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Oektee Reader — In the first number of 
a poblicatioii of a character so novel in Irehtnd, 
as « periodical devoted to the interests of Liter- 
atoTB, and the pnrsutts ol^ Science and the Arts, 
yoa win natuiaiij look for some explanation of 
our views and expectations. It belongs then to 
the politeness of Editorship, that in making our 
iBmt before yon, in onr present character, i^e 
defiver something hi the waj of prefatory ad- 
dress, and announce ourselvee with somewhat 
mere of ceremony than (with your good fiivor,) 
ve shall d^eih necessary, when we become 
more inthnately acquaixfted. We are aware 
that a notion prevaUs with some, which has 



cmnmodities, from the western continent, that 
a certain degree of ferocity is becoming in an 
Editor, and that in order to be << awfid smart** 
we sho^ captivate the public as we would 
take captive a highwayman, by a sadden and 
vi^ent assault ; but we hoM differently, and 
deeming the calling of Editorship a gentle craft, 
* our way is to conjure you*, and we present 
ooTwlves acconBngly, with a bow, to solicit 
(he firronr of your mendly attSention. 

Perhaps t^ ceremoniid may be thought to 
belong nther to the old school of politeness, 
than to uiat which is now more fashionable ; 
we are not ashamed to * own the soft impeach- 
ment* ; and this may be a fiiVQurable opportu- 
nity fbr acknowledging that our affections na- 
tmally tend a little towards the olden time, a 
drcui^tancr> which would appear the less sur- 
prising, if instead of viewing us in association 
with this new, and it may be somewhat light- 
looking periodical, we were beheld in our pro- 
per studio, with spectecles on nose, poring 
over the liuge and ancient tomes, from which 
we draw diose lessons of experience and wis- 
dom, wlncfain Hghter and more sparkling form 
it ii oar purpose, most amoene reader, to trans- 
mit to t&ee. 

Bat thoi^h w\e are very far from being ac- 
cdimted «* fight characters" by those who faiow 
IS, let it iK»t for a moment be supposed that 
we are heayv fellows, because we are some- 
what dedined into the vale of years, and carry 
oon^ea in general with the tranquil gravity 
of (kportment whidi profbtmd study commonly 
Let none suspect that our lucubra- 
or 8t least those of our brilliant and 
[ contributors, shall lack of that airy 
sportiveneaa which' is reasonably looked for in 
saeh a publication as that which we super- 
urtend, for the benefit and delectation of onr 



fact, that whensoever we appear particularly 
light and trifling, they may be sure there is 
something of more than ordmary strength and 
solidity at the bottom of it, for it is with mind 
as with matter, whereof the very hardest and 
purest description, (diamond,) does, as the sons 
of chymists tell, when subjected to unusual 
violence of concentrated heat, pass away in 
a vi^Kmr so subtle as to escape the severest 
scrutiny of mortal ken. 

These little introductoiy compliments being 
passed, we shall now, if you mease, proceed 
to more serious business. Wepubushed,and have 
circulated very widely, a prospectus, in which 



doubtless been imported, with other coarse Xfor the sake of originality,) we uttered a great 



For ourselves, we radier apprehend a 
cntmry effect; and as the toughest bow, 
whem Dent, is that which shoots its arrrow 
Bnrett to tiie clouds, we only f^sar that when 
we qpting from the cushioned reading chair to 
oar ediioral throne, we may essQ^y fflghtr that 
shafl teare dull earth somewhat t6o fbr behind. 
It maybe well; howevcir, to forewarn the pid)lic, 
lad we desire e^edal notice to be taken of the 



deal of truth, and therein will be found, in 
brief, the motives of our undertaking, and the 
leading objects of our plan. We stated among 
other things that— 

** The want of a Journal exclusively de- 
voted to the interests of Literature, and the 
lifter more amusing parts of Science and the 
Arts, has long been a reproach to the Capital 
of Ireland, and throws a damp over every 
eflfbrt to raise her to her natural rank in the 
publishing and literary world. In genius, ta- 
lent and leaming, Dublin yields to no Metro- 
polis in Europe, of similar extent ; but t^ese, 
like the warriors who Uved before Agamem- 
non, are consigned to silence and oblivion be- 
cause they want a popular record. 

"Men whose exertions have been already 
stamped with the seal of public approbation in 
the literature of Great . Britain, have now 
united for the purpose of taking aws^ this re- 
proach from their native City.^* 

Now if any man deny all or any of the pre- 
mises, and will do battle in the cause of his 
negative, let him throw down his glove on the 
matted, floor of the College Library, and we 
engage that as soon as the mildnese of the ad- 
vancug season permits us to breathe the air of 
that magnificent and fireless repository of 
leaming and antiquity, without danger to our 
chronic rheumatism, we shall take up his 
gauntiet, and decide tiie point with the most 
approved weapons of sound argument, without 
one thrust or parry of rhetorical artifice j and 
thereto we pledge our troth. 

In the meanwhile, we rely upon the accep- 
tation which so plain and important a statement 
is likely to receive, and if it be founded in fact, 
as we are prepared to prove by wager of battie, 
even to the snedding of the last drop of our 
ink in the dear encounter, then it contains 
within itself sufficient reason and apology for 
the attempt which we shall make "to take 
away the reproach from our native city.** 

We trust that by a carefnl rejection ot all mat- 
ter tending to keep alive those disputes, Vhich 
hitherto in this country have split into antagonist 
cabals, what ought to be the commonwealth of 
letters, our plan may afford a common rallying 
point for Irishmen of all denomination^ ex- 
cluding none on account of their religious or 



political opinions, because with thesd literature 
has nothing whatever to do, and we shall not 
suffer their intrusion into our joumaL ThuSy 
and thus only, can a fair exhibition be made of 
the vast mass of talent which this coimtry sup-' 
plies to the general stock, which needs but to 
be concentrated in order to be appreciated as it* 
deserves. 

We set out in this address with fively spirited 
as one that commences a journey full of pro-' 
mise ; perhaps we may be permitted to close i^ 
in a more serious strain, like the traveller ronndf 
whom the shades o( ^ening thicken, and hW 
mind sinks slowly and sadly from the buoyant 
hopes and brilliant prospects of the morning, 
to a graver and more ^ughtfU mood, as ha 
draws near his destination, nncertain of the re->' 
ception he may meet with at his journey's end* 
We are too well acquainted with the perplex- 
ities, the embarrassments ' and doubts which 
necessarfly attend every unportant human 
effort, however wis^ planned and weR in-' 
tended, not to feel that in our present under- 
taking we must encounter difficulty, and hazard 
disafmoiutme'nt. In the sister countries, litera- 
ture' has become a necessary of life, and though 
the market is crowded with coibpetiteTa, f%t 
those who can combine novelty with a fahr de- 
gree of merit, are sure to meet encouragement^ 
But here we fear a double task awaits us : wo 
have, in some measure, to create the taste 
we seek to gratify, and it ^ is only through the 
friendly and active co-operation of th()6e who 
know how .valuable such a tasttf is, to the well- 
being and happiness of society, and who are^ 
therefore, anxious to bestow so great a boon 
on Ireland, that we can hope to succeed. The 
duty of him who writes for the public as a 
stated task, is often in itself irksome enough ^ 
in the solitude of his study, and sometimes in; 
the sadness of his heart, he endeavours to draw 
from the stores of his reading and meditation 
that which- shaU enlighten and amuse the more 
busy and, cheerful crowd upon whose enc- 
ouragement his success depends, and his com-^ 
fort hes only in the " still small voice** which 
whispers him he is labouring for good, and that 
there Is a blessing on his labours. We assure 
our readers with all sincerity, that we have em- 
barked in this literary undertaking, believing, 
nay knowing, that it might and will do great 
and permanent good, if it prove the means of 
diffusing that taste for polite letters, and the 
various pursuits of dvilked and cultivated life» 
which raises and invigorates the understandings 
while it mellows and improves the heart. 

Should we succeed, as we have every rea- 
son to hope and to believe, our reward will be 
indeed great, in the consciousness of what we 
shall hdve accomplished; and should we, on 
the other hand, be ultimately doomed to bear 
with the regrets that wait on disappointment, 
we must seek for satisfaction in oxu* ownbreast^ 
and in th« considcmsnestf of the integrity <^ 
our efforts and intenticms. 
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wlileh breathea ttaroagh the following 
%r*f 8o gratifjfiiif to our- ft " — 
_ , delicately anticipfttefl wluit 

visbed to tay. on the important sol^ect of tta-ling 
tentributioQs n-om tho noaTe talent of our eountry, 
that we have Rolldted and obtained pemiiMion from 
the fidr and amiable writer, to publish it along witti 
th) delightful tale which it accompanied. 3 

To the Editor of the JOubiin Literary Gazette, 

Dear Sib, 

It gives me rmy tincere pleasure to proffer 
jWL m fint contribution to the ^ Dublin Lite- 
noTf uacette/* and to offer you, as an Irish- 
woman, my Tcry grateful thanks for haying 
commesieed an undertaking — the success or 
£iilore «f which will make me either proud or 
■riimatid of my country. 

If Scotland ecu and dives support Iwo weekly 
lateiBiT Journals, it would be melancholy in« 
deed, if in Ireland one such publication, and 
that so spirited an one as is now about to issue 
from the press of Dublin, did not prosper. 

My humble, -but cheerful attempt, may, 
hope, do good in one way— it may induce some 
of the many hundreds of our countrymen and 
oeuntiywomen who ore reaping geld and gold- 
en opinions on this side ^e channel, to use 
their pens in forwarding a w<M'k whidi must 
decide the yet nndeternuned point— whether in 
Ireland there is spuit, energy, and national 
feeUng enough, to sustain a litcoraiy periodical 

Pray oonmiand my servioes in any way, and 

&i(diaTem4^ 

Faithfully youn^ 

Anna Maria Haxx. 

tf^ I3fpp«r Oariotte^st Fltxroy.«flaar^ 
Deoeabe^ 1801 



KATE CONNOR, 

(a TEUS RBCOBD)-— by MRS. 8. C. HALL, 
Author of **8hetchei qf Lrisk tJharacUrr jr«. 



•< Trust me, tow Lordship's opinifm is un- 
feunded,** said the Lady Helen Grayes ; and 
as the noble gnrl uttered ihe wards, her eye 
brightened and her cheek flushed wiUi greater 
feeung than high^bcni fashionables generally 
daem necessary. 

M Indeedr exdumed the Earl, looking up 
mX the animated features of his sod-daughter, 
•(and how comes my pretty Hden to know 
sught of the matter; methinks she has learned 
moie than the mysteries of harp and lute, or 
Ihe eoft tones of the Italian and Spanish 
tongues : **' oenae," he continued* *^ sit down on 
this soft Ottomaq, and prove the nrntive to 
my assertion— that ^the ]msh aot only Irem im- 
ptidse^ not from principle.** 

<< Howiong can an impulse last,** enquired 
ihe lady, who, Hke a good giri, did as she was 
Bid, (woich women by .the way, seldom do, un- 
less they haye a point to cany), and seated 
herself si her god-fathet^s £Mt, in the very ^ot 
Ee wished, fflay&Uy ^nesting her rosy choek on 
Ills han^ as she enquhed— « tell me fint how 
long an impulse can last!** 

M It 19 only a momentaiy feefinr, my lofe, 
although actmg upon it raaj ttnbitter a long 
life.^' 

M But an impulse cannot last for a month, 
can it ? Then I am quite safiei, and new your 
Lordship must listen to a Irue tale, and must 
suffer me Ui tell it in my own way, brogue and 
all } and moreover, must haye patience. It 
^fbovt a peasant maiden, whom I dearly love-^ 
Rfs, wtd respect too, and wheneyer I Uiink of 
JLate Connor/ I bless God that Qtt 
of nrtu^ (if 4- 4att aM ' inoii a 



phrase) may be foimd, in all its lustre, in an 
' tsh caMh.** 

<«It was on one of the most chill of all No- 
vember dayti, the streets and houses filled with 
fog, and the few stragglers in the square, in 
their dark clothes, looking like dirty demons 
in a smoky pantomime, that p^ia and myself, 
at that outre season, when every body is out of 
town, arrived here from Brighton; he had 
been summoned on business, and I preferred 
accompanying him, to remaining on the coast 
alone. '< Not at home to any one,** were the 
orders issued, when we sat down to dinner. 
The cloth had been removed, and papa was 
occupying himself in looking over some papers ; 
from his occasional frown I fancied they were 
not of the most agreeable nature ; at last I 
went to my harp, and played one of the airs 
of my country, of which I knew he was par- 
ticularly fond. He soon left his seat, and kis* 
siiu^ my forehead with much tenderness, 
«<that strain is too melancholy for me just 
now, Helen, for I have received no very plea- 
sant news fi^m my Irish agent*' I expressed 
my sincere sorrow at the circumstance, and 
ventured to make some enquiries as to the in- 
telligence that had arrived. « I cannot under- 
stand it,** he said ; ** when we resided there^ it' 
was only from the papers that I heard of the 
dreadM murders'*— << honible outrages,** and 
« malicious burnings.** All around us was 
peace and tranquifiity ; my rents were 
punctually paid as in England ; for in both 
^untries a tenant, yee, and a good tenant too, 
may be sometimes in arrear. I made allow- 
anoe for the national character of the people, 
and while I admired the contented and happy 
faces that smiled as joyously over potatoes and 
miUc, as if the board had been covered with a 
feast of venison, I endeavoured to make them 
deeire more, and then sought to attach them to 
me by supplying their new wants.** 

^And, dear sir,* you succeeded,** I said. 
** Never were hearts more grateful— never 
were Aean mom sincere, than when we left 
thion to the care of that disagreeable, ill4ook^ 
ing agent' 

** £Eold, Lady Mal-a-pert,** intennpted my 
father sternly ; << /selected Mr. 0*Bnen: yon 
can know nothing as to his qualifications. I 
believe him to be an upright, but I £ear me, a 
stem man ; and I apprehend he has been made 
the tod of a par^.*' 

** Dear jNtpa, 1 wish you would again visit 
Jthe oild casue. A winter amongst my native 
m/MiTitiuiia would afford me more pure gratifi- 
cation than ihe most successful season in Lon- 
don.** My fiither smiled and ehook his head. 
« The Tents are now so difficult to collect, that 
I fear** he paused, and then added abrupt- 



ly« « it is ver^ extraordinary^ often as I men- 
tion it to 0*Brien, that I can receive uo infor- 
mation as Jto the Connors. You have written 
fi^equently to your poor nurse, and she must 
have received the letters— I sent them over pra^ 
with my own, and ihey have been acknow- 
ledgedl** He had scarcely finished this sen- 
tence, when we heard the porter in loud re- 
monstrance with a female who endeavoured to 
force her way through the hall. I half opened 
the library doer, wl^ we were sitting, to as- 
certain the cause 4>f the interruption. '< Ah 
then, -sure, ye would'nt have the heart to turn 
a poor craythur from the doore — ^that's come 
sich a way, jist to spake tin words to his lord- 
ship's gWy. And don't tell me that my lady 
[*nt B0d ms, and ah^ to th6 fore.** 



It was enough; I knew the voice of my 
nurse*s daughter — And would, I do think, have 
kissed her with all m^ heart, >ut she fell on 
her knees, and claspmg my hand firmly, be- 
tween hers — exclaimed, while the teare rolled 
down her cheeks, and sobs almost choked her 
utterance— «Hcdy Mary I Thank God!— 'Tis 
herself sure !-x.thouffh so beautiful !< — and no 
ways proud! — and I will have justice !** And 
then in a subdued voice she added — ** Praise 
to the Lord! — ^his care niver left me— and I 
could die contint this minute — only for you, 

mother, dear! — ^yerself only — and Our 

powdered knaves, I perceived, smiled and 
sneered— when they saw Kate Connor — seated 
that evening by my side.— and my father (hea. 
ven bless hun for iti) opposite to us in his great 
arm-chair, listening to die story that Kate had 
t6 unfold. 

** Whin ye*s left us, we all said that the win. 
ter^was come in amest, and that the summer 
was gone for ever. Well, my Lord, we struv 
to plase the agint, why not ? — sure he was the 
master ye set over us! — ^but it doesn't become 
the likes o* me, nor wouldn*t be manners tQ 
turn my tongue agin him, and he made as good 
as a jintleman, to be sure, by yeV lonLmip'a 
notice— which the whole counthry knew ha 
was not afore--either by birth or breeding. 
Well, my Lady — sure if ye put a sod o' turf— 
savinff ye*r presence— in a ffoold dish, it's only 
a turf still— and he must na* been ould nick*a 
bom child--{L(M^ save us!) whin ye*lr hon(n'*8 
smile couldn't brighten him— and it's the truth 
I'm telling, and no lye — ^first of all, the allow- 
ance to my mother was stopped for damage the 
pig did to the new hedges — and thin we were 
forced to give our best fowl as a compKment to 
Mr. O'Bnen^-because the goat — (and the cr^ 
thur without a tooth!) they said, skinned the 
trees— then the priest (yer Lordship minds. 
Father Lavery W-and the agint, quarrelled, and 
so^— out o' 6pite-.-he set up a school — and 
would make all the childer go to lam there — 
and thin the priest hindered — and to be sure 
we Mtud by the church— «nd so there was n<^ 
thin' but fighting — and the boys gave over, 
work, seeing that the tip-tops didnt care how 
things went — only abusing each other. But it 
isn't that I should be bothering yer kind ho- 
nors wid. My brother, near two years agone, 
picked iq> wid the hoith'of bad company — Qod 
knows how— -and got above us all — so grand- 
like—wearing a new coat, and a watch, and a 
jewil ring! so^— whin he got the time o' day in, 
hi* pocket, he wouldn't look at the same side 
of the way we wint— well, lady dear, this 
struck to my mother's heart— yet it was only 
the beginning of trouble — ^he was found i^ the 
dead o* night** (continued poor Kate, her voios 
trembling) — ** but ye hard it all — 'twas in tho 
papers — and he was sint beyant seaai 0<^ ! 
many*s the night we have spint crying to think 
of that shame! or on our bare bended kneed^— 
that God might turn his heart Well, 
my iady, upon that, Mr* O'Brien made no 
more ado— but said we were a seditious family, 
and that he had yer lordship's warrant to turn 
us out— and that the cabin — the nate little 
cabin — ^ye gave to my mother was to go to the 
guager." 

« He did not dare to say that !'* intenrupte<i 
my father proudly. — "he did not dare to use my 
name to a falsehood." 

" The word^-.-the very word I n>oke** — exu 
claimed Kate-.^^ Mother, says I, ids lordship 
wjoidd niver tBkd bock, for the sin of the a<m^ 
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yfhat be gave to the mother ! Sure it was hard 
upon her grey hairs to see her own boy brought 
to shame — without being turned out of her 
little place whin the snow was on the ground — 
ip the could night, whin no one was stirring to 
say, God save ye. I remember it welL-l-he 
would not suffer us to take so much as a blan- 
iei — because the bits o' things were to be canted 
the next morning to pay the rint of a field 
which my brother took but never worked — ^my 
poor mother cried like a babby — and happing the 
ould grey cat, that your ladyship gave her for 
a token, when it was a* small kit, in her apron — 
^ set off as well as we could, for Mrs. Cas- 
sidy's farm. It was more than two miles from 
US— and the snow drifted — and, och! but sor- 
row wakens a body, and my mother foundered 
like, and couldn't walk — so I covered her over 
to wait till she rested a bit — and sure your 
token, my lady, kept her warm — for the baste 
had the sinse a'most of a christian. Well, I 
was praying for God to direct us for the best— 
(but, may be, Pm tiring your honors) — ^whin, 
•8 if from heaven, up drives Barney, and — 

« Who is Barney, Kate ?** * 

*« I wish, my dear lord, you could have 
seen — Kate Connor, when I asked that ques-* 
tion — ^the way-worn girl looked absolutely 
beautiful — I must tell you that she had ex- 
changed, by my desire, her tattered gown and 
travel-stidned habiliments, for a smart dress of 
my waiting-maid's — ^which, if it were not cor- 
rectly put on, looked, to my taste, all the 
better. — Her face was pale— but her fine dark 
Intelligent eyes gave it much and varied ex- 
pression — her lieautiful hw* — even Lafont's 
trim c^ could not keep it within proper 
bonnds-lactnated, probably, by former bad 
habits, came straying (or, as she would call it 
itrf^ng') down her neck, and her mobile 
mouth was garnished with teeth, which many 
a duchess would envy — she was sittmg on a 
low seat — ^her crossed hands resting on her 
knees, and was going through her narrative in 
as straightforwaurd a manner as could be ex- 
pected — but my unfortunate question as to the 
mdentity of Barney put her out ;-^ace — ^fore- 
head, neck— were crimsoned in an instant- 
papa turned away his head to smile — and I 
blushed from pure sympathy.** 

** Barney — is Barney — Cassidy — my lady,** 
(^ repli^ at length, rolling up Lafont's 
flounce in lieu of her apron) — and a great true 
frind oi — of^ — my mother's ^ 

** And of yours also, I suspect, Kate** said 
my father. 

. ** We were neighbours childer, plase your 
your honorable lordship — and only natural, if 
we had a — a frindly^ ** 

** Lrf>ve for each other,** said my lordly papa ; 
for once condescending to banter. 

" It would be far ftrom the likes o* me — to 
eontradicty ye*r honor^ — she stammered forth 
at length. 

«• Go on with your story" — said I gravely. 

« Pm thinking, my lord, and my lady, I left 
off in the snow— O, no, — he was come up with 
the car : — ^well, to be sure, he took us to his 
mother's house — and, och! my lady, but it's 
m the walls o' the poor cabins ye find hearts ! — 
not that I'm down running the gintry — who, 
to be sure, knows better manners — ^but it's a 
|reat blessing to the traveller to have a warm 
ire— and d^ lodging, and share of what- 
ever^ going— offybr the love of God — and dad 
mSe fniUe with it ! — Well to be sure, they 
Berer lodLed to our property— and Barney — 



thought to persuade me to make my mother 
his mothei^>-«nd never heeded the disgrace that 
had come to the fiEmuly — and Imowing his heart 
was set upon me, his mother did the same 
and my own mother too, the crathur ! wanted 
me settled — ^well — they all cried and wished it 
done off at oncet— and it was a sore trial that. 
— Barney, says I, let go my hand — hould ye'r 
whisht all o* ye, for the blessed virnn's sake, 
and dont be making me mad intirely— -and I 
seemed to gain stiength, though my heart ^^ 
bursting." 

<< Look, says I — bitter wrong has been done 
us — ^but no matter — I know our honorable 
landlord had neither act, nor part in iU-Jiow 
could he? and my mind misgives— -that my 
lady has often written to you, mother — for it 
isn't in her to forget ould frinds— but TU tell 
ye what I'll do— uiere's nobody we know bar- 
ring his' riverence, and the school-master, 
could tell the rights of it to his honor's glory — 
upon paper : his riverence wouldn't meddle nor 
make in it — and the 8chool-.ma8ter*s a frind of 
the agent'i — so ye see, dears, III jist go fair 
and asy off to London myself, an' see his lord^ 
ship — an* make him sinsible, and — before I 
could say my say — they aU — all but Barney — 
set up sich a scomfdl laugh at me, as never 
was heard — < she's mad,* says one — < she's a 
fool,' says another.— < where's the money to pay 
your expinces?' says a third — ^'and how could 
ye find your way that doesn't know a step o' 
the road, even to Dublin?* says a fourth. — 
Well — I waited till they were all done, and 
then took the thing quietly. — I don't think, 
says I, there's either madness or folly in trying 
to get one's own again. — As to the money, it's 
but little of that I want, for I've the use of my 
liinbs and can walk — and it'ill go hard if one 
of ye's wont lend me a poun^ or, may be, 
thirty shillings— and no one shall ever lose by 
Kate Connor, to the value of a brass farthing 
— and as to not knowing the road — sure I've a 
tongue in my head — and if I hadn't, the great 
God that taches the innocent swallows their 
way over the salt seas — will do as much for a 
poor gu-1 who puts all her trust in him. — *■ My 
heart's against it* — said Barney — * but she's in 
the right' — and then he wanted to persuade me 
to go before the priest with him — ^but no — sajrs 
I — I'll niver do that till I find justice — I'll 
niver bring both shame and poverty to an 
honest boys hearthrstone. — I'll not be tiring 
ye'r noble honor's any longer wid the sorrow, 
and all that, whin I left them^-they'd have- 
forced me to take more than the thirty shillings 
— God knows how they raised that same — but 
I thought it enough — and by the time I reach- 
ed Dublin — ^there was eight of it gone — small 
way the rest lasted — and I was ill three days, 
from the sea, in LiverpooL — Oh — ^when I got 
a good piece of the way — ^when my bits o* rags 
were all sold — my feet bare and bleeding, and 
the doors of the sweet white cottages shut 
against me, and I was tould to ' go to my 
parikh' — thin — thin I felt that I was in the 
land of the cowld hearted stranger — Och — the 
English are a fine honest people, but no ways 
tinder — ^well — ^my Icnrd, the bu-dest temptation 
I had at all (and here Lady Helen looked up into 
her godfather's face with a supplicating eye, 
and pressed her small white hand affectionately 
upon his arm, as if to rivet his most earnest 
attention) was whin I was sitting crying by 
the road side — for I was tired and hungry, and 
who of all the birds in the air drixes up in a 
sort of a cart, but Mister O'Hay, the great 



pig marchaat — from a mile beyant fmr placed 
well, to be sure, it was he wasn't surprised 
when he seen me ! — * Come back, with me^ 
Kate honey !' . says he — < I'm going straight 
home, and 111 free your journey — ^whin ye re- 
turn, I'll let the boy, ye know, have a nate 
little cabin I've got to let, for (he was plaised 
to say) you desarve it:*-^but I thought I'd 
parsevere to the end — so (God bless him for it) 
he had only tin shillings — seeing he was to re- 
ceive the money for Uie pigs he had sould, at 
the next town — ^but what he had he gave me^ 
that brought me the rest of the journey — and 
if I hadn't much comfort by the way, sure I 
had hope — and that's God's own blessing to the 
sorrowful — and now, here I am, asking justice 
— in the name of the widow and the orphin, 
that have been wronged by that black-hearted 
man — and, sure, as there's light in heaven, in 
his garden the nettle and the hemlock will soon 
grow, in place of the sweet roses— and whin he 
Ues in his bed on hb dying-day, the just and holy 

God * My father here interrupted, and in 

a calm firm voice reminded her, that before him 
she must not indulge in invective.' I humbly 
ask your honor's pardon, said the poor girL— 
I lave it all now just to God and ye'r honor, 
and shame upon me that foigot to power upon 
yott, my lady, the blessings ue ould mother of 
me sint ye — 'full and pllnty may ye ever 
know,* said she from her heart, the crathur ! 
may the sun niver be too hot, or the snow 
too could for ye — may ye live in honor, and 
die in happinosa and in the ind, may heaven 
be yer bed.* *• 

' And now, my dear Lord,' continued the 
Lady Helen, ' tell me — ^if a fhu: English mai^ 
den — with soft blue eyes — and delicate accent — 
had thus suffered — if driven from her beloved 
home, with a helpless parent — she had refused 
the hand of the man she loved, because she 
would not bring poverty to his dwelling — ^if 
she had tmdertaken a journey to a foreign 
land — suffered scorn, and starvation — been 
tempted to return, but until her object was ac- 
complished — ^nntil justice was done to her 
parent, resisted that temptation — would you 
say she acted from imptdse or from principled. 

I say, replied the old gentleman, answering his 
god-daughter's winning smile, that you fare a sau- 
cy gypsy — ^to catch me in this way — fine times, 
inched, when a pretty lass of.Mghteen talks 
down a man of sixty ! But tell me the result ?" 

Instead of returning to Brighton — my fa- 
ther, without apprising our ioorthy agent, in 
three days arranged for our visiting dear Ire- 
land! Only think, how delightful — so roman- 
tic, and so useful too — Kate, you cannot ima- 
gine how lovely she looked— she quite ecl^sed 
Lafont ! Then her exclamations of delight — 
were so new — so curious^-nothing so orijrinal 
to be met with — even at the soir^ of the 
literati There you may watch for a month 
without hearing a single thing worth remem- 
bering;, but lute's remarks were soshrewd* 
so mixed with observation and simplicity, that 
every idea was worth noting. I was so pleased 
with the prospect of the meeting — the discom- 
fiture of the agent— the joy of the lovers—- 
and the wedding — (all stones that end properly, 
end in that way, you know) — that I did not 
even request to spend a day in Bath. We 
hired a carriage m Dublin, and just on the 
verge of papa's estate, saw Mr. O'Brieiw-hia 
hands in his pockets>i-his fuzzy red hair, stidc- 
ing out all round his dandy hat, like ^ bmnu 
ing fiine buih— and his yulgar u^ fiipe h 
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Arty as tf it had not been washed for a month. 
He WB0 lording it over some half-naked crea- 
ihree, who trere breaking stones, but who, de- 
spite his presence, ceased working as the car- 
nage approached. « There's himseir* — mut- 
tered Kate. We stopped — and I shall never 
forget the appalled look of O'Brien when my 
fiither put his head out of the window. Cruik- 
shank should have seen it. He could not utter 
a single sentenct — ^many of the poor men also 
reco^iized us — and as we nodded and spoke to 
some we recognised amongst them, shouted so 
loudly for fair joy — that the horses galloped 
on — not before, however, the triumphant Ca- 
therine almost throwing herself out, exclaimed 
— -" And I'm here Mr. O'Brien — in the same 
coach wid my lord and my lady. — and now 
we'll have justice ;** at which my father was 
very angry, and I \\'as equally delighted. It 
was worth a king's ransom to see the happiness 
of the united families of the Connor's and 
Oassidy's — the grey cat, even« purred with satis- 
faction — then such a wedding ! Onlv fiEmcy— 
4ear my Lord — my being bridesmaid! dancing 
an Irish jig on an earthen floor! Ye exquisites 
and exclusives! How would ye receive the 
Lady Helen Graves if this were known at 
Ahnack's? From what my father saw and 
heard, when he used his own eyes and ears for 
the purpose, he resolved to r^ude six months 
<mt of the twelve at Castle Graves. You can 
scarcely imagine how well we get oi^->the peo- 
ple are sometimes a little obstinate, in the mat- 
ter of sitiokfr^—and now and then, an odd dung- 
hill too near thd door— and as they bve liberty 
themselves, do not much like to confine their 
pigB. But these are only trifles. I have my 
«wn school, on my own plan, which I will ex- 
plain to you another time, and now will only 
tell you that it is visited by both cleigyman and 
priest— and I only wish that all our absenteea 
would follow our example — and then« my dear 

god-papa, THE IeISH WOULD UAVB good OfFUL- 
SE8, AND ACT UFON BIGHT PBIMGIPLE6. 

Deeember, Lomitm* 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Tofei cf m Gnauyather, h^ Stories from 
the History of Scotland. Third Series. 
8vob.l8ma Cad6ll&Ca£dinbuigh,18aa 

We have this day to present to the notice of 
our readers, no fewer than three series of sto- 
ries for the use of young persons, taken from 
the histories of Scotland^ L^land, and Greece. 
The latter two works have been written, 
Drinted, and embellished, as well as published, 
in DubUn, and reflect no inconsiderable credit 
on all the parties concerned in their production. 
It was Mr. John Wilson Croker who first set the 
example of making "nice little books** for 
children, out of historical wtnks, by the stories 
from the History of England, which he com- 
tosed for the use of his adopted daughter. Su- 
Waiter Scott extended and improv^ upon his 
nlan, by composing for children of a somewhat 
taiger growth of understanding, than Mr. 
Crokei^s book had been intended for. The 
bresent b the conduding series, from the his- 
im of Scotland, and Sir Walter might have 
truly exclaimed in the words of him who aang 
of the commonwealth of bees, 

Hores f*t studia, et popnlos et jpralhi dUcam. 
hi temiiltAror, «t tetmisnon gforia. 

It ia no h^ht praise to say, that Sur Walter, 
JScotl is adimtably adapted for the tdsk of iu-^ 



stmcting children in the history of their coun- 
try : he is certainly the most delightful story- 
teller in the world. He seems to dwell con 
amore upon the sort of incidents likely to at- 
tract and fix the attention of the young, and 
there is a manliness and straightforward good 
sense about every thing he says, that cannot 
but serve to strengthen and enlarge the youth- 
ful mind. We incline to think that the prin- 
ciple of Sh* Walter's plan, namely a simple 
adhef ence to facts, without much inference or 
commentary, mifht be applied with signal ad- 
vantage to histoncal works of a more elaborate 
description. We entertain a very slight opinion 
of what b commonly called the philosophy of 
hbtory, and would have every reader left to 
draw hb ovim conclusions, when made duly 
acquainted with the actions performed, and 
the position of the various actors in relation to 
society, and to each other. There b a pas- 
sage in the introduction of these volumes so 
exactly to our puipoee and our taste, upon the 
subject, that we stkall quote it here : — 

** I have avoided, particularly in thb small 
publication, eveir attempt to prejudice your 
mind in favour of any of those speculative opi- 
nions, which have been frequently the cause 
of unsheathing the sword of civil discord. 
Some years hence, you will, I hope, study 
with aocumcy the hbtory of Scotland, with a 
view to form your own opinion which of the 
contending parties were [was] right or wrong ; 
and I hope you will then possess enough of 
judgment to pertieive, that in political dbputes, 
which, above all others, interest the passions, 
you are not to expect that either the one party 
or the other are to be r^arded as infallible ; 
and that you will remember that each particu- 
lar action b to be judged of by its own drcum- 
stances, and the motives of the actorsy— -not 
approved or condemned in the gross, because 
it b a measure of any particular Action. The 
present b not intended to be a controversial 
work. Indeed* if disputed points should be 
stated here as subjects of discussion, there 
b no space to aigue them ; and all that could 
be brought forward would be the assertion 
of the author's own opinion, for which he b 
not entitled to claim any particular deference 
from other readers, and certainly b not dis- 
posed to require it from you, or to desire that 
you should take upon hb authority what should 
be the sulject of your own investigation. 

'< Like most men of some experience in life, 
I entertain undoubtedly my own opinions upon 
the great political questions of the present and 
of future times; but I have no desire to im< 
press these on my juvenile readers. What I 
have presumed to offer b a general, and, it b 
hoped, not an uninteresting selection of facts, 
which may at a future time form a secure 
foundation for political sentiments." 

There b a must graphic humour about the 
description of the caption of the * guid town' 
of Edinbuigh, by prince Charles Edward in 
1745, whi<£ pleased us much, and will, we 
think, amuse our readers : — 

^* The sound of the fire-bell was appointed 
as the signal for the volunteers to muster in 
the Lawnmarket. In the meantime, orders 
were sent to Hamilton's dragoons to march 
through the city on their way to Corstorphine. 
The parade and display of these disciplined 
troops would, it was thought, add spirit to 
the raw soldiers. 

« The foUowimrday was Sunday, the 15th 
of September. The fiiie-befi, an ominous and 



Ul-chosen signal, tolled for the assembling the 
volunteers, and eo alarming a sound, during 
the time of divine service, dispersed those as- 
sembled for worship, and brought out a large 
crowd of the Inhabitants to the street The 
dragoon regiment appeared, equipped for bat- 
tle. They huzza'd and clashed tlieir swords at 
sight of the volunteers, their companions in 
peril, of which neither party were destined 
that day to see much. But other sounds ex* 
pelled these warlike greetings from the ears of 
the civic soldiers. The relatives of the volun* 
teers crowded around them, weeping, protest^ 
ing, and conjuring them not to expose lives so 
invaluable to their &milies to the broadswords 
of the savage Highlanders. There b nothing 
of which men, in general, are more easily per- 
suaded, than of the extreme value of their own 
lives ; nor are they apt to estimate them more 
lightlv, when they see they are highly prized 
by others. A sudden change of opinion took 
place among the body. In some companies^ 
the men said that their officers would not ledd 
them on; in others, the officers said that the 
privates would not follow them. An attempt 
to march the corps towards the West Port, 
which was their destined route for the field of 
battle, failed. The regiment moved, indeed, 
but the files grew gradually thinner and thin- 
ner as they marched down the Bow and through 
the Grassmarket, and not above forty-five 
reached the West Port A hundred more 
were collected with some difficulty, but it 
seems to have been under a tacit condition, 
that the march to Corstorplune ^ould be 
abandoned; for out of the city not one of them 
issued. Tlie volunteers were led back to their 
alarm post, and dismissed for the evening, when 
a few of the most zealous left the town, the 
defence of which began no longer to be ex- 
pected, and sought other fields in which to ex- 
ercise their valour. 

** In the meantime, their less warlike com- 
panions were doomed to hear of the near ap- 
proach of the Highland clans. On the morn- 
ing of Monday, a person named Alves, who 
pretended to have approached the rebel army 
by accident, but who was, perlums, in reality, 
a favourer of their cause, brougnt word that 
he had seen the Duke of Perth, to whom he 
was personally known, and had received a mes- 
sage to the citizens of Edinburgh, informing 
them, that if they opened then- gates, the town 
should be favourably treated, but if they at- 
tempted resbtance, they might lay their account 
with military execution : «and he concluded,** 
said Alves, *<by addressing a young man by 
the title of Bioyal Higlmess, and desiring to 
know if such was not his pleasure-.** This 
message, which was publicly delivered, struck 
additional terror into the inhabitants, who pe- 
titioned the provost to call a general meeting 
of the citizens, the only purpose of which 
must have increased the confusion in their 
councils. Provost Stewart refused to convoke 
such a meeting. The town was stiH covered 
by two regiments of dragoons. Colonel Gar- 
dmer, celebrated for hb private worth, his 
bravery, and hb devotional character was now 
in command of Hamilton's regiment, as well 
as hb own, when he was suddenly superseded 
by General Fowkes, who had been sent from 
London by sea, and arrived on the night of the 
15th of ^ptember. 

« Eariy the next morning, the new general 
drew up the dragoons near the north end of 
the Cok Bridge, whioh erosBes the W&ter'of 
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Leith, about two miles from Corttorpbiji«i 
from which last village the Highlftuders were 
now advancing. On their van coming in sight 
of the regulara, a few of the mounted gentle- 
men who had joined the insuigents were dis- 
patched to reconnoitre. Ab thi« party rode up, 
and fired their pistols at the dragoons* after the 
usual manner of skirmishers, a humiliating 
spectacle ensued. The soldiers, without re- 
turning a shot, fell into such disorder, that 
their officers were compelled to move them 
from the ground, with the purpose of restor- 
ing their ranks. But no sooner did the two 
regiments find themselves in retreat, than it 
became impossible to halt or form them. Their 
panic increased their ipcied from a trot to a 
gallop, and the &rther they got even frx>m the 
very wpearanee of danger, the more excessive 
aeemad to be ^tuekr pamc. Galloping in the 
greatest oanfiinon round the base of the Castle, 
by what were called the Lang Dykes, they 
pursued their disorderly course along the fields 
where the New Town is now built, in full 
'^w of the city and its inhabitants, whose 
'fears were reasonably enough raised to extre- 
mity, at seeing the shameful flight of the re- 
gular soldiers, whose business it was to fight — 
a poor example to those who were only to take 
up the deadly trade as amateura. Even at 
Leith* to which, as they had last encamped 
there, they returned by a kind of instinct, 
those recreant horsemen could only be halted 
tor a few minutes. Ere their minds had re- 
covered firom their perturbation, some one 
raised a cry that the Highlanders were at 
liand ; and the retreat was renewed. They 
halted a second time near Prestonpans, but, re- 
ceiving a third alarm from one of their own 
men falling into a waste coal-pit, the race was 
again resumed in the darkness of the night, 
and the dragoons only stopped at Dunbar, 
North Berwick, and other towns on the coast; 
none of them, at the same time, able to ren- 
der a reason why they fled, or to tell by whom 
they were pursued. 

« In Edinbuigh the citizens were driven to 
a kind of desperation of terror. Crowds ga- 
thered on the streets and surrounded the pro- 
vost, entreating him to give up all thought* of 
defending the town, whioi would haye been in- 
deed an impos^ility after the jscandalous re- 
treat of the dragoons. Whateyer the provost 
might think of the^ condition of the city, he 
maintained a good countenance ; and convoke 
ing a meeting of the magistracy, sent for the 
Justice- Clerk, the Lord Advocate, and Solici- 
tor-General, to come and partake their coun- 
cils. But these functionaries had wisely left 
the dty when the danger of its falling into the 
hands of the rebels beomie so very inuninent. 
In the meantime, other citizens, uninvited, in- 
*truded themselves into the place where the 
council was held, which speedily assumed the 
•ppoBivace of a disorderly crowd, most port of 
'^rhom were ckunotons for surrender. Many 
of the loudest were JaeobHes, wh« took that 
'mode of serving the Pritice*s cause. 

«« While the council was in this state of eon- 
faaon, a letter, snbeeiibed Charles Stewart, 
P. R., was handed into the meeting, but ihe 
^rorrost would not permit it to be opened, 
which gave rise to a furious debate. Tne vo- 
hmteers, in the meantime, were drawn up on 
the street, amid the same clamour and conster- 
nation which filled the council They received 
no orders from the provost, nor from any one 
ebe. At this juncture, a man, who was ne\|er 



discovered, mounted on a grev horsei rode along 
the frx>nt of their Une, caSling out, to the 
great augmentation of the general al^um, that 
the Highlanders were just at hand, and were 
sixteen thousand strong! The unlucky volun- 
teers, disheartened, and in a great measure de- 
serted, resolved at length to (fisembody them- 
selves, and to return their arms to the King^s 
magazine in the Castle. The muskets were 
received there according^, and the volunteers 
might be considered as disbanded as well as dis- 
armed. If some wept at parting with their 
arms, we beHeve the greater part were glad to 
be fWrly rid of the encumbrance. 

** In the interim the letter with the alarming 
signature was at length read in the council, and 
was found to contain a summons to surrender 
the city, under a promise of safety to the im- 
munities of the corporation, and the property 
of Individuals. The conclusion declared, that 
the Prince would not be responsible for the 
consequences if he were reduced to enter the 
city by force, and that such of the inhabitants 
as he found in arms against him must not ex- 
pect to be treated as prisoners of war. 

« The perusal of this letter increased the cry 
against resistance, which, indeed, the flight of 
the dragoons, and dispersion of the volunteers, 
rendered altogether impossible, the armed force 
being reduced to the Ca^-guard, and a few re- 
cruits of the newly-raised Edinburgh regiment. 
It was at length agreed on, by gen^eral consent, 
to send a deputation of the council to wait on 
the young Pnnce at Gray's Mill,within two miles 
of the city ; they were instructed to require a sus- 
pension of hostilities until they should have 
time to deliberate on the letter which had been 
forwarded to them. 

« The deputation had not long set forth on 
its destination, when one of those turns of for- 
tune which 80 unexpectedly threaten to de- 
range the most profound calculations of human 
prudence, induced many of the citizens to wish 
that the step of communicating vtith the rebels 
had been delayed. Intelligence arrived, ac- 
ouainting the magistrates and council, that Sir 
John Cope*0 army had arriyed in the trans- 
ports from Aberdeen, and that the fleet was 
seen off Dunbar, where the general intended 
to land his troops, and 'move mstantly to the 
relief of Edinbuigh. A messenger was sent 
to re-call the deputation, but he proved unable 
to overtake them. General Guest was re- 
sorted to with various proposals. He v^as 
asked to recall the dragoons; but replied, he 
considered it better for the service that they 
should join General Cope. The more zealous 
citizens then requested a new issue of arms to 
the volunteers; but General Guest seems to 
have been unwilling to place them again in ir- 
resolute hands; he said the magistrates might 
arm those whom they could trust from the 
city's magazine. Still, as it appeared that a 
day's time gained might save ihe city, there 
were proporals to resume tlie purpose of de- 
fence, at least for the time which Cope'e march 
from Dimbar was likely to occupy. It was 
therefore proposed to l^t to arms, ring the 
fire^bell, and re-assemble the volunteers, 
schemes which were abandoned as soon as 
moved, for it was remembered that the depu- 
tation of the magistrates and councillors were 
in the power of tha Uighlandmen, who, on 
the sound of an alarm in the town> were likely 
enough to hang them without ceremony. ** 

Finally, a party of the Cameron^ under 



Chevalier to make an attack on the town, se- 
cured an entn^ce during the night, by tht 
gate which was opened to let out a ha(iney- 
coach retumiug to the Canongate, after having 
safely deposited the deputies in the city, and ^ 
the town was taken. The third volume is fuU 
of interest; ve shall, if possible, retxmi to 
* prince Charlie,* and the consequences of the 
45, were it only for the sake of the close bear- 
ing of this part of the woric upon the novel of 
Waverley, 



True Stmesfir^mtht Hktmy of IrdatuL-i-Bj 
J. J, McGregor, author ^ a History of thf 
Frsn^ Revolution. Seeond series^ coa- 
taiuing the Memorabilia of Ireland under 
the Tudon. 18me^ Dublin, W. Curry, jun. 
luid Co. 1830. 

This volume embraces the eventful reigns of 
the Tudors, from 1483, to 1602. It is a so- 
ber epitome pf the history of the period, rather 
than a series of stories, nor do we think Mr. 
M'Gregor has kept in view, so closely as htf 
might have done, his professed intention of 
selecting the more striking and prominent 
parts en the narrative, and passing somewhat 
more cursorily over the connecting links. W« 
might complain too that he relates the most 
atrocious acts without appearing in the least 
to kindle into indignation, and passes over 
moving accidents and hefirt-rending events^ 
without ever melting into pathos. The ab- 
sence of enthusiasm we can willingly forgive^ 
but a little more of spirit, and expression ol 
natural feeling, would not have been amiis» 
Perhaps however, we do him the injustice of 
unconsciously referring his work to the high 
standard of Sir Walter Scottls Tales of m 
GrandfiEither, upon which the stories from the 
history of Ireland are avowedly modelled. The 
true history of Ireland, especially its ancient 
history, is a woik yet to be written. The ig- 
norance and error which prevail on thie subject 
among the mass of even generally well informed 
Irishmen, are truly de^orable. We trust we 
shall ere long do much to disabuse, and to in- 
form the public mind on this unportant topic,, 
and in the meanwhile we may congratulate our 
readers on the yery gratifying circumstanee^ 
that the particular attention of a ripe scholar^ 
and profound antiquary has been earnestly de- 
voted to this subject, through the instrumenta- 
lity of the Royal Irish Academy, of which he 
is a distinguished member, and as the result^of 
his laborious and accurate research are in the 
course of publication, we shall soon we trust 
have legitimate occasion to recur to the ques- 
tion of Irish antiquities, which we hope to 
render as surprising and instructive to our 
readers, as it has proved interesting to our- 
selves. To this sort of information Mr. 
McGregor's stories of course make no preten- 
sion, but we have no he»tation in recommend- 
ing the book as a di%ent and faithful compi- 
lation, highly useful and effectual for the pur- 
pose fpr which it is intended. We shall select 
as a fair specimen of the manner in which the 
book is written, an interesting passage in the 
life of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, son of the 
Earl of Kildare, who bearded Cardinal Wolsey 
before the English council, and grandson of 
him who proclauned Lambed Simuel, King in 
Ireland, but afterwards won the favor of Iien« 



ry VII. by his fraidc and manly benring, aad 

Finally, a party of the Camerons, under who excijsed himself for havipg wt fire to thi 

their leader, Locluel, being di£|»atched by the -cathedral of Oa^cl, oh the singular plciv t^at 
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on his consdenoe he meuit no disrespect to 
holy church, but **ke thought the archbiehop 
had been te ir.** In 1584, Archbishop AUan 
of Dublin, and some other leading men, ene- 
mies of the then eaii of Kildare, son of the 
eari last spoken of, and lord deputy of Ireland, 
{Mmorialled King Henry VIIL reoresenting 
various heavy grievances under which they 
and all his subjects in Ireland laboured, and 
eomplaining or divers disorders in the state. 
Henry, fired with indignation, ordered Kildare 
mstantly to repair to London, to answer chaiges 
of so serious a nature, and in the meanwhile 
to commit the government to some one for 
whose conduct he would be personally respon- 
sible. Kfldare was reluctanUy forced to obey, 
but most imprudently confided his official trust 
to his son Thomas, who had not then attained 
his* majority. 

*< It soon appeared evident that Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald was deficient in the qualifications 
most necessary for the government of the coun- 
try at such a crisis. His person and external 
endowments were indeed well ' calculated to 
excite public admiration ; but to the rashness of 
youth he added a great portion of family pride, 
an unbounded condidence in the power of the 
Geraldines, and an insolent contempt for the 
rivals of his house. The lords of the council 
■oon became offended at his petulance, and he 
was in no less danger from the suspicious vigi- 
lance of his enemies tlian the adulation of his 
friends. Intelligence having arrived that his 
^her had been committed to the Tower, each 
party watched the movements of the other 
with the greatest jealousy, and the capital was 
filled with rumours and conjectures. A corres- 
pondence was kept up between the enemies of 
the Geraldines m England and Irehmd, and 
one of the letters transmitted on this occasion 
was said to have been brought awav accident- 
ally firom the apartment of a priest uf John de 
la Hide, a friend of lord Thomas, which an- 
nounced the execution of the earl in the Tower, 
and the meditated destruction of his whole fa- 
mily. The youn^ deputy gave too ready an 
emr to the fatal mtelligence, and being insti- 
gated by his Irish kinsmen O'Neill and O'Con- 
nor, he determined to renounce his allegiance 
to the supposed destroyer of his father, and 
plunged at once into a ra^h and desperate re- 
l>cllion. 

« There was a mixture of mngnammifr and 
folly in his first proceedings. On the 1 1th of 
.June. 1534, he assembled at the caatle of Kil- 
mainn^n, then the residence of the chief-go- 
vernor, about one hundred and forty Irish 
horsemen, at whose head he rode through the 
capital in his robes of state, accompanied bv 
hid uncles. Sir John and Oliver Fitzgerald, 
James and John de la Hide, Biunet of Ball- 
griffcn, Bath of Dolardstown, Field of Buske, 
and Rorke a famous pirate. They rushed tu- 
multuously to the council, t«rho were at this 
time assembled in St. Mary's abbey, and who 
when lord Thomas entered their chamber, rose 
respectfully, expecting that he would take his 
place. But this the young deputy declined, 
and requesting them to be seated, thus ad- 
dressed them:~i- 

** * Howsoever injuriously we be treated, and 
forced to defend ourselves in arms, yet say not 
hereafter, but that in the open hostility which 
we here proclaim, we have showed ourselves 
no villains or churls, but warriors and gentle- 
men. This sword of estate is yours, not mine i 
1 recMved it idth an oath,' tmd have used it to 



your benefit : I should offend (nine honour if I 
turned the same to your annoyance, now that I 
have need of mine own sword, which I dare 
trust. As for this sword it flattereth me with 
a golden scabbard ; but it hath in it a pestilent 
edge, already bathed in the Geraldines* blood, 
and whetted for further destruction. Save 
yourselves from us as from your open enemies. 
I am no longer Henry's deputy, I am his foe. 
I am more disposed to meet him in the field, 
than to serve him in office ; I have more mind 
to conquer than to govern ; and if all the hearts 
of England and Ireland that have cause thereto, 
would join in this quarrel, as I trust they will, 
then should he be a by-word, as I hope he shall, 
for his heresy, lechery, and tyranny, wherein 
the age to come may score him among the an- 
cient princes of most abominable and hateful 
memonr.*'" 

« When the young deputy had terminated his 
violent harangue, Cromer, the primate took him 
cahnly by the hand, and pathetically remon- 
strated with him on the rashness and wicked- 

Bs of an attempt at rebellion, grounded on 
uncertain rumour, and totally unjustifiable, 
even if that rumour were confirmed. He warn- 
ed him against the folly of believing that he 
could subdue the kingdom by force, or retain 
it against the power of king Henry ; and he 
predicted, that if he persevered in the purpose 
which he had just avowed, he would involve 
his country in desolation and carnage, his whole 
fiEunily in ruin and dishonour, and himself in the 
terrible guilt of shedding innocent blood. 
** Yea,** added the good primate, ** the child is 
not yet bom that shall feel the smart of this 
day's uproar." 

*< While Cromer was delivering his speech, 
which he did with much emotion, some of the 
fbUowers of lord Thomas, who did not under- 
stand a word of English, fancied that the pri- 
mate was encouraging their voung chief in hb 
enterprise, and one of the Irish baords, who al- 
ways attended on such occasions, instantly 
burst into a strain of impassioned verse in praise 
of the hero, whom he designated as the gallant 
gUken lord, a titie by which he was generaUy 
distinguished, on account of the richness of hu 
dress, and the splendour of his train. The 
rhapeodist chided his delay and called him to 
the field, and the younff Geraldine unhappily 
was more influenced by ue romantic effusion of 
the bard, than by the sage counsels of the pre- 
late of Armagh. Throwing down the sword 
of state, he rushed precipitately from the coun- 
cil ; and as Dubbn had been lately much 
weaned by the plague, he was permitted for 
some days to hover about the dty, collect- 
ing his forces, and arranging his plan of 
operations. 

*< He Mras speedily joined by the O'Tooles 
of Wicklow, and some other msh septs, with 
whom traversing the English pale, he compelled 
the inhabitants to take an oath of fidelity to 
his cause, on pain of imprisonment : and he sent 
enussaries to the pope, and the emperor Charles 
y. intreating then* assistance. As the devasta- 
tion of Fingal, the principal granary of Dublin, 
now menaced the citizens with fiamine, they 
sen^ some forces for its protection ; but these 
were defeated near Salcock-wood, and eighty 
of them slain. Emboldened by this success, 
lord Thomas approached the gates of DubUn, 
and threatened to deliver up the citv to de- 
struction, unless he were permitted to lay siege 
to the castie, where archbishop Allan, and some 
oiher enemies'^ the Geraldines had taken re- 



fuge. The constable of the castle, which was 
then defended by strong walls and towers, and 
encompassed by a broad and deep moat, relying 
on the security of the fortress, permitted the 
citizens to save their habitations from ruin, by 
accepting lord Thomases terms; but Allan, 
filled with terror at the recollection that he had 
been the chief instrument in procuring the dis- 
pace of Kildare, had a vessel prepared secretly, 
m which he embarked for England ; but either 
through the iterance or treachery of the pilot, 
who was a Fitzgerald, the ship was stranded 
near Clontarf. Allan took refuge in an adia- 
cent house, where his retreat was quickly dis- 
covered by a party of rebels stationed at Artain, 
who dra^d him from his bed in barbarous 
triumph, and brought him, naked as he was, 
before lord Thomas and Us uncles, Sir John 
and Sir Oliver Fitzgerald. The unhappy prelate 
cast himself on his luees, and adjured his arch-, 
enemy by the love he bore his Maker, to ^are 
the life of a Christian and a bishop. The young 
lord turned his hone from him with disdain, 
and exclaiming in Irish, Beir naim a bodachf 
** Away with the churl !** his sanguinary fol- 
lowers interpreted his orders, (whatever might 
have been their commander's intention) in the 
most cruel sense, and instantiy hewed the arch- 
bishop to pieces." 

Three of the uncles of this youn^ Fitzgerald, 
who never joined in his rebellion, but discoun- 
tenanced it from the first, were by kinff Hen- 
ry's orders invited to a banquet by lord Grey» 
were seized after the banquet in open violation 
of the rites as well of hospitality as of honor, 
were sent to England, and after the mockery 
of a trial, on a charge of high treason, were 
hanged at Tyburn, together with this young 
man himself, now become earl of Elildare, ai3 
other two of his uncles ; the whole transaction 
being a tissue of treachery, tyranny, and judi- 
cial murder, of the blackest most detestable 
description : yet McGregor relates the story 
with as little expression of indignation or emo- 
tion of any kind, as if he were recounting the 
hbtory of a game at chuck-farthing. 

In the concluding page of the volume, we 
noticed the following sentence : — 

" The wretched people, however, became 
the victims of these factions, who made a de- 
sert, and then called it peace." 

Mr. M*Gregor should not thus assassmate 

a magnificent passage in Tacitus, without giving 

the least intimation of his felonious intent.* 

We rejoice to see that a second edition of the 

first series of this valuable little work has just 

appeared. Both volumes are prettily embel- 

lislied, at least the landscape embellishments are 

good. Kirkwood's figures, however, are stifiT 

and unnatural 

« See tke speech of Galnnu in the life of Afrricol^— 
atqae ubi Bolmidinem fjMaant, pacem sppeilanb 



Stories from the History of Greece^ from the 
earliest period to its final amquetd by the 
Romans. Adapted to the capacities of chiU 
dren. By the Rev. Edward Groves, JmL, B. 
in two vols. 18mo. W. F. Wakeman, Dublin j 
and Baldwin and Graded^ Lond<m, I8S0. 

If the rising generation be wise in proportion 
to the appuances and means provided for its 
instruction, we shall presentiy become a nation 
of philosophers. There certunly never was a 
time when greater attention was paid to the 
important business of education, or in which 
the reasoning powers of the young were earitier 
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^ more Mttdnouily cnltivBted. The history 
of Greece ie one ahoimding in strikiiig and re- 
markable eventa, and ftrongly marlced and in- 
ierestinff charactetB ; it therefore affords pecu- 
liar faciiitieg for a series of stories calculated to 
engage the attention of the young. The pre- 
sent is a very unpretending and judicious com. 
pilation ; the narrative possesses the simplicity 
and clearness so desirable in works of thw na- 
ture, and the brief reflections, occasionally in- 
terspersed, are plain, sensible, and conceived in 
a proper spirit. The two little volumes are 
very nicely got up.* There are two eihbel- 
bdunents in each, drawn by Lover, and en- 
graved by Kirkwood, so that this, like the 
book last noticed, is a wortc purely Irish in all 
Hs details. The embellishments are extremely 
well executed, the vignettes particulariy pleased 
tas, and we are very glad to notice a little book 
io creditable to the Dublin press. 

The following brief extract from the account 
of Alexander's expedition into Asia, will en- 
able our readers to judge of the manner in 
which the book is written, better than the most 
laboured description: 

«* Having settled all his affiEdrs in Macedonia, 
he set out for Aria, with a small but well-se- 
lected army. It consisted of thirty thousand 
footy and torn or &ve thousand horse, all brave 
and weU-discipliMd men, inured todangersaai 
hardships, and omnaanded by officers who had 
mwtt grey in the service. Proceeding from 
Macedonia, he passed by Amphipolis, crossed 
the river Strymon, and aftenrards the Hebrus, 
near their mouths; and at length arrived at 
'fiastos on the Hellespont, whence he crossed 
bto Asia with his fleet, not far from the place 
where Xerxes had erected his famous bndge. 
On approaching the Asiatic shore, he flung his 
javelm at the land, as if to take possession of 
It, and leaped on diore completely armed; after 
which he offered sacrificee to the gods for such 
a fiivorable descent. 

** Immediately on landing, Alexander went 
to visit the ruins of Troy, whidi lay to the 
south of the Hellespont, and caused games to 
be celebrated round the tomb of Achilles, a 
hero, wlkose memory he held in peculiar honor. 
How he imitated him will be nown in a sub- 
aequent part of his life. 

*« Thence he proceeded northwards to the 
Giaaicus, a small river which dischaiges itself 
into the Propontus or sea of Marmora, where 
Anites the Persian satnq^ or governor of the 
province, had collected an army to oppose him. 
This plan of resisting the invader was objected 
to by Memnon, one of the best generals in the 
service of Darius. He was unwilling that all 
dioald be riaqued in a pitched battle, and re- 
commended that the country should be laid 
waste, and eTen ^e cities destroyed, so as thus 
to compel Alexander to retreat through want 
ef food. But his good advice was thrown 
away. Anites declared he would not suffer 
sadi havoc m his province; he even accused 
Heamon of wishing to protract the war for his 
private advantage. A battle therefofe was de- 
cided on: the rapid approach of the Grecian 
aimy soon brought it to an issue. 

''On arriving at the river, Parmenio^ seeing 
the opposite banks covered with the enemy*s 
troops, advised the king to allow his army to 
•eacamp and take Uieir rest during the night, so 
as to be refreshed for the onset in the morning. 

« la T«L %ptme OIK however, we obeenred s glsriiur 
v MitWui of Enmh orunm^r. An OTinrBltfht of ifda 
IdadlipiftfeSriy fevf^dieiisi^tola«idldr£vk>^ 



But Alexander, who knew how much depended 
on first impressions, declared that it would be 
disgraceful, if, after having crossed the Helles- 
pont, they should be stopped by a stream; for 
so he styled the Granicus in contempt. The 
army was therefore ordered to advance: the 
king plunged into the river on horseback, fol- 
lowed by his choicest troops: the Persians on 
the other side crowded to the spot where the 
enemy were crossing, and in a short time the 
battle became general 

** Alexander was exposed to great danger in 
the onset. Regardless of himself, desirous 
only of setting an example to his troops, he was 
attacked in the hottest part of the contest by 
Spithrobatee, a son-in-law of Darius, who« at 
the head of forty Persian noblemen, signalized 
himself by acts of bravery. Alexander rushed 
on him with hid pike, and laid him dead at his 
feet At the same moment, Rasaces, the bro- 
ther of the Persian, attacked him behind, and 
with a blow of his battle-axe, struck off the 
plume of his helmet: then preperinff to repeat 
the Uow, he raised his arm again, when Chtns, 
one of Alexander's most faithful officers, cut 
off his hand with one blow of his sabre^ and 
saved his 40vereiffn*s life. The Persiana at 
length began to give way, afW a gallant re- 
sistance; and in every dnection fled. Arrites 
escaped fitmi the battle, but afterwards put 
himself to death through remorse for having 
been the cause of a deteat so injurious to h& 
master. The loss of the Persmna was very 
great; that of the Macedoniana but trifling. 
The dead were honoured with a splendid fune- 
ral: statues of brass were erected in Macedon 
for twenty-five of the king's immediate follow- 
ers, who fell in the first attack; and to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the victory, the conoueror 
caused three hundred of the captive shields to 
be SMit to Greece^ with this inscription: << Alex- 
ander, son of PhiHp, with the Greeks, the La- 
cedemonians excepted, gained those spoila from 
the baibariaoa wlu> inhabit Asia." 



The Cmtrt and Camp of Bwmoparte, 1 vol 
small 8va London, Murray, 1829. 

We are indebted to the late sagadous Mr. 
Constable who stood-god father, as Sir .Wal. 
ter tells us in his last vc^ume, to the novel of 
Rob Roy, for the introduction, or at least for 
the revival, of cheiq» publications^ depending 
for their profit on a very extended circulation. 
The principle was adopted by the Society fer 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and has 
since been acted upon in a very spirited and 
creditable manner by Mr. Muiray, m the work 
called the « Family Library.* The recent and 
enlarged edition of the life of Napcdeon, is a 
considerable improvement upon the former one, 
and may be justly pronounced an admirable 
epitome of the life imd actions of that extra- 
ordinary man: indeed Mr. Lockharfa little 
work bids fair we think to supersede his father- 
in-law's more difluse and circumstantial pro- 
duction on the seme subject, whickr bears but 
too evident marks of that want /n leisura for 
deliberate mvestigation and concision of style, 
which almost necessarily, disqualifies Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, while he rataina his present nume- 
roua and distractiiu^ avocations, from executing 
any great historical work as it deserves ; a task 
for which, however, we deem him pre-emi- 
nenUy <pialified by nature and attainments, 
did time and opportunity permit him to do 
justice to hia powers^ and We stiU ]wk fbrward^ 



to a f^ure revision and oonmresskm of hh MSk, 
of Napoleon, when he shall be less actively 
oociqned with other duties, that will leave it a 
more worthy and fanlUess monument of the 
writer as well as of his hero. 

The Court and Gamp of Buonaparte la 
intended as a sort of appendix to the life of Na» 
poleon, with which the fimiily libranr opened.' 
It consists of a series of sbort independent 
biogn4>hies of the brothers, sisters, wives» mi- 
nisters, marshals and generals of Buonaparte^ 
to the number of forty-six, arranged acceding 
to the impartial precedence of their alphabetic 
cal initials. A picturesque view of the appear- 
ance which the court and camp of Napoleon 
presented to an eye-witness^ with pers<mal 
sketches grafted upon it, would hpave formed 
in our opinion a much mere interestiBr work ; 
indeed, in esecutiony as well as in design^ tha 
present v<^ume falls considerably short of the 
masterly little work to udiieh it ia intended aa 
a supplement. We shaH, however, give the 
reader an opportunil^ of judging fer himself* 
and for this purpose shall select the Ufe of Mac- 
donald, Duke oif Tarentum, as a fror spedmeii 
of the style and compositioa of the work. 

** Macdonald is the sona fff Highland dun- 

MPossef (or poor gentleman), <tf the Ckm- 
roland sept, who was among the first to joiis 
the standard of Charies Edward Stewart, ia 
174A. Having been educated for the Catholie 
Church, he was master of three languages, 
French, English, and Gadic, and attended 
the adventurer aa interproter throughout hie 
expedition. After the battle of Cidloden ho 
escaped to France, where he settled. The son 
was bom in the little town of Saaonra» No^ 
vember 17th, 1765. 

« At an early age he entered aa lieutenant 
into the' Iridi raiment of Dillon. He em- 
braced, but not te extravagance, the nrinci|dea 
of the revdution. Hie education had been, 
more libenl than that of military men gen». 
rally— of the French military especkdly.-.«nd 
he was not so dazzled by tiie new UghV as to 
be insensible to the dark spota iriiidv deformed 
even its dawn. 

« After the battle af Jemmi^eai Colonel 
Macdonald b^gan to attract the notice of Eu- 
repe. He was present at most of the actiona 
which were fought in the low Countries^ Aa 
general of brigade, he led the van of the army 
of the north ; and contributed to the conquest 
of Holland, by passing the Vahal on Uie ice^ 
in defiance of a fnrioua f^¥P^madi> from tha 
batteries of Nim^uen. 

« Appointed Governor of Remei (1798)^ 
General Macdonald endeavoured to restore Um 
public tranquillity, in a city which had long 
been the theatre of strife between the partisana 
of the old and new order of thmgs, and in 
this capacity he acted with stem severity. Not 
only dnl he banish the ecclesiastics, but he put 
to death all ^o asserted the independence of 
the state. At Frosinone he had the barbarity 
to massacre all the armed inhabitants^ and to 
bum their houses to the ground. Such con- 
duct would have created no surprise in aa Au- 
gereau, w Davoust, or Massena: but from 
this phlegmatic thiiJcing officer, mankind had 
looked for different thii^ It is some conso* 
lation to think, that if this was the first, it 
was also the last stain of the kind on hit dia- 
meter. Mack approached, and he abandoned 
the Eternal Ci^, but returned to it on the 
defeat of that generaL He once more lefi ii^ 
to diiT^r mto e|ecttli&iBi^tottt desiyna Of h* 
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gorenvnent on tka IdogiKm oi Nay^j Wi )m 
was ere long dciven out of Italy by Suwarrpff. 
^ « Macdonald .took part with Buonapfurte, on 
Ibe 18th BnuKkaire; and was rewarded with 
•ome important miouons, from the last of which 
«^the embaeay to €opeuhagen-4ie did not return 
until 1803. Then his favour with the First 
Consul ceased. He had the honesty to r^ro- 
l^ate, in no measured terms, the conduct pur- 
sued towards Moreau ; and some officious per- 
ffiou haying r^orted his words to Buoni^>arte, 
lie WBs imnMS^at^y ordered to retire into the 
country, or at least toappear no more at court. 
He obeyed without complaint, though he did 
not witness without resentment the omission of 
\is name in the list of marshals in 1804. He 
aemained in obtouiity until the Austrian war 
^f 1809, when he was sent to direct the inex 
perienced Eugene Beauhamois in the defence 
•f Italy. Bb pursued the Austrians into Hun- 
gary and had the principal share in the victory 
at Kaab. But it was at Wagram that he ex- 
hibtted the greatest intrepidity. He forced 
the enemy's centre, though it was defended by 
two hundred pieces of cannon. The manner 
in which he performed this eminent service 
sailed forth the apfteise of the emperor, who 
oodbraced him, anid created him a' mco-shal on 
the field of battle. < From this day forward,' 
said the emperor, < let ua be firiends ! ' This 
was some reparation for the wronff he had sus- 
tained, but the old prejudice stili lingered in 
the bieast of Napoleon* 
. ** Ilie new miwrshal was next intrusted with 
the government of Gbats, where his conduct 
formed an honourable contrast to what it had 
been 9t Rome, l^ot onlv did he preserve ngo- 
jous discipline among the troops, but he won 
the esteem of the inhabitants to such a degi^ee, 
that, en hw d^arturo, they begge<f him to 
aocqot 100>000 fiwica, as well as a box of 
jewels tar mm of his daughters. He nobly 
refused both, observing that if they considered 
themselves under any obligation to him, they 
had other means of returning it, by taking 
tan s>f three hundred sick soldien^ whom he 
was cpmpelled to leave behind. 
. << In SpMor and Russia, the marahal (now cre< 
aied Duke of Tarentum) equalled the best of 
{Napoleon's lieutenants. The campaign of 
£axony found him at his post of danger and 
hoi&auf; . He was at liutsen and Bautzen ; but 
the most signal of his services was rendered at 
Xieipsic. > After gallantly withstanding the 
assaults. of the enemy (October 18th, 20th, 
1818), and that too in. spite of the Saxon de- 
lection, hb was (Ik perilous duty of protectiDg 
the French rear during the retreat The fierce 
attacks of an overwhelming enemy, with the 
idostructi<m of the bridge over whurh the iugi- 
itives had hoped to escape,, exhibited a scene of 
aaassacre and drowning— .a seem unrivalled for 
iLoraor, except by the passage of the Berezina. 
JVIacdooald {bunged into the Bister, and saved 
himself by swimming, while the illustrious 
Pomatowsky, * the last h<^ of the Poles,' 
■his associate in covering the retreat, sank to 
xise no more. Macdonald faithfully adhered 
to the emperor, until the abdication of Fou- 
taineblean ; and exerted himself so warmly in 
the endeavour to procure good terms for the 
fiiilen chief and his &mily from the allied 
prinoes, that Napoleon could not but think 
with compuiiction of the little favour he had 
«ver shewn this marshal, in comparison of what 



sented his own sword to MaodonaUL * Take 
it,* said he, < it is a soldier's gift to his comrade. 
Duke of Tarentum, I wish I had known you 
sooner, as well as I do now.' 

** Lik^ the other marshals, the Duke of Ta^ 
rentum was caressed and loaded with honours 
by the new government. Nominated a peer 
of France, he made in the Chamber two sug- 
gestions, dbtinguished alike for their wisdom, 
justice, and importance. He prc^Mised that 
the emigrants whose possesuons had passed into 
private hands, should be indemnified by the 
formation of a fund, to whidi twelve millioiw 
of francs shall be annuaQy contributed ; and, 
in like manner, that the grants of the imperial 
government should be held inviolate. Both 
were rejected ; but with him rested the praise 
of having proposed measures which would 
have conciliated two powerful and discontented 
parties, and perh^w prevented the disasters 
that fc^owed. 

** When the ex-enq)erar returned to trouble 
France, the marshal continued honourably 
fiuthful to the royal eaose. He proceeded to 
Lyons to join MonsieMr, in repelling the in- 
vmler. He soon found, however, that the 
troops were secretly reserved to des^ their 
standards. He harangued them, but to no 
purpose; they preserved a gloomy and ominous 
silence. He placed two battalions bdund some 
barricades which had been hastily erected to^ 
defend the passage of the Rhone. The mei 
quietly remained in the position assigned to 
tnem ; but no sooner did they hear the cfy of 
Viv€ tEmpereur I raised by the advanced guard 
of Napoleon*s little army* than they eagerlv 
scKammed over the barriobdesy and, in |pite m 
their commander's entreaties, flew into the 
aims of their ancient comrades. He was forced 
to retire, and would havo been taken prisoner 
by his own tnx^ had not some of them, 
DMyre honouraUe than the rest, inosted on his 
evasion being unobstructed. He returned to 
Paris, where he again hoped to make a stand ; 
but on the emperor's approach, he was again 
abandoned. Resolved, however, to continue 
his fidelity to the very last, he accompanied the 
fugitive Louis to the frontiers of the kingdom. 

M During Um Hundred Days> theduke would 
accept no conomand under Ni^holeon. He re- 
mained in the capital, and enrolled himseli 
amoa^ the grenadiers of the National Guard. 
In this unifonn he appeared at court after the 
restontion of the king. He was soon made 
Aich-^chanoellor of the L>egioa of Honour, 
and Govermn' of the Twenty-First Military 
Division ; and afterwards Major-general of the 
Royal Guard. 

*< If Macdonald ii not one of the greatest, he 
is certainly among the most respectable of the 
French marshals. He is a brave soldier and a 
skilful general ; and in his perMmal conduct he 
has shewn both moderation and independence. 
He enridied himself by no rapine; he hesitated 
not to brave Napoleon's anger in behalf of his 
friimd Moreau ; and shewed himself superior 
to the revenge which ensued. His fidelity to 
Napoleon himself in the midst of apostacy will 
ever be honourable to his character-— a character 
on which, indeed, we can trace but one stain, 
— hb cruelty to the revolted inhabitants of the 
Roman State. 

*< Marshal Macdonald passed some months in 
this country in the year 1820: visited, with 
great attention, the localities of Charles Ed-^ 



and. Hebrides ; iqost of whom he found in very 
humble drcumstances. 

« He inhabits in Paris the q>lendid hotel of 
the Legion of Honour, and has a princely 
chateau on the banks of the Loire. He hw 
daughters, but no wa to inherit his title.** 



he had lavished on others, who now deserted ward's campaign in Scotland; and shewed 
Jtfm in his hour of need. At parting, he pre- mudx kindAeas to his ralatioiisin the Highhmdw 



Annah t>f the Peninitdar Campaigns from 1806 
to 1814. By the Autftor of ** Ofril Thorn- 
ton.'* 8 vols. 12mo. BUdavood, Ediiir 
burgh; and Odell, London. 1829. 

Of the > numerous and veiy able works which 
have appeared on the memorable subject of the 
Peninmdar campaigns, this is, we ihivkf the 
poe UKMt likely to become and to oontinue 
widely popular. It is very carefully, as well^n 
agpreeably written, and presents a most valuabla 
record of the splendid aduevements of tha 
British arms during the momentous period oi 
which it tjreats. The author was already 
favourably known to the public, and deservedly 
so, as the writer of a woric of fiction very dit* 
ferent frcmi the dull round of ordinary trash 
which is put forth under the name of fashion- 
able nov^ by persons grossly ignorant of the 
4)f good society. 
e aie extremely gkd that Oaptain Hamil. 
ton has undertaken the nM>re important and re- 
sppnsible office of a composer of true histoiy« 
toumce he has proved himself eo fully competent 
idfto do justice to tbe task. His professknud 
ac<{UBintance wkh the subject, and the active 
personal share he had in many of the scenes he 
paints, enable him to oombine a certain tech^ 
nical accuracy, and a knowledge of localitiei^ 
with force and clearness of language, whi<^ 
stamps his narrative witii that air of minute 
veracity scarcely attainable, by any other than 
an eye witness. In desadUng mihtary posi- 
tions and operations, this is especially import- 
ant The woriu of Dr. Southey, Colonal 
Jones, and O)lonel Napier, on the same sub* 
jeet, will doubtless find a place in our libraries, 
and be esteraaed and quoted as books of ref». 
rence, and the work of the last named autiior, 
especially, vniX remain a lasting standard of 
professional, as well as historical authority, aa 
the high sources from which its details are de- 
rived, and the freshness and vigour of its style 
justlyentitle it to do. Gur countryman, lord 
Londonderry's account too, is of no inconsider- 
able value as a militarr dironicle ; but stall we 
have little hesitation' in declaring our ^Mniou^ 
that the work now under review is the one 
calculated to ** pass into families'* as the fanu- 
liar popular recoirl of ihe transactions it nw 
lates. It is the conviction of its importaaoe 
and utility in this remiect, that induces us to 
notice it thus at length, akhoogh it is ahneady 
three weeks did in Dublin. We had intended 
to give an abstract of our autlu^'s account of 
the horrors which preceded the battle of Co* 
runna, and of Sir John Moore's death, which 
cannot be perused with feelings other than 
those of the deepest interest; but want of 
space compels us to confine our extracts to tiie 
final assault and fiill of Badi^, related in the 
third volume : 

** At ten o'clock, on the night of the sixth, 
Greneral Golville and Colonel Barnard moved 
out of the trencher and led on their divisions 
to the assault On reaching the fdacis th^ 
were discovered by the gaarribon ; and instantly 
a tremendous fire opened. Though the car- 
nage in the ranks was very great, the troops 
continued their advance; and entered the co- 
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▼61^ waf at 4he poiiito where th^jpaliiades 
bad been destroyed by the batteries. The hid- 
den were then fixed down the countencaip, 
and the descent into the ditch was quickly 
affected. 

M Though the formatioB of the troops was 
necessarily bn^en in these operations, they 
immediately advanced against the breaches, 
and soon succeeded in gaining the ascent ; but 
such were the obstacles prepeured by the enemy, 
that it was found impoeeible to svrmount theuL 
Not only had the summits of the breaches 
Wen obstructed by the chevaux-de-lrize, but 
deep and wide trenches had been dug, in the 
bottom of which were planted iron spikes, and 
the whole of the surrounding buildings were 
caaemated and occupied by light infantry. To 
ereroome these obstacles, many gallant but 
unsuoceesinl i^terapts were made by the troops; 
but after persevering with a courage impossible 
p^ he supMsedf ihey were at len^ compelled 
to retire. The attack was again r enewe d , but 
without more favourable issue ; and nearly all 
the superior officers being disabled, the troops 
were withdrawn to prepare for fresh efforts 
when the day should dawn. 

** In the meanwhile, the third division, led by 
General Kempt, and commanded by Genersd 
Picton, advanced to escalade the castle; and 
on approaching the Rivillas, were received by 
a heavy fire from all the works to the eastward 
of the town. They speedily descended into the 
fitcby and planted their ladders. These, un- 
fortunately* were found too short, and did not 
reach within four feet of the summit of the 
tamparU This obstacle, though not insuper- 
aUe, materially diminished the rapidity of the 
ascenty and kept the troops longer esroosed to 
a destructive fire than would otherwise have 
been necessary. Showers of grenades, stones, 
and rafters of wood» were likewise poured 
down on them by the enemy, and the slaughter 
was veiy great. General ^icton and General 
Kempt were carried from the field severely jos, 
wounded, and the command of the division ~ 
devolved on Colonel Campbell of the ninety 
fourth. Under this officer, the attack lost 
jiothing of its energy. The troops, anxious 
to escape from the dreadful fire to which they 
Were exposed in the ditch, eagerly mounted 
the ladders, and as they reached the summit, 
fonned on the rampart. A short struggle then 
ensoedr— -and in a lew minutes the division 
were in poesession of the castle. 

** Soon afterwards, the brigade of General 
Walker, after forcing the barrier on the road 
to Oliven^ succeeded in entering the town by 
escalade. Before this was effected, several of 
the hidden broke, and Greneral Walker was 
disabled by a severe wound. The troops, how- 
ever, persevered in the assault with a spuit and 
jgidlantry which drew the ^iplause of Lord 
Wellington, who witnessed their efforts from a 
jmaU eminence near the trenches, from whence 
he directed the whole movements of attack. 
The brigade of General Walker then advanc- 
ing by the ramparts, attacked in rere the troops 
pasted for defence of the breaches, and imme- 
diately di^)er8ed them. 

^ No sooner did Lord Wellington receive 
intelbg«nce of the success of the third and 
fifth divisions, than he directed the fourth and 
h^t divisions again to advance on the breaches; 
and fresh troops being thrown into the town, 
an reiii«tance ceased on the uart of the garrison. 
General Pfaillippon and his stafi^ with about 
knu hiandred men, escaped across the river to 



Fort St Christoval, and shortly afterwards 
surrendered. 

** The i^ole of the garrison, amounting 
nearly to four thousand, were made prisoners. 
A considerable quantity of arms and amunition, 
one hundred and seventy-two pieces of artillery, 
and more than ^hty thousand shot, were found 
in the place. The expenditure of life, on the 
port of the alhes, during this extraordinary 
siege, was very ^reat; by the returns, the 
number of killed and wounded amounted to 
neariy five thousand. 

** Considering the boldness of the effort and 
the magnitude of the obstacles to be overcome, 
the capture of fiadajos is one of those events 
in our annals, of which Englishmen may well 
feel proud. * Never, probably,' says Colonel 
Jones, * since the discovery of gunpowder, 
were men more exposed to its action than those 
assembled in the ditch to assault the breaches. 
Many thousand shells and hand^enades, nu- 
merous bags filled with powder, every kind of 
burning composition and destructive missile, 
had been prepared and placed along the parapet 
of the whole front ; these, under an incessant 
roll of musquetry, were buried into the ditch 
without intermission for upwards of two hours, 
giving to its surface an appearance of vomiting 
fire, and producing sudden flashes of lii^t more 
vivid than the day. Description, hoa^evcr, 
conveys but a faint idea of the imposing nature 
of such a mode of defence. The doors of suc- 
cess were certainly thrown open; but they 
were so vigilantly guarded, the approach to 
them was so sta^wn with difficulties, and the 
scene altogether so appalling, that instead of 
its being a disparagement to the troops to have 
failed in forcing tmough them, is it not rather 
a subject for pride and exultation that they had 
firmness to persevere m the atten^t till re- 
called.** 

We shall never foiget an anecdote of a cir- 
cumstance that followed the capture of Bada- 
related to us by a distinmiished veteran 
officer, now a General in his Majesty's service. 
He described, as only an officer and an eye- 
witness can describe, the horrible nature of the 
task the troops had to encounter, in conse- 
quence of the shortness of the scaling ladders, 
in scrambling up the wall of Badges, whilst 
the enemy hurled them down, man after man, 
in quick succession into the ditch below, where 
they were instantly suffocated in the filth, as it 
was the common sewer of the city. On gain- 
ing the town, however, in spite of the com- 
manding position and vigorous resistance of the 
enemy, it was neoessarily id>andoned «for some 
hoars to the fury of the troops. In turning 
the angle of a street, on the way to his quar- 
ters, he met a young and dehcate Spanishlady, 
evidently of elevated rank, shrieking and run- 
ning at her utmost speed before a party of 
English soldiers. Perceiving his rank by his 
dress and bearing, she threw herself imploringly 
upon his protection ; he commanded the men 
to desist, and drew his sword to enforce his 
orders : the men levelled their muskets and de- 
manded as a matter of right, that he should in- 
stantly retire, or they would shoot him, and 
he was compelled to abandon that miserable 
lady to their brutal violence. 

There are several minor blemishes and slight 
inaccuracies in the annals of the ^ Peninsular 
Campaigns,** which we forbear to dwell upon. 
Ubi plura niteut, &c We observe that Ci4>- 
tain Hamilton follows Dr. Southey in repre- 
senting Charies the Fomth of Spaip, as hav- 



ing ended his life at Compi^pie, whHh«r here" 
tired soon afUr his fifial abdication in fikvor of 
*his friend and. ally* Napoleon; it is of Uttla 
consequence where the poor creature ended his 
dishonorable days, but we believe he died at 
Rome. 

We could wish that the anthor had inserted 
a glossary of such technical terms as, t^te-dib- 
pont, en potence, gome, ravelin. &c. for the 
benefit at least of hb mhr readers, for we must 
not confess that we of the fighdng sex have 
any use for such explanations. We may add 
that the fourteen plates cooaist of plans of tha 
Peninsular battles. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

An Apology for the ^tabUahed Church in Ire- 
land: being an attempt to prove that its 
present state is more pure than in anyperiod 
since the Reformation. In a series of let- 
ters addressed to the Eari of MoaatcaskiL 
By the Rev. H. Newland, 'B. D. vicar 6( 
Bannow. — Dublin: W.. Curry and Co. ; 
Hurst, Chance and C0.9 Londoa, 

If tLnz man doulit, which w« never did» that 
the Established Church in Ireland is now in a 
state of greater purity than it has ever been 
before, since those dim and shadowy centuries 
when Ireland was an island of saint^ and pietjf 
and repose, and her light (which Archbishop 
Usher proves to the satisfaction of all churoh^ 
men was the true light,) shined brightly amid 
the darkness of surrounding nations, let such 
doubter read Afr. Newland^s bocdc, with tba 
long^inded title above recited, and be coiw 
vinced, and renounce the error df his thoughta 

Our principle, as literary men, is to leave th^ 
Cfaurclf to the supervision of the bishops, as wa 
do the State to the care of the parliament. Il 
is our private opinion that the catapult of tha 
Bi^op of Ferns is quite equal to the task of 
battering down Xiord Mountcashel*s logical 
ramparts, and that the vicar of Bannow is 
somewhat si^erfluous in volunteering his aic^ 
seeing that in the first place, as the witty and 
caustic dean of Cork slyly observes, the public 
can judge on which side assistance was most 
wanted; and secondly, the vicar does not seem 
possessed of any very extraordinary weapons 
or prowess beyond what might be reasonably 
expected from any well informed churchmao. 
We think too, he sometimes speaks evil of dig^ 
nities with a flippancy and lightness rather nn#> 
l)ecoming his profession, and in the case of 
Charles the First, he commits a gross historic 
cal anachronism, and takes advantage of his 
own mistake to Indulge in unseemlv vitupera^ 
tion against that murdered king. We are sorrr 
to observe a spirit of asperity and of person^ 
recrimination creeping into this controversy^ 
which we had hoped the good sense and good 
taste of the high contending parties would have 
led them to avoid. In private life men can 
continue to entertain the most cordial feelings 
towards each other, thouffh differing in opinion 
on important snlnecte. It is very strange how 
difficult it seems tor even the wise and good to 
preserve the same courtesy and kindness in dis- 
cussions of a public nature. 

Mr. Newhmd's book contains some corions 
and important infonnatiogi as to tiie quanti^ 
of ecclesiastical property^in the hands of lay^ 
men in Ireland. He states that Ihe amount 
received by the huty in tithes is egoal to that 
received 1^ all the Mibeps and clexi^ -, we to^M 
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iMi tiiAt Itt bftd Teriiled hk ttatements on this 
hemi by referenoet to the documents which 
proTe them to be tnie. On the vhole, the 
work is one evinGing considerable research and 
information ; bnt it is sometimes too intempe- 
rate towards Lord Moontcashel, and too adu- 
latory towards the bishop. It dearly esta- 
blishes that which we had thought was pretty 
ffenerally allowed, that the improvement of the 
Irish Qmrch Establishment in general, has 
kept pace with the rery marked improrement 
in the selection of bishops, since the union; 
nnd that a gradual reformation is even now in 
course of steady and progresuve operation, 
through the natural and legitimate diannel of 
the oonstitated ecclesiaetical authorities. 



Irish Priatt and English Landlords, By the 
Author of « Hyacinth O'Gara." — Dublin, 
R. M. Tim% 1830. 

Ws remember to have read « Hyacinth 0*Gara' 
with considerable pleasure; there was an ad- 
herence to truth and nature in it which is rarely 
to be met with in books of that stamp. The 
idea was an odd one, it seemed borrowed from 
the history of Castle Rack-rent, <me of the 
most powerful of Miss £dgeworth*s national 
•ketches, perhi^ indeed the most profound of 
aU. For the generatione of sipiires in Castle 
Rack-rent, we had a succession of parsons in 
Hvacinth O'Oara, and the character of old 
Thady the chronicler is varied accordingly. 

The present little work possesses tli^ same 
excellencies as the former in the occasional 
touches of Lish national character and modes 
of expression; but there is, as might almost 
be expected, from the usual character of these 
|>oUUco-religious stories, a good deal of pre- 
judice and consequent misrepresentation. We 
Aold it to be directly unfiGur and reprehensible 
>to make use of fiction as a vehicle for vilifying 
fmy class of men whatever. If Irish pnests 
do evil, let their nusdeeds be proved and 
punished either by the law of opinion, or by 
the law of the land. Let facts have due pub- 
licitv, *< and whip the rascals naked through the 
wond,** no matter who or what the said ras- 
cals happen to be; but let no man invent sto^ 
ries to hold up the members of any particular 
order, merely as such, to scorn or abhorrence. 
To us at least this seems a strange, though not 
unusual, departure from the )>lain dictates of 
high principle and honoraUe feeling. We do 
not mean to bring so heavy a change against 
every one who has thou^t and acted differ- 
ently in thb respect; we know that many have 
done so with the most conscientious views, but 
we trust that on reflection, they will think vrith 
us, and employ their talents for the future in a 
manner more perfectly consistent with that 
pure love of all our fellow-creatures, which Ca. 
tholic Christianity so indispensably requires and 
enjoins, as the second great commandment in 
the law. 

Stm^ in NoJhtral History s exhibiting a po- 
pular vietb of the most striking and interesting 
objects of the Material World^Bj W. 
Rhind. — Oliver & Boyd, Edinbuigh; Simp- 
kin and JI^Dmhally iJondon, 1830. 12mo. 

Tms is a veiy pleasing book on a very pleasing 
subject It is exceedmgly agreeable to turn 
from the dull round of (ndinary cares and vex- 
ations to the freshness of mighty nature. Mr. 
Rhind k k «ODgeniAl 9pa$, ipdwm one can fol- 



low with interest and advantage through the 
flowery fields of n&tural science, without the 
mind being wearied, or curiosity being dulled 
by too minute and tedious an investigation of 
any one of the multifarious subjects, which na- 
ture presents for consideration. 



OutHnss (f Irish Btstonff written for the use 
of young persons, 1 voL 18mo. London, 
Harris. 

There have now no fewer 'than three books of 
this class, on Irish history, recently issued from 
the press. We are very glad to see so much 
attention directed to a subject of such para- 
mount importance as the history of our country, 
and the present little work, though a very 
slight compilation, is rendered interesting, as 
the production of an £n§^h lady of rank, 
and intended for the use of her own children. 
The brevity of the outline may be conjectured 
when it is stated, that one small volume is 
made to extend from the origin of the Irish 
pec^le to Emmett's insurrection in 1803. The 
political bias which pervades the work is that 
usually denominated liberaL 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

At present we can only give a cursory glance 
to this important subject. We natmtdly cast 
our eyes first on France ; there the bias seems 
to be chiefly scientific, F. Cuvier and G. St. 
Hilaire (Histoire naturelle des mammifi^res) 
De Candolle (Systeme natnrel du regne vege- 
tal) and Malte Brun (G^ographie) are each 
employed, in hu respective department. Poli- 
tics seems to engross the minds of the French 
ale, so that even their poets -write on poli- 
subjects. Passmg by the gay and some- 
times licentious B^ranger, the victim of r<^ 
and aristocratical wrath, we find the twin poets, 
M^ry and Borth^lemy, like him injudiciously 
brought before the public, by a political prose- 
cution, and now starting afresh with their 
« Waterloo," a poem directed against Mons. 
Bourmont, one of the ministij. — The inex- 
haustible source opened to Memoirs by the 
republican and imperial governments, stiU con- 
tinues to send forth new works, among which 
the memoirs of Bourrienne claim an important 
station, on acconnt of the opportunity which 
the author posseseed of observing the character 
and actions of Napoleon. Even the different 
corps engaged in the French army, during their 
eventful struggle, are beginning to find histo- 
rians, and we have now the history of the 
Polish legions in the French service, by Leo- 
nard Chodzho, 

In Germany, Carolme Pichler has written 
a new romance on the subject of the re-teking 
of Buda, (Wiederersberung Ofens^ while by 
her contributions, with those of otner literary 
characters, among whom Tieck holds a distin- 
guished rank, the German ftnni^lw maintain 
their ancient fame, though very much inferior 
in point of illustrations, to those of England. 
The venerable patriarch of German literature, 
Gd'the, has seen his eightieth anniversary cele- 
brated by his enthusiastic countrymen, and 
under his auspices have just appeared, Letters 
addressed to him by Schiller, during the years 
1806 and 7, in which are some interesting 
particulars respecting the latter's WaBenstein. 
The zeal for ancient literature, for which the 
Germans were first distinguished by the re- 
mainder of Europe^ is (a9mtauied at prevent 



by Nuhukr in his publication of the Byzantina 
Classics ; and their attachment to the philoso- 
phy of Kant is evinced by several new publi- 
cations on the subject. 

Italy has many learned men in her universi- 
ties, especially at Padua, but there has not 
lately appeared any thing of consequence fhmi 
them. She may be proud of Manzoniy who 
certainly approaches very near tiie au^or of 
Waverley, and who has rendered the Literature 
of his country a service, by introducing a new 
species of it, abnost unknown there heretofore ; 
but he has not escaped the rude hand oS criti- 
cism among his own countrymen. Where tho 
sway of Austria prevails, the voice of litera- 
ture is almost or utogether silenced. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 

The Foreign Review, No. IX.— London, BUk^ 
Young and Young. 

Although many of our readers must be award 
of the fact, it may be necessary to mention, for 
the information of some of them, that there 
have been for some time past, two Quarterly 
Reviews published in London^ which are de- 
voted soldy to foreign literature. They, how- 
ever, firequently avad themselves of the oppor- 
tunities to discuss subjects of domestic interest 
afforded by foreign books, which bear a relation 
to our affioin, or by the review of translations of 
our own Ikk^lb, which are published on tha 
continent. Of these two Reviews, the Foreign 
Quarterly professes Whig prindplee in politics^ 
and is written with mu<£ care, and in a style 
which generally aims more at elegance than 
strength. The Foreign Review, the last num- 
ber of which we are fwout more particularly to 
notice, espouses Ultra Tory principles in ita 
political articles, and it b generally vmtten 
with much spirit and vigor. The last number 
is perhims the best in everv respect, whidi has 
appeared of this Review, abounding with infor- 
mation and amusement, conveyed in a tone of 
lively force, which seizes upon the attention^ 
and makes an impression upon the mind that ia 
not likely soon to be effaced. The sturdy 
healthy tone of the articles of this Journal is 
better suited, we should think, to meet tho 
public taste, than the more elaborated style of 
Its rival, although both. Reviews are deserving 
of much praise. The Foreign Quarterly is 
more heard of in the newspapers, probably from 
some peculiar sources of private influence, or 
from more adroit management in this particu- 
lar ; but the Foreign Review, notwithstanding 
a little exuberance of energy in which it some- 
times indulges, will amply repay those, who 
chuse to judge rather by reading for themselves^ 
than by trusting to what may be inferred re- 
specting it, from more firequently hearing of 
itsrivaL 

It is not exacUy consistent with, our plan to 
review reviewers at any length, nor have iwe 
space to do more than point attention to a few 
of the articles, but we should not do justice to 
the impression which the first article of the 
present number has made upon ourselves, did 
we not mention particularly the Review of the 
life and writings of Jean Paul Friedrich Rich- 
ter. Although the article can give no more 
than a glimpse of the life and writbgs of tLia 
extraordinary man, yet it affords a suffideni 
view of the glorious struggle of a bold inde- 
pendent and manly mind, against the bitterest 
eircum&tanees of levire poverty, to |ntyve ak 
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ttefiil and in^iringleflBon to every tnie heart- 
ed Bspinuit after knowledge, who shall read it. 
In these days, there k notUng more juefvl to 
the public mind, nothing we might say so ne- 
eessary, as the encouragement of a spirit like 
that <k Jean Paul RlchteTi which treating with 
en the eeom that they deserve, the shewy ad- 
▼antara, and sensual gratifications, which 
wealth affords ; proceeds in its bright career, 
stem yet cheerful, bold and independent to- 
wards man ; pious, and humble, towards fiod. 

The article '*Onthe ShtAf of the CimfLaw 
m Englojf^ is powerfully written, and brings 
a great deal of kaming to bear upon the v&- 
ject — there b some personal controversy con- 
nected with party politics introduced, which 
might, with more propriety, have been spared in 
an article of this kind; but it was perhaps 
thought useful as the mlt to savour a subject, 
rathor tasteless in itself peihaps, yet one which 
is altogether worthy of studious investigation. 

The paper on Animal Magnetism, gives to 
die Ei^lish pi:dilic a quantity of information 
respecting the p rogress and present state of this 
audacious quadcery, on the continent, which 
we could not read without much astonishment. 
It gives a view at once curious, humiliating, 
and in some respects disgusting, of what impu- 
dence on the one hand, and gross delusion on 
the other, may bring to pass. The French 
are rather worse than ourselves, in the ready 
encouragement which they give to anything, 
that has a sraack.of sensuality in it. 

«< Dumomt* Trantiatiom. of Jeremy Bentham^s 
Work OK Jmdicaharey** afl^rds occasion for a 
closely and miginally written paper. The same 
bode has been reviewed in the Foreign Quarter- 
Ij by Sir Jamea Maekintoeh, and because a num 
with a great name has written the article, it has 
been much talked about, while the paper in the 
Foreign Review has, in this country, received 
comparatively little attention. We protest against 
this abeund nshion of estimating uterary worth, 
by the great name attached to it Sir James, 
though he be Sir James, may write not a whit 
better, and probably will vnite with more pre- 
judice, than men of less note. It is unworthy 
of any man of conmion sense to judge of any 
fitcnny production, except by examination of 
the work itael^ and it is the bane of modem 
fiterature that men whose names are up, are 
actually forced on by the temptfvtions of pub- 
hshers, to write about what they have not time 
to write well. In order that advantage may be 
taken of the present fashion of their name. 

The article on " PoHctT has received more 
public discussion than any other p^r in the 
present number of the Foreign Review. It 
Ss full of knowledge, and bounding with a 
fresh and vigorous spirit, but for our parts, we 
tlunk it flies rather beyond the practical q;ue8- 
iioo of a good Metrop<Nitan Police. 

There is something too romantic in sup- 
posing an ahurning constitutional danger, from 
an estahliilmient oif Police confined to the me- 
tropolis, every member of which is amenable 
to all the same laws that can be applied to any 
ether snlject of the realm. There is, how- 
xrer, this good in the public discussions to 
which this establishment has ghren rise — those 
who govern will be taught that they dare not 
attempt any realh* serious establishment for the 
invasion ot the uberty of the subject, without 
having such a peal cS public indignation rung 
hi their ears, as like the noise of the trumpets 
of the priests of Jericho, would cause the widls' 
«f 4he citadel of their paw«ryi6 fall down. 



Th9 Edinburgh Retiew. Ko. XCIX. 

This is the first number of the Edinburghf 
that has come from the hands of the new Editor, 
Mr. Macvey Napier. There is nothing very 
remarkable about it, and on the whole it is 
but a poor number. Our Edinburgh corres- 
pondent informs us that there is no article from 
the pen of the present Editor. There are two 
firom the late Editor, Mr. Je£&ey, and two by 
Mr. Brougham. 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazvu, No. CLXL 
for January, 1830. 

This is not one of Blackwood*s happiest efforts, 
though on the whole rather a good number. 
The first article, « On the Education of the 
People," from which we expected much, is in 
many places scarcely intelligible, and one feels 
strongly inclined to apply to it the good old rule 
si vis rum intdHgi debes negUgi, 

The Wishing-Ghite is pleasant reading, 
though somewhat long ; the paper which fol- 
lows, on the conditk)n of the lower orders, is 
in our opinion the best of the political articles ; 
it is a liicid and able exposition of the distress 
and embarrassment under which the poor of 
these countries at present labour, and is written 
in a calmer and more temperate spirit than is 
always to be met with in Blackwood. The 
concluding article, a review of ** The Age, a 
poem,** is somewhat of the coarsest. 

The Christian Examiner, No. LV. for Janu- 
ary, 1880. Dublin, Curry and Co. 

Thib is the best number of the Christian Ex- 
aminer we remember. The leading article on 
the Poor Laws, we conjecture from the style 
and the initials, is by 3lr. Daly of Powers- 
court. The miscellaneous communications are 
diversified and amusing. Paddy's Dream or 
a Sunday in Ireland, is a humorous sketch. 
The Review of Dialogues on Prophecy, is an 
able and temperate exposition of the writer's 
views on that important subject 

Tlie DvbUn Monthly Magazine, A Literary 
and Theological Miscellany, 8vo.—- DubUn, 
Tyrrell and Tims. January 1880. 

We have taken a hasty peep at this first num- 
ber of a new Magazine which » only published 
to-day. It really nromises very weJL From 
the character of tne Christian Examiner, al- 
ready so well established in Dublin, we think 
the conductors would have done more wisely 
to have adopted a course completely distinct 
from that already occupied by the other; with 
the theological department of which they can 
scarcely lu^ to compete. The miscellaneous 
articles, however, seem to be spirited and clever, 
and we have little doubt of the success of the 
woric, if followed up with the requisite energy 
and steadiness. ^ 



CHRISTMAS CATHEDRAL SERVICE 
IN DUBLIN AND LONDON. 

In Dublin, the regular course on Christmas 
day, for those profime persons who go to Church 

Not fer the doctrine, bat the musle there, 
used to be to hie to the College Chapel, after an 
early breakfitft, thence to Chnst Church at half- 
past eleven, and finally to St. Patrick's in the 
afternoon, at all which places they were certain 
to be gratified with ** most eloquent music** 
Christ Uiurch hat been shut up, because it 



waa in imminent danger of tumbttng down; H 
is certamly in a most disgraceful pl%ht, ami 
we trust that the Chapter, or whatever body 
its safety keeping is entrusted to, will look ta 
it, and that' speedily, or we shall certainly ring 
a peal in their ears that will awake them td a 
sense of thehr duty. Failing the Cathedral, ^ one 
of us ** repaired to the Ciwtle Chapel, and waa 
rewarded by hearing the same anthem as at 
College Chapel, eung and pbyed of course in 
much inferior style, and then a plain practical 
sermon, suited to the day, by the Bishop of 
Ferns, whose son. Dr. Elrington, had just 
before preached in College. As the day waa 
cloudy and cold» with ooccuioaal flakes of snow 
or sleet, at three I found myself ** wrapped in 
my virtue and a close surtout** picking my 
steps through Kevin-street, and pondering on 
the sayings and doings of the wortiiy and wittr 
Jonatnan and his dearly beloved tloger, as I 
passed the deanery house, and winding my way 
through Uie paling of some tottering and pole- 
propped houses, turned up the illustnous avenue 
oi Mitre Alley, which in one respect resembles 
the path to a place yet higher tlian the episoo- 
pal bench. Crossing the South Close, and 
entering the aisle by the door nearest Marsh'a 
library, I soon perceived by the crowds of peo- 
ple hurrying to and ftv, and eagerly soliciting 
the attention of Mr. Maguire or any of hia 
gowned satellites, that the body of the Cathe- 
dral was ahready crowded to an overflow: I 
made an effort at ^ entrance under Lady Da-> 
neraile*s monument, near the communion table; 
I did get four feet inside the door, at the ez^ 
pense of my temper and my hat, which were 
both demolished in the crush, but the oUiging 
sexton, perceiving my distress, took compassion 
on my years and venerable appearance, and 
shewed me to a seat when I was retreating in 
despaur. I had been told at the Castle Q^pel 
that the Archbishop of Dublin was to preach 
at Patrick's in the afternoon, which made ma 
the more anxious to secure a place, but wlien 
I saw the pulpit removed out of its ordinaiy 
place and rocking like a child's cradle at every 
movement of the crowd, I confess I felt con- 
siderably relieved on learning that there was t» 
be no sermon. 

Dr. Smith's fine evening service was peiw 
formed very effectively. There are many 
striking passages in it, but I think it wants 
somewhat of the gravitv and solemnity of th^ 
Cathedral style. It is liable to the same objeo- 
tion that was formeriy made to the style of 
Pergolesi*B church music, namely, that it had 
too much of the dramatic cast. However, 
there are beauties in it that much more than 
redeem any of its defects. The music of « H^ 
hath shewed strength,^ ^c in the Magnificat, is 
particularly fine, and both the opening and ths 
close of the Nunc dimittis, deserve the highe^i 
praise. The Gloria Patri, thouc^ not deficient 
m effect, app^irs too hght. The VoluAtary 
(performed during the collection for the poor,) 
was new to me, and not as good as usual. ■ 
There was nothing particularly striking either 
in the subject or the execution. 

The anthem was that selected from tho 
Messiah ; the same as had been given at th» 
chapels of the college and the castle. Alas 
for the fflories departed 1 Robinson b a splendid 
singer, but he is scarcely a *• worthy rival of 
the glorious three,** Spray, Weyman, JageT. 
« T&re were Shepherds** vmB not sung with the 
same spirit and effect that I have been accuS*- 
t9Bied to hear it, though tiM aocompanimeBts 
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wef^tftiWBMfy wdlpefoimed. I doubt mudi, 
iiow«yer, whether it be an improvement to 
•dopt Haydn'b «tyle in the aocompanhnente to 
Ha&<lel*8 recitatiye^^I mean striking the chords 
41a liaipe. 

Tlie chorus « Glory to God"* was admirably 
executed, Mr. W. Robinson sings the bass 
■oloe *^ Behold darkneM,'' 9M ^ the people 
thai walked,** with great spirit and good taste. 
His upper notes are very much improved. Mo- 
zart's accompaniment was well executed by the 
oiganist, Mr. J. Robinson ; but Handel alone 
was fit to compoee accompaniments to his own 
•ongs. The noble chorus " For unto •» a 
Mid ts bom ** followed Mr. Robinson's sdo. 
Both the vocal and instrumental parts were 
excellently given. 

We must defer all notice of the ^ dim reli- 
ffiotn light** illuming the gothic arches and 
the arms and banners of the knights, and all 
the other concurring circmbstances which con- 
tribute to produce a powerful impression on the 
and rend 



, render it more susceptible to the 

influence of music in Saint Patrick's Cathedral, 
end pass at dice to Westminster Abbey, where 
«leo ** one of us** was spending his Christmas. 



"OKB OF US^ IN LONDON. 

London is so huge a (dace^ that there are 
^generally two or three different sorts of wea- 
ther in it at the same time. Down in the thick 
of the city, Christmas day was a bitter blade 
fltem-loolung day, varied only by occasional 
drifting showers of snow, borne on a piercing 
blast from the north-east. But in the Regent's 
Paric, it was toute amtre chote. The morning 
was absolutely beautiful ; the crisp and dean 
eaow, glanced on the bright beams of the sim, 
«nd the brisk sharp breexe that swqit over the 
wide expanse of the Park, carried along with 
it the lights particles of the snow which 
looked l&e a little diamondy shower as it was 

borne on the wind. Then, in the distance, ! placed; but to the eye, t^M gallery even, seems 
the rising grounds of H%ha;ate and Hamp- 1 almost on the ground, so insignificant is its 



cold and epadpus, silent and frosty. I pro- 
ceeded down Parliament-street, and as I reached 
the end of it, where the full view of the wes- 
tern end of the Abbey appears before one, I 
paused to gaze in silent admiration upon the 
venerable building. It is, indeed, extremely 
beautiful. The declining but ruddy rays of a 
wintry sun, beamed full upon those towers of 
such admirable proportion, which fiank the 
western entrance, and not even the keen feel 
of the sharp frosty air, could dissipate the soft 
and tranquiilixing effect which the sight of such 
architectaral hnrraony produces upon the mind. 
The crimson beam of a December sun, seemed, 
as it rested upon these towers, to have aU the 
mellowness of the evening tints of ^utumn. 

The parish Church of Saint Margaret's, 
which is a common-place ugly thin^ without, 
but a very handsome dburch within, is horribly 
in the way, in the place where it stands. It 
obstructs the view of the eastern end of the 
Abbey exceedin^y, and with all deference to 
the worthy pariSiioners, I wish it were blown 
up, if it could be done without injury to the 
noble building which stands so near. 

I entered the abbey by poets' comer, the 
narrowest and meanest of all |lie entrances, 
but the only one which, according to the taste- 
ful arrangements of those who mamwe the oon- 
cems of the abbey, is lefl open. I went in 
absolutely alone, and was immediately asked by 
a gowned menial, «dkl I want a seat," mean- 
ing thereby, did I propose to pay a shilling for 
one; to which having reroonded in the amna- 

tive, I was soon seated m the great chaypalf of away from a place where all was paltry exc^ 
the exquisite beauty of which, I ied myself the building, and the design for which we were 



utterly unable to give anyihing like an ade- 
quate idea. It occupies the eastern end of the 
principal aisle, or atem of the cross, in which 
form the abbey is built, and is separated firom 
the open space by a screen of oak, whidi is not 
sufficiently lofty to admit of a gallery, except 
at the western extremity, where the organ is 



etood, with their villas and snow-^>owdered 
trees, had a certain cockney nobleness of aspect, 
l^loiwing as they were in the morning light 

There has been a beautifVil new Church 
huiltia the Be ge nf e Park; the simple yet ele-, 
-^aot osshitecture of which, is a very pleasing 
.freci that genuine good taste in this kind of 
Mulding has not entirefy passed away from us, 
^notwithstanding, the vidgar specimens of utter 
tastelessnees displayed in most of the edifices 
^i^iich the commissioners for building new 
.churches have caused to be erected, for the good 
of religion, and the disgrace oi our architeo- 
tmral reputation. 

Here, there were excellent prayers, at which 
no body knelt, and the people were dismissed 
without a sennon, contra morem hihemicum. 
When three o'clock cante, I found myself from 
habi^ being an old Saint Patrick's going man, 
on my way to Westminster Abbey to hear 
evening service. How different was the pre- 
•eent soene from my M recollections. Instead 
of hurrying through mean and dirty streets, 
observing b^Soro and behind and on either side 
of me, groups of people eageriy pressing for- 
ward to be in tine to get standing room where 
they might listen to the sublime and delightful 



height, compared with that of the gilded arches 
of grey stone, whidi form the roof, far far in 
the lofty distance above it. 

The effect of this arrangement is, that the 
•ound of speaking or of singing, no sooner 
rises above the height of the screen, than it is 
dissipated into the vast area of the abbey, and 
nothing ^ort of immense power, would pro^ 
duce any thing like important effect. But the 
power of sound employed is very v^ far in- 
ferior to that in Saint Patrick's. The organ 
is net nearly so large, nor so loud, and its 
effect is absolutely pitiful in so vast a place. 
How gloriously woiald the trumpet notes of 
Saint Patrick's organ have edM)ed there-^ow 
would the sound have dimbed along the lofty 
slender stems, and arches rising over arches, 
and at last have died away, lingering aaoid the 
remote and elaborate tracery of that oold grey 
stone! 

But aU in Westminster Abbey is cold and 
wretched ; there is no force, no heart in it : no 
crowd — ^no eagerness — ^no panting expectation ; 
no galleries beaming with all but seraphic 



pany, like a bunch ofgreeni itwk up in » 
green-grocer's shop, l^e d^ks at which tfa^ 
chohr sat, were %hted, or rather dariuiess was 
made visible around them, by little bits of tal- 
low and wick, not thicker than a common wax 
taper, and to which, farthing rush-lights would 
have been absolute magnificence. They at- 
tempted to sing, " Comfort ye my oeop/e," with 
the air of ** Every Vdley^^ and the haUelujah 
chorus. Ashes of Spray ! what a falling oS^ 
from what I had been accustomed to. The 
commencement of the anthem was correctly 
sung, but with very little force or expression; 
towards the conclusion of the recitative, how- 
ever, the singer's voice broke in pieces, and the 
flaws wandered a^i'ay God knows where, cer- 
tainly not in the track of Handel's music 

A young boy went through the air of 
** Every Valley;^ he sung, or tried to sing^ 
after such a fashion as we might expect from a 
boy performing a school lesson, who knew that 
plumb-pudding was to be eaten, as soon as the 
lesson was done. But the most miserable thing 
of aU, was the chorus. Good heaven ! what 
might not the hallelujah chorus be in Weat- 
minster Abbev! and what a ^loor chiMiiib 
screaming perfomance it was. Figure to yonr- 
self, gentle reader, half a dozen persons with 
militffiy fifes, playing the haUelijah chunts^ 
under Dean Swift's monument in Saint Pa* 
trick's aisle, and ym may have sane jiotion of 
what it was. 

The place was miserably ^ecU; there was no 
I was glad of it-I-I was gbid to get 



gathered together. 

When the service was done, we were turned 
out — literally turned out! and hurried idoi^ 
past the splendid monuments erected to the 
mighty dead, by the urging voice of a scoundrel 
sexton, who Mared that if the congregatioQ 
were suffered to delay in going out, long enough 
to see the montmients, there might be fewer 
sixpences taken at the door next day ! 

As I came out, the snow pelted bitterly in 
my teeth : welcome snow — ^^'elcome bitter 
cold — welcome an3rthing — to escape from the 
contemnlation of disgusting, degrading, low 
and vulgar menial covetousness, in that glo- 
rious pue — the great, the noblet the fiir-re» 
nowned Westminster Abbey! 



THE DRAMA. 



Ma89ani£LLO has been the inindnal object 
of attraction at our theatre lately. The musicv 
though superior to most of the productions of 
the French school, and far above the fade frip- 
pery and affected pathos with which Boeldien 
overloads his composition, is not altogether 
free from plagiarism, it is doubtless fair enough 
to steal from the Italians when illnstratntg a 
portion of their history, and we can see no ob» 
jection to the Barcarole being a genuine one^ 
as well as the real offspring of M. Auber'e 
mind ; yet must we positively pronounce againsl 
the injustice of robbing us of one of the few me- 
lodies we can call our own, and we are ready to 
swear to our property in the " Market Chorus** 



beauty — no music worth being Rstened to — ^no- 
thing but beggariy economy, and cold despatch, | of the Opera, which we at once identified as the^ 
in one of the noUest temples ever dedicated the air of Caleb Quotem. 
music of Saint Patrick's, I found myself In the j by man to God. Two or three paltry chan- The overtiue is a sdecism in nmftical corn- 
wide aud nc^e street of Whitehall, surrounded j deliers euspended from the lofty roo^ were filled ' position, being more of the nature of a Fania^ia^ 
by the public buildings of the greatest city in with about a dozen nasty small yellow dipped m which the ao^ of the Piece form the prin- 
Ihe world. [candles, while a bunch of hoUy tied around the ' cipal themes. The Barcarole is indeed beau- 

Ijam thin^ was no crowd, no hurry — all was stalk of eacL chandelier, loc^od in such comr tifrd, and nothing can exceed the fijie effect of 
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the choftilfi brealting in, ever and anon, npon 
the melody, except perhaps the t hrilling sent 
tkm commimicated by the sotio voce ** whisper 
low,** in which Br^iam is so effective ; the 
chomsses are fine throughout, and partake much 
of the Gennan school, indeed there are 
evident traces of Weber in many parts of the 
opera. In the last scene the Author presents 
xm with a melange of the various airs through^ 
out the piece, and the beautiful transitions 
from the ADeffTO to the Penseroso, are managed 
with a skill Uiat would do credit to Rossmi, 
master, as he undoubtedly is, of the crescendi 
s^le. 

Our limits ^nll not permit ns to dwell upon 
the maimer in which the opera war represented 
here; we shall merely remqil^that Braham 
does ample justice to all his songs, and to our 
taste he sings the Barcaroh^-betier than we 
have heard it, either in France or Germany — 
(Italy does not patronize French music,) and 
m return for the great pleasure he afforded us, 
we cannot better express our gratitude than by 
entreating the manager, not to peril his life, 
or even scare his nerves, by that ill-timed ex- 
corsion on horseback, with, which one scene is 
concluded ; the other performers were respec- 
taUe in the various parts allotted to them — 
yet we may suggest to Mr. Brough, that a fish? 
erman is not necessarily a bandit, and need not 
er qfficio look like a cut-throat There are some 
curtailmentB, and one chorus has been entbrely 
omitted. 

The scenery deserves our most unqualified 
admiration, and though it is difficult to particu- 
krixe where all is good, yet we would recom- 
mend to the espedu notice of our play-going 
fiiends, the view of the Market- Place, and 
ako tlmt of the Bay of Naples, in which the 
effect of interminable distance is so powerfully 
combined with the i^parent haze of an Italian 



FINE ARTS. 



THE DEAD CHEIST. 



Wb have in preparation an article upon the 
wt and present state of the Fine Arts in Ire- 
Lad, wluch we shall introduce to our readers 
in our second number; for the present we 
moA limit ourselves to a brief notice of the 
statne now exhibiting at the Royal Irish In- 
stitution. ** Christ taken from the Cross,*" 
executed in marble by Mr. Uogan, a Cork 
artist. It has attaracted much and deserved 
attention, and the artist has been honoured 
with a gold medal by the Dublin Society. It 
is mdeed a beautiful statue. The death-like 
mmse of the whole figure is peaceful yet awfuL 
Tm head, hands and arms recline in powerless 
i^lidtty, conveying at once to the mind the 
expression of dea^ with a fidelity we have 
TBRly seen imparted to stone. Were they 
severed from the body, and Imd in a place by 
thems^es, one would still perceive, at a glance, 
flttt thej belonged to the figure of a corpse. 
The ri^t leg and foot are stretched together 
by the peculiar recumbent posture of the body, 
Brto that continuous stiffness, which, while it 
dinkys the varied talent of the artbt, is still 
imdiigly true to nature. The face (though 
deficient m. Grecian delicacy and intellectual 
dnracter, especially about the nose,) is, in 
other respects, hi^y expressive; dignity, 
fweetnees, and the last traits of the asony of 
the asm, an hkiided with oooflideFibL skilL 



There is even depicted in the suffering linea- 
ments, particularly about the mouth, an ex- 
pression of rapture as if in conscious triumph 
over the grave. Th^ shape of the breast, and 
the sunken position of the entire frame, display 
a master*s hand, and speak volumes for the 
artist's powers of observation and composition. 
Indeed the anatomy of the figiure seamed to us, 
throughout, remarkably perfect ; every muscle 
is a study. From the sunken and death-like 
features, and the exquisite yet truly natural 
expression of the mouth, it may wm be seen 
that the artbt is one 

** Who hath bent him o^er the dead 

Ere the first day of death is fled. 

Before decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers^ 
And marked the mild and placid air. 
The rapture of repose thars there.** 

The hair flows down in a very graceful man- 
ner ; it is however in the Italian stony style, 
and not like the rich natural hair of Chantry 
and our best British sculptors. 

There is also lying for public inspection a 
Fawn, by the same artbt, cast in plaster from 
a model executed by him in Rome. Thb b 
a highly wrought representation of nature in 
its picturesque mythological garb, under the 
influence of intoxication. The Fawn has 
staggered and fallen over hb empty urn, he 
stiU endeavours to rbe and to support himself 
on hb left hand, while hb right yet grasps 
convulsively the darling cup, and every vein 
that sweUs on the surfoce of both, proclaims 
how hb blood is careering through its channels, 
under the influence of the potent libations 
which he has been quaffing in honour of plumpy 
Bacchus with piiJc eyne, whose emblems 
wreath his urn. The countenance b truly 
voluptuous, and the head presents a fine illus- 
tration of the natural expression of the phre- 
nological feature « Gustativeness.** We do 
not know if Mr. Hogan intended this, but 
the effect b happy and highly characteristic. 

We had vnritten a charming critique, but 
somewhat lengthy, picking divers holes in both 
the statue and the cast, and pointing out how 
Mr. Hogan may attain a more graceful general 
outline, and more Grecian elegance and light- 
ness in hb next statue, but iu this, as in fiily 
other capital articles omitted or curtailed, ouf 
very exqubite fooling * b cheated of its fair 
proportions by the dingy demon of the printing 
office crying " hold enough.** 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LETTEE8 FROM EDTNBUBGH. 

No. 1. 
Edinburgh^ December 2Bth, 1039. 
EoiNBUBGH b not quite so fiill at thb mo- 
ment, as it was a fortnight since, and will be 
again a week hence. During the Christmas 
holidays our courts of law do not meet, and 
the consequence is, that many of our advo- 
cates and writers to the signet — an important 
part of the population in Edinburgh— betake 
themselves to country stations where they are 
sure of plump goose and luscious turkey. The 
young gentlemen of the University avml them- 
selves of a similar opportunity, and rattle 
away in the stage coach to astonish and delight 
^eir country cousins. You are of course 
aware, that we jpresbyterians, do not attach any 
importance to^ Chrbtmas in a religious point of 
view, and the only use to whid^ w« turn the 



day, b to make it the occasion of eating one oi" 
the very best dinners we can possibly get, mi4 
of drinking a pr<^>ortionate number of bum- 
pers to the health of all our friends and rela- 
tions, down to cousins seventeen tames re- 
moved. 

On the whole, Edinburgh b tolerably brisk 
thb season. Last winter was terribj^ dull, bv|r 
there are better hopes of 'this. YouwiDbe 
surprised, however, to leem that the onhr placed 
of public amusement we have, b the Theatre 
RoyaL The minor theatre b closed, and there 
b not a single exhibition of any Idnd where 
one can loiter away an evening hour. Nor ir 
the theatre, after all, very weU attended. Misf 
Paton, who was here about six weeks ago, drew 
^lendid houses; but Macready, Miss SnidU 
son, and the r^lar company Ibave performed 
since to \mi indifferent audiences. Sir Walter 
Scott's tragedy called, ««The House of A^n,* 
which appears in the ^* Ketp$ake,'* was pro- 
duced about a week ago in very excellent style y 
but it b a heavy acting play, and though it has 
been repeated every night smce, it does not dra\^ 
houses. A pantomime b in preparation, which 
will no doubt induce all the good papas and 
mammas, to make their small but numerous 
families happy for one evening. Our other 
gaieties titj^rospec^ are four subscription coti- 
certs, given annually, by the society of profess 
sional musicians: the public assemblies, of 
which there are also four, and to which will 
probably be added a fancy ball. The thea- 
trical fund dinner, which b fixed for the 29ih 
of January, the second that has takmi place in 
Edinbuxgh, b rendered memorable by t^^e 
fact, that at t^e first meeting (in 1827) of the 
menibers and patrons of tl^ association. Sir 
Walter Scott, who was in the chair, publicly 
confessed himself the author of all the Waverley 
novels. In addition to these amusements, we 
shall of course be visited by a few lions, who 
will afford materiab for the gossip of a day. 

In the literary worid, I am not aware that 
there b anything very remarkable stirring. 
Our periodiod literature seems to be flourish.^ 
ing, although, as you know, our great Aria- 
tarchus — Francb Jeffrey, has retired from the 
labour of editing the Edinburgh Review, an4 
the task has now devolved upon Mjt. Macve^ 
Napier. Besides Blackwood, which every 
body knows and reads^ we have another maga- 
zine, called The New Scots Magazine^ which k 
edited by Mr. Peterkin. We have also % 
Literary JoumaL, which has got into very ex« 
tensive circulation, as it b to be h<q>ed yout 
Dublin Literary Gazette will do; and Dr. 
Browne, formerly Editor of the Caledomam. 
Mercury, announces, that in addition to the 
eight newspapers we already possess, he b about 
to establbh a ninth~4»lled The North Britoiu 
The Edinburgh newspap^fV are all respectaHe^ 
and are on a much better footing, I believe^ 
than b ^feoeral elsewhere. An action eC dama- 
ges agamst an Edinbufgh paper b quite a 
rarity. While talkmg of our periodical litera- 
ture, I must not of course omit to mention 
QmetabUs MteceOanyy the father ttf all the 
Famify Libraries and Poehet Cydopedias now 
in existence. Notwithstanding the number of 
rivab that have started up, it still keeps its 
ground, and I believe pays weU. The pro- 
prietors are about to publirii « A Hbtorv of 
Chivalry and the Crusades,** which I beUeva 
will be found an interesting work; and they^ 
have also in preparation a <* Hbtoir of Ae. 
Kn%hts of Malta,"— 41 "History. of jkliwir^ 
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ftiici«iit and modern* — a « History of FVaaoe," 
and <« Lives of King Jbmes the Flnt, Sir 
William Wallace, and Frands Pinano.** The 
Aew edition of the Warerley noveirls another 
periodical work, which I beueve has a greater 
circulation^thanrall the rest pnt together, and 
Mts a sum of moner into circulation, in that 
way, heyond all parallel of former times. 
• Most of our publishing bookseUers appear 
to have their hands fulL Mr. Black announces 
tt new edition of the ^ Emcydopttdia Britan^ 
mica,** Mr. Tait is hosy uith « Tytler*B His- 
tory of Scotland,** whidi is to extend to six 
volume^, and <*Pitcaim*s Criminal Trials.** 
Messm Oliver and Boyd have just published, 
** Memoirs of Paul Jones,** and some other in- 
texMting woriu: in short they are all at work 
#11 a smaller or larger scale. 

I have not yet got quite k§aUd into my 
suljecty and you wiU probably therefore think 
this a dull letter, but I hope to become more 
brilliant eve kmo. 

B. 



. ORIGINAL POETRY. 

BONNET, 

yij fair and f i*ritlp K]!i'ri— when tVnni PtJlrtv(»st^ 
• IVhAt tiin** (Hi- Klutdi'n nf ni-i-iiln^ FutI tA\ (tnrtli| 
AtuI Aki»>:9 1m||][Iu Uy rliLrki'ii \ |!;iviEi4^ l>irtJL 

Ti> Miuiy ■iii'JitJitiii'ii'^, tiut tJif jrAj-pf^t-t 

Bat m»('t\i»^ y*'>!^ <h'\it^\\\fii\ : if Xhwa wiSLftf^t 
*Tlll piprrinjr tiiirniMrli it? Tftr-tiff flrery stiromtp 
*Th*' ^viniifii^ -ti\T 'liin^»* forth, wliHc i-titj' rlaud 

AvitfiU'N u Hfirkui- hue ; iw thdii fcurv^yr^t 

%Vi|j3 |»i'Ti*<iv<' dtid iidiEilHnir eye ib*^ AtJ'tit?, 
Hii|jJy tlK' fckrii'in- cT'^^vs loud, Euitl aVr tln> jiky 

Sw-ift An\ •■ riM i? .nM-'d r!fnifl*: rtli, thpfi I \T*ein 
M(iilit«-Ht il TLMnk ..f Aiki«^whi>^>rn^tthnTixhtil{y 

t^'Jth u TiK^' rii'iji.l.jiii hiL^tif — rind ji'tiR'r(Mu> 
lAkn jQii t^ffffht itnTf tbStip Liuaifij thicts doth Ha, 

" BramA assal { poco spent, « nulla chiede.** 

■ Hie line's in Tnoso } he deacribes » lover 
Whose modesty I fear might mar his marriage. 
At least ewr aodem fair ones would discover 
Something too timid in soch gentle carriage. 

I*m very sorry for it— but the truth is 
Even love k dionsred from what It was of vore. 
And he who asks for nought, a silly youth is, 
— -. . . . .. , and nothing 



Whom geMost what he asks, i 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Dublin, January, 1880l 

Wb are happy to learn that « complete edition of the 
collected wonts of Archbishop Usher is in the Univer. 
aity Press, and already far advanced^ under the able 
•uperintendance of Dr. Elrington, king's professor of 
divinity. This ought to have been done very long ago ; 
there are many and important privileges belon^ng to 
the University Press and to that of the king's printer 
In Ireland, which are allowed to fall into desuetude in 
Am most extraordinary manner, to the great detriment 
sot only of the public but even of the individuals con. 
^ected with these establishments. We shall return to 
this sulQect, and try to rouse the apathy of the parties 
■post Innaediately intereeted. 

, A new Greek and English Lexicon by Dr. Hincks, 
SuUier of an andent and modem geography, will soon 
appear in sqnare 12mo. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, in fi vols, 
a work of whidi, from the specimens we have seen, 
we augur very favorably, is alrcndy far advanced* 

We are hwpy to learn that the second edition of 
Mrs. & C. Hairs delightful UtUe volumes, entitled 
Sketches of Irish Character, is nearly ready; we wait 
Cor its ^pearanca, to notice the woric more particu. 
larly. 

Discourses on the Lord's Prayer, by the Rev. J. C. 
Llovd, Chaplain to the MolyneuxAsyluaii| in the press. 

We understand that a second series of toe Irish PuL 
pit is in preparation. 

A new edition of Oiabome's Survey of the ChriaCian 
Beligion will be ready in February. 

An enlarged edition of the Sacred Harp, embellished 
with a portrait of Bishop Heber, is nearly ready. 
. The Northern Tourist is alreadv far advanced. The 
embellishments will be of a superior order : the draw. 
Ings are by our esteemed friend George Petrie, Esq. 
aM ana engraved on steel by Miller of Edinburgh. 
Some of tbcnn we have seen, and we have only to ex. 
press our hope that the letter press may equal the 
engravings. 

A new and improved edition of livy. books 1 to 3^ 
fHth English nbOs. by Jimeb Preddevfiie, & T. C. D., 
Is nssriy re^j. 



We have heard nunoon of a limerick Magathie, 
about to be established. Is Saul also among the 
e shall do all we oaa 



r If it be decent, we < 



I for 



It 'We perceive by the Bs{M Guardian, that an 
Ulster Magazine has suddenly started into existence ; 
as it has not yet reached us, we cannot pronounce upon 
its merits. A cheap religious Magaxine for the poor, 
to promised In Dublin, by the middle of the month. 



it is purposed at present to establish a Zoological 
Society in Dublin. 

In Belfast, subscriptions have been raised, and ground 
taken for erecting a Public Museum. 

A Munster Collwe is propoeed to be erected on the 
ruins of the Cork Institution. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb are deeply indel>ted to the Doctor for hto pro. 
found and brilliant critioue upon the Annuab for 
1830: two months since, the artirle would havelnade 
our fortune, but what he could mean by such an elabo. 
rate affair at tUs time of dav, when every one has die. 
cussed and forgotten tlie subicct ages ago, we cannot 
understand ; unless he thought our reaocrs would be 



simple enough to mistake uie nominal date of these 
publications, for the real one. By the bye, there to 
something absurd, however, in books witii 1830 printed 
in the title page, being almost out of date and memory, 
on thto the first day of that year. It to somewhat 
strange, that in ail the numerous and voluminous cri. 
tlqnes upon the annnato, which have appeared in Great 
Britain, there has not been a single juoidous observa. 
tion made on the embellishments, in any manner tend, 
ing to the improvement of that important branch of 
the Fine Arts. We shall manage these things better in 
Ireland, when the time comes rmmd again. 

Our notices of learned Societies, and of several new 
Works of interest, as well as the rest of those to our 
numerous correspondents, are neoessarlly pos^toned 
thto week for want of room. 



ing 



NEWS-ROOM AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
No. 11, Lower Sackvilleustreet. Dublin, OERRARD 
TYRRELL, Proprietor. 

N consequence of the nmnerous applications 
which have totely been made by Gentlemen wish- 
to become subscribers to 

THE NEWS-ROOM, 
Irrespective of the Circulating Library, the Proprietor 
respectfully announces hto intention of receiving Sub. 
scriptions for the Newt- Room akme, which to spacious, 
elegantiy fitted up. and regularly sunnlied with tiie 
London and Dnblin Daily Papers, Magazines, Re. 
views, &c 

THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Comprehending all the new and ttamdard Works in 
History, Voyages. Travels, BicMpraphy, Poetry, the 
Drama, Novels, Romances, &c to accessible to Sub. 
scribers to the News-Room, and to the Public, aa 
heretofiwe. 

Cardt of Term» mmi be had on ofpHoation. 



In consequence of the Board of Stamps in 
Ireland, revising to grant to the publishers of 
the <' Dublin Literary Gazette** the privilege 
which is enjoyed by similar Literary Journals 
in London and Ediinburgh, of stamping a part 
of their impression for country circulation, the 
proprietors are reluctantly compelled to relin- 
quish this intention. The Poet Office, how- 
ever, with the liberality and accommodating 
spirit which always distinguiali that excellent 
establishment, has enabled us to make an ar- 
rangement, by which we can transmit even a 
single copy by post, to any town in Ireland, at 
a moderate expense, no part of which shall 
fall upon our subscribers. But it i» neces- 
■ary to observe, that copies for the country 
must be forwarded from our office, and not in 
the ordinary way of newspapers. Persons re- 
siding in the country have only to pay then" 
subsoiption through the Clerks of the Roads, 
and the paper will be nunctually dispatched, so 
as to reach them along with their Dublin 
letters by Saturday's post. Our circulation in 
Grreat Britain is necessarily confined by the 
Stamp Office, to the agency of the Booksellers, 
to whom we forward the paper through the 
British mail office at a very heavy expense. 
Our iirienfis in London, will be good enough 
to order the Paper either at Hurst and Chance's, 
our immediate publishers, or any other Boob* 
seller in town. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature, the Arts, Education, ^ 



WEBB'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

A GLANCE over the Catalogue and Sup. 
plement of Webb's Library will demonstrate to 
ublic. the extensive scale upon which it to con. 
ducted. The Supplement ccmtaius an atldition of tqt^ 
wardM of Two Thoiteand Votumet III embracing every 
individual work, even of the great variety publtohed 
within the last two years, ana of these, expensive as 
many of them are, large numben have been provided 
to insure the earhf accommodation of all who may 
honour Webb wHh their poitronage. 
Prospectuses of terms, ice to »e had at the Library. 
^Books sent to all parts of the coontry. 
4^ Lower 8ackville.street^ 

isunoary. leao. 



LOGIERIAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

a«, RUTLAND-SQUARE WEST. 

ItyfB. AND Mrs. E. C. ALLEN, (iSon-m- 

iyjL Law and Daughter of Mr. Logier,) Prindpato. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C Allen beg to remind the Parents 
of their Pupito, that the business of the Academy will 
be resumed on Wednesday and Thursday next, the 6th 
and 7th instant 

N. B. Prospectuses containing every necessary infer, 
mation may be had at the Academy, as in this place 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen do not conceive it at all necessary to 
offer one word of eulogiiun either on the simpUdt 
security of their system, or the excellence of t 



effects which those who witnessed will not readily fur. 
gft. and wMeh those who did not, cannot easily com. 
— ihend. 



p»ehei 

Jani 



tuary, ad, isaa 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
Just publtohed, price 4Sm. 

A SYSTEM of the SCIENCE of MU- 
SIC and PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, inci- 
y comprising what to usually understood oy the 
termTHOROUGH.BASa Dedicated, by permission, 
to hto most Gracious Mi^esty King George the Fourth, 
by J. B. LOGIER. 

Dublin publUhed by J. B. Logier, Music Saloon, 4A, 
Upper Saclcville.Street, and J. Green. 33. Soho-souare, 
London, Publisher of all Mr. Logier^s Works, Maau^ 
factureroftheCHIROPLAST,&c. &c 



Just Published, price 7t. 

A MANUAL chiefly for the use of pre- 
xjL oeptors, parents, governesses, &c exhibiting 
the necuUar method of teaching the ART and SCI. 
ENCE of MUSIC: comprising Performance on the 
Piano-Forte — Hannony and Musical Composition ; with 
every information necessary for conducting an acade. 
my, or private tuition, according to hto System of Mu. 
sical Education. By J. B. LOOTER. 

Dublin, Publtohed by J. B Logier, Music Saloon, 
46, Upper Sackville.street,3 and J. Green, 3^, Soho. 

auare. London, Publisher of all Mr. Logier's Workau 
anufacturer of the CHIROPLAST, &c && 



New and improved Editions of the Rev. T. D. Hincka* 

Ancient and Modem Geography. 

Thto day to publtohed, with a beautiful Vignette Fron. 

ttoplece, price Od. a new Edition, being the I2th of 

A , SHORT and EASY INTRODUC- 

RevrTiu 



r _TION to MODERN GEOGRAPHY, by the 
levTriiuMAS Dix HiNCKs, M. R. I. A. Heaa Meuter 



of the aoMteal School in the Bdftut Academical Institu^ 
Son, \2th Edition, greatlg enlarged and improred, 

^^ Extract from the Author*s prefiice to thto Edi. 
tion :— *' The object of thto Work to to give In a cheap 
form such a general outline of Geography as may serve 
for common purposes, and at the same time be a useful 
introduction to more extensive works on a snlirject of 
such general interest I have not only revised and 
corrected thto edition, according to the valuable work 
of Malts Bbitn^ but nave also added some usefti] par. 
ticulars respectmg the government, reUgion, and po. 

Sulation of different countries. I have connected mo^ 
cm with andcnt Geography, and I have in particular 
Improved the account of America, by using a compre* 
hensive Atlas of that country, with various tables pub. 
llshed In the course of last year." 

Printed for JOHN CUMMING, 16, Lower Or. 
mond^uay, Dublin ; and Sold by aU the Booksellers 
in Ireland— of whom may be had a New Edition of— 

1st— HiNCKs* SuoBT and Easy iNTSODucriozt to An. 
ciBNT Gbogbapht. enlarged and improved, with a 
beautiful Vignette Fronttoi^ece. price Is. 

9d— HiNCK's Bbibp Summabv of AnciBirr and Mo. 
DBBN HisTOBV, chlefiy abridged from Tttlbb's Ete. 
mentsef History, 8d edition, price Ito. bound. 

Sd— HiNCBs' Gbbbk Obammab^ a new Edition cor. 
retted and improved, with a Syntax, 9s. Qd. bound. 

dUk-^OaBaa and oroun Laucov— 4a aU JVmh; 



DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE 
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This dar Is pnhlkbed. in one thick TolanMj, poet 8vo.a 
inice iSi. with ft beautiful Frontisptooe. 

THE POETICAL AI/BUM,Bnd RE- 
GISTER of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. 
SECOND SERIEa Edited by Alakic A. Watts, 

*^^See, I bare railed the fiotren that nromi«'d b<*«t 
And where not sure— perplex'd, out {deaa'd— I 

roeened 
At nirfa as seemed tiie fstrest**— Btsoit. 

London : Bunt. Ckamee, <md Co,, 95, St Paul's 
Chorduyard. %Vliere may be had, uttely published, 
pvir« ]2l« The Ist Series of 

THE POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER of 
MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by Alasic 
A. Watts, Esq. In one thiric volume, post 8to., witit 
a becntilial Frontispiece by Williams. 

This Totnme will be found to eontain a rery large 
p roportion of the roost beautiful Fugitive Poetry that 
las appeared during tile last ten years; inrlnding up. 
ward9 of 900 poems, for the most part inedlted, of 



Byron, Moore, Campbell, V.'ilson, Wordsworth, Ro- 
gcrs, Coleridge, L. £. L., BowIm, Shelly, Mrs. He. 
mans. Miss BaiUie, Barry ComwaU, Moir, Mont. 
MDcry, Croly, Horace Smith, Alaric A. Watts, &c 



TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, BY SIR 

WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
In 3 Tola. ISmo, with Engravings, price IQr. <WL 

XALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
THIRD SERIE& Containing a continuation of 
B from the History of ScoUand, from the Union 
sf the Kivdoms to the year 174& BySlrWALTER 
SCOTTT&rt. Thk Soriea concludes the Stories 
frm Scottish History. 

Edinbmgh: Printed for it CMMI omT On and JOHN 
CUMMTnG, 10, Lower Ormond.onay, Dublin. 

OUTLINES OF IRISH HISTORY. In one volume, 
wtth rix beautifnl engravings, price At. 6dL 

OUTLINES OF IRISH HISTORY, Written for 
HtB use of youngper8oiM,^by^H. L. 6^^ 



xjoumm : jrruivnl for Jokn Harris. St Paul's Church. 
ywd, and JOHN CUMMING, id. Lower Ormond. 
fvay, Dublin. 



TUb dar b published, in 1 toL 8va price 10b. 6d. 

HISTORY of the PROGRESS and 
SUPPRESSION of the REFORMATION in 
SPAIN in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Bv Teo- 
SAs M*Cbib, D. D. Pitated for WOUam Bta^cwood, 
EfiBbcrah; T. OnM, Ixindon ; and W. CURRY, 
Job. an/cou DnbUn. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 

I.— HISTORY of thePROGRESS and SUPPRES. 

810N of the REFOBMATION in ITALY during the 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY : indoding a Slceteh of the 

Hirtory of the Refonnatioa in the Orisons. Svo. IQBwtid. 

1— -Dm LIFE of JOHN KNOX, 3 vols. Svo. (A 

> LiIbSJaSdREW MELVILLR Second 
, 2 vols. Sro. £1 4l. 



Jart pnUishcid, in three vols. 12mo. with 14 Plates, 
pries U 7S. bound in doth. 

A NNALS of the PENINSULAR 

jnL CAMPAIGNS, from 180B to 1814 By the Au. 
Ssr of Ctbil TnoairroN. Printed for William Black- 

h, T.CadelL London, and W. cr 

Dublin. Of whom may be had 



Efinbor^, T.CadelL London, and W. CURRY, 

and Co. Dublin. Of whom may be had 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL 



Jan. I 



THORNTON. Second Edition. 9 vols. iSmo. U U 



Jnat poblishad, in 1 voL Svo. price 16s. 
4 TREATISE on POISONS in rela- 

r\ tiMi to MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, PHY. 
lIotOGY, and ti»e PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By R. 
€te»moii, M. D. Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
ttd Police In the University of Edinburgh. 
Printed for A4am BlacJL Edinburgh : Lotupmrn and 
B ; and W. CURRT, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 



TWs dsy is published, in 12mo. price 5s. 
A N APOLOGYforthe ESTABLISH- 

jt\,ED^UVRCH IN IRELAND ; being an at- 
leapt to prove that its present sUte is more pure than 
ia sny period since tlae Reformation. In a series of 
Lmos addreosed to the Earl of Mounteashel, by the 
lev. Hmmmx Nbwlahd, B. D. Vicar of Bannow. 

Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. Dublin; 
Ant, Ckamee, and Cow LonAon } and Sold by all other 



ENTERTAINING PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
lUs Day is Published, in S vols. ISmo. neatiy half 
beaad, and fflostrated with four engravings, from 
dngv by & LovBB, R. H. A. 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF GREECE from the earliest Period to its final 
CStt yest by the Romans, adapted to the capadties of 

By the Rev. EDWARD GROVES. L.L.B. 
_]MiSi: Priolsd for W. F. WAKEMAN, NO. 0, 



Order of 



Published this day. In vols. ISmo, lit. boards, 
EMOIRS of REAR-ADMIRAL 

PAUL JONES. Chevalier of Uie MUitary 

f Merit, and of the Russian Order of St Anne, 

&C. j^ Now first compiled from hit original Journals 
and Correspondence : Including an Account nf his 
Services under Prince Potemkin, prepared for Publica- 
tion by himself. 

Printed for ONt>er and B*rdd. Edinburgh : Simpkin 
and MarahaU, London, and WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. 
and Co. DubOn. 



Under the Superintendeitee of the Society for the 
Difftuion of U»^tU Krundedge. 

On Saturday, December 5, was published, price 

On 6d. sewed. 

The Companion to the Almanac, and Year.Book, of 

General Information. 

npHE COMPANION to the ALMA- 

l_ N AC is not only a Supplement to the ' British 
Almanac,' but a Work of universal reference upon all 
sulijects arising out of the course of the seasons, or 
the events of the year..-Its ol^eot is to condenne into a 
small cmnpass a great body of authentic information, 
much of which is essential to be known by every mem. 
her of the community. The contents of the Companion 
for 1830 will be wholly different from those of 1808 and 
18^ whilst the arrangement will be the same. 

The BRITISH ALMANAC for 1830 was publinhed 
on the 14th November, and may be had of every Book, 
seller in tiie United Kingdom. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Almanac and Companion for 1830, neatiy bound 
together, price Os. 

llie Companion to the Almanac for 18Q8, 1889, and 
1830, with a copious index, neatiy bound together, price 
8s. 

The Index may be pnrdiased separately, price Sd. 

London : Published by Charfe$ Knirhi, Id, PaH-mall, 
East, and sold by W. F. WAKKMAN, 0, D'OHer. 
street, DubUn, and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



CoHBtahle'i Miteellm^, 

This day is published, price 7«., or on fine paper, price 
10s. vols. 47 and 48, containing, 

rpHE LIFE OF OLIVER CROM- 

■ WELL, by the Rev. M. Russell. L.L.D., Au- 
thor of ** A Connection of Sacred and Pronuie History,** 
&C. &c. 

London : HwrHj Chance, and Co. ; and Constable 

id Co., Edinburgh : 

Where may be had. Just pubUshed, in one volume, 
foolscap, price JW. M. a new Edition of 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. by 
the late Rev. GiLaarr Wurra, A.M. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. A new edition, with additions, by 
Sia William Jabdinb, Bart. 



Mr. Hood's Comic AnnvaL 

This day ispnblished, dedicated by permission to Sir 
Frauds FTeelingr, price 12t., ele«mtiy half-bound in 
morooco, and illustrated with eighty-two wood en* 
gravings. 

THE COMIC ANNUAL. By Thos. 
Hood, Esq. 
" Christmas, indeed, seems a Tide more adapted for 
rowing in the Gig or the JoQVf than tugging in the 
Bane or the Galley, and accordingly I have built my 

London: Hurst, Chastee, and CSo. 65, St Panl*s 
Church-yard : where may he had. Just published, by 
the same Author, a new edition of 

WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose and Verse.— 
Semod SeriiMk 

** What demon hath possessed thee, that thon wilt 
never forsake that impertinent custom of punning.'*— 
Seribierus. 



DfHcr.ctTCtt^aailoldhyaU Bookselten. 



This day is published, price 8s., dedicated to 
Professor Wilson, 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE for 
1890, Edited by T. Roscob, Eml, embeUisbed 
numerous line ^gravings, under the superintou 
dence of Mr. Charles Heath. The contents by some of 
tiie most favourite and dlKtinguished writers for Youth, 
are enlarged to Sixteen Sheets of Letter-press, forming 
one of the most beautiful Works of its dass. In the 
list of contributions are ** The Hsia or Nbwton 
BitzZAan,*' a humorous tale in verse, by the late cele. 
brated Mrs. J. Huuter. (Communicated by Lady Camp. 
belL) " The Cbildrrn*s Island,** by M. de Gcnlis. " A 
Talk or tub Chsirtmas Holidays.'* ** Tub Ball 
Dbbss,** by the Author of •• The Flower Show.** 
** Thb Battle or the MAoriES,'* by Miss Mitford ; 
also TSles by tixK Hofland. Mrs. Opie, Miss Porter, 
Miss Roscoe, Miss E. Taylor, LETl, W. Howitt, 
J. Montgomery, Esq., ot Sheflleld, John Bowring, 
Esq. the Author of ** Lorenso de Medid," the Editor 
of ** The Literary Gaxette,*' ftc. &c. 

London : Hurst. Chance, and Co., St Paul's Clntirch. 
yird, sold by W F. WAKEMAN, No. 0, D'OUar- 
•treetb tod by aU fiookseUers In Ireland. 



This Day is published In ooa roL Svo. prlee ISs. boards* 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF 

jfjL RENEWALS, in respect to LEASES FOR 

OVES RENEWABLE FOR EVER, inchading aU 

thr ^ 1«1 T>prt^nTi<3 nn thi» Tmhf ret fl^f this jMeiilMT 

Tt ■!•> i I -^utit. 'i',^i\\un witfi an Ki^ti'ia^dve Re. 

Pa It Mf \\m' ijnjturt^nt an^i hrreUtf**rL' iinpLiblisiied 
S'.i-i , i'ifisiniftfiv.Bmt*!^; vrllh thp JudfnnentS of 
L(i^i lb KUiofi Hud Fli«f1mf]ik|/< tbf^rf'ritL 

A^fttfi, rf*-\H'ii\\ur Ihii Ti-miiT'j nhk'ti Utut fw'en com. 

{wh.l r vi^T b StvenVfi, of llin« Coim(ry,fln<l jiroduoeu 
n 1 ... h riLSf-, im nu aveniKtii, mi E^tifv Suit cirery 40 
yenrt. 

This only TreatlM on this PerpetaUjs, on which Ml 
much property is embarked, and the exlbtence of which 
has become so precarious, through the ignorance or 
neglect of Tenanh, also contains a collection of th« 
Camm on the RENEWAL of ECCLESIASTICAL 
LEASES in Inland. Witii tiie Tables far tiie calcnla- 
tion of ntcA Fines i and a copious Index and List of 
Cases to the entire. ByJoBN Fiiclat, A. B. Barrister 
at Law. 

Dublin, Printed for JOHN CUMMING. 1(L Lower 
Ortnnnii-qitfty^ of whom may bs had^ lately Fab. 

IH^THK OFFrCE and DI'TV flf CHrnrH- 

WAHDEN'aaii PARISH OFi-lrEH in IHKLA^ f>. 
By JoHM KisfLAT, Epq, A. B. BurriAtet at Lnvf. Thiid 

E4lLHnA, «f^ 

2m(!^THK LAW flf LAN'D lord Mid TEKANT 
for IRKLAVIX By tW nftjnp Anlh.*^ 14*. 

Hd— A TJiKATlisK on the LAWS of GAME Knd 
IKLAVU FI^UERI£.Sin IRELAifD, By the nme 
Anthflr^ 7-1 

nh— A TREATISE im thr LAW of TlTHKS ta 
IR|;LAND, and ECCLF.SlASl ICAL LAW ctm- 

.►til- A TRKATtsfe on tl**? LAWS uf TOLI^flCid 
Ct ' STO MS of 1 R iiL A S fy By J C * %t w r. ku t^i. 
Sciutui \%iUiU'U. witli Xfitivi and A«ldift(i|iii hy W ih 
M'lJEnwrrTT, t-j^Q. BJirri[t,ror lit tj!H% 5^. Tfi tAh Edi- 
tion it nrr/ij-ird h PiitH ftj DuhJint «» it Mtaod in 15111 

iM^h-A" nit J EST .>f thc^ nUSH ELECTIOJT 
liA WS ; with 4*11 Attpf^ndi:! And Supiilt^infnt ixiiitaiuiug 
all lh«' KlifHiin Stntub^ liy Stanlsi' Ltca GirfABf, 
A. M. Biuri^.ttT at Lan-^ %. 

In a h*vir (Inf*, The Crintmal Cade of In^lamd, 



For Schools and Yoang Persons. 

This day is published, in ISmo. price 9b. 6d. boards^ 

or (K bound. 

A N ABRIDGEMENT of the Rev. H. 
jTV S0AMES*S HISTORY ^ tiM REFORMA. 
TION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

Printed /or C. and J. Rivingtatt, St Paul's Chnrch 
Yard, and Waterloo-piaoe, PalUmall, London. Of 
whom may be had, the HISTORY coosplete in 4 largv 
▼ols. 8ro., price SL 6s. In boards. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, S. D*01ier.st(«et« 
DubUn, and all Booksellers in Ireuma. 

This day is published, price 8s. <UL done up in green 
linen, and illustrated with cuts. 

THB BRITISH NATURALIST, or 
SIcetches of tiie more interest^ Productions of 
Great Britain and the sorroundinf sea, in the scenea 
which they inhabit, an^ with relation to the general 
economy ai Nature and the wisdom and power of its 
Author. 
London : published by Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 

IdbyJ. M." - - - . 

in Ireland. 



sold by J. M. L£CK1E» Dublin, ami aU Boeksellert 



Joyee't Dialogues. 

Jost published, ia 6 toIsl, 18mo., price 15a. half boond, 

a New Edition of 

SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; intended 
for the Instruction and Entertainment of Younr 
People ; in which the First Principles of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy are folly explained: compris. 
ing Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics^ 
Optics, Magnetism, Electiirity, and Galranism. 
By tiie Rev JEREMIAH JOYCE. 

ft> In this Edition Wood Cuts are substituted for 
Flales, as fecllitating the reference from the text to 
the figures. 

London : Printed for BaldtHn and Cradoek, and JL 
Hunter. Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

Ist— A COMPANION to tiie SCIENTIFIC DIA. 
LOGUES (forming a serenth rolume to that work) : 
or the Tutor's AssSitant and PupiPs Manual, to which 

is added a Compendium of the pri — '— ' ' -^ * *- 

Departhicnt or Science, price 2S. ( 



is added a Compendium of the principal fscts. In each 

•eparthipnt or Science, price 2S. 6d. naif-bound. 

2nd.— DIALOGUES on CHEMISTRY, with Ones, 
tions for the Examination of Pupils. A new emtion 
n-eatiy improved according to the present state of tlie 
Science, in S Tolotnes, price Os. half.bound. 

3rd.— DIALOGUES on the MICROSCOPE, con. 
taining an account^f the principles of Vision, with 10 
plate^ 3 vols. 7s. half-boiAd. 

4th.— LETTERS on NATURAL and EXPERT. 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Second edition, enlarged, 
with 17 plates, price 9a. boards. 

»th.-fhe CATECHISM of NATURE, for ttie us* 
of Children. Twelfth Edition, price la 
I Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN. 0, D'ORarJRI^Bt 
Dublin, and by all Bookaelten in Miiid. 
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Xhm jMuul for YoulL 
Jwt pnbti«ih(Ht» netitif dnne up hi a c«e, price Sb. 

ACKERMAN-S JUVENILE FOR- 
GET ME NOT, ft Christmas, New Year's, and 
<hiy Present for 1880, containing nearly Uiree 
li n m Ae A vtanSf ten engravings on steel by eminent 

UrLt(i[j|itiii|t: ^Mtli Mil- -,-mu*- fublisher, plared under 
tltp nanji^ liSt'mry 5Liii>i?rinfrtidance, and proceoding 
iMpfly ftiflu ttiH ■wii^c priw, Mil the FoaoKx Me Not j 
Ibi^ Wiitk n*HMlh tM» stTctfitrer rrmmmendation to parents, 
gnQJ^Inns, t«i«'tM.'r?Sf urii ilie fri*^nda of yonth of both 
«*»!(«>, Tvho ^vH> tu pill mtn Uioir hands an eletrant 
MbreUmrTt fxiin'^rtljrajlaptMl tufhrfr age and capacity . 
wnd f^HiTJilnii>(f imtliirii^ bnt whrtt Is condurive to mora! 
impnivi'mpnt, riifhMnrd wJth pkricing instraction and 
innnrfiit jmmtwfln'ut 

SHU ftt jjr-Mifa of the EnffniviTii,^* in a neat portfolio, 
h^furc tht^ It'ttrr?, pri*^* t;<K j ivith the letter*. 14?. 

fr^ Panhiwm'rs fin.- r^'Ttij^ii^il to be particular in 

nt^kiii^ for ikiwl ordtTill^ '* Al KBEItAN's** JUVK1«ILS 

t'om.iiT Ml KuT. 

London: PobUshod by X. Ackermem and Co. t and 
by W. F. WAKBMAI< No. », D'Otteixstroet, Dab- 
lln» and all BopkseUers in Ireland. 



This day is pnbliehed, price 12s. 

"I70RGET ME NOT, a ChristmoB, New- 

r Year's, and Birth.day Present for 1830, CAntain. 

{ngaiwTafoin' hundred Pages, fourteen Engravings, 

Bnei an elegantly embossed TnsiTiption Page. 

IWs eighth Tolnme win be found to possess, in an 
equal degree with its predocessors, that combination 
«ir talent, skill, and excellence, in every deoartment, 
trhich has raised this Annual to so high a place In the 
public fa^ror. It contains upwards of 80 articles in 
lirose and verse, by the most popular writers of both 



sexes i and the exquisitelyflnishca Engravings on steel 
are executed by the beet JEngravera, after designs by 
eminent Painters. 



Former volumes having been generally exhausted 
biefbre Christmas, an early application for copies is re- 
commended. 

Sets of prooft of the Engravings in a neat portfolio, 
before the letters, price 30b. ; with the letters, 948. 

London : Published b ~ ' ' 
by W. F. WAKEMA . 
and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Picture Gallery of the Female Nobility, comprising 
thk Beauties of the Court of George the Foorth, from 
paintings, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Jackson, Pick- 
ersgill. Chalon, Hayter, Robertson, Ross, Collen, 
Mrs. Jiunes Robertson, Mrs. Mee, &c. &c now pub. 
lishingin *^ 

T A BELLE ASSEMBLEE, or 

Va court and FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE 
A Work dedicated to the Nobility, Gentry, and People 
of Ton of Great Britain. A Number appears on ttie 
First of each Month, and contains a Portrait of one of 
the Female Nobility, with an Illnstrative Memoir, 
Histarlcal and Genealogical, and Four Coloured Fi. 
gures of the latest Pariaian and London Fashions, ac- 
companied with appropriate Descriptions. The For> 
traits are engraved by Artists of the flrst celebrity, 
from Paintings by the most eminent British Masters. 
The Literary Part of La Bkllk Asi^rmblbr consif*ta of 
Contributions from Writers who have distinguished 
themselwi ia the World of letters. The Publisher 
hafl only to refer the Public to the Workitaelf, in proof 
of it<t claim t-o the patronage of those who are ennobled 
by Rank. Wealth, and Refinement 

The Portraits m preparation are those of HER 
ROYAL HIGHNESS the DUTCHESS of CUMBER- 
LAND— the PRINCESS ESTERHAZY— the MAR. 
CHIONESS OF CAERMATHEN— COUNTESS 
GOWER—COUNTESS VERULAM— LADY NOR- 
MANBY— LADY CHARLOTTE BURY— LADY 
BELFAST— COUNTESS OF CAVAN— COUNTESS 
OF WICKLOW— HON. MRS.HOPE— LADY JOHN 
THYNNE, &c &c. &c. The nine Volumes already 
before the Public, contain Portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals. 

The mreat demand for the back nombcrs of this valu- 
able Work having exhausted all the perfect sets the 
Publisher had on hand, the Proprietor has been in- 
duced, although at a considerable expense, to repent 
and re-engrave such plates and numbers as wer^ want- 
ing to make up perfect seta — which are now ready j so 
that such persons as intend commencing witn the 
New Year, may be posses-sed of complete copies from 
the beginning of the present Series. 

Whittaker, and Co. London : JVawh and limes, 
Edinburgh ; and J. M. LECKIE, Dubfin. 



i by it. Ackermanni and 'Co. ; sold 
IN, No. 9, D'OUer-street, Dublin, 



Thiv day is puUislied, price Four Shillings. 
FFEGTION'S OFFERING,'a 

Book for all Seasons, but especially designed as 
Istmaa and New Year's Gift, or Btrtli Day Pre. 
Among its writers are included some of the 
moat eminent eontribators to its more costly competi- 
tors, namely— Rev. Dr. Styles— Rev. Dr. Cox— Mrs. S. 
C Hall— ». 8. C. Han— Rev. J. W. Morris-Charlotte 
Elizabeth— The late Rev. John I^wson— Rev. G. 
Croly, A.M.— Mr. Lusoomb— Arthur Freeling, 9cc. &c. 
Tmb Work forms a most convenient and appropriate 
Premium Book for Schools, and is embellished with on- 
gravinga, »nd elegantly done np with gilt leaves, price 
on]y4«. 

London: S. Lawton, and J. M. Leekie, 11, Grafton, 
street, Dublin. 



rpHE WINTER'S WREATH for 

JL 1830, in TMi crimson silk, and gilt edg(M, price 
Utg.,wiak thirteen Engravings, by GeodalK Robinson, 
and other eminent Engravers, from Pictures by 
Howard, Bone, Steirfianoff, Nortiicote, Havell, and 
others. 

In the LUerwry department will be fomid many of 
tiie hropiest compositions of oar most talented authors. 

** The Literary part is reipM-kable for having many 
contributors whose names are not to be found in the 
other Annuals, besides many well known to the pub- 
lie. In point of merit the volume ranks high.— a^u? 
Monthfy Mag. Nov. 

"The very appearance of 'The Winter's Wreath' 
puts to flight every gloomy idea associated with the 
aeason. It is cheermi, not only in its illustrations, bat 
in Its poetry and prose peculiarly so.—MonMsf Review, 
Nov. 

Published by fVhittaker Treaehtr, tmd Co. Ave 
Maria-lane, London; and George Smiih, Liverpool, 
and void by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



rpHE IRIS; a Literaiy and Religious Of- 

■ fering, edited by the Rev. THOS. DALE, M. A. 

The Literary portion of the Book contains articles 
from the pens of the most celebrated writers of the 
day, and in this respect will be found equal to any of 
its comnetiton. 

The IRIS Is delivered, bound in silk, and a few co. 
fles are printed on large post Bva with proof impros. 
sions of the viataa, piite 24a. 

London: PubUshed by Sam/wm Lwf, and Hurst, 
Chance and Co. 9t Paul's Church.yard, and sold by W. 
F. WAREMAN, No. 9, D'OUer-street, Dublin, and 
by all BookseHen InlrcIaDd: • 



Just published, priee b. 6d the first aumber ofa New 
Pe^odical, entitled 

THE DUBLIN MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, a LiTBaART AND Theolooical MiacsL- 
LANT, to be continued on the First of every succeeding 
Month, and sent Free of Postage to Bubscribers to an 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Contents r— iTlTie First of January— II. Biblical Cri- 
ticism— III. Juan Dias— IV. Sketches on the Coast, the 
Smuggler.— v. " WTiat of the Night," Poetry by Char- 
lotte EliEabeth— VI. The Alpenstock- VII. TheSacred. 



Just published, price 6d. to be continued Monthly, 
No. I. and II. of 

THE FARMER'S SERIES of THE 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
oeiug THE HORSE, part I. and II. 

^^ The work win embrace— Ist Every description 
of Live stock ; their Varieties. Food, and Manage- 
ment ; Breedinr; Diseases; their Prevention and Re- 
medies.— 3d. The General Labours of Agriculture, 
inoluding every kind of Husbandry ; with Buildings, 
Machinery, Roads, Plantations, Timber, Ac— 3d. Do- 
mesfac EJjonomy, includlhg the Dairy, Brewing, Wine 
and Cldor, Baking, Curing Meat, *c 

A full Prosp(>rtus of the Plan of tlie Work may be 
procured on application to anv Bookseller. 

London : Published under ttie superintendence of the 
Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge, by 
Baldirin and Cmdocki sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 
9, D'OUer-street, Dublin, and by aU Booksellers in 
Ireland. 



This day is published. 
"DLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 

X> MAGAZINE, No. CLXI., for JANUARY, 1830. 
Contents :— L Education of the People— II. On the 
RtHTPUt Architectural Improvements of London.— III. 
Political Econorav. No. 4.— IV. Desultory Reminis- 

cences of Miss O'NeU. By Timothy Crusty, Esq 

V. The Effects of Variations in the CurrencyT-VI. 
The Wishiiig-Gate.— VII. Domestic PoUcy. No^ a— 
VIIL The Pawnbroker's Daughter. A Farce. By C. 
Lamb. Esq.— IX. To M. W.-^-X. On the Portrait of 
Wickllffe. By Delta.— XI. Tlie ¥\nt Gray Hair. By 
T. Havnes Bayley.— XII. Upon seeing Miss Fanny 
Kembfe in Jnliet.— XIII. Love and Death. By Mrs. 
Heraans— XIV. The Age. A Poem.— XV. Monthly 
Ltet of New Publications.— XVI. Appointments. Pro- 
motioa, ftc- XVII. Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

Printed for Wifiuun' Blackimod, F^mburgh; T. CadeO, 
London, and WILLIAM CURRY, Jua and Co. DnbUn 



Places of the Mohammedans— VI 1 1. A Father' 
for his ChUd— IX. PerswuJ Sketches, NoA. My FfarHt 
Invitation to Dinner— X. Christ Announced to Uie- 
Shepherds— XL The Two Prophets— XII. The Judg- 
ment of Ninevehk-XIII. A Night with the Whiteboya 
—XIV. Stanzas by an Officer of the Linfr--XV. Sketi-hes 
of living and Recent AuUiors, No. I. Dr. Chalmers aa 
a Preacher— XVI. Dr. Calamy's Ufe and Times— XV IL 
SifrhN of 'Hoots— ^'■.'^:.^•^ -.f Tr.r'rc ^-^ — — _.._ _ 
X\ Ul Work^ rn.. ■ ■• ■■, \... V- .-■ - a 

the Pri'jw— XX- LllJ^r^rv VwiiitJft*, 

Diil.Ihii P*iWi*hL'd by a. TIfR ELL, 11, T^iwi* 
Saf^kvlMi'Jitrtflt i R. H, TIMS, 85. f^riiftoo^^lTiV^t ; 
Siriipkiii Ji!nl ^f^hniih till, 1 ,4*^^14 in ; Jnhti Bov(i+ Ijiinburgh^ 
an I Tiiiy W XuU r»f cUl fli*Mk:*i4jt»T> tu lri-l:uiiL 

S. Fl. C'oiitnliiLtlnn!i uud LViUbimiiiiiH.'j^linivi fv/T Uie 
E<liffn-« io Iw m-nt {ptmtngt^ tftHf) taxh^ PatAishi-T^^ iii>d 
Ail^i-riiin^int^iftfl fur the rovii murt be sent liy th(**i«!i 
of I'-if-h inoufh. 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

On the first of January, 1890, wUl be pnblhibed* prk» . 
\s. thf. by Westioy and Davis, MV Stationers'. Conr^ 
London. No. I. of 

XHE BRITISH MAGAZINE: A 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF LITER ATURE- 
NCE, AND ART. Being a continuation «C, 
" The Spirit and Manners of the Age.*' 

** The British Magazine" will aim to be considered a • 
Monthlv Journal of Literature, Science, and Art, 
which the heads of famiUes may receive under the per., 
feet assurance th«t it will contain nothing to which tbe 
most scrupulous can object, while it supplies informa* . 
tion, and fn^rides amusement, upon important or 
agreeable topics: furnishes just and Qberal notices of. 
all recently published works ; conveys inteUigenne at 
modern improvements in science ; traces the progress 
of art ; describes the nature and watches the proceed, 
ings of public institutioBs ; and directs the attention to 
matters of stiU higher importance— those principles of 
religions truth and moral exceflenoe by which Grea^. 
Britain has been so pre-eminently distinguished among* 
the nations of Europe. 

London, 10, Stationers'-HalLCoitri. 

Ordenr for ** the British Magaaine** will be received 
by J. M. LECKIE, Bookseller, Grafton-street, DuMin ; 
and by any BookseUer in the IQngdom. 



Dr. WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH. 
LANGUAGE, in 2 vols. 4fo. On the 1st February 
next, wUI be published, price Is. to subscribers, and 
8*. to non-siibs(Tiber8, Part I. of 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISJi 
LANGUAGE, intended to exhibit, 1st The 
origin, affinities and primary signification of English- 
words, as fnr as they nave been ascertained. 

2nd. The genuine Orthography and Pronunciation of 
Words according to general usage, or to Just prlnd. 
pies of Analogy ; 

3rd: Accurate and discriminating definitions, with 
numerous authorities and iUustratiens ; 
• To which are nrrftxed an Introductory IMssertatioa 
on the Origin, History, and Connection of the Lfti. 
guages of Western Asm and of Europe, and a oenriae 
Grammar of the English Language. By N. Wbbstbk,- 
L. L. D. ^ 

The Work wiU bo complete in Ifi parts ; a part to ap. 
pear every succeeding^ two months. Prospectuses are 



This day is pnbUshed, price Is. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER and 
CHURCH of IRELAND MAGAZINE for 
Jouuarv, 1830, being thejirst number of a New Volume. 
The Publishers have much pleasure in stating, that the 
present number has been m nch increased in size, and con. 
tains articles by several new and valuable contributors. 
Contents:— Poor Laws in Ireland— Midnight Musings 
No. 1. scene, my study — Christian Union a first step 
towards the Millennium— The Gospel not agaijut the 
Law— On the MiUennium, in reply to the Connaught 
Curate— A day at Cloamaenoise— nUdy's Dream, or a 
Sunday in IreUuid^The Priest's Funeral— Education of 
the Upper CI as!te»— Remarks on particular Canons of 
the Umted Church of England and Ireland— Reviews 
— Dioloffues on Prophecy— Newland*s Apology for the 
F^stubUshed Church— ReUgioua InteUigenoe— View of 
PnbUc A flairs. 
DubUn: Printed for WILLIAM CURRY, Jan., a— 
[Co., sold by Qi/as-n Chance and Ca, Londo9» aad 
' ^supplied by any Bookseller in Great Britain. 



_ ^ may 

be had, lately published, price (U. 

THE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IX.-'Conteflds. 
Art I. Jean Paol Friedrich Rlchter.— IL History oC 
the Diamond.— III. The Frendi Mfaiistry.— IV. Wenck r 
Study of Civil Law in England.— V. Animal Mf^naet.. 
Ism.— VL The Brothers Stolberg.— VII. Domont's 
Bentham on Judicature.— VIIL NlooUnL— IX. Man. 
taigne.— X. The PoUce.— XI. Raby : State of Hun- 
gary.— XII. to XV. Short Reviews ef the newest Claa. 
sicai, German. French, and Spanish Publicationa 

Na X. will be published in February. The firs^ 
Four Volumes of this very Interesting and popular 
Journal may be had complete, price SiL 8«. extr» 
boards. London: JSZocAr, Young, and Young. 



Diiblhi : PubUthed for the Proprietors every Satnrday 
Morning, at Na 10, D'OUer-Street— Soldbj Hubst. 
Chance and Co. St Paul's Church. Yard, LoNDoir; 
C. Bentham, and Co. Lord.Street, Liverpool; Joiin 
Born, GeergM*a,^treet, EBiiiauaoB : Joun LustsDBiv,' 
Queen-Street, Glasgow : and by all other Bookael. 
lers ; and In Ireland, by the Clerks of the Roads, 

J. S. FOLDS, Printer, *», Ot Strand^«reet 



THE DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE, 



OR 



WEEKLY CHRONICLE OF CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES, AND FINE:ARTS. 



m. 2. ' 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1830. 



Price 9rf.- 



, PERSONAL SKETCHES. . 
No. L 

TH^ DOES OF WSLLIKGTOM» 

. TIm^ WB0 more of shrewd obeenration^ tliftn 
gm&nJlj belongs to wUty sayuigs,: in the re- 
pll of tlbe French hdj, ^ohNemg naked iii4uit 
iJ» h«d iottnd mart remcdrktM^-iti (h^many 
eaoMmt men whom she had met;' adsweted 
laeoiywfly,- V km- mSdiodrkl**^ We are all 
«pC to fitfm ezatQg)eraled no^miB respeotiDg 
those ,who o«m»y a lai^ sp^ In Hkb pMblfc 
atteoAton, and wA hardly bdieire, tmtil expe- 
i^Moe Ibreos the trotli \atpon us, that they are, 
|b iMny TeMcts, «poi^A4alfiel'With ordinary 
lamtA . Tne countiyman who went a .him- 
ifa^ftBrn to see the lung, iwd came bock b^ 
awag hffr ii^iaapfointment, because he had 
paly sees a mon with limbs Jike his own, 
whopeaa he had alwajOisypposed that the kia^s 
|hns werea lion andan miiconi, wa^mprb sim- 
ply in telUng the na^ire of his anticipation*, 
than eingnkr in hanng formed an expectation 
so ei^traYAgaat. Every one ^ a distance, 
/onns to himself almost nnoonscions^,- an opi- 
nSoil timt oicb^n ha sees a, very great man, he 
;diall see aomolhing that will strike hha Mb 
being rery great; and since those important 
afd^em, iv w^ii^.alone tibe gnsat man differs 
M«J^.<irdioa(y mftn, oeciir but xaivry, like 
those id^ -peittbf on a coast w^iich m^k it in 
-Ae memory of Uie tnat^eiA while ther level 
4«i4 between* is undistinguished: >Qiri;^o0en; 
tb9 fbeiilig that ge^urafy predominates in the 
nM fff H ati9Qgeif; upoti coming in contact 
widitftjnaa oC emiiieatt c^iai'acta^, is that of 
&9pp4Qit)SMfttW .:^I%^ reflections naturally 
aecuNtft Ae In attemptmg apenonal sketch of 
.thtmosi eminei|t man in Eur(^>ek p£:|iha pr6^ 
eeaA day, for since I do. not^ «t present, aim 
Mflh«9b^ioai'%.ta4t ito the delineation of hii 
pqjItULiliirai^ 

iiifik, I sh^. j^^lfb^peak of hihi m 
ulypfiy gjjT ^would appear, but as ah 
^ itfMb^' %ev0 < ijbeee the o^ly situations 
k he hftd been kiiown to the world. 
Porlmta generally tell lies— -they are Uke- 
ae y e i^ hot not like: they conMOonly represent 
pee^ en beam, and give a grandeur and dignity 
>to fe^tonaof which their owner and Hs Jiirnds 
were .pcobably nncoMcious, until^^the lekill of 
the painter oalled tl^fli forth. Those who 
j«d|« ^ .f^: Duke of^ Wellmj^ton^ ^(^nte. 
oaace by the highly finie^ prints sold, in the 
shfdps, judge erroneously; the caricatures 
give mack more accurate resemblances, and 
jems of them, poapess' ao; ezactne8« of simili- 
tode to the original, which is exceedingly ludi-fhim. 
onous ; 'for so far as ^ iBgure is conoemed, one 
.fiM^plB'that it IS a eari^tuie, and fbels as if 
one w«»e actualhr looking at the Duke, in 
wiia$ev^. droll situation the caricaturist has 
placed him. The Duke has a remarkable coun- 
toch as having been once seen, will 



not, easily b«' foigottenA-it is very qmre, the 
features' are large and prominent, and the, face 
^UJiually lon^ and' out of proportion to his 
%ure, whicb ^ of the middle height, and as 
l^ as if the diet of La Trappe- were the or- 
dinary commons of Downing^treet and Apsley 
Houses It has be.en remarked that m^t very 
great men are, little, and lean : there is not a 
particle of " portliness," or grandeur of car- 
riage, in the outward xnan of the, Prince pf 
Waterloo, and Prime Minister of England; 
no worse personification was ever seen of the 
alistradb idea of a John Bull ; nothing to re- 
mind a foTfiigner of the roast beef of old Eng- 
land, in those thin and bony features, and 
smaU body, tightly dressed^ in clothes which 
seem as if they were made for some one even 
smaller than the man wlio wears them. Yet 
his outward appearanpe is not unexpressive of 
his habitual character.— iThe Duke u extremely 
active, but never bustling ;--4dways getting ra- 
pidly, through business, but never in a hniry — 
coot . ouickf .decided, perhapf despotic, but be- 
yond all belief cool and firm, in circomstances 
where almost uiy other living man would be 
disturbed and undecided. 

The two points. in hia geMral character, 
which -most disttnguidi it firom that of other 
n^n, are jundou^tedly his decision, and his 
noiseless activity. • To )x>tlL ^ese, but more 
particularly the former, his mili^iry and poli^ 
tical greatness .are chiefly owing ; the latter 
is ii>& quality which ^ppeara most remarkable 
in the oMinary routine of his lofty station, 
llie Duke is to be seen every wKere, ]ie ^ 
pears to have timd for ^eyery thing ; at home 
or in war, amusement is not reliii<)tushad . for 
business, nor is business ever neglected fqr 
junusetneut. I remember one day last Spring, 
which I devoted to exhibiting the^ London 
lions to a coUege chrnn^ ^ho had come from 
Dublin to qtialify himself for the irish bar, by 
devouring the eontento.of Bheq> skins, in the 
Bc^tantial form of roast mutton, at the Inner 
Temple ; we had the fortune at several, stages 
of our day's peregrination, to cross the march 
of the prime minister ; . and an account of our 
several meetings, may give some idea of hovif he 
ppends a small part of his day. 

Any man who expects to nuike;anyt]^g.pf 
his day in London, must get up early. He ^' ivho 
deliberates** (in' bed,) « is lost,'" We started 
therefoi^ Irom the Salopian, at jsev^ in the 
morning, to take a round of St. Jomes's^ark 
before* Irreakfiut, and had |ofr but half vi'ay &bm 
the entrance opposite, the Horse, Guards to 
Story's Gate, when we inet the Duke, ftnuffing 
the morning air, ' and looking sharply about 
"him, as if hie intended to keep a strict eye on 
the park galrdens, and see 'tha(t the ivalks 
and' borders Were kept in due ori6r. - Pre- 
sently he disapp'eafed' in the direction -of 
Downing-stteet, and ^probably., attended to bu- 
siness at home until eleven, when he went -to 
the House of Lords, which was his regular 



custom at that, the busiest period of the ses- 
sion ; there to spend three or four hoiufs unth 
the Committee on the London 9ri4ge Bjijl, 
where Lords Londonderry an4 Durham kcp^ 
up a continual wrangle about coals and oth!er 
rubbish, which would have completely over- 
whelmed the London Bridge people, but for 
the continued personal assistance of the Duke^ 

But I wander from our day's lion-hunt: a 
little bofore three, we found ourselves admir^ 
ing Uie beautiful entrance to Hyde Park, lately 
erected, which it^ impossible not to gaze at 
with admiration of its light and airy elegance^ 
though there are so many objects in its imme^ 
diate vicinity, which may well claim to divide 
the attention : the nearest, and unquestionably 
the mos^ beautiful, of which, is that in days of 
yu^ yclept Apsley House, but which has re^ 
cently come from under the improving hands 
of Sir Jeffrey, with the more imposmg family 
name of the illustrious Duke, its. owner, who, 
perhaps, would have caUed it ^ Waterloo 
House,**, but that certain dealers in^ PaU Mall 
East have already monopolized tii^t title, for 
their empOriiim of silks and ribbons. 

' A shower dbturbing our dream of architec* 
tuxsEkl lieHglLt, we took refiige in that ever ready 
asylum, a hackney cOach, and..^ the cad.le^ 
down thf steps, a horseman rode briddy out 
from the scaffolded mansion, of the Duke, and 
with umbrel\a aloft, dashed into the park down 
Constitution Hill. " Have I, not seen that 
man somewhere before?*' said my companion. 

<< ^t»—jo^ ^w him this n^rning ; it is the 
puke of Wellingtoii, he ha^ been surveying 
the ^Vi^orits going on at his house; a cabinet 
council has be^n- summoned for^ three o'cfoci 
to-day ; it now. wants five n^inut^ of that hpur^ 
and he will trot i^to Dowipiing^treet just a9 
the Horse Giuunds b^^in to chime the four 
qiKuiers. • • ' , 

At half past seven we were in the pit of the 
opera, Maubran was to sing, and the pit' was 
filling fast, biit tl^ boxes were, all empty, save 
pne — *{ WI19 is tluit -early compir ?*^ «iid th^ 
Templar, *' who sits more than half hidden by 
the curtain, in that box to the left, almost 
over the orchestra.'* " We shall see preseiitly; 
ther&^he tum^ Ids head ; it is the Duke of 
Wellington." . . 

The opera had not. proceeded mor^ than 
half an hour, when my companion, who had 
attended, I believe, much more to the Duke*B 
box, than to the stage, ififonped me that h<p had 
disappeared. " No doubt he hasl-Lord ^Win- 
chelsea has given nbtice of a motion for to-night * 
in tbe House of Lords, and-the Duke has gone 
to be present at it-rrperhapswe had better fol- 
low his example, as you havjB seen the pper^ 
before, , and may, not again have so good 
an' opportunity of witnessing, a debate in ihp 
Lords.** The proposal was readily assented to, 
and in a few minutes, our carriage wheels were 
rattling owr Palace-jwd. The space below 
the bar in the House of Lord% was imusually 
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crowded, howBvevWdipMdllT loobvip th« mott 
convement pontitm We cawJSt dbtm, and lis- 
tened to old Lord Eldon, who had a hng^ hun- 
die of petitions to present, and something to 
say about eveiy one of them-;* the Prime jVftU 
Bister had not yet come, and Lord Ellenbo- 
rough sat alone on the treasury bench, but my 
companion soon called- m]r attention from tin 
grave and ea)|^tic speech of <* the old Lord 
Chancellor,** to which I was listening, to a 
man who had juefe come in by the^ stranger's 
door, and was. now with his b«ck towards us, 
shoviiu^ the* people aside and nttkiug his* way 
tc9war£ the bar. 

^ Who the deuce can t^tBe,*' nid mrfriend, 
^ who fbrgetar to take' ofF His htit, and comes 
liere with a Chib^ over his ritouldinrs; which I 
•tmpoee he intends fbr a cloafc, but I ^nk it 
IB his wiie*8 old bltee petticoat, cut short — See 
lu>w he pushes on as if he intended to take 
ihe body of the house, by storm. — By Jupiter 
he is lifting up the bar, sure enough, asd going 
ittto the house.** — ** As well he ma^ I know 
his walk now, it is the Duker of Wellington, 
«nd why he thought piriper ttf come in that 
way lie know* b«t huttself— there now, you 
tee him sitting down on the treasury bench, 
without speakmg to, or looking at any body.** 
The I>ake*s naitimd macnner of speak&g is 
ahrupt and rapid, and his utterance is thij^ 
And inAitmi^; of these MSscts he seems to be 
•waiv, for he labors to overcome them when 
addresnnr the House of Lords, IBs uttenmce 
is still th&k, as if Ids mouth were too loll of 
teeth, but he speaks dtoHberately, and expresses 
Ids ideas with deamess, brevity, and force; 
Vet were he nothing more than he i^ipearB in 
the House of Loi^ the tnnnpet of i^e 
would not proclaim the name of Wellington to 
the four comers of the world, nor would the 
goddess write it on her noH^ for posterity to 
read and wonder; but when we see him on 
the tre a sar y bench, listening to (he tedious 
%(Tanglinff of a spaitless .deHte, we feel that 
we Mold the man whose cool and s ear chin g 
eye, ere now surveyed those dreadful battle 
fiielda planned by his own victorious genius, 
and won by the gallant troops who rushed 
into the jaws of death, at his brief bidding: 
and when we hear his voice dwelfing, with 
somewhat psdnfial deliberation, on matters 
relatiag^ to com, or currency, We think of the 
« ap gnardg ami at them^ which let loose the 
lary of ten thousand armed men, and swept, 
as with the besom of destruction, the vannted 
in^dbles of France. We wonder, as we 
look at his present employment, that one who 
has moved the guiding spirit ef events^ full o{ 
such vast import, and immediate peril, can 
brfaig himself to the duA details of parUaaien- 
tary warfare. It is, perhaps, matter of legiet 
Unr many reasons, that I sball not now trust 
myself with detaSlng, that his services, in such 
« way, ^hiFBld be found n eces s ar y ; but I seek 
«ot to de}^ve Um of even one leaf of his no* 
Ibiy -earned bnreils. 
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Sometimes, bat very rarely, he seems to 
grow hnpatient of his civilian occupation, and 
when he marches from hit seat, to the fire, in 
the House of Lords, tarns his hade to the 
arate, and gathering the skhts of his abort 
frock coat under his arms, calls akmd to some 
noUe peeiv who is on his legs, to *'speak un,** 
we pevoeire that iSb» soul is etffl Un tod of uw 



Field Mbnllal, thaualfc the vcdce is the voice 
or^tho' first Lordh of the* Ti^Doeuiy. ■ 

The Duke*s conversationul manner is more 
indicative of the man, than the manner ai his 
speeshes* Instead of « ^lin^ up'* the oon^er- 
sation, as the phrase is, with questions, or 
replies, in which the fruit of the sense lies but 
scantily' scattered- beneath^ ^ leaves of the 
wQsdsyhe suffmpausesr on gi^. of absolute 
dilence in the colloquy, and^ Uieir bursts forth 
with his- thought^ in the abrupt and rapid man^ 
ner we have before mentioned. - Apart from 
miBtiiiry afildrs, in which it wiA be readily 
conceded that no nmn seer fiwther <ir more 
clearly than the Dldee, I siouUi^ be indined 
to say, t&at hili mind is- deficient nr extent 
profoundtaesB of observation^ Ifo^ man grasps 
with, mora firmness, deamess^ and certain^ 
that which his mhtd reaches at all, but haftitih- 
acted; as he has been from his profession^ to 
act promptlv and cfeodedly upon die knowledge 
he had recerved, he does not (it vroukl seem) 
trouble himself to pondeflr upon remete conse- 
quences in his polnical defiberationB. 

Edueated at a miKtary sdmol in FVaoo^ 
and advanced to raidc hi his profession at an^ 
eariy age, he very soon ^stinguidied- himself 
for nis skiH in strategy, and for the fearless 
boldheseofhia tactrcs; He had stucBed the 
various duties fiS an offleetr with unwearied 
assBduity, nor was he \tm remarkable fer can*- 
Don m dlfflcnlty, and strict attention to the cfis^ 
dpline «id ornmizataon of the troops under 
hs conmaand, man jfbr the quidoiess aad the 
energy with which he avaHed hiin«df of every 
possible advantage. The FVeneh, and other 
enemies at home and abroad^ have veafUMd 
to insinuate that his successes were onfy a 8e> 
ries of fortnnate acdifcnts ; pefrhaps there never 
was a man wainst whom sm a chatge weald 
be more obvfously groundlessu CSeero enmne^ 
rates good fortune among the jAsjispensable 
requisifes of a great General,* yet vre knew 
not the instance in wMdi this l>uke*0 success 
can be on axnr reasonable grounds asetHwd to 
aoddent. lie inspired in others tiie confidence 
he fcdl himseff, because that confidence w«»f | 
known to result from a rational consideration 
of his own and the enemy's resomiees^ and not 
from heady rashness or presumption 

Yet withal I own my doubts whether ihe very 
highest order of intellect is necessary, or even 
useful, hi Qtffitary traosaetioaa. Ju^fhig firem 
Buonaparte and the Duke of Weltti|^oa, 
should certainly say not. One man^may seea 
eerhtin lengthy as it were intuitivelT, imd de- 
cide and act upon the instant, while others, 
whose, powers are of eren a higher order, woi^ 
require time and deliberation toanireat acoB- 
chnion at i^ and characters of the hitter class 
are undoubtedly less fitted for condocling miti- 
tary operations. I own I should not have 
thomrht, however, of ascribing to the Duke of 
Welfington £he quaHty of 

•* ^v htntif mag^itwdo irf ■**'^, ' 
upon which he has bean so prettily ooofji- 
meoted. 

It is peribaps impossiUe that a mind should 
be so constituted as to nossess the useful quali- 
taea whidi dbtingutsh that of the Duke, inoon« 
jaaction with vary deep deliberative facal- 
ties— for such facahies lead to doubt» and to 
slowness ef execution, and aie incompatible 



with that deciilb* and nt|pdity^ which may 
aseanipany^acula and v^oaMB,. butc-lees pro- 
found views. 

I have a reason to believe that the Duke^i 
mode of judging on oeneral subjects is some- 
times chargeable with Aat fUult which frequently 
belongs to those who are more reminkabl^ for 
cleverly using Uie knowledge they have, thaa^ 
for knowing very much. He is apt to draw 
general conclusionB, from particular instances^ 
that have hi4>peaed. to come wlthhi his owa 
observation, and b too easQy satisfied of the 
good orevH-ef a system, by hs^kaewledge ef the 
good or evil of its effectsin a fewisolated cases. 

To ihen of warm feeling generalk, and th«re. 

00 to his' own countrymen, the Irish, in par- 
ticular, the Duke's character a^l iq>pear sttdk 
a» one as any^erespiMlsd^aDdtperlMps ada^ed, 
boA eanaet be loved* His>coM'aBd stenjwei. 
fHety^ seeue never «e be wanned bfa^ flow of 
fiMttagv er kiadM bythe aMeBs.o# eathMbsn 
iBsss a BMuNiR'r wilb the same appa. 
lent* indifference as heualmtlearhis eeat; and 
goes te i^^hta daal, ee te eat a dimen with 
ytlheMaeahNniteo^ emolhM. He 
amaratk^de every tbte^ beeauae he has pre* 
ineusly mada^up his mkid IhatH shall be dona; 
and this metinrr fhwn his rsansBj bninff saHstoiit, 
eether ordi aa qr ia yd l seaef h n awmi t ^^ 
seam te be sailed inte aetieak 

The Dake^peoaibr habit of anplyii^liBtt. 
self ea»tfyla the matter befeas Mm^ wttheut 
the least l a fi i nm ea toe lh w th i ags in ee an e ctio a 
vtHk it, whAoh Mtl. men weeM thiirib it neee»^ 
svy te toaeh apea, ibr the sake of ave&ttig 
baMmaaad ahaapaess ef st yle, k sMuMrty 
af^paasst in his efMtdBty eorrespeodeacek Jnlb 
Umtm witfaead beiaf abkete(e^laeaiiic,ceaftmi 
the wMe matter wUoh it i» m^mtiry Aty 
siodtf i ii rf ala , ia a we«derih%» mmil eenyass^ 
aad see as elsar aad dedasve, as tiief are ooai^ 
ifielettertol^eciier Cainis mdeed^ ia 
mef tAMhMsqpUciMetldags, wUeh even he 
htesel^ ca0 oaly^aeeauot ibr, by-^riag^ it 
the naaMv which h»we«M not sidSsr peer 
Mr« HaskisMii te b se lew on hie anIertmHiae 
IdsUast, a ««Bastaks*'--4wt even this 
latter wai candid aad eaaciseeaavgh m etyie^; 
whatever might be ttsawritsi, er deawrits^ iik 
aaotiMTwaf r Md ganivally, it mast be aHowwl, 
that theDakei^lettevasreahnestaer^Bet medcde 
fc» bariasss correspctideiicei the gieaa hm- 
prevement in the style ef modem ^^plematie 
commaiiitsliaas^ is mamly attribataUe tohiai^ 

Iwish I could have follotfed the eaample 
whidi I have fte^fueatly adanredin has lettn% 
iathi» toe BMagna sketchy in wlttch f fear the 
BMrtterauiy be tiMueht to bear bat small proi. 
portkm 10 the lei^; but have I not Pa«»r^ 
celefanted ennse? Had I more tkae I should 
Bsade it d»orteit*-4 haas only sought to 
give, as fin- ae I was able,^atkind of ac<^iaiat- 
aace wqith the lemaricahle aMm efvirhoM i have 
ventnaed to writer vdiidi strangsrs to the 
scenes with which 1 h^pea to be ftanilaart 
eaoael be siq^osed to possess; aad if Iharve 
saocaeded hi making the readsra of thb paper» 
a<ri e a a% acquainted with the Doke of Wei-' 
uagton, or mors so than they weiebeftae, the ob- 
ject whkh I had ia view haabaoiacQemplisiied, 

Oer*^. 



* Bra entai flic existidMS fai 
tear hm res tosy epotWre, 



eidBf state of aflUra laths PeeliMidi, w^ea Sir Ar. 
thur Welleeley resigtied tii* CU«f ^ecretsirddp «f 
Imland, to take the commMid there la the sarbuF of 
Ifi00> sad eftcted the Rberstton of Vorta«al ia atrS. 
Haot and florioni campfdga d searce^ tea dan dura. 
iMa* Wefearehsard^batwataBBerpesiiif^vmiek 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Cabitui Cvcloptedia, Conducted by the 

ReT. Dionysnu Lardner, M. R L A. &c. 

assisted by eminent litonur and scientific 

men. VoL 1. History of Scotland, by Sir 

Walter Scott, Bart VoL 2. The Hbtory 

of Maritmie and Inland Discovery. — Ixm- 

doDy Longman, Rees, Onne, Browne and 

GrcNen, and John Taylor, 1830. 

Ths practical direction lately given to scienti- 

&c muBuits^ may ahnosi be conndwed as the 

4iM»karga. of a debt long and fiiirly due* Fdr 

oenturki^ the great body of the people, the 



WflHdiM;: r1<(MQ<s both agncu^tural and mecha- 
Moalt fi^Te contributed hngcdy and freely to 



eomfori and re^tectabiUty, that 
pcartioA ef thair fellows who devoted thenvselvee 
«idttBvely iB . enhuga the sphere of human 
kafifwlfOge, The studies pf this so highly 
^KFOWttd portion, are now chiefly devoted to 
may the Irmm^ by supplying, Vrom the fulness 
in the inteUectual stores they have acquired, 
thair fonaer hanefibctore wiu the means of 
improYing their condition, through the durect 
application of the principles of scienoe to the 
•evacfi d^Nurtments of industry. 

Tba ehnraoteriitic feature of the fiteratore 
of the nresent day^ is certainly the ^riijle diffii- 
pett ot knowledge, among a class of sodety 
which fonneriy sought little xm>re than the 
IBeana of fiving^ Cyclqindias have become 
pae-of the £^«a4 means towards effecting Uus 
important end. Ponderous at firpt, and in a 
gxwii degvae anmanageable,. and indeed unat- 
tainable by those who woaldjtave derivedjnost 
hiufitki fropa their oontents, they h*ve gxadu^ 
aUy acromiaojated themselves to the wants 
•Dd wiahea g£ those for whonv aaaffording the 
great body of leaders, they axe now intended, 
and inatiyad. of oontianing, as heretofore, from 
their siaa and costliness, abnost a sealed volume 
to this waamft they are phu:ed within the reach 
of most of the miiMiiag and ^ven of the hum- 
Werf biases. 

To eome at oaee to* the immridiaie objeei of 
the pres^ noiice^ the new Cabinet Cydops- 



fer tfcejnthwffrtBity 
Diw«witt1fc«fsre< 



, of tlM sneodote, tha^ on the even, 
wkkh %e forced Che Baa wy e of tke 

^ i of Hm sappoMd toTinribte enemy, 

tee jewa sU oe which Napoleon, always ^poke Af as the 
noiC dHSotit acfcievement hi war) Sir Arthnr, alter he 
haiiMHpleted hft daspotchea aoi^hefora he Slept, vro. 
CM«i4ta4MW«ptheheMla of the JDubMa poBce bilL 
a aafeieet te which Ma attention had heen direeted 
l—iTJiiilf before he left tfctodty. 
' list hnoyaoeyof apirita^'Wiaeliianiflierstimalated 
than jl S Mfew Ml |^ perplexity and djaappoin t m a n t , was 
■f Mi«La«n(lee to the Doke. 

hi rhnBamStaneea under whidi the mind of the IBna. 
%ia«i h«t nnfodunate ^ John Moora, was pnxiled 
and dhfnaHftrd for action. Lord WelUmrton was watch. 
M, iaeMM.and alert, and woold vrSi hhnaelf of the 
inSh sn a or heiaura to onler oot jiis pack of beagtoa, 
>s i r a fu ah Ma own and his oflleers* splHtB with a hqnt 
- W% any wM Chatt dnrlnsr the debates on the CathoHe 
pull III* tnthaLord^ last aessiois when every one 
■if fpasd the Dnke*s mind iraa soengaoed thst he could 
■Mjlro n tboulit toany othersuf^e^ CoL Napier, who 
wm Chea wvisinf Ms ccfebrntod aeeannt of the Peilin. 
Mar I iiBjaiiiiSySent him s note, ii| which with many 
y bjlti ferto-espnsstng asingle moment on his predons 
mify he begyed Ua Oraee*s asiswer aye or no. apon a 
ftrtfealar pcanl which he ooold not ascertain from any 
Mhs antherity. Tbe Duke without an instant's bmd. 
tattM, set down and wrote him bock a fan and detailed 
f^fismiliiu W the point at hisoe, containing, as tbe 
HihOT of Tom Jones woold say, ** five page* or paper.* 
_ Asring the aame bosy and anxioos period, he found 
•iae to bo • regvkMr attendant at the brilliant lereee of 

jhefaihinnsliio ami fsadnatiaf Lady J . BatwUh 

aar ism uh ] a iwl gntd for thie in ygrtaf n private coteries 

rttSMort eircle, we^iaU not trouble our readers. 

He Bake of W^Un^n was horn at Dangnn. in tbe 

!«▼ df afcdth. on the flrpt of May, FTOJ), three 
~~ * n half before Nwpolfon Buanaparte ; he 
'^ now.in the aixtioth year of hm age. . 



dia, we shall not pause to queetion the pro- 
priety of its title. If it reaUy prove what it 
professes to be, an useful and agreeable family 
library, presented in a convenient form and at a 
moderate price — a pc^ular compendium of 
whatever is useful, instructive, and interesting 
in the drcle of human knowledge, then it is 
of little consequence whether it comes preciaely 
under the preconceived ndtion usually attached 
to the technical term by which it is announced 
of not. Fftsdng at once, therefore, from the 
name to the substance^ it remains only to 
coninder, whether the work now laid before 
the paUk, justifies the preconceived expecta. 
tions concemingf^ it, and redeems the pledge 
given by its editor in his prospectus; on tms 
pG«nt we cannot give a conclusive answer. 
The tnerits of a worl^ consisting of a number 
of detached and consecutive parts, can only be 
esthnated in detail and by degrees. But in 
pronouncing a judgment on what has been 
already performed, and on which, therefore, 
we are bound to sjpeak decidedly, we should 
be fiMtidioas critics mdeed, did we not express 
ourselves in terms of equal praise as to llie se- 
lection of the general sulject with which tbe 
work has opened, and with the' manner in 
whi<^ the portion of the chosen department 
now befora ua» has been executed. 

Philos(^»heri have divided science into two 
gnat departments, phvftics and ethics, the 
science of matter and Ihe science of iiiteQect, 
or natural and moral philosophy. Of the two, 
the former has been, since the period of Ihe re- 
vival of kiioWledge, the mora general favourite, 
indeed, we think, in rather an undue degree. 

The' woiUags of the human intellect, eveta 
when considered merely as an object of curi- 
osity, we eonceke to be, at least, equally 
wotthy of uivest^fatiott as those of the most 
ingenioui^ constructed, or the most stupendous 
engine* If man be tightly defined a reason- 
ing animal, the developement of the faculties 
through which this, his essential attribute, 
operates, must be a sulgect of paramount im< 
vortance.* We are glad, therefore, to see intel- 
lect take the place (h matter in the arrangement 
of a new popuhur wdrk of genend informatiofi. 
History, which has been defined philoec^hy 
teaching by examples^ we conceive to be mobi- 
lity viewed through the telescope of time. It 
is a series of moral lessons, stamped by expe- 
rience witlv the test of truth. A theoretical 
conclusion, however plausible, may be anfound^ 
ed; however true, may, firom circumstances, 
be impracticable ; but history tells us what has 
been, and therefore, what may be done, by 
develcmtng for us the whole train of past causes 
and effects, it guides us to a correct inference 
of futmre ivob^flity from actual existing fact. 

So fal* for the general subject : as to the 
writer himself^ to whom the composition of this 
introduletory diepartment has bean entrusted, it 
affords us a gratification of no ordineir^ kind, 
to perceive'ihe general biaa now prevaiHng to- 
wards a ssfa l i]^brmaliGa> so powerial as to 
make it worth the while of a genius like Walter 
Soott^ to descend from the fascinating heights 
of freely indulged, imagination, to the rigid ^6- 
tail of sober fttcts. It was the boast, and a noble 
boast it was^ of Pc^e:^ 

"Tha^ not in teey*B mate he wandered lone. 
Bat stooped to truth and iBoraUied hie song/* 

and it may now be ^ equally proud boast of 
the readers of the present day, that they have 
lured the falcon wing of genius from its soanng 
fi^ht, to "deseend in- qaeet of wholesome food 



for th9 gratification of thebr inteUeolaud^apph* 
ttte. 

The history of Scotiand, if feirly told, must 
be read with pleasure. It b a history of much 
romance, the history of a people near akin te 
omselves : of a people who have, by a, sncce»> 
sion of happy advantages, wrought themselves 
into a position of intellectual pre-emin«nce^ 
certainly enviable, perhiqn unrivalled, a pre^ 
eminence the more to be admired and courted; 
because it indicates the certainty of its existence^ 
by the moral influence it has exerted upon the 
great mass of the people, who can be only indi* 
rectly brought under the action of ite infiuence. 
A Bober, a well conducted and improving popu- 
lation, IB the best practical proof of^a well 
founded system of theoretical acquirements^ 
We are also pleased with this histdry, or rath^ 
nath the portion now published of tb^ Scottish 
history, upon another account. We did appre* 
bend, that when Walter Scott undertook t6 
write hbtory, he would be apt to forget thh 
historian in the romancer. We have b^n di»> 
iqipointed. The 'book before us presents a 
lively well digested train of causes and eventi^ 
in which ancient tale and animated description 
are introduced, as they ought, to enliven, not 
to mislead. When this veteran war-horse puts 
himself into matter-of-fiict harness, he movea 
forward wkh a due regard to the consbtency of 
his new character : and, if at the well known 
sound of the war trump, he does prick up hie 
ears and curvet a little, if his spirit stira withi^ 
him, at the names of a Douglas or a Graham, 
if he expatiates with a rIow of triumph, when 

ding us Uurough the j^ain of Bannockbunl, 
or if he fixes me eye of lingeriiig sjrmpathv 

rn the wreck of Flodden field, ^Ad. must be 
heart that does not glow, eldll must be the 
feeling of patriotism tmit does not swell in 
unison yfMk hb redtaL 

DiBscripUons such as these, on which a nund 
like Scott*s delights to dwell, are not only not 
without their use, but, when well selected and 
judiciously applied, are most instructive. Wis 
know of no lesson in history now so truly va- 
luable, aa that which depicts the effects of wttc 
in their true colours, which, while it desoibes, 
as no doubt it ought to deaoribe, the pomp and 
plume» and circumstance, of ** glcnrioua battle/' 
does not pass over the slaaghters, the burnings, 
the desolation, the individual misery, the mer- 
ciless annihilation of all the chariiiee of domes- 
tic life, that constitute the whole of the peasant's^ 
and ^erefore by much the greats portion of ^ 
nation's, happiness. These are the bitter fruHs 
of war of every kind, but in civil war, or what 
are nearly similar, the wars of adjoining nationSy 
they assume a character inexpressibly terrific. 

The raids or border forays which occurred 
continually, as long as Scotland remained tm 
independent kingdom, under asepanie monarchy 
afford but too numerous and appalling examfdea 
of thb calamity, and they are described, in the 
preasnt volume, in such a manner as to lose 
nothing of their real horrors.- We had marked 
one of those jn the reign of « the Bruce** of 
Scotland, and of Edward IlL in England, to 
extract; but the unexpected length to which 
our remarks have been protracted, induces us to 
hurry on to mfttten more eipeciidly interesting 
to us, aa Irishmen. 

We have abready pointed out the connection 
between the histories of Sootland and Ireland^ 
as one of the causes which renders the former 
to us peculiarly attractive. Where thb connec- 
tion b U»ich«4 upon, in the early part of the 
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Toli^me, We are pleased to see the Hibemian 
origin of the Scottish people freely acknow- 
ledge We must confess, however, we were 
jK»niewhat startled to read, at the Tery outset, 
' that ** The history of everv modem European 
nation must commence with the decay of the 
Roman empire !** — format from the dissolution 
of that immense leviathan the other statea arose. 
Though the long vaunted fables of the extreme 
antiquity of his own country have been detected 
and exposed — though Wvnt<m is found a story- 
teller, and Hector Bdetiuus no better than he 
should be. Sir Walter cannot but be aware of 
the undoubted claims of other and older nations 
to an origin long anterior to the fall of the 
•empive of the West. So prbfonnd an antiquary 
cannot be unacquainted with that noble monu- 
ment of learning and research^ Dr. O' Conor's 
Rerum Hibemicarum veteres Scriptores, for 
which we are indebted to the munificence of 
the I>uke -of Suckingham^ and which affords 
inefragable evidence of a clear, unbroken, and 
^impeachable hbtoiy of this country, extend 
ing to at least three centuries and a half before 
the christian era, when Ctmbaoth, son of Phin- 
tain, built the palace of Eaaania, and reigned 
in Ulster. 

In the description of ancient Scottish eus^ 
ioms, the reader will find many recapitulated, 
which, if at all acquainted with the antiquities 
of this coimtry, he will at once recognixe as 
-borrowed immediately from Irehaid. Thus 
the institution, fior we can scarcely call it tiie 
coronation, ef the chieftain, and of his tanist, 
«or heir apparent, is precisely that which our 
ancestors mive so often witnened on the hill «f 
TanL 

« Malcolm IV., at the age of twebe rears, 
■succeeded to lus excellent gnmdfathet, David 
L, 1153. Being a Celtic prince, succeeding 
to a people of whom the great proportion 
were Ceks, he was inaugurated at Scone 
with the peculiar ceremonies belonging to the 
Scoto-Irish race. In compliance with their 
-ancient customs, he was placed upon a fated 
etone, dedicated to ihis solemn use, and brought 
for that purpose from Ireland, by Ferns, the 
son of Eric. An Iro-Soottish or Highland 
bard also step^ forward, and chanted to the 
people a Gaelic poem* containing ihe catalogue 
•of file young king's ancestors, from the reign of 
the same Fergus, founder of the d3rnasty. The 
poem has been fortunately praserved, and must 
not be considered in the light of one of Cibber^s 
birth-day odes. On the contrary, it was ah 
•exposition from the king to the people of the 
voyal descent, in virtue of whioL he clanned 
their obedience, and bears a sufficiently accurate 
conformity with other meagre documents on 
ihe same subject, to enable modem antiquaries, 
by comparing the lists, to form a regular cata- 
logue of theM barbarous kings or kinglets of 
the t)a]riadic race. 

• • • 

«At the earlier term we know that ihe 
manners of those descended of the Dalriads, 
Scoto-Bish, or pure Scots, properly so called, 
must have been, as they remained till a much 
later period, the same witik those of the cognate 
tribes in Irelifnd, the land of their descent 
Their constitution was purely patriarchal, the 
simplest and most primitive form of goiwmment. 
The blood of the cngsial founder of the fSeunily 
was held to flow in the veins of his successive 
representatives, and to peipetuate in each chief 
the right of supreme authority over the de- 
•oendanie of his own line, who fonned his chil- 



dren and subjects, as he became by right of 
birth their so\'erdgn ruler and lawgiver. A 
nation consisted of a union of ^veral such tribes, 
having a single chief chosen over them for 
their general direction in war, and umpire of 
their disputes in peace. With the femily and 
blood of this chief of chiefs most of the inferior 
chieftains claimed a connection more or less 
remote. This supreme chiefdom, or right of 
sovereignty was hereditary, in so far as the 
person possessing it was chosen from the blood 
royal of the king deceased ; but it was so far 
elective that any of his kinsmen might be cho- 
sen by the nation to suecoeed him ; and as tiie 
office of sovereign could not be exercised by a 
child, the choice generally fell upon a fiili- 
grown man, the brother or nephew of the 
deceased, instead of his son or grandapn. ** > 

«<Thi8 uncertainty of successToa, which pre- 
vailed in respect to the crown itself while CeL 
tic manners were predominant, proved a con- 
stant source of rebellicm and bloodshed. The 
postponed heir, when he arose in years, was 
frequentiy desirous to attain his father's power; 
and many a murder was committed for the 
sake of rendering straight an oblique line of 
succession, which such preference of an adult, 
had thrown out of the direct course. A singu^ 
lar expedient was resorted to, to prevent or 
dirainiih such evils. A sort of king of the 
Romans, or Casar, was chosen as the destined 
successor, while tbe-fovereign chief was yet 
alive. H^e w^s called the Taniit, and was^ in- 
augurated during the life of the rsignii^ king, 
but with maim^ rites, for he was pennitted 
to place only one foot on the fated stone of 
election. The monsKh had littie authority in 
the different tribes of whidi the kingdom was 
composed unless during the time of war. In 
war, however, the king possessed arbitrary pow- 
er; and war, foreign and domestic^ was Uie 
ordinary conditiion of the people. Iliis, as 
described by Malcolm, is Uie constitution of 
Persia at this day.*' 

We regret that the venoable Valiancy is 
not alive, to peruse the conduding sentence of 
the latter of these extracts, ad it would add 
one more to the many ingenieos azgumeats by 
which he endeavours to establish the eastern 
digin of the Irish nation. 

There is another << custom " ancient alas ! 
only in Scotiand, ' in which the resemblance of 
our Irish habit is but too striking. Speakiihg 
of the state of society in Scotland, in the be^ 
gaining of the 16th century, he observes— 

<< If a fanner took a lease over the head of 
another, at a rent which his poorer neighbour 
could not afford, the 'disposs^ned agriculturist 
would kill his successor, to bo revenged of his 
avaricious landlord. Numerous laws wei« made 
for repressing these evils, but in vain.; the 
judges seldom had power, and often wantod 
will, to enforce them. The Scottish parlia^ 
nentsaw the disease and prescribed the r^oiedf, 
but the difficulty lay in enforcing it.** 

We are indebted to this .book also, for. bring- 
ing into general notice an historic fact relative 
to the unfortunate Richard IL of England, 
long unobserved, and which, but for this popu- 
lar work, might have remained still lonffer|i 
concealed, or known to those only who dive 
deep in antiquariafti lore. It is gleaned from 
Mr. Tytler's excellent history of Scotiand. 

** There is a story told by Bowo*, or Bow- 
maker, the continuator of Fordun's Qironide, 
which has hitherto been treated as flEibulous by 
the mort modem hiitorians. That story bedrs 



that Richard II., generally supposed to hsv« 
been murdered at rontefract castle either by 
the * fierce hand of sir Piers of Exton,* or 
bv the slower &ad more cruel death of famine^ 
did in reality make his escape by subtlety from 
his place of confinement ; that he fied in dis« 
guise to the Scottish isles, and was recognized 
in the dominions of the lord of the ides by a 
certain fool or jester, who had been familiar in 
tiie court of England, as being no other than 
the detinroned kiuf of that kingdom. Bowec 
proceeds to state, Uiat the penon of Richard IL 
thus discovered was deHvto^ up by the lord of 
the ides to the ford Montgomery, and by him 
presented to Robert III. hj whom he was honor- 
ably and beseemingly maintained during all th* 
years of that prince's life. After the death of 
Robert IIL this Richard is stated to have been 
supported in magnificence, and even in royal 
state, by the duke of Albany, to have at length 
died in the castle of Stirling, and to have beea 
interred in the ^urch of the fiiars there, at 
the north angle of the altar. This singular 
legend is also attested by another contemporary 
historian, Winton, the prior of Lochleven. He 
tells the story with some slight differences* 
particularly that the fugitive and deposed mo- 
narch was recognized by an Irish lady^ the 
wife of a brother of the lord of the isles, that 
had seen him in Ireland — that beli^ chai^ged 
with being king Richard, he denied it — that he 
was placed in custody of the lord of Montgo- 
mery, and afterwards of the lord of Cumber* 
nauld — and, finally, that he was long under tfa^e 
care of the regent duke of Albany.- < Bat 
whether he was. king or not, few,' said tli# 
chronicler of Lochleven, <knew with ceiv 
tainty. The mysterious personage eochihited 
little devotion, would sddom incune to hear 
m^ and bore himself like one half w^ our 
distracted,* Serle also, yeoman of the robea 
to Richard, was executed, because, coming from 
Scotland to England, he reported tiiat Richard 
was alive in the latter country. This legend^ 
of so much importance to the history of botJb 
North and South .Britain, has been hiUierto 
treated as fabulous. But the researches and 
industry of the latest historian of Scotland hav^ 
curiotoly illustrated this point, and shewn, 
from evidence collected in tiie original records, 
tliat this captive, called Richard II., actually 
lived many years in Scotiand, and was sup^ 
ported at the public expense of that country. 

** It is then now clear, that to counterbalance 
the advantage which Hea^ IV. possessed over 
the regent of Scotiand by having in his custody 
the person of James, and, conseauenUy.:tlm 
power of putting an end to the ddegated ro- 
vemment Of Albany whenever he should think 
fit to set the young king at liberty ; Albany, 
on his side, hadin his keeping the person of 
Richard II., or of some one strongly resemb- 
ling him, a prisoner whose captivity wiw 
not of less importance to the tnmquillity of 
Henry IV., who at no period possessed lijb 
usurped throne in such security as, to vieiv 
with indifierence a real or pretended resQscitiu» 
tion of the deposed Ridutrd.** 

Whether this romantic anecdote be true or 
false, we have not, as yet,- the means of deter- 
mining, for Mr. Tytler*s Work is only now pftib.» 
lishing in Edinburgh, but we are pleased not 
only with the statement, as a subject of grati- 
fication for laudable curiosity, but with ih« 
political interest with which tiie historian ham 
m vested it, by shewing its effjxU on the politic 
cal relations of thetwoiiva) monarohs of the day* 
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' In condndiiig thete renmrks on this portaon 
of tlie histoiy of the three great parts of the 
Britiah Empire, and disoAisaing^the first -volume 
of the work, we shidl only add, that tiie manner 
tt which it has been executed cannot fail to 
ElimuhUe the two other great names, who 
itiafce up the «« Tree juncti in uno," to render 
the histories of England and Ireland equal to 
tiiat of their predecessor, in interest and value. 
fVom the lengtii to which this general in- 
tnodnction has extended, and which we thought 
due to so important a work as the Cabinet Cy- 
dopndia, bvonght out' under the ' supenBteui. 
donee of a Dubkn man, we hare Mttle roani to 
speak as ^we should wi4i of the seoond volume, 
which* treats on the History of Maritime and 
Masd Discovery; we trust, however^ to return 
to it io aii early number, ttnd tr^ more satis, 
ftctorilv erf th» subject. It is to" consist of 
hro Tolmiiesj the first lextends from the history 
off the ettiieei geographical records contained 
ib HoW Scripture, to the discovery of the new 
iN)rid hj €<3umlMiB, on the 12th of October, 
1492^ It ill a work of prodigious labour and 
learning, and as fiur as we have been able to 
j^bO^ of accurate research, affording an im- 
meiMe body of valuable information, in a dear, 
n a gn b arraased, and agreeable style. Passing 
from what a reverend and learated friend of 
dnrsusuall]^ designates « the Cbsmoffolic portkm 
of the Pentaiteuchal records,** the historian 
projbeeds to the extensive but obscure discover 
riei of the Phoenicians, the greatest and most 
eoterptising mtiriCime people of antiquity. 
The numerous colonies which they planted on 
fte shores of Uie Euxine, the Mediterranean, 
andtheAtlantiCf beyond the StraiU of Gib- 
iUt»} attest tiie extent of their early voyages. 
Utica, Carthage, Cadiz, and we may add, 
after «> long and careful examination of the 
prooA and authorities upon the subject, Irdand, 
which was previously inhabited by other Celts, 
#erv colonized by them between the twelfth 
and ekfaUi tentnries before the Christian era. 
A je^ousy of interfd)rehoe with their trade 
iaduoed Uiem, for the most part, carefully to 
conceal their discoveries. In the account of 
the Aigonatic expedition, however, attributed 
to Ori^eus, and universally admitted to be of 
very remote antiquity, distinct mention is made 
df Vavas or Lremnd; it is called the sacred 
idnd leme, by Himileco, and is menticmedin 
eottpmc^cm with Albion, by^ Aristotle. The 
whob of the geography of the Greeks is ex- 
Cmnely interesting and most ably and perspicu- 
oady given l^onr author.* Passing tike mines 
of infttfmatiov explored in Homer, Hesiod, 
and Herodotus, and the discoveries of Scylax, 
Pytheas, and Xenophon, we shall conclude 
fer the present, - with the following notice of 
the geographical attainments df Anstotle. 

« But the benefits which accrued to scienae 
from the activity of its followers, were -not con- 
fined to the invention of these vague theories. 
The discoveries and observations of Hero^u^ 
of Scylax;^ of Hippocrates, and of Pytheas, 
were weighed hj one of those master minds 
on whom nature seems to confer the right to 
theonse; for Afistotle^was among the number 
ofthoseextamfdinary men^ who by the strength ^ 
aiid an i v en ality of their genius are fitted to be 
the architects rather th^ the builders of the 
eiHficc of knowledge* The boldness and variety 
of \Si spectdatioas recommended him to the 
•ybtle temper of the Arabians, by whom he 
was first made known to modem Europe ; and 



the idol fashioned by his rude adorers, so the 
fieune of Aristotle has hardly yet recovered 
from the multiplied perversions to which his 
writings were subjected by the ignorance of 
past' ages. 

« Aristotle possessed a great fund of geogra- 
phical knowledge. He maintained that the 
earth is a sphere, having a circumference of 
400,000 stadiOf a calculation which may be 
correct ; but the imcertainty, as to the stadium 
employed, renders it impossible to appreciate its 
meiit. Eeasoning firmly on the nypothesis 
that the earth is a globe, Aristotle appears to 
have suggested the voyage across the Atlantic 
eighteen centuries before Columbus; for he 
obfterves, that jthe coasts of Spain cannot be 
very far distant from those ofTndia. The 
ha{^y boldness of this thought, was all his 
own, the errors of calculation belonged to his 
age. In his nomenclature, too, we see evi- 
dence of a juster geographical conception than 
was possessed by many writers of a much later 
age. His knowledge of the earth was bounded 
by the CfaUic and Indian gulfe on the West 
and East, by the Riphaan mountains on Uie 
North, and on the South hj the great river 
CVesietet, < which, havinff ita source in the 
same mountam as the Kile, flows westward 
into the ocean.' This great river must be the 
Senegal Aristotle knew but little of the 
north of Europe^ yet he is the first who men- 
tions the Hereyman mountains ; a designation 
which, probabfy». extended over the lofty ranges 
on the west and north of Bohemia, but which 
is at fvqsent' retaidid <»ily by the insulated 
mouQtatns of the Hartz, He also makes ex- 
press mention' of two laigevialands, AWtwn and 
Itrtuit situated to the north of Ca£Etpa (and he 
is the first writer who mentions them together, 
and ^th.the common name Brittaniom ;) but 
he adds, that they are not by any means so 
large as Taprobam beyond Indn, or Phtbolin 
the Arabian sea. < Here we have aproof of his 
extensive information in his early mention cS 
Taprobane or Ceylon, and Phebol, which is 
generally supposed, to be Madagascar; but 
whichf as Siubala is an Indian name, ought, 
perhaps^ to be looked for more towards the 



« Aristotle had many scholars who devoted 
themselves to geogn^hical studies, and some of 
whom, as Diaearohus and Theopbrastus, ob- 
tained distinction by their writings; but he 
had the singular honour of infusing the love of 
knowledge into the future conqua'or of Asia. 
The ^int of the royal pupil coh'^^>onded with 
the intellectual eminence of the great teacher ; 
and the expedition of Alexander produced a 
greater revolution in the knowledge of Uie globe, 
than almost any other event recorded in ancient 
history ; and more designedly, perhaps, than is 
generally imagined.'* 



Memoirs of Rear AtbinraiPaulJotua, Compiled 
from his original journals and correispondence, 
including an account of his services under 
Prince Potemkin, prepared for publioition 
by himself, 2 vols. 8vo. Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh, and Simpkin & MarshaU, Lon- 
don, 1830. 

Those who have hitherto regarded Pai^ Jonea 
merely as a traitor, or an audacious pirate and 
robber, and we believe that is the light in which 
his character is very commonly viewed by En- 
glishmen, will have their opinions modified, and 
as the feiitures oTa deified hero -are deformed in I seme pr^H<3ioes removed, by a perusal of ^esf 



volumes, which contain the first authentic and 
detailed account of bis life, that has been pre- 
sented to thepublie. They are compiled princi- 
pally from Jones* own papers ; and as he was by 
no means the man to hide his candle under a 
bushel, there is a good deal of egotistical rho- 
domontade and disgusting personal vanity fre- 
quently displayed in them, but still there is 
somewhat more of the half Cnsar, mixed with 
the whole dandy, in this fighting, letter-writing, 
verse-making, intriguing sailor, than the ma- 
jority of readers will be prepared to expect* 

John Paul, (for the nanjte of Jones was as- 
sumed, probably to conceal his Scottish birth 
and family, when he took up arms against hia 
country,) was the son of a Scoteh ^^ardener ^ 
at the age of twelve he b^camie a ship-boy at 
Whitehaven ; by his good conduct, intelligence, 
and knowledge of his profession he obtained 
the place of third Mate in a Whitehaven slaver, 
and at the. age of nineteen was ^^ipointed chief 
Mate of a brigan^e, also engaged in the same 
traffic; during thi& period of hiis life, he is said 
to have studied navigation and. oth^ branches-, 
of education connected with his profession, very 
assiduously. AfW some time he quitted ther 
brigantine, and returned to his native place^ 
and we next find him in command of a London 
West India trader. He subsequently retired, 
for a while from the sea^-service, and lived inr 
inactivity and discontent, until in 1775, being 
then in his 28th year, he solicited and obtained 
from Congress, the appointment of first lieute- 
nant in one of the two ships which the Ame- 
rican navy then boasted^ He soon rose to the 
command of this ship, but was afterwards su- 
perseded by the official authorities on shore, o£ 
whose conduct, both then and subsequently, 
his complaints. are numerous, loud, and long ; 
by dint of remonstrance, however, \vith Una 
Marine bqard in Philadelphia, he obtained let- 
ters to the AmericfMi commissioners at the 
court of France, to purchase and equip a fri- 
gate for him, and with this introduction he re-, 
pabed to Paris. 

The compiler of these memoirs remaiks witb 
much naivete — ^* It must be owned that Capt» 
Jones at no time slipped any opportunity of 
i>ringing himself forward, and placing his servi- 
ces m a fair light." — He gave the commis- 
sioners (JPranklin, Deane and Lee,) no peac^ 
until he was appointed to the Ranger, the 
American ship of war in which he came over^, 
but which had been damaged on her voyage, 
and was now refitted at Nantes. In this venel 
he sailed to Quiberon, and had the addr^ to 
secure the frdl recognition of the American^ 
flag, for the fijrst time, by the French admindr 
there, whom he induced to give him the usual 
honorary salute. On the l&h of April, 1778,, 
he sailed from Brest on that brief and daring: 
cruise, so celebrated for the assault on White- 
haven, the robbery of the Earl of Selkiric'a 
plate, and the capture of the Drake. Th» 
plate, Jones subsequently restored at conside- 
rablo personal trouble and expense, and with so* 
much exactnesG^ that although seven yea^i bad- 
elapsed, the tea leaves, it is said, still remained: 
in the silver tea-pot. The engagetnent with the 
Drake was fought in Belfast loch. The news^ 
ot Paul Jones' attempt on^ Whitehaven, had 
reached Belfast on the night of the 23d April,, 
and on the meming of the 94th, when, his ves- 
sel was descried off CaorickJEiBi^gus, the Drake,, 
a twenty gun sloop, sailed out of the harbour 
to take ner ; the Drake's boat ^as sent off to 
reconnoitse the Ranger, but when the offices 
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boarded her, he iratf aeieedand dethmed priBoner 
tvith his boat's crew, by Jones, vhoee aooofoiit 
of the taction is as fbllows : — 

" The Drake was attended h% Bre small 
Ticjssels fnll of people, who were led by motives 
of curiosity to see an engagement; but whien 
they discovered the Drake's boat at the Ran. 
g<er*s stem, they wisely put bade Alarmmg 
smokes now appeared in great abundani^ ex- 
tending along both sides of the channel The 
tide was unfavorable — so Uiat the Drake woiked 
out but slowly. This obliged me to run down 
several times, and to lay with courses up, and 
maua-topsail to the mast. At length the Drake 
weatherod the point, and having led her out to 
^)out mid-channel, I suffered her to come 
within haU. The Drake hoisted English 
colours, and at the same instant the American 
ritars were di^ayed on board the Ranger, 
expected that preface had been nowat Im end ; 
but the enemy aoon after haAed, demanding 
what ship it was. I direeted the master to 
answer, the American continental ship Ran< 
ger ; that we waited for them, and desired they 
would oome on. The sun was now little more 
tiian an hour from setting, it was therefoire 
tone to begin. The Drake being rather astern 
Of the Ranger, I oiidered the helm upi and 
gave her the first broadside. Th&4K^on was 
warm, close, and obstinate $ it lasted an hoar 
and 6v6 minutes, when th» enemy called for 
<|uarterB, her fiore and main-top-^ail yards being 
both cut a\vny, and down on the cim; the 
ibre-top-gallaut^yard and mizen-gaff both hang- 
ing up and down along the mast; tiie second 
ensign which they had hoisted shot^away^ and 
. hanging over the quarter-galfeiy, in-the waler ; 
the jib shot a^ray, and hanging into the w«ler ; 
hor sails and rigging entirer^ cut to pieces, her 
masts and yards all wounded, and her hull also 
very much galled.** 

The captein and Uevttenaat of the Dnike 
were both mortRlly wounded. On his return 
from this expedition, Jones underwent a series 
'of losses and crosses and disappotntmonts from 
the American authorities*— indeed, a great part 
of the bo<^ is taken up with a i^ecH^of 1^ 
hijuries and wrongs (hat were put upon him, 
. and the remonstrances and other meahs he used 
to right liilnBelf with the Congress, the Ple^ 
vipotentiaries, and others. At length, how- 
aver, he was appointed commodore of a small 
jyjuadron of five vessels, which, partly from the 
wavering councils of the French govemaaent, 
who were joined in the expedition, and partly 
from the mbmanagement ^ aome of the per- 
sons connected with it, effected nothing. Af- 
terwards, at the head nf a larger sijimdron of 
seven sail, he beat about the coast of Scotiand 
during the month of September, 177^ 
raised a dreadful alarm in the semorts of Leith 
and KirkalJy, by sailing up Use Frith of Fordi 
right betwixt them. His intention was to 
seize the shipping in the harbour, and bum all 
vthat he could not carry off. A vidont westeriy 
gale fortunately spruT^ his mast, and blew-him 
out of the Frith, but not before the terrified 
inlobitants had been thrown into the utmost 
oonstemation. Jones returned to the Texel, 
without having accomplished anytiung of im- 
portance in his long cruise — owing, as he states, 
to the want of secrecy and due subordtnataon, 
on the part of his French oficers. The «ap- 
. turo of the Serapis, a 44 gun frigate, con- 
voying the Baltic fleet, by Paul Jones, in le 
bon homme Richard, (which last, howevw, 
sunk soon after the engagement,} is too oele- 
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to^ad^jin ra^»ectal>la Franch Cemale society- to hia 



death, and are quite ccmclnsive as to the pro- 
pgpty of his manners. He has again been 
descnbed as < grossly ignorant' No one who 
pursues his career, or peruses his letters, can 
for a moment believe a charge so absurd. From 
his first appearance as a ship-boy h^ must have 
been set &wn as a very clever and promising 
lad ; and if not a prodigy of learning, which 
was an impossibility, he had far more literature 
than was at all usual in his da^, even in Ute 
very highest ranks of his profession. His verses 
are fur firom de^icable. Bftron Orimin, we 
think, overrates tneni, yet he was an admirable 
critic ' They wera found amusing and agree* 
Me in policed society, whi6h is ike very best 
test and use of oocasiooal vfine nmiiely, of all 
such verse as the |>ublic can wett i^are^ and his 
muse was humanizing to his own mind. We 
like hb prose batter than his verse. It is often 
admirable if .struck off at one |ut, particularly 
when the writ^^ gets warm, and gives way to 
his feelings of indignation. It is said, that a 
ministfBT, in reading the despatches of Lord 
Collimgwood, who went to sea at twelve yean 
of age, used to ask, < where has CoUiugwood 
got hia style? — He writes better than any of 
us.' Witii JuUy more propriety many of iho 
members of CoagrejBs, so far as regarded their 
own compositions and resolvet, might havo 
put a similar question in. relation to Paul Jones» 
He is allowed to have been kind and atteutivo 
to his crew*» and generous and liberal in all 
pecuniary transactions pf a private nature; 
though hiv corre9>onden^ shows that he waa 
commendably tei^acious of his pectiyiaxj d^naa 
on statef.and pnblic bodies.. His momoira 
afford some 'gleaaang instances of his kjndnesa 
to his .prisoners^, and of his desire to rescue 
ihem from the fimgs of ^nts ipd coipmis- 
saries. So far as discq^hne descends, Paid 
J<mes was a rigid and strict discip lin a ri aa. 
In his own person he iqq>earB to have been so 
impatimit of all conUx>ul and ckfick as to be unfit 
for any rcgulariy;0];gmized service, though ad^ 



mit of tepetitioA her«^ though the nairative is 
simply aiid strikingly -given m tha work beibrs 
UB» and in iha wcmb of Jones. 

Nine years after-^in t788» he was offsrsd, 
by the R^Milan govemment, a ebmmand in the 
BhK^k Sea, under Prince Potemkitt, againat 
the Turks, and proceeded from Copenhagen, 
(whore he was then engaged on a political mis- 
sion, to eff^ a treaty between that. Court and 
the United States) to Si. Petenburgh* where 
ho was regulariy tionised for a fortai^t, and 
the empress conferred upon him the rank of 
Rear- Admiral, and Prinee Potenkin wrote to 
reqi^est he would rqnir to head-quartoiB im- 
me^aitely, that he mig^t employ Us talents at 
the' opening & the campaign. 

We have no intention of analysing Paul 
Jones' journal of the campttgn of the Liimaa, 
which rarms the leading feature ci the second 
volume of the present work* To give 
idea, however, of the extreme motMjf of the 
hero who here baoomes lus own bicgrapher, we 
shall only mention, that passives Uke the fol- 
lowing abound : ^ Every one to whom I have 
the hoKour 4o be known is aware that I am 
one of the least selfish. of mankiad. Have I 
not given proofs suftcienitly striking that I have 
a heart tlM most tender* a soul the most ele- 
vated? I have done mare than all thJB.— So 
fir from being hanh and crael, naturt has given 
me the mildeat disposition**' He repreeents 
himself fis having been the victim of injustice, 
mortificatiDn and persecution, in the American, 
the French, and Busrini|^aarrices; in short, 
thf o agh o ai t hi* whole aavser-^aad by these his 
death m nqnrasenledlaahaviiig baenfvnnivMBwly 
hsktc^Md. He died al Pans in 17^ in th^ 
4&th year of his ag«. 

To the plan and anangaMsni of thape yo- 
kanee ws cannot give aondi pfaisa. There is 
considerable want of ebarness, •ndof method ; 
dates aro mixed np, and Utters on love and on 
bttsiMSB oomo ufKio one in n veiy di^oiiited 

and uBsatisfiMJtorv ftshioa. Inhisownremari^ ^ <. ^' « 

however, the Editor is ^eiatty moderate and mirably jtdapted tb the singular crisis ai whicb 
sensible ; and, as a specimen-of t)»ese» we.jihaJil Jbe appeared. To his dress he was, or at lea»t 



conclude irith an extract oCwhatc ha Oi^a re- 
specting the manners and diq^tion of his 
Bcro. 

** in mannees Paul Jonea has bean defqpihed 
by^one party as stifi^ fioKal and conceited; 
by another as -arrogant, brutal, and quarMl**. 
sooM. The fint atatsanat may have soma 
colour of truth, the last ii impoeaible. He 
had reachad manhood before he could have 
had much interoourse wi^ polite society ; and 
manaen, fbnned-so late in nfo on the Miioa- 
able BM>dels of Paris and Versailles, may have 
sat somewhat stiffly^ en the Anglo-American, 
who, in gifii^ up h^own rapab&aia simplicity^ 
and professional openness aaod freodom, might 
not have acquired all the ease and grace, even 
if he did attain the elegance and polish of 
French manners; but his appearance and man- 
ners must have been those of a gentleman. 
MauvaU ton, to a certain degree, m^^ht have 
been tolerated in a seaman and a foreigner; 
but ** rudeness, arrogance, and brutanty, " 
must have proved an effectual barrier of exclu- 
sion firom diose polite and courtly cbtdes where 
Paul Jones was not only reoeived-but wel- 
cosned ; and into whidi ba made his own way, 
and maintained hia plaoe^ long after he had 
lost the gloss andraeistless attraction of novelty. 
The letter of Afadame Biasby, and other pub- 
lished doGnment^ prove the fao^ng he hM 



latt€«iy became, so attentive as to have it re- 
marked. It was a better trait .that his ^lip 
was at all times remarkable for cleanlinoifs aoSi 
neatness, and for the same good, order^ and 
airangement which pervades all his private 
allots. He IS said to havebe^ fond of jnuaic* 
imd to have performed himself 

, " The acute understanding of Paul Jon^ns 
perpetually conflicting witli nis oat^und keen- 
ness and warmth of temper, gave at times^tl^ 
appearance of vacillation to his conduct,, and 
the unpleasant and unwise alternation of bold 
defil^lce with undue submission. This b paii^ 
fully oonqncuous |n his unhap^ and heartbreak- 
ing connexion with Potemlun. On other 
oooasions, as on the saihi^ of I^and a is in the 
mutiny, he showed a remaricable degree ^ 
self-command and foriiearanc^ On manj- 
occasions he betrays ih», jealousv and dislike 
of England, which n^ariL the aalf-coB«cioii8 
renagade* Franklin confines his vituperatioia 
to the Sovereign ; Paul Jones extends it to 
the whole nation. The extravagant self-eulo- 
ffium wluc^ so frequently obtrudes itself in 
his writincy and wmch must be very offsasiva 
to English readers, was, it should be recol- 
lected, gsneraliv called forth by pecjoliar ar-^ 
cumstanoes. A num has every right to briiv[ 
forward his services, when tluwe who should 
nmMAae appeitfr diflfKMad to forget th^n. 
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'eo i reqpoadeBgc^ i»f ^twenty ymm «of an Mttm 
•Kfe. Boastia^, far Mine 'Mowm ^irtnoh -we 
temxi <tQ philoMjtkf^JnmBligttte, ^ ypo T o an 
^Acnsnt qmlity ki gpraat nvm oommanden. 
Mlaeii, ilodnej) iSrake) '^waviB 'lUy in 'ona 
, arront bw iggap t u, " 



Qtrs of iLS[j3«f^N Bitiivar, Trif sident Xiibera- 
- of lue 



tcir of iLe Republic □(' Goloitdnai and of bis 
principal Gt^nemliij eompriidiifi^, a Secret 
Hiictojy of tti4! Revc^lutioni iiud the events 
wUlcb prucedtNl it, from 1807, to the present 
time. By Cf^u^ H, L, V, thirt)udray Hoi. 
?teui, Ex-rbior of tha St&ff of tlie President 
Ijljerator^ 2 vols, 8vo.. — London, H. Col- 
. . I'm -in 1 R, Bontlt7, 1830. 

The ataation in yMck 0en. fiddstein tras 
jplaoa^ 'wfth respect to Bolivar, give these 
Tofaimes an interest, of the same kmd as ^^at 
jwhkh imparts so mnch zest to De Bourienne*& 
SI&iBocre xit Napoleon. To.tiie execution of 
'Aem. hofrerer, We cannot, by any means, con-* 
"tede )il^ praise. The iiook is poorly and 
tfftftmrtly written, nor in the long detail of 
imbHc erent^ do we'fixid imy thing suAdently 
'Aorel or piquant to leWardiis for tiie labour 
of the poiniBaL "The fcAowtng notice tif the 
^vatQ Ufe, the cfaaitu^ter and appearance of 
j^olivar, as ooniing from one Tvho lived on' 
tenns of intnnacy wHh him,' though not, we 
tiiink, unprejudiced, will interest our readers : 

*< Frditi ^lain, Bolivar passed into France, 
and resided at Pane, whrt« lie tvntoained a 



tfaatusageof the wwid, 4ihat oourteey and ease 
•of nanneia, fiorwhidi he is so remaidiable, and 
•which ihttreeo ptq^dBseesingan jnfluenca jqiaa 
'UioBewdiotasaoeiate ndtfalniQ." 



There was* 
jof that naane. flia iaAbeMn^w, <who mm jprni^^amdAy ef iinober; they were obliged to* 
banian iGarooas, oreridad-in JMadrid. fiolWar bring it ifrda a oonaidevahle distance, bo ihat> 
was but l^yaBfaiDf{aga,<and*hisia^ M. ^Dbey net afteee vfinle^atanding within above teav 
JBBliinMd)4n M08, to Camoae, «and4i«ed in a jniles af ithe cHy ; lall jthedeli(noii8;gajrden% the 
tetbped sasaumr on tiheixvaetatsa. Sheativ after, Jioiitfiil 'Oiehaxdii <the shady avenues, wl^ere^^ 
ifais lady^wnsitalMn aU^aid diad,^ wttiwatieaEving ^intheir .days of peaoe >and haiminesa, the inha^ 
-any affnring. ^bitants of the dewttod oity had 'enjoyed the 

"BeaWayaomuindyin ihe«oaaBeof^4r8velB,, iuani^ of thebr deHciausdiimale, the temperate 



J%e TanUbf Library, Tfio, IX. .The History 
of the Jews^^ vols, VoL Dl. — ^London,i 
Mujrray, 



number of yeazv, enjoying at an eaxiy period, 
lii iha pleasaces of l&i, whidi a <aA. ywag 



J with bad examples constantly befom him, 
ean tiiere eas9y find. I have remarked, that 
whenever Bolivar spoke ta me of the Palais 
Soyid, he could not restrain himself from 
twiating of its delights. It was On such 
occasions thai all bis loul was electrified ; lUs 
physiognomy became aninmted, and he spoke 
and geadeulated with such ardour, as showed 
how fond he was of that enchanting abode. Ho 
dangerous to youth. 

*• His residence in Paris, and especially at the 
^alais Royal, has done him great injury. He 
ii pale, and of a yellowish colour, meagre, 
weak, and enervated. 

* I have spoken of Bcdivar*s residence hiParis j 
and I aak, if sttch a school ^c^dfl'inspxe him, 
or any Other yoaqg ni^ with an inclination 
for continue^ ^^)f> '^^ laborious study ; to 
Aflil''iieliool ^ I JBpmehend it to be in a great 
neaaare ' owing, that he' cannot attend with 
Mialuiy to bi^ess for more than two or three 
hooia m n day ; during tiie greater part of 
wUdi \Bt is sitthig, or lying down upon lus 
hammodc, taUdng about indifferent matters 
ivith his nvvonrites and flatterers. Tfi% 
of aidea^e-camp on duty, to those who widied 
to speak to ham, while he was thns occupied, 
geDerally was, tiiat he was very nrach engaged 
in his cid>inet. He scarcdy ever writes at aU 
Umaelf^ but dictates, or indicates to his Mdretary, 
what ho wishes to have written. Li conse- 
aaence, as I apprediend, of the flattery, to which 
ne had been accustomed, since his residence in 
Paris, he is very fond of adulation, and veiy 
ysn. But in the school where he acimired 
.^uat two findts, (I mean those drdes in Parisi 
wUch call €hems4t0B ^on ton,) he learned also: 
the diflsmnuation to conceal them. 
- « Bcihrar zetnmed in 1809 to ^fodri^ where' 



The preceding vokmea of 4faiB valaable4ind 
impoFtani wOrk iuwe ahraady attained so ^hi^h 
and deserved a eeMnaty* that it 4s acartiely 
necessary ibr us to«dd the «ieed of ^nnr •appro- 
baticm to the general manner of its ■execution. 
The narrative m Pilose, nervous^ and mvid,. 
at once filling the mind with rich ttMterials 'Of 
•thought, -and ifdeasing Hie imagination iwiith 
•aamdanooession of aveU ohosen imagevy «ad 
feUoitouB language. Our veaders ave aware, 
however, that lur. Afilmaa 4ms been diaMod 
with a iSonihiess for eacplaining-soveral miradea. 
^ the Old Testament iyy nataral causes and 
-in a word, witih too 'lighuy regarding the inspi- 
•ration of Holy SeripUone, ^d the siqiematuval 
powers of ■dJrvinidy inspired agents. 

Tothb ohaf^ he has entesad has aafence, 
intfaepi«fiu^to<thepiasentvoknne. Wentuet 
confess oar -serioue appcehensian, that Mr. 
Mtbnan •does not oone .finth. from the ordeal 
scaiOdese. We ter, indeed, his pvefiuse to the 
third volume, is sathar an agoravatiei^ than 
extenuatien, of tiM offnioe. lie hare advo- 
oates«oertain «iatianal latitnde of onp a eiliu n,' 
ininterpiwting theeaciad writinp, to ivyeh we, 
as oftiiiOdeK ehristians, ontartam theattongest 
re p n g na n ce; Wo have no lave ibr 4hat mise- 
faUe MttUfdifleeephyofaeeendoaBees, which 
deli^;lrts hi stnootfaing down the imagined diffi- 
onltus of divine iiitoi)>edtiM%i»ijparing away 
the comer of any niiracle recorded m the taeaed 
volume* If a mnade be a oontvavention of the 
general laws of natUM, hi a particnlar instance,, 
b^ tikie author of these laws, then it is its 
opposilion, and not its ^oonfbrauty to natural 
causes, that eoaatitates its essence. And if 
we onoe break down the atrict limit of literal 
inteipretatioa, we know not where to fix the 
boundaryof divine truth. Mr. Jifihnan is also, 
we think, so ononeoas as to ascnbe to v^t he 
is pleased to texm «<the savage and unchristian 
spirit," inseparable finnn the eariy period of the 
social state anioi^ the patriarchs, and their 
descendants, certam acts chronicled in the He- 
brew annals, which, if we have read our bibles 
aright, proceeded from the immediate command 
of tjrOd himself, and for very sufficient and sa- 
tisfactory reasons, even to human intelligence, 
when tiiey are properly investigated and con- 
sidered. To the contents of the third volume, 
however, none of these observations can apply, 
as it does not relate to the woriang of miracles. 
It begras widi the si^e of Jerusalem, in the 
year 09 of our era, and brings tiiie history down 
to the 19th century. Often and ably aa the 
riege of Jerusalem has been described, we think 
our readers cannot fiul to be jdeased with the 
following passage : 



daya of lopring, and the cool summer nights^ 
wera (utteriy destr^psd. It was a lamentable 
eight to behold the mhfA» gay <and luxuriant 
sid>uzban ngion turned to a frightfjld eoli^ 



« At 'length, the iaU andieaxlful engmes stood 
again oMnacing ^e walk. Both the Jewa^ 
and Ramane looked at them with apprehension : 
the Jews, /rem eaqperienoeof their trenjendious- 
powers^ the Remans ivem the conviction that^ 
if these were burned, firom the total want of 
timber, it would be impossible to siq^ply their 
plaoesk Joeephus oonfiBsses Uiat at this period 
the Romanarmywaa exhausted and dispuited; 
while their de^erate enemies, notwithstanding 
the seditionB, famiae:and war, were still as o)>> 
stinately determined as over, and went reso- 
lutely and even cheerfully forth to battle. Be- 
hove the engines coidd be advanced against the 
walk^ the iNUty of John made an attempt to 
bnm them, but without success; for their 
measures ware ill combined ; their attack fee- 
ble and desnltory; For once^ tiie old Jewish 
courage seemed te fiul; so that advancing 
without their customary finy, and finding the 
Bomana drawn up in discq>lined array, the 
engines themselves striking down their most 
forward mes^ they were qpeedily repelled, andT 
the Helepolis advanced to tiie wall amid 
showers of stenes and fire, and every kind of 
missile. The engines began to thunder; and 
the assailants^ though sometimes crushed by 
the stenes that were hurled upon them firont 
above, h)cked their shields over thebr headi^ 
and woriced at the foundation with their handt^ 
and with craw-bars^ till at length they got out 
four large stones. Night put an end to the 
conflict. 

« During^the maht, the wall suddenly fell 
in with a torrific noise; fer it happ^ed to stand 
over that part which John had formeriy undor- 
mined, in order to destroy the enemy's engines* 
But when the Romans^ rushed in the momingv^ 
to the breach, th^ foufid a second wall, whidt 
John, with true militaiy f(H«sightj had buHft 
within, in case of such an emergency. Still this 
widl was newly made, and comparatively weak.. 
Titus assembled the oiBoera of tlie army, and 
made them an eneigetic address; in whid^. 
among other topics, he mged the manifest 
interfiirence of divine Providence in their fh«- 
vour, in the uneamected fidiing of the walL 
They listened in suence^ till at length a conu 
mon soldier, a Syrian, named Sabinus, a man 
of great courage, but slender make, and very 
daxk oomplexion, volunteered to lead a forloi^ 
hqie. He threw his shield over his head» 
graqwd li» sword, and advanced deliberately 
to the waU. Only eleven men had courage t» 
follow tinau Javelins^ weapons of all kinds^ 
and huge stones, came whisnog and thundering 
arannd Inm. Some of his companions were 
beoten down» but th e a ig h covered with dartsi^ 
he stiU perristed in mounting, tffl the Jews, 
panic slriK^en at his boUness, and supposing 
that he was followed by many more, took to 
flight Ht had actually reached the top ol^ 
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the wall* wlieh his foot slipped, and. he 
The Jews tonied and surrouiided him. Ue 
rose on his knees, still tnfuie a gaUant defence, 
wounding many of the enemy ; and at length 
«xpited, bniied linder a thousand spears. Of 
the eleven, three reached the top of the wall, 
and were killed by stones ; eight were carried 
imck, wounded, to the camp. This was on the 
third of July. Two days after, at the dead of 
night, twenty soldiers of the guard, with a 
standard bearer of the fifth legion, two horse- 
men, and a trumpeter, crept silently up the 
breach, surprised and slew the watch, and gave 
ordera to the trumpeter to blow with all his 
might. The rest of the sentinels, without 
waiting io see the number of assailants, fled in 
•terror. Titus, directly he heard* the sound of 
^the trumpet, armed his men, and scaled the 
Antonia. The Jews fled on all sides, some 
hiO. into the mines which John had dug under 
the Roman embankments; but Simon and 
Jolm, uniting all their forces, made a resolute 
effort to defend the entrance to the Temple. 
A fierce battle'ensued, with spears and javelins ; 
'the troops of both parties were so mingled 
and confused that no man knew where he was. 
«The narrow passages were crowded with th( 
•dead, so that those engaged were obliged tu 
'scramble over heaps of bodies and of armour 
to get at each other. At length, after ten 
'hours^ hard fighting, Titus, contented with the 
•possession of the Antonia, recalled his men. 
But a Bithjmiaa <!enturioiv named Julian, of 
uncommon strength and skill in the use of his 
weapons, sprang forward from the side o( Titus, 
-where he was standing, and singly charged the 
Jews with such extraordinary resolution, that 
they fled on all sides; and Julian foafeed his 
way, committing dreadful slaughter as he went 
oil, up to a comer of the inner court of the 
Templel Ubfbrtonately his ^oes n^ore full of 
nails, and slipping upon the smooth pavement, 
he fell with hw armour clattering around hhn. 
The fugitives turned upon him. A loud shout 
of terror arose from the Romans in the An- 
tonia, answered by a fierce and exulting cry 
from the Jews; ^ They surrounded the gallant 
Julian, and though he covered himself with 
his Alneld^ and repeaUdly'sCruggled to rise, he 
was overpowered by numbers. Still, however, 
his breast-plate and helmej^ protected the vital 
ports, till at length, his limbs ^ having been 
hewn off, he received a mortal wound, and fell 
dead. The Jews, to the great grief of Csesar, 
dragged the body into the Temple, and again 
drove back the Romans into the Antonia. 

«It was now the 5th of July. Titus cbm- 
manded that the fortress- of Abtonia should be 
razed to the ground. He, hbd heard that the 
daily sacrifice was now intermitted* from want 
of persons to make the offering; and under- 
standing the deep impression made on all the 
Jews by the suspension of that rite, he deter- 
mined to make another attempt on their re- 
ligious feelings. Josephus.-^yas sent to offer 
Iree egress to John, if he, would come forth to 

Sgrht, that the temple might escape defilement, 
osephus placed himself so as to be heard by 
all the Jews; and communicated, in the He- 
brew language, the offers of Titus.. John 
^ied, in lang^iage of the fiercest bitterness, 
imprecating curses on the head of the rene- 
l^ade Josephus; and concluded, that ** he fe^ed 
not ihe tiddng of the city, for it was (he city 
of God.*' Josephus broke out into a vehe- 

• Wc wlah tbs authoi bad esdiewed this favorite 
Cockfiey phrsM. 



rnent invective^ but nfkhflr his words, .nor tho 
tears or sobs by which he was Intenrupted, had 
the slightest effect on John or his soldiers; 
they rushed out and endeavoured, to seise him. 
Some few, however, were moved. 

** There were some men of distinction, who, 
from time to time, had seized an opportttnity 
of desertion. . Among these wene Joseph and 
four chief priests; tlu-ee scms of Innael, the 
fh priest; four of Mathias^ one of the other 
iitthias, whom Simon put to death with three 
of his sons. Titus had received the fngitiyes 
with kindness, promised them his protection, 
and sent them to GophinL These men. were 
sent for, and with Joseph attempted to pemuade 
the people, if not to c^itulate, at least to 
spare the temple from inevitable defilement and 
ruin. But all in vain : the sacred gates were 
blocked up with balistas and cat^uUs. The 
peaceful templie, with its marble courts and 
gilded pinnacles, assumed the appe«iance of a 
warlike dtadeL Its courts were strewn with 
the dead — men with swords reeking with the 
blood of the enemy, or even of their country- 
men, rushed to and fro along the holy place, 
or even the Hol^ of Holies. Even the Ro- 
ui:i:i M.ldiers, it is said, shudderedat the profa- 
iiution. Titus tried a last remonstrance. 
You have put up a Wrier,' he said, <to 
prevent strangers firom polluting your temple : 
this the Romans have always respected; we 
have allowed you to put to death all who .vio- 
lated its precincts. Yet ye defile it yourselves 
with blood and carriage. . I call on your, gods; 
I call on my whole, army; J[ call .OU the Jews 
who afe vnthme; I call on yourselves; to.wit^ 
ness, thiit I do not. force you to this crime. 
.Come fortht and fight in any other place; and 
no Roman shall violate yoiir, sacred edifice^' 
But John imd his zealots suspected (it may be 
with iustice) the magnanimity of Titus, and 
would not surrender a place, the strength of 
which was their only trust* Perhaps they had 
still a fanatic confidence, th^X, reeking as they 
were with blood, steeped to the lips m crime, 
they were st^l the chosen people of Jehovah ; 
and that yet, even yet, the power which smote 
Pharaoh, and Sennacherib, .andths enemies of 
the Maccal^eesi would reveal himself in iire- 
aistible terror." 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Hitioripal Misceffat^ i or Blustzations of the 
most important periods . in Ancient and 
Modem History ; with a particulai: account 
of the British (jopstitutbn and Commerce-*- 
forming a Supplement to Pinnock's Oredan, 
Roman, and English Histories. By W. C 
Taylor, A,M. of Trinity College^ Dublin.-^ 
Whittaker and Treacher, LondoUi 

We remember Mr. Taylor in the University, 
famous for his love of snuff and skill in com- 
position, in which he carried auTiy mtlny prizes. 
There were strange stories afloat then-a-days, 
of certain extracts from the Rabbinical writers, 
which he subjoined, in the form of notes, to a 
poem, in which he contrived to introduce an 
incidental mention of Solomon's ring. The 
deep research which these displayed, won the 
warmest applause of the learned pundits» to 
whose critical acumen they were submitted— 
and, luckily, no question as to their genuine- 
ness was ever raised, as no doubt on that 
sulyect arose in the minds of the examiners. 
In the work before us, Air. Taylor has well 



sustained his famer hi^ cbafneter-for know- 
ledge of En^ish composition. We know of no 
wo^-which emhodies a greater ^[uaiitity of 
"Bound and important information, put together, 
in a luminous and engaging form. Every page 
is pregnant with matter, and the manner is 
scholar-like, without being pedantio»-so that 
we can heartOy recommend it as an excellent 
manual for the. purpose for which it is intended. 

7^ BritUh NahtraUtt, or Sketches of the 
more interesting productions of Britain and 
the sucrounding sea, in the neites whick^y 

, inhabit, and with relation to the genew 
economy of nature, and the wisdom and 
power of its author, 1 voL 8vo^ London.-— 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. ISdO. 

We are glad to perceive the number of valna- 
ble works of this class, which are now con* 
tinually issuing from the press ; there are few- 
branches of education which we deem more 
important, than the cultivation of a love for 
nature in her simpljS unadorned beauty, and of 
habits of attention to her most cunons and 
interesting phenomena. The present is » 
somewhat rambling unsystematic sort of book* 
but not peihaps l^ suited on thai account, to 
engage and please the mind of those wlio would 
shniu: from the i^pearance of scientific system, 
and technical arrangement. Much too of that 
amiable feeling, which seems the natural con- 
comitant of those who treat of trees and lakes, 
imd wet way-sides, an^ pebbly springs, per- 
vades thb volume, and is unobtrumvely and po't 
ungracefully introduced. 

The Olive BrmDcA.— Ediidraigh, Bmm, 

leao. 

TttE last of the annuals, a cheap little relifioua 
present, adorned only with a portrait of the 
minister of the new north-church, Edinburgh, 
to whom it is dedicated, and with a vignette 
of the dove. It would seeih'that the design d 
this publication was not formed till very re- 
cently, \^hich accounts both for its late ap- 
pearance and the want of that variety whicli 
is naturally looked for in siich a volume. Ite 
contents are confined to religious contributions 
in prose and verse, chiefly, we. believe, by 
presbyterian clei|^ymeiu 

EviUaml Cvm iff bUmperam e, Printed ibr 
.^the Dublin Temperance -Society; 

We have received a number oC pamphlets pvl^ 
lished by this society. It is a curious fact, that 
in Scot&nd, where they have tlie character of 
being a sober people, the inhabitants drink of 
\fhiskey alone, two gallons for one that is con- 
sumed m Ireland, taking the relative numbers 
of the two countries into account, besides a 
still greater proportion of the heavier malt 
liquors. Paddy must mismanage matters sadly> 
to get so bad a character .without even the 
pleasure of deserving it. 

Seriously, if the^temperate societies succeed in 
banishing, or diminishing the vice and foUy of 
drunkenness from among the people, we shall 
have to thank them for conferring Uie greatest 
possible boon on Ireland ; but for ourselvcsi^ i^ 
wo have never indulged in excess of that de^ 
scription, we do not see that we axe called 
upon to .give np our two or three glasses of 
port or sherry after dinner, which we findjuse- 
ful M well as pleasant these cold damp evei^sl 
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• PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The BHHsk Magaziney a Mbnthfy Jdunui of 
LiUr^tmrti S^efiee, and Art. Being a con- 
tinuatioQ of '** The Spirit and Maimen of 
the Age.** No. L January 1830^— Lon- 
don, WesUey and Daviy- 

This 18 a new series, with many additions and 
improvements of the ** Spirit and Manners of 
the Age*** a- Magazine less known in this 
country than its great intrinsic merits and the 
narticnibr atteaAioo it has always paid to the 
interests and institntions of Ireland, justly en- 
titled it to be. Judging from the past efforts 
9C tine mme eonductors, and the present num- 
ber of the British ABiffaaine, we have no hesi- 
ta&on in pronouncing it the most interesting, 
is well as the 'cheapest Monthly Miscellany of 
thfi many we receive from London. The list 
of oontiibutors is numerous and imposing, nor 
do their productions disappoint the expecta- 
tions to which their names naturally give rise. 
Reminiscences and anecdotes of the North 
American Indians, by Dr. Wabh, Physician to 
1^9 Majesty's Forces, we are happy to per- 
ceiTe is marked No. I., as it promises a series 
of highly curious and valuable articles. TTu 
Vaie of .ZJangc^m, by an anonymous writer, 
affords so interesting an account of the well 
known fnen^ lady Eleanor Butler, and Miss 
Pottsoaby, whose extraordinary story, and en- 
during attachment, have long been a fieaniliar 
subject of admiration to the world, that we 
cannot deny our readers the pleasure of a part 
of it: — • 

^ One of these ladies is of the family of the 
M wquis of Qrmond, and the other of the Earl 
of Bedxm>ugh ; and from their station, aceom- 
fbAmentM and fortunes, might have expected 
to realize all the flattering prospects which rank, 
beauty, and wealth coiud promise ; but they 
fiinned an eariy and romantic attachment for 
each other, which grew with their years to the 
exdnsion of every other Ue», and they made the 
extraordinary determination of leaving the 
world, whore the neceswry mtercourse of 
society abstracted and divided that attention 
whidi they wkh^d to bestow exclusively on 
each other. In the prime of youth, therefore, 
and in the flush of beauty, Uiey gave up all 
those enjoyments which rank and wealth pre- 
sented to them ; and, without any of the reli- 
gioiiB esthnsiaam which neneunce^ the goods 
of this world to ensure those of the world to 
come, th^ determined to search for and. find 
iSat seduBion in some wild mountains, which, 
m one of thdm was a member of the Protest- 
ant &iUi,' they could not look for in a con- 
Wnt. 

** Their history is briefly as follows : By a 
angular coincidence, whicn struck their imagi- 
^Son, they were both bom in Dublin, on the 
Mme day, in the same year : and they lost 
thrir parents at the same time ; so that these 
oqihans seemed intended by the hand of Pro- 
vidence for mutual sympathy. 1*^ey were 
brboght up together, and, as they grow In years 
talked over the similarity of their fates; and 
Msily penmaded themselves they were designed 
bv heaven to pass through life together. They 
^eit much of their time at the castle of Kil- 
kenay, the seat of the Ormond fomily, where 
tSey were obeerred to shun the society of others, 
and always to seek retirement i^th themselves • 
■ttilfc they were now about eighteen, at a time 
df life whes tlratr settienunt in the world might 



be looked for, H was the anxioos wish of their 
friends that tiiey shonld mix with company, a^ 
other young persons of theii' age and sex. One 
morning, however, tliey were misdng, and no 
enquiry could trace them in the neig^Kiurhood; 
but at length they were discovered, in disguise, 
Ota -board a merchant's vessel, about to sail 
fVtxn the haibour of Waterford. They were 
brought back, and separated, and every means 
taken to wean them from this extraordinary, 
and as it appeared to their friends, most inju- 
rious attachment for each other — but it seemed 
fixed and unaltierable ; and in some time they 
were allowed to pursue the bent of their own 
indin^tions. They again proceeded to a sea- 
port,' embarked in a Welsh trader, and were 
randed among the romantic mouniains of North 
Wales. From hence they proceeded from the 
coast, through the chain of vallies I have men- 
tioned, at that time,' &11 but closed jrom human 
intrusion, and neariyhnpassable, except by goats 
and mountain pomes. Here they searched in 
vain for a retired spot in which tney could fix 
their residence. The dreary and desolate re- 
gion presented no habitation which could afford 
them even a temporary shelter ; and they had 
passed through the last valley of Llangollen, 
and were about to leave, in despahr, a secluded 
district, where they had fondly expected to 
setde themselves. * While leaving this last 
hope with heavy hearts,* said Miss Ponsonby 
to me, when communicating her history, < we 
turned round to take a last look at this land of 
our inromise ; the setting siin was then shining 
on the romlmtic ruins of Dinas 3ran, and its 
sloping beams gave to the wooded sides of the 
glens' so lovely an aspect, that it. seemed to 
mtite our retum i bo we determined to go back 
and figain aeatch for a residence in the shadow 
of the mountains.' Hiey could find none for 
the night but a mean hovel, on the naked side 
of a Ml, and in tfais they sheltered themselves, 
and the nett morning agreed with its poor in- 
matei for their hut. Here they set themselves 
down, and be^an those improvements on the 
blciak and bare rocks whfioh now adorn this 
lotdy valley. 

<< When their absence.was known, the ntirse 
of one of them, Mary Carryl, was inconsola- 
ble for their loss; she too set out in search of 
them through the mountains^ and, after along 
and weaiy,. pilgrimage, fonnd them in this 
comfortless <»bin. She determined not to 
leave them, and was the oidy attendant that 
for years supplied ' them With necessaries. 
Their friends now finding the&r resolution of 
abandoning the world unalterable, no' longer 
pressed their retum, and they b^an to improve 
and beautify thehr rugged residence. But when 
they had effected much, it was notified to them 
by the proprietor of the mountain that they 
must leave it. While very disconsolate at this 
notification, their faithful Mary Carryl disap- 
peared ; and it was supposed she was tired of 
their soITlude, and had returned to her own 
home : but in some time shd came back^ and, 
throwing a paper on the table, * Now my 
dear cliudren,' ^d she, < you are settled for 
U^* ' The paper was a lease of a large tract 
of the mountain, which she had obtained from 
the proprietor, having gone to London and 
purchased it with all her own earnings. From 
that time the grounds rose in ^reat beauty, 
and a cottage, distinguished for its taste, ele- 
^axite, and seclusion, rose in the bosom of the 
plantation. The fkme of th^se elegant but 
eccentric girls now exuded, and seToral 



of the highM rank songht an intro^ 
[ucticm-; but they perserered in thehr deter- 
mination, and for twenty years, I beHeTey 
never slept out of their own cottage, i^ 
admitted a stranger . into it. At length, 
however, some fereigners of rank, who came 
from the' Continent, sought their society, and 
were admitted. 

« Among the first persons who were per- 
mitted to visit them, was Madame de Genli% 
who has done them but justice in her < Sou- 
venirs de Felicie.' She was at Buir St Efl- 
mund, accompanied by Mademoiselle d* Orleans, 
when she met Lord Castlereagh ; and having 
observed that she would travel very far to visit 
two persons united by the bonds of sincer0 
friendship, < Then,* said his lordsh^ < visit 
Llangollen, and you will see a perfect model 
of friendship.* She went, and, with her young 
protegee, was kindly received. She, as a 
French woman, was quite surprised to see no- 
thing in them of that vanity which is gratified 
by exciting astonishment in others ; and thi t^ 
having been a subject of universal interest and 
curiosity from their conduct, their manneie 
were as simple as they were elegant, and their 
attachment as unaffected as it was ardent and 
sincere. They possessed an elegant library of 
books on every subject, and were as well ac- 
quainted with the literature and other elegant 
topics of the day, as if they had lived in th^ 
midst of London. Their apartments were 
ornamented with jSaintings of the surronnding 
scenery from the elegant pencil of Miss Pon- 
sonby; lady Eleanor excelled in music; and 
their furniture was covered with embroidery of 
their mutual manufacture. All the elegant 
arts of life were cultivated with equal modesty 
and succeaa, and then* edifice was a ^mple in 
which they "^ere tastefully displayed. SLq 
was rather astonished at night by certain sweet 
and mysterious sounds which floated on the 
air, and carrwd with them something visionary 
in the wild region in which she found herselfl 
The next morning she learned it proceeded 
from an Eolian harp, which she th^ first had 
heard, and it WM among the curious and ele^ 
gant inventions which the fpends were always 
the earliest to receive and encourage. 

"They were afterwards visited by several 
literary persons of this country, among whom 
Miss Reward has paid them a beautiful poetical 
tribute, of which the following are the con- 
cluding lines : — 

• Thrfrarh Eleaoora snd her Zsra^ miad. 
Early though geiUiu, taeie, snd fsncy flowed i 
Thooc^ til thegrwefnl Hits thf if powers'ctmibiiied. 
And her last polish brillisnt life bertewed; 
The Uvish promises in life's soft morn, • . 
Pride, pomp, snd lore, their fkieods, the sweet entno. 



« It was a few years ago that I was first ml 
troduced to these very extraordinary and inte- 
resting ladies. I went to their beautiful cottage 
with the highest feelings of admiration, and 
an expectation prepared for the peeling of aQ 
that was elegant in mind and lovdy in person. 
I was introduced to two women far advanced 
in life, whose dtered persons and gray hairs 
conveyed any idea but that of loveliness. I 
had forgotten that it was in thie year 1778 thev 
had first eloped, and that they had now live^ 
half a century in this place, and among majestic 
forests, of which they had planted the saplings 
with their own hands; and they were as vene- 
rable as the coeval vegetation. I was rec^ved 
with the Idndest cordiality, and had ampla 
reason to appreciate thahr high acooMphsh. 



JTUBLIK LnXBAE37 ITAZBTTE. 



Ikar jnaBners, tbougU Ji^IiLy puliiJaed, Lad b. 
eertain iiiiqiiiiuiivfln«» ik iiii<:li roniler^tl Uer full 
of intfiiragiLtioaii, &nd nuvwt veUi^ded «iUi the 
infanDBtiuii aUo iou^KL la. ord^ ta Euuint the 

•Kkabuihed IIiqiei iu an inoi in tJbci viBAf^d oC 
Xi]aiigoll«D, and aLuwd it to b« nudtfrsUKx] 
tJutt thay would dduut h« v-iaiUjn» wbo did not 
aUa^ «b tiiat liouse. TLq int ^ue^tioq Wy 
SUeaaor aakcd in« t^ ^, whht iom I Itad put up »^ 
J-WBSMvwno of lUt qiic«lion^ uml ttUle l« |fiv«, 
a satiffibetury ansu'en * It h v^ell,' Htid iibei 
amifiiifft ' or we couU ncit hfiVi! Jut you in T 
Mils pOTtnoahy w&» IhSI und tmyiwtk-, imd htr 
digiiJAftd mamit'T (]<UT^'S|>otkikd ; — vii« askc^dA^w 
^pi««UoD!i, bijt tuld whal I «D4}air^ iiImiiiI uitli 
mn elaganoet propriiftj, and leiisiJiility, wLkh 
dtftingiiiahud li£r n^xomplibLud miud. Among 
die aiiiguW curcuma tuiPiH of their comicjdoj] 
was the hcU i^Mi thej wmtts of dtiei^at rdu 
ffioiia; and whik lady Eleftnor f>aad her oHkhu 
m her idegunt little chopei, which I wiu vhowji, 
and knelt at the shrine of the beautiful AIo^ 
donna wUkh Earned it, Mij» Fom^nby wdij 
viutad by the rJi^fgrmnti of the iKtridi, and, 
when tlieir TJmd KcluMon mli^ju.'^, ^riui iM^jn 
^vtary Svmday m the parhih ohuroh of Pht>iii4s 
wid. I took the Uherty to ask %ltfis PonitoDhy 
how it hnppened that a lubject whk*ii excited 
ao much oniinovLty ahnoad, asd had dividod the 
inoat intimate TrimidB in Indand, imd ai^ve^ 
interfiBTed with theif mutual ottochmenL. She 
rqilied» with gre&t simplicity, * I believe, 
becanae we never ai7^u4>d on the suhjecL.' I 
Wishad to iHse their faiihful ^hay Canyl, and 
they walked with me to the cliurchr-yHrd of 
Plaasneiwid, and pointed out a tomh. It vfnh 
a triai^lar pjrmoid, barini^ tlu-eo &r«ft for 
tablets of inscription. ' Here,' said l^liss Pon 
aonby, ■ our faithl^t ^tid ia laid, attd tliLa 
taUet IS sacred to her memory ; the other two 
are intended for our^lTes^' J read on it the 
followinjy;' inacription, written hy ftliii Pon- 
ionby :*— 

* TWs moDumtmt was erected by EWanor 
Butler imd Sai^ Pon»ot^/y, of PlauitieHid, 
in this parish, to the memary of Alary CwryL 

' Rt'k^ft'^f'il frnm *''nnli nnil nil Irs tTiinf'ienf wiw^^^ 
. Sbf, win*!' remain ti bi^ivmth Wtif stJ+iir ti*p*»**i, 

lAh'kkwl up whh rlirii^rhui JMy, timi -auilinl in li^atb; 

Hff I'oDiJiH-t U'ft thf j^rntidiH:. fur hi4iUifl ^ 
Her virtiiti^ cfl^iirtnl hi-r hittuUln b^rth^ 
And rAJM'd htr in hid nlkni' ttii;^ wiirfltcl e»rth» 
AttarhmfUt, siiiTod Imrni ^u prHlvfuf lirHa^l«, 

. Kt^iu-M hy two frWiKls^ ivliit will bor U>^ WmDRnp 
Tlllj with li^ juh^s, Ihhtl* fknU reit ihmt ii^vn.' 

M I took lea^e of those intereflting- ladiei 
-with a kind invitntion to visit them agatn ; 
ubdMome time after I made Lbtigollen mv 
way, for the purpose of delirering letters Witt 
wmch I waa char^ged hy a mutual 5Hend.^^^ 
Lady Eleanor's liealth hkd been long decliDiii^i 
and Her ei^ht, which wus nov«!r i»troti|^% hud 
totally failed It was now that tho friend of 
her youth aiid me, whose farultlc^ God had 
sparadf exerted them for both their use, nod 
verformod aU the offices of love and duty for 
her Idiad campaaioa. She watched over her 
with maternal tendem^H — she read for her — 
worked for her — and did every thing for her 
Wbioh would not be bo grateful from any other's 
•emrioe. When I paid my vi^t^ I found Mus 
Ponaonby leading her friend round tlie lawn, 
as a fpnd mother leads a child ; and it would 
hart tk^rpcd an angcl^ on his cmmd of mercy. 



to Stie tl^i&m walkk^ hsmd ici Itnnd thtou^ii the 
ehrube and trvt^r-^wlala th« friend who could 
S4«e xt'iiA ex^lui&lai( to i\\& frieod «rho tould iu>t 
)$iT, aU iXifi buddinff 1i«»i]tJt>« «f liie spriaiir, in 
u'hieb they Ixjth wi^ra wont tv tuke to^»^thrr 
8ucb pure deUiciLL '\/|hi« !' said Mifia Pod- 
80i]b)% while t«he io<iked with the tcuulerest 
vu lot ion on tli^«e sljErhtless cirbi which she was 
endi^vouHug to enlighten, 

' Stfmmm vrtura ; Uat nnt tu Iwr pi*ti«r&fl 
0ti|', ur ttm * VDc4 aMtmiwb of r^rvu nr ntorn. 
Or iilgfat of v^Tiui iHfMjn, ur ftuumuT'i rnmi, ' 

^' A few monthji after, lady Kleanor dJedi 
and her ac^xm^ludied und des^^late irie nd is now 
pniieutly wuliuiji; tlie Enoini^nt whan she shall 
be cjillcd oti to jdu lu^ in a better world ; and 
Uie ttiuiu^ubu' mouumi'tit iu LUnj^ollj^n Church - 
yjird will be Jilled up v^itb tW most itrniaut^ 
iipd iutcroaling story in fua^ttenciw '^ W. 



attd the Jh'UfJi iMrUrts, New Series.— ^Jaa, 
ISdO. London, WhittAker and C^i. 

Wk fAtmot Bfiy tlie periitdirali apppar to ur itt 
¥ery extraoriUAar}^ force for the beginning of 
the ye«r. The Monthly in al^^ys i^oitd, hut 
thi^re is nothing in it thia time tliat s trade ua 
tMi very particulArly ra4:y. Theru is no ohai 
article sufficiently Mrlid, to onrry the liirhier 
pttpers on its »hould*^rei, unle^ we e^ccept tijc 
tulJclo op ttie [)rocrrt:SM of phycdc^ disurovery, 
which u too purely ^nentttic for the gciieriil 
reader. Prom the biogmphicnJ ikf^ti'-h of the 
Iftte Mr. St. Legcr^ we wilUnjk^ly abndj^'t* llio 
following account, iti stead of the nfitice we 
htul ijur»elv«« luteudiMl, ivhich wae perhnps de- 
rived frum source^ Icse minutely accurutv;— 

**Fr»itd4 BsfT* BwyU* St, Ijwt \tiisthf<^<'n £i/ a 
mnst TtMpftiMlHr^ IrUh tiuaily nf tnnt uiuni'. iLli'l vi^ry 

WtJi {& GMiaiid KDd In^sniL I'he yinjuErt^t r>4iiM, lui 

tli*T» thi* honnumttli' Mrs- St. Lfi-%vTi sncl %%> thi?i Hr- 
cHHTwljitin<p «■ wvU n^ to tlip pri^niMTily c)f hl4 ttw\\ niifjdi 
\{iAX vrry r«rly iotrudiutinfi t" «^'Juty whJi^ fwvi' ^ueh 
It iHivwtt^'r lo hiB ^lULTP llfr (Uiii iihhiikt", 1* fMthiii« 
tn lir kttrlhiii^, Hin futhfu-^ !M'iii^ fbr lotifnstt* frirnA 
tkf Fniuiiit Lnrd fiiLiLford, iu$T«idivH>d Mr. Kftrry ^^ 

Wf ruft^itir Thifi i'frrif j.irni.'^irfrprl cif t h* (pr'InrfpiBl *f 



New MoHtfti^ MagiuiaB. Not CI X. January 

1B30.— Lijudou, CVi!bum« 
TucHJS is aothiag partimkrlj new or attrticlive 
in this Ntunb^. However, fruui mir an|uaiut^ 
aikce witli the ioco/e, we tumi^ with *wEkcwh&t 
of pleasure to an article oa the Uiiiiret^ity oi 
IttHtingen: we «^ere disajipoiTited to lind it a 

dull detail of hterary rvguiiittoiifl, with a prolix tKi> wlii^ pviy in fit/Ui^t vid ol ail thfit wiui^ip^i-nt^ 
account of tlia Urth, pamOiJ^ts «nri education ^ fl""irri"^: *'r Hr^^fiiturt^ ^f tJu^ dsy. Hi?re Ji wa* tD»t 
of the Rtdiag Master of tinLt Uni vanity, 
while the ownes id tiams and H»rdiii|^^ mi 
well known in the eanals «f adtronesuiciJ di*- 
cxivery, are diepcHed of in a sealeace i i^re we 
leave the writ« to his '^T^ifAlisriumtt," we 
would merely observe, thai the gentleman l^te 
is phrased to cidl a '* dirty and eccentric nmn 
from Bristol," might have hwtk tpared the un- 
iiaudtKHne allunioa, were it only lluit he U the 
talented anthitt- of the *^ Bride's Tragedy,'' a 
work so &Lvourably spokext oi by thw (Quarterly 
Review, 

The ariicb upon Rossini is cleverly written, 
and displays an intimats acqu&intanee with the 
kwv of musiod cotnpoaitloD^ 



7^ Ltmdom Uman^^mt^ Mmtfazme* January 

I83U, — London, Hurtt^ Chftn^ e and Ctu 
Tlfta is a very ifood aad ainnsitig nr^rnber. 
Til* athnnftesii^nt ^ uneful k fcK>wU*<lgti in, we 
think the prDie»u>ed otiject of tiiifi lntig!ialn«| 
but the pre vailing taste ^ ligbt entertuiiutig 
maitev ia these misoellanies, is certainly more 
att«?nded to in the detailik We tldnk the fn- 
turij ejcflusion of artidca of a strict ftroff 



■ionid nature, is a judkrious arrangement of frt««Hy kidf^ijit^d, 

tllH ta<tlt,nra. ^nA tvnm -vrVn^^ vs'tW «iHMiinH ni/iB>si . '" l«H Iw urn 



the yeditora, and one which will en»ui^ more 
general popularity to the work. 



La BtiU A»t€mh^ Jaauery 1830, — Lon. 
don, Whittaker. 

We aro glad to perceive that a dedded change 
for the Utter has taken pkue in the Uteniry 
depnrtmcnl of this repository of lashion, for 
Eiome time post It nwrk^ an improveuie»t in 
taste* in a quarter where it is particularly d*- 
sijvhle that good taste sbould exitst, for we pre'- 
flume the nature of the demirad, may be fairly 
judged of by the character of the supply. The 
portrait advsrtised for this nundj«r, wa« that of 
the DucbesB of Cumberland: the engraving, 
it appears, could not be got re»jly m timer aud 
tlmt of the Marchioness of (.laermarthent 
painted by IVln, Mee, and etigraved by Thom- 
son, has been substituted in itc» pl^e. The 
Qice is very lovely, hut we cannot praise the 
engriiving as a Mgbly fiuielud {nftimmaacti 



1 of hli witz And thst 



HhrHdan let toow th4< flncid^ 

J"* , , 

In tV pi#f<v whidi w^re pit i^ In tkoii- prlvfttT tUt^tu 

trfralii Sfid fhe Buhjivt flf Mir prssnBt lopinotr ftif^ 



tlip pUHY Ui which Mr. Ktsntble UHtk Ikie inivxior chs- 

tirtii Ui IndJii, liiiwpvef, h»'ing itfftTHl t** rijji fdrudi^, it 

wrMw \iiv, Iw fYiEnplf't^ Ukc edhrstinti In thte tcih-M. 
At ?ifT(Titc<'i]. ho wfui lij India, wln're uu/tiri^wn rlr- 
i'tini4tiui('v'*( tlifi-H' lijm Into tirtf XHTStwmnnvv n{ from 
wndnmuf diili*iA, tuul ittU* thiuAtioa^ c<f ^ tnwh n>H> 
■H-flUfrnv Rod r4>%p«>[iiii1jiirty, ^hat hU life in Ifidi* usihI 
ti» W ii Hnl-Jnrrt Hif woudiT 1*> liim^ii'lf, whi^ii iid;'}itiiiti,vl 
pHjwriimfTt* nrvKle him incir** ir^nmitih* ftf thi^ h^^ **ISic-p* 
Ju* hftd pt'rftjrmiHl a) !i« t^rly nn il^v to. N'Vc^u1i'*'it. 11k« 
nut'toinH of thv coiuitns lif'wevfr" as ill accuiNtrd wttk 
bh nH>i>1|f«4^lviL'« (,f Wrif^tiTfti mmfbTK ■• ***■! *• 
^ulli'd the lynifiny imd thr IrgiutVc «f thtf r<i|si ij. 

Envcmiiiriit^ did with the priiifitiK'* of lil'rrti whiph 
f hudi ioaliilii*^ ill iliar Hrrl/*, H*- nciw flH^pfim* d<*» 
t<>[TntniHli to Uirow ep hit HltuaiJun i und ir^tfa thr full 
kiiim'l<il|rt* tif Ml,* urdiMXiA ta^^k tH^for*^ him Id thi* 
rinintrTj «r fighting hi* wny <^frn t» iiTiojM*i(*tic«»^ 
thriMijprli nit th** fjur ,il thfi Enfli^ hnr, ht* *«(TAic*Hl 
Ihf txiritMltity *tf * uu-jfir fortune tu hU Inrtep^ndi-iM'^* »f 
^irinnpl*'^ ftMi»' hjwV t" Ivnj^liiud, Mid i*ut*<ired hijn^lf 
It mttn+tpr nf Lhf Iwipr Trmj^li*. Ftmn this p«Tii*d hi* 



lltfr»ry lalujnr^ iNi«iiiit>iir«-d. hidt^^wndr^tty i^ wrttitw- 
liratiim's hi- iKH'Jtfn** theKdl- 

f Hfmd-wtfrH, Ut fFhoba 



for viirii'itt m>hridii-iLk piiblii 
tfiT of J'At* .f^^fffH, ft vrifrk H-t on 



Mr< AH-hani^tlw tihnrisu, , 

kiiidii«>^Hi ill thhi twrJ)f *t*gv ot hi» hbijrt ciirt.'erj Mr. 
St. U-ft-tT h*p fr**gut*ntly cjcprpjt9^'d hinweif dj bclvg^ 



?¥Ttit<' GilWrt Enrle, wlrtrh wa» i*iihliRhi>d 

fty Mr. C'har!i-!i Knl^hL, af P»ll M«il Ka^1, duothL-r 
rMtiiti'iii<*d frlt^id *ff tl(f *nithor. Tliift l>'it>K Bt uru^ 
mohL-d hjini amiai^ tli*' hTrht>«t of hii^ tym triii|Mit^riAft 
in ^fi>rk« of ii-tlrtiL It di&pl;LV«'d an iati'ii.4tj ol ftwl- 
hi|r. Mid n kuo^^'W>fifp^ *4 Lnmiut nntiiri* far wAyt*t^ hlsi 
ymrft, nnd bri'iuiii' v.k> Ffrn-riillv ri':i4 smrt a<1mir*'d, »iwl 
9m mmh tiiLkM «*[ tih Mifi hk^hi'^t rkf Ik'^s that it IndiviMl 
him tn proi I'H in tW *ptTn*' |>m11i j anrt Hloiml'fl Mjuiu- 

' ' .ul.ii!(lif4! ky Knltflit, and Tali-* of Piusiio^ 



»» nmeh tiiLkM (»t \& tjifi hi^fhi'^t cir« ii<*ist 
"^^ I tn pTtW-i'H ill Itln^ *FtTn*' |>Mlli ; ain\ hI 



i»f Ills |>t»e Id Ihi' "-finiv ivnik of iitf-rary r*mip(^?*1rton. 

'* H*? H'pj *™i off nfnid^t H miiiiilwr of jumpjiM't*, whMs, 
if nrrninpUjihfHd, wnulf) tuiifi? plaCHHl hiu* vi^ty hlfh in 
ttsf htt-rnry aiiorLL^ nf triir fountry, H** ^^"^ J""t^ ^^'"^ 
trniiliir-d tf> wrriii- m» tntJtf wi^kq of rm^' firtion \ Hit© 
tn dt>*-ol#i ititfi>>t<lr tA hHiiririil romp'**itiH>n. At fb*>t 
tijiu?uf hiidi'nili Ih' linil iiviu-ly f'-mi-l. t-ni ri3ni i.Tini-^t 
n work^ fniutdrrl FijKm th^ nH rlir-ioin U rs u in It vk^ 
trust iTi It fw *:tlll rivrn tA thr world IN' fm i E""-« 
Jrct*«d a HiftioFj of i1m» Warr In Spalfi* niid mh - 1 .. I . - 
fcfnoMtii>i4 ill FrniK* J both of thtan vtTi- " i' " i --i^r 
ln^nrhi>M of imipral hij^i<rT ; iwd had mw-li^ ^ "Im i r,.^ 
Ii[r*w to Uw fifwt, n njj^tHmVn of whl^^li h*td iM-t^n i:;yl>, 
iiiittwl to tbi? S4M ifiFty for liu' DiO'iisiMii of LApfnl lttii>\ir- 
]i-d(fi'- Tlifw, \vith th^^ otbrr ^vorki^ hud <w'(HI]t1i?4 a 
(ff^'at porti«> rtf lili timp in t»i# y**Br |iruriiMu to hia 
dt'nth^ wd It t* tu hp f^ar^ witp «*«> inurli t1i4ii^lit 
npijn ovdo dnrliiit hU iwvt UJnfta, sii lo bnpiHlir HU r*v 
furery. fDn inliid wm t/4 tirlivp for 1ii« fh^Miia to 
hetijlt Jtia Out |iMftiv« etam *o ntic«aiiry lo bJs c^- 
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»cret trorUngB of Itwrnan ovta 
wnro vivid, aSoA jAettam m pi 
Qflbnt Earks »i« hto taltt of 



_ __ .. — ... ,^ Ijjj^ jUjj ieicrlpttona 

puMtfOn poiverlb]. Hia 

)f the Bohearfaos, rank 

tfie b«flt efforto in Uils deputOMnt <rf litMrstari^*' 



FOREIGN l;rrBRATURB. 

We! mentioned in our first Number, Uie re- 
cent additions made to Mtmoirs connected 
idUi late events ; France^ also witnesses the 
publication of tbe ** Memoires complets et 
•utbentiqiiies dn doc de St. Simon, See.*" tir^ic]k 
gre to be completed within this montk. Tbese 
memoirs are called OmtpUta^ Wause this k 
tlie first time of their appearing in fiiU, as Hhe 
thike wrote them; Im^ pOTtioas of the 
ordinal papers had been suppressed by Govern- 
ment, and through' fimiilv motives: they refer 
to :the reign of Lewis XIV. and Uie Kegency 
<^.lke Duke of Orleans, whose intimate he 
fraa. They abound in corious particulars and 
de ec r ytions of Mstoncal characters— and on 
the whole give the French people no very 
neat cause to regret the « 6011 mtux temp*,** 
jpy thaextent of the work, (16 vols.) and the 
^l^icmBtion of a yet greater jurblongatioB, we 
may loan, an idea of the copiousaess of these 
menM^ra. The En^h NoveK by Sct^t, 
Cooper^ and even Banimt are piesanted, as 
soon as published, in a French dr^ and with 
impoitations from England and Ger- 
^ve birth and currency to a much more 
and iBped literature, than was in 
-vogue previous to the Revolution. Use 
JFVe^di philosophy is aleo . partly influenced 
by the Scotch^ there has lately appeared a 
tfaashrtioii of Maoeulloch, the econcHnist, — 
but, to that subject we shadljrecur in a^ittq» 



PURLIN vermiB LONDON. 

' Jt A JtJMIOE FEinrAOOKAL. 

Here we ({o tip, up, up— 

t li we we ftomofn-n^jdumtt d 
K«w We go kHber and ytnider, 

Aad liey I ]ror Dublin towsie. 

Of all tidee, at ham« or abroad, of hill or 
pkihi, B^n-ltod or islind, «om)Deiid us to the 
ct^tid of our fhtherlaa^U^^ metropoUs of ould 
&neientlreyi^. Who that rein^mbdirs the wdl 
known Lord L ' ■* who st«k>d on the steps 
of his splendid mansion in Stephen's-green, to 
watchy as he said, ^ the predeeUnarians peram- 
bilatin' the Reau-walk, imd prpnounoed Dublin 
tluB mast ftshionablest, car-dhrivinest, sayba. 
thinest, tay-dhrinkines^ pleasantest, dissipay- 
tinest, place in the wortt^" bvt must ooncur 
in the justice and acuteness of his Loidship*s 
cnalinnndatiOB, and prodi^ EUaaa the beau- 
tiful and de%^tful, the queen of dties. When 
Englishmeni saeak alif^tinglT of our eooBtry, 
(as those ailbo mm not vmM at tao frequently 




Dietrich Hiillman has published a work in 
German, on the police and condition of cities 
-91 1j^ noddle i^ges, (StXdtewescn des MitteUd- 
.teis,> ui^^l^'ki^ ^ dispk^ a great deal of 
era^tidn on a period, which haj, of late yean, 
baea ao aucoeesFuQy illustrated in thw ceuntry 
by Hallam, and in France, by Sismondi, df dne 
•f whooe works, (Xdtt&:«ttupe,dtt mid^) a new 
edition (the thmd,} has livtejy a|mearo 

fa fiama there would be found a gxe^i 
lieai of talent^ were it not, unfortunati^, 
(ha^c^ by a xi^ cemtre^ which inteHeres 
wiAt ihe publicatipn even of Ain^tnacJAi llie 
kta Enmrar was BO well a^Mn^'Of the injury 
jone to Venture, by eubiiut ting the fruHkM M 
%/mumt and icanung to the acratniy of any 
;aindber of men, who may be Idassed by other 
BMtivea than those of justice,, that <althoBgh 
henroold not abolish it, from fear, ye presume, 
af too mudi enlightenment,) ha took an 
B^vidaal author, (the celebiuted KartmzuU, 
.the WT&er of a history of Russia,) under his 
ipecial protection, taking on himself the offiee 
jr cenaor, which he certu^ly exenased witli 
lesajpartiaHty -than ai^ other would have done. 
hi eke manner, his present Imperial MajeMy 
ias takan under his personal skrvaHamcgf tbe 
|aei PctiMme, whoae writings are much 
admbed by his e<mntr3^n, Md to uHbiom it; 
VIS intiaaated, that it was fab Majesty*! 
pieaanre to' examine whatever works he xcoffti 
it Jiininsid to publish hereafter. The censor- 
llup extends e^eciaUy to Foreign books and 
Jaanals, which are to be examined. at the 
fest cifiees — it is strict with novels, with 
layect to jno«alify» -religion, «ajd, we presume, 
dneily polities. TIm *" ' 



author pertkmlariy distinguished in the last 
mentioned st^ aild^ it seems, not vaiwt/riMj 
so ; we mean, JBbstl Nkrtfn^, 

T. G. A. 



dof) war Mly pity thenr ignoranbe, or 
thnn (in our native way) into good maunets : 
but when' a feUow»Gonntryman**-our familiar 
friend, in whom we ^trusted .nasails our land 
or people, he raises in us stronger feelinga of 
pain and indignation. Yet IriiMimea' may ge» 
neially be* hnofW^ bytheir abuse of Inhmd, and 
everything Iridiy as easily as by that musical 
and ettrieoe^ung Jntoaatian which our inadign. 
en am- the bn£^. . But, Jafing: att natkna 
feeting^and ptvyncUce oampktely aside, let us, 
faava nHflPant,. cahn^ ogatemplate the eempara- 
tive advantages of the two capitals. - • 

In London, m all years genenUy, and this 
year (weapeakof 1629) inpartieulaf^ not 
doee summer set in, as Locd Dudley -phrases it, 
« with its usual severity,'* but from the 
menoedient-of the i#in4er, till the sitting of the 
Honae, yon haxe nothing but one long, ^d, 
guu^ry, snowjf^blQSKy, dwk, dnwry^ UUoented 
November. £pg» daring which p^;.||^eaL aonr 
and ehei^ to yonr wile^*-sool4 and ^^.your 
rhilrtrfu tnafr aadanaxl.at ypnr friend 'imtil, 
at length on.a atem sleety mornings inemaming 
in your chamber long beyond the nsu9l hour, 
the door ie at last thrust open, and you are 
disNOOvere^ by your agonised relations, \ 
from the bed-post in a state of suq[»ended ani- 
mation — ^with your, nose as green as a welsh 
leek your tongue pvotmded ikve inches over 
your teeth, and. a. letter fa^ yoer waistcoat 
pocket from ^our coal-merchant's aolidtor — 
threatening instant proceedings, if payment be 
not made, with costo, and without did^y. 

Besides, tiiei'six^ of London is quite absurd. 
For example*— you live in Bloane-eCiieet, and 
want to cah on your particular frietid in Iifing- 
ton Terrace, who has caught a qninzey and 
the snuffles, ftt>m *< ihe cold, wet, and mme.** 
Intervalla vides Ituman^ conunoda, as Dan 
Horace somewhere inditeth of the hardshqw of 
the Roman metropolis, and which the si^ 
commentatpr, in loco, interprets in his criti|^ 
and idtomntic -acquaintance witii our native 
toogne^ ''a nretty civU distance.**— In Engfish, 
it is nine ames ofF. If a man walks he is tired 
to death, and worse ; the Ugii of his ineffables, 
crusted with Hquid Jtfaeadcun, tiH they resemble 
piUtfed supported for that Coloatfui of roads, 



while the Stukc prender, the ciavat, and even 
the human face divine, are <nily less profusely 
q^ttered ^n the troisi^mes, with tiie same 
congealed oonsistennr of claubeiy clay. Then 
you are jostied and knocked about by butchers^ 
porters, sweeps, pot-boys, dogs, dra3rmen, and 
other two and four-footed beaats, and that too 
as often by mere malice prepense as by acci? 
dent ; and when you, (Patrick) accustomed to 
the better subordination of ranks observed in 
Ireland, proceed with becoming spirit to knock 
your assailant civilly over in Uie kennel, as a 
matter of course, by a left-handed ^Mer, judi. 
Cloudy plantdd on the netiier jaw; yon are 
astonished to find yourself snaj^ed up by> 
party of PtdertI what think you, to answer 
a charge of assault before Sir Richard Bemie? 

FMont: Tsdlawtnla defarfe 

Irsti ftMinnt 
They kkk you first— then charge yon on the 
watch, ae Jnvaaal descr3>es two tho u sand years 
ago. 

But, with the fear of caldtration and incar- 
ceration before your eyes, ^ou ptefer taking a 
Cab ; scarcely utve you proceeded above se^ 
venty or eighty s^ee<^, when the thing the 
drivercalls ahorse starts, stumbles, runs away, 
and falls : — you are pitched out upon your head 
hi the mire— crushed under a coal waggon, and 
the Crowner*s quest returns a verdkt of < found 
dead, and bmned in a cavity of the pavement' 
But you are light, and Irish, and not easily 
kffled ; and acco^faigly you come off with only 
your left shoulder put out, and a compound 
fracture in your right leg ; the hon-or<*struck 
^NBctatora, in a transport of lienevolence and 
enthusiaenw»no^-not in either transport or 
entiinsiaana — for it is in London, but in a dirty 
blaaketi placed on an old door, bear you off 
to Miweaex Hospital, or Guy*9, where yon 
recover sensation barely in time to hear the 
consding tidii^ that amputation is indispen- 
sable, and in the Morning Herald of the^foU 
lowing dinr, under the head of *< fatal aoddent,** 
ropears the moumftd intelligence that ** Mr. 
(jarrat Mahaffy, a gentleman from Ireland, 
was yesterday thrown from his Cabriolet, in 
Fleet-street, and so severely contused, that, 
afler suffering amputation, and lingering In 
unspeakable agonies till midnight,' the unfb^tu- 
nate gentleman breathed his Iwt His friends 
are not )aiown ! ** 

We nianaiee things better in Dublin. Here we 
have one deuck>us range from Harcourt-street 
South, by Stephen's-green, Grafton, 'West- 
morland and Sat^viUe-etreet^ through Caven- 
dish-row, and on to Blessinp^on-street Basin in 
the polar regions, which, with a few lateral di- 
vexgendes to Merrion, FitxwflHam and Mount- 
joy-squaree, includes neariy tiie whole habitaAlle 
globe. Then our Quays, and our Phflsnix- 
puk; where will you match them. The at- 
mosphere is dear, serene and mild, and the 
streets airy, and wide, and well and deanly 
kept, to ride, drive, or walk in, and ladies, 
absohitely ladies, beautiful, wdl dressed and 
unattended, walking securely without fear or 
tiiought of insult, for^— 

•* Thoocli we love beauty and goiaen 8lM^, _ 
Star l^i%lft, we km» hoiMur sad Tirtoe mottJ* 

Now go to London and ** fellow me that if 
you can,** as widdy Brady challei^fes Capta&i 
Bell in l9ie song. And though our ladies can 
walk in safety when they like, tiiey have hand- 
sopie well appointed equipages to drive in too, 
nor have we any lack of all the stir and bustle 
of a great metropolis. 



only sable, 



^ 
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Agiun, a man haa four huncbnBd a year, lives 
tingle and is rich, or, heing a Benedict, is^ut to 
his flhifto on three thousand per annum, with 
eleven daughters and two sons. In either 
case, if he l^ sapient, let hjm eschew the Ear- 
lish metropolis, (as a residence) and live m 
Dublin, where he will have value and conside- 
ntion for his money, and the men set Malthus 
at most chivalrous defiance. Pray Sir, what 
would you desire that you cannot have in 
DubHn? You answer, the Opera, and the 
House. — We admit and mourn the fact, but 
thus far, and no farther diaH thdu go. In 
diurch music — hut of ifaat one of us hath said 
txr ming in another place. Once we had a 



our beloved tfnd sympathismg Public with the 
result of our observations, under the taking 
titleof^WaDcstoGlasnervin." But the learnt 



Societies abovesaid, which furnish us with these, macadamizaiUm. 



pleasant tetreats for mind and body, in the 
shape of libraries and nrderis, likewise offer 
to every living wight who chooses to sit and 
bsten, regular courses of lectures in Natural 
Philosophy, Cheniisby, Botany, Mineralogy, 
and M^nkiff, by competent Professors ; with a 

florious clmiaz of Astronomical Lectures, by 
lamilton, the prodigy. What shall we more 
say? Are there. not two public Museums — as 
many Academies of Arts — a 2iOological Society 
that is to be — an unrivalled Phoenix Park, to 



House of our own, and more recently a Cat. | take ah* and exercise in by day, with access 
Ass. in which to argue by platoons, and when thereto by the Military- Road, and thd new 
the Great Counsellor repales the Union, we | Iron Bridge, to which we shall give a special 
shall again, and fooLs shall sport and wise men notice one of these day^^-and a Theatre- 
listen, to their hearts content. But even as it , Royal to recreate in by night — and an Adelphi, 
is, our courts of law beat the Houses of Par- where the Diorama was — and good paintings in 
liament all to sticks. It is two to one on the .private houses, which we shaU also notice by- 
Four Courts. I and-bye — and Exhibitions, and delicious Con- 
The Lfondonertf would no more dream of certs, when one^ wants to get rid of a few shil- 
atraying into . Westminster Hall in search of, Hngs, and many yawns, and a generiil taste for 
an hour's divarsion, than we of Dublin, should music, and exceedingly pleasant atod intellectual 
think of seeking amusement at a fancy ball in society, and the most beautifur environs in th^ 
the Rotunda, where the characters of sweeps ' worid, to say . nothing of «the arcade and the 
and tinkers are done to the life, or instruction at bazaar, and tl^ most splendid sho^ of every de- 
a sitting of the Royal Academy, where the mem- scription, booksellers included ; witness the pre- 
bers commonly have nothing to say, and they eminent laudation of Mr. Carry's painted win- 
eay it With us of Dublin, it is very different : dowin last week's newspapers, (and every other 
instead of the cold, dry, arugmentative prosing aid to fiualitate the progress of the march of 
of the En^Hsh lawyer, who has a dull matter intellect in the matured as well as infant mind,) 
of hct faihion of speaking always to the point, meeting one at e^rery step, < thidc as the leaves 
our ean are reffaled with flashes of wit and tl^t strow the brooks hi VallambroBa,' to make 
imM;ination, and sportive fancy, intermingled the week pass pleasantly and swiftly; at^ is 
with peals of laughter and delight, to eiiliven there where one can go with more pleasure and 
and relieve the sober sadness, and the sbUd profit to church on Sunday? Certainly not 
eease of legal disquisition. Heavens! how j where. « Let's aye be thankfii," a» Sawnie 
Lord Tenterden would have stared, and loured "ay* in the play, « let's aye be thankfu, for our 
and frowned, until the doud burst forth in one mercies are mony.** 

overwhelming storm of annihilation on the I In sadness, Dublin is an exceedingly pleasant 
devoted head of the luckless speaker, had any 'city to any one who knows it, and who has 
of the gentlemen of the bar ventured to amuse good sense enough to be superior to the year- 
t^.e court, over which his lordship so Efficiently niag afler London, which possesses some men 
presides, with such an effusion as that listened as a mania. A period of despondency and loosl 
to, and applauded with so much rapture by|«ta^ation followed, naturally enough, afUrthe 
lawyers and ladies on a recent occasion, in our legishitive union, wh&h deprived the capital of 
court of King's Bench. Seriously we have ' ^ many of its principal residdnte^ and most 
many a time and oft paid our divided allegi- 1 powerful attractions, but we have watched its 
ance, ia-the shape of half-a^crown, for leave to progress with anxiety and interest, and Wa have 
listen to orators ** in another place," who have I no hesitation in stating our belief, that this 
pleased and entertained us infinitely less, than! city has reached and passed its ultimate point 
the displays of wit and humour, and we will add. of depression, and is now slowly, but surely. 



should have teen it» but for the horrid din it 
raised.-^Meni. There is a mixture of good 
and ill in almost every thmg; not excepting 



of manly reasoning and forensic eloquence, 
that have greeted our ears, "free gratis for 
nothin,** in our own courts of law. But we 
intend to visit the Hall, and pay our respects 
to the more eminent lawyers in detail in our 



rising in the scale. 

tavei from the Note-booh of a Peripatetic 
Phmeopher of Westminster, 

December 29. — Went out with the intention 



professional sketches, therefore more of. this oi spending the evening in the pit of Covent 
anon. But in developing the resources of in- Garden Theatre. — A dense fog, Jiaving <« an 
terest and occupation to he met with in Dublin, 'ancient and most fisb-like smell" pervaded the 
who can forget the five great libraries?— ' ' * . - 

The University — the Dublin Society — the 
Institution — Marsh's in the Cathedral — and, 
though last, not least in convenience and utility, 
the Dublin Library, which shines in there- 
fleeted glory of the Star of the West — even 
the DuBUN LiTERARy Qazetts, to the load 
habitation of which it has the happiness to be 
exactly opposite. The Botanical Gardens of 
the Dublm Sooety, and the College, deserve 
a separate notice, and when sWeet spring re- 
turns, we shall inhale their bahny and fragrant 



atmosphere — the ground very inconvenient for 
Peripatetics, being sofl, slippery, and unclean, 
like the minds of certain pretenders to philo- 
sophy who deny religion. Descried through 
the haze in Coventry-street, a butcher's cart 
going at the rate of ten miles an hour, driven 
Dv two boys in blue frocks, without hat or cap. 
Admired the daring of Uie youths, and the 
heroic courage with which they risked their 
own lives, and the philosophic indifference 
with which they perilfedihe lives of others^- 



, ^ -5, Meditated on tha assistance which one sense 

aW ia i\^ fresh sunny mornings, and listen to 'gives to another, and doubted whether even 
«iar fxittBd Litton's peroraUont^ and enlighten | looking in the exact direction of the cart, I 



Meditations disturbed by a scream — found 
that the butcher's cart had run over two 
women^ as they passed down Prince's-strcet. 
Butch^*s boys stopped by one of the new 
Police— justified thetaiselves in a very dear and 
argumentative manner, maintaining that aa 
they had cried ''oy," it was th^ business of the 
women to have got out of the wky, and not 
their business to pull up, or turn to one side ; 
the crowd Were divided on the subject, but the 
majority appeared to be of opinion that if the 
lads cned ** oy^** the two fractured females 
were much to blame for bebig hurt. 

Meantime, I,' having scnne small smattering 
of surgical knowledge, stepped down to examine 
this wounded, of mom one groaned piteousiy, 
and the other was insensible. While I busiMt 
myself endeavouring to restcnre suspended ani- 
mation, a very serious, tespectabte looking gen- 
tieman, in black clothes, came to my assistance, 
who spoke very pathetically of the case of the 
unfortunate women, and at ^ihe same time, I 
found both his hands plunged to the very bot-- 
tom of my breeches pockets, his fingers grop-- 
ing their way through emptiness ; for, ^ving- 
a presentiment of such polite atteation, I had 
placed my sovereign, wluch was -all the money 
I carried about me, in a secret and inscrutablo 
receptacle in my waistcoat. 

My friend's urbanity was not increased by" 
this pocket discovery, which I did not think it 
neednil to disturb ; Us conversation died away 
in tiie following manner — '<Poor creatures,** 
« God help them" « damn the fellow, not a 
iSxpence, some starved apothecary, fishing for 
a job." The last words were uttered in the 
low tone of a solilbquy, and the respectable 
looking gentleman dinpneared. 

After an argument luAy maintained for some 
time between two fiit peiwmfi, with very huge* 
thick great coats, as to the point of law respect- 
ing their duty, in the event of such a casiudty. 
It was finally decided, that the butcher's boys 
should go to the watdi-house, and the wounded' 
women to the hospital, and I departed, adnii>' 
ring at the perfection of cirilization in thia 
favoured part of the world, and 'the philosophic 
coolness With which the aid of reason was con^ 
tinually hrvoked. 

When I arrived o^ Covent- Oarden thea^ 
found an immense crowd at the pit door, with 
which I got presentiy mingled ; the' constable 
imder the Piazaas calling out as usual in a lottd 
voice ^ take care of pick pockets," ** turii your 
seals into your fobs, going into the house. **^- 
A young gentieman, whom by his accent I 
recognited to be a Dublinite, a^ed a stranger 
who stood next him, what was the meaning of 
the shouting, as he had not heard the words dis-' 
tinctly? "liieenin," replied the stranger-^ 
** haw — ^haw — ^you're a young *un I take, it ha^ht 
been 'ere before I reckon — ^haw — ^haw — I should 
so like to see you find out the meenin when 
you found you ha*nt got no watch inside the 
pit — only way to teach young 'nns.** 

Who could help adxniring the philosophic 
disr^^ard of ceremony displayed in this reply, 
and the oon^mpt of that refined hypocrisy- 
called politeness ? This man expressed the feel-, 
iags of his mind with true English bluntness, 
and that rough sincerity, the excellence of 
Tdiich the young gentieman from Dutdin was 
probably not abw to appreciate. 
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Going in, I lost only one of the skirts of my 
coat, and would have possibly reached Uie pit 
in my monoskirted costumey hut that on the 
steps, as we went tip to the pit, a man, who 
smelt strongly of cheese and onions, reqiuring 
a purchase, by which to force himself up the 
steps, placed his elbow against the stomach of 
a French lady who was next him, and by this 
ingenious contrivance, which another man 
m^t not have thought of, pressed forward. 
The lady feinted with the pain, and fell back 
into ray arms ; the cheete-iverous man got into 
the pit, cheered by some of his companion*, 
while I repeated to get cold water to recover 
the fair foreigner By the tone she had got 
sufficiently well to be put into a coach» and 
sent home, the announcement of «Pit fuU*** 
was stopk up at.the.door» and I walked h<nne, 
meditative and skirtless, revolving in my mind, 
the peculiar nature of the amiableness of the 
Englidi common people. 



THE DRAMA. 

In the last week the theatre has been dull, 
stale, flat, and (what ia no doubt fer worse in 
the opinion of the manager) unprofitable. 
MasaanieOo has beea succeeded by " Love in 
Wrinld^'* a piece of very inferior merit; it 
seem8» as fer as we could judge, a poor trans- 
btion from the fVench. TW music is the 
oompositiofii of an amateur, Mr. Fetis, the 
aadtor of several clever letters on the English 
composers, published in the Harmonicon. 
Our limits will not permit us to go into mi- 
nute criticism on either the piece, or its perfor- 
mance; in fact, though Braham and Fanny 
Ayton were to sin^, the theatre was empty, 
and we left it, feanng to catch cold. 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The forthcoming volume of the Transac 
tUnts of the Royal Irish Academy, will con- 
tain a very important essay on th$. History, 
literature, and Antiqmties of ancient Ireland, 
hf John D*Alton» Esq. Barrister at Law. 
TUs essay obtained the Cumiingham medal, 
and the full premium of eighty pounds from 
theaeademy. 

It win be gratifying to the medical profession 
to Isam that a new volume of Dublin Ho^tal 
RepoKrta, b now in course of publication, under 
the able superintendance of Dr. Gr»^#. r 

Mr. M*Grsgor is hufily engaged upon a 
thkd series of Stories from the History of 
Ireland; ^xnaprising the period from the acces- 
sm-of Jaioes L to the Legislative Union in 
1^1. We believe the series will be completed 
in two volumes. 

The new Greek-English Lexicon, which 
we announced in our U^ nimiber, is not by 
Dr. Hincks, but by his father the Rev. Thos, 
Uix, Hincfce, formerly of the Cork Institution. 

A volwaae of Poems, entitled ** Leisure 
Hours,** by James Moore Shelley, is stated to 
be in the presa, and nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 



LTTERAST AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

SoHB inhabitants of Belfest and the neigh- 
bourhood, have lately commenced a Botanic 
Garden. The ground taken is most eligibly 
■taated, having its entrance from the old Dnh- 
fia roa4 and it has been laid out under the 
direclkMi of Mr. Thomas Drummond, who was 
t botaaift to Dr. Rkhardaoiii and^nt 



several months in exploring the Rodcy moun- 
tains. This society is under the patronage of 
the Marquis and Marchionesa of Donegal, and 
has lately received a most liberal and valuable 
present of young trees and shrubs from the 
nurseries of'^ CoUon, the gift of the Lord Vis- 
count Ferrard, as well as several rare plants 
from Lady Dufferin. 

The number of matriculated students in the 
Belfast institution, during the present session, 
exceeds two hundred, which is more than in 
any preceding, session. The lectures of Mr. 
Ferrie, the newly elected professor of moral 
philosophy, are well atteQded and much ad- 
mfi-ed. 

There has been nothing further decided yet 
as to the Munster ColWe. 

It is proDosed to establish a College, on the 
London University phin,, at Bristol. The 
citixens have come to the resolution ** That 
some public provision and establishment, for 
literary and scientific education, on an enhoged 
scale, and at i^ moderate expense, would be a 
most valuable acquisition to the City of Bristol 
and its vicinity.'* 

It ispn^K)sed to raise 15,0002. in dOO trans- 
ferable Shares of 50/. each, to begin with. 



And ye I whose seals in trenibliDf joy 

Were broken In the years. 
Ere minds that were too hi^ far earth. 

Had done with hopes and fears j 
Ere rrlef.bowed heads were laid at last 
Too Tow to heed the unlcind world's Uast, 
We fold yon to yonr rest ania. 
With one mute kiss— one Imgerinf ke|L 



Z.Y.- 



^^m^ 



ORIGINAL POEfS% 

On reading over again Letter$ of the Dead. 

Oh! heart-Mored thoughts I that now have grown 
Too Beurature.like in form : 



FreexiAffly heautffia, to 
Who knew the fountain 



Who daspfd the hand that Wt jou hi 
When life was in its laiufttage dear ; 
Who Hved upon Its /oadnsss mute. 



When life was in its 1 

Wh© Hved upon Its /c, 

Who saw hope's flower, and see Itfririiit 



Oh breathless words ! that tak« 
Amid the itiUness round 

The very roice that earth has lost, 
A sweet but etariiing sound. 

From lips that soem a^n to more 

Before us in thoir laughing love ; 
• As then when yet this sunny eaxro 

To us seemed only made for mirth. 



Fond feelings I left behind 

Like the deUcious breath. 
Of a last summer's rose 

Faded by waiting death ; 
Its form, its colour fled avray 
With earth's stem wanderer deeay. 
WhUe, rich as Hfe, its lingering scent 
Of summer yet is eloquent 

Sad Aragrsnt essence of the soul 

Thus severed from the day ! 
TwUightoflovel whose sun has set 

Upon onr earthly day, 
Yet for a little takes not quite 
Away fmrn us its blessed light. 
Which upwards through the darkness still 
Streams soft, (itself invisible.) 



Alast we know at last 

Too Tividly, the worth 
The shallownm of all that's sweet 

Tt^ifs beautiful on earth : — 
Ever like mockery of our tears. 
The volume of departed years ^ 

Opens its iron page before *" 

Our eyes ; and they are young no mQre. 

Tee : we are wiser than we were 

We wish no lost one back y — 
Plunged deeper in our being's dream 

The .starless midnight blade 
Of drowning mystery, leaves the ndnd, 
To faith's oalm moonlight half resignedf ) 
And over us your accents come 
like music of the exile's home. 



But thanks to truth's pure light severe. 
We have not Uved in vain. 



Since thera is left a peaceful health 

) widcened brail 

e think too d( 
On Aow we reaehed this calin— or how 
The change was wrought in us—enongh 
Life's reU is torn for erer oA 



Upon the widcened braini 
Nor will we think too deeoly now. 



TO OUR READERS. 

We this day present our readers with aq 
impression of our paper, every copy of which 
is stamped. Before enterin&r into the expen« 
sive arrangements requinte for undertaking a 
new paper on a novel plan, we naturally sou^t 
an explicit sanction from the Stamp Office^ 
as that was indispensable before we could com-' 
mence. We certainly expected that the privi^ 
lege enjoyed by similar Literary papers itk 
London and Edinburgh, would have been 
conceded to ours, namely, that of publishing^ 
a part of our impression unstamped, for town 
circulation, and the remainder stamped, for 
transmission by post This, however, we 
were assured at the Stamp Office was contrary 
to law, and to that decision, after every effort; 
we were finally compelled to submit. So far 
we were purchasers with notice. But we were 
distinctly and repeatedly informed, that wa 
might exercise a free choice as to whether we 
should stamp the whole impression, or publish 
the whole unstamped. We preferred the latter 
alternative, on account of the saving of expense 
to our readers; and to make assurance doubly 
sure, we solicited the written permission of the 
Office, to publish our Paper with Advertise-! 
ments, on an unstamped sheet. We were de-' 
sired to. furnish our request in writing, which 
we did ; and, after the upse of many days, we ' 
were favored with an official letter imta the 
highest officer of Stamps in Ireland, containing' 
the permission in the precise terms in which we 
had sought it. On this we acted ; but when 
our first publication was taken to the office to 
be registered, on Saturday last, we were told 
it was a New»M)cr, and that every copy must 
be ^tamped. We sent for our letter, as a tri- 
umphant refutation of this assertion — ^but, on 
producing it, we were informed, that though 
our publication was in strict conformity to th^ 
terms there prescribed, yet as that letter was in 
contradiction to law, we had been led into ao 
error which was now to be corrected — and, in 
a word, that we must either stidnp or stop.-^ 
The latter was impossible, .as we were already 
under obligations to the Public, which it was . 
our duty to fulfil ; and property to a lu^' 
amount was embarked in the undertaking* W^ 
have, therefore, chosen the other horn of the 
dilemma — apd shall, in future, publish every 
copy stamped. This is an addition of two- 
pence to the cost price of the Paper, which, 
under the.psdnful drcmnstances of having this 
unexpected change thus forced npon us, we 
shall divide vnih the Public, and add only a 
single penny to our price— depending solely oi| - 
a yep extended circulation for repayment of 
our heavy expense. 

The Paper can now, of course, be trans- 
mitted through the Post-Office l^ any oi^e^ 
Kke an ordinary NeMrspaper. 

It is but justice to the Officers of Stamps to 
add, that in our personal intercourse with them^ 
we were uniformly treated with the utmos^ 
courtesy and attention. They at once admitted^ . .-. 
and bewailed that we had been grievously mjc& *" 
led; but havnig satisfied themselves ^ff^ y^ 
W; thi)y could not iwerve from its enactijiAbtt^ ^]^ 
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I^tJBLIN^ LITfERAHY^^AZllTTE! 



^ 



The presicnt eTtplontttloii, however, waa impe* 
Kitively callj^d for^ in jiintice to oiir rctuJ^rs, 
ikucl to our om'Q chaTiictejr, far coaauieacy uud 
l^kun dealmgi ^ , 



Wo sre fOTnpeUed to postpone our tlOtIc^ea of 
Li«arned Socielli?i| the paper on the pniit and 
present state of the Fiae Arti^ In Tallin d will 
forni the leading iirticle in our next Number % 
tiie subject is bu iinptirtantj th*t we thout^ht it 
more advitaible to deftr H nltogether for a week, 
thita to tr^t it in a i<tij^ht. or iusuffident mnu- 
ner* We have heeu !h> variously ocmpiGi], thb< 
-weeky with Ttiutterti foreign to uur imturHl 
cicoipationi tluit we mnt^t plea/! our Iturry m 
flpoli&f(y^ for the want of the variety and com^ 
tdeteaeM we could wi^liu After thi^ when we 
have got regularly into hame^s, we tru^t we 
»baU not he found wautin^f. 



l>t h K, ii( S OHI 1 1 1 M D M R 1. A M I, Alt Will] iUU^iltrpf't t 

Hf^uf the H|an!(j-t}jTti"i', lalti"!^ Iphv*! uvnut rrmpvctilill)' 
to Lrifumi tbtp nv^HiqrlbWv tu th^^ 

LONDON ENCyCLOF.^-^DlA, tliai, 
Dfl It it draivhuf t^ • cof^^liwivu, \u- In oiukiiifr (^r. 
rmiifeiiu'ats fur KiiidLiig'thc Wi^rk ia k mauiiLir w birli he 
tni?'t!i wUl msipt with tJn'ir ^'utir*^ Mp|iriibHtuid. Thr 

ititriit af tlu' I^'ttiT^iiftfieii and pla.lt4}t» nnd hdv hrmtT^ 
feiTth^iif^ irhkch inmy omir will l»i' iiimu'iliiitvty^ii^iittheiL 
Ht' bi?g?i t*i wtult*, tlMit froiii thu t>Etf>ii*i«^r riintiiifr in 
ivhWh III? in ti-%tablfii ta >i?urFy i^rt hh HtL-*! riii-ai, o»mlkiut-<l 
wttli thy fiu'JUtipri he po«^i'.'"'r'- ji] jirHM'yr 

Witfk, whlrh rimnot t^f foiuiUc^ lu tlu# ctMuatry. 
N. H. HtjokxMetm wtk »ondt«^ to rnkkn m^p]M-mU<ifi, 



PIANO FORTES AXD ItAEPil 

THE Nohilitv% (rentrytaud Faraillee comiug 

If'irtTP, Hiu^] OuttaTQ, ftr, nri> autf to tuit tlipm- 
■cLytf* nt 



We bUU not v>vpour one word «y«ut tbo .^r.rKlri^lU^.n.; ».dhor«r.«.th,.D..^,«- 



SURE OF MAKINO A WILL, By thi* l»t^ Wu^ 
LI A ^ K itcif I IV K k , M. L>, Thit i^t X th Edi HftD C4 m . 
)>MnrHlilyji^iifnii''nt<'d lujij iiiipfuvi'4^ pHft' 7a Go. Uy 
th** Fnnif AiilfnT^ 
TH E HO LTN t: K i: FPER 'S O n A C LE ; nr, Art "f 

ijif CHrvin^ \%'iih A^rariM'v :nt4l Eli'iruntniji Hintj^ rt'lii- 
Hv^ tn DinntT Fftrtii'*; lln' Art v( mmikfnnff ^rvMAt*^ 
ftisd thf Et^Ui^Kuiht^^ Riid Kpi'iirfc^ C'nU^rnlftr, aJiuwIus 
thft ScMuuB ii'Jii'ii nEI kitidn tjf Mi'at^ Vi<i^^ Pixiiltrr* 
Omrte, Vi-j^f^tubk's, and Fmitx^ firnt arrive in thc^ Mar. 
krt, +^nrhp!-t thni- forr^g wlu-rt li^osl pJi-utiful, whtui 
bi-fct Aiid i-ht'Ftuihhit. Ti> nKkh WL* >4iU'd, h v*ru*iy uf 
nsfUii and tJnuinal llrrclptJi. Til ICntu., fviUi nume- 
M, otmiiiut-a r„t,^ cut-, nnd n Pnrtmit <if the Anihi*i', rnemved bf 

'V'*'*"V''^'' A J>r('TiONAKY 01'^ QftJTATinNS hi mftst 
'■ ■ frvqui'iitiiif*-; taki'ii rhi-Htr ff"ti* the Luttft ami l-Ytnrhj 

but (^iiEitirUTit{t miu^y frt'i'Ci ^^^ f^n^^k^ Itulinn, and 
^^tl]lrd!iU T^itiifii}ijri'!i, tmn-'lati'ii initt £ii^^li.'-lt j i^ith 
iHniitratimis Uii-hTiral ftrwi Sdkniuitlr, ByE, U. Mai - 
i>n?isRt,L, rif Ibr Rrl^ddli* Ti-nnik", In Vima. the Klutli 
EdifiuiL T*nfiwnt mid iiuprovi'd, prirr 7&. (id. 

fi KETCHES OF PiiRTUfiUESE LIKE, MA?!* 
K E Ri^ C aST IT xM E, A N J J n t A M A CT E R. I p Srffc 
with 1 wi-nty (^^Jrtiiri'^l, Kii4rT»vfn||A» nf MannerVp CiMi- 
tanifl, and R4*1ijriun<^ C4»r«'Tnanl4'*/iJrlif tfl*. 

TALES OF THE TABLE, KlTtHEK, AKU 
LAROKR. fnn^t^tinr uf Srlf^rt Epi(?un*4n FrfH^^iftB, 
\'i]iriM\'p Mn^liD'^t Ri^fln^-tinU!*, AiKmiiitci*., &r, ftnf.i 



In fnfibitip Ktu., liitll 



fi>^-^^l^^^in^^i^^^ 



By Sih*ftttl ApijauUnn'iit, MijmJc S^'Uit* to h\- Exft-U 
. - ^ -...-.- jr^u,-^ tJn, j^fd x«w*tit*'iittiiij, and her l»T(iM* till* DwHn»Hft 

|iU(ii and authentic i$<juree iroin wluen our >ir ^f^rihiunWrlnud, Lm'^- it» Htntr", thut tUHr pnwnt 
skiteh of the Duke of WelUnsrtou 13 derived, ^'iy^ri^'^ '^7"'^^^^^^^ 

The article vnli speak for itstdl, it La with iiH*U nonmr^ai thim rati b,- wen in any .iij|fN' i^-^tJildi^hiniMit I ""{/^^^^^ Alxniwl 

iaes of no ordinary eatisfaotiun, however, that *" i^'wdaii. Thcs4' liwirutiu'rtt-' hmi- been cflfiii-d byl * nTrTinv\RV of ol'OTattovs ehow 

v^ ... pemuttJto «n„ou„<. ti.o consult j;:-ii-';;=irj'i,;ut^!Xn^i?c^ra.^^ ii'»'iL"^.!^rp^r*X 

eooperation and Hllpport of the same vijforous Er runU *;<', nnd uukw-^ thn lati-iitaiid mi«t p^'Tinaiitru* "^^^ Cootidniiiir Ounidtloite fnan jgialiKiiMri^ 

.Jm« uriu=. Tii:rLo.aon.» will, »o j-i.t. ; ff^'^ra';^^ ii'T;£s;;t::^'*ilU:/;:;jX«^ ' 

be surprised to find us turning into tben: own' Curt ;if,-<i Plunu Fnrtt^. U^ ^ **' " 

quartern, nnd doinp for them wlmt they would ^ '^^^''i' ^^^* »»yff tc' «ir, itn^y W'jfflrt rw^-ivi-d n Urfje ^ 



- ia Blunk Verw* price 



^nd it nuher diflieult to aceompliiih for tliem- ^t- 



OLii^arUiiriil nf n^d Spjudtili fiiiitAl^i^ FUiten, Violiju. 



PiirtllL 



- in Uhynw^ priet-'h. flcL 



dv ^^ ^^^ _^ _^_ 

We have naturally Beleeted the ^eatest {^"^'^^^'^I^^J^j'^^jJ^I 



:v .vitl. the bi-t dp^eriptlon nf iLiliSin Hftrp ajid Vi.j. ^, ^^„ ' -r^^'""«";7.X LTuW ^ vV7 
MLlkia^iL., .1^1 of Uhirh Wltl b<' Cl^lKHl^d uf Jit tlie Vr.;:r^ '"^V^*^.^^''***^"''^ *"** **"* "' 



, _ . ^ idtfEi prtiVH. 

Jrjtflmian of the uf^re for the Ribject of our fin^t i J^- R- Ordi'r* Ity ^-nrt punrtunlly atU'ivded to, 

e^y; but th« l.^iirg nieml^n, of the b«r,|'^:V'Ji^:;r:'i!;;;^':p;V;™S;!l'ittl« fttolfatoent .« 
and of the other liberal profe^sjiotie, will oectjpy,^ provrut dI«»ppo4ntiuent, , ^ ^^,, ^,,,,. 

from time to time, a place in our peracjuid! JUar RECEIVED* , - : 

1.1^ » r r Af*'wCoSiSi"i!Of UiH MyT-irai RUfntttrlBaOt- 

SKeicnes, | Aiib«r'^ i't»h-br«ti>d Oprx* MaiwniiUi*. 

Forthennmornn^and ronvincln? proof* ovi^r^d of "»■"'» c.*l*brate^ U.iiL™ l>HTuv^ior Piaiio Fort*-, 
Ti?nrTUBiid 6.livP intPTCMt in our *urfeM, wf^ Imvt- to ' i^.^* '^^^t'^ 'i'"'^, H»r p iiud Pi liiw t*.rt.^ K-K-rif*, 
r*tam tn rtu-h wtid i*Il. uur b*^t and Wflrmc.t thjwiks ' ^^^ '*''*" "V*'^!' ^ '"'?;. \j«rliitioMr Hi (JiiJ N*irrtNe kniir, 

H • - ... ^ i«,, .. ' l^tiriiineU A PtHuo l^orti* S-hMol. 



'l%i'»fi« vtiliimprt mv wbut they pmfeti^ Nt \h\ hndArp 

'" ■ 'Ve Unv*' In iheuj 

firitish Pcwtfl.— 

^..\ ILLt STRATIONS OF MA.IONHY. Ry thit lutA 

^"^ W'luu*^ PjiT.HTii?^. E«*i.t PBst^MjwtPT of tlie Twjiigp i/f 

A^tiiitiiry ai'tip^ l<;f l|iittir>Tnnriul rafi-ilitiitioti- Tn 

J;tenii. with 1uip>>rtftti| Additlniu^ Alti^ndrvtw, uut ]i«- 

proretnenld, hy thi^vRev. G. Oliver^ priiiv' Vk, 




ampir nil I mit, wv tfiLil, bi* ln*t| imr thv i-nll rcn 
■tianflnerett, by th** naiivi' talpot of iiur t'ountry* 



WORK^ JUST PUBLISHED, 

Thut day n published, prire ^. nd. bound in red, and 
liliiHtrutt^ with Mt bl^fturickl lunp. 

THE HISTORICAL MISCEL- 
LANY; or IRurtmtinU!!' wftlie mufl hnpurtajit 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A fvrtaSn fair C*rri*:^p<indli»iiL w ho!M« Initfidn rprm*** 
Uu- teniiiiiatiiiiiiU I'on'NtniHitJi of thi> alpbidM't; ne4-(t ntjt ' 

PiifeTUJii any dr*nd uf -^MVrttfe tri^ntmem frrati the ine*o. 1 p^^odJTS Aniiei^E nDd Mod^'m Hbdvry, with 'a pur, 
frerearthMatt'rsirybit.h-.hi-rpfer'ilu. H.m>^vef li«iu ti^Tii^ a^t-fHuit of tJi« Rrittfth Cointitutlim iiii4 t4»sn- 

hke oil urdiiuiry 4>hV|iAinii'^, tit^fore the Ijiiii»«i wi? cnii - 

riiiir yon, liko KULy Ri^ttoiti, &% ^oft su n sorkiug-piiirntn. 
Llke'thp K'"t' f'f ^fii* k*'Mtheii paritlieon^ howeifi*r» T*vi*n 
W(^ Htr iMniipidl^d ta bow, firkoietinwM, to thii dii^iit<>fl 
of thiit ^t*^ro ariiR* r, Ki'ri>*.4ty, whiih «ft<*i» niiuk^^ 
wild W4»rk with tin; dkintifs tbiit iir^i hfvii in our btH»k. 
l\i t aiu*, (lud Jiilin*-, and Chnrlt'*! Iltiynt! Sillicry, wh 

Swf OUT iM'kiMmit^dtfiiH'xito. To the (ir»t we nhnll Ad- 
re*^ A prirot4> nott* of frit^ndly «dv^n^, if he intinJAU- 
fe wH,li for it, Hj IfHt inic hi* iiddrrM In our iHter^box;. 
Hakaf in nut t**it tUf imtiifinty fff hiii rvRaiic-, If hr 
Would havf n« i^nibnhn U ; it iuniim>tl jutd pli^Html uh, 
liflw^-TPr, W^- are imlebti'd to H. K.— Hiq pnper^ with 
many oUien wbjbta we nniuM now i^nuioemtej ii under 
eoavkUTHtWu, 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

CojuiMi^ fdM LittrMMre^ ike ArU, £ditcaiiM, 4& 

Kiehobu Mnr^n, (nearly twenty ynmi In the Hoiue 

■ of tTinmbmi uiid HaUTimn.l AtCOUKT HOOK 

MANUFACTUHER, PAPER MERCHANT akh 

GEBfEKAL STATION ER, H, Cork-iiJll, XhibllrL 



I C H U Lf A b M A K I I > re*pi«Ct fully „„^ rounot^irlAl ltt.*i>UJ.i^* ot the luunlry, 
mnjouiicfi that he luw rontiiirn#«d bu^titiew: on Pr(i.M.|t(.,n whleh if; Iioldn out *jf Adi-*iil:iffi% w 



lib- own acTf^nt, Htid trust?! from liU exwt'rieBce of thf 
Stnttonjiry hu«ino^ m ifn ^ovfm^ hniniiipflf and tnorr^ 
BlwHilly of the IklEuiitfacturiug Oi^'piu'tjndL'nfi (whii^ 
fa «Hlducb?4 undef hia own itnourdiatr tus^pertluu^ to 
five nuti^r^ition lu the (.'XfH.'utiuu uf uti orders wltJi 
which he inxy hi- fbvuiired. 

Hu! «tnrk rif Acftvnnt Rwikt, Pdimt, &r, eQi*lirft«R 
fv»^ry dciM.^n^(iaa in Bt!Ui?r*t u**, which, irith all puiaor 
ArtirliM of StjitJoriurv, will h*- Mtid on flip mnrf mt>ftf- 
Vatt iermM, wlwsoe kt. l»pe« ko> ijOTiH « fM TtM iJl of. 



iiunv, funuliLffB Suppktiipiit tu FISNOCK'^ tiHtl. 
CI AN, ROMAN, and ENGLISH illSTORlESi by 
W. V. TavloBj a, M, T. t\ U. 

L»iidon t Paulu^W^ by Whittakorp Tr^ai^li^pr and Co. 
Uf whom nuiy In- Imd, 

PINNUCK S HLSTQRY OF ENOLAND, with 
Qo«i>tlon)j, iv. 

PtSSUCK^ HISTORY OF GREECE, with Qni-*, 
tj<in!«, >i. (jd. 

P[NNOCK'S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EM^ 
FIRK, with tJ-ui-fltloiLS,'^. Hil. 

And new ediiiou^ n( the Mfidem nnd Aurieat Geo- 
grnphy^ and the Catjpehi:^uifl. 



B^Hikn rcc^mtty pnbli jhed bv WhlttukPT, Trearher, and 
Co. At IS Marin, lane, and Bold by aU Rixikullori hi 

T^'^'uk PICTURE OF AUSTRALIA: 
1-aLblbltlfi^ n faitli/irf Teprt^t^entwtJon of th*r Geo- 
vnipbi^r^Ji PHpJiiun, i>urfHrt», atid A pi**f«riuice ui tht^ 

I' ktry ; uf the St'W. iin>Minl \u ninnreuj «lf it:i Clinint^ 

Diid Ueti'i:>rot4Hty; of it» Natire J*rtHbu-t.loi» nnd Xa- 
tin' litbjibitHiit^; of ihi- *everiil Ci^lonb'A id N*'w 
S<niih SVah'-j, Van Dieiiiau'iS t4ki^f\, thi^ i>w*n iliv*T, 
lb<lafKl, and other Pliiek'h^ of fho A|rri*.n\kiu'ijl 

iffi% wbHtJker to 
the iiiteudinf Settler, to the Mi^r^jloiiit, tr to tbe Couii, 
try nt LLrire. hi pu^t Kvo- vrith Mnu Prii'e lUw. fid 

TALES OF FOUR NATlOXli a vob*. py«t tivo. 
£\. -h. 

J UK ART of INVinORATlNC; juiit PROLONG- 
IKO LIFE, by Fwod. C httiLPh, Air» ExereW-, Wins, 
Meep, &r,, or, tin? i XV ALIOS ORACLEj t-ontoin^ 
inir TKPTIC PRELEFiS, pointing «oi nKri^eiOjIeiHid 
plfei taal vlf'tliod^ to prPTHit Hiui reH^'v*- indi^rt^tioo, 
aii'l to reifulale ^nd stareiMthi-fi t tie urtioci of tbt> iitii^ 
aMBuwula. To wliich h addtd, TIIE PLLA- 



CorneH and Imprf^red EilitioiW **f the folbiwinfT E«tf^ 
bli'^bed lire*fk and laiHn ^-brri)! nml Collc^tri* Rmikt 
arc Publijfbi'd by JOHN CL^i<Ml_V(v» K^t Lvwit 
Urmond-qtiay, Onblim 

JULII C^SARIS OPERA 

[ nd Optrmonun EccempltirliiQ] Fl- 
Annotatifinibtu Prmi«liBari|iia Hi 
vx PrloribiL* ComnH'Htatorl^tti 
Arriiniti' S'liH lU H Anpfliee ItiMldltli ; pulhnH #t Htvwk. 
(MilW Jiiue hUTit Adiiprtap n Jaitibo I'rTndrvillv, Unir**r, 
hitntis l>ublinu>ii'<iH SrholEiru. Zudf'.t G4roftTa}ihirn« <*t 
Hi'^toTir ^TiE^ liMiirh'T Additor, h^. 

a a t n \ytKS th of ti h e ek r, r a m m a r, ori>Pk 

and Kniflir-hf minpiled from the (iranuoarA of Rt tt- 
MAi<t^ Matthi*, fJAfi^, NKii3o?f^ and ih*t n^'il ut tlie 
Cbartj^r VUtiiM*. Hy the Rpv. Tmohah D. HrNrnsi, 
M. H. L A., Msii/tvT of the na*^inil SrhiHfl, Hid Profe?^ 
i«or of Helm-w in tbe D^lfiL»t Ai'iulecfili^ ImtttutUm. 
an, 5d, hiiund- 

3. HtJMKR'S ILIAD. Book I to fl, with c«pi<>u^ 
eiEplanatiJTy Note*, Indenie^, and l>olln VfJ-xlfin, By 
tbi- Ret. Jam R> Kbnnrjiv, IX U, F.T,C,D, M.Kl. A- 

4. XEXOPHON H CYROP-^tDL^, Bookp J t^ % 
with Enp^i^h Noti^", rttiH Lptfn Version. Snd EdiUAR, 
witJi ail lod<*x fTra-Htfttii't IW th*^ Ri^v. E J. GiouiiE-. 
(iAv, A. M M. R. 1. A. fV. b,»krdH, 

fl CLAVE.** HUMKRICA By WxLHRa, f^rwfc 
iiud Eiiiirlb<'h« cvtntfduiup nil the Wordu of the IRbd. m. 
bound »TiA lettered. rSil tldttkm. 

fi. PATRICK'S TKRENCR Kew Edition, wir,» 
re^<*d, with addition*! NotML By J. PaaJiiiKYitLit, 
1li4> f-jtitor or Livy, hfriind, U^ 

T GRtJVES^ GREEK AND ENGLISH I.EXI- 
CON. New t:4it)oH, U^ boimd 

8. J.ONGINUSON THE SUBLIME, with EHiftlab 
K»tefij 5*. 

9. LtrCIAN, coDbUiiini; a *eIrcHon tii Diatoiftif*^^ 
read b^r ihf Oitoher EKaioiiintionfi of Jniiinr b-n?*h- 
ififii in 'I'rlnitv CoUefre,lhii^liii, with Eofltbih Noleri, 5h, 

JO D E M U l»ETH E NER* PHI 1 J PP i tS, tfao L«tini 
Niilen tJTiTi^Udr'^J. a voU. ft., ^ewf^. 

H, DKMOSTJIENES AND .E.Sf HIKES flN THE 
CRf)WN» <;R-ek, with Enp-lb^h Noli:;^, 2 voU. Cf.. rtd. 

li A LVS WORTH'S LATlrf DICTIONARY, Htrt. 
XV w Kclitiui], Rv A. JaiilnHor*, L. L. D. rotil^dtjijiif 
in the Latiu-Enffh^h jiart, nil t)i« woj-^ of th« 4U> 
Edition, l,V, bound nod lett^^nnL 

J \i. Lfe M P R I E R K'S CL A SS IC A 1, DlCTIOK ARy. 
New EditifHif with abovp 4jtiaG valuable (orre^iiolp. 
diKt ndititionj, 17iL fid bound. 

14 JUNIUS*® LOGIC. Se«itid Edlttoa, !b twfl 
parti, 4*, (■SPb. ' 

Ji. Vk^RTGHT'S GREEK RliHIMENTS. Tmh 
Kd&rlon, rorrerted find Improved, "Jr. 

iJi JUVENAL, witktiu IteJpy&e NgtMr I 
lilted, 7h. buiinC 



DUBLIN JLITEaA]^¥ GAZETTE. 
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17. TKRFVCB, l^nrtj with Dtlplilne Ki>t#«, tran*- 

19. roR\'t:Liri! NKPOS. Kt-w EditiAUj with 
I.MflJith N*it«^ Bit D. B. Hir»i*, i5« bound. 

aD. KAlLtE^S PH^^DHITS. li^o., Ktw Edition, 
ftkOd. bfiiirni, „ 

«. ALVARY'S LATIX PRfVSODV, with thp Ex- 

rriBL!Vri*S HUnORlC, mw EdUi^nip thoroiMfMy 



/wt PubllatiflL in 2 Tobi. isirm. ftrii* fti, 

TALES ANb ILLLSTRATIONa 
rSii<ffty Luteiwtvilliaf yoyiifr imtsou*. By Ciiin- 

TlfW voluiHiH contalcu tnflvtlwrr \inth mi IntPfultir. 
§«B Ipjr tiw Author, Ih*^ f'ullowinir:^— IV^ Simpit 
tlwvr, tl» Widhtw *>f ytfir*'|itipilh, thf S«», Philip Bud 
ktJM dprdfliL thr Two 2i^rvfiJ>t^« Pnul th*^ Mjirlyr nf 

ftmn, J«s«pli, the Tvfu CRrpi^nifrH, faiul ilrronn, TIm! 
fyUiiul Stfrv^ard^ The Pryiaiutii, 't'li^' Rimt^ Tht* Bird'? 
K«U The Bovr in ihtf Cloud, The Motli, Thr H^hI 
BflTt««, The WiUow IVe?, Ihn C>|fiiv Wnimt^ Annr 
Bi*^ itr thf* KftultK, ItiL' RiMt^ JUid^ Tb*^ Bihli^ thf' t^^t 
Ikwk.Thr Hf II Aiid her ihktirin, T\w Hatiijt Tm1i> 
l'li« Dfiuff Siitji»p» TlLe Fi^rtudc TeJkr, Wlum vc you 

Itkf Uve Rel^Dtis Tru-t and Book -SoHi-ty 

, v>d AolA at their [>i-ponltory. !^ l^piH^r 

_.. "KM. 

other 



A 



'New Edltiuims iv4(Ji hup'Trl^mt ii 
Pfilfh^knU tliiii di^^ 

SYSTEM UF GKOGBAPHY, for 

_ til a Umi of SrTiDols mni Privft^* Stii4^iitJv ; 
inff~iil'«* the W+^iflcjita lif A»rr«iMimyj axi AnYtQiit iif 
tlip lifilAr Sy>it4'iii, uid H VArii-ty of Pr«i^1tti.^riiii to Tw 
MjU-rni tiy thp TprrpTitriBJ and CeWtW <iloiw*, U' 
Til o >i A if 1^: w I vo. L'ith wHUiMi^ 

withtritt finit increojif of priee. 
vt'itli iiim- Millet ft»^ ftdr 



7/^^iTTNlVfcHSAL STENOGRAPHY, by 



iitr"^ 



.■1 .., , , „„ , Brmrlty, simpllrity, uid pPTTipiruity arp thi* thlncn 
^IW <t^"l>«^ Ujf mrdfiil ill Hl,-iK.irmi.hy, and th.^ .j^f^-oi^Mifor*^ uii u ««, 

I iif tnr prt^nt itmn^f ,ni^,h eoitipliuiH'd of, tlit> vi^whIk hrinir litit»h> t* lu' ifti*. 



l'2iDo, 4», 64 bound J or t„|j^„ rtiu*?,Ji* tb 



M^, LJiu _f ipwi'in. hriiifT litit»h' to h^' ifii«« 
itmcr, in l^>^^■nt>1|^l■1li^r of !h** rrpr^. 



t' it. r ^ . -I T t w /' L- v V* n . I * T T * .i *'«:«*' '^*' '■^^*' "7 mb* .ti. bi'iii r i noffirieni i *» dwti m; n hh Ih^-m, 

rt^^ll«*'^ V'lii''^^Jl'"^^^J*^'^'^%'^T**r' *'^^^' Har-lin^ <n;'.ti, thV* by judi-iou^Iy Mmkmff tUHr 
di^ttinct Map. .if all the orinrrjiul Stntw and Rij4riU*imi | p„^itii>n r<^l*tiv<* f,. tbv rfliiiioii^nt^ prcrVdiii* «tr fc^lloiv- 
ttrofifftw.iit thP w»rld: In « h^h thj- win*t riHvnt Gihi- f, j,„,,„ ^„,^ fnnii^htiiff n k^v to romi.trie and ea^y 
fi-Hphln*: IJiwiirpTl*^ ^f »ri'iirmti.|y d**lmriit«L .<» U^irihiniv.^ — SV.- tAt^ BuZiiHich^f, 
tiiitr^h Hfw ift itf phitft, imd pmc*^ murk T^litf^, lu ^-oftliM difli-n-nt Svtt'itut » 
noval-Ito, \<s. Ualf-lwuiid ^ nd^^iin^ outJjiwi, Hto. j «r, |^„^p |^]i,.„ luidpr our iio(i«¥, nti 

nu^ i.Hwur»((<*™ent whl<-b thw* twft diiJUtrt hwt . t,f thi^ jimk^. It L* llml of tht^ 
rl(MM?lir.i*UiiTd *ork^ ha*c upifonnlf n-f^riveri, bna lii. . p^Tcd bv out* irf the ir^iitlf^raen 
.liK'4'dthi' Author sind I'li hi inhere lo ^jiarv nt'ithj-r trou- f^^ y^, iTonrniiL Tiw* (^xrflli! 



pti by W. CUimW Jim. auli Co, 
LEdElE, a TYRRELL, 



fiod^ikj publUhied by Willi Rffli Blx-kwond, Edinburgh, 
TKomu iadeU, l^^tAaix^ uid WILLIAM CURILV, 

Jim. uid C'fi', Dubliu- 

I A KNALS or THE PENINSULAR 

I\_ CAMPAIGNS, frn« ieoa t& mi-t By tlio 
iithc»T of *" Cyril Tbomton/' In 3 rolft^ PAna X 



AutBc^T of *" Cyril Tbomton/' In 3 rolft^ PAna XI 7t. 
btidUd ia rinth. 

IL POLITICAL FHAGMEKTS. By Roam»T 
To*L»TTni, itma. Advomttf, h^uio. 5a. 

lit A MANUAL OF THE WEATHER for the 
Vrvr 1890 1 cnntaiaiDr a Deftrrintloa i>r Mil' Wentbi^r t4^ 

b* npcicW in Ibe Moutlu, Quhtti-rn, iiM Soa^oDA oftH^ uiiiiopiUred thv ^fciHiar fmuri^ whieh hu^reiKb^rt^d 
Yhkt, <^iiini«'ni^ing' with the "' " " " "^ --.....- f- * .- ... - ~ 



IfrHphiakl DiwiivpTlt^ art* Kri'tir&tuly 4elmriit4«^ Aft 

roval-ito, i4n. hnlr-hound ^ rid^iirrd ootJJu^i, liS^. ^ tir, 
rnll-t^ibkuri'd, IH*. 

rit 

rluiu? 

IthcAiithii 
bh- niirrKpt'Ofi' iu hrirkfriiijLi thn nfw iNlitioEiH t*^ the Ut- 
n»o*t pom4ibit' pf-rffrtioit. In Hotb^ Ihc iuformjitii#u Um 
bi?t'n corfei'tJ'd tt* thv pr4->i>iit di^y. All ihf tiTritorijtl 
chj!iii(ri'-ji prridiii't^d by tht* bitf> T^vulutojtmry war in 
KuTikiH^ and by thi* ri-cf^nt rontp^l In thr EiUttt havi* 
hei'iT uitr^Hliin^ V. wi'il tw the h-^D|f fucLn. hron|clit 
to h^ht by the Enimi^mii^ dWuVi-rii-fi ^vhirb tht.' uii- 
wtfiricd irsJ of modern enterpri-^ hjw flTt'tlrd In va_ 
rioov partiiof tbe w<*rb1. In tbi*i\j>V*'tion audarraiifir*'- 
ment of lb** iTujiortimt rnwtJpriiii* derived from tb«':*e 
#4>urci^,. tbf lit ill Mt diti^eni'>«> biw l)«^i'n employi*d, and 
a fTiraii variety of autborltSir't hju br>^u i'i>»urt|ilti'd: 
Amoral? wbsMn may Iw oii-ntliontHl PjtaaT^ FaAXRLi;^, 
Hti'ii4niiAo!«f nnd H4i-t, it^r North Americtv^ Hi >i- 
aoLOT^ Moi-Li»(.N» MuAiTp BJid ('alih Litrfjti, for South 
Amrrifilj I^kkiiam, CLJU-PKtftn!!, mid t'A^pa^Lt, for 
Afrff^^ fH'Hi'KiMJtnTii Mooiiriti>FT, C.\>ii'iiitAME, and 
ClAWFoai^ for Abia^ with ifiaiiy otberi^ wh'Ttv ndvf^ti. 
tLiroiy; fijotiiitt'(w hBTP of late m mut^b i^hbir^r«i tbn 
iNiundari*^ of (^e<:i|fr*nbinil ktioub^^. Wbiitt tbtLi 
att«'tith'i' to t4irniirai-y and i^'xtent of In format ii 
n^lt^rd ' ' ' 
The " 
for 

thny may rballenir^ s rompart^^tn with the rnrv^t f 
iiHMin^d and ro^tly prodnctionA of the predi'ut day — 
W!th thejy* improvement, the ATLAPt #tiU priwervea 



fitiiff a kpy to rom|iitr<te 
U'uihiliiv.^'— Vc^ tAf Hiitutitfcham JmtruaL 

^' Of tbe diflerent Syutt'itui i^f Stem^^ajdiy mhidl 
bBTC ftillen under our ijotit?, none has ^ppenir^d to ua 
tc^ ^onihiuu Kfj iDan>; tuIvAnta^^i m tke opt^i ttt the beaf| 
■^t^lnte Mr. Taylor, ini- 
■n nn]1bl]^l^d in reporting 
t^xrellmt miinnei' in ^hiru 
thf^f Ti^]MVU are Kiren, thi-w« that, in h\* hsktii* Jl| 
leant, the art ba^ been broii|rht Ut a flr^^nt defiTc>e of 
perfectioiL "-^^.njirf&» M<-dirtti Gtit^tr, Oftoftcr^ lH^ 



Lately publhhed. In ^^ne very iHTgr Tidiime Hta. wlUi 
One Hundred I>tai7i?iiiJr«T prie**.<l. 11". 6d. boards. 

^HE UPERATIA^ CHEMIST, oon- 



T 



^btioffof a full Prsw-tb^ Dt^pJay of MANU- 
FAlTlJItlNri CHEMls'iuv, and of irs deiAlh-d 
appliration-t to eirefy braiu-b uf Matiufartiire!!. By 
Sa«i kl F. OnAv, Km|. Author of ^'Tbe Supplement to 
thfr Fharfnnriipieia." &e. iffce. 

I^tudou^ l*ruited for Hunt, Chinf*, uid Co., fii, fit. 
PaiU\<i Cbiirrh'yHrdj 
Wbrrp may he bad, just pnbliAbtdf In one rery larg^i 

voL 8v*^. with jilfite^., priiie 14^. tlie 4lb edition of 
NEW ELF,MEJ;ts OF HOT AW, bv A. Run Alto, 
I M. I>. Wember of the Fn/'iilty of Medi^dne of J'arii, 
D due I iSte, tkr. i^wnnUiinit the .-hi metier of the N A'i'UH A L 



'Il|l<l^ |<P kM<:il.IIM'7 HIKJ r^ftll lit 'U illll'l ■llll.l.llll] , U *■(■.< ■ b-^-l . t-vi . %. uiivuii"JI^ ll^l- i ii^ IHKlf^I wtj Mir J.V .1 J l_ IX .n Ij 

urd hsui abi> bwn &bowii tti f j'/^j-h*»/ tmMfUfi9t*'ui. FAMILIES of th^ VejfetMl le Kinird^tm^ Kje. trsti^lated 
f Map* hnve bt'en re-GiiflTaved ; ami it J'^hoped^ that, ' «Hlh Nirte* adapted lor thw U«e of StudentJi ill M*^!- 
N'nuty »f ei:«^ruliull aiuldjjitlniHueflii of deliiieiition, iHlnr Htid Phiu^oft^'y, by P, CLiNto^ip A. B.» M. B.. 



Tefliber, 19^ \ l^nd kirludSn^^ a britf curoynt ui the M 



f^iiirenl muntJi of N'o- j the \¥«rk ko ]iopular fr^iiu tlu* U'lfinjihif — th«t| ft« IMI 



acrompauJniekJt tfl the (j^ti^K^a^pilV, it oui bi^ ii-M:'d with 



the pTentent ^dvaatim'^. ftlnc* the name i>f eTerv place, 
mouptain, rirer,. lake, bay, eape, ht. mentiiiiH'd io that 
witrkj i-*to be found iri it } in'Kile, tn^* CnnrutttHg Atfif^ 
it \* equal I y li^elL xulapted for th«" library, orf<H'){eni'ral | 



Year Cyde oi the Wmde and Wenther j togri^ther with 

t of th** iJeflt'nU Prtninplfn* <»f the t yeh^ of 

la,^ Qtriiurtefii, and of tbi^ Monthly with a mure 

Explanmtion of the I*rice« ^ Corn, fly 
_8» M^cKe^ixik. Lleutenitui in th*; Royal Perth- 
! MilJtift, Cnrreiptmdin^ Member of the Nortbent 
tuiioa. Author at the f'yde of tbe Wcatberi ^r, 

IV. HISTORY of the FRO nil ESS and SLfPPRES- 
•JON of the REFORMATION in SPAIN in the 
MKb^eth C^etitiu-y. By Tkis^aii M'CKtn^ D. D, lu 
iwe TflJ, 8to. Ii^. fkl. Bv the wurte Auth^^r, 

L HISTORY «r tin* Progress and SUPPRES- 
ilOS of tbt' RK FORMATION in ITALY durloiT th^ 
Sixtwnth CeEitmry ; iiirlndin|E( a Skrtrh of the HMory 
«f yw Re'ffTrmnti'in in tbe ^Trt'^n.^, fiva. ICK fIrL 

f. THE LIFK OF JOHN KNOX 2 ntlK «rii, 
ii WW Biititm jjreoarin*). k 

A TH« LIFE Ot- ANDREW MELVILLE, S*- 

V, THE FIVE NIOHTS OF ST ALBANY 3 
T*K trtBt ftfo. ^ L fliil. tidL 

Vl^THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY, A P<MTn. 
Im Fffpr Piirt^. F*Kibrc»p f*vn. rtn. 

VIL CHAPTEBS ON CHURnTYAUJlSv By 
tkir< Aoikoresi of " Elb-n MtTartLur," I'Jlit' Widow'* ftftget of tf^r p»fiitM pn^rta. 
Tal*j," " Solttan' Houns,^ Ittc Uri^nallT publii^bcd In ' 
■Mvofid"! fc>lyibvwb Magnxuie. ^ Tuk Fmtbcap 
*r^ PJt 

VHt AST ^SAY ON THE EFFECT OF THE 
MEFORMATION ON CIVIL SOCIETY IN 
ItTBOPK^ By Willi A V Hack&aT| Minister of the 

jBETtLLUffTIlATIOKS OF ZOOLOfSYp b. in(r 



T C, D.» Lioi'ntlale of the Kinif and Ut>*'?f 'j* <"ollege o^ 
Pliy^iriaus, prvfi>«pr of Mtidiml Buin^y Dublin^ &e, 
4e. «te. 



This day La piildlshed, Jn a rerv Inrjye voli. flro. price 
"A. "X, r^mlK'Ui^hrd ^*irb u due portrait, 

ME]\H:)inSoMbo LIFE und TIMES 
of LJANIKL UR FOK, rttotjiiolnir a Kf^vieiV • 
if \\\* Writiopiand \i\h OpiidoriF iipi^ii ;l inrietyof Enu 
iTrrrtiiot Mntterr, ( ivil ^d Fi i-le«eiiHriifrK By Waltr* 




by WILLI Ail CURRY, Juil aud Cuw Dublin, 
whom may be had, 
EWlNrr'S ENGLISH LEARNEBi 7th F>ditiqiJ, 

l^tno. an hound. 

EWING « PHINCTPLES OF ELOCUTION; ]3lh 
Edition « P2mo. 44. (hL IhuiuiL 

E WIND'S RHETORIC A L EXKBClKES, bnintf ii 
S<yiuel ti> the Friiiriple^ of E.liH:utiiA| 'Jud Edlth>n, 
liiTiio, ai. fld. bound. 

P^ Tkit r^nme romMet Ot^ wfrieM of Mr. EiPij%g*t 



Thlm day i^ publUbeil, in one Tolnme Pvo. priee Ifti. 5d. 
dedicjited by permii^ion, to the Duke of Jw*-;! 



mloond alln- Katnri; 



'UinirfoH 

TKfcA riSE ON THK VARIETIES 

AFNESS ANff DISEASES of tIIk EAR. 

, _. .. WAiaiiT, tjiq. Siu^M^n- A urtit to her Iwt** 

>fnjj'6ty Queen Chorlutte, and to hi« <jrarethe 0uk^<rf 

WeUbijTtou. 

Londvn: HuTBt^ Chanee, and Co., 65* St. PauJ'i 

with pe«eriptive'l^'tt('r-pre^. |Chiiri-h-yiird- 



A TRK. 

By William ^ 



RiyiiHMiaitiiiniof KifW, Bangor otlu^rwin? RjuMjmrk- .. ^ ^^ 

ai>& Snliiftete of tlw Animal Kiii|rdoia, dmwu aJid ' .,/""^«'» = H"r»t* Chanee, 



E^i^fn^ ^ ^ inAth*.4toprtc^ Up^^i^jj^l^^j^^jj or THE PHIN- 

h irplendidly priuteil in Atlas |J|2ji 



I CIPLKS AND POLICY OF THE GOVERN. 



iW Wort, whirh , . 

Is pnt»li^hed at i utio-ab, of tlin-e n n d foo r M E N T O t I! H S T I S H I N Ol A j omUnta^iapr a puf **<■ ular 
mad every uuiuber eentuiuji four plal<*fp *'»<';h iiKjidry lYtuet^dn^ the r^tj^fneo/ Ann^; Htnetnreft on 



h\i one '^r more n^nhjert", nenirdlng to their ■ the Adminisiratlftn of Juitin^ and siMnr<^tioii > fur thi 
BB- wm ifiaportanre, and I* lu-f-mfupnnied by ample de. Improvement of tlu^ Chararter aud ComdiUoJi cd* the 
te1i«f Ihe Nalaml Hb^tory of the .\iuiiiiilj» delinenteiL I Nativen in irenend. By * Gv?iTi.KVJiN in the StTTiee 
TW pfaUM are enAmived, and the tmpre«wlonH mToured, of the Honorable KiMt India Cuintphiiy. 



Wlfr, U 



\ Ua««t t& the bi>st xtyle of thu art, and from 
Hil«fly by the Author. 



TUi d«T U puhltKhed, Jn 1 vnL ^& pHre 15«, M. 

riN THE CONSTITUTION OF 

\J THE CHURCH ANO STATE ACCORDlNfJ 
TO THE IDEA OF EACH, with Aidi tovvanii a 
iWhiJadgmetitaf the l5to Catholic BUI By il T. 
twmiKS, ^q. R. A. K S. L. 
Uoiaa^ Horst, C^^wic«> and Co. Si Paial'B Chui:!! 

y«4. 



London ^ Hunt, Ch^Ui^^. bnU Co, t15, S^ Paul^i 
Churrh.yard. 



OLIVER CROMWELL, a Tocm, 
iTiriv- B<wk* i l^no. fk. boBfdi, 



Pnbllfllied this day, 

m 
AtsD^ by the 

Author, 

A OLANf E AT LONDON, BRUSBELS, AKD 
PARIS; Iteio. *>(. bO}iif-l*. 

, Printed for Oliver ami B*!^ Edinbarghj *Bd sAld 
,alio by WILLIAM CUKEV, Juxi, tftiLGtt. *^ 



Tbi» day U publbtlied, priea ftw 

DIOCLESIAN, A DRAMATIC 
POEM, hvTho>i. Douhletlav. 
** IflMidji illi vuLfii ffrsvitjin, et oute screra 
Frouu: ^uperrjliaoi j *ed Pf^tii!* niitla". ore." 

AVlMfWHArttf,— £f/. I. 
I^indon :— Ihirtl^ CWaacv and Co.- Gi, St. ratil^ 
Chuni'h.Ynrd. 

For Selioflli A New G^to^aphy, hy MrTFlNNOCKi 
eonliunlntr nil the reernt DiiMoveriev of i>rrA|3i 
Paurv, BiRffi, Fii«-«itLi}v, kr &r^ Just publljbpiitt 
ppk* 5*. fid. Hi*«t!v hoituH In irreeu. 

\ COMPREUENSrVE GRAMMAR 

X\ *^ M(*dt'rn (iEOGHAPHY AND H1i*TOR¥, 
for the iiHe4>r »i-ho(vU, luid privatr< tuitioti, with MalMi^ 
Views C(»tuiiit^^ «£e, k>:. By \^^ PlNNOC K» Author 
of Piunot k># C atipchiiinK, HLiLury of En^fbuuL Romtv, 
GreiN e. *ic. *ce. 

Ijiudini r printed for Poole and Edwnrd4^(lat?Sr«teh< 
ard and J>htti'Tiinunj I 'J* Are Marin I^ne. 

" Mr. Pivsfot'it'ji CateebiKm« Hnd o her Pubbralio»« 
}^LikV<» ni#de hvt nuBie niuveraally kn«iivn thri]|L|fh»u| 
the 4 ouiitrv, wo one of the umet nieritftri^MiH kemI 
Him^ful «iitburA lu thbi depnrtitient of Literature, 
u ho ha^e ever diri*eii-d tlh-ir nrtentiiU] [t^ liiffum tJi« 
rUiriy (^eneratioii. 'I1u- pri'^eiit vnliimic> in. In all re^* 
■xpeet^t worthy t>f bi» nuuue : it ia twll ruocvirfHl, well 
Hminjfcdj diliiTfiitly t-dib^il, and beaiitifnliv (tot up, at 
a y«f y pioderat^ i^^t. Ry imjivUn^ the attrfti^oui ot 
history with the ilrv det^nSls of ^en^ApbU-al aeienee, 
th<' ^idy i-* rendere*! pletidni^ niid iuteretling. A wplu 
kitelli^ruii'' l» prodiireil iii Uie tlrwt iii-itancef and tbi^ 
thv Wtlut lis jaiUirloriiJy exenlM^d by que«tiun^ outhJo 
*ul*ji.i.'t< as I hey otTiir. The nuiprt sVe oeat und acrxu 
rate, and whit \v#! ar« equiUly inellued to prniveM »"" 
marked iniprovement* the little vittwfl itnu (<o«t\Lmi>4 
are rud 4*111 1 y hlifihly ^iruainentid, hut imprHtf^iv^'ly In* 
fttrmtive.*'— I.ilif#w#v fi«j*//e, Auiru^t ItHh, ItGft. 

Alw published by thi» aamJi^ author, prife 4m, bvund 
in inorocf'O niid neativ ktiened, 

A ( (i3!PHtHliNftI VE G R A M M A R of th^ 
ENGLiaU LANtiUAfiE nith F»erei'*efl, &r, && 
Lotcadcd fax ^vsti^l Scho^Li mA frinti tuitlBa, '. 
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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



MEMOTRi^ OF THE TOWER OF 
LO\Df IN* ptnbt'UiAhiiii by a S#iim M Krurmv- 
Inn ciJi Woi>d, hf HrAiuttiiu lujdl \Vri|r1it. To W ffUp-r 
ftrl*i'(! in "TIP thick volume ernwn ftviK 
uMk^ii*»-4^^ty ^ii-rfiii^ik'np u»t^f* Drx.!: or Wi^XLtstrciToH. 

rt'llu^lTM iif riVi- ^M-ii'ty of Antif^imrU^ &€►.* will reuu- 
prjtf* » (fTCut tartt'ty' of JiialtPt-Jriil miiU EIIio|iTn|>hlrQj 



PublUhM this day, id 13»nn lltiuFrratrd by Ti* 

STUDIES in NATURAL HIS^TORY ; 
I'^tlilhltiiiif n rojtijtur Vti'^v lit tli^ mojft ftrlliinr 
■ lid tfiTr'tyHtintf OMcrt.s of thi* MniiTinl WoH4 Bv 

Bii4 Hoyu! Pliy-i*^1 fwirioTif* of Eitin^tFtrp^^lt. 

Conii-otj^ :^(Tfin^rul liitrnftur-tory \'li'W *f ihr S^'*- 
U>m of NiitUfp— Tttf Adi'Hiita^-.'i oftht' J^turty. Ki-pra- 



mfofniitioti r(^9|fertLn^ tlib Motro[ioUtaii «wd KiOioniti tjn^ ^;*rth^A(l;rtulU^^l'i <tf t>i** Jm»|ftiUf Siirfiuv of itir 



LouriuFi :_Phiit4<it far Hunt, ChAncVp Dud Ca.| (^, 
BL Paul's ChuTiluViu-d. 



Th]a d»y \a jfvUiMihMt pHr* Jk, fid, *^%tTtk b«si-da— fine 

THE LrFE OF HEllNAN CORTES, 
ijii<1ridiii|r th<^ EMfotvi'ry *mJ CiHi*|ii«"t of M^xlrtt. 
By Do!v TEi^t.Hfiiiio UK Triikpk f CiKHir^ AnltHrr of, 
''TTit* I'n^itiUniip" ftv. ForrnLog tJl? XLIX. Yaliunu of 

£diiiliijrt^b^ pul»lij>bc^ tiv Cf<iuFt»bli> ami To. | Hui^^ 
Cpuutff, iind Co., I^iiHloii. niol JOHK t^L'MMtNni, 
ML LcfW^T Qmn^ind- rniny. I>itJjUtt: *>ld ■Ub'O byc-vpfv 



Tliia d«y U pnbliftlH^d. hn 3 vok Bra. trdcp £L -K 
with iilJiUf. 

NARRATIVE AND SUCCESSFUL 
Ki:!i;rLT o¥ a voyage is thk south 

SFAS. F*TforniH hv Ordvr of til*.' i»ov(*rnnifHt of 
Bhddh tpd1l^ to (L«i^rtitlii tHn Ai^tuiJ F«ti* f4f La 
B»ittUK''a EnpeditJiio^ By tbp ChcvEdliT C'u|it V. 

Cloirrh^yard. 



GU>h<'. lljk.' AtnTcwuluTi" — \Vliid»— 'rbiiDdtT-Stonn?^ 
M**U»oi% Evn>onitiiHini— lljiiJn^nd tti^ F^TftMiti^m of 
Rlvftrn, All AoCunmct^ilEiy. Vi'^irctnSW*— ITivir i*tnn*- 
tut¥, rultlvntloiip and Di«^iLM»h. IJLrd^— rlirir MV^riu 
tiiift— Sksufl'-Tilrd^. TTii* Oi-mn— Cau^p of St* Soltnp**^ 

ItMiarlA. Et^pnoiiiy nf iJp*»«i And i»f Ant*. Winittr^ 
th« LVk»**tlHl S5r*ti'nj-Morsal Hffin-tw of ,i rhMiii- of 
SjwftiH, Mwn rts ri'iTipHrrcl tn the trif*Tiur AiiiiuiJiij. 
Th^ City biid ihr CnoiDn— Coixitiidon, 

Prlnti'd ftxr iJlfTi^r nnrf Kk^vd, EiUo1mr([h ; *(dd hka 
by WILLIAM CURRY, Jti'ii. *tid Ct*. HuMhi. 



1. iV/f Y OWN STURFi l8mo, n-ith 

*2. A VlSlT TO WV BlHJ'H.PLArF, Iflroo, witl 
rTi»nti«d(-rtJ, Third Lklttioii, 9«i fid. Hotfi, 

a AHHEYOJ^ IVNtSMUVLK. bythi'mimi' Author, 
H*»fto. wjtn fYtint^fti**^'. JStirTi^d KUitioti^^fe-M. cloth.' 

4. II ETItOSPECl' JON'S, H S.ddt*'r's Storv, hy tho 
sAnw AothDr, Ji4a)o. ^1lI> KmntJirT»iPi p, :k vfoti]. 

fiL KLLMElt CAS'l'LE.ii Hornan CMtltolii- Story of 
thp l[irh iM'titury, MkDo, ivitli Frotitboit-fi*. Fourtk 
Edrti.ifi, ^. fill rfoth. ' 

rt. E1>MUN1* O'HAHA, hytheumn Author. Wrwi. 
witli i*roiili*p|p(n. ai, f^ ,lnth, 

7. FATHLIt HUTI^EH— THE IX>UOH DEAHO 
MLfFRlM—lUtSH SKETCHES, iHnia «^ith Frfln* 
|l*pipr4', ,1#. fkl, cb^tk. 

Dull lln : lYintPd for W 1 1 . lAA M t U R H Y , Jun, x»d 
Ca ; »old by Hunt, ChWKiei ftud Co., IxvndoDj iilld aQ 
utJipr HookjmLlf'm, 



^pHE VOICE OF DEVOTION: fn-:t^M""*'""f ^ff tl.^vrl^'Hp-rtY. 



I'Tfiyt-ziA for Mto prlviuti^ ^u^? iff Cbri>- 
wltU fHTfthJonjJ PfTiypi** on rnrlkiu^ htjlijyrt^. 



OH^innl nnU Splf^t{>d, 

J Ki: ! jiinsriAV 

for l-:»<Tv Onv Ml Tin- '^' 

A"ttu»r' ti.i KdiTi4i[j,: 

SAC H EI J HJFTHV. 



Alno iinifortn wrItU iht^aNirr^ 
SOLVEKIK: ur Hert^Htrou* 
■:tr. Si'Iected from pipprwrpd 
' lid. 
i,>tli Edition, :k 



Thl* duy iit publlpthrO, pr3.>»" i^., di-dirtti'd to Profe*j«tr 

THE JUVENILPJ KEEPSAKE FOE 
rWll lylltt>d by T. Rms^uk, &a , ^'Ul^^'llk*(toii 
! wrtJi ouio<>r4iii!r Hop KnaT^vlme-s oiiFVr fh** nii|riHHU* 
ifMpiM^p of ^(r. CliLvrltvi KpwHi. Hi*- iTufifj^nin Uj inmm 
if tli<< ioa*.t fiivooritfl *iid diftli^iiiibml uTjhT* |^ 

ifprudtiif otu^ tif tltp uH>«t bt'iuiUfuL workx of Jt^ rl#Mt, 

Ijjjiiion: Hurfit, Chnu.;<?, and tt^, 06^ fit l*»Ml'a 
Cfaurrluyjird. 



^ tto.Tv lu'ir Work>i in i^LTinliiition rffKemJiUntf 

fhi^ Sf'ipctioo* in Title wnd cutfrniU »uiwni'aOf'p^» it I* 



P> A 

li^ Sf'lpftioo^ hi Title Hod c'HtfrniU Bjitw^ni'aOf'p^, 
BL FHur« r**(jijt*t*'(|p tLkt m i*rdi*ru fi*r it, the piiblislti't-'ti 
bi^ iThriktli^iird. 

•; PL' E HIES FOR ."iKLF-EX AMlVATTOy AX- 

^.^^ f V^^^T^*?^'^!^ ^.?'A^*;*^ ^r^' f S^ERKD ASn iLtrsn- RATKIJ IV SCRIPriTRK 

Jli^t ptibl i»hpd, by . J M L Et k I E, f TTaflon^iitTiiif t, i I. A X G U A « E, :K2idu, al' wtnl iJd, . ot in roftn gi It k-av pj, 
prir* 4«. fid., Ln board*, \n r. a put p^wlcpl v^dumoi i ii 

ri HIE LADY'S POETICAL ALBUM, tL^HKYpJiui. and co, imku. * 

_ 1 by t>i(» Editor of " Lyrfcal Gfuys," ** Iit*rwy 



L 



TbVi Hpi**nioTi ifl prfHpnt<»d to thp Pijiinc nndtT an 
ImvrAiAiou thjit It may hv: d^c^tupd ti> h4,vu (tdt^u4t«'ly 
foUoitfiL<d «Jiit thp ldp^n»«mvpypd io il* titk', by rLiLWUnff i - ^ - 
from thp rirf'li 'f:r(*fui]ri>s tiJ jWiIchI ffcniiipi. fcod almoi^t '*' *"'* 
citrlM^Jvi^ly of Itvliif wrHrrit, thosK? prtidurtloris lotHt 
fitftn^oEiBnt tn iho iMite f»f thu^ fair «pk, nnd »urh m* 
Slight nnhuiillv bi' mpwt*^) to he K^iiciRtt^d Vntb*^ pnikriia 
of ft ** LAt>V%S POETICAL ALHUM." lliflUMDi*» 
of nj*wt itf tlh' Hotbnn nn! Ifw* wi-U khuwa tt-i uptMl emy 

flhi^^tratUpfi ' - ' - * " *. ■ 

aiid 



^ Aa4/ lhi«A'. 



A SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTI- 
QlTlTlflfS^ with n Cutj^rhi'tidil Appriidii 



by Jottfi L^NHTViKf Bi^U'iwt, 



uf f <>f NrhiKjbi, 

iJf^O ^., iKIlLrdL 

■i f.l%'Vf Kor*li* I to 3 TTith rophnw Klurri-'^b notpp, 

Lii iTM- virst-a . t*"^*^^' *'Tl(n"ii^ *ind pnrtly ^plprlwl frpjin 9,1] foTTiipr Com- 

llifl iihidm i *"''^'*"**"""'^^ Jamhh rft¥.?(ji*^iti,ej MioliLf of Triniry 

Coltvirr, OtihHo, VJnm ti*. InoijhL 

a LTVV, Kook!t4noiL\ m\ thr 



infl-fi fnini thi' idd MustJ-r^, pflrt.' L^k ur on liftry 

^JnUB IRIS; A LITERAHV AND 

X K E L lO I O U» O FF£ K ] Kti. f^JtM b r the Rf w* 
1 mi^Afl Oavf, ma. 
'J'hi^ Lltpmryportifni (if thp bfMik f^fuitnlnA urtliiji^fhHq 
" ■ ■ Hpv. T. i>iiU>, M. A.^ BL-^bip Bi^lM?r 



IlMJ^tUl 



tbe pp«Uf< i>f tbp 

TUp Rer. E nft^ui^-^The Hihu. and Rrr 

Kftfl, M. A.— Thp U*»v. T S, lliiffi,!*^! b«. Hh- 

C^iii— JHiiii>« Mitut|rtiiiit'ry^''rfaiiinaj ftpptfin^^'nitu^iH 

Prioirl<^-A. A. Whtts— H.S. C. KAll-^iMiiJi CuiJdi^r— 

Tlionian Huvup^ Biiyly— W, Jordan —'IIip Hurtituija-^ 

MW A. H. Hoitcr— Mr*. Otile-^Mfv Jt«WK%tirT-^M^tv 

Hi>^vltt^Mr^ I in kJe, Ar, ic. 

InrftodON : FuhltnluMl by lloiDiiAnn Iaiw, LaidI^ CiOki, 
dtilMfiT^, Hid MittKt^ ChAiH>p, ju&d C^ St. Pib&lft 
Churt'h-yitrd. 



Thin (Inv Ip5 puhli?*hpd, nrSw 3p, M, 

rpHE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 

POMTH-S, LITERATURE, ftudibt^BEI.LKJI 




iin tn^ i>nr 



prtd wianhcv. U i*iit«liis nijftp f JK'L^U'nt plcrf*, M*h 
f nikI Vprti+, whitK rvOvt-t drwlU on tbPir pi^v**- 



JfuM Ptiblipht'd In tl^nu prii^p >*. fld. cloth, boHnLt, 

3E PERE CLEMENT, jmr MuJ!Jbp™i*- . _. ^ 

J C;«jiCK Krw^iFrpv, Anlbeur dp DumtRnn, dn "d niithont, wtd iw-lll rcirnU^i mHn\ imii int^rP4t:tii|r 
n CboLt , «Ec. ft*-, 'I' it A 1) Ut^TI n y N <> IT V El- 1- K. - iiL^tf upI ion to tb(? n^ud*-!-. * ■- t^rittiaii imlru^tifry t>v. 
FublUhrd t>y WIHIadi Ollphiuit, Edliihruvb^ KomlL ! wmlwf. 



(ML AdDiOd and Co, |^pik1o;i. nni W mthY, Jnn. 
pad Cb, PvbUn^ of wlu^st nia^y be Jind, by Ibc amu^ 
Aulbnr. 

t DdHALT.AN- OU, KKOW WHAT VOU 
lUHfiB. 'ttfa Editimi, Cr voU lUmo. bd^. IV. 

IL PHILIP COLVlLLKj a CoT*niimt^r'i> Stoir, 



lanm. boitniM, Ah. 
11 L FATHER CLEMENT j 



Btory, Otb l-^tUtJon, IMidcp. board-s 4b, Ad, 

iVl FROFK.SSION IS NOT PRINCIPLE^ or, tHe 
Kumir of f hriitttao Li out ChrblliUiUyt itb Edition, 
IBdhi, 1ionrd>, f^ ftcL 

V, ANNA ROSS[ fc Story fur Cbiidrpn, 4tb Edition, 
imi*(S, 3s. fid, 

VI. THE DECISION i nr, Rpllfrtou mitut bo AiL or 
b K^iUiing, »*tli Kditron, Irtmo. bnnrd^s Sst. fid, 

vn. iESSY ALLAN; or, thv Ijimt- OirU * Story, 
etk Wition, U. 

VIII. ANDREW rAMPRELL'ti VISIT TO HJ8 
IRISH roUfilKs. !M Edition, l!i, 

IX, THE WORD OF r,<>lJjiiFtkp Word of Mnn, 
addrt^p^-d to Iri^b rnrhoRr^. ^ Edtdiuj, lAiit«L 4d, 



■' >W run triilv lAV (but \y^ should df<?i|rf to nru inti* 
tlip hniiik of on> mptid** no Iwwjk of ^t^ kind bplt^T 
niJ^^ulfitt'd to K'liii tln'ir mind* to u cootinphitJon of tlip' 
ftt^'fct tmtkaof Lairi»tbnttv<, uf Binrfr inpi<b)p afrptom- 
uipndiu^ tJjo^*' iri^tbai In iifJ tlo'ir purf stnipUrily mid 
bcHUtir, \U Mprlts «2i ft liit'-rnry prtMlurtion miiy iir 
Utidfifd, iThon we quot* rt,* lontnbutotf, Snmt^ y(un%* 
a Homui CnthoRt ffnuicrv. thp Ri'rrfpnds Iijirid ftf3"^td, Hd^rhriJ tuug^ 
I>r, Adiiju Clarke, ffilb(*rt Wiirtlloiv, Jt^bn Bmwn, 
Ut, Dnvid Di* kiiiPfl, John Bf(»n*ii Fitti^non," itc. l&jr, 
^Glitxpttv CoirnVr, l>pL'pnil>4!r iff. 

Ediubuvrh; H. S. RuyiiM, 5, Hiuuivi>r-itti¥(5t ; HUd 
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FINE ARTS. 

Oil (fte pa$i amd^eanU ^ate qfthe Fine Aria 
m IreUmL 

No-L 
Ws liare ahneady mfonned tin public of our 
rateulioii of giving to thd nromotibn of tW time 
Arts IB Ireland the lealou* asgistaiice of our 
Jonmal. We now repeat the protiUse more ex-^ 
pttcidy — ^we shall do bo to the very utmoet of 
our abilitf, apinated by' the pleasaiF hope tiiat 
tmxiexBrtuma iriil be found eraiuenm' usefuL 
• Th« Pine Art* property eo caued, or the 
arts of PaintiD^, Sculpture, and' Architecture, 
hive "Bflirer mtherto, in Ireland, had their 
cMtadBf or indeed, received the slightest dd 
from t^ Uteratttm of their country. It would 
be eaiyjto aiingn probable and sufficient causes 
fer' soNk iMgfect, but in this place it Is enoi^h 
to slute the fiM^t, coupled as it is with its me- 
llAehofy o om e q uence, ihat whenever genius ol 
a higher order has appeared among us, and 
sfdi inetanoes have- net been .uncommon, lire 
fcate nojlf dkeevered how it should have been 
itoeciifRir t^ it had fled for ever from our 

Bollnnghter prospects appear to be at length 
OMtmog: great changes have recently taken 
piMe in the political worid, and if Uie expected 
■enlte be realixed, as we tmst they wil], the 
TW 'Arts jmsaait participate in the blewing, 
and their aadaUe profeason see better dajs. 
Our minds, no longer en^e^^ in the harrowing 
broils of potitieal and religiouir striie, tviU seelc 
the Boft and hnmaniring ei^oyments which the 
mltiwtioa of tba. taete: ly ^ t^mm impart^ asid 
urn s&ifi ittd our reward in the acquisition of a 
iie# aense more ennoUing to our nature, and 
mmthi^ allied to the Divini^; than t3io^ 
alieai^ ei^oyed in common with the lower 
anoBttk A green field will lie no longer a 
grtea Add " Mid nothing more" to us, for we 
' shall ha;re aofuired the; power of seeing thena- 
'fpeak^Ue ■ beinity as ; well, as wisdom exhibited 
iB an the worics of 'the Creator ; and that 
beaaty ^aaitot fail of eniering deep into our 
^okAm, and of aiding our exertions to become 
worthy of a higher state of exhtenoe. 

We commence in our present number, a 
brief TBview of the pafet and present state of ihe 
F«e Arte in Irelandr 

- The early civilizatioa of Ireland' has been a 
fcvorite theme with the Irish writers of Wle^ 
mn origin, for nearly two centuries, while all 
rlums to any removal from utter barbarism 
• piewie i is to'tae arrival of the English, have 
ge iaadly been denied with equal ii'armtbby 
Aa||io.IrisiL and other writers. Prejudices, 
•ipBtann^ c|uefly from political feeling^ have 
ennmy blinded .both sides, and an able and im- 
parau work on the aoicient state of Ireland is 
■tin a deeideratum. We may smil^ at the de- 
Bcriplioa of the <' Architectonlcal magn^cence" 
of the Faiaoe of Eamania, erected 964 years be- 
'for% ourwa, given on the authoriQ o(a Bardic 



writer in the magniloquent pages of O'Connor,' 
or laug^ outright - at the visioiiary . 0*Hal- 
loran*s account of the sculptnred-effims en ' 
tombs of the Pagan Kings at the Koyal 
metery of Cruachaa> derived from .the ^poem of 
Toma £!geas, abardof the fourth century* The 
very passages dted, jbO far from being evidence 
for the circimistaiices they relate^ are only 
stubborn prools of the compiirativ^y modern 
manufacture of the pqems in which they occur. 
Yet we are not rashly to infer that the aMeat 
Irish must necessarily have been savage, be- 
cause enthusiastic writers have eiMleavoured to 
prove them civilized on insufficient data*- Let 
us look at the other side, and we shall find the 
charges of ignorance and barijaiMm reeling on, 
no better foundation. -One or two examples 
will eti&cfi. « There is at this day,*' says Sir 
WiUiam Petty, <f no monument or real argu. 
ment, that wnen the Irish were first invaded, 
had any stone housing at all, any mone^, 
any foreign' .trade*, . nor any learning but the 
legen4 of the Saints, Psalter, Misstds, Rituals, 
&C. viz.' no Geometry, A8tron<»ny, Anatomy, 
Architecture, Engineery, Painting, Carving, 
nor any kind of Manufacture, nor Uie least use 
of Navigation or the Art military.** We cannot 
laugh at this drade, for we confess we have 
some drops of Milesian blood in our veins, but 
in Sir WilliamV own styl^, we. shiall for the 
present observe, that we have abundant monu- 
ments and real argument^, to prove that the 
above remarks, as applied by hun to Uie period 
immediately preceding the arrival of the En- 
£^lish, are a tissue of fslsehoods, without any the 
Mast admixtm^ oftiteth.' Tel Ms is« moderate 
UmguQge coTn|Aired' with that of the learned, 
"but dogmatic John Piiikertoh. ■** llie con- 
test^" he observes, "between those Irish 
writers and' the literati of Europe, is the most 
risible in the world. The former say, their 
country was highly civilized, had letters and 
academies as the Greeks and Romans. The 
hitter 'say, the Gtreeks we know, and the 
Romans we know, but who are ye? Those 
Greeks aiid Romans pronounce you net only 
barbarous, but utterly eavage* • Where are 
yeur authorities dgaimit this? In the name of 
science, of argument, of-comsnem- sense, whexe 
are the lightest markis of ancient CivSization 
among you? Where are ruins efctttes? Where 
inscriptions? Where ancient coina? Where is 
the least trace of ancient art or science in your, 
w4iole island? 'The old inhabitants of your 
country, the . wild Irish, the -true Milesiain 
breed, untainted with Gothic blood, we know 
to be rude clans to tJiis'day. Can a nation 
once civilized become savage ? Impossible. — 
Such a nation may be lost in effeminacy, as the 
modem Italians and Greeks, hat will ever bear 
marks of the excess, not the want of civiliza- 
tiosu" - Milesian reader, what say you io all 
this? You. are struck dumb. Well, we shtdl 
take up the shillelagh in yomr defence for a few 
moi^eats. You, John Pinkertoa, tay, that 



^ ihe GvecJu and Roanans pronounce us not ^ 
only barbwotis,' but utteriy savage^** Wa. 
aiiswer-4t is perfectly certain that the Gredis ' 
and Romabs knew hardly any thing about 
.us. T^pitiA, the only early writer who had , 
any anUientic information, says, that our har-^ 
hours were better known to - merchants than ' 
those of Britain. You ask, « In the name* 
of sdence,. of argument, of common sense, 
where are the slightest marks of anient dvilL.^ 
zati<Hi anumgst us ?** We answer, in our aacien i 
monarchy, .which, you yourself acknowledge^, 
has highier claims to antiquit}r than any othor . 
in Europe. In our ancient institutions, our, 
Brehon laws, our musie, omr poetry, and . our^ 
monumental remaioiw " Where are ruins of; 
cities?" Ptolemey, i^ Greek geographer of the, 
second century, marks nine cities of txote in hia. 
map of Irelimd, and considerable remains of. 
some of these are yet to be seen. « Where in- 
scriptions ?** Many have been discovered, not; 
including .th^ impudent forgery cm Callan. 
mountidii. ** Where ancient coins ?" We ac- 
knoiuMge we We none. But you yourself 
tell usj that it was perhaps a thousand years be-^ 
fore Our era, that the Phttnidans traded to 
Britain and Ireland, (agreeing pretty neari^ 
with the calculations of our native writers,) ana 
you elsewhere say, that the Phoenicians dU not 
coin money till six hundred years later. Po 
you expect our Phcenician emcestors should 
haw had coins 600 years before they had 
learned how to make them? You also say 
elsewhere, that ** had the Phosnicians settled m 
any pact of • Britain or Ireland, their usual 
splendour would., have attended ^hem, a few 
Phopoician . coins, ** you add, ** may perhaps 
be found m "Britain and Ireland, a circum- 
^noe .naturally to be expected from, their 
trading .therei nnt had there been any settle- 
ments, there would have been ruins and pume* 
fous coins struck at the settlement, as at aU 
those in Spain.'* To all this, it is <mly necea^ 
sarf to .reply,- that tiiere are no remains of 
PhoBnidan cities now . to be found in Spaii{» 
and that the Pimic coins and inscriptionp 
found there, are clearly of Carthaginian origin^ 
and consequently cannot claim a very remot^ 
antiquity. Had the Irish asserted a desoeivt 
from the Carthaginians, the want of such in- 
ec^ptions and coins, wquld becondusive again^ 
them ; but as the learned Lord Roes, (then Sir 
L. Parsons,) observes, no writer of note hasever 
said so, and we refer the reader to thatdistiiv- 
guisbed. nobleman*s << Defence of the Andei^t 
History' of Ireland,** for conclusive' arguments 
on that point. Mr. Pinkerton finally shouts, 
** Where is the least trace of ancient ^ qr 
science in yeur whole island ?** Werespop,d,they 
are exhibited abiq^dantly in the numerous anti- 
quities of gold, silver, and bronze, dug jm> every 
di^ in all parts, of Ireland, and shnilarto the most 
ancient remains of the Greeks, Egyptiiuis and 
Phcenidans. Oiurg(^ crowns, coUars, bracelets, 
anklets, our braaen swoisl% q>earB, anddomestjo 
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chral^hwnWi^whkli iiifciiot to lmi«TalVi?HtMiti fnidii ^Kes atmu^ t^-^viw^ uf tlHfk Imug ut 



warkii, a^^ein^ iduntioiUy wtUi thcwu in tli*) 
ii^lftfliK and on the sUoras of tlie Mediturnuvt^aii, 
imw*raHlly filtributeil to the F*h<PtiW«iifl.-* 
Th€*e Qi^! the *4J\^^i«llCofi of the early toloni^.a- 
lilin df Ireltflili, tif « rivilracd people^ whieh 
htr ftritiqinimfi should rhit^fly n?ly m, and not 
thiV drcntrt* of Tyonnry i^iyniolo^istt*, or tho 
trtiflitii>iia itroacrvotl, *ui<i i*erluijifl distortoti, Ijy 
monUiili chroivirl(?r*, mid ii^noront bordtt. If 
n jiidifTrnja w!<»iftirife *»** ih* untitfue moniiiwcnts 
iM fstUt^r retnKifi3 Jcrnnd in Jrt-lftmi, Uf»r4* vnre- 
fdily clraitti l>y yom^'i^stpiibkT arttsl, ftiid |>iil>- 
liihoiU tmr cimm^ to tui ertrly riviiiitiition wtmkl 



hiihtffefi *^iir<V^ii?*i t^H^ /Ti-ffpZr io a nfW moffe qf elaff ohjefW on ^^hilUk the*lirflB Irefe etflployed, 



tho thnej for n^nioved from utU'r bwlnirbim. 
The oWest nccouuts of the prfipresft of I'&t- 



and to wbiC other p|irp4we« ui tbow af;r»«o«ld 
wc cxpFCt th^Tn to have been applied ? 

Till I hi* period, the Irish were uppiireiitly 



rick through Iirlnnd, present us u-ith many utir«quMmSi»d with the use of lime cement in 
pwrriotibrti t«idmj^ to that <yjiiHui*i^n. lIowiniikHnjf, Utjrethor with the arch, the cohmAi, 
intiTOstlng U thwt passfl^^e in thu colWlioufi ofjiuid other anhitectural ornafiaent*; and in 
Tir(«cH^m> a imtcr of ihe-iewnth ceuttuy, inl thoir tiirlieBt t Lurches whieh areeharacterize«l 
whicli Mt) leanr, tliat thp S&int <m pny'm^thf ^um | hy jiii uuifoniitty of plan of extreme simplicity, 
^dain^HIh^i^t^!^ wti*tJurriiiihi^d hy* t*a|^nkin^JtbeM? novi^lti*.'* were very sparingly employed. 
who would Dot cen ounce the vetit^iuti of hie ' Those editicpa \^ ere of an oblong i'orm, with a 



iathtrs, with upaisi?port luulnu I'stort of twelve 
iiirti.no ejirtble hrni, with hi*« liiths wtny of hW 
«i1icfiia^ priest*, ami 4aymt^u, to irttven*^ Irelnnd 
from cniO*3Ctreniity uf the inland to the otlicr. 
Thw tolei^ut ^int, and ihn ijuLni«|iiont con- 



Iw instantly conceded by thft un|}rpjudiccd and ; v«TBton of tlu; imtion to the C'brktiun faith, 

knnicd- » t . r 

Bm whilfi" W(* Vtrn^ nippOft ine Ihennrs nt 
tlio Milpsbn writers, we nr*; tiirfmin nsmrtinjjr 
timt Q kn(Twli?d^t' of t\m Viua Art* \vi^ iutro- 
<hji'e{l into the country in tho$t* T<»mot« times, 
ft wciuld lie fitlly to ip^jund t^uch a ^iipposntioii 
upim Idle eonjectiu-B ; and there ia Httle tiw? on 
' Tvldt h Io fouod U- Infant colonies do not often 
«orryaknowfl<*fl^ of the'Fb*^ Arts along with 
thein ; tlisy are only to Iw fmili^ where wenlth^ 
lu*Tiry and pertfc have lixed their nho4o. The 
di>Tn**!ifk urta, the tradition^ the reliijrioTi, the 
*»OCtrVi und the mUbjn fpf a |*ifOp3t!, will aveOWi- \ Yhh Eeliliv^ iii»tnNj '\n uujilUim Bnniiii \ttT Jimkim 



pftuy tbcinevi*ry^cbt?re, U^riiti-ie these arft tilted 
in tlieir Trrii^H and Iransl+'m'd fi*wn iij^iiiTiition 
to ^^pneniilfin. The irtsli foh>JiiiJta, we arc 
*oTd, IfTf^u^hl W'iih th^m their prii>&L, tht-tr ar* 
tiffecr, their luo-tl, artd their mttsieian ; hut we 
Aear nothing of their yiftirst(*r, thctf im ut^vt^jr, 
^r thdr areiiitect; Wluil remains of tliv fine 
Arts have the Rf>niTiiis k'ft in Brilnin ? Tlu*ir 
TeUca are 011I7 monntneiit* of Imrlnurittn. Y^ri, 
uriqnestlonahly, tLey coknb*Hj that islmid at 
the period of their ^eateat refinemeat. What 
knowledge of the Fine Atis have the British 
colonies of Americn^ at the prtseent day? Be- 
fiides, we are in jiteat igtiomnf^e aa to the length 
tlio PliipnieUnift"^ themselv«» luid proc^ede'd at 
tliis early tnue, in the cultivation of tK<«e nrta. 
Idolatry, or imftge worship, which niajbe called 
th^ pnrent of iojlptnre, wna iw yet iinkuown 
to them, and the eolnnin and the arch ivere 
not introaured iiitfi nrehitfl/'tute tor sij^ea after, 
TTie exist J nj^ remiilnw of ancient wliiites itf 
Europe, attnl™ted to the Phrtnidans, arc re- 
waritahle orily for a mde artd afniple piinileur. 
The only indleatiotis of ta»tle ia the arl« of 
doKii^, previous to the rntrodiietton of Chri»* 
tuvmty. diJrOTembte in Jrehinil, are tho«e whieh 
onr anti^iuitios ekhibit Our gold and ailvL^r 
ornmnent*; bron/*' w^poiis, anddomi^stir ves- 
«eK afe ofleh ele^iilt in defllifu aud w^M-kman 
ship ; and sonie of niir m^pul^'hml urna, oma^ 
mented veith mtuldl 11^*3 iA bas-relief, t^kw^^ at 
iea*t, ftu a^SjTidfnPiulee With thfi 6>nn» in uie 
amon| a'refiiiSd |¥eople, A f^^w small In-onzt 
figures hitf^ Ifeen" fotind in our 1hij!&, and igno- 
mntly eftlJed idMs, buf mowt of them rtrc^evi- 
'Cecily rliristjah- tiflnd the one or two which ai^ 
fToi so— figurt^s of vuiaiy on a flobi?> the or- 
nahient of a flan Jard — look like imitation!* of 
fiomftn-Fritl*h wvnk, or were, perhaps, m^-tnal 
spotlit of th^ Scots in Britafn* 

The ihtfoduttion of ChriBtknitf eommenres 
li ae* era in the hUlorf of the Fine Art* in 
if efeffi Wliether k proctetlod originally from 
Roriie, or di^ithere, » sfft! a niy&t^, not- 
wi^TiifatixBng' afl ttrtv t hiU h^t^ written on th* 
JfibjecL TM*, howevcn is nn enquiry foteffuto 
Air pnr|lo*e; Init w^e rtiay obiien^Pi thirt Me 



soon drew n trowd ot Joreignerp from the most 
cH'iliied piirt* of the globe, to lead a liie of 
rfligiouH peaee imd (tedusr#fn in thi* Wenlem 
iftle, nnd pro^^ured tor her the c^Mihetfl of ** In- 
aubi S«iict**rum" iind ** Insula biUTa,'* Of the 
great i'Xteui of tlijftinfla:^ we Imvi^ aljundnnt 
tefltiinony, paMi4Tularly ra the ancient litany 
used in Ireland, in the sixth and swvrnth cen- 
turies, w preBerved by St. Eujlties in w hitb the 
ijpi^ fbreii^erii inteneil in Insland, 4U« invoked. 
For example :— 

Efliltv, ■ ' '" " - - ' 

CliriHtum, iLi\ 
'■^ Sl^, HoiiiiiTirts lip fjfttTr f'trn, Irtvfrt^i Re. 

** S*i. D«ode(imCuiutH3Jj.iftrit»« qui rnm iitru^UP IHrh 
■IhlK* Jiu'<nit ill Kill Arhutdh, in^iKtij Ike 
" HS. St^pti-m tnimiu-btii iEfvjitltwqni jftt'fnt ^fl Dbert 

** Sii CrtitJjm <jiisiiiiitoijinta Pi«!ri*gHnrt« Bomnnfw ft 
llfilKx, iip\ I'uoiinnl Kunt ^. Alib%ntiTn ill Iltttprulsim, 

SS, Sn^Lfrtjiv (1. Au|r1fj*j III* Rljjiilr, Snviwn l^r. 
fiS. QnlDqiimHnni Minmrains dt* Brlttaniln mt^l^ 

" Sii. 610, qui (^Ti [iMrli>>u^ truiii'iniirLiiti ven^runt f wm 
3. BoetMu £|]iH>0]pu, fnvooct, Hli*. 



vnialkr oblong h ranching from it towards the 
Eiust, and coniipcled with "^ former by a choir 
archf or Arcun oinmphalis; this arch, aa-well 
as the door M*ay entering from the West, were 
Ereijiiently fjrti^Lij tented with pilastera or three 
quarter adtmnis and ornamented mouldings^ 
nnd the cl^iet^ ^r^ednetiBios only Ik^hi'wh&h 
the building rucewed was from smatt optttt 
apertures or \\ indowa in the East end, or- 
BanetuaTy, in wliich the alter was placed: th* 
ufl« of ghssa ia ^^indows waa not latrodaced till - 
&ome ceniurii^fe later* Simple aa was this plini» , 
jt wi4» not ineouMatcni wilh the «agge«(k«e of • 
l^rood taste, or uLinariEed by the chanctetisticB 
of propriety atid fitness^ and the model ap>» 
peau:^ to tuive iMen-^emcd firem the mos^ an- 
leu t tern pi if^ u f the East^ Occasionally, bew- 
evert the chuniiee exhibit^ a-giealer Tarietjr 
in their form, an well ae richheas in their tleco« 
rationtJT ^ fif>)»ean from the descriptien of St.. 
UriiipdV chuivh at^^KUdare^ by GogitoaiBk 

llie Sculptor's labor in those early BgeBi9!tB 
ehietly employed on the stone crosses, erected: 
fur various pitrposes in the vieinity of tha- 
ehurrhe«, nfT ihf capitals of cc^umns ted other 
urehiiei tiiral laiiaments: statues, pi^erij so^ 
niUtrl, wi^re nut generally introduced for-soln^ 
c enttfrii^ IjitiT^ theprHndioefrof'tWpeopIe being- 
o]ipotied to t)keni< MonmneDtal- efigies earHer^ 
than the twelfth oentmry are not- found in Ire- 



with oony more enumcnted id thai curious 1™^"^ »,jp,aT to birro be« i«txoi^ ^ 
littl^ book^ I Anglo ryrjrmaais; the aneient Insh toniM 

In this litany we find no mention of Greeks, 
a circumitiiiice whicli may be attributed to the 
diflerences between the Greek iLTid Roman 
ihurehe^ in tho^ ^^*f and the triumph of the 
latter m Ireland after the pretichingof St. Pat- 
rick; but we haro abundant evideutei eW- 
where, that many came into Inflwid, and tliat 
the Jri*lv who pn>tmldy received their Hrst 
knowledge of ClLristiunity from tho Eiist, wtre 
liot unacqiminted with Greek literature. 

It i» io these tirrxmi«tanee» that we are to 
attribute tnc ssubfteqtient cidehriiy of Indnnd 
lur piety and learn iu^^ when the Omlinent of 
Europe liecwme in-volved in a)nit»t$t total dark'- 
nasi, and that the Weelern iiJaad wm enabled 
to licnd iorth to tho ben%iited regions^ what 
Gibltoti cails, perhap* jnstiy, a feeble ray of 
ecience and pupertitition, hut throng en^nigh, 
liowever, to enihu'e atid to iiiuminate, n.nd uUl- 
mate I y Co kindly into a blaze, that lighted up 
4tll Europe* 

The arts tlttsu jwopngnted in Ii^elRnd were 
corrupt and debaiwd, but tli^ had si ill » tow(h 
of the Greek and Iktnma glory. Tliey wore 
riftunis^rilied too, in their inflnenre, tW the 
^■ieTgy wt*fe their »i>le deposttiirrp*, ^vho ein- 
ployf'J them, p*rliftp*ext^hwively, to the (^erviee 
of Ihm religion. The Jmildinp and decorating of 

ehurrhtti fw& t^lter rHigicins <>ditieett, the illmni* painted pirturia (ae deeomts P»ctm t^JmUmy 
aaxittg of religimu t>ook^ the curving of tcnnb!!. whkh decorated the Church of St. Bridgid, «t 
and CrOHsds, And idiove all, the mao:t]fa<.turu in Kildnre, find 1mtfo#tlait notice we should nox«» 
btni9 and other ntetnl^ of shrint«, rr^^f^ttes^ erc»^ prhnpa, lie i^TKnantihat te aitwas thna e: 
fficn>, aud ^tlier «ncr^il uteii^ils^^uefa wtre thf ipJoyi^d at a^ ueuily. a. period.. 'i1pj» 



present only ornamented crotses. The atofio 
ci-usiHfii have little vartety in their general forin^ 
hut .Tre freqneni;ly .'rich andehiborate in onm-> 
m^tr or loHd^d witk scxiptiHai 'sobjeda ia 
hnfi relief: tlie lattery though rude in desiga^ 
often exhibit un acquaintance vdih claasml 
fort^» and co^tomes, and 8neh> an- agretRMmft 
in style with the Grtteh^ find Ronuui 8ey;|N> 
tures of the mnae a^es^ aa^leavea^litUe denbt of 
tlieir lieing the vroik of fbieign' htnds. Tha 
Ham a remjirk nuiy be ayl^^lifldi t« the ctomsn^ 
t^hrines, and other woiW.^<ifi> thercarven and, 
\iriiri;<!TH in mital^ maiqf»'0& wUds are stSl pre* 
lierved in tlie {-ebhlete'af th^muwusn Aisicu» 
Bl«hop of Elpldn, thn^ilarlABriii>metalsfor Stt 
Putriek , botiii \m Mmmmnihfr in his< name a^ Ro»> 
man origin. Many of titfMe interesting relien 
ejfhihiti such ',m extnuirdinavy acqnaintnnce 
tfith' tile lart of jeifdlery, a» would eaeiie adi. 
niimtitin hi the mind of a.skMil artisir of the 
preaens day. They ase' niuaHy earned with 
great d«lieai.'Y» iniatd with pakA. and silTer* eiftw 
nmelWd^ aad oEBameoited wil&>preoieae sto&flB 
of foreign production. 

The workti iif the painter are generally laas 
emlurrng than those of the scidptor or arcJii- 
toe^ anil l\it nuaH Testige» oS tisiv sifcilA in 
those tuneftt h^nre descesM to u&* Gogitosiani, 
.1 wrlti^r of tlie Ttk ceninvy, speaks of the 
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wamm of fresooa, to he ftraad in' Irekmd at 
profw jBt, aie those in the choir of Cormac'fl 
Qwpal, at Cashol : they are merely ornamental 
m mat dee^a, favt exhunt stiU agreat richne« 
in their coUnb«. Swh. examplee, howeyer, it 
li fnhMe^ were ahrays rare ; Uie chief pnr- 
pow fiir which the skUl of the painter was re- 
^nred being the Uiimnnation of religfious books. 
€Hialdii» OambraBoa speaks in terms of aston. 
ishiiMnt and admirataon of the copy of the 
Sour Croepels, which he saw at Kildaiw, and 
vhich,' in th« fttahion of those days, wae siq>. 
posed to have been dictated by an angel to a 
aoibe, hi the presence of St. Bridgidt and for 
her nsp. After dilating On the Twiety in the 
d esi gne e the delicacy of the execution, and the 
licfaneee ofi the coloiarine, in the embellishments 
«f tfaMFbook, he adds, that they appeared rather 
to be the werk of an angel, than of a man ; 
1*^ Hi tm^ hsBC-oamia angeliel^ potivs qaam hn- 
lanai diligentlA jam asseTeraveris esse compo- 
■fta." Hasc equidem qvanto freqnentins et chli- 
gentina intneor, semper quasi novis obstupeo, 
semperque magb ae magii admiranda conspicio ; 
WK ApeUes ipse similia efioere posett, et mann 
potmaon mortali efformatae, ac depict» vide- 
MmlfBk Ty St. Bridgid*B book is imfortonaiely 
•o longer, to be found ; Irat we have some works 
of nearly the same age, from which we may 
learn tibe character of art which had been deem- 
ed worthy of snch enthnsiastic {probation. In 
fkm copy of the fomr goepek, written by St. 
ColnaAduUe,* still present m the Collie 
fibiary,- there are two or three pictares, which 
haraa aagalaborate minvleaess, and a certain 
ByxaatM richness, that might well excite the 
wtonder and admiration of a rude age. 

We ha¥0 thua traced with a repid, but not 
carriesB hand, the first dawnings of the Fine 
Arte io Ireland. The subject is an interesting 
eaa, and a^ble of moch curious illustration, 
hpt which the nature of our Journal prohibits 
MV indulging in« Their sdiisequettt progress, 
&«B theSth to the 12tlv centuiy, may be no- 
Heed in a few words. Whatever change they 
wmiiiiHirt was ioar-the worse. The country, 
OT i i/i u t by the Danes, a barbarous and anlet- 
iMed race, became a& arena <^ rapine and of 
Mood; and while the people wdre so long^ en- 
gaged in perpetual warfare, that they acquired 
ibe ftrodty ind lawless habits of their invaders, 
Aay necesMrily ceased to practice^ if they did 
aoir wholly foi^fet, whatever they had previoudy 
iRraedof the arte <tf peace. 

ThoB hr we have treated of the condition 
•f the Fine Arts in the remoter periods of 
tiqult^ r and vindicated,- we trust successfully, 
the early character of our coxmtry, firom the 
trn fti t ium which have been s6 caiiselessly abd 
iipntaatly cast upon it. The remaining por- 
IHB of oar task, to which we rimM return with 
pfaa a ui i u aad alacrity, will, doubtless, prove 
■ Mam deeply interesting to the general r^er, 
aM it inXk no longer be exclusively conversant 
abeot aatiqoariaa remains, among which, how- 
ever are ourselves may delight to linger, we 
ape -wril aware we cannot be so Bfore of <»rry- 
iag^ oar leader's sympathies along with us, 
tt^eaa indeed in Uie investigation of an impor- 
taoii naliotial question, Us patriotism may 
Ittpf^ land strength te his patience. 
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a We were miich tmrased to obpore, some time ugo. 
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Ih a tr l ew ia y • Work od die HiBtory of Ireland, to 

aMik be elves » mmth faigber character than ir de- 

9a«Bi^ sBsCea iMory orer the '* odd aUp '* of the writer, 

t hsspeeksof ColumbkiUe otaam, tiuteadtf 



nird Serim if Talis of the Mwadtr FesiU 
vaU.'^Tke BwaU.^Tyac^t AmlnOtm. By 
the author of the Gollc^ans» S vols. Svo. 
London, Saunders and Otley, 1880. 
We have just recei%'ed, in sheets, a copy of 
these two rather unhi^ily named tales, and 
hasten to present our readers with some ae- 
count of a Woik, which if, as we trust, it meets 
its deserts, will soon- be in every body's hands. 
SiiH>e the- publication of the first series of 
Tales of the Munster Festivals, containing 
the Half Sir and Sail Dhuv, the Comer, we 
have comiidered Mr. Griffin, the author, as by 
fiur the most capable writer who has undertaken 
to delineate the diaracter of the Southern 
Irish in the presait day. Mr. Griffin evidently 
deiMaribes fifom a thorough, intimate^ and per- 
sonal acquaintance with tho people and the 
scenee which he pourtrays, and it is not too 
much to say, that his stories evince true genius, 
and that of no subordinate character, in their 
admirably fidthful exposition of ther manners, 
the habits, the peculiar modes of thought and 
expression, the lively impulses, the vices and 
the crimes, of our wayward, yet very intelli- 
gont, fellow countrymen. 

The Colle^ans, which formed the second 
series of these tales, fuUy sustained the au- 
thor's previous high reputation. In his earlier 
eflfbrts, Mr. Griffin betrayed dej^otable want 
of skill in the art of managing his story. His 
narratives were confused and obscure, and his 
descriptions of natural scenery, which are 
always excellent in themselves, were often 
brought in by him in the most unartifidal way, 
besides that he had an unhappy knack of break- 
ing tlie thread of the story, and destroying all 
possibility of iUusion, by speaking in his own 
personal character as author; a species of para- 
basis which, whatever good purpose it may 
have answered in the ancient Greek comedy, 
is, in modem novel writing, exceedingly clumsy 
and disagreeable. Theise l^ults ottr author has 
gradually and greatly anfended, thouc^ we 
cannot, even yet, compHment him upon having 
attmned the requisite degree of ao()uaintanc« 
with the art of concocting, arranging, and 
developing a complete ana highly wrought 
story. From the glaring defects, in t^ re- 
spect, of most cotemporary Irish writers of 
fiction, he is, however, in a great measure, free, 
and since Miss Edgeworth seems resolved to 
favour us no more wi^ -national tales, we hesi- 
tate not to assign the Irish championship of 
the pen to Mr. Griffin, at least till some more 
sturdy competitor, than he has yet had to en- 
counter, shall arise. 

Of the two tales which constitute the pre- 
sent volumes, the scene of the first is laM 
in our well known and romantic county of 
Wicklow ; and our author tells tis, that he ga- 
thered the groundwork of the story, from me 
relation of a guidA^ho escorted him throng 
the vale of Giendalough, or to use the desig- 
nation by which it b more generally known to 
strangers, the valley of the Seven Churdjies. 
It is, no doubt, the privilege of genius to- draw 
materiab* for ita exercise from sources which 
;to others woidd afford occasions oiily of wea- 
riness or annoyance, as tAie bee is said to iip 
honey from the most unsightly weed ; but for 
ovr own parts, • the recolLsctions with whish 
the garrulous aad mercenary loquacity of 
county Wicklow guides are associated in our 
puinds, have, until now, been any- thing bu4 



pUmAag. Nor do we tiiink ^t Mr. driffa 
himself, has been particuhurly httppy^ in the so^ 
lection of his story. Growing «as it does out 
of the pecuEsr political relations of our peo- 
ple, there is a great deal too muc;^ as we con- 
ceive, relating to magisterial duties and tithe- 
proctors, and process-servers and poHcemto^ 
as well as of a querulous tone respecting the 
existmg state of^afiairs in the IrUi nation, 
whidi does not please our fancy in a work of 
fiction; and the ntunerous dialogues and re- 
raarics upon tl^e efforts employed of late yeara 
for the conversion of Roman Catholics to the 
Protestant ^th, and the air of ridinde that 
is thrown over them, appear to us in a very 
qnestionafile taate, coming, as they do, from the 
pen of a Roman Cathol^ novelist. We may 
add, that tiie most' promment incident i upon 
which tha action of the story turns, seems to' 
ui in a high degree unnatural, we had fdmost 
said revolting. Still the master-hand of ge- 
nius is defnly discernible throughout, and 
more, far more, than redeems the defects whk;h 
we have censored. Mr. Griffin doea not ven- 
ture on a fuH length portraltitte of fenmla 
character in any or his works ;Tand in thi^ 
perhaps, he shews his judgment, ibr we think 
him much moi% happy in ttse deUneation of 
wit and humour, and shrewdness, in thort of 
the whole character of the Munster peasant, 
than in that of the more d^icate, and to the 
unpractised eye, idmost imperceptible traits, 
which distinguish the characters of persons of 
a hij^ier grade, and still more, those of our 
fur countiywomen. 

In his « perables" or storiies introduced hi 
the mouth of some native original, our author* 
stands imrivalled ; and as we do not intebd to 
forestall the reader's pleasure in the p«msal of 
the work itself, by any analysb or meagre out- 
line of the pWt^ we sludl present him rather 
with the following episode, which is perfectl^f 
independent of the story. It is only neces- 
sary to premise, that the legend is told in an- 
swer to a quary ar to the origin of the coui. 
plet familiar to Irish ean^ 



Happy is the bride that the unn shines on, 
Ht^y is the eorpse flMt tiie rain rains i^mi 

and that we have joined togel^ier tite parts, 
which, in the story, are severed by a very por- 
tentous and important intemntion . — 

* Why then I will sur, tell you that:* said 
David, crossing his feet at full length, and 
lowering' hi^head upon: his breast. * A couple, 
SU-, that was there of a time, an' they hacKi^ 
only tha one son, an' plenty of eveiy thing 
about 'em. Well, himself was a very good 
man, he never sent a beggar away empty- 
handed horn his house, he gave clothes to the 
naked, and food to the hungry, an' dhrink to 
to the dhry, an' every whole ha'p'orth, all to 
one thing alone, an' that was, that he never 
allowed any poor person to sleep a night in- 
side his doore, be they ever so tired, becau(>e 
his wife was* a terrible woman, an' he was in' 
dhread of her tongue* As for her, the only^ 
thing she ever gave to any one in her life waa 
an ould tattiier^d skreed of a flannd petticoat^ 
she gave to one poor woman, an' the sheep*a 
trotters that she used to ha^e thrown oat in^ 
the doore to 'em when they'd be crowdin* about 
it afther dinner. 

> Well, it so happened, as things will hap- 

r, that the man died ; an' if he did, the day 
was buried, the rain kep nowerin' down 
equal to a flood, until they had him laid intho 
grave* An' it is^ Icmf^after uattt tiie woman- 
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diad likewiMr an* a finer day never camo ottt|«giye yoji.what I had*nt myself"' ' ** Why bo,** 
aky than what she had goin' to th^ says the boy, ^1 thought you were in glory, 



o* the 

church-yard. Well, the eon was thinkin* 
greatly, day an* night, about this, for he thought 
betther o* the father^ a deal, than the mother> 
an* he w.ondhered to say she should have all 
the sunshine intirely, an* he to be drownded 
wet, an* his peo|>k|^after him, benin*. . Be this, 
an* be that, says the boy, eays he, sthrikin* the 
jamb 0* the doore this way with the flat of his 
hand, I never*ll stop nor stay, says be, *till I 
find out the raison o' that, or why it should be 
at all, says he. An* out he marched the doore. 
< He walked a sighth that day, an* it was 
just about the dusk of the evenin* when he 
found himself in the middle of a lonesome 
wood, an* the sun goia^ down, an* not havin' 
a place to turn to where he*d get shelter for 
the night. He went in farther an* deeper into 
the wood, but the farthsr he went the more 
lonesome it grew, an* a quare sort of appear- 
ance was in the air, an* on the threes, an' 
bu«hes, an* the sky, an* all about him. By an* 
Ify, there was no birds singin*, nor a breath o' 
wind stirrin* nor a lafe movin* on the boughs, 
nor one thing showin* a sign of U^b, an* still 
it teiug the finest counthry ever you seen, only 
quare an' silent that way. He walked pn fiir- 
ther an* farther, an' at last he seen a place 
among the throes that he thoi^ht was a chureh, 
Qidy it had a little curl o* smoke comiu* up 
through the boughs as if somebody was livin* 
tl^re. 

. < He made towards the house, an* walked in 
i^ doore. Well, it was the finest place he 
^er seen in his life. There was a table laid 
out, an* a fine fire in the grate, an* all sorts o* 
<;iKikiiiy goin* on, an** a nale-looking old man 
ftiitin* near Ihe table, preparin' his dinner, an* 
lookin* very pleasant and happy. Well, this 
hoy, he iw and. told him what he wanted a 
nighfs ledgin', an* the old man made him come 
in, an* sit down and tell his story, what it w^e 
he was goin* lookin* for^ an* afther he heerd it 
9II : « Well, do you know wlio is it you have 
there now?** says the old man. ** I donV 
sayB the boy, ".how should I know you when 
I never seen yon before ?** " You did see me, 
iDany*s the time,'* says the old man, ^ an* why 
Ticould'nt ypu? .I'm your father," says he.- 
•* O murther !'* says the boy, « see this !** 

< Well (no\ to make a long story of it,) they 
nt down, an' ale their dinner. They past 
the eveain* taHdi;*, an* when it was bed-time, 
the father ^t up an* ^lyalked out, biddin* the 
hoy not to mind him, an* left him alone be the 
fire. The night past away, an* he did'nt return, 
an* at last the boy got so slee}^, he said he*d 
thry about the place for a bed to sleep on. He 
made towards a door, an* opened it, an* if he 
did, what did he see within, only a fine feather 
bed an' 4?urtains, an* a terrible big dog sittin' 
down upon- the fioore, an* lookin* him straight 
in the fitee. Hardly he offered to go a foot 
i^ the room, when the dog flew at hun, an' 
was readf, t declare to you, Masther Francis, 
tfi ^ear lum upon the epo^. Well an' good, if 
he did, well became the boy, he moved back- 
yards, an* left the nlaoe to the dog, an' took 
1^ seat^kgain be the fire, as it might be thi»: 
way, an* slep away till nuNrnin' 

< When the olid man qame in, in the momin*, 
« Oh, then, fat^," e^s the boy, " wa9*nt, it a 
dhroU thing o* you,*! ^ys ho, « to lay me iui 
this way all m^ht ak)i^ without a bed to rest 
upon, or. a ha*p*orth, ^ an* I so tired.*' /*Ah, 
Vf^ child,*' ^ys the old man, ** I could not 



father, ar'nt you happy?" " I am happy, my 
child," says the old man, <* in all but one thing, 
as ypu may see. I can never stretch my limbs 
upon a .bed, nor sleep under a roof, for ever, 
during duration, an* the raison is, because I 
never once gave a night*8 lodgiii* to a poor man 
in my days on earth, an' all on account of your 
mother," says he. ** Oh, father, father," says 
the boy, " an* is'nt that a poor case with you ?" 
" It is,*' says the old man. 

" An* I teU you now," says he, " what's 
the raison o' the different weather we had the 
time we were buried, the both of us. Your 
mother had a fine sunshiny day, for there was 
an awful judgment waiting for her, an' that 
was all the pleasure she was evermore to have, 
the light of the bright sun shinin' down upon 
her coffin until they put her in the earth. An' 
I, for my sins, had it rainin' heavy all that day, 
for that was all the ill usnge I was ever to re- 
ceive, besides the want of a bed." ** An' is 
my mother here, father ?" says the boy, " Put 
on your hat," says the father, <* an' follow me." 
He did; he went aflher him into a sort of 
a hack yard, an* there he saw his mother, sitUn' 
down on the bare stones, an* gnawin' Bheep*8 
trotters, with nothin* on her, to shelter her old 
bones from the cold, but a little skreed o* flan- 
nel, the image o* the one she gave the poor 
woman. ** There's her fate for ever,*' says the 
old man, « an* the fate of all that has no cha- 
rity on earth. But don*t cry, my child, until 
you have more raison; come along, an* profit 
by what you see.** 

They walked on a piiece, an* it was*ntlong 
until they came to a gate, where the old man 
knocked a while before it was opened. They 
past in, an* there the boy seen a great field, 
with a fog restin' low upon the ground, an' the 
place all still an* quiet, except that, now an* 
then, they could hear the cry of yoimg chil- 
dhren comin* through the fog. They went on, 
an* came to a well that was in the middle o* 
the field, an' there they saw, ihrough the fog, 
a great multitude o* cliildhren pressing about 
tlS well, an* drinkin*, an* sprinklin* themselves 
with the wather, out o* little mugs they car- 
ried in their liands. * 

<< Those** says the old man, ** are the souls 
of the childhren that died without baptisn^,** 
says he, " an* here they spend their time, with- 
out suffeiin* pain or havin' any pleasure." 

* They passed on through the fidd, an* came 
into another, where they saw a sighth of fine 
ladies an* getftlemen, walkin* arm in arm, un- 
der the shade of trees, an*. the sim shinin*, an* 
the place adorned with flowers an* shruU of 
all sorts, an* streams, ah* every whole ha'p'orth, 
in grand houses in groves, an* music, 
laughin', an* dancin*, an* the best of atin* an' 
dhrinkin*. ** Who are these, father,** say the 
boy, <* that seems to agree so well, an' live 
so happy ?** " They are the married people," 
sa3rs the fiitther, " that lived up to thetr duty 
in the world, that was constant an' tbme to 
one another in their troubles, that never changed 
their mind, nor looked afther other people, 
nor mitibehaved in any one way.' ** O vof* 
says the boy. 

< Well an* good, they passed tinrough that 
place, an' thejy came to ^no^er, an* as they 

« PrAbuMy frotn nome snpersfitionv hRTinff the'same 

origin m this portion of the curioue, and in many in- 

stancps boaatiful, legend above given, the peasantry 

usmUly «)arv a onall vessel in the coiRii with the body 

munt f. 



wer0 comin* near it, they heard the greatest 
wrangling an' racketin' in the world, calHn' of 
names, an' poll-talkin*, an* nmtin' and swearin*. 
In they come, into a great field, an* there they 
seen a power o' people, men an' women, hag- 
1^* at one another, an* pullin' caps, an' quar- 
rellin' most disgraceful." ** Alihi !" says the 
boy, ** father, who in the world Hre these ?" 

They are the married people," says the fa« 
ther, " that could*nt agree upon eartli, an' aa 
they were so fond of bein' in hot wather in 
the world, they'll have plenty of it here for 
ever more." 

* Well became 'em, they hnrried through 
that field, an' came to another gate, an* panui' 
in, they found themselves in a fine shruhbery. 
with herbs, an* furse, and underwood of au- 
sorts in 'great exuberance. There was a 
tall rock m the middle o' the place, and cor 
the very top of it was a goat with goolden 
horns, and a long beerd, and the hair sweeping 
down to his hoots, an* he browsing for hiinself 
on the sweetest of herbage. ** What goat is 
that, father ?" says the boy. ** Ask himself, 
child, if you wish to know." So the boy^ 
med up to the goat, an' axed him. *< If I 
might make so bould, * says he, ^ who are yon 
that has them fine goolden horns upon your 
head?*' " Femoor-na-mo\vn," says the goat. ** I» 
it the common robber an* lughwayman, that I 
seen prepared for death, myself, in our village,*' 
says the boy, ** an* that the prieet had^ so poOt 
an opinion of?** " The very same,* 'says the 
goat, «* I'm here for ever with plenty of pro- 
visions, and a house to sleep in," sayahe. ** I 
never turned a poor man out of lA house, 
while I was in the world, and the Almighty 
would'nt turn me out of his house afther I 
left.it." f 

* Well, the next field they came to, there 
was'nt so much as a daisy or a blade o* grass 
upon the ground, and the place looking very 
lonesome, an' a fat elderly man tied in chains 
in the middle of it, cryin* an* bawlin,' an* 
dressed in the dirtiest rags, except the cravat 
that was about his neck, an* that was as white 
as the snow, «« That's a methodii-t preacher, 
tliat*8 tied there,^' says the father, ** an' that's 
all the clotliin' hell ever get for all etemity.** 
** An* tell me father," says the son, " what is 
it makes the ci-avat so clean an* nice, an* the 
rest of his clothes not (it to be seen ?** '* Of 
a day," says the old man, *^ when he was out 
preacliin,*' his servant maid put that cravaft. 
upon her, as'a handkitcher,- goin' to niafis, an* 
it got a sprinklin* o* the hcjy wather in tha 
chapel, an* that's the only clane tack he has on: 
liim,'* says he, " for all eternity." 

♦ Well an* good, they passed out o* that fieM^ 
an* they came, all at once, into a lonesome 
wood, with a lake as black as a doud in tha 
middle, an* threes as high as castleu hangtn* 
over it, an* not a sound in the place, except a 
poor man that was wanderin* to an* fro on the 
bordhers o* the lake, an* cryin,* as if all be- 
longin* to him were stretched. " Oh, the 
day ! " says he, « that I sold my ^ildj Oh, 
brother, give lum back to me again ! Oh, w^o 
will spread my bed, or sing to me, or keep me 
company, in this lonesome wood, ^or ever ?^* 
' ^ <* Do you see that man ?** says the father, 
'" I do to be sure,*' says the boy, «* what is it, 
ails lum, his cries would move Uie Danes ?^** 
« That's Pctei' Duhig,'* says the father, « that 
lived a-near you formerly. He- had a brother 
that was very rich, an* dhrove in his gig, while 
Pether had*fit''so much as vfoM buy i^ftcften, 
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fw the putties with his wife an* children. One 
erening, afiher his eldest boy*8 death, his 
brother*s servant 'n'as going for wather, an 
he heerd some one singing most beautifiil in the 
wood. He looked in among the threes, an* there 
bs saw Pether's child, that was buried the week 
before, rovin* about, singin* and puUin* rushes. 
** Err^ is that you, Johnny ? ** pays the 
senrant boy, " To be sure it is," sajrs he, 
*• What are you doin', Johnny?** " Pullin' a bed 
for my father, the way he*Il have it to lie upon 
in hearea, when he dies,** says the child. So 
the servant went home, an* told it to his mas- 
ther. ** O, then* what luck I had,** says the 
masther, ** that did*nt marry, like my poor bro-; 
ther, ah* have childher to spread a bed for me 
in heaven.** Well, he went himself, to learn 
was it fact, an* when he did, he med off at 
once to the brother's cottage, an* offered him a 
fann, an* money, if he*d only sell him the child, 
aix* never left him pace or quietness, until he 
took the offer. WeU, the next time the ser- 
vant went out, in place o' hearin* him singin*, 
•tis cryin* he heerd the child. « E* what ails 
you, Johnny?** says he. «* Its little admiration 
I should cry," says Johnny, "an* my father to 
sell me to my uncle, so that I can't do any- 
thing now for him, but the bed th^ was laid 
for him must be given to my uncl^.** An' sure 
'twas thme for hjm, for when the father came 
to hear of it, he got a stitch an' died, and there's 
the way with him now.** 

« An* now, my good boy,** says the father, 
••it is betther for you to go no farther,, for you'll 
see sights, an* hear sounds, beyond this place, 
that wouU make you a moumnil man for ever. 
Return now to your house, do all the good you 
can while you live on earth, give alms to the 
pbor, never turn away a Mggar from your 
doore, never gridge a night*s lodgin' to a weary 
thraveller, be regular at mass every Sunday, 
and at jour duty o* Christmas an' Easther, be- 
ware of dances and tents at the pattherns, an 
ji^-hoos^ an* benefits, say yom' prayers mor- 
nm' an* evenin*, an* hearken to your parish 
priest; do your duty by your family an' those 
dependin* on you, take care how you. lay out 
the mains the Almighty gave you, an' my hand 
lo jon, the finest Ssd of down that was ever 
tfnroLd in a king's palace upon the earth is a 
flinty rodL in comparison of the bed that *ll 
be spread for you by the angels in heaven." 

* ke aaid the word, an' led the boy back by 
another way to the gate of the house where he 
ottered first. He opened a door in a hi^h 
v«U tiiere, and what was the surprise o* the 
boy to find himself in his own garden, with the 
\aria singin*, an' the sheep bleatin', in the 
paddock. He went into hi^ house, sayin* no- 
thia' to anybody, an' he led such a life ^her, 
tkit the pnest hhnself wa8*nt a patch upon him 
fi» piety.' 

&> much for an Irish version of th^ Inferno. 
-Of the numerous conversations respecting 
the progress of the Reformation among the. 
Ronua Catholic peasantry, the characteristic 
didogue whic& follows, is, we think, decidedly 
tbebest:— 

•• About a fortnight afler this event, Francis 
was returning late in the evening through the 
T^hge of Ronndwood, \idien, .a sudden and 
heavy descent of rain compelled him to take 
siieUer at an inn on the right hand. T^ere 
had been a fair in the neighbourhood, and the 
ha«H was full of guests. The light, from the 
windows and the open door, streamed across 
the^ ^itrcet, makJaag the ram drops spaili^ m 



they fell into its beams. The sound of mirth 
was loud within the house, and the uproar' was 
but slightly diminished when Francis made his 
appearance. Wrapped in a' white great coat, 
and with las hat drawn low upon his brow, he 
passed unrecognixed among the Crowd, and 
^ned a distant corner, shadowed by the pro- 
jecting porch of the fire-place, whence he 
might contemplate all the company, without 
incurring the observation of any. 

* The landlord was busy in his shop. A 
large ftre sent light and heat through the room, 
and shone on many a meiTy countenance. On 
one side of the fire-place were [was] a number of 
young men and girls, laughing loudly, while 
on the other sat a number of middle-aged men, 
who were carrying on a graver conversation, 
in which, ftevertheless, many appeared ' highly 
interested. The usual centre of attraction, |n 
buch scenes, a table and vessels for drink, was 
not forgotten here, though many preferred to 
sit apart, each with his own brown fount pf 
inspiration, and worship Bacchus in MontmelUc 
Ale. 

* No Saint Pathrick!* exclaimed one old 
man in a tone of surprise, while he gently 
moved the liquor in his pewter drinking vessel, 
* that*8 a dhroU thing.* 

* Why then it is,* said another, * an* I heerd 
it, for alL I heerd Mr. Damer, over, prove it 
out of a book, that there was'nt such a man at 
all there, nor no talk of him, at the time.' 

* What*8 that you're sayin*, Phil?' asked a 
hoarse voice from the comer. 

That Saint Pathrick was never there at alj, 
he*s sayin*,' replied the old man, turning roun4 
with a smile, as if in hope of finding some 
successfVil counter-argument. 

* Saint Pathrick, eroo?* 

* Iss, then.* 
. ' Erra, howL' 

« Faix, I'm in ahuest.' 

* An* what's more, I believed him too,' con- 
tinued the retailer of the paradox, « until I 
was talkin* of it, afiher, to Mbther Lenigan, 
the Latin taicher, an* he made light of it in a 
minute, for sure, says Jie, if there was no Saint 
Pathrick, what did they build the ould ruins 
for ? an' if they were built by any body, might'nt 
it as well be Saint Pathrick as any body else? 
Eh, now, Jerry ?* 

* It stands to raison, what yqu say.' 

* Erra, I would'nt mind a word one o* them 
eonvarthers would be sayin* to me,* said ayoung 
man who had got his arm round his 8weetheart*8 
waist, < they have amimehts that would bother 
the Danes, an' you'd -think the werid could^nt 

r" isay what tJiey'd tell you, an* when you*d 
listenin' to the Priest, a^er, before two 
minutes, he would'nt lave *em worth a button. 
I'd rather be talkin' to Mary, h^re, be *r twp 
selves, a-near the fire-side, than to hear all the 
eonvarthers in Europe.* 

' Ayeh,' said, Mary, tossing her head incro- 
duously. 

* *Tis thrue, I tell you.* 

* Ayeh, talkin* is aisy, " Jim.' 

* M* asthora you wor — 

Your eyefl, *ti8 trne, are a sweet sky blue, 

Yomr dieeks the hue of the crimson rose } 
Your hair, l>ehoId, does shine lik» goldk 

In flowing rolls, it so nicely grrowa. 
Yonr skin is white as me snow ny nQ^ht, 

Straighir nnd apHght is your portly tnme ; 
The chaste Diana, nn' the fair Si^Minna, < 

Are eclipsed in grandenr by my lovely dame.* 

* Well, it*s all one,* said an old flax-dresser, 
in a corner, * these converts— ^^ 



a new voice, which was no other tlian that of 
Lehigata, * *tiBn*t convertied they arej but per^^ 
verted, the heavens look down upon *em.* 

* Perverts, then, if it be perverts. I say 
there isn't one o* (hem but whal comes round 
again in the latter end. When the worid is 
sUppin* away &om undher us, heaYen save us,' 
it is then the truth will break oiit for alL* ' 

* It's true for you,* observed a smith, taking' 
a pipe from his mouth, and knocking off the 
ashes with the tip of his little finger, * there's 
that Tobin, that, turned to plase Lacy, the ma- ' 
gisthrate, he*s * for tumin' again now, to plase 
liimselfl He came to me a couple o^ days ago^ 
down to the forge, to get a nail dhruv in a 
loose shoe, a&* I never heerd but how he talked 
o* Lacy.' Some argument they had about mo- 
ney, that Tobin said was owin' to him, an**- 
Lacy wouldn't pay it.*' . 

< ^hnsthone ! ' s^d the first speaker, it's 8 
good sign for the counthry to have 'em br^in !'• 

' Indeed,' ejaculated die smith, < that same 
Misther Lacy will be in a place yet where the' 
tip of his finger will light ms pipe for him, if h&^ 
does'nt change his behaviour.*** 

The descriptions of scenery are> for the most 
part, exceedingly ^ood, and afford additional 
pleasture from the circumstance of their Yr- 
iatih^ to places with which we are all so intf- 
mately acquainted. 

Tracy*8 ambition is perhaps a better OTganised 
story tlian the other, but on the whole, is oa^' 
of less absorbing interest. More tiian one of 
the principal incidents in it^ we recognize as 
embellished versions of circumstances, whichi 
actually occurred during the disturbances in 
the South of Ireland. Tha murder of a son 
on one occasion, aihd of a wife on another^ of 
the partiea who had incurred, the hatred of the- 
murderers, is probably still fresh in the memory^ 
of moist of our readers 

The whole of this story bears relation to th» 
unhealthy, hoirlble condition of society in the* 
South, during that dreadful period of insurrec- 
tion in 1821-22, in a manner of which our read- 
ers will easily l>e able to form a judgment froia: 
the extracts that follow, without trenching on. 
the interest with which he will afterwards peruse- 
the story at length. The interlocutors are a. 
trading magistrate^ a^kd his hired informer : — 

< Come m, come in, and shut the door,' he- 
said, addressing a talT.man in a friexe ricling, 
coat and standmg collar. He then threw him- ' 
self into the ohttx, and glanc^ his eye oveir 
his note boo]£» while his companion todc his^ 
place modestly at the end of the table, where 
he stood, with his hat in his hand, awaiting 
the pleasure of his patron. 

Five and nfne pence a week they have al^ 
lowed you, Mihil,' said the latter, commencing 
from the day of the iufo^rmation against the 
Hennessys.' 

* Five an* nine-pence» sh*? Why then it's 
little enough, is'nt it, Mr. Dalton ?* 

' It all depends upon your own diligtoce^ 
Mihil. Stir yourself and Took f^out yon, ahd 
you may double it, maiy-be, before loi^. Are 
you sure none of the la^ below staies recog- 
nized you ?* 

Oh, not one of 'em, air. Ikept the col- 
lar up about my ears, so that they conhl*nt tell 
•from Adam, who is it was there.* 

So much the better, for there should not 
be the slightest appearance of any understand- 
ing between yon and our people, or the whole 
scheme would be destroyed at once. Well, 



Perverts, you should call'em,* interrupted did yeu swear many tittse two last weeks?* 
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they had as good as fifteen stand of anns to- 
getner one night last week.' 



' A power. The whole country is mnning 
into it with thehr mouths open, like dudu to a 
grain of oats.* 

The magistrate listened like a sportsman 
receiving a description of a ffood cover, while 
he touched his lip with the tip of his Bramah 
pendl and prepaiVd to write. 

« WeU» come, give me the names of your 
recmits.' 

< I heard one of 'em spake of a place where 
ley h " 
itner 

<Who was that? 

< Any thing for the liquor ! That's the 
way with the Gutyragget boys. Distress and 
hanlship and the want of meat and drink 
drives a deal of 'em into the business. But 
t)ie whiskey finuhes the job for 'em, when 
once they're in. The whiskey destroys more 
souls in Lreland ^han either rope or gun.' 

,< Come, you scoundrel,' said Dmton, * do 
you think I am to sit here listening to you 
moralizing on the state of the country? 
What were the names of the men who took 
the croppio oaths, I ask you again ?* 

* I ax your worship's pardon if I done any 
thing contrary, but I was only saying that if 
it was a thing a man had a trifle to throw 
away on 'eni by way of a treat, as it were, 
-vi^hLfit a sight he could get out of them.* 

< I understand* You want money from me 
before you -v^'Hl condescend to reveaL For a 
ruffian who knows that his life depends upon 
the breath of my Ups, you are a daring fel- 
low. But I like yonr audacity. It gives me 
some promise that you will not flinch when 
your fear clashes with your interest on some 
future possible occasion. There is a sove- 
reign for you.' 

* Long may your honour live ! I'd sooner 
take a sovereign o* your money any day than 
five pound of another man's.* 

•That's a confounded fiEdrahood, and you 
know it is, you rascaL But let mie hear your 
nftmes.' 

The spy accordingly furnished, with much 
precision, a Ust of names and residences which 
were copied with various accompanying cir- 
cumstances of indentification, by the Chief 
Magistrate. 

<^ Shanahan !' he suddenly exclaimed, start- 
ing with a look of strong interest, as he re- 
peated one of ihp names— < Was he sworn ? 
iMd h£ j oin ye T 

^^As&st bound as a sponcelled goat. Oh, 
that's a wild, tearing boy, that wont be long 
without getting himself a lodging free of ex- 
pend* 

* I am glad of it — I'll plague the dog U^ 
Slianahan — Morty Shamihan of Abel Tracyis 
farm you mean, don'tyou ?' 

< ^o» Idont, but Tom Shanahan of Rath- 
Damiher in the mountains, above. 

' Psha !' Dalton exclaimed, flinging down 
his book in disappointment, < you are a block- 
hciad. You knew I only cared about one 
Shanahan.' 

'* Oh, then, Im afeerd it is in Tain for us to 
hiipe to make any thing of him. — He is too 
regular, too watchful Unless it were a thing 
oiie could cany a ndint, by dropping an old 
pistol or a thing o* tne kind behind his doore.' 

Dalton hero fixed upon the speaker one of 
those piercing looks by which he was freijuently 
apt to betray himself, and to put others out of 
countenance. Apparently, however, he found 
thK) Iqathern phi^ioff^omy oj^ the iiifomer t9. 



be composed of no penetrable stuff, for he re- 
turned to the contemplation of his pocket 
book without making any reply. 

' And this is aU? ne said, after the spy had 
concluded his information. — < Did you hear no- 
' ing since about that strange tall yellow man ?' 
1 listened here with a strong interest. 

< He's rather out o' my line,' said the ruf- 
fian, < being a gentleman, and never mixing 
with any o' the lower order. No one could 
tell me any thing about him : nor was there ope 
in the place that knew any more of him than 
I did myself.' 

< 'Tis very strange. A person of his sin- 
gular appearance coming suddenly into the 
country, at so suspicious a conjuncture, with- 
out a single respectable acquaintance, and 
without, as you say, any apparent want of 
money.' 

« Want? 



He rowls upon it. He's as off 
hand with a guinea or a pound note as another 
would be with a sixpence.* 

< Does he exerdse any remarkable liberality 
amongst the people ?' 

< He laves his tc^n aflher him, wherever 
he goes, and them that meet are sorry to part 
him. He does'nt to say fling his money away, 
as a gentleman should, but he gives it m 
plenty, and where he sees ti^ wanting.' 

Dalton here wrote for a moment in his note- 
book, while this disinterested observer of hu- 
man character followed up his communioitions. 

<The nearest guess I could make at the 
business was this. You know Mr. Purtill of 
the mountains, behind ?* 

* Well? I do — He owes me money.* 
<That Purtill, Pm tould, had a brother 

here in the countiy before he went abroad ; an* 
having a difference with him about some part 
o' the farm, I hear the brother went off greatly 
vexed, to the paytriots in South Americfi, 
where they said afiet that he made a power o' 
money. Well, sir, you see, I'm thinkin^^ *tis 
like enough this tall yellow man is neither 
more nor less than Purtill's brother come 
home again; and having the spleen in still 
again tms man, he does^t like to show hboa- 
self at the house, but prefers going roving 
about the countiy, to see what changes would 
be in the place since he left it.* 

The interview with the process server, which 
f(^llows sopn after, piay afford a further illu^- 
tratioi^ of our meaning, and cannot fail Qf 
amusing our readers : — 

Well, who are you ?* said Dalton, suddenly 
raising his head and staring the new comer in 
the face.* 

. < "Us I, Sir, Maney Kennedy, plase your 
honour,* the man replied, ducking his head two 
or three times, and grinning in mingled fear 
and courtesy. 

< Oh, Maney, my little terrier, is that you? 
Well, did you Udce my message to O'Dedmum, 
the tythe mroctoc?* 

* I did. Sir, plase your honour,* with another 
duck of the h^d, < an,* tis the answer he ma^e 
me to come with me himself, an* he's below in the 
parlour, waiten to spake to your honour. Sir, 
I was afeered to say a word to him about the 
Inzness wlien I heerd he was coming to your 
honour, in dread I might spoil the bionoss.* 

*■ You are a cautious, |ne fellow. You are 
always < afeerd,' and, < in dread,' but yonr fear 
is a brilliant fear, and your dread is the dread 
of a man of intellect Did your prudent fear 
enable y^ to do any thii:^ with respect to my 
prov^ss 9g^iASt ^x^ ]f aul Purtill ?* 



The < littk) terrier* of the Mi^traU*' 
human pack twisted his wiry countenance into 
an expresdon of excelling shrewdness at this 
question, shrugged his shoulders, and shook his 
head wiUi much archness. 

* Your honour never gav me a more coq- 
trairy job than that yet. I was afeerd I never 
could do it, for Mr. Purtill iis a wild jettlemaa 
that does*nt much care what he does, an'hehas. 
a strong back in the boy sof his neighbourhood, 
who won't see any branch o* the fal^^y huuked, ^ 
Well, I was very unaisy in myself, for I remem- 
bered well that Tim Ready, a man that would 
make four of myself, tried to sarve a process on 
Uie same gentleman, and was fairly murthered 
three times running (heaven save the mark) 
upon his lawn out before the ball doore, an* 
sure, says I to myself^ if he \i'as*nt able for 'em, 
what could I do? lord sa' me, says I. Well, 
what did I do? Easy now a minute, an' 111 
tell your honour the whole story. I got up in 
the morning, to-day morning^ an' I said to my- , 
self an' I drawin* on my stocking < Kow,* 
says I, « Kennedy, mind yourself. You know,* 
says J, < that Mr. Purtill is no child's play to 
have to do with, an' if you dont take care 
o' yoursielf, I'm afeerd— frn afeerd* says I^ 
* something that*s not good will happen you. 
You know,' says I, *< he *d up to bU the law 
in Europe, an* keeps no man servant, only one 
old woman an* a New^oundlan* dog, i^l* lives 
by himself in a small cottage in the mountains,^ 
where he's ever an* always on his guard again 
idl manner o* writs, an* summonses, an' pro- ■ 
cesses, an* law papers of every nature. So 
take care o* yourself, I advise you,' says t, 
< an' look about you, or you may have a quaro 
story to tell before night,' says L Well what . 
did I do? I got an old bag, an' rowled acoupla 
o* sugans about my ankles, an' put an old 
tattered coat belonging to a bucaugh [lame 
beggar] in the neighbourhood upon my uacky 
an I stuck a short pipe in the side o* my 
mouth, and thrun (threw) the bag, with a few^ 
praties in the bottom of it, up over my shoulder, 
an* off I set to the mountains, taking a black- 
thorn stick in * my hand, in dread the New- 
foundlan' dog would be conthrairy with me."*. 
So when I came a near the place, in dreikl 
they'd suspect something vrrong if I wciit 
sthrawht to the house, I calM at a few o* the 
neighbour's cabins, axing a Hiarity (I have a , 
g<0Ml face for it, Uiey tell me. Sir,**) here he 
made another grin — ^ an* done my business so • 
weU that it was'nt long till I had the bag a* 
most full. Well, in dread it would be late w-ith 
me, I took a short cut across the fields, an* 
waited a while behind the haggart till I s^b 
the ould woman goini^ down the lawn for a can 
o* spring water, an* the dog afther her. I got 
up : an*, afeerd that IVIr. Purtil^ if he saw a 
paper in my hand, would slap the doore in my 
i»fce before the prooeBS could be duly sarved* I 
rowkd an' twisted it up tight, an* putt it in 
my pocket, an* came and knocked at the hall- > 
di(x>re. There being no one in the houses Mr. 
Purtill himself kem (came) an' opened ft. 
* Well, what do you want? there's nothing 
here for you*' says he. ' Eyah ^n, wisha, 
nothen in the wide world. Sir,' says I, * only I 
thought may be the ould woman would be 
withm, that she'd putt this bit of a match in thiQ 



ashes for me, till I'd light my pipe again the 
road.* < Oh, if that*s all,* says he, < I'll do it 
myself my poor man, an weloeme^' says he. 
So he tuk the paper to light it. < Wisha, then, 
the heavens bless your honoui^* says I, < an* 
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J Mr* Purtill, you hate it, now.' < What 
kate I?* nys be, • Mr. Daltoii*s process, says 
I; « an he aspects you'll answer itA* Monday.' 
WdU, I never seen a man in such a bom rage. 
He hullooed the do^ an' the people aflher me, 
bat there was nobody in heaiing ; and I Mrus 
my fine bag o'.praties, more was Uie pity, upon 
the gravel (afeerd they'd be too heavy focjne,) 
and ' I cut, and I run, an' I poked away over 
the rods an* stones, he<j^es ^ ditches, drivii^f 
m* pQshing'for the bare Ufe, until I can»e to the 
head o' the sthieet above, where I was todki 
your honour was stopping at Mc Gawyl's, here.' 
To this second tide, Mr. Griiffin subjoins a 
conclusion in which he closes his notice of the 
Mnnster Festivals, in the following terms. 

** And h^ne, indulgent reader, we proceed to 
let 611 the curtain on this series of national 
dnmas^ which your gentle favour has enabled 
us to prolong, unbroken, to the ninth weary 
Tohnne. We proposed at Uie outset, no more 
laborious task than that of furnishing a number 
of Tslee, comprising some account of those 
annual feasts, which are still celebrated, with a 
lefigious care in the southern parts of Ireland. 
Tkit plan is now completed. We have done 
honour to Ca nd l em as day, on the shores of the 
staoe fiur-famed County of Qare, at the return 
of Duke Doigan — ^we have heard from the lips 
of Remmy 0*Lone, an ample historical expla- 
nation of the rustic ceremonies of St Stephen*s 
day— we have lighted the fires of St. John, for 
the dimay and the destruction of the Coiner — 
we have ibUowed the fickle Hardress Cregan, 
amoog the city revellers of St. Patrick's-day.^ 

and the lilay-day mimuners in the country 

we have sat with Eily O* Connor by her lonely 
Christmas candle — ^we have called Esther Wdl 
Venning from the grave, to catechise the white 
robed votaries of St. Bridget — and, finally, we 
have witnessed the distribution of palms, under 
the guidance of the ambitious Abel Tracy. 
Our task is therefore ended, and nothing ra- 
mains for us, but that, until the lapse of some 
further time and observation shall enable us to 
present oui^elves before you with something 
aaore worthy ot your attention, we bid you in- 
dolent reader, ^dly fareweU." 

fiut though our author thus courteously 
« takes leavcsi" he is still <' (oth to depart^*" 
and treats us to aahort additional disquisition, 
tz profesio upon politics, before closing the 
"volanie. This finalconclusion, in which nothing 
fa condnded, fa temperately written, but rather 
out of phice. It states, that the first step 
towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the Irisli peasant, *• must be sudi an improve- 
juent in his politinil position, as will place him 
beyond the influence of that sordid tootive, 
wfaidi is the oflSipring of wai^t.** The means 
of effecting this, our author, if we understand 
hzm rightly, conceives to be, by compelling the 
midence of the absentee landlords, but with hi» 
p<^taral <^inions we do not wfah to intermeddle. 

We have to remark that these volumes are 
defined by gross typoert^hical errors, in ahnost 
every page, and had they issued from the Irish 
press, we should have denounced them as a 
disgraoe to the mechanical accuracy of the 
country. To the English printing, however, 
we must in courtesy, be more indulgent. It 
wai be pleasant by and bye, to see the London* 
pablisheinB sending to Dublin to get their work» 
ctMTectly prints At all events^ it will not be 
the iii^ Umfi, 

We 'cannot conclude this RevieWj without 
&vourin^ cvx reade» With some'specii^enft'of a' 



poem on the well known storv of*Kevin and 
Cathleeu, with which Mt^ Grmin pre&ces hfa 
first volume. Often as the romantic kgend 
has been vendfiedf we know not that such 
ample justice has ever before been dona* to its 
simple 



I justice I 
9 beauty. 



THE F'ATE OF CATIUuEEN, 

A WICKLOW STOBT. 
I. 

Iif Li|fg<elsnNr*fi4eep* wooded vale, 

The Munuisr ev« wa» d jiog ; . 
On Uko. aud cliff; and rock, and dale, 

A liilmig cabn was lying} 
And virfiii mdott and holv mm 

The vt»p«r Bopg wer« singiag. 
And swoetly down the rocky glen 

The vesper beU rmH' ringing. . 
II. 
Sofr ffloom fell from the moaatain's breast. 

Upon the lake declining; 
And half in gimtle shade wm-droet. 

And half like eUver Bhiuing-- 
And by that shore yeong Kevin stands. 

His kfl«rt with SDgubh laden : 
And timid there, with wreathed hands, . 

A fair and gentle msidt'n, 
* « * 

XXXIil. 

In Logfelaw's deep- wooded rale, 

llie snmmer dawn was breaking. 
On lake and cUIT, and wood, and dale, 

Liglit, life, and Joy were wakiag. 
The skylark in the ear of mom 

His shrillT life was soonding, 
With aMckled side. Slid iimthont, - 

Tl&e deer were up and booiidiug. - 

XXXIY. 

Young Natore now all bostUiigly 

SUrs Iroan her aigbtly alamber. 
And pats those misty curtaAas by 

Her mighty conch that camber. 
And 6ttwB hdag fresh on leaf and thorn. 

And o'er each eastern Idgliland, 
Those golden cioads at ere and mom 

That grace oar own green Island. 

XXZT. 

tight laughed the rale, jmy smiled the sun. 

Earth's welcome glad retnming. 
Like valow eome when wars are 4one, 

To beauty in tier moaming. 
The night calm flies, the rufling breese 

Sports on the gtandng waiter^ 
And gently wares the tangled trees 

Above the chieftain's daughter. 



Kevin's dream. 

ZLtl. 

He dreamed that at the goUen , 
Of he«ren,Hoiig wide and gl 
He heard sent munuc; as be e ' 



Andiow hrightpinimM 
Millions of sainted shapes he saw. 

In light and fragranee rsagteg. 
And conn deHght, aiMHioly awe. 

In speaking looks exrhanghng. 

XLVII. 

HestMTO^to Join that angel bwd, 

Bui in the perch helore him. 
With mocking eye and warning hand. 

Cattileen stood gloomlxv o*er him ; 
She tivust Mm from the sainted cvowd. 

The gates rung clanging after. 
And on his ear came long and louil 

A peal oT fMTf ul hughter. 

A(ffln it opes, sgain he tries 

TO Join that glorious vision, ■ 
Agidn with lifted hands, and eyes 

I>eep fixed in keen deriskMi : 
Thatiuinion of the burning deep 

<6tands wrapt in gloom b^ore him. 
Up fringe he from his te'ekoi stem. 

And sees her trembling o'er him! 
xux. 
<''Veiige«BeeI*^he yeUed, and baekward^oea'd 

His arms, and muttered wildly : 
The frighted moid her forehead croesod* 

And drooped before him mildly. 
** Oh, slay me not— Oh, Korin, spare 

The life thy Lord has given!" 
He paused, andibced that barren stsre. 

Upon the brlghtoiing hearen. 

L. 

«• Cathleen," he sighed^ ''thnt timely word 

Has left my hands unbloody; 
Bat a»e, the early muTniag bird, 

^u^^ hiMxe sunshine ruddy. 
Bi'fore Ihht matin strain he o''er 

Fly ftir, andJmte, and fear me^ 
tw death lA on tliie gluovy shore, 

And madness haunting near me." 



, (Lwre'Srloet despokteriolMW),, 

^ I fee itaort'eesw cMui' iorevbnkeii. 
She elaeDrd'Ua»a»abe ■rouhilmssrgiiiwii* 

Into his breast ft>parer : 
' Hien ftxM IM^r gaze tkRmilito oiim, 
>>&*HMSdl.Mfeverr 



4aain, Main rthoBOiMddiag ilreaias 

ilpon Fu sold awaken, 
11ie4e«id advwarf Ma ey^hsll sWtow-* 

Those g»lden fdOea iwr^riifikeml^ 
Again he hears ItiaVwHaaiugmoek 
^IWrisfon'd rtittnes* hi?iliabg, 
M»A hndt tkeonohhnrihm the rotic 

Into the Mack4aka, shrfekkigl 



BwfiooHoiu of Trnvfsls in the'Easti fOrtning 
a continuation ot' the Letters from the East. 
By Johu Carne, Esq. of Qneea's OcAh^e, 
Cambridge. 1 voL ^vo. p. p. 84a — Lou- 
den, Colbum and Bentley, I8aa 

We reoMMber' three ar fanr yean agO'nading 
whh very considcaaUe pleasiDe, Mvr OarneV 
Letters nt>m the Elast^ to which the present 
Wume is katendM to form a aeit of snpple- 
SMnt. Mr. CameVst]^ is-always light, har- 
mevtouB, and agraeaUe, often pictuneque and 
brilliant, and we ean safely leioiwietid hi e to» 
lunva as rexj pleasant reading. Korel infor- 
niatie» it scarcely to^be looked for, in thedie- 
scripdon. of seenes absody so feaoiliar to ^lia 
ndnd of ayery^ reader,: as* ^ t«pogiaphy of tha 
holy hatd. Still the power of association orep 
the human nund is so attong, 'thai ermry 'iba 
minutest -detail Mlating to 

— - Hioeo holy flrtd^ 
Orer whose acves waMcM-tltose blessed feet. 
Which eighteen hundred years aga were nailed. 
For ooradratntage, on the bHtcr eroes, 

is seen or listened to with an- intensity of inte-^ 
rest, proportionate to the heart-engrossing im^ 
portance of the circumstances and events with, 
which the scene is naturally connected in thff 
mind of eyery sincere belieyer in the sublime 
truths of Christianity. That one should linger 
with awe and wonder, and pleasing f^^^, 
among the scenes which the divine founder of 
our faith dignified by hit presence, and adorned 
bv hb acts of loye t<^ our species, that onct 
should tread, wltkreverential fondness, the patha 
consecrated by the wanderings of the earlv 
champions of our own religion, and visit wit^ 
ea^^ess and care' the distrids proudly disthw 
guished, even before that «r% aa the land 
marked out by God himself for the chosen 
residence of his peculiar people, is almost » 
part of the relkion of human nature^ The 
country of the four goepeb is sacred and fiuni. 
liar to the mind from childhood. The Mount 
of Olives, and the Mount of Calvary— 4h0 
river and the lake, and the brook Hebron, and 
the ffarden, are brought so cUstinctly before us^ 
in the narratives of the evangelists, that whan 
the ^t is visited, the spectator unconsciously 
forgets its actual existing circumstances»-^ita 
( ruined arch and broken wall,* and peoples hia 
imagination with the deeds and the beings thai 
have been, which now seem toassume a local 
and a tangle e^tence, that they never had 
before. Accordingly we find, that in. every 
age, since Christianity w^ e^abUshed in iha 
world, the desire to visit and examine the coun- 
try of Palestine has prevailed ; and many have 
been (bund at all times eager to present sndi aa 
remained at home, less favored than (hemaelveS) 
with minute descriptions of these interesting 
scenes. Nor has the freque&c-^ o( these account! 
entiJ^ly^foMYOTecKheiritov^y (drzeA. I^lerata 
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'men have difTerent experiences ; nor would taiy 
two, perh^jw, in existence, feel or exprese.their 
leelingB in exactly the same way, were ^ra- 
ifellers visiling the same spot, and • writing' sto- 
ries of Iheir travels, till the day of judgnient. 
When we say Mr. Came is a light and 
pleasant writer, we think we have said alL — 
His present volume, too, is, perhaps, some- 
what de trop. It is too Uke the weedings of 
the portfolio out of which he had supplied his 
lettei^ from the East ; and he unfortunately 
sometimes foi^ets, and almost repeats him'seli. 
He frequently hazards opinions also, which are 
closely connected with important religioits doc- 
trines, in a manner -always superficial, and ge- 
nerally we think unsound. If he had only 
steered clear of such matters altogether, we 
should ^lave been infinitely better pleased, than 
to hear him uttering crudities on such an aw- 
fully important subject. We shall show more 
precisely what we mean, at the close of our 
extracts, which we shall commence with the 
following interesting account of the tomb of 
KacheL 

. *< The western path from the city is ex- 
tremely bare and desolate ; it passes over the 
valley, or rather plain of Rephidim, that ex- 
tends for many miles, having scarcely a single 
habitation on it.. One dwelling only on the 
left, meets the passenger's eye, and sometunes 
tempts his footsteps, in search of refreshment 
in the sultry waste; it is a mean Turkish 
coffee-house, where the reviving berry and the 
pipe are seady at a m^nent's cdl. The Arab, 
prowling cautiously «n the neighbourhood, or 
hastening to the banner of somiB chief, turns 
aside to this solitary au})eTge, as it migEb be 
called ; but the pilgrim more rarely and warily 
approaches, for it has rather a suspicious look. 
* *< A Yew miles farther on, are the ruins of 
the vHlage of Rama; fragments of walls, only 
a few feet high, are now the vestiges of the 
place where the i)rophet so beautifully predicted 
the mourning for the Innocents, There is a 
spot on the plain, at no mat distance from 
this ruihed yUlage, oif mudt higher interest, — 
the tomb of Rachel. It is one of the few 

5 laces where the observer is persuaded that tra- 
ition Ljui dot err<.nl ; as It fulfils literally the 
Words of Isme] in Iih last hoiy, when dwelling 
On the cinly iiuk'Uble remembrance ' that, earth 
seemed to ttaiiii from him. . The long exile,, 
the c'onv^nMj with the angels 'of . God, the 
-* Wealth and greatness whicl^ hadgathered round 
him, all yi^ld to the imago. oFthe^ loved and 
faitjt^ful wife: <^ And as for mel RacJiel died 
t)y ' me, in the way from . Bethlehem, and I 
buried her there.' 

^^ •* The spot is os wild and solitary as can 
^ell 'he conceived ; no pfdms or cypresses give 
their shelter, from the blast ; not a single tree 
spreads its shade where thiQ ashes of the beautiful 
mother of Israel rest. . Yet there is something 
in this sepulchre in tlie' wilderness, that excites 
a deeper interest than more splendid or revered 
ones. The tombs of Zachanas and Absalom* 
in the valley of Jehosaphat, cfr of the Kings in 
the plain of Jeremiah, the traveller looks at 
with careless indifference ; beside that of Rachel 
his fancy wanders < to the land of the people 
of the East,* to llto power of beauty that 



servance than this ; over tliat of Dayid and 
Solomon, on the declivity of Zion, a mosque is 
erected ; the cave t6o of Machpclah, at Hebron, 
is covered by a large and ancient mosque, aud 
all around, the soil is held inviolable. The 
cave is in the middle of the interior of the 
edifice; its dark and deep entrance only is 
visible ; and it is rarely entered, eve^i by the 
steps of Uie faithfuL For more than a century, 
not more tfian two or three Europeans arc 
known, eith^ by during or bribery, td have 
visited it; the last was an Italian Count, a 
traveller, ' who, by paying very high, was al- 
lowed by his guanlians to tread the floor of the 
mosque, and^ descend into the obscurity of the 
hallowed cavern ; tliis .was thirty years since. 
It is a great pity that so memorable a, scene 
should be closed to the curious eye ; the bold 
valley in which the ancient town of Hebron 
stands is often visited by the steps of the pilgrim 
and the' traveller ; but the penalty of death to 
every Christian who enters within the walls of 
the mosque, is too. dear a pajrment/or the grati- 
fication. The cave is said by the Turks to be 
deep and vtrf spacious, cut out of the solid 
rock ; an^' that the resting-places of the cele- 
brated patriarchs still exist, and are plainly to 
be discerned. 

" The tribute paid, however, by the foHowers 
of the Prophet to the burial-place of Rachel, is 
far more sincere and impressive, than walls of 
marble or gilded domes : the desire which the 
Turks feel that their ashes may rest near hers, 
is singylar and extreme. All around this 
simple toipb, lie thickly strewn the graves of 
the Mussulmans. A trait such as thu, speaks 
more for the character of this people,, than 
many volumes \iTitten in their praise ; for it 
cannot Ji>e for any greatness, or wisdom, or 
holiness, in the character of her who sleeps be- 
neath, (for which qualities they show so much 
respect to the sepulchres of Abraham, of David, 
and his son)-^but simply for the high domestic 
virtues and qualities which belonged to Rachel, 
she was a dev^rted wif<} a|id an excellent mother, 
as well as the parent of a mighty people ; and 
for these things do the Turks venerate' her 
memory. ' 

<< It is a s^ene of no common interest, when 
a Mineral train issues firom the gate of the dty, 
and, passing slowly over the plmn o^ Rephidim, 
draws mgh the lonely sepulchre, with an earnest 
desire that the parent or child whose reniains 
they bear, may sleep in a spot so venerated. 
Was a Jew to cross the procession, at this 
moment, he would be treated with deep curses, 
and looks of^ hatred and scorn, by the very 
people who are about to kneel around the 
ashes of one of his ancestors. Deeply fallen 
nation ! forbidden even to draw near or bow 
doivn at the filace that is full of the remem- 
brance oi its ancient greatness. So rigidly are 
the Jews e^icluded firom eutering the monu- 
ment, that the four arches which support the 
simple dome have been filled up. The band of 
mourners stand round .the place, and the turban 
is bowed to the earth, while the funeral wail 
passes ov^r the solitary waste, solemn and im- 
pressive, as if the spirits oi Uie prophets them- 



de voted companion of the wanderer, who deemed 
all troubles light for her sake. 

" The Turks have surrounded most of the 
burial-places of the .chief characters of the Old 
Te^tamonty with more pomp and stately ob- 



rous pounds, over which, the survivor some- 
times comes and weeps, mark the places of the 
graves. If it be beautiful, in the splendid 
cemetry of P^re la Chaise, to see the. widow or 
the orphan planting fiowers over the a^es of 
the departed, and bathing them with their 
tears, it is surely more impressive to see the 
Oriental, in his simple and flowing garb, like 
that Vom perhaps in patriarchal days, mourning 
over the lonely grave in the wilderness, where 
human pride and vanity cannot come." 

Mr. Carne subsequently conducts, us to 
^gypt, and visits the pyramids, — describes th^ 
scenes of the -vi'anderiugs of the. I^ra^lite^ 
and returns tp Malimoud Ali, and lady Hester 
Stanhope, of whom, we thought we hf^ heard 
enough from him in his letters. The foUow.ing 
is the account of his visit to the passage of 
the Red Sea. .^ ' 

" The setting of , the sun, from the spot whei"^ 
we stood, was very beautiful, although, there 
were neither groves nor vales on which the 
sinking rays might linger, but a low and naked 
shore. But this was not the case on the other 
side of the sea, to which nature had been more 
bountiful : the mountains were there bold and 
lofty, and the sun was sinking slowly behind 
them, while his red beams rested on their 
broken ridges. They were the same amidst 
which the Israelites were entangled in their 
flight ; and the wilderness on the other -side 
being a sandy expanse, lefl Uiem at the mercy 
of their pursuers. It was the divine intention, 
doubtless, from the first, to destroy the power 
of Egyp^ as the route towards the head of the 
Red Sea, was equally direct and near, and the 
desert of Sin was then open- to the fugitives^ 
without either mountain or wave in the way. 

** The twilight soon rested on the silent 
sheet of water, that was not broken by a 
single bark or vessel from the ports below, as 
the breeze was too faint to carry them through 
its uncertain navigation, that abounds with 
shoals and rocks. The rugged forms of the 
mountains 'opposite grew diifi and mdistinct. 
No sound broke on the stillness of the beach, 
on which we now lay dbiiyn to rdst, bkw the 
faint murmur oi the fallow "water ; and there 
was little danger of intruders, for the place 
was too desert to tempt. either the wandering- 
Bedouin or the busy fislierman. The hours 
fled almost unpcrceivcd ; the scene was full of 
interest ; and we could not help recalling the 
description of the famous passage of this sea by 
the cnosen people, that has giv^n rise to so 
many fruitless doubts and explanations. What 
a noble subject for a pmnter, that hour of dark- 
ness and terror would be, and the rushing of 
the hosts through the wild gulf! It -should 
seem that the absurd idea of representing the 
waves standing < like a wall on each side,' had 
as well be abmidoned. This is giving a literal 
interpretation to the evidently figurative woi>is 
of Scripture ; where it is said that God * caused 
the sea to go back all night, by a strong east 
wind;' and >yhen the morning downed, there 
was probably a wide and waste expanse, fronk 
which the waters had retbred to some distance ; 
and that * the sea returning to his strength in 



could so long make banishment sweet ; to the, '* No slender pillars of wood or stone, with 



inscriptions in letters of gold, are here, not a 
single memorial which this people are other- 
wise so fond of erecting in their cemeteries. 
It seems to be sufficient, that they are placed 
beneath the d^Yourite sod ; and small and nume- 



selves had^come back, and saw the desolation of the morning,' was the rushmg back of an im 
their lan^ petnous and resistless tide, inevitable, but not 

instantaneous, for it is evident the Egyptians 
turned and fled from its approach.** 

The concluding paragragh affords a fair sam« 
pie of Mr. Came*s mode of accommodating 
passages of scripture to whatever notions he 
may chance to have taken up, without that 
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cai^fvl AdmnAite iBvdstlghtkm so Mqukite,! (>lckai, commanded tliat this cruel rite Bli0iild,iieiitlv. «id in termft, in a tale of fiction, thb 



hefon hasarding an opinion on nioh a subject. ! be performed bj the hand of Pyrrhus Neopto- 
Had Mr. Came taken the trouble of consult- lemus, the son of Achilles. The mag^nanimity 
io^ a little more carefuUj the fourteenth chap- and forttttfde' of the illustrious victhn proved 
ter of the book of ExodilB, he would have dis- e^ual to her grace and beauty. She expressed 
covered, not only that his phm for the escape! her willingness to die, begged that she might 
of fugitives who fled on foot before a mounted | not be bound, and implored Pyrrhus to console 
enemy, would, humanly speaking, have been' her with the promise that her body should 
madness; but 'that the fact that th« Israelites! be delivered, without ransom, to her mother, 
walked upon dry land, m the midtt of the sea. Having received this assurance, she submitted 
sad the waters were a wall unto them, on their calmly, and without a murmur, to the stroke of 
right hamd, and on their left, is twice repeated death. The spectotors wept bitterly; and 
in the 2dd and 29th Teisee, in a manner so'evenCaldias, accustomed as he was to such 



piMse-and enifihatie^ as wholly to preclude his 
mem easy little theory, forsaVuig the Israelites 
by ^ sort of half-mirade. . . 



Tales of the Gaseics, A new delineation of 
. the most popular Fables, Legends, and 
ADegories eommemonited m the works of 
Poets, Painteoi and Sculptors: selected 
and written by a ludy, for the amusement 
• and ihstructioh of her own daughters.-— 3 
▼oU. Sto. Lcmdon, Colhiirn and Bentley, 
1830. 

It is not easy for ascholar, who has quarried his 
way through hard rock Oreek to a competent 
kno^riedge of the various topics of classical antl- 
ipiity, to do justice to the prettiness of a ladv*s 
bo(^ on such a subject. Nevertheless, if tne 
pdiihed comers of the Temple ore to be adorned 
with the floweri of Heathen mythology, we know 
of no work in which the portion of mformation 
fit to be made known to Uiem is more fully or 
more delicately conveyed, than in that which 
forms the subject of the present notice. It 
commences with a prose panqihrase of the 
be^nning of Ovid's Metamorphoses, touching 
Chaos, the Creation and the Four Ages of 
Gold, Silvery Brass, and Iron. Then come 
the Wars of the Giants and Deucalion's Flood. 
And eke the various stories of Ovid (to whom, 
after all, even we who affect to be skilled in 
tcholar-craft, are principally indebted, after 
He«od» for our information,) stripped, howe- 
ver, of their apparent indelicacy and suitably 
at^M in holiday terms. The Greek and 
Roman stories are continued down to the time 
of Julias Cttsar. It happened that recently 
before taking up these volumes, we had been 
jreadng over, we diall not say whether for the 
. tenth or twentieth time, the Hecuba of Euri- 
pides, stopping at the completion of the beau- 



bloody ceremonies, could scarcely retrain from 
tears." 

If Euripides wAs a misogynist, hath not the 

lady" had her revenge? 



NOTICES OF BOOKa 

Fttmihf Clasnctd Library i voL L Demos- 
thenes. London, Valpy, 1830. 

This is a reprint of Leland's Demosthenes, 
to be concluded in the second volume. The 
Famfly Classical Library is intended to present 
a series of the most ^iproved translations of 
the classical author as Demosthenes, Hero- 
dotus, ThucydMes, Xenophon, Homer, Cicero, 
Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, Virgil, Horace, and 
the rest, on an uniform plan, and at a mode- 
rate price. As this is only the old story over 
again, of pouring from one bdttle into another, 
we have nothing to offer in the way of critic 
cism, except to say, thai the mechanical de- 
tails, which in this case constitute the sole biisi- 
ness of the Editor, seem creditably executed. 
The character of Leland's translation of De- 
mosthenes, is loiig established, and deservedly 
very high.- There is no intimation of any 
new translations appearing in the course of 
the work ; and on the whole, it seems rather 
a book-making sort of concern. 

Bingetead Abbey: or the Stranger's Grave, 
with other Tales. By an Englishwoman. 
London, Hurst, Chance and Co. 1830. 

This book is* written, we believe, by Mi». 
Sargent, authbr of a life of Cranmer, and 
some other works. The story b lady-Uke and 
smoothly told ; and a sort of female Tremaine 
is converted to Christianity in a very decorous 
and edifying manner, by the serious reflections 



will doubtless be considered a desirable book. 
It is really very redpectfibly and evenly writ- 
ten, and the spirit which pervades it, is excel- 
lent ; but to those who require strong meat on 
subjects of divinity, it will appear a weak furo- 
duction. 

The Court and the Toum dnring the Reims of 
Louis XIV. XV. and XVL or Historical 
disclosures from unpublished MS6. 'IvoL 
8vo. Paris, Dentu, 1830. — London, Dulau 
and Co. 

We mention this Work only because it has 
obtamed considerable celebrity in Paris. The 
fact speaks volumes for the state of public mo- 
rals in that city. It is a confused compibtioti 
of disgraceful stories, fit only to adorn the pages 
of the scandalous magazine, and to pollute and 
debase the minds of those who delight to rake 
into snch abominations. It b some consolation 
to us to have burned the only copy, we believe, 
that came to Ireland. 



ihl unky which termini^tes with the death of suggested to her, by a certain ^ vary good sort 



Polyxeoa, eo feelingly described by Talthy 
hm. In glancing over the third volume of 
fits Tides of the Classics, we met the follow- 
ing verrion of the story : — 

« The Grecian fleet being about to depart 
from thb port, Agam^nnon and hb brother 
officers determined, previously to their embarks 
alion, to go and pay their devotions at the 
teeth erected to the memory of Achilles on the 
diore. Suddenly the ghost of that hero ap- 
peared, standing in a menacing attitude on the 
eenotaph. It had a fierce and firowning aspect ; 
and in a hollow murmuring voice it uttered 
those words : — * Tremble at the thoughts of 
departing from thb coast, without first making 
a sacrifice to the manes of Achilles^ He de- 
mands the blood of Polyxena.* 

«* The young and beautiful princess, the last 
consolation of her afflicted mother, was now 
.torn from the boiM>m of the dbtracted Hecuba, 
ttd led away to be sacrificed. The high-priest. 



of woman,** entitled lady Delamore, — to say 
nothing of the sympathetic feelings awakened 
in her breast, ** all by the death of a nate 
young man," who departs thb life in a very be- 
comihg and obliging way, principally for the 
sak^ of the opportunity that circumstance af- 
fords him, of leaving hb praver-book to the 
fab recusant. Thb tender mcident, is, of pieces, b beautifully done, but there b no inti< 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

TTie Wesiimnsier Review, No. XXilL^ 
January, 1830. 

This b avowedly the Radical Review of Eng* 
l&nd, and accordingly we find it, as might be 
naturally expected, coarsely written, but with 
much vigour and ability mhi^ed with its 
coarseness. It b also, as might be reasonably 
anticipated, very political, and therefore we 
have not much to say to H. The present 
number, contains a long and carefiiUy written 
article on the provincial newspaper pr^ whkh 
must have cost an infinite deal of labour to 
compile, and in which, after all, we do not fek 
disposed to repose much confidence, founded as 
It necessarily is, in a great measure, op oA- 
dal and parliamentary papery for the authority 
of which, at least as token by an uninitiated 
person, we entertain no very^profound respeei. 
The portion which relates to the press of 
DuKin and of Ireland generally, will however, 
doubtless prove interesting to Lrish readers. 
The writer gives a minute detafl of the cfa*- 
cnmstances, and pMieons, connectcid with each 
of the newspaper establishments in DuUin, and 
elsewhere, which we of coarse avoid, both aa 
political and personaL 

The artidefl in the Review which pleased us 
most, were those on the pbetical works of S. T. 
Coleridge, in which we were equally surprised 
and ^ratified to find, that almost justice, b done 
to Ii£r. Cole#ldge*s transcendant poetical geniu«w 
much as hb politicai prose b abused, and the 
short one on Frisian Literature. Thetranriation 
from a little piece entitled Nadkt, in the Lape- 
koer, a Friesland album of prose and verse 



course, too moving to be resisted for a moment 
The young lady, therefore, has no more to do, 
but sink upon the breast of lady Delamore, 
(mother of^ the dear deceased,) and confess, in 
a very pretty speech, that she b no longer 
faithless, but believing. A great deal of 
choice matter follows this ; but in the end, af- 
ter a due proportion of deaths, births, and 
marriages, mtermingled with a constant sea- 
soning of religious instruction, all that remain 
upon the scene, are made as happy as the day 
b long, and the curtain falls. By those who 
relish ipiittqal ^consolation minbtered promi- 



mation of the sororca f^om which it b derived. 

A Foreign Literary ChiAttta was last week 
commenced in London f we believe it b in 
connexion with the Lcmdon Literary Gaaettei 
and as it seems conducted with abili^, wa 
trusty it will succeed, ^t b mortifying to re- 
flect, that while Londoft^supports two Foreiga 
Quarterly Reviews, and wiu, it may be fairiy 
presumed, extend sufficient patronage to this 
hebdomadal miscellany; Foreign Literature b 
so little cultivated in Dublin, that new conti- 
nental works rarely reach our metropolb tiU 
they are idmost forgotten eyeiy where else. 
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'.tOg^meims ffandwffrterbuch der phUoaophU- 
AeH WistenmAaftai, k. «. w. (Sun&nl Dic- 
tionary of phllotophical Science, along with 
ito La(eimtur« and History.— By W. T. 
Knig, profesMT of Philosophy, at the Uni" 
vmily of Le^ng.-^ vob. dm 1827-88. 

In this mm of Encyclopndias and CompeH' 
diums, • Qeiaiaiiwriter of emiMBce has lieie 
published a complete Dictionary of PhihMo- 
,ph^; and indeed «iieh a woi^ had become 
gmte neceisacy .from the nximber df philoso 
phkal writers tliat have sprung vtp in Ger- 
many, and the impossibility of the general 
reader making himself acquainted with them 
all from their own writings. This work con* 
tains about 5000 articles, among which are 
neariy 1300 biogcaphical, in whidi the respec- 
tive heroes are deqiatcKed with the most sin- 
guhur and amusing sang-frmd. The author 
^ves the opinions of Spinoza, as quietly as 
lie does those of Thomas Aquinas ; yet in his 
origiaal articles, he cleaves dUsely to the^ mo- 
dem German opinions. Any thing connected 
jrith xel^gion, . without being treated with ab- 
solute disbelief is frittered ^away to a mock 
ratioiialism, whkh seems -to us to form the 
most chilling and dangerous of aJl modes of 
fiuth. 

In the article Origmd Sin, for instance, he 
combafei the orthodox opinion, until he comes 
to the argument, that the sm committed by our 
first parents, was entailed on then: .posterity, 
in lOce manner, as certain physical diseases 
would be. Then he grants, that this might 
IMMsibly be so ; butthe whole relation, he main- 
tabs, has a mythological stamp, which is also 
his opinion about other important points, whidi 
we were hi the hAbit of mterpreting literally. 
The idea of the Trinity he ascribes to the 
Teneration paid by all nations to the number 
three, and explains it also mythdogically, riew- 
ing the Dirine Being as three modes of ao- 
tion-.-generatiBg principle — ^preserving prin- 
crole— ^and conducting or sanctifying principle. 
He nijocts the word person : this appears to 
us, an <^ and well-known form of heathen- 
ism. He ends the article, however, by justly 
jfeprebating the senseless fashion of fbimtng 
images of such sacred sidijeota, as gross An- 
thronomoiphism. The greater part of the 
artides conclude with abundant references to 
original sources of information, on the subject 
treated of, amoi^ which we saw with pleasure, 
» considenble number of £ng)iih authors.-* 
We observed, however, a ludicrous mistake, in 
his artide Pt^, where he meations him as 
the author of a Natural Theology, and gravdy 
warns his readers not to coofcmnd ikim with 
poothar P^yley, who wrote the principles of 
Moral and Pohtioal Kiiloeophy, as bdng a 
swch eariier writer. 

This woric is useful to those who read Ger- 
man, as an easy means of finding information, 
in a very plain and nmple style, on subjects 
which now fTequen% occur m German lite- 
lature, and which they would not be incHned 
to fothom to their transcendental depths. Be- 
eides its general interest is considerable, con- 
4aining as it does, a veiy good account of tm- 
oient philosophy; but it is rather meagre 
^Ui respect to the modem jBnglish and 
FVettcii. 



K€>Tfi8 PROM THE liOG^BOeK CF 
A RAMBLfiE. 

Know ye the liiBd of dtdUykasjuiA «teDlc aitfllMS f 
Whose watipn are wavelrfti snd sUgnaatly ffnwn ; 
Where Mynheer, in Batarlan expansion oTteredie^ 
Aad Cigar4nT«kMl stupor, sits atill and sereoe. 

In the early part of last year, I was waiting 
in Rotterdam the arrival of a friend from 
England; and as some untoward circumstances 
had occurred to detain him beyond the ap- 
pointed time of his arrival, I had abundant 
opportunity to become domesticated in the 
family of mine host of the Boar*s Head.— ^Do 
not suppose, from the fact of my bei^ thus 
aifond, that I shall gratify either your _ 
ing disposition, or your love of personalities, 
by any little detail of family frtitings, from 
which the houses of the great are not always 
free : no — though the litermy worid does not 
want for instances of this practice, I shall ab- 
stain — :and merely confine myself to such deli- 
neation of the outward man, as may serve to 

make you acquainted. Mine host was the 

most ^mous gastronome of the low countries ; 
and, at the two.tables d*hote at which he daily 
presided, never was known to n^ect the 
order and procesuon of the various courses of 
soup, fish, game and sauer craut— of all and 
each of which he lai^ely partook. 

Would that George Cruikshank could have 
seen him, with that breastplate of a napkin, 
which more puyorum was suspended from his 
neck — whilst his hand grasped a knife, whose 
proportions would cast mto insignificance the 
ittofiensive weapon of our horse-ouaids— his 
head, too, was a perfect atudy. Giove ! wiiat 
depressions, where there should have been 
bumps — and then his eye, alternately opening 
and closing, seemed as it were to relieve guard 
upon the drowsiness of his features. 

He ^ke but seldom ; and despite my va- 
rious efforts to draw him into culinary discus.- 
sion, (having had some intention of publishing 
these ** Conversations**) he was ever on h£ 

guard, and only once when .but Igrow 

personal, aadshall return to myself.— So effecti:^ 
ally did the society of this sage — the air of the 
place— and, above all, the statue of Erasmus, 
which looked so peacefully on me from .the 
markeMilace, opposite to tne inn, conspire to 
tranqiilmize and calm niv mind — that in the 
course of a few weeks I had become as tho- 
roughly a Dutchman, as if I had never medi- 
tated an excursion beyond the Hague in a track- 
shuit. 

Dinner over, I was to be seen lolling under 
the trees on the Boomjes* — with my tobacco 
bag at my btitton-hole, and my meershaum in 
my hand, calmly contemplating tkb boats as 
they passed and repassed along the canfd. In 
this country, such a scene would have been all 
bustle, confusion and excitement ; there it was 
quite the reverse — scarcely a ripple upon the 
surface of the water indicated the track of the 
vessel, as she slowly held on her course. How 
often have I watched them nearing a bridge, 
which» as the boat approached, slowly rose, and 
permitted her to pass — ^whilst from the window 
of the low toll-house a long pole is projected, 
with a leathern piu^ at the extremity, into 
which tlie ancient mariner at the helm bestows 
his tribute-money, and holds on his way, still 
smoking. But now comes the ''tug o/^war;*" 
it is indeed the only moment of bustle I have 

« The Bfwent.ttreot of Rottordiun. The word 
"Boomiffff vrlnfrh f<< n dlminntlTe of B4»oni a tree, has 
b<M^ rwdned by M. adchacd. In bis **XM»tfaMih. 
Belgium,*' the Boom-quayTIT ^^ ^ 
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MfM* wltn«Med in tiMhnd. fi«^ is the Mdgo 
to got dowp^-^I>utch*mechMiics have provided 
•for ks^levatioii, but not for ite-doeoent ; and it 
4b in thi» emer g ency that the natioiial character 
ehines fovlb-«4md the same spirit of mutual ae- 
■kHunee and oo-vperition, whiah enabled ^them 
to '•teal a kiagdom from tiio ocean, becomeO 
sow trivrnpliaint. Man by man they are seea 
^ toQing up tfie sleep asceMt,'* and oreriring 
under many a fat burgomaster — die bridge 
riowly descends, attd rests again upon its foun- 
dation : doubtless, Ifiie the ancients, they choeo 
to porpetoate oustoms idiioh teach that laudsUo 
depondanoe of man upon his feUows— tho 
«tn«gset iiak tpdiioh binde us in society, rather 
than mar this mutual good feeling bymachami- 
cal invention. 

Day after day passed in this manner — and 
prcAahly, ydu wiU sav, how stupid, how tira- 
Bome, all this nmat have been s o would it, 
doubtless, to one less gifted with the organ of 
Bsrimilstion, or who had not» Uke me, endured 
the todimn of a soirdo at La<W • • « • •s. 

At length my friend Arrhre^ and, after afe^ 
days ipent in eflmmsstons to the Hague, and th9 
PaUce in the wood, (of which I ehall give you 
a sketch, when speaking of Flemish Painting 
in 1882,) we set off, in order to reach Cologne 
in time for the Musical FestivaL 

We left Rotterdam at night in the steam- 
boat, and the following morning found us slowly 
stemming the current of the rapid Rhine, whoso 
broad surface and unwooded banks, gave an air 
of bleakness and desolation, which more than 
once drove me from the deck to the warm stove 
of the cabin, crowded as it was with smoking and 
singmg Hollanders, on the way to the Fes- 
tival Once I ascended the ngging, to ^i 
a more extended view of ^ the sarroundmg 
country ; I might as well have remained be- 
low. A vast flat tract of land, intersected hf 
canals, and studded with an occasional solitar/ 
windinUl, was all the eye could compass, and 
then it was that I felt fiilly the force of Gold- 
smith's mot, that " Holland looks like a country 
swimming for its life.** Nothing breaks the 
dull monotony of a voyage on the lower Rhine^ 
except the sight of some vast raft of timber, 
peopled by its myriads of inhabitants dropping 
down the current. We passed several towns; 
but then variety of Dutc^ dty — Dutch lady^ 
and Dutch ship, is only a slight deviation from 
an established scale of proportions. Of my 
fellow-travellers, I can tell you nothing. I had 
no means of activating tneir acquaintance j 
they spoke French (and doubtless they had a 
right to do so) after a manner of their own, 
but were as unintelligible to me, as Kant*^ 
Metaphysics, or Mr. Montague's directioDa for 
dancing the new galopades. 

As an fflustration of the peculiarity of pro- 
nunciation, they tell of a Fleming commencing. 
I believt^ it is one of Benumarchais plays, v/iyi 
the line, 

Helas ! Je ne sals pas, quel coon je d<^ prendre^ 

upon which a witty Frenchman replied, 

—— HioitrieurpreiieK la poste et retooroez en Flandrst. 

Never was Parisian at Potzdam-more tho- 
roughly cnnuy^ than I ww, during this voyi^^ 
of two days. It was near night when I uraa 
roused from my slumber by the boat's arriviU 
in Cologne. I had been dreaming of all aorta 
of things and people — vkions of mulled wine 
and Mozart — beefsteaks and Beetboven, flitte4 
through my mind in all the mazes of mad con* 
fusion — and* with the valorous xesolulion .of 
realismg at least one part of my muaings, m 
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Um aluipe iif a kot tojqpcr, andii Qaak of NierMi- 
•teiiier, I went upon deck, wKen my friend came 
to meet me, Mrith the diaastroufl intelligence, 
that there was not an, unpocypied room or bed 
in the town. The good supper, the Keiren- 
tteiner, and die soft bedi-^n wUch I had xe- 
wtRed hv anticipation, fiuied like the ^ baseless 
&bric of a vision.** 

However, we set out on a voyage of disco- 
very, accompanied by a lit^e army of luggage-. 
porters, and laci^uies — one word of whoso lan- 
guage we did not undenttand — but who did not,, 
on that account, cease to hurl at our devoted 
beads, every baiharous guttural of their maca-. 
damtring tongue. 

In this manner we made the tour of the en- 
tire town ; and I was concluding a most affect- 
ing appeal to the sympathies of the vinegar- 
hoad landlady of the Hotel D'HoUande, which 
I already perceived would prove unsuccessful, 
when a Germaa merchant, with whom wo had 
travelled from Rotterdam, made Ids appearancf^ 
and by his kind interference weVero admitted. 
Having realized our intentions, with respect to 
tbe supper ; fatigued, ^v^ru out, ai^ exhausted, 
by onr indefat^able exertions, we wrapped our 
trpmiBlfin^ cloaks arovnd iu^ and slept soundly 
till moming. 

As we mid arrived here one day before the 
Festival, we had full time to see toe town. It 
is a mass of dark, nairow, ill-paved streets, 
with high, gloomy-looking houses— each story 
projectii^ beyond the one beneath, and thi» 
scarcely admitting the sight of the blue hea- 
ven above. 

The Cathedra], however, is one of the most 
beautiful qnyimens of 4he florid Gothic re- 
mainii^ in Eorope-^-and would, had it been 
compleiedy have greatly eclipsed the more cele- 
brated one of Strasbourg : the great entrance 
presents the richest instance of the laboured 
tncerj of ihu school of architecture I ever 
witneesed ; the structure was originally designed 
to be bailt in the shape of a cross — but two 
linbs were all that were ever finished ; the in- 
terior is divided into a number of small cha- 
pehries <wch pf which boasts its patron saint, 
vhqpebones are exhibited in a glass case, to the 
adnntian of Qie devotee. 

AmoBff the many relics preserved there, I 
wdl xmxNlect with what pnde the venerable 
sexiQiijpointed out to me tlie skull of Die Heilige 
drn Konig^ (hj these i? meant the Msyi, whom 
thcjcaU Uie Three Holy Kings,) one of whom 
bcug an African, his skull has been most appro- 
priately painted black! Li the middle of the 
giaat aiue stands a laiige misshapen block of 
■wblay abont two feet in height> and from three 
to four feet in length; this could never have 



1 any portion of the building, and stands, 
fike our Inui round towers, a stumbling block 
to ^ antiquarian^ 

The legend (I wish we could account fer the 
raaad towen so reasonably) says, that the de- 
ril had long endeavoured, by assuming various 
diyiiiM, to terrify the worlanen from the buil- 
do^ and bad practised all the devices approved 
oC «a ladi oocasions, to prevent its completion; 
bat hating fiuled in all, in a fit of ndeen, he 
InM this rodL through the roof d* the Gathe- 
^nd, and nether man, nor art of man, can 
anfl to remove it from its deep-rooted founda- 
tioa: — be this as it may, there stands the rock, 
mi (Eafnachlager, the Danish Poet, has al- 
iaki to it in his qiirited tale of Peter Bolt — 
♦»i a At B d into Bladkwood*8 Magazine, without 
adoHnriedgnient 



We vote early on tha foUowiag marntn&/ 
and profiting by the advice of that wisest of 
travellen, captain Dalgetty, victuaflod for an 
iadttfinite period. Aiid here let ma do justice 
to the character of Uiat worthy woman* whom 
I, in my profligacy, called vinegar-fticed — a« 
an artiste she M'as altogether unexceptionable. 

l^aten brnid (suth the proverii) is soon for- 
gotten. And if the passage is to be taken li- 
terally, so should it, say I. But at ihe same 
time I defy any mim, who has a heart to feel, 
and a palate to taste, ever to lose the recollec- 
tion of a well-dressed maintenon cutlet, or a 
chicken salad. No : it will recur to him, post 
totidem annos, and bring once more ' the soft 
treroulons dew* upon his lip. 

At last wq set out for the Festival , and al- 
though anticipating a crowd, yet we never ex- 
pected to have found, as we did, every avenue 
blocked up by people. But notwithstanding 
the immense number, and natural anxiety of 
all to press on and secure good places, nothing 
could exceed the good order and decorum ob- 
servable throughout ; it was a perfect coutra- 
diction to dean Swift's adage, — that a crowd is 
a mob, even were it composed of bishops. 

Into ' this dense mass we got gradually 
wedged, little regretting the delay which af- 
forded sp good an opportunity! of looking about, 
where th^e was so much to interest and amuse 

The Cologne belles, with theur tight laced 
boddice of velvet, their black eyes, and still 
blacker hair, rarely covered by any thing but 
a silk han^erchief lightly thrown over it, 
formed a strong contrast to the fair oom- 
plexioned, blue-eyed, daughters of Holland, 
whose demure, and almost minaudiere demea- 
nour^ was curiously contrasted with the aur of 
coquetry, which the others have borrowed from 
their French neighbours. While the fat, happy 
looking buiT^her, from Antwerp, stood in formi- 
dable relief, to the tall, gaunt Prussian, who 
was vainly endeavouring to mould his cast-iron 
features into an expression of softness, to 
salute some foir acquuintauce. 

My attention to the various coteries around, 
was drawn 'off by a slight motion in the crowd, 
indicating that those nearest to the door had 
gained admittance, and the swell of the music, 
as home upon the wind, it mingled with the 
din of the multitude, forcibly reminded me of 
the far off roar of Niagara, when first I heard 
it booming in the distance. 

' A change came o*er the spirit of my dream,* 
and deeply engrossed by the various associa- 
tions thus unexpectedly conjured up, I found 
m3r8elf, without being aware of it, at the en- 
trance of the cathedral 

Never shall I forget the effect of that mo- 
ment. The vast building lay before me, 
crowded with human beings to the roof. — 
MThile the loud bray of the <>rgan, mingling its 
artillery of sound* with the deafening peal of 
several hundred instruments, was tremendous. 

When I was auffioiently recovered fir^om my 
flnt sensation of exta<nr, I looked towards the 
chohr, hoping to see Ries or Spohr, both of 
whom were present ; but I could not recog' 
nise them in the distance. 

I had a very fine description of the festival, 
and the music, which consisted of selections 
from Handel and Beethoven, ready written, 
but I reallv feel that any attempt to convey 
the idea of this splendid spectacle, or my feel- 
iqgs on witnessing it, is altogether vain. In 
fiM(» ihfi. NiiMtioft of excitORMftt witd whiph I 



looked aad listened* wm too great to permit 
of any permanent impression, ci^pable of des- 
cription, remaining upon my mind* And I 
felt on coming out as if yean had rolled over mj 
head since the moming ; for we measure tmX 
past, not so much by the pleasurable or painful 
feelingB which we have experienced during Its 
lapse, as by the mere number and variety of 
sensations of whatever nature, that have im- 
printed themselves on the sensorium. 

And now, my dear reader, adi^ or rather 
an TOVoir — ^when next we meet, it shall bo in 
finer scenery, and better weather — the Rhine 
and Drarhentels aM'ait you, if not already y 
ried of the log-book of a rambler* 



SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

The death of Snr Thomas Lawrence haa 
naturally filled our minds with deep regret; 
feeling, as we do, that in him the arts have lost 
their brij^htest ornament, their best benefac->' 
tor. In whatever light wo^view fab character, 
vtrhether as a great and accontpli^ed pttinter — 
a liberal and enlightened patron — a ^nerous 
and manly rival of contemporary genias, or a 
courteous and perfect gentleman, he daims oar 
admiration and respect, for in him were centered 
all the high qualities which eonstitnte intel- 
lectual dignity. In his hands the art was 
(devated: Engbnd may therefore, be justly 
proud of her departed son, for he has done his 
part in raising her character amongst the natioiis' 
of Europe. 

Upon these great public ground^ do we* in 
common with the enlifchtcned portion of the 
British public, lament lus death* But as Iri^- 
men, as persons zealous for the welfare of our , 
native country, we in an especial manner, 
mourn his loss; for we are not unmindful of. 
the assistance which he gave to the rising arta . 
of Ireland, nor would we be deemed ui^pvteOil 
for such powerful and disinterested siqiport. , 

By his recommendation and advocacy, our 
national school of art, the Royal Hibernian . 
Academy, was instituted, He^ with a xeal 
worthy of his great and comprehensive nund» 
urged and sustained in the highest quarter, the 
claims of the Irish artists, aaid hailed their in- . 
corporation with the enlaiiged feelings of phi- . 
lanthropyt of patriotism, and of tasUv 

We trust It is not necessary to inform our j 
Irish raiders, that immediately after the incor- 
poration of the academy in question, their late 
venerated president, rranda J ohnst a n, Esq. , 
erected, wholly at his own expanse, that aobU 
building in Lower Abbey-street, now the xesi- 
deuce of that body. No sooner was that muni- ; 
ficent act communicated to Sir Thomas Ijaw- 
rence, than he at onoe made an oUBsr of his . 
services, to paint a whale-lengih portrait «» . 
Mr. Johnston, to be phMsed in (ha academy, of, 
his tributiB of veneration and ra^ect for that ; 
man, who, to usjb Sir Thomas's own worda^ j 
** was our common benefiM^tor and friend." 

Thii offer was communicated thr^ui^ one of, 
the memben of the Royal Hihemiaa academjr* 
Mr. Thomas J. Mulvpay, who was then m 
London, and who indeed had alwm been the 
medium of communication between Sir Thomaa , 
and the academy. Throa|h ihia gentleman, 
he also presented ihe fine cast of the Barberini 
Fawn, which u now placed in the academy. 

The delicate state of BCr. Johnston's health 
was such, that^ was unable to visit London, , 
from the period Biwhksk Sir Thomas had made 

hi« g«iMrotta off«r»ju)i Aai qrc«Bii«i>«€ \ms 
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iffitcfrtmaXAj prevteiit^d the academy ffom now 
possessiiig one of the finest vnnrkM of that great 
painter — f^ it was his intention to have made 
it truly worthy of the great occasion. 

A very sh^irt time before Mr. Johnston's 
death, when he fouhd his health fast declinine, 
he requested Mr. Mulrany to offer to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, on the first opportunity, an 
ardent expression of his thanks, for the honor 
that he had intended hiih. Immediately on 
&s death, Mr. Mulvany wrote, informing Sir 
Thomas of the melancholy tidings, and stating 
in Mr. Johnston's own words, the request that 
he had made — the answer to that letter, wc arc 
now enabled, by the kindness of the gentleman 
to whom it is addressed, to lay hefore our 
readers ; and a document, more honorable to Sir 
Thomas's head and heart, or more deeply inter- 
esting at the present moment, to every en- 
lightened or generous mind| wo could not*oifer 
to the public eye. 

RusaeiLs^uare, March 19th, 1829. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have never receiyad intelligence that has 
more sincerely grieved me, than the news 
which you now send me. You know that I 
cannot mean to say, that I» who have lived 
neady to the common age of man, and have 
had my share of private sorrow, feel the loss 
you haye announced to me, with the same 
poignancy of grief, that lon^ intimacy of friend- 
Ship, or liill nearer ties, inflict upon us at the 
moment of separation ; but concern more ge- 
nuine or* deep, for the death' of an individual 
whom I have been taught to regard with every 
fteling of esteem, respect and admiration, I 
certainly have nevet felt. I need not say how 
much these sentiments nre at once enhanced 
and embittered by. that generous remembrance 
of me in his last moments, iHuch you so feel- 
ingly oommonicate, and which I shall lon^? hold 
io my heart, as the dearest tribute of a mend. 

I am sure that no testimony of respect and 
gratitude wiU b6 wanting at this afflicting mo- 
ment if I were not fettered by engage- 
ments of so imperious a nature, as to be in 
themselves the most serious duties, I ^ould 
hiold thtt sad event ample cause and justifica- 
tion, of my long-hoped-for visit to Ireland, 
that with the gentlemen of the Academy, I 
n^^t have the consolation of joining in the 
last duties to the memory of our common be- 
neftictor, atid testifying that deep impression 
of the noH^nosB of his mind, which will How 
mix iteelf with every effort of that Institution, 
\dioee welfare must have had precarious exis- 
tence, but for the influence of his example. I 
shall be still more anxious to follow^ at humble 
distance, the path in which he has trodden ; 
and if the exertions of my pencil, may indeed 
be considered a comparative advantage, to the 
annual resources of the Academy, they shall 
never be wanting while I live. 

I beg the fiivour of yon to infonn me of the 
eflrliest and latest time of receptibn, of the 
works mtraded for the ensuing exhibition. I 
know not if it will be in my power to exhibit 
a whole length, but those of other sixes, I 
shall certainly send, of recent exeoition, and 
which have never bc^n exhibited. 

I know not i^faat family this <^stimable man 
has left ; but I leave in the charge of my friend, 
Mr. Molvany, the duty of offering my con- 
dolenoe and respect. 

Pray remember me with ngtardi to the gen- 
tlfmen of tho MihenuMi Acwtemf ) wmI be-i 



lievo me to remain, with the sincerest thauks. 
My dear Sir, 
Your obliged and faithful friend, 

Thomas Lawrence. 

To Thomas J. Hnlrany, Esq. 
&C. &c &c. 
Royal Hibomiaa Academy, Dublin. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of 
a voluminous and most interesting correspon- 
dence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, on the im- 
portant subject of the best means of advancing 
the interests of the Arts in Ireland. To this 
we shall at some future period most gladly 
recur ; but for the present we must conclude 
our mournful tribute of esteem and regret, 
subjoining only some lines which have just 



J lusl 
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been handed us by a young artist, who, Hke 
ourselves, was the friend and the admirer of the 
late iliustarious president* 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

When wealth's proud children yield their parting 

broath, 
When Htate and pomp are clos'd in cloomy death. 
We feel no panflh-or but a passing thrill, 
We/eel no \Q6t^--tkeir space will quickly fill ; 
But wh<*n the soul of firenius wiiups it's way. 
Deserts it's tenement of mortal clay, 
When all is flod, that made that frail abode 
An humble imaf e of it's mighty God ; 
Then do we feel, ii«truth, a wasting dearth. 
The sure mortalitv of all on earth I 
If wo forget a wlule Death's dreaded sway» 
Forget that genius! hath it's final day. 
As stormy clouds o'er sunny sether roll 
llie awing truth comes o'er the thoughtless soul : 
We wake in sorrow from the idle dream — 
Scarcely as true the painful thought we deem- 
Scarce can believe— the mind, tiuit secm'd to glow 
With Heaven's own fire, to light this world below. 
Has ceased the beaming of it's brilliant ray. 
It's brightness quench 'a in nature's sad docav. 
Lawrence, such soul was thine ! — Great in thy Art, 
Who^e magic skiH could fonn— nay life impart 
To lifeless canvas ! — Thou whose hand could best 
A fleeting grace — a glowing charm arrest ; 
Thon that could'st trace, with free and flowing line. 
Each beaming feature and each form divine } 
Thou that could'st paint, not outward grace alone. 
But In whose works, the inward being shone. 
Art thou too gone ?— l*hy quickening spirit fled t 
Is thy liand nerveless — all thy powers sped f 
Weep Graphic Muse, for thy most favoured son 
Has ceased to breathe — his mortal course is mn I 
Weep Muse of British Art^for thy great Ucfat 
Has merged it's splendour in the gloom of mghi I 
Weep !— for the richest lawrel on thy brow 
No more in living freshness there shall blow I 
But— long the odour of the plant shall live. 
And name of Lawrence shall through ages give 
A haliowVi fragrance to th' Historic page 
That holds the record of a wond'rons age ; 
Yes England's Van-Dyck I— thy great name shall bo 
A theme of wonder to posterity I 
AndjphcBnix.like thy fame shall soar on high. 
For fame so bright as t^ne, shall never die I 



REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 

La Bella CapricdofOy composed for the Piano- 
Forte hy J. R. Hummel, Maitre de Cha- 
pelle. Sake- Weimar. — J. B. Logier, Dublin. 

Hummel is decidedly our faronrite living 
composer. La Bella Capricdosabaeharming 
piece, and richly deserve hieh praise. T^b 
composer appears to have laviuied npon it many 
of lus choicest thoughts ; and those who are 
acquainted with the works of this celebrated 
artist, wiU |nt>bably agree with us in thinking, 
that in point of sentiment, pathos, and feeling, 
scientific modulation, and general effect, it may 
almost be placed at the head of all his produc- 
tions of a similar description. Music is a lan- 
guage capable of pourtraying all the passions 
and emotions of the soul, and as the introduc- 
tory part of the piece before us (a Lorffhetto 
moveniebt) p08se*»es an unusual d^^ree w pow- 



eMi expression, We iMl bestow upon it a more 
than ordinary degree of attention, in developing 
the particular flings which it is designed to 
excite in the mind of the hearer.— But, in 
order that our doing so may not only be profit- 
able to the mnateur and young professor of 
music, but tdso be made interesting even to ve- 
terans in the art, we shall proceed analytically, 
and exhibit the means wMch the authoi* has^ 
employed to produce the desired effect. TKe' 
commencement is beautiAilly expressire of in- 
tense feeling — oi resignation, and of hope. — 
These are still more poweifully developed when 
the Author (at the beginning of the second 
page) modulates to D fiat; contintung this' 
strain to the 8th bar, the miodtda^on, instead 
of proceeding to E flat, (for the arrival of whirfi 
the ear had beeii previously prepared by the do- 
minant B flat,) is suddenly interrupted by the 
interposition of the dominant G. By this de- 
ceptive resolution, the mind is thrown oat of 
its equilibrium, .and rendered restless. In this^ 
strain the author continues during the four fol- 
lowing bars; at the end of which, instead of 
being relieved from suspense by a resolution to 
C minor, (the expected key,) it is again dis- 
appointed, as before, by a deceptwe resobitiom, 
by the dominant chord of E, at bar 1 1 ; ^md 
by these reiterated disappointments, the Aiind 
becomes still more restless and agitated ; and 
though a resolution to A mtaor is permitted at 
bar Id, yet the composer, by his quick transi- 
tion to the neighbouring keys, shews, that it is 
not his intention that the noitid shall yet come 
to a state of rest We shall now draw our 
readers' attention more particularly to what 
follows. From bar 15| commences a series of 
modulations, which are indeed calculated to 
reach the inmost recesses 6f the soul ; and ao 
weU has the composer succeeded in conveying 
to others what he must have felt at the time of 
writing these effusions, that the performer Jiim* 
self is startled at what he has been instrumental 
in effecting — for, at bar 12, the ear having 
been led, by the introduction of the sharp sixth, 
to expect a cadence in A minora we are, by 
means of an enhormonic ehtmge of that chord, 
at bar 14, precipitated as it were into the orin 
ginal key of Bflat — and here, ihsfvndamenttd 
chord not being in1at)duced, the mind thus left 
in uncertainty, is suddenly arrested by the chord 
of Q flat lliis unexpected transition, together 
with the rythmical form of the passages in the 
trMe, and plaintive melody, expressive of grief 
and despondency, in the bass, commencing from 
bar 15, is truly sublime. 

The treble now gradually ascends with chords, 
in contrary motion with the bass, admirably ex- 
pressive of returning hope. 

After this, (preceded by a brilliant cadenza 
upon the dominant of the original key, expres- 
sive of joy and .exultation,) commences the ' 
allegro movement eSs Polacca — a beautifiil 
and spirited movement; — ^but, as we have 
already gone to greater lengths than we at first 
intended, we shall close our observiftions, for 
the present, with this remark — naturally sug- 
gested by the excellence which we hare been 
contempmting — that music which is not calcu- 
lated to influence powerfully the faculties of 
the mind, may amuse the uninitiated, but can 
never gratify the judicious, por interest the 
true lover of this delightful art . Tlie work is 
well brought out, and does the editor credit. 
An error of the types is perceivable in page 8, 
bar 1 — E fiat ini Che bass should have been D 
flat, 6-4. 
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{Sim me but v^ Arab Steed ; a Romance, com- 
posed by O. A. Hodson, Dublin. 

fiflr. Hodaon bas favoured us with many 
veiy pretty and efTective vocal pieces, of which 
the **Arab Steed,** stands conspicuous. But 
why should Mr. Hodson take a subject from 
Btisim ? We are convinced that Mr. H. has 
no OGcauon* from poverty of invention, to se- 
lect from any writer of the present age. This 
is a spirited. and effective little composition, and 
does Mr. Hodson credit In bar 6, we shonld 
have, preferred D sharp, instead of F sharp ; 
the chord of B would then have been com- 
plete, and the essential Sd of the chord Aot 
wanting, llnis^ however, apuears an over- 
sight, or probably ah error of tne engraver. 

As to Massaniello, of which we have been 
requested by divers correspondents, to speak 
more at large than we did in our first Number, 
we have only to add, that while we concede 
great praise to Auber, for his daring and ju- 
^adma departure from the Vive la bagatelle 
style of the French school, to that of the great 
Gennaa and Italian masters, we greatly re- 
gret the utter want of originality in his melo- 
diet, which are, without exception, but mediocre 
atthebesU 

The overtmne is for the most part heavy ; 
though there are some passages which would 
deserve considerable' praise, did we not recog- 
Blse in tliem the diablerie style of Freyschiitz. 
The two Prcghiere contain some beautiful 
hmnony, and are the best qMcunens we have 
of Anber's talents, in that important branch 
of musical composi ti on. We must confes^ 
however, we do not at all relish any attempt 
to imp^nrt from the Continent, the profane 
modcery which is nbw so feshionable there, of 
iatrodnctng pra^^ers upon the stage. To us it 
is very revolting to see a set of motlies kneel- 
ing in the Theatre, with the gestures of sup- 
plication to tiie Supreme Being, even although 
they do it, as Puff says, vastly well, for per- 
soBs not much in the habit of praying. 

For the rest, the chorusses are tolerably 
good, aad tl^ mdodies in them are somewhat 
better than the reit. As to the single songs, 
they are poor enough; evisn the barcaroUe, 
and Sister Dear, contain but little original me- 
lody.. An French music b, we thinki par- 
ticidacly ill-adapted to English words. 



THE DRAMA. 



FRENCH THEATRE. 

" Hail sprightly land of mirth sod tocial esse.** 

In the course of last year, 175 new plays, 
tisislated, adapted, and composed, have been 
performed at the numerous Theatres of Paris ; 
and of this prolific progeny of Apollo mimi- 
k^rns* <mly about a dozen survive the criticRl 
blasts of those modem Athenians, who still 
spend gr^ part of their time telling or hear- 
ing some new thing. Among those we re- 
mark Guillaume Tell, Marino Faliero altered 
^rom Lord Bpon's Drama, and Elizabeth of 
Eogiai^ Ine Bride of Lammermoor has 
also been brought out at the Italiens : it has 
Aot made its fortime with the Parisians, though 



containing some enchanting morceaux, particu- 
larly a dnet between Sontag and Donzelli. 

It is said B&nnger is .busy in hjb imprison^ which though certainly ^ not beyond the reach 
with a five-act drama. of art>*' since an artist has developed it; yet 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

London, ISM Jan, 1830. 

The frost and* snow of Christmas have de- 
parted, and were (of course) succeeded 1)y in- 
conceivable muddiness. You in Dublin, can 
huve no . notion of the horrors of a London 
thaw. The melted snow lingers, as if loth to 
depart from the footways, and me eternal crowd 
and tramp, tramping along, chums it up with 
mud, and this delectable combination flies right 
and left, from the heels of every hurrying pe- 
destrian. You come to a crossing place which 
has been swept, and find a dray delivering 
coals, drawn right across it. You pass round 
the obstmction, through four inches deep of 
thin snow-gutter, which possesses a curious sa- 
turating power, that I leave the chemists to 
explain, and just as yoti are about to spring on 
the pathway, a victualler's cart dashes past, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, and the wheel 
chan(*ing to slip into a hole, ejects therefrom, 
about tMr'o quarts of the liquid mud aforesaid, 
which lauds safely and sofUy in your bosom, 
from whence it trickles in streams of most pic- 
turesque irregularity down your light grey 
trowsers, which you have chosen specially be- 
cause you have with unsuspecting faith, be- 
lieved a ^ tailor's lie,** that Uiey don't ** shew 
the mud." 

Now, there is a prospect of frost and snow 
again ; but how can a nervous man enjoy any 
of the pleasures [of frost, with the anticipated 
horrors of thaw* ever before the eyes of his 
rination. 

hose who can go out to Theatres on such 
keen, cold evenings as we have, divide their 
raptures between the Elephant (roajores prio- 
res,) and Miss Fanny Kemble. For my part, 
I prefer the latter, for which preference I have 
got into some discredit with all my friends, 
who affect a aentimental turn. The <* sweet 
Elephant'* they say, but no matter, I'm old 
enough now to stick to my own -opinion, that 
Miss Kemble is the cleverer, and more delightful 
actress of the two. Thy ptu^on, sweet Fanny ! 
for daring a joke, where thy name is concerned. | 
What though thou art not beautiful, b there 
not "a mind, a music, breathing from thy 
face ?" and then, the beautiful articulation 
of Shakspeare's delicious poetry, which thou 
has made me enjoy with almost the addi- 
tional charm of novelty. Miss Kemble's voice 
is, (to my thinking) delightful, — clear and 
soft, like the ' sound of a tenor string on the 
harp ; and though there is sometimes a little 
monotony in her recitation, and rather too 
much appearance of study, yet after all, the 
more one*s mind dwells upon the recollection 
of her performance, the more is one disposed 
to speak with admiration. 

A good portrait of her has come out at last, 
from a dra\i'ing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
alas ! that I should say it, the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. He has not left behind him an 
equal in the art to which he devoted himself. 
Portrait paintmg is certainly not in itself the 
noblest walk of the artist; but what painter 
gives more delight, than he who bids the fe»> 
tures that we love to look upon, live on the 
glowing canvas, aud who could do this with 
such exquisite perfection of truth and ele- 
gance, as the Ute lamented President. It was 
absolute luxury to dwell upon his female por- 
traits, they breathed all over with a gr^cc. 



had all the charm of cultivated nature. The 
elegance of iiis own soul dwelt Jipoo h>«w<|rk8^ 
and many a fine 'and kindred mind will now look 
upon the exquisite likenesses of their inenda 
which he has. painted, with a deep sigh to the 
memory of him, who can add no more to these 
beautiful specimens of art. His illness was 
very short, and the immediate cause of his 
deaths has been variously described. I have 
reason to believe, however, it was caused by 
ossification of the heart. 

As to literary m^^tters here— rhut hpl4!^— 
There is a gleam of sunshine : and really in 
these tim^ that is not to be lost. I shall 
write about liten^ matters next time^ an^ 
meanwhile order my horse, and go forth, ft 
he slips, and I break my neck, you will not 
hear again firom your faithful correspondept» ^ 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

LINES FROM THE DANISH. 

\\'hflt i- it, itj'Hf iiiFiLf^, thnt f^nrni'tiir*^"* fflfl *n, 

\\\\n\ ^H^I^Ii. iny NiHfl lipart (n ft rhnin of L-wiftr^xilf 
t i,!tj I In- frmrikattin- <.if rlij spirit Miivr 

r^i' iniiLl''h'd v^'ith (li** ^l*«rn'is thut N-um Sn tliy rniif? 
Ih Shi' rhnmi^ eif thy f<*nqni^t» tKy ***H. H(i*f mm^, 

Or Uii^Hi^xihb r^jtrtn irf fhy hrttfht Mm- ey»Jf 
\* flu- tfiiipl'' itlMTp.'Htiftm^iwi, wli»^rc,(rmn*l*'Tif" pfpofiirs 

Thv wf»ri k^nvuiir hrMH^t, ftr thi- ffH-rHttul h|f*k^^ 
Oh! kTVi-ly'ftthmv I'yc, \m% mnrr hivHy PtiiiiwUtro' Ji 

1 bf spirit imwit-li'd', MnvtiHu'ml Uy linit'— 
The ffAiTW iHFiTT 1m' fftir tUr-*' wTuH-^f- rry«f »l wp rknv If, 

Km isMT^r wHliiii h \\\\- pii-lur*' sn^tltm^— 
rhfi" Avri'ct M-t' thy li^jthi^yft ^r^(^^^* ^\\v*rX X^*y nnroUi 

I vfljiip tht* hjirp ff»T it" hrip-Tit !*»ri*i(i?^ nf ^ftU^ 

But i-AViir tht' nrnnts tn<" ^'M -iihnfr-^ ifclHiV**-— 
A Jul LTiy briiK^t. VAf- tlu' i*i:*li <»f tin- timpTf, 

\b fair— bat it sw<^Us o*er a besrt mAredMaa ; 

shr&iei 

'Tia thLThoidsmylu)^^ of controul ; 

I loTft the attire of thr spirit below, 



1 love the white arches, in imOeoty blendtaff, 
Bnt worship the God th«t*8 luithroned in the 
*Tis this, dearest inaUl, that enraptures m» so. 



Bat rarrerenee the pones that 



TIMB-nONOBBD PBBSIDBirrI 



l» thy soul 



\ do meet certainly concur in the sent^ 
ments of your fiur correspondent, Mrs. Hall» 
and confidently trust that eyery Irish heart 
will sympathise in the success of yoRW very va- 
luable periodical. My poetry* unfertunately^ 
is not equal to my patriotism. — If> .however* 
you tliink the following specimen worthy of 
msertion in your Gazette, it b most cheer(ulijr 
at your service ; while I should, perhiqw, pr^ 
mise, that not having the love and fear of 
fashion and good breeding before my eyes, \ 
have already, on the birth-day of )890, pr^ 
sented it in due form, 

TO MY WIFE. 

Dear angel I be the fault forgiven. 

If ever, when before thee, ' 

I feel as it the voice of heaven . 

Commands me to adore thee. ' 

My hopes were cold, my thpqrfits were dark» 

An4 love seemed bliMi forbidden. 
Till you inspired the genial sparlc, 

And homed me in an Eden. 
Then blame me not^ my sainted Kale, 

If ever when before thee, 
1 feci as if the voice of fate, 

3 me to adore tooe. 



Than when upon PemHan shorts. 

The shades of night retiring, 
The sno, his golden radiance pa«ur8» 

Creation's boKora firing ; ; 
The (dmple <*iM of natore «n]M, 

Hut heartfelt homage rendefs,. 
Mistakes the agent of his gb^ 

And bows before ms splendors. 
Tlien blame me not, mv f '""^^ "* 

If ever when before thi , 
I feel as if the voice of fain 

ComvMiids jne to adore thee. 

Poet** Comor.^ ... 
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Tli5tT, Mm, 
IflHandf V 



TiMtHdiHraMfoinetotldiir 

Sre Utrti beffuU'd ne, now ahonld ak and w««« t 
AttHowfhMykewiwimldbrMki aBdhatetke 

And w^ tar nlgif^ tliiit 1 a wliUe nrtght tteep. 

M T ackfaif MOMi In tk» balm of aliwp : 

Yet wkrn tlie-<terkae» throads me, 4>ft I say. 

How long thme MooiiifM vltfib mimt I keepf 

Why UmiKta thos the Sud'b rerolvinir ray f 

OfV if 1 etence to eloee my toar^woln eycf. 

And dream of peace and happiness again — 

Or, akuMd a TMonary fom ailHe, 

Source of my Aeetinf blUts and eadleas pain 2 



•wJiea f wake, Kow MttiT are ray iiifrh/- 

hwartmybrain! 

H, 



All ., 

What nMMl*Dlng ftmciea ■hutit athn 



LITERARY AND SCIEyTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

At a kte voM^g of the Cambridge Pluk). 
flophied Sociotf , Pretesaor Wliewell of Trinity 
College, continued the reading of hia essay 
* On the causes and characters of pmnted 
tfrchitectufe^'* and e^plmne^ the influence of 
the pointed arch upon the other memben of 
buildings, through which inilueiice the Roma- 
nesque style, was gvadually superseded by the 
VMT opposite ion» of the Gothic. 
^ Ifk the course of his observations on the 
transition, by means of the early English style, 
he took occasion to remark that the invention 
of the flying buttress Wos of as much impor- 
tance to the complete developement of the 
Gothic style, as that of the pointed arch. 

From Italy we learn, that a most singular 
distribution has been made of the remains of 
Canova. His body is to be deposited in tlie 
new church built at his own expense a^ Pos- 
sagno, his birth place. Uia heart had been 



neeted with tiie Fine Arts in our preset 
numbei:^ have compelled us to omit several 
Reviews and various other important articles, 
which were abreadyin type- The Confessions 
of i Ribbomnan, an Kish Story, shall cer- 
tainly appear in our next A Sketch of Ed- 
ward Pennefather, Esq. K. C. in the next, or 
at latest in the foQowing Number. 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

WORKS IN THE PRKSfl. 

The flrst Vol. 4to. of Mr. Moore*i Llf a of Lord Byron 
19 exp(>cted in a fewdnys ; wu have made arrangements 
to obtain the pariietjt ropy; the second volume will not 
appear Cor several montlis. 

We understand Sir Walter Srott has a Romance in 
hands, of which Sir James Douglas (who bore the 
BruceK heart to Sfmin) is the hero. 

Allan CuuuingluuBa's eecuod volume of Die Uvea of 
RritiMh Painters, whirh will rootnin the lives of Opie, 
Wait, Barry, Blake, Bird, FuM^i, and Raybum, is in 
profTViH. 

'liio Country Cnrate, by the author of the *< Subal. 
tern." 

LAwric Todd, 3 vols, bv John Oalt 

R*'«e Cailliu*it TraveU m Africa 

'llic Novel of Evan Vefeighcu, translated from the 
Rowdan, in 4 volumes. 

Records of Captain Clnpperton's last expedition to 
Africa, by Richard louder, the only survlviug member 
of thn expedition, in two volumes. 

The Sacred Harp, a collection of Rarred poetry, new 
oditiiin wi^h a portrait of Bishop Heber, in a few da>"S. 

Thw Areanaof Sh-iiniee f.* IKJO. 

'IVaitJ and .Stories of tiie Irish Peasantry, 2 vols. 

The I^wjt Heir, a novel In 3 voU. 

Creiitiott, a poi>ro in small 8vo. 

The Jew, a novel in 3 voi". 

An Ei-clesijkiUcal CaU'chisui of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, iHino. 

Ireland, aitd a Hemcdy fur its BvHs, 12ino. 

ITie fin$t part of a new i4tfri<<8 of tlie I'raiumctionfl of 
the Fellow*and Ucentiates of the King and Queen's 
College of PliyHiciajui of Irebuid, » in the presn. W( 



connrned to the aeademy of Fine Arte, at ""♦••'•^tiuid that it v»iii bo brouKht out iuatttyksvery 
IT • \ ,. ' p «• . '•*r "^nperior to any of tlie former volumes. 

Venice, but m consequence of some dispute, it _ *"*"'""** 

has been iinafly resolved to place it under a 



Mr. Darby ComeUns 0*Hoolahmi tan oar thanks, but 
it would be what Mf. WiUian Smfth of Norwids caHa 

very ill taste " in as, to print such laVish praiiie of 
ourselves In our own colnmns ; we own, too^ we quite 
atrree with Ms old noTM, that, man and boy, he is too 
much (riven to *' slippin' an* slitherln* about, like a 
lump of butther on a hot piatie," if, however, ho 
wooid fhvour us with the promised tme. founded oa 
troth and natnre, we shaB reeelre H fftadhr. 

We are very mnoh obliaml to O. P. M. for his kind- 
ness and 9004 wishes. Had his lines reached us fa 
tlrae^ they should have appeared, but the suliilect Is noW 
we Umr, too aWt&qiuted. 

Fw a number of poetSral and other favoivs, frwm 
Londdn and elsewhere, ws can oAr only tfils amrai 
sdcBowiedgmcnt. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Competed uritk LUeraivre, tie Art*, Edueaiion, ^. 



WidMJas Martin. (naarJ7.tweiity vears In the House 
of Chasttbera and Hanican,) ACCOUNT BOOK 
MANUFACTURER, PAP£R MERCHANT ij» 
GENERAL STATIONER, 14, Cork-hill, DubUnT 

NICHOLAS MARTIN respectfaUy 
announces that he has commenced business oa 
h» own account, and trusts from his experience of tb« 
Stationary buifaiess in its several brandlies, and inatw 
especiaUy of the Manufacturtny Departuient, (whielt 
is conducted nnder hhi o^vn immediate innpeetion) to 
Rivo satiaftiction in the execttC&Sn of all orden wtOk 
which he nmy be favoured. ^^ 

His stock of Account Books, Psner, ftr, embrscn 
every d«sscTlptiou in ffenehil use, w^eh, with all minor 
Articles of Stationary, will be ^d on the sMrf swHfrl. 
m/e te»iiiM, whence he hopes to ensure a portloa of 
Publkj patronage and support i~rnoo or 



Boo&dferr' Appreniiem. 



cenotaph in the church, Dei Frati in Uuit city. 
Tlie academy howerer, still decdring to possess 
some relic of the immortal sculptor, addressed 
his brother, intreatint^ permission to obtain the 
right hand of the artkt, with whiich he executed 
so Many ehefi^ ettwre. M, Canov», the 
brother, has- eoi|sented> stipidating tliat in the 
event of the aeademy at Veaioe, being at any 
time siippressefl^ or tmnored to another city, 
the kaad shall ha restored and re-united to the 
boi^, itt the^ dnirch of Podsagnb: 

A bond to thk pUsct has been executed in 
ia» fbnn, aa^ the academy has obtained « tin 
wmfthy hamh** 

fii lihe< iMst new monthly, we observe in a 
eotfvmlution; on art and artiste, the foMowing 
aenleiice: 

« In Ireland, a thirst foi^ the arts begins to 
be felt, despite the de«re of the Orange faction, 
to prolong the exuting darhnus of mental 
culture tJiere.**" 

Really the conducton of tliis Magazine, 
seem disposed to riA^al Master Wiliiam Cobbett, 
in the perverse ingenuity with which they mix 
up politics, and tiieir own pectdiar rSews on 
party qi»e8^n% with every subject of which 
they treat. We certainly did not expect to 
find in aiiy article professedly devoted to tiie 
Fine Arts, the sinjrular information that Orange- 
men rmrded palntmg with a jaundiced eye. 
We rather think the writer in the Magaadne, 
is grossly ignorant of the present state of the 
Arts in Ireland. 

The vetf. kt» airivid of the new seHc« of 
TaUa of the Munstor Festival^ whidh is only 
now reaching the Booluallara' shops, and the 
hirge space neoessarity d«Yoted ta^u^wlt con- 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Tlie Criminal Code for Ireland, by Wm. C M'Der- 
BMitt, &q. Barri^cratlAW. 8vo. ttta. 

AanualBioKrapby luid Obltnary for 1830, ©ra Ma. 

Adventures of au iriah Geutieman, 3 vote poet 8va 
£1. Ha. tJd. f I— 

Life of Major Genera} Sir T. Munro, by the Herd. 
Mr. «U»iff, a voUi. 8V0. jCl. Ifls. 

PHmary Prin<riplc8 of ChristlauitT, by the Right 
Rev. Utemas Hnrgt^^ 

paraLy, a tale by the Auflmr U <* Rich<dieu,'* 3 
voU. jei. Ua. CO. ^ 

The Literary fllno Book or Ralendar of Literature, 
Sir. tnr IwciO, ft*. 

/sirilirinu'* Christ i^n flatland, I2mo. 4«. 

i I -tun's IkivtTly, 'J x^AiL. ri,tyal8vo. £\. 19b. 

J i.|jhi#r'!i l*f«i'(i><t; lA tlut Htiii^f) «f Lords, 8vo. 14b. 

Hiu ut^tin^ V A s^rf lUMid y^ I '-."i ^ 1 1 '. 8s. 6d. 

Arr!]j:ir ttn-*r[l, a tjth'i iHin.h. Is. Gd. 

!rl-U l*(ii**ti. hjhI iSitffti^^ IxiiithirdM, 3i. 

Ilr.it- ims hliil'-X iif ^^lolivr'ltwi, 8vO. ISS. 

iJf.' i:x! >K riHiit, ubo*jk uj Intluce boys to read, 18Uu>. 
heir tu,invl 4^. tUl 

' i '■■"• ir ti^iff lijick'ln England, 3-vola. 12mo. 

Carne's OVsTcb in the Ea«t, 1 vol poet 8vo. Ids. Gd. 
rhe Olive hnuwh, iano. 4*. Od. bound in siUc, with 
portrait of Rov. Doetor Gordon of Edinburirh. 

iA?^°» ^ 1*^"* ^y Robert Montgomery, I roL 8vo. 
lOa. nd; 

A Mantwl of the Weather for 1830, by Georire Mac 
kenrie, f^o. %. 

Colerl<1|re on the Consfittttion of Church and State, 
8va Ids. W, ' 

Family Classical Library, vol 1, 18mo. 4s. 6d. De- 
moiitltenes. 

UubriCs British Colettisl Atlas, part 1, dto. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W^ have reesived Hakaf '8 essay ort the comparative 
merits of rhyme and blank verse, and have given it 
that ** ralm peruitai '* whii'h he so earnestly entreats. 
We «re very far from tlilnking the ci>mpo!)ition ** silly 
or trllttng»*' but it inmlduot be permitted to appear in 
o»u: paf(i8 for several reasons, one of which is, that it 
lias the mufortime to be not at all new. If our me. 
mory serve us, otir rorrespoiident has only to turn to 
the prafaee to the tnmshitkm of the lUfid In Cou^'t 
Works, to find a brief and compreheusive summary of 
Ills argumontx. In the Essay on the Idim of Univmial 
Fodvy pn>ll9ced to Blafaofk Kurd's Contaentary on tlie 
Ajcs MeUca of Roraee, he will, we think, meet sobm 
regent oOienrAOont on the odl^8ia& ' '"^^"^^ 



A YOUNG Lad of good Education, vfll 
XI. he taken as an Iitn-deor apprenthr, by a Book. 
s^er and Stationer | as he would b<r treated as «s# 



WeSH's Cfrrtaati$kg^ LWrttr^. 

\ GLANgB over the 'Calalogue and 9irti«. 

•■<P%.ft"*^5j "^ ^"^i*" ''*'^ ^^ delHOTOtrate to 
r'LS''*Hji *^^ extensive scale upon which itkicoS 
ducted. The Supplement contains an mfAitHm of wL 
tS^Sf V^ »*«-^ rjivme, f ! ! embracing ;venr 
individual worlc even of the great variety pdblislied 
within tlie lant two years, anrf^of theee, expensive a« 
msiny of tlietn tare, large nufhBer» hiH-6 been prorldeS 
to hisure the eoWy accohiniodation of aH whe MS* 
honour Webb mIO* their patronage ' 

Prospectus** of terms, 8cc toWhadatths UhrKv 
Books sent to att parts of the coantty^^ ^ ^^^*^ 
43, Lower SHckvIUc^stewt. ^— ""^ 

IstJaattSJy, 1880; ^ ^* 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

7^ Mommg MeditaHMu of Sturm, 
Randjiomely printini in a vola. price I<h. boards. thc» 
Second Ediaon, thoroughly revised and eofrSSil,^ 

ORNING COMMtrNmoS WITH 

GOD. or. Devotional MeditatkMia for tfrerw 
- . ^J^^' Tr«a»iftted fh>m «>e origfnal Oerl 
man of Christian Christopher Sturm, author of *• BjL 
*^£Sf^'.*?- !?yWaLUMJdaSsioHB,A.B? - 

g:^ fhis is the first translation into Engllsb tfc>* 
has ever been made of these Devotional Mei&ationor 
Sturm ; they are every way worthy of the author. anS 
deserve a place near the beaotlful Rellectioos of J^e^ 



or 



ion. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradoek. 
whom may be had, recently published. 

t;ONTEBll*LATiaNS ON TBE^gUW 
OF JESUS^CHRIST; in a Series of D^, 
ercises, with an Explanatory Paraphrase fif tBe Oosd^ 
Narrative. By the siune. Printed mtiform witiTaZ 
jrec^hn^wmi • Memoir and a portrait of StoS? 

Sold bv W F WAKEMAN, 9^ D^Uer-ttwet, Dnh, 
lin, andhy aU Bookaellersin Ir^hiidL ^ ^^ 



:«x. 



Price 49. 6d. neatly half.bound, 
rpKE EXCITEMENT; or, a Book Uk 

W induce Boys to Read : containint ReraarkahlA 
Araesrances in Natore, Signal PritMl^adoiis. smS* 
such Ineidepts as are pardouHrly flttel to arrMt rii« 
youthful Mind, ISmo. wtthA FTontSSUeu "^"^'■^ 

FrintHi for WauffKsn« lanes. Edinhai^, \ 

•5'sSd bJ^^W.'cURftV.^JrSa. sS?fca1^l£' 



WIdtta. 



WW;^; LITERARY GA^TTE. 



^ 



J^^wvwi^^M. i^ifl Afa0<^^k« Just 

1. Tk«Y OWN STORY; IBmo. ^"Wr.p^GB 

¥Vaoti»U>ee. UtirdCdttionj^ZK. 6d. doth. 

a. ABB£Y OF INKISMOYLE, by the same Author, 
Itea wtth FroDtiapi«re. Second £dltlon, Sb. fld. rloth. 

i. IIETROSPECTIOKS, a Soldier's Story, by the 
mute Anthor. ISmo. with Frontlspiecis ^ doth. 

Sl ELLMER castle, a Roman Catholic Story of 
Ute ISCh century, 18mo. with TtronOsgHece. Fourth 
Editifln, JK 6d. efoth. 

e. EDMUND O'HARA, by th« nmo A'nthor, ISrao. 
Witt Frontispiece, 3s, 6d. rlotli. 

7. PAli^R RUTLER-THB LOUGH DBARO 
PtLGRIM— IRISH SKErpcHES, Itteo. with Fnm- 
tHpiecr, 3«. 6d. cloth. 

BaMm: Pnntm! for WTLLrAW CURRT, JtliL a^ 
Ca; aoUby Hontt Chance, and Co>,^mulon» and all 



Sdrod Bbok*. 



SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTI- 

, AppMidix: 

oaaofSehoglB, by Joan La^ktbc*, Bklfast, 



QU1T1E& wHh a CntechetSml ^p 



■Ik ««, I 
«. LIVY, 
Partly 



Just publiflhedt a new edition of 

^" IN BELIEVING: A M». 

IflahoUa Campbell, of Pemicarry, Roa. 

, Dunbivtamfaire, beoutlfaUy printed lu )2ino» Ak 

Another edition of the Biime book, without the Hymns, 

Inteoficd for Sunday Sdiool and Pteish Libraries, Hu:. 

neatly printed iu l»mo. riotii. boards, as. fld. 

"it Is indeed a w<irk or tronscenduut worth and 
piety, and deserves to find a place in cr«Ty habitatiuu 
where the fear of Ood has shod its htUiuwiiig influ. 
cncc.'*—Etfafiffelieal Magazine^ September. l«Jy. 

BXTJlACini OF LEITERS 'fO A CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND. By a Lady. With an Introductory Exsay, 
by Thomas Bimkinb, Em. A^Wocate, author of " He- 
marks oivthe Internal Evidenee for the Truth of the 
Chrifltlail Retiirion/* &c. price 2ft. 

Printed for R. B. Lutik, <^rccnock| W. Collins, M. 
OffU. and G. Gallic, Glmiigciw ; Wauffh and Innes, and 
J. Xindsay and Co. Edinburgh j Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. and J. Nisbet, London; and W. CURRY, Jua and 
Co. Dublin. 



Genuine Edition, with new pieces, newly arranged in 
4 roin. iSmo. lOs. hnlflbonud, 

EVENINGS AT HOME; or, the Ju- 
I venile Budget Oneued: cotwisUngof a variety of 
,«^ . ...*-« __*w . »^ .. w *-_ ellaneous Pieces for the iustructiou and amutie. 

IVY^ Bpofca 1 to? ^«V^P»ott« English notws moat of young prrsona. By Dr. Aiklx and Mrs. Bar- 
i.-^.L,2^?^T"^P^ **'*'*** '~2!^!^i'**'T^9T- ■Ai''-"- I'he Wth edition, carcAUly revised and cor- 
^^f^'^ tJ^V^ Fagif PBYiiAB, Sch<»lar of Trinity i rected throughout by Arthu« AiEik, Vjm. F.L.S. &c 
*'i*T?l£"S*^^**- A- ^^''- , ^v_.^ landwithsoiu«»»Mldition«lpiwe8byUieaiitliora. 

^ I^jyX.B««»*«w»^«n the same pbm^ London : Priutcd for Baldwin aiid Cradock ; R, Hun- 

■T'An^T?fci?aH?M2??n «« « «-w o«j .«*^ J^'J Longman and Co.; HamilUm and Adams: Simp- 
4 A eaStiK^RAMMAR, <m » new and syste- kin and Mu.r,halli J. Bookcrj and Harvey and barton. 
-H^ «i— . ..«..»«.• ♦« *h- A« j^« «,-i.-.^ n» g^ ^,.^,,^^ ^,^^ ^^* publiMlied, 

LESSONS FOR CHILDiIeN. By Mra. Barbauld. 



By 



aatic pl^ aocofdinf %o the Analytic method. 
tkt R*r.- TamicAs FLT!fx, A. VL IShno. 2n. 

b. A SPELLIKO book, on a new plan, contain. 
i%«ff the common words in the language, to which is 
OTdbced att Introduction, in threepiurtn, exhibiting— I. 
ThaMNuida of ttw Ietter8.-.IL The quantities of the 
cylliMm.— IIL A rhythraieaL dassMcatlon of words, 
with an appendix containinsr several nseCni tablet. By 
tha RcT. RfCHAftn Rob, A. B. 19mo. Is. fld. 

D^hBa: Printed for WILLIAM CURRY, Jnn. and 
C a sold by Hnsik, Chaace, and Co., London, and all 



M 



0« the Firrt of JnnnaiT was pnbliahed, 
EMOIRS OF THE TOWEfe OP 

LONDON, enhdUahed by a Solea of Engrar- 

lan •■ Waod^ by. Branston and Wrtght. To be com- 
ned In one tUdc vtinmei erown Svo. 
I)ediescted, by permission, to the Dukb ok WsLLntGroiv. 
IHe nimiry part, by J. Britton and E. W. Brayley, 
FiBiltfWBaf thaSMlBlr of Antfqnaiies, &c^ wiU com. 

and»ograpbical 

ns. and Intoi iwtliMi 
ijdlMBMtfcab respecting this Metropolitan aadNaOoma 
Fwtraaa and PalBce.. 

Lolidon :— Printed for Hnrst, Chance, and Co., 6S, 
8t FlMPa Clinn:h.Y«rd. 



of HiatorieaL i 



lUa day ia pnhUshed, in one tUdc rolnme, poat Sva 



beootilbl Fnmtlspiaoe. 
rpHE POETICAL ALBUM and RE- 
Jl GurrsR of modern fugitive poetry. 

ncOND 8B1US& Editod by Alabig A. Watts, 

•ntoe. I hare eoHed the flowen lliat proniB'd beat 
And whcvft B0| tare— perpl«x*d, but pleas'd^I 



Ac^aeii aa aaoaied the faitMk*'-'BvailSI. 
Imtmktftn BM, Ckanco and Co. 60^ 8t Paul's 
Chnreh-yard. Where nmy he had, lately published, 
fiieo Mil Hw lattSeriot of^ 

THB POETICAL AL^UM and REGISTER of 
|fO]>SKV FUftlTlVE POETRY. Edited by Alabto 
A. Watts, Esq. In one thick volume, post m. with 
ttifal Ftorttoieee by WilManm, 
► TotaasA win. bo wnad to contain a very large 



■ipmliiaof thomoat baaatfful Fugitive Poetry 
■a appeawd dagtug tho last tea years; including up^ 
wards of 900 poems, for the most part ir '" * ' 



CaaiMl, Wilson, Wontowovth^ 

. _-> LBLl* Dn * « -- — 

BaiUle, E 
ecaly»tftit«0»i 



Blowles, Shelly, Vn. Hemaas, 
Cornwall, Moir, Montgomery^ 
Ahirie A. Watts &<^ &c. ftc. 



tUsdavia paUiahed, ia 8vo. pri» laSl the Fourth 
^ition, thorov^y reviaed and correotedt 

A^#¥II>E TO THB FRENCH 
LAZCAUAGE. especially devised for Persons 
wiio widi to study nie Elementa of that Language 
' "^ tthe aaaiitsacw of a Teadier^ By X J. P. Lb 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. Alao, 

A JL^TO THE EXERCISES in the above Work, by 

aaa o# which aav peasoa of a mature anderstandteg 

. Oo Elcnoats of the French Language 

aa snrelf as if a profesaod Teadier was 



wmmKmmKmatjm.mm mams 9&o a* m ufwvdwu avmch^b vtob 

iMaglMEhiaddie; aad, with a very aoperieial Know- 
1^90 «f it, may^ tewh H to otlMfs: Directiona are 

^ — "^ -^ ^ Bta not aeeustomed (to taarh 

UbN>nw*h 

rcct»Dnb. 



to inatniot ti»«iv cUUbren w*h 
►kThowtl 

Hi^ tndty bU BMdKBoUws &i Iraland. 



_ s of this Book, 

Lm It WAMM AliA*** 



they mm 



In 4 oMfto, !Jd. each, 

HYMNS IN PROSE FOR CHILDREN. By Mra. 
Barbaitld, Is. 

The same in a very large type. Is. 6d. 

The same elegantly printed,; with embelliahments, 

--- ^^-'f-boondas. 



Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN,9, D'Olicr-strect, Dub- 
lin, and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Fifth Edition of Cktpham't Famify Sermons. 
Just published, in two large and closel y printed volumes 

8vo. price XI. -te. boards, 
OERMONS, selected and abridged, chiefly 
O" from *e less known Authors, together with 
'iYanslations from Bofwuet, Madillon, Monmnrp), and 
other celebrated French PrcAchers, both Prntc'^tnrit smd 
Catholic Adapted generally to the £pi£tli>, ^ ^ < <^ i**^ i , or 
First Lessons: or to the several Seasonri ihj tli^ Yt^w. 
By the Rev. Samubl Clapham, M.A. R^^f^r of r^u*. 
saga, St Michael, Dorset, &c The Fiftli i'^ditiou. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, hattiim. 

K^ The earnest inquiry which has fur p. Uma time 
past been made for a new edition of this W^^rk^ hoi* tiu 
duced the Author to use his utmost endeHv^inr-^ Pt pr^ 
sent the public with one which shaU be in<in- w^^Tdiv 
of their attention, and more interesting iUllji riny tUiit 
preceded it For this purpose he has r^ei!tr^1 nuuiy of 
the Sermons that were before given, and ("iiMitnrtHl 
otiiers, of wliich several are from the loni'^t ^^labiRiit 
French Pieachora, but which he has oiidmT«>iirei| nt^tv 
completely to adapt to the uae of his own cvunirrymt'Ci, 
whfifther read in familiea, or delivered in plu' 1 ^ A ^miU. ' 
lie woiahip; those from EngUah Divines are rhn-tlv 



TUs day Is pubUahed, in one rohuae lafve linMv 

BINGSTEAd'^'aBBEY, OR THK 
•^STRANGER'S ©RAVE: with other Thiea. By 
Sabgant, aathorof " The Life of Cnmmer.'* mi, 
London : Hunt, Chanee and Co. fift, St. Paul's Choich. 
yard, where may bo had, lately pnbiiabed, by .the aamof 
author, in one volume ]9mo. prt<« Oa. ad. 
^ THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMBa 



Just 



ublished, by Henry Colbiini and Richard I 



leetedfromSt John, Dr. Lawaoo, Bisbap Uirlttnand^ 
SkeltoB. lUddicfa, Tucker, Dr. Brookn, KlM^moiv, 
Biahop Hickmaa, Reay, Fatars, Dr. SeeTt, Llayd, Dr. 
PoweU, &c the whole eomprehen^ng ISS Dft^Hwrvtt, 
adapted to the other holydays as well as HonditvB. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN,9,D'01icr^tre^ Diib. 
lin, and by aU BookaeUera ia Irelaad. 



wt published, by Henry Coibiim and Richard Bentk^. 
%rvl?^r^?l*tf^?*^"-9*»'*'^'» London! and sold bw 
JOHN CUMMING. Ifi, Lower Onuind-quay. Dnfc. 
lin, and aU BookselUnVln Ireland. '* 

I. rpHE EXCLUSIVES'IUA SalirU 
„ X cal Novel of Fashionable Life, 3 vols. Svo. 
*'*'i'he Exclooives* will be read with as much plea. 

sure in some Quarters, as with alarm in others. It 

S resents us withan aiimm that no modem novelist'haa 
arod to put forth. "—Cscirl Journak 
II. TALES of the CLAS81CH, a new dellBeation of 
the modt popular Fables, Legends, and Alleaorlee, com. 
memnrated in the works of Poets, Painters, and Sculp, 
torsi selected and written by a I^y f or the aOMiao. 
nient and Instruction of her own daughters, and f<ina. 
ing a desirable Christmas and New YearVprescnt 3 
vols, neatly bound, ais. 

in. TRAVELS IN THE EAST, by Joajc Cabxs. 
&q. author of "letters from the East" PrtnteiL 
uniformly with, and in contbiuation of that work. partT 
8>'0. IOr. 6d. "^ 

IV. ADVENTURESof an IRISH GSNTLEMAK. 
with an Account of his Travels and of his Resldenee. 
in France during the sanguinary pcripd of the RevoUu 
tion. 3 vols. 

**Thls Work lays open the secret Intrignea of «h« 
most intrigning capital In Europe. Almost every p«r. 
flon of note in Fraooe since the downihll of Mapoleon 
is here ponrtrayed."— Afarmw^ Pttper. 

V. PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XVIII. 2vols.8ro. 

VL TALF-SOF AN INDIAN CAMP. 3 vols. 

Contents :_The Phantom Woman—The Fire Spirit— 
The Lake of the White Canoe—I he Two Ghciots^ 
The Devil of Cape Hlggin, «c. 

•* The genius of this writer, we nHdorstand, was fifst 
discovered by the author of 'Gertrude of Wyoniioau* 
who has expressed his conviction of the ex^eme m» 
terest af the presont nrodttction, and its hirH import, 
ance and value in an hutorical point of riew.'Cc^fiMr.. 

jVWmrai tliit*ify fif Qtin4rtip*df^ Birfif^ i^iVW, Inaettu^ 

lirf'ti/rJit Hifrptti^tf ^c. 
Til LI 4»Y ^A put'li'^HtKlT lY Tifn' and (■iilarjri'rl ediilonj In 

l^irno. liithutifolly firititcd qn fliiv |iaiter, pr\en m^ 

neatly bound In raiivAL, 

ADESCHIPTION OF MORB 
THAJf THREE HUNDRED ANIMAL^iln. 

rn'TSiM^rsed writh eutprtalfiliir^ Aiif!edr»t4v,Qn«| intcrv^tingi 
iJitMtntioiK fram nnri^mt ami miMtiiru Ai^ilnirn. Ta 
trIUeh in- vkAdfA, aA Appendki; it<i AHrjir'^t^cHf und rnlill.- 
lauN Aitioiia^ The wTialc iEtiu^rtkti^i by .it^rLiriitir VU 
(TTiiTs, ftiu'ly ^ngniv4'4l on ivrKwl* sfter Ih'wi<"k. A nrw 
Kdltiua^ rnvini^ oad much uiUBTg^d^ with nujiieruui^ 
ad(l!tl4iH)4i1 Cut^, 

Priotfrl fT»r [tiJdwIn arttt Ctv{n<-k, London : sold by 
W. F. WAKEMAN. «, irolkr-ftUoet, Dublin, and by 
all Boijiitat'llf re in Iri^lnnd. 



Juat pnbUahed, in 9 vols. Iflmo. embeUlahed with ^^t^hty. 
liwo Enpt^viags^ price, naatly bound in iloUi, Itk 
with coloured plates, 18s. 

S€RIPTURB NATURAL HJSTOHY 
FOR YOUTH. By Evmu Rb^litt, now 

COPLBY. 

<*''|2une a treasure for any deserving child, frnm pIx 
years of age to the time of teena. All Uu^ amnin]h 
raeatiooed-m Scriptiu^ are not only well ilesj-ribed, but 
a mnltitBdo of coloured prints serve to rtri't tluir 
/omuL &c OB the awmory. Bat besides ilii< iiriinti^ 
worU^ we have also the regetable and miucriiU c^quMlly 
wen and forelUy, though briedty, inips«^<>fl vti th4! 
youthful undendandinsr. In short, these tiro Sn/Htim* 
looUttg qoartoa are in tti^psel ves a valuable Ubmry . " - 
JUfsroiy 6asssMai 

•• Natural HiBtary is in itself one of the mct^t (iAiahi- 
All and faQproving branches of study: but \rlwn n U 
connacted with the iUuatsation of tholMiplT'.'ii vtifiimi', 
'it acquires a deeper interest and imjovtaiu^'. 7 ht^ ftx. 
cettcnt writer 01 these volumes has therpfori' ri'iidfrril 
amoMvaluahlo service to chUdren^ and i« fnUtU'd t^t 
the gratitude of parents, for thla very scafeiruubie and 
ufl^#ork.**~»r6he<lltfe Mt^imm. 

** We have tested the geueral accuracy of tV$^ ^tt- 
lume^ and can speak of them in terms or cnho^utixw 
approoalton. 'At illustirative plates. elKKfy-twi} in 
number, are executed wiU^ 8plri€'*;~im^Amj JVo* 

M^Xidkad bvFU^r, Son, and Cow LDnd<^ia ^ boK ^t 

Bookaellenla IrahHid. 



This dhyi* pulp ll^htMJ, hj S. M. LErKlE, II, Gr^ftoo- 
hlT«*ij In lisiTin. 1t4^ntU hftlf'bnufut, priei' USr 

SACRED inSTQRy, in the lomi of 
LETl'EKH, BdilrH«(Ml t'» thi; V'nvAU of tlui £4jfl. 
hikrvh ScK-sionnl S-hnrtl, Fy Jmis VVcjop, R'q. autbuv- 
M thcf «*TnrtuD4 !jf ih\iX fn^rUiiUitn^ &a Piut t rum- 
nrisiu)^ thi*^ fieriod from the Cri^Ati^ii to the DfiiUi od 
\]opM?0. "Sv^ EdiUuiii! of tbn followiug Worki^ by tho, 
wijnt' aii(hi>r, ar*" aljJi'k rcfl-ilj':^ 

h ACXaf^NT OF THB EDlNBUnfiH SF^ 
^;lOKAL S( tlOOL, nnU iht othfT ParorlUftJ litotitJL^ 
tl&iip Xiyf Ed [If -1^1 loll, cfitaJiliiihc'd in tlmt City in tha 
T«*tf Ift^i v^ irh Ktrii-iurt^s on F::diii«Cioii in g^iicFwIj by 
Jon N Wosjh, Epii. 4(l fid. 1>ODd-ib<, 

II. THK FlIt^T HOOK,:HmwinL 

III, THE SerONJ) HOOKJft^biilf-bnlllwL 

\\\ NATIONAL srWOOL COLLECTION, ^ 

V. IN STttlr C TT V K EX TRA CT% (^inpriM npr Re, 
(Sdflns (iiid Mofnl IiwtruHion^ NntJunl Tl»-torj^ Elfe. 
luenUrv Stirtu*, A^mmnti nf RnniBrkaiil*^ Pn-^uuh 
Vlmci^/MiiiiiieTfi, ArtiSj IHfldftutM^ with « ^IhcCIoii qJ 

VI. aLl* TESTAMENT BIOCRAPHY, PA »wv4 
Vn. NEW TESTAMENT UlOtJRAFHY, ad. 



VIIT. A CONrlSiT KTitt FAMiriAH BXPOSIL 
TION <>r tK<- I^^ndin^ l'ilOT*MEL iKS meuniiiig ^m 
MK^lAH wiiirH liiirr nlnwlv bi-i-ii furBlt*ii. lit 

^,3— A DUrii'iHit to SthmilA wbftn ^ukintLtiM Of* 
' lalf en. 

AIh^, JvAt pobM*jH^, nn thp plirik ^f t\m fidinbiirgfe 
SpK^itnnl S^uM Brnifc^, nd<v(*fiii, 

OUESTTONS on tiU' TATKCHU^M M tho BPIfl^ 
rOrAI. rWCnrH By the R«v €. H. TEBttj^ A.H, 
Br>!iitftyr of sSf P^-I^^rs Cb»iwJt Kdinburffh, 

Jir.hn WiHNlfii.vs R.li«»v«f&li J \VHittBkcr tUKt COk 
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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



This day to pnbUfl1i«a, In 3 rnj larpi - rols. 6to. price 
2L 9^ ^bttUiglied with » fine portrait, 

EMOmS of tliii LIFE and TIMES 



M^ 



^.f DANIEL DF. FOE, fnftUilniii|r a R«riew 

of hiA Writinir* nmi hi* Oplnicin" np<*n a variety of Im- 



pfirtAht Miiitcfs^ Civi; mid FjcrN-Hlji^tlcaL By WALTsa 



YraA. Wlit'iv may tn^ Itnd, Juit [tubllBhcd, in 9 vols. 
Svo. prir*»3lft, 

THE HISTORY fif THE HKBREW COMMON- 
WF^ALTH; from tlic KftftLiii^TiMfi^ tothe Darrairc 
Ttnjtf oif JKat'Mi.FW, A. 11. 73. Triiiitlated from the 
tVnnmri nf Jniu^ iifiTv, D, D. Wirli a Continuation 
tg tlie TInH! of AdTian. By Caihv M Stowe. 



FuMbiliH liy Edward Hull, wt tho \cti^ PiiTinn f^nb. 
•«Tlp£l'>'J T.lhrnrv, art, HiillrfMHTrptj Cn^nTidSp^lu 
Bqiiarp. l.oudHii- njid ^y\A Iv JOH5J CUMHlNG, 

■ IC^t l^fiiXT Oriuunil-qiiaf ( DtiLhii^ lurtil nil Buok.'tr'llii^M 
in Iri>land. 

rilHE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

' "VulnnMt? prraentj nl tMi* apMon/*— JWaf Monlhhf 
" A viist ntftTc ft( lYimNntlL'^ del**! and wild ftdv^^n. 

a THE ROMANCE OK HISTORY. First Srri*«. 
3d EdirVifi, t| rnK 

^*f^&v Tftliw WN* vaiTiflLlf* llluAtmtiona of English 
IbaHm^rflK ' '— Titi^K 

**Tli('y N.i'p nf tb** me*! Sntynifi ninl vi* td intp«'it-"— 

X CONVKKSATIOVS OX f N'TELLECTU AL 
FHILOMII^IIY; ^»r n fmnllFar i^isiiUniilitiiMjf rh*' Ma-' 
iUn< nnd o^MmKaiii^ nf ttt*^ linmiipi niiiNl. IJ vi>U. 1ti$. 

*'Tlir-y i¥>ntiilu uiiii'li P5(c<>ll.*ur mwit^^r fori^vi^ry mns: 
•rt thp vaiinfl- *\i{-v ar«' invnln(i>iti',**— /-pVirrfir/t^ Gft^i'tt*. 

4. THE PCJ trr ; r a r. ^k k rr m . ho ok. ny t k. 

Hi:avj!T. Bi>flntifiiUy rni^rrlti^^hi'd hy Biirrt't mid f-lo- 
df'ij, prii:'*' Ifta fld. 
*rhN h B nin'!t di'linrMful TnlTimrt,"^/.;ArfirvfTViJ¥ i(/ft 

5, THH ART OF I»AX('TN(4 fiy C. Hi.ilhi*, nrio. 
rifMil I>(iJn*iT lit tti*' Khi^'-i Thi'Fitr*s \v\ih tnnny ttritcft, 
Bii'l inttnuroiui Ori|ftnrU QiiutirUlen 5i*i l*i IH'U' l-lffiifj^, 
I-TOL 



Just pnbliahed in Idnm. priee 9a. 6d. half-bound. 
rpRUE STORIES FROM THE 

I HlsrOAY OF IRELAKD. By JonK JAxas 
iTllaeaam. Serond B^ri^ mntalniaff 

IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORSj alaoa iTcw 
Edition of th» Flrftt S«*ries, rontaialn|r 

IRELAND FROM THE EAGLLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE REIGN OF RICHARD IIL 18mo.3R.6d. 
half-bound. 

DttbUn : Printed for WILLIAM CURRY, Jus, and 
Co. ; sold .by. Hunt,. Chance^ and Co.. London, and 
all other Booksellers. 



111 two ];ir£-+' ^'4ft]4].]^h'^ A^u, iiHi'' XI Its. 

nn HE HISTORY OFTHEtJIURCH 

Jt OF E N t; I. A ^J D. By J, H. S. t * b Wi i hkn^ B.D.* 
oTv^ Jrturv HalL Oxf^-d, Biirnfifoji I^rturwr fot 

■ Fart tbi' Hf-it- To the R«jf(anaLon nf tlw^ fninrdi and 
(trtflfirrhy in IflW. 

. r.afi^iiu '■ PrfJrtM for BiUfiwin nnrt Cru^^^k j boM by 
W. V. WAfcE>(ANMi*lrQljpr-atf*ft^iblh4 and by 



•? 



npHE COURT JOURNAL. The first 

• 1 Nombero/ the Court Journal (or the New Year, 
published on Saturday. January 2, containe, among^ 
numerous other iftteresttnir pap<>ni : — Key to the new 
satirical aovei; ''111© ExrliMtvee"— The Oarland of 
B<niifly» a (iiarari«ristic doso'iptiQii of all the beauties 
of the year 1830— The FeraiUe Equentrians of IHQO^ 
namiof all the mo^ dlAUnnrnlshed^their style of per. 
aon, mode of ridiog costiune, Ac— The Jomrnal of Lady 
S^raphina. ftc &<\ and all the poUtical, Literary, and 
Fwimonable news of (be. Yrcek. 

This new Journal of Fashion, the companion not 
menly of the Drawinr.room and the Boudoir, but of 
tjie Braa|(/^ti)ibleatul the Study, is published evegry 
Saturday mqrntDff on a handsome stamped sheet of 
at^tden ptfM, andaent by the newsmen, tree of poet- 
age, to all parta of the klnprdom, and the Publisher 
beffs to remind those wbo desire to commence takixw 
tim PubliotUtion with tl^ now year, that, unless the& 
arders are irK«n JUnmcdwtcly t« their respective Bo<rfc 
sellers of Newsmen- he cannot answer t|ieir bein^ sup- 
iplied, as only a^iMMeratanuBdber of conies exceeding 
/<the actual number subsorlbed for, will in future be 
/ printed. 

\\ ^ Printed ior Henry Colbnm, by W. Thomas, at the 
f ^ ^JOiHce, No. JH, Catherine.jrtreet. Stnuid, Loindon.— 
u ..'Iprdent re««jrid by all Bookaeuers, Newsmen, and 



Mr. Hood's Comic AnnuaL 

Hdfl dny is published, dedicated by permission to Sir 

FranclB ^taelinsr, priire Ida. eleirantly half-boond in 

ninrnrf n, Tind illustrated with eighfy.two wood en- 

rpilE ( f)MIC ANNUAL. By Thos. 



IJn|:n^, i-!«q. 
ChrMti>H.s indeed, seems a 7V<2e more adapted for 
rnii-tn^jt in tin,^ Oig or the Joflp. than tugglnfT in the 
Bckiirf' ^r thi! (Ridley, and acconUngly I have built my 
crsfL *' 

I^oMim: Hurst, Chance and Co. 65, St Paul's 
Churrlk-ynrd; ^rhere may be had, just published, by 
till' ^im^y n4it>ir>r, anew edition of 

WIJIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prosa and Verse.-. 
Si'i-iimi S.'ri^H. 

'^' ^'Imt ili'innn hath possesned tiiee, that thou wilt 
ni^vt-r f<jrxuki^ tJiat impertinent custom of punning.**— 
Scrihlertt*. 



This dayis nublbihed, price Is. each, Nos. I to 4, of 

IECTURES^ON THE BOOK OF 
^ REVELATION. By the Rev. EnwAKO Ibyino, 
A. «cc. *c. 

These Lectiu'es wpre, in substance, preached in 
Edinburgh during the Sittitigs of the Ust Oennral Af^ 
sembly, and they will be published' ib Numbers, for the 
greater convenien<^ of Purchaaecs. U is the Author's 
piu-poee to make each I.>ecture complete In itself, by 
embr^ing a complete sul^ect Tlie order and sutgects 
of the Jlrst u% aviII b<v^ 

I. Name, Authority, Substance, stul SaDctioilB of the 
Book , (the present Number, ) 

II. 'The Revelation of Jesus, Christ by Names and 
Tities. 

III. Jesus Christ as the universal Bishop and Head 
of the Chinrches. 

IV. as the Lamb slain, rerivM, received in 

Heaven, and put into possesidon of the seven sealed 
Book. 

V. TTie seven sesled Book, 

VL Jesus Christ the High Priest and Intercessor in 
HeHven, sendini^ forth tiie seven Angels with the 
trumpets of judgment 

. If powdble, the number of Lectures shall not ex- 
ceed twelve, and one shall be published every mont)i. , 

Iy»ndon : Printed for Baldwin and CradocV, Pater. 
no5ter-r«»W{ sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'Olier- 
street, Dublli^ and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Nearly ready in ]9mo. price 5s. bound. 

rfiftE MERCANTILE TEACHER'S 

JL ASSIgTANT} or, a Guide to Practical Book- 
Keepiiiff : oomprisin|r three sets of Books ,^ the^Imf set, 
appUcanle to tne retail trade— the teevnd, to the whole- 
sale dealer— and the thirds to the business of an agent, 
or genera] merchant To which is added, an Appendix, 
on Bills of Exchange and Merchants' Accounts. The 
whole being an Improvement on the plan of the an- ' 
thor's *'Elen)ents of Book-keeping.** By J. Moaaisotr. 
Accountant,^ author of several woriu on Commercial 
sntilects. 

London : Printed for W. Joy, 66, St Paul's Chur«h. 
yard: sold by W. F. WAKJEMAN, 9, D'Oiier-street, 
Dublin, and by all Booksetters hi Ireland. 



Entertaimng Present for 1 ot«CA. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 18mo. neatiy half, 
bound, ana illustrated with four Engravings, from 
designs by S. Lover, R.H. A. 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF GREECE from the earliest Period to its final 
Conauest by the Romans, adapted to tiie capacltf es of 
Children. By the Rev. En w a an Orovks, L.T*B. 

Dublin: Printed for W. F. WAKEMAN, No. 9, 
D'Oiier-street, and sold by all the BookseUers. 



Just published, price only 4s. or with proof impres 
rion<« of the plates on India paper, 9s. Pari IL of 

TRBLAND LLLUSTRATED : Con- 

X tsiiiing Sixteen Engravinn, viz.>>Cura«b.Mora,. 
Marquis of Waterford's Seat-Usmore Ca^e, Duke 
of Devonshire's Seat—PouLa-Phuca Waterfall, Wick- 
low^-Roiuid Tower, Clondalkin-^KUkenny Castie (9 
Views) Marquis of Ormond's Seat — Bank of Ireland 
Soitth Portico, l>nhlin— Ruins of Lord Portiester's 
Chapel, 'St Andeon^s Chiurch— Nlenkinstown Castie. 
Coiraty Kilkenny— •Castie Howell, do.— Interior and 
Ext«>rior of the Church of the Cannelite FriaKy, Dub- 
lid— Clath Mart, Home's HoteJL Usher's-qnay, do.^ 
Royal Exclmnge, da— Nelson's nllar,do.— Jit Oeoi^'s 
Church, do. 

London: l-lsher. Son.* and Co.: sold by W. P. 
WAKEMAN, 9, D'Oliar-sti^et, Dublin, and by aU 
Booksellers ip Ireland. 
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. WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Nearly-ready, in fi voLv 12mo. with etching^ by ' 
W. H. Brooke. 

RAITS AND STORIES OF THE 

IRISH PEASANTRY. desigBPd to illustrate 

pecnliar mod(*s of thinking and acting. 

Contents :— 1. Ned M'KeonTi, Intrtf£ictory.— II. 

The three Tnsks, or the Little House under the Hill, a 

legend.— III. Shane Fadhs Wedding.— IV. Larry 

ftTFarfauid's Wake.— V. The^attie of the Factions. 

VI. The Funeral— VII. The Tarty Fight— Vlll. The 

Hedge School.— IX. The Stntion. • 
Dublin : Printing for WILLIAM CURRY, Jnn. and 

Co. ; sold by Hurst, Chance, and Co., London, and all 

other BooKMsUers. 



In a few days \rill be published, in post Svai 
price lOs. 6d. 

CJATAN, a Poem. By the Author of 
O "The Omnipresence of the Deity." 

** Whence comest thou ? From going to and flro in 
^ earth, and from walking up and down in It"— Job 
c l.v. 7. 

. Landpn: Printed for S. Maunder, and sold by W. F. 
WAKEMAN, 9, D'Olier-street, Dnblia, and all tiie 
Booksellers in Breland. 



Works Jnst rsady ibr PnbHeation by Messrs. Colbnm 
and Bentley,>rew Burtington-street, London; and 
sold by JOHN (7UMMINO. .10, Lcnver Oimoul. 
quay, Dublin, and aU BoohieUars in Ireland. 

RANDOM RECORDS. By Gsobge 
CoLMAif, the Yovnger. Dfdiaited, by gradoos 
p ermis sion, to his Majesty, In 3 toIs. ttnall 8va wUh 
portrait * 

DARNLEY: or, the Field of the aoth of Gold. A 
Tsla. By the antbor of <«RicheUeu, a Tsle of tha 
Court of France." 3 vola 

THE LIFE OF MAJOR.OEN. SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO, Bart K.C.B. I.ata Governor of Madras, 
with Extracts from his Correspondence and Private 
Papers. By the Rer. Mr. CLBion. 3 vols. Svo. 

THE REV. GEORGE CROLY'S POETICAL 
WORKa 3 vols, post 8va with nlatea 

RECORDS OF CAPT. CLAPPERTON'S LAST 
EXPEDITION TO. CENTRAL AFRICA. By 
RicHAao LANnsB, his faithful attendant, and only sur- 
riving member o/ that Expedition. 3 vok. past Svo. - 
wittiTilustrations. 

LAWRIE TODD; or. tiie Settlers in the Woodo. 
By'J<iHa Galt, Esq. author of '*Tlie Ayrshire Lagst. 
tees," «« Annals of Uie Pariah." Her. 3 vols. 

TRAVELS TO TIMBUCTOO, AND OTHEIl 
PARTS OF CENTRAL AFRICA, during the yeara 
laM. 5, 6. 7, and a By Bbnb Caillik. 3 vols. ^vo. 
with a Map of the Rente, a View of Tlmbuolioo, and 
other platOB. rvprssenting the Butldlngs of that City. 
^THE CQUlfrRY qURATE. By the anthor of > 
** The Subaltern." 3 vols, post 8va 



userni vvorus, witn tne ueanitions, wnintare 
found In any othar 'LeineogrMiili^I Work, 
balk¥or axpenslve; lo WIMls pi^eftxad k 
lous Enriish Grammar, with Verbal Disthaeu . 



Nearly ready, in one thick and riotely printad vahui^, ' 
in pearl type, roysl lAna prica 6b. peatly bonwl la 
alotfa. ar Is. -hanasmaely boond; gilt edges, ftr. and 
amheUishad. with Eagrarings ao Steel, by Ronsaey, 

^ from detdgus by W. H. Brooke, A.R.H. A. 

THE TREASURY OP KNQW- 
LED6E. In Twa Parts. ^ 

Part I.— A New and Enlarged Diotionarv of the 
Eagiifh I^anguage, containing several hundred slg^ft. , 
cant and useful Words, wifli tne Deftnitions, whi<4tare 

not to be found In any oUwr- ^ 

however li " 

C<m)pe9di< . 

tionib, partially illustrated. 

Part IL— A New Universal Gaaettaer; a Compea. 
dious Classical pictionary— an Analysis of Gener»l 
Histoi[y— a DIetibnary of. Law Terms— Tables' gf 
StTiptoreTroper Namas— General Population TeMea. 
&c. wc. Ifcc 

The whole garnished \rith upwards of Two Thousand . 
Five Hundred Afrurfsw and /I'ooer&f— the experience 
of tiie past, and a guide for the future. By SAairvi. 
Maunubb. 

THE CIVIL AND ECCLBSlXSTICAL HIS^ 
TORY OF ENGLAND, from tha Invasion of the 
Romans to the Passing of the Catholic Relief BiU In 
1689. By C. Sr. Gbobub. In two thick velumes, densy 
18mo. pnce 148. 

1829, A POEM. By Enwaan W. Coxb, anthor of 
"The Opening of the Sixth SeaL" In one volume. 
small Bro. price 4s. 

POEMS, by the author of <* Posthnmoos Papersi^ 
In one volume, small flvo. 

j^ SCHOOL EDITION OF THE OMNIPRE- 
SENCE OF THE DEITY; in which that JPscw oi^' 
is printed. Price ds. in the oraal Sriiool bindlnr. PnfC 
linhed in order to meet the repeatedly expreasad wiaHea 
of numerous parties who are desirous to i^trodnee tt 
us a Poetical Class- Book. 

PubUshedby S. Maunder, London: W. F. WAX EL- 
MAN, No. 9, D'Olier-street, Dublin, and aU Book. 
selleris in Ireland, 



Dublin : Published for the Proprietors tvery Satwdmw 
Morning, at No. IQ. D'OUer-Street— SoM by Hrisr* 
Cbancb and Ca St Paul's ChurcluYsni, Loihion ; 
C. Bbntham, and Co. Lord-Street, Livsaroui. ; Jomm 
BoTo, Geoi^'s-Street, EoufauaoH : Joaai LuMsnait- 

guqen-Street, Glasgow : and by all other BoekaeL 
rs; and in Ireland, by the Clerks of the Roada 

J. & FOLDS, Printer, fi6, Gt SCraad-Sttfeot 



THE DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE, 

OR 
WEEKLY CHRONICLE OF CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES, AND FINE ARTS. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1830. 



Price 9(L 



Tin exMhitiiiff ^ke ** Ufhts Mul flhadows*' of Irish 
MTy ttkovi^ we have nb desire to conceal or to ex. 
tnuHte, mfairtT. tiite faults and Tieet of cor oonntry. 
mea, we oertainhr feel no deiifht in dweHiiur, orer 
mA, upon tbe darker side oTthe pirttire. Had the 
tdkvwiog story been a ? ore ftrtlun, it would not liave 
taiiMd a place in our pafrcn, but like the tale whidi we 
MmI the ffaBHanre of |MvsentinK lately to oar readers, 
sad t* wIdHi this forms ao deep and aielandioly a eon- 
Uapt, H Is oafortunately ** a true record." The source 
frum whWh it is derired satires us of Its authentidty. 
As alfordlag an Insight Into the habits and secret 

- ' ■ " ■" *■ -' ^-•---, some 

' parts 
I curious 

^ on. and Qot the less so, that the 

nirit which animati^ these 'miscreants, is, we trast, 
Art dying ^^'^*7» vmI will soon be known tmly by re- 



It will probably be remarked by the obsenrant 
rcaArr, that the lancuage of the narrator b not uniform, 
as the style Is raised In soom nlaces abore what is con. 
ciiCMit with the condition ot tlitf character described. 
We are not prepared to say that the descriptions have 
not sofnetimfs been embellished, and the phraseology 
anasioaally raised, but our ribbonman went to sdiool 
after his refonaation.3 . 

COKFESSION8 OF A REFORMED RIBBONMAN. 
{An owre true tale,) 
• • • • 

I had read tlie anonymous summons, but 
from its general import, I believed it to be one 
of tho^e special meetings convened for some 
pmpoee affecting the general objects and pro- 
ceedings of the body. At least the terms in 
which it was conveyed to me ; had nothing ex- 
traordinary or mysterious in them, beyond the 
nnple hid that it was not to be a general, but 
a sttect meeting ; this mark of confidence flat- 
teivd me, and I determined to attend punctu^ 
^y. I was, it is true, desired to keep the cir- 
oimstaiice entirely to myself, but there was 
BpChing startling in this, for I had often re- 
ceived summonses of a similar import. I 
titerefore resolved to attend, according to the 
letter of my instructions, « on the next night, 
at the solemn hour of midnight, to deliberate 
and act upon such matters as should, then and 
there, be submitted to my consideration. ** The 
morning- alter I received this message, I arose 
and resumed ny usual occupations ; but from 
whatever caoae it may have proceeded, I felt 
a sense of approaching evil hang heavily upon 
Be; the beats of my pulse were languid, and 
SB uBdefim^ile feeling of anxiety pervaded my 
whole ^srit ; even my &oe was pale, and my 
eje so Deavy, that my &ther and brothers 
eoockided me to be ill; an opinion which I 
thoMiii at tlie tone to be correct ; for I felt 
eiacUy that kind of d epre ssion whidi precedes a 
severe fever. I could not understand what I ex- 
perienced, nor can I yet, except by supposing 
that there is in human nature some mysterious 
faculty, hy vriuch, in coming calamities, the 
approadt tlirows forward the shadow of some 
fearfel evil, and that it is possible to catch a 
dvk antJiripati^n of the sensations which they 
■AsequeDthr produce. For my part I c 
Bother anaryxe nor define it; but on that day 
I knew it by painful experience, and so have a 
titnnwnd others in similar circumstances. 
It was about the middle of winter. The 



day was gloomy and tempestuous aknost beyond 
any other I remember; dark clouds rolled 
over the hiUs about me, and a close sleet-like 
rain fell in slanting drifts that chased each 
other rapidly to the earth on the course of the 
blast. The out-lying cattle sought the closest 
and calmest comers of the fields for shelter ; 
the trees and young groves were tossed about, 
for the wind was so unusually high that it 
swept its hollow gusts through them, with 
that hoarse siunnur which deepens so power- 
fully on the mind the sense of dreariness and 
desolation. 

As the shades of night fell, the storm^if 
possible increased. The moon was half gone, 
and only a few stars were visible by glimpses, 
as a rush of wind left a temporary opening in 
the sky. I had determined, if the storm should 
not abate, to inciir any penalty rather than 
attend the meeting; but the appointed hour 
was distant, and I resolved to be decided by 
the future state of the night. 

Ten o* Clock came, but still there was no 
change; eleven passed, and on opening the 
door to observe if there were any likelihood 
of it clearing up, a blast of wind mingled with 
rain, nearly blew me off my feet ; at length it 
was approaching to the hour of midnight, and 
on examining a third time, I found it had 
calmed a little, and no longer rained. 

I instantly got my oak stick, muffled myself 
in my great coat, strapped my hat about my 
ears, and as the place of meeting was only a 
quarter of a mile distant, I presently set out. 

The appearance of the heavens was louring 
and angry, particularly in that point where 
the light of the moon fell against the clouds 
from a seeming chasm in them, through which 
alone she was visible. The edges of this 
were faintly bronzed, but the dense body of 
the masses that hung piled on each side of 
her, was black and impenetrable to sight. In 
no other point of the neavens was there any 
part of the sky visible ; for a deep veil of 
clouds overhung the horizon, yet was the 
light sufficient to ffive occasional glimpses of 
the rapid shifting which todt place in tins daric 
canopy, and of Uie tempestuous agitation with 
which the midnight storm swept to and fro 
beneath. 

At length I arrived at a lonff slated house, 
situated m a solitary part of the neighbour- 
hood; a little below it ran a small stream, 
which was now swollen above its banks, and 
rushing with mimic roar over the flat mea- 
dows beside it. The appearance of the bare 
sUted building in such a night was particularly 
sombre, and to those like me who knew the 
purpose to which it was then usually devoted, it 
was, or ought to have been, peculiarly so. 
There it st^)d, silent and gloomy, without any 
appearance of human life or enjoyment about, 
or within it : as I approached, the moon once 
more had broken out of the clouds, and shone 
dimly upon the glittering of the wet slates and 



window, with a death-like lustre, that gradually 
&ded away as I left the point of observation, 
and entered the folding door. It was the parish 
chapeL 

The scene which presented itself here, was 
in keeping not only with the external appear- 
ance.of the house, but with the darkness, the 
storm, and the hour, — which was now a little 
after midnight. About eighty persons wcr<^ 
sitting in dead silence upon the circular steps 
of the altar ; *they did not seem to move, and 
as I entered and advanced, the echo of my 
footsteps rang through the building with a 
lonely distinctness, which added to the so- 
lemnity and mystery of the circumstances about 
me. The windows were secured with shutters 
on the inside, and on the altar a candle wad 
lighting, which burned dimly amid the surround^ 
ing darkness, and lengthened the shadow of the 
altar itself, and of six or seven persons who stood 
on its upper steps, until thev mingled in the 
obscurity which shrouded the lower end of 
the chapel. The faces oi those who sat on 
the altar steps were not distinctly visible, yet 
the prominent and more characteristic featun>s 
were in sufficient relief, and I observed, that 
some of the most malignant and reckless spirits 
in the parish, were assembled. In ^the eyes of 
those who stood at the altar, and whom I knew 
to be invested with authoritv over the others, 
I could perceive gleams or some latent an^ 
ferocious purpose, kindled, as I soon obscn^e^, 
into a fiercer expression of vengeance, by the 
additional excitement of ardent spirits, with 
which they had stimulated themselves to ^ 
point of determination that mocked at the 
apprehension of all future responsibility, either 
in this world or the next. 

The welcome which I received on jointbg 
them, was far different from the bobterous good 
humour which used to mark our greetings on 
other occasions ; just a nod of the head from 
this or that person, on the part of those who 
aat, withtighvd dhtrnw tha t/iu,* in a suppressed 
voice, even below a conunon whisper; but, 
from the standinff group, who were evidently 
the projectors of the enterprise, I received a 
convulsive grasp of the hand, accompanied by 
a fierce and desperate look, that seemed to 
search my eye and countenance, to try if I was 
a person not likely to shrink from whatever 
they had resolved to execute. It is surprising 
to think . of the powerful expression which a 
moment of intense interest or great danger is 
capable of giving to the eye, the features, and 
slightest actions, especially in those whose sta- 
tion in society does not require them to con- 
strain nature, by the force of social courted^ 
into habits of concealment of Uieir natural 
emotions. None of Uie standing group spoke, 
but as each of them wrung my hand in silence, 
his eye was fixed on mine, with an expression 
of drunken confidence and secrecy, and an in- 
solent determination not to be gainsayed vaiYk- 
« How are you. 
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out periL If looks could be translated with 
oertamtj, they seemed to say, «* we are bound 
upon a project of vengeance, and if you do 
not join us, remember that we can revenge.** 
Along with this grasp, they did not forget to 
remind me of the common bond by which we 
were united, for each man gave me the secret 
grip of Ribbonism in a manner that made the 
joints of my fingers ache for some minutes 
after. 

There was one preeent, however — the high- 
est in authority — ^whose actions and demea- 
nour were calm and unexcited ; he seemed to 
labour under no unusual influence whatever, 
but evinced a serenity so placid and philoso- 
phical, that I attributed the silence of the sit- 
ting groups and the restraint which curbed in 
the out-breaking passions of those who stood, 
entirely to his presence. He was a school- 
master, who taught his daily school in that 
chapel, and acted also, on Sunday, in the capa- 
city of derk to the priests—an excellent and 
amiable old man, who knew little of his illegal 
connection, and atrocious conduct 

When the ceremonies of brotheriy recogni- 
tion and friendship were past, the Captain, by 
which tiUe I will designate Uke last-mentioned 
person, stooped, and raising a jar of whiskey 
on. the comer of the altar, held a wine fflass to 
its neck, which he filled, and with a calm nod 
handed it to me to drink. I shrunk back, with 
an instinctive horror, at the profaneness of 
such an act, in the house, and on the altar of 
God, and peremptorily refused to taste the 
proffered draught He smfied, mildly, at what 
he considered my superstition, and added qm- 
etly, and in a low voice, " You*ll be wantin' it, 
l*m thinkin', afiher the wettin* you got" — 
« Wet or dry,** said I — ** Stop, man** he re- 
plied in the same tone— << spake lower; but 
why would*nt you take the whiskey? Sure 
there's as holy people to the fore as you-— did*nt 
they all take it?^-an* I wish we may never do 
worse than dhrink a harmless glass of whiskey, 
to keep the could out, any way." « Well,** 
said I, ** ril just trust to God, and the conse- 
quinoes, for the could, Paddy, ma bonchal ; but 
a blessed dhrop ov it w6*nt be crossin' my lips, 
avick ; so no more gosther about it— -dhrink it 
yerselC if you like ; may-be you want it as 
much as I do— wherein I've the patthem of a 

good big-coat upon me, so thick, yersowl, that 
' it was rainin' bullocks, a dhrop wodd'nt set 
imdher the nap ov it" He gave me a cum, 
but keen glance, as I spoke. «* Well, Jim," 
said he, <* it's a good oomrilde you've got for 
the weather that's in it — but in the mane timej 
lo set you a daeent patthem, I'll just take this 
myself,"-— saying which, with the jar still upon 
its side, and the fore-finger of his left hand 
in its neck, he swallowed the spirits. ** It's 
the fif^t I dhrank to-night," he added, ** nor 
would I dhrink it now, only to shew you that 
Tve heart and spenrit to do a thing that we're 
all bound and sworn to, when the proper 
time comes" — saying which, he laid down the 
glass, and turned up the jar, with much cooU 
ness, upon the aHar. 

During this conversation, those who had 
been summoned to this mysterious meetingwere 
pouringin fast; andas each person approached 
the altar, he received from one to two or three 
laive gkuMes of whiskey, according as he chose 
to Umit himself — and, to do them justice, there 
were not a few of tliose present, who, in de- 
spite of their own desire, and the Captain's 
4zpiess invitation, refused 4o taste it in the 



house of God's worship. Such, however, as 



were scrapulous, he afterwards recommended 
to take it on the outside of the chapel door, 
which they did — as by that means, the sacri- 
lege of the act was supposed to be evaded. 

About one o'clock they were all assembled 
except six — at least so the Captain, on looking 
at a written paper, asserted. " Now, boys," 
said he, in the same low voice, << we are all 
present except the thraitors, whodc names I am 
goin' to read to you ; not that we are to count 
thim as thraitors, tiU we know whether or not 
it was in their power to come ; any how, the 
night is terrible — ^but, boys, you're to know, 
that neither fire nor wather is to prevint yees, 
when duly summonsed to attind a meeting — 
particularly whin the summons is widout a 
name, as you have been tould that there is 
always something of consequence to be done 
Mill." He then read out the names of those 
who were absent, in order that the real cause 
of their absence might be ascertained — decla- 
ring, that they would be dealt with accordingly. 
Aner this he went, and with his usual caution 
shut and bolted the door, and having put the 
key in his pocket, he ascended the steps of the 
altar, and for some time traversed the little 
phttform from which the priest usually addresses 
the coiupregation. 

Until this night I never contemplated the 
man's countenance with any particular interest, 
but as he walked the platform, I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing him more closely. He was 
a little man, apparently not thirty; and on a 
first view seemed to Imve nothing remarkable 
either in hb dress or features. I, hoi^'ever, ^'as 
not the only peraon whose eye was rivetted 
upon him at that moment; in tact every one 
present observed him with equal interest, for 
hitherto he had kept the object of the meeting 
perfectly secret, and of course we all felt anx- 
ious to know it It was while he traversed 
this platform that I scrutinized his features 
with a hope, if possible, to glean from them 
some indi^tion of what was posshif within ; 
I could, however, mark but little, and that little 
was at first rather from the intelligence which 
seemed to subsist between him and those whom 
I have already mentioned as standing against 
the altar, than from any indications of his own ; 
their gleaming eyes were fixed upon him with 
an intensity of savage and demon-Kke hope, 
which blazed out in flashes of itiidigtiant tri- 
umph, as upon turning, he threw a cool but 
rapid glance at them, to intimate the progress 
he was making in the subject to which he de- 
voted the undivided energies of his mind. But 
in the course of this medHatidn, I could observe 
on one or two occasions a dark shade come 
over his countenance that contracted his brow 
into a deep furrow, and it was then, for the 
first time, that I saw the*satanic expression of 
which his face, by a very slight motion of its 
musdee, was capable; his hands, during this 
silence, closed and opened convulsively; his eyes 
shot out two or three baleful glances, first to 
his confedcTBtes, and afterwards vacantly into 
the deep gloom of the lower part of the chapel; 
his teeth ground against each other, like those 
of a man whose revens^ bums to reach a dis- 
tant enemy, and finally, after having wound 
himself up to a certain determination, his fea- 
tures relsuced into their original calm and un- 
disturbed esqjression. 

At this moment a loud laugh, having some- 
thing supernatural in it, rang out wildfy firom 
the darkness of the chapel; he stopped* and put* 



ting his open hand over his brows, peered down 
into the gloom, and said calmly in Irish, bee dhu 
bust ne wuUi anam inh — ** hold your tongue, it 
IS not yet the time." — Every eye hiis now di- 
rected to the same spot, but, in consequence of 
its distance from the dun light on the altar, 
none could perceive the object from which the 
laugh proceeded. It was by this time, near 
two o'clock in the morning. 

He now stood for a few moments on the 
platform, and his chest heaved with a depth of 
anxiety equal to the difficulty of the design he 
wished to accomplish; "brothers," said he, 
« for we are all brothers— sworn upon all that's 
sacred an' holy, to obey whatever them that*s 
over us, maning among ourselves, wishes us to 
do — are you now ready, in the name of Grod, 
upon whose althar I stand, to fulfil yer oath ?" 
The words were scarcely uttered, when 
those who had stood beside the altar during the 
night, sprang ^m their places, and descending 
its steps rapidly, turned round, and raising their 
arms exclaimed, *< By all that's sacred an' holy 
we're willin'." 

In the mean time, those who sat upon the 
steps of the altar, instantly rose, and following 
the example of those who had just spoken, ex- 
claimed after thein, «< to be sure — by all that's 
sacred an* holy we're willin'." 

" Now boys," said the Ci^tain, "ar'nt yeea 
big fools for your pains? an' one of yee's does'nt 
know what I mane," 

" You're our Captain," said one of those 
who had stood at the altar — ** an' has yer 
ordhers from higher quarthers, of coorse what- 
ever ye command upon us wefe bound to obey 
you in." 

«« Well," said he, smiling, «* I only u-anted 
to thry yees an' by the oam yees tuck, there's 
not a Captain in the county has as good a right 
to be proud of his min as I have — ^well yeea 
won't rue it, may be, when the right time 
comes ; and for that same rason every one of 
yees must have a glass from the jar; thim tbfttt 
won't dhrink it in the chapel can dhrink it 
widout; an' here goes to open the door for 
them" — ^he then distributed andther large glaas 
to every man who would accept it, andbrout^ht 
the jar aftem'ards to the chapel door, to satisfy 
the scmples of those who would not drink 
Mnthin. When this wtta performed, and all 
duly excited, he proceeded : — 

** Now, brothers, you are solemnly su'om to 
obey me, on' I'm sure there's no thraithur here 
that 'id pnrjure himself for a trifle, any ho'w, 
but Tm swera to obey them that's above me-^ 
monin' still among ourselves— an' to shew ycra 
that I dont scrapie to do it, here Cfocs" — ^he 
then turned round, and taking the Missal be- 
tween his hands, placed it upon the holy altnr. 
Hitherto, every woi-d ii-as uttered in a loiv 
precautionary tone ; but on grasping the book, 
he again turned round, and looking upon bis 
confederates with the same satanic expresskm 
which marked his countenance before, exdain^ 
in a voice of deep determination ; — 

M By this sacred an' holy book of Ck>d, I frill 
perform the action which we have met tbia 
niffht to accomplish, be that wliat it may — an' 
this I swear upon Gk>d*s book, an' Ood^ 
altar!" At this moment the candle xrbicb 
burned before him went suddenly out, mad the 
chapel was >%Tappcd in pitchy darkness ; ^le 
sound as if of rushmg wings fell upon our esttv^ 
and fifty voices dwelt upon the last words of 
his oath, with wild and supernatural tones tb^t 
seemed to echo and to- mock what he -bad 
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sworn. There was a pause, and an exclama- 
tion of horror from all present, but the Cap- 
tain was too cool and steady to be diseoncerted ; 
he immediately groped about until he got the 
candle, and proceeding calmly to a remote 
comer of the c^pel, took up a half-burned 
turf which lay there, and after some trouble, 
succeeded in Ughting it again. He then ex- 
plnined what ^d t^en place; which indeed 
xms easily done, as the candle happened to be 
extinguished by a pigeon which sat exactly 
above it. The chapel, I should have observed, 
wad at this time, like many country chapels, 
unHDished inside, and the pigeons of a ne^h 
bouring dove-oote, had built nests among the 
raTters of the unceiled roof, which circumstance 
sXm explained the rushing of the wings, for the 
birdii Had been aSrighteJ by the sudden loud- 
ntw of the noise. The mocking voices were 
nothing but the echoes, rendered naturaUy 
more awful by the scene, the mysterious oli- 
JGct of the meetmg, and the solemn hour of the 
sight. 

When the caiMe was again lighted, and 
thew startling circumstances accounted for, the 
persons whose vengeance had been deepening 
more and more during the night, rushed to the 
altar in a body, where each in a voice trembling 
with passionate eagerness, repeated the oath, 
and as every word was pronounced, the same 
echoes heightened the wildness of the horrible 
ceremony, by their long and unearthly tones. 
The countenances of these human tigers were 
livid with suppressed race — their knit brows, 
compressed lips, and kindled eyes, fell under the 
dim light of the taper, wiUi an expression 
calculated to sicken any heart not absolutely 
diabolical. 

As soon as this dreadful rite was completed, 
we were again startled by several loud bursts 
of laughter, which proceeded from the lower 
darkness of the chapel, and the captam on 
bearing them, turned to the place, and re- 
jecting for a moment, said in Irish, « gutsho 
w&f avohe^ee" — come hither now, boys. A 
rssh immediately took place from the comer 
m which they had secreted themselves all the 
Bight-— and seven men appeared, whom we 
instantly recognized as brothers and cousins of 
certain persons who had been convicted some 
time before, for breaking into the house of an 
honest poor man in the neighbourhood, from 
whom, after having treated him with barba- 
nos violence, they took away such fire arms as 
Wkept for his own protection. 

It was evidently not the captmn*s intention 
to have produced these persons until the oath 
should have been generally taken, but the 
exalting mirth with which they enjoyed the 
socces* of his scheme betrayed them, and put 
hbn to the necessity of bringing them forward 
somewhat before the concerted moment. 

The scene which now took place was beyond 
all power of description ; peals of wild fiend- 
fike yells rang through the chapel, as the party 
which stood on the altar, and that which had 
crouched in the darkness met ; vmnging of 
li««f4«^ I^apipg in triumph, striking of sticks 
and fire arms against the ground and the altar 
itsdi^ dancing and cracking of fingers, marked 
tW trinmph of some hellish propensity. Even 
the captain for a time was unable to restrain 
thecrniry ; but at length he mounted the 
jSatform before the altar once more, and with 
a stamp of his foot, recalled then* attention to 
himsttlf and the matter in hand. 
" Boys,- said he, ** enough of this, and too 



much ; an' well for' us it i9 that the chapel is 
in a lonely place, or our foolish noise might do 
us no good — let thim that swore so manfully 
jist now, stand a one side, till the rest kiss 
the book one by one.** 

The proceedings, however, had by this time 
taken too alarming a shape, for even the cap- 
tain to compel them to a blindfold oath ; the 
first man ne called flatly refused to swear, 
until he should first hear the nature of the 
service that was required. This was echoed 
by the remainder, who taking courage firom 
the firmness of this person, declared generally, 
that until they first knew the business they 
were to execute, none of them should take the 
oath. The captain's lip quivered slightly, and 
his brow once more knit with the same hellish 
expression, which I have remarked gave him 
so much the appearance oC an embodied fiend ; 
but this speedily passed away, and was sue 
ceeded by a malignant sneer, in which lurked, 
if there ever did m a sneer, « a laughing devil,** 
calmly, determinedly, atrocious. 

" It was*nt worth yer whiles to refuse the 
oath,** said he, mildly, « for the thruth is, I 
had next to nothing for ye*8 to do — not a hand, 
maybe, would have to rise, only jist to look 
on, an', if any resistance would be made, to 
shew yerselves ; yer numbers woidd soon make 
them see that resistance would be no use 
whatever in the present case. At all evints 
the oath of secrecy must be taken, or woe 
be to him that will refuse that, he wont 
know the day, the hour, nor the minute, when 
he'll be made a spatch-cock ov." He then 
turned round, and placing his right hand on 
the lifissal, swore « in Uie presence of God, 
and before his holy altar, that whatever might 
take place that night he would keep secret, 
from man or mortal, except it was the holy 
priest on his d3ring day, and that neither bribery, 
nor imprisonment, nor death, would wring it 
from his heart ;** having done this, he struck 
the book violently, as if to confirm the energy 
with which he swore, and then calmly descend- 
ing the steps, stood with a serene countenance, 
like a man conscious of having performed a 
good action. As this oath did not pledge 
those who refused to take the other to the per- 
petration of any specific crime, it was readily 
taken by all present ; preparations were then 
made to execute what was intended ; the half 
burned turf was placed in a little pot---another 
glass of whiskey was distributed, and the 
door being locked by the captain, who kept 
the key as parish master and clerk, the crowd 
departed silently from the chapeL 

(To be concluded in our next) 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Letters and Journals of Lord Byron : with 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore, 
in 2 vols. voL 1. 4to. pp. 670. — London, 
Murray, 1830. 

^ What an antithetical mind ! — tenderness, 
roughness — delicacy, coarseness — sentiment, 
sensualilnr — soaring and grovelling, dirt and 
deity — all mixed up in that one compound of 
inspired clay !" Such is Lord Byron's recorded 
judgment of Robert Bums, a judgment in our 
opinion eminently just and true, and such we 
hesitate not to say, is very nearly a transcript of 
the impressions of his Lordship's own character 
and mind, with which we rise from the perusal 
of his life and %vritings, to some of ^hioh that 



never have reached, and that now never can 
reach the public eye, we have had opportunities 
of access, as well as to the volume now before 
the world. In forming our estimate of Lord 
Byron, there are strong feelings of scorn and 
abhorrence of the moral character of the mar, 
mingled with our intense admiration of his 
transcendant poetical genius. We are tie 
more anxious not to mince this matter, because 
we think a very false unhealthy tone has been 
adopted on the subject, by muiy eminent 
writers in these latter days, and especially in 
the case of the very individual whom Lord 
B3rron, as above related, judged so hardly yet 
so truly, before his mind was warped and AUien 
from its high estate. By some extraordinary 
obliquity of moral vision, genius has come to be 
viewed as an extenuation or excuse of palpable 
delinquency, and those who I'elt dis))osod to 
censure vice as an offence against God and 
man, not to be palliated on the plea of superior 
mental powers, have been regarded somewhat 
as dull wooden-hearted moralists, incapable of 
estimating the strength of temptation to which 
men of more lively sensibilities are exposed, or 
of appreciating the motives which influence the • 
conduct of men, placed far above themselves in 
the scale of intellectual being. Against all 
this, we enter our protest. The faculties of 
man are two-fold, sensual and inteUectual. 
The former, as we remember to have read in * 
Sallust, he shares with the brute animals, the 
latter is common to him with the deity. To 
which of the two classes genius belongs^ we 
can have no difficulty in deciding, and if the 
quick general perception which it confers^ 
sharpens the action even of the lower senses, u- 
proposition which we do not feel ourselves 
called upon to combat, it is certain, that by ad- 
ding sdll greater strength to the rational 
quickening spirit of man, it establishes the. 
sovereignty of the subtler essence over tlie 
grosser p^ of human nature, in a manner; 
more marked and efiectual, than in ordinary; 
charactera, and renders the submission of the 
soul to the senses, in a man of genius, if pos- 
siUe more inexcusable than in any other. If 
this be not so, if, as we find, those who afliM^t 
to applaud it most in modem times, ficequently 
maintaining — genius do really tend to disable a 
man firom resisting the impulses of his animal 
nature, although these impulses be clearly secit 
to be criminal and pernicious, then is genius a 
base and grovelling thing, an odious and de« 
structive illusion ofthe lying spirit, and not, as 
we believe it, an emanation &om the Deity, en^ 
nobling and purifying as with seraphic fire, the 
heart and mind it touches and kindles. 

It may be said, however, that we are not 
warranted in prying into the private recesses 
of a man'b life, or < drawing his frailties from 
their dread abode,' to graUfy the malignant 
curiosity of an unfeeling world. To a certain 
extent this is quite true. If a man in his publk; 
conduct, or in his published works, has given 
' none occasion of offence,' then, whatever his 
personal deficiencies may be, the correction of 
them ought to be as private as their existence is 
little known ; but public faults require public 
animadversion, and in any case, abiographer has, 
in our opinion, no latitude of choice, he must 
either make up his mind to extenuate nothing, 
or if friendship or any other cause indispose 
him to this line of conduct, the only remaining 
procedure consistent with his honesty and du^, 
IS to decline the task altogether. If partial or 
coloured statementa be impoted upon ui for the 
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whole tntthy we are as egregiously deoeived as 
if falsehoods were directly stated. 

Whilst these remarks were called for by a 
eonsidermtioii of the general subject o£ modem 
memoirs of men of genius, we hasten to as- 
sure our readers that they are not at all intended 
to apply to Mr. Moore's, who, in the work 
before ns, shows himself, as far at Jeast as he 



quire more difficult and delicate management 
in their deYelopement, than that which went 
before, and we shall look with some anxiety, 
mingled with eager interest, for the conclusion 
of Mr. Moore's labours. > 

We shall now proceed to give omr rsaders a 
much richer treat than any dull remarks of 
ours could afford them, by citing from the work 



has yet proceeded, wholly superior to that itself such passages as seem to us most likely to 



selfish spirit, ds we account It, which has 
sometimes induced men of letters to slur over 
the faults of other gifted spirits, as a sort of 
guarantee that similar indulgence would be 
e^ctended to themselves. Wluitever may have 
been, at one time, the faults and follies of 
Mr. Moore's own literary labors, he has lived 
loi^ enough to see and to know the pernicious 
consequences of every departure from the path 
of truth and rectitude, even in the wantonness 
of the Muse, and though his tone in 
of Lord Byron's failings is very naturally and 
pi)(^erly apologeUc, he never forgets his duty 
to the public, where the interests of morali^ 
and rel^ion are concerned. It may be, that had 
Byron lived k>nger and under hs^pier influ- 
ences^ he too would have learned the some 
salutary lesson, but the baleful poison of his 
later writings was widely dissraiinated, and 
uncorrected as it has been by any antidote from 
the same source, we cannot hesi t ate to avow 
tiM epinion, that it had been well for mankind 
aad for himself, if Byron had never been. We 
do not say this to mystify the ladies, who 
know not, and God forbid they ever should 
know, the grounds on which we form our 
judgment, but from a de^ conviction of its 
truth, and of the necessity of a pUin avowal of 
that truth, however unpalatable, at a time when 
it is very fashionable to let our admiration of 
genius cwallow up our detestation of liomioxm- 
Bty in ward and deed. 

We now tun gladly to the first volume of 
Moose's Byron. It is a work replete with 
absorbing interest^ and will be read with ea- 
gerness \fi every one at all acquainted with 
the politer literature of England in the nine- 
teenth century, upon which the illustrious sub- 
Je^^fiCke <« NotacesT shed so bright a lustre, 
dimmed though it may have subsequently been, 
ky those blighting errors, \duch as we have suf- 
ficiently condemned already, we shall not in- 
fict the pain upon oursdvee and our readers, 
of apaia adverting to. By fiur the greater 



afford some insight into the life and character 
of the illustrious bar^, and of the manner in 
which hie biographer bai discharged the import- 
ant task confided to his charge. 

« Finding but little benefit from the Not- 
tingham practitioner, Mrs. Byron in the sum- 
mer of the year 1779, thought it right to re- 
move her boy to London, where at the sugges- 
tion of Lord Carlisle, he was put under the 
care of Dr. Baillie. It being an object, too, 
to place him at some quiet school, where the 
means adopted for the cure of his infirmity 
might be more easily attended to> the establish- 
ment of the late Dr. Glennie, at Dulwich, was 
chosen for that purpose ; and, as it was thought 
advisable that he should have a separate apart- 
ment to sleep in. Doctor Glennie had a bed 
put up for him in his own study. Mrs. Byron 
who had remained a short time behind him at 
Newstc«d« on her arrival in town took a house 
upon Sloane Terrace ; and, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Baillie, one of the Messrs. Shel- 
drake was employed to construct an instrument 
for the purpose of straiffhtening the limb of 
the child. Moderation m all athletic exer- 
dses was, of course, prescribed ; but Dr. Glen- 
nie found it by no means easy to enforce com- 
pliance with this rule, as, though sufficiently 
quiet when along with him in his study, no 
sooner was the boy released for play, than he 
showed as much ambition tO excel in all exer- 
cises as the most robust youth of the school ; 

an ambition,' adds Dr. Glennie, in the com. 
mnnication with which he favoured me a shmt 
time before his death, < which I have remarked 
to prevail in general in young persons labour* 
ing under nmilar defects of nature.* 

« Having been instructed in the elements of 
Latin grammar according to the mode of teach- 
ing adopted at Aberdeen, the young student 
had now unluckily to retrace his steps, and 
was, as is too ofUn the case, retarded in his 
studies and perplexed in his recollections, by 
the necessity of toiling through the rudiments 



Byron's orurinal letters. A brief introductory 
sketch con£iets us only to the 17th vear of 
hii life ; and throughout the rest of the vo- 
lume, the ^ Notices" are nearly confined to 
connecting finks between the letters, explana- 
tory observatiooa, and comments on the cha- 
racter and conduct of Lord Byron. In these 
we have to congratulate Mr. Moore most 
heartily, -on the great improvement he has 
shewn in taste and style, as well as in the 
u weightier matters of the bw," to which we 



portion of the volume is occupied by Lord Main in one of the forms prescribed by the 



have before aUuded. We have little of that to end. He showed at this i^ an intimate 



affected -prettiness of style, which justified the 
•mart saying about his life of Sheridan, that 
it was '< like an allegory on the banks of the 
Nile." For the most part it is natural and 
simple ; and we are gradually led into the cha- 
racter and feeiings of his hero, with the least 
appearance of effort imaginable, up to the pe- 
riod of his second and final departure from his 
native country in 181 6^ with which event the 



Enfflish schools. < I found him entering up- 
on his . tasks,* says Dr. Glennie, < with ala- 
crity and success. He was playful, good-hu- 
moured, and beloved by his companions. His 
reading in history and poetry was far beyond 
the usual standard of bis age, and in my study 
he found many books open to hhn, both to 
please his taste and gratify his curionty ; among 
othen^ a set of our poets, frcnn Chaucer to 
ChurdiiD, which I am almost tempted to say, 
he had more than once perused from beginning 



acquaintance with the historical parts of the 
Holy Scr^itures, upon which he seemed de- 
lighted to ccmverse with me, especially alter 
oar religious exercises of a Sunday evening ; 
when he would re^tson upon the facts contained 
in the Sacred Volume, with every a[qpearance 
of belief in the divine truths which they un- 
fold. < That the impressions,' adds the wri- 
ter, < thus imbibed in his boyhood, had, not- 



to every impartial reader of hb works in ge.* 
neral ; and I never have been able to divest 
myself of the persuasion that, in the strange 
aberrations which so unfortunately marked his 
subsequent career, he must have found it diffi- 
cult to violate the better principles early in- 
stilled into him.' 

<* It should have bee» mentioned, among the 
traits which I have recordedT of his still earlier 
years, that, according to the character given 
of him by his first nurse's husband, he was, 
when a mere child, < parti<rularly inquisitive 
and puzzling about religion.* 

« It was not long before Dr. Glennie began 
to discover — ^what instructors of youth must 
too oflen experience — that the parent .was a 
much more difficult subject to deal with than 
the child. Though professing entire acquies- 
cence in the representations of this gentleman, 
as to the propriety of leaving her son to pur-, 
sue his studies without interruption, Mrs. By- 
ron had neither sense nor self-denial enough to 
act up to these professions ; but, in spite of 
the remonstrances of Dr. Glennie, and the in- 
junctions of iiord Carlisle, continued to inter- 
fere with and thwart the progress of the boy's 
education in every way that a fond, wrong- 
headed, and self-willed mother could devise* 
In vain was it stated to her that, in all the ele- 
mental ports of learning which are requisite 
for a youth destined to a great public school* 
young Byron was much behind other youths 
of hii age, and that, to retrieve this deficienry, 
the undivided application of his whole time 
would be necessary. Though appearing to be 
sensible of the truth of these suggestions, she 
not the less embarrassed and omtmcted the 
teacher in his task. Not content with the in- 
terval between Saturday and Monday, whic^ 
contrary to Dr. Glennic's wish, the boy gene^ 
rally passed at Sloane Terrace, she would fre- 
quentiy keq> him at home a week beyond this 
time, and, still further to add to the distrac- 
tion of such interruptions, collected around 
him a numerous circle of young acquaintances! 
without exercising, as may be supposed, much 
discrimination in her choice. * How indeed 
could she ?* asks Dr. Glennie — < Mrs. Byron 
was a total stranger to English society and 
English manners ; with an exterior far from pre- 
possessing, an understanding where nature had 
not been more boimtifiil, a mind almost wholly 
without cultivation, and the peculiarities of nor- 
thern opinions, northern habits, and northern 
accent, I trust I do no great prdudice to the me- 
mory of my countrywoman, if 1 say Mrs. Byron 
was not a Madame de Lambert, endowed with 
powers to retrieve the fortune, and form the 
character and manners of a young nobleman, 
hereon.' 

''The interpontion of Lord Carible, to 
whose authority it was found necessary to ap- 
peal, had more than once given a check to theae 
disturbing indulgences. Sanctioned by such 
support. Dr. Glennie even ventured to oppoae 
himself to the privilege, so often abused, of 
the usual visits on a Saturday ; and the scenes 
which he had to encounter on each new case 
of refusal were such as would have wearied 
out the patience of any less zealous and con- 
scientious schoolmaster. Mrs. Byron, whose 



vahune before us closes. The eircwmstances of -withstanding the irregularities of hb afW life, 



paroxysms of passion were not, uke those of 
her son, < silent rages,' would, on all ~ 



occasions, break out into such audible fits of 
temper, as it was impossible to keep from reach- 
ing the ears of the scholars and the servants - 



Lord Byron's subsequent liib and writings^ re-jsunk deep into his mind, will appear, I think, and Pr. Glennie had, one day, the pun of orex"^ 
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hearing a schoolfellow of hb HoUe pupil say 
to him, < Bjrron, your mother is a fool ;' io 
which the other answered gloomily, < I know 
it* In consequence of all this violence and 
impmcticabili^ of temper, Lord Carlisle at 
lei^ ceased to haiw any intercourse with the 
mother of his ward, and on a further appli- 
cation from the instruottf^ for the exertion of 
hii mfiuence, said, < I can have nothing more 
to do with Mrs. Byron, — ^you mustJMyw ma- 
nage her as you can.' 

" Ameag the hooks that lay accessible to 
the bop m Doctor 01ennie*s study wa 
pampUet written by the brother of one of his 
moft iiitim«f»e Mends, aatitled ' Narrative of 
the Shipwreck of the Juno on the coast of 
Amcaa, in the year 1795.' The writer had 
been the second officer of the shipi and the ao- 
couot which he had sent home to his friends of 
the sufferings of himself and his fellow-pas- 
MBgen had appeared to them so touching and 
itFBii^ that they determined to publish it.< 
The pamphlet attracted but little, it seems, of 
pablic attention, but among the young students 
of Dolwich Grove it was a favourite study ; 
and the imj^^ssion which it left on the reten- 
tive mind of Byron may have had some share 
perhaps, in suggesting that curious research, 
through all the various Accounts of Sh^ 
wrecks upon record, by which he prepared 
himself to depiet with such power a scene of 
tin eame description ii^ Don Juan. The fol- 
lowii^ affecting incident, mentioned by the 
asthor of this pamplet, has been adopted, it 
will he seen, with but little change either of 
phraw or oircumstanoe, by the poet : — 

<* ' Of those who were not immediately near 
me I knew little, unless by their cries. Some 
straggled hard, and died in great agony ; but 
it was not always those whose strength was 
most impaired that died the easiest, though, 
IB some casesy it might have been so. I par- 
ticabriy remember the followii^ instances i*-^ 
Mr. Wade's servant, a stout and healthy bov, 
died eariy and almost without a groan ; while 
another of the same age, but of a less promising 
^ipeanuiee, held out much longer. The fate 
of these unfortunate boys differ^ also in ano- 
ther reelect highly deserving of notice. Their 
&theiB' were both in the fore-tc^ when the lads 
were taken ilL The fother of Mr. Wade's 
bof hearing of his son's illness, answered with 
iodiffBrBnoe, * that he could do nothing for him,' 
and left him to lus fate. The other, when 
the accounts reached him, hurried down, and 
vatdiing for a fiprourable moment, crawled on 
an fours alonff the weather gunwale to his son, 
who was in the mixen rigging. By that time, 
only three or four planks of the quarter-deck 
remamed, just over the weather-quarter gal- 
kty; and to this n>ot the unhappy man led his 
ton, Buddng him rast to the rau to prevent his 
boag washed away. Whenever ^e boy was 
seized with a fit of reaching, the father lifted 
him up and wiped the foam from his lips ; and, 
if a shower came, he made him open his mouth 
to receive the drops, or gently squeezed them 
mto it from a rag. In this sheeting sitaataon 
hoth remained four or five days, till the boy 
sipired. The unfortunate parent, as if un- 
ailling to believe the fact, then raised the 
hod^, gaxed wistfully at it, and, when he could 
■0 kM^;er entertain any doubt, watched it in 
alaace tiU it waa carried off by the sea ; then* 
viap]»ng himself in- a piece of canvas, sunk 
^«<ni at^rosa no mora ; though he must have 
hred two d|^ longer, as we judged from th( 



quivering of his limbs, when a watre hrcdce 
over him.* " 

Mr. Moore adds, and we thmk justly, m^ 
reference to Lord Byron's version of the ship- 
wreck in Don Juan, that this i» one of the in^ 
stances in which poetry must be content to 
yield the pahu to faroee, m touching pathos and 
natural power. 

Paeviously to this there is a strange tale of 
Byron's infant fondness for a Scotch girl named 
Mary Duff, when he was only eight years of 

T; but, notwithstanding the classical example 
Dante, gravely addu^ as a precedent for 
this precocious passion, we cannot help regard- 
ing the whole story (lead«n-hearted mortals 
that we are!) as a childish whim, too foolish 
for narration in this age of utility and anti- 
sentiment. The stOTy of his second love, if 
we are to count Mary Duff's affiair as the int 
dawning of the tender passion, and of his re- 
moval from domestic tuition to Harrow School, 
is thus related : 

< It was probably during one of the vaca- 
tions of thb year, that the boybh love for his 
voung cousin. Miss Parker, to which he attri- 
butes the glory of having first inspired him 
with poetry, took possession of his fancy.-— 

My first dash into poetry (he says) 



a passion for my first cousin, Margaret Parker 
(dattfhter and grandpdauffhter of the two Ad- 
minus Parker,) one of the most beautiful of 
evanescent beings. I have long forgotten the 
verses, but it would be difficult for me to for- 

get her — her dark eyes— her long eyelashes — 
er com^etely Ghneek cast of hoe and figure ! 
I was tnen about twelve— she rather older, 
perhaps a year. She died about a year or two 
afterwards, in consequence of a fall, whichin- 
jured her spine, and induced consumption. Her 
sister Augusta (by some thought still more 
beautiful) died of Uie same malMfy; and it was 
indeed, in attending her, that Msogaret met 
with the accident which occasioned her own 
death. My sister told me, that when she went 
to see her, shortly before her death, upon ac- 
cidentally mentioning my name, Maigaret co- 
loured through the paleness of mortality to the 
eyesf to the great astonishment of my sister, 
who (residing with her grandmother. Lady 
Holdemess, and seeing but little of me, for 
family reasons) knew nothing of our attache 
ment, nor could conceive whv my name should 
affect her at such a time. 1 knew nothing of 
her illness, being at Harrow and in the coun- 
try, till she was gone. Some years afler, I 
made an attempt at an elegy — a very dull one. 

" I do not recollect scarcely any thing equal 
to the troMMparent beauty of my cousin, or to 
the sweetness of her temper, during the short 
period of our intimacy. She looked as if she 
had been made out of a rainbow— -all beauty 
and peace. 

<<My passion had its usual effects upon me — 
I could not sleep — I could not eat— I could not 
rest; and although I had reason to know that 
she loved me, it was the texture of my life to 
think of the time which must elapse before we 
could meet again— being usually about twelve 
hours of separation! But I waa a fool then, 
and am not much wiser now. 

« He had been nearly two rears under the 
tuition of Doctor Glennie, when lua mother, 
discontented at the slowness aS his progrees^^ 
though being, herself as we have seen, the 
principal cause of it— entreated so urgently of 
Lord Curliftle to have him ramov^ to a public. 



school, that her wish was at length acceded to$ 
and, <aocordmgly,* says Doctor 61eimie,'-^to 
Harrow he went, as little prepared as it is 
natural to suppose from two years of elemen- 
tary instruction, thwarted by every art that 
could estrange the mind of youth firom pre- 
ceptor, firem school, and from all serious study/ 
• • . • 

« To a shy disposition, such as Byron's waa 
in his youth — and such as, to a certain degree, 
it continued all his life — the transition from a 
quiet establishment, like that of Dulwich 
Grove, to the bustle of a great public school 
was sufficiently trying. Accordingly, we find 
from his own account that, for the first year 
andahalf, he < hated Harrow.' The activity 
however^ and sodableness of hia nature soon 
conquered this repugnance; and, from being» 
as he himself says, <a most unpopular boy,^ ha 
rose at length to be a leader in all the sporte^ 
schemes^ and mischief of the schooL 

** For a general notion of his di^osition and 
capacities at this period, we could not have r^ 
course to a more trustworthy or valuable siu 
thority than that of the Rev. Dr. Drury, wha 
was at this time head master of the school, and 
to whom Lord Byron has lafi on record a tii. 
bute of affection and respect, which, like the 



as early as 1800. It was the ebullition of reverential regard of Dryden for Dr. Busb)^ 

!„ r is„x ._ »* X o__i-_ .^^ I associate together h<mourably the 

names of the poet and the master. From this 
v^ierable scholar I have received the following 
brief, but important, statement of the impress 
sions which his early intercowie with the young 
noble left v^on him :— 

*« Mr. Hanson, Lord Byron'ii solicitor, eom^ 
signed him to my cars at the age af 13^, with 
remarks, that his education had been ne^ected;. 
that he was ill prepared for a public school, but 
that he thought there was a devm-nttM about 
him* After his departure I took my young 
disciple into my study, and endeavoured t* 
bring him forwmxl by inquuries as to his former 
amusements, emjdoymente, and associate^ but 
with little or no effect; — and I soon found that 
a wild mountain colt had been submitted to my 
management. But there was mind in his eye^ 
In the first place, it was necessary to attach 
him to an eldsr Ik^, in order to familiarize him 
with the objects before him, and with soma 
rarts of the system in which he was to movew 
But the information he received from his oon» 
ductor gave him no pleasure, when he heard of 
the advances of some in the school, much 
younger than himself, and ^^onceived by hk 
own deficiency that he should be degrade<i, and 
humbled, bv beiuff placed below them. Thia 
I discovered, and having committed him to the 
care of one of the nmster^ as his tutor, I 
assured him he should not be phiced till, by 
diligence, he miffht rank with those of his own. 
age. ^ He was pleased with this assurance, and 
felt himself on easier terms with his associatea; 
for a degree of shyness hung about him for 
some thne. His manner and temper soon con- 
vinced me, that he might be led by a silken 
string to a point, rather than by a cable;— on 
that principle I acted. After some continuance 
at Harrow, and when the powers of his mind 
had begun to expand, the hite Lord Carlisle, 
his rdation, desired to see me in town; — I 
waited on his lordship. His object waa to iib- 
form me of Lord Byron's expectations of pro^ 
perty when he come of age^. which he xepra-^ 
sent^ as oontoacted, and to inqube let^ectii^ 
his abilities. On the fonner drvumstan^l 
made no semark> as to Uie lattery 1 zi»plied« 
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< He has talents, my lord, which will add lustre 
to his rank,^ < Indeed ! ! I* said his lordship, with 
a degree of surprise, that, according to my 
feeUng, did not express in it all the satisfaction 
I expected. 

" The circumstance to wldch you allude, as 
to his declamatory powers, was as follows: — 
The upper part of the school composed decla- 
mations, which, after a revisal hy the tutors, 
submitted to the master; to him the 



Authors repeated them, that they* might be 
improved in manner and action, before their 
public delirery. I certainly was much pleased 
with Lord Byron*s attitude, gesture, and de- 
livery, as well as with his composition. All 
who spoke on that day adhered, as usual, to 
the letter of their composition, as, in the 
earlier part of his delivery, did Lord Byron. 
*But to my surprise he suddenlv diverged from 
the written composition, with a boldness and 
rapidity sufficient to alarm me, lest he should 
fail in memory as to the conclusion. There 
wns no failure ; — ^he came round to the close 
tif his composition without discovering any im- 
pediment and irreeularity on the whole. I 
<pie8tioned him, why he had altered his decla- 
mation ? He declared he had made no alteration, 
and did not know, in spealdne, that he had 
deviated from it one letter. I believed him, and 
from a knowledge of his temperament am con- 
vinced, that fully impressed with the sense and 
substance of the subject, he was hurried on to 
expressions and colourings more striking than 
what his pen had expressed.** 

At the early age of sixteen, during one of 
-his Harrow vacations, commenced that attach- 
ment to Miss Chaworth, afterwards. Bffrs. 
Musters, which made so lasting an impression 
on his heart, and which, according to his own 
firm permasion, powerfully influenced ^he whole 
character and conduct of bis future life. We 
-need scarcely inform our readers, that it is of 
this passion and its unfortunate results, that he 
has drawn the picture in " The Dream,** one 
of the most touching and interesting of his 
minor- poems. 

« To the family of Miss Chaworth, who 
resiided at Annesley, in the immodia^ neigh- 
bonrhood of Newstead, he had been made 
known, some time before, in London, and 
now renewed his acquaintance with them. 
The young hehress herself combined with the 
many worldly advantages that encircled her, 
much personal beauty, and a disposition the 
most amiable and attaching. Though already 
fully alive to her charms, It was at the period 
• of which we are speaking that the young poet, 
who was then in his sixteenth year, while the 
object of his adoration was about two years 
older, seems to have drunk deepest of that fas- 
cination whose effects were to be so lasting ; — 
six short summer weeks which he now passed 
in her company behig sufficient to lay the foun- 
dation of a feeling for all life.** 

" In the dances of the evening at Matlock, 
Miss Chaworth, of course, joined, while her 
lover sate looking on, solitary and mortified. 
It is not impossible, indeed, that the dislike 
which he always expressed for this amusement 
may have originated in some bitter pang, felt 
in liis youth, on seeing < the lady of his love' 
led out by others to the gay dance from which 
he was himself excluded. On the present oc- 
casion, the young heiress of Annesley having 
had for her partner (as often happens at Mat- 
lock) some person with whom she was wholly 
unacquairitedy on her resuming her seat, Byron 



said to her, pettiihly, < I hope you like your 
friend.' The words were scarce out of his lips 
when he was accosted by an ungainly-looking 
Scotch lady, who rather boisterously claimed 
him as < cousin,* and was putting his pride to 
the torture with her vulgarity, when he heard 
the voice of his fair companion retorting archly 
in his ear, * I hope you like your friend.' 

« His time at Annesley was mostly passed 
in riding with Miss Chaworth and her cousin ; 
sitting in idle reverie, as was his custom, pnl- 
ling at his handkerchief, or in firing at a door 
which opens upon the terrace, and which still, 
I believe, bears the nuirks of his shots. Buf 
his chief delight was in sitting to hoar Miss 
Chaworth p&y; and the pretty Welsh air, 
* Mary Anne,* was (partty, of coarse, on 
account of the name) his especial favourite. 
During all this time lie had the pain of know- 
ing tuit the heart of her he l(kved was oocu- 
pied by another; — that, as he himself exprenee it. 



' Her sighs wore not for him ; to her he wss 
Even m a brother— bat no more.* " 

His feelings, on first leaving Harrow for 
Collie, ore thus described : 

« When I first went up to college it was a 
new and a heavy-hearted scene for met firstly, 
I so much disliked leaving Harrow, that though 
it was time ( I being seventeen^ it broke my 
very rest for the last quarter witn counting the 
days that remained. I always hated Hiutow 
till the last year and half, but then I liked it. 
Secondly, I wished to go to Oxford and not 
to Cambridge. Thirdly, I was so completely 
alone in this new world, that it half broke mv 
spirits. My companions were not unsocial, 
but the contrary-^vely, hospitable, of rank 
and foitimc, and gay far beyond my gaiety. I 
mingled with, and dined and supped, &c with 
them ; but, I know not how, it was one of the 
deadliest and heaviest feelings of my Hfe to 
feel that I was no longer a boy.'* 

Of the circumstanoes connected with his first 
publication of poems, which preceded the < Hours 
of Idleness,* the following account is given 

« The small volume of Poems, which he 
had now, for some time, been preparing, was, 
in the month of November, ready for delivery 
to the select few among whom it was intended 
to circulate ; and to Air. Becher the first copy 
of the work was presented. The influence 
which this gentleman had, by his love of poe- 
try, his sociability and good sense, acquired 
at this period over the mind of Lord Byron, 
was frequently employed by him in guiding 
the taste of lus young friend, no lees in mat- 
ters of conduct than of literature; and the 
ductility with which this influence was yielded 
to, in an instance I shall have to mention, will 
show how far from untractable was the natu^ 
nd disposition of Byron, had he more fre* 
quently been lucky enough to fall into hands, 
that ** knew the stops** of the instrument, and 
could draw oul^ its sweetness as well as its 
strength. 

« in the wild range which his taste was now 
allowed to take through the light and misoel- 
laneous literature of the day, it was but natu< 
nd that he should settle with most pleasure on 
those works, ftam which the feelings of his 
age and temperament could extract ^eir most 
congenial food ; and, accordingly, Lord Strang- 
ford*s Oamodns and Little*s Poems are said to 
have been, at this period, his favourite study. 
To the indulgence of such a taste his reverend 
friend- very laudably qyposed himself, — ^repre- 
seating with truth) (as fat, at leasts as the kit 



ter author is concerned,) how mtuch more wor» 
thy models, both in style and thought, he 
might find among the established names of 
English literature. Instead of wasting his 
time on the ephemeral productions of his con- 
temporaries, he should devote himself, his ad- 
viser said, to the ptoges of Milton and of Shak- 
speare, and, above w, seek to elevate his fiuicy 
and taste by the contemplation of the sublimer 
beauties^ of the Bible. In the latter study 
this gentleman acknowledges that his advic-e 
had been, to a great extent, anticipated, and 
that with the poetical parts of the Scripture 
he found Lord Byron deeply conversant ; — a 
circumstance which corroborates the account 
given by his early master. Doctor Glennie, of 
his great proficiency in scriptural knowledge 
while, yet but a child, under his care. 

« To Mr. Becher, as I have said, the first 
copy of his little work was presented ; and this 
gentleman, in looking over its pages, among 
many things to commend and admire, as well 
as some almost too boyirii to criticise, found 
one poem in which, as it appeared to him, the 
imagination of the young bard had indulged 
itself in a luxuriousnese of colouring beyond 
what even youth could excuse. Immedisttely, 
as the most gentle mode of conveying his opi- 
nion, he sat down and addressed to Lord By- 
ron some expostulatdry verses on the subject, 
to which an answer, also in verse, was returned 
by the noble poet as promptly, — ^with, at the 
same time, a note, in plain prose, to say, Uiat 
he felt fully the justice of his reverend friends 
oensure, and that, rather than allow the poem 
in question to be circulated, he would instantly 
recall all the copies that had been sent out, 
and cancel the whole impression. On the very 
same evening Uns mxmipt sacrifice was carried 
into effect; — Mr. Becher saw every copy of 
the edition burned, with the exception of that 
which he retained in his own possession, and 
another which had been despatched to Etdin- 
bur^, and could not be recalled. 

** This trait of the young poet speaks soffi- 
cientiy for itself; — the sensibility, the ten»per» 
the ingenuous pliablencss which it exhibited 
show a disposition capable, by nature, of every 
thing we most respect and love. 

« Considering himself bound to replace the 
copies of his work which he had wiUidrwMm, 
as well as to rescue Uie general character of 
the volume firom the stigma this one offender 
might bring upon it, he set instantly about 
preparing a second edition for the inness, and 
during the ensuing six weel # continued busily 
occupied with his ta^** 

Of Byron*8 general habits and mode of life 
in 1807, we read as follows : 

« Though so remarkably shy, when he first 
went to Southwell, this reserve, as he grenv- 
more acquainted with the young people of the 
place, wore off; till, at length, he became a 
frequenter of their assemblim and dinner-por- 
ties, and even felt mortified if he heard of a 
rout to which he was not invited. His horror^ 
however, at new faces still continued ; and i^ 
while at Mrs. Pigot*s, he saw strangers ap- 
proaching the house, he would instantly jtunp 
out of the window to avoid them. This na- 
tural shyness concurred with no small degree of 
pride to keep liim aloof from the acquaintaskce 
of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, iirfaoee 
visits, in more than one instance, he left -an. 
returned ;^ — some, ruder the plea that tKelr 
ladies had not risited his mother ; others^ be- 
cause they had n^lected to pay him tlus < 
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ptitDeni sooner. The true reason, howeTer, 
of the haughty distaoca, at which, both -now 
aod afWwards, be stood apart fii>om his nore 
opulent neighbaurs, is to be found in his mor- 
.tifyiag ooascioiisness of the iaadetpiacy of his 
own means to his mnk, and the proud dread of 
being nade to feel this ihferiority by penons 
to inaiom, in every other rei^ect, he knew him- 
self supedor. ' His fiiend Mr. Becher fre- 
^Mntly expostulated with him on this unso. 
aaUeness} and to his remoastranoee, on one 
oecasion. Lord Byron returned a poetical an- 
swer, so remarkably prefiguring tite splendid 
bnnly with which his own TOlcanio genius 
opened upon the world, that, as the volume 
containing the venes is in very few hands, I 
cannot renst the temptation of giving a few 
^[tiactB here: — 

* Dear Becher, yon tell me to mix with mankinds 

I cannot dray sndi a praoi^t ia wIm ; 
B«t redrement accords with the tone of mr mind. 

And I win not dttoend to a world I despise. 

*'Dld Ae Senate or Camp my exertaons reqntre, 
Ambitioii might prompt me at once to go forth } 

And, -when inmocy's years of probation expire, 
Perdianoe, I may atriTe to distiiigakh my Urth. 

••TTie fire, in the carem ttt iGtna concealed, 
atiU mantles voseen, in its secret recess }~ 

At length, in a volume terrific revenled. 
No terreat can qoendi It, no bounds can represa 

''Oh tiiiM, the desire in my bosom for fame 
Bids me lire but to hope for posterity's praise j 

Cenld I soar, with the Phienix, on pinions of flame. 
With him I woold wish to expire in the biases 

•■ForttettlSsoraFnx,of aChattiamthe death, 
Vfkat censore, what danger, what woe would I 
brave f 
Their Uvea did not end when they yielded their 
breath,— 
Their glory Ulumines the gloom of the grave I" 

<* In his hoars of rising and retiring to rest 
he wae» Hke his mother, always very tote; and 
this habit he never altered during the remain- 
der of his life. The night, too, ti'as at this 
period, as it continued afWwards, his favourite 
tone for composition; and his first visit in the 
moniing was generally paid to the fair fHend 
who acted as his amanuensiB, and to whom he 
then gave whatever new products of his brain 
^ preceding night might have inspired. His 
next viat was usaally to his friend Mr.Becher*s, 
and Irom thence to one or two other houses on 
the Greea,-afW which the rest of the day was 
devoted to bis fovourite exerdses. The even- 
ingshe nsoally passed with the same family 
amoog whom he began his momhig, either in 
coBvenatioii, or in hearing Miss Pigot phiy 
upon the piano-forte, and singing over with 
her a certain set of songs which he admired, — 
anoi^ which the <Maid of Lodi' (with the 
waoanda, * My heart with love is beating*), and 
* When Time who steals our years away/ were, 
it seems, his particular favourites. He appears, 
faideed, to have, even thus early, shown fi de- 
cided taste for that sort of regular routine of 
fifo, — bmgiaa; round the tame occupations at 
the same etated periods, — ^which formed so 
mnch the system of his existence during the 
greater part of his residence abroad. 

•* Those exercises, to which he flew for dis- 
tractiovi in less happy days, formed hb enjoy- 
ment now : and between swimming, sparrii^, 
irinr at a mark, and riding, the greater part 
of hvtiBBe was passed. In the test of these 
snts he was by no moans verv ex- 
A» an instance of his little knowledge 
ti hocBe% it is told, that, seeing a pnir one day 
pMi his window, he exclaimed, < What beau^ 
ti6il hones! I should Hke to buy them.'-^ 
* Why, thef are your dwn* my lord,* said his 



servant. Those who knew hiitt, indeed, at 
that period, were rather surprised, in afier-life, 
ia hear so much of his riding ; -and the truth 
is, Lam inclined to think, that he was at no 
time a wry adroit horseman." 

An extract from his- memorandum-book in 
the same year, contams an enumeiation of the 
works he had abeady read in all the various 
departments of human knowledge ; and eonei- 
dering that he was then but nineteen years of 
age (he was bom in January, 88>) it certainly 
is more voluminous and comprehensive than 
might have been antiiapated. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that in the regular busi- 
neea of school education, Byron was lament- 
ably neriectful and deficient. 

<* * Hiaionf of England, — Hume» Rapin, 
Henry, Smollet, Tindal, Belsham, Bisset, 
Adolphus, Holinshed, FnMssart*s Chronicles 
(belonring propeiiy to France). 

<* < iScoggadL— 'Buchanan, Hector Boethius, 
both in the Latin. 

** * /re/a}M/.— Gordon. 

«</2osie. — Hooke, Decline and Fall by 
Gibbon, Ancient History by RoUin (including 
an account of the Carthaginians, &o.) besides 
Livy, Tacitus, Eutropius, Cornelius Nepos, 
Julius CiBsar, Arrian, SaUust. 

« « Greeoe.^Mitford*s Greece, Lei 
Philip, Plutarch, Potter's Antiquities^ Xeno- 
phon, Thucydides, Herodotus. 

<«*jFVaiice.-»Meseray, Voltaire. 

** < Spam, — I chiefly derived my knowledge 
of eld Spanish History from a book called the 
Atlas^ now obsolete. The modem history, 
from the intrigues of Alberoni down to the 
Prince of Peace, I learned from its connexion 
with European politics. 

Portugal — From Vertot; as also his 
account of the Siege of Rhodes — though the 
last is his own invention, the real fhcte being 
totally different — So much for his Knights of 
Malta. 

«< < Twrk^. — I have read KnoUes, Sir Paul 
Rycaut, and Prince Cantemir, besidee a more 
modem history^ anonymous. Of the Ottoman 
Histoiy I know every event, from Tangralopi, 
and afterwards Othman I. to the peace of 
PaesArowitx, in 1718— the battb of Cutzka, 
in 1739, and the treaty between Russia and 
Turkev, in 1790. 

« < Jkusaku — Tooke*s Life of Catherine IL 
Voltaire's Czar Peter. 

-^Swedin, — Voltaire's Charles XIL also 
Norberg's Charies XIL— 4n my opinion the 
best of the two.»-A translation of Schiller's 
Thirty Years' War, which contains the exploits 
of Gustavus Adolphus, besides Harte's Life of 
the same Prince. I have somewhere, too, 
read an account of Gustavus Vasa, the deli- 
verer of Svreden, but do not remember the 
author's name. 

***Ptu98ia, — I have seen, at least, twenW 
Lives of Frederick IL the only Prince worth 
recording in Prussian annals. GKllies, His 
own Works, and Thiebault— none very amus- 
ing. The last is paltry, but drcumstantiaL 

<« < Dmtmark 1 know little of. Of Norway 
I understand the natural history, but not the 
chnmologicaL 

« * Cfvmang, — I have read long histories of 
the house of Suabia, Wenceskus, and, at 
length, Rodolph of Hapsbuigh and his thick- 
lipped Austrian descendants. 

*•* SwUierland.^Ah\ William Tell, and 
the battle of Morgart«n, where Bm^gundy 
slain* 



•< « Itafy — DanrUa, Guiociai^faii, the Guelpls 
and Ghibellinee, the battle of Pavia, Massa- 
niello, the revolutions of Naples, &c &c 

'< < Hindostan, — Onne and Cambridge. 

** « America. — Robertson, Andrew's Ameri- 
cftn War. 

« « .^^^MMz.— Merely from travels, as MuBg« 
Park, Bruce» 

" * BioGKAmr. 

« < Robert8on*e Charles Vi — (>esar, Sallust 
( Catiline and Jugurtha,) Idves of Marlborough 
and Eugene, TekeU, Bonnard, Buonaparte, 
all the British Poets, both by Jchaaoa and 
Anderson, Rousseau's Confessions, life ci 
CromweU, British Phitarch, British Nepos^ 
Carapbell'0 livee of the Admhals, Chnies 
XU., Guar Peter, Catherine IL, Henry Lord 
Kaimee, Marmontel, Teignmouth's Snr WiU 
liam Jones, Life of Newton, Belisaire^ with 
thousands not to be detailed. 

"'LAW. 

* * Blackstone, Monteequieu. - 

«* « PHILOSOPHY. 

M/paley^ Locke^ Bacon, Hume^ Berkely, 
Drummon<iC Beattie> and Bolmgbrokew Hobbee 
IdeteeU 

«< GEOGRAPHY. 

«<«Stnbo^ Cdlarius^ Adams^ Pinkerton^ 
and Ghithrie. 

^•POETRY. 

«*<A11 the British CUmsIcs, as before de^ 
tailed, with most of the living poets, Scott, 
Southev, &c — Some French, in the original, of 
which tiie Cid is my favourite. — Little Italian. 
— Grreek and Latin without nuinber ; — these> 
last I shall jgive up in future.— I have trans- 
bt^ a good deal from both languages, verse 
as well as proBOk 

« 'ELOQUENCE. 

** ' Demosthenei, Cicno, Quintilian, Sheri^ 
dan, Austin's Chironomia, and Parliamentary 
Debates, from the Revolution to the year 
1749. 

•"DlvnOTY. 

«(<Bhdr, Porteus, Tilloteon, Hookerr— all 
very tbresome. I abhor books of religion, 
though I reverence and love my Qod^ without 
the blasphemous notions of sectaries, or belief 
in theur absurd and damnable heresies, myste* 
ries, and Thirty-nine Articles. 

« < M18CEU.AK1E8. . 

M < Spectator, Bamblw» World, &c &c-^ 
Novels by the thousand. 

<« < All the books here enumerated I have 
taken down from memory, d recollect read- 
ing them, and can quote passages from any 
mentioned. I have, of course, omitted seve- 
ral in my catalogue ; but the greater part of 
the above I perused before the age of fifteen. 
Since I left Harrow I have become idle and 
conceited, from scribbling rhyme and making 
love to women. « < B. — Nov. 80, 1607. 

** * I have also read (to my regret at pre- 
sent) above four thousand novels, including the 
works of Cervantes, Fielding, Smollet, Rich- 
ardson, Mackenzie, Sterne, Rabelais, and 
Rousseau, && &c The boc^ in my opinion 
most usef^ to a man who wishes to acquire 
the reputation of being well read, with the 
least trouble, is * Burton's Anatomy of Me- 
hmcholy,' the nio9t amusing and instructive 
medley of quotationa and classical anecdotes 
I ever perused. But a superficial reader must 

(take carey or his intricacies will bewilder him. 
If, however, he has patience to go through his 
volumes, he wiU be more improved for literary 
conversaUon than by the peruAil of any tweutjp 
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othier woikt with which I am acquainted, — 
at least, in the Endith language.* *' 

The notice of his early infidelity is given, 
we think, wiUi great delicacy and propriety. 
. « It. is hut rarely that infidelity or sc^ticism 
finds an entrance into youthfid minds. That 
veadiness to take, the future upon trust, which 
is the charm of this period of life„ would natu- 
rally, indeed, make it the season of belief as 
well as of hope. There are alsg then, still 
firaeh in the mind, the impressions of early re- 
ligious culture, ¥^iich, even in those who begin 
•oonest to question their ^<^th, give way but 
ak»wly to the encroachments of doubt, and, in 
ike mean time, extend the benefit of Uieir 
moral restraint over a portion of life when it is 
acknowledge4 such restraints are most neees- 
jnry. If exemption from the checks of religion 
hUf as infidels themselves allow, a state of free- 
dom from responsibility dangerous at all times, 
it must be peculiarly so in that season of temp- 
tation, youth, when the passions are suffidently 
disposed to usurp a latitude for themselves, 
without taking a licence also from mfidelity to 
jeularge their range. It is, therefore, fortunate 
that, for the causes just stated, the inroads of 
scepticism and disbelief should be seldom felt in 
jthe mind til) a period of life, when the cha^ 
racter, ahready formed, is out of the reach of 
their disturbing infiuence, — when, being the 
xvsuH, however erroneous, of thought and 
reasoning, they are likely to partake of the 
sobriety of the process by which they were ac- 
quired, and, being considered but as matters of 
pure speculation, to have as little share in de- 
termining the mind towards evil as, too often, 
Ahe most orthodox creed has, at the same age, 
in influencing it towards good. 

« While, in this manner, the moral qualities 
of the unbeliever himself are guarded from 
some of the mischiefs, that might, at an earlier 
•age, attend, such doctrines, the danger also of 
lus communicating the infection to others is, 
for reasons of a similar nature, considerably di- 
minished. The same vanity or daring which 
jnay have prompted the youthful Optic's 
.opinions, will lead him likewise, it is probable, 
rashly and irreverently to avow them, without 
•regard eithtr to the efifect of his example on 
those around him, or to the odium whiich, by 
such an.avowiU, he entails irreparably on him- 
self. But,. at a. riper age, these consequences 
are, in genend, more cautiously weighed. The 
infidel, if at adl considei:ate of the happiness of 
•others, will naturally pause before he chases 
from their hearts a hope of which lus own 
icels the want so desolately. If regardful only 
jof himself, he will no less naturally shrink from 
the promulgation of opinions which, in no age, 
.have men uttered with impunity. In either 
case there is a tolerably good security for lus 
silence ;— ^or, should benevolence not restrain 
him from making converts of others, prudence 
may, at leasts prevent him firom making e 
. martyr of himself* 

" Unfortunately, Lord Byron was an ex- 

.ception to the usual course of such lapses. 

with him, the canker showed itbelf < in the 

mom and dew of youth,* when the effect of 

• tnch < Uastments* is, for every reason, most 

fiOal, and, in addition to the real misfortune 

of being an unbeliever at any age, he exhibited 
. the rare and melancholy spectacle of an unbe- 
lieving schoolboy. The same prematurity of 
developement which brought his passious and 
genius so early into action, enabled him also to 
.anticipate this worst, dreariest result of reason ; 



and at ih» veiy tinie of lifis when a spirit and 
temperament like his most required control, 
those checks, which religious prepossessions 
best supply, were almost wholly wanting. 

« We have seen, in those two Addressee to 
the Deity whk:h I have selected firom ainong 
his unpublished Poems, and still more strongly 
in a passage of the Catalogue of his studies, at 
what a boyish age the authority of all systems 
and sects was avowedly shaken off by his in- 
quuring spirit. Yet, even in these,, there is a 
fervour of adoration mingled with his defiance 
of creeds, tlux>ugh which the piety implanted 
in his nature (as it ib deeply in all poetk 
natures) unequivocally shovrs itself; and had 
he then fallen within the reach of such gui- 
dance and example as would have secomied 
and fostered th^ natural dispositions, the 
licence of opinion, into which he afterwards 
broke loose, might have been averted. His 
scepticism, if not wholly removed, might have 
been softened down into that humble doubt, 
which, so far from being inconsistent with a re- 
ligious spirit, la, perhaps, its best guard against 
presumption and uncharitablcness ; and, at all 
events, even if his own views of religion had 
not been brightened or elevated, he would 
have learned not wantonly to cloud or disturb 
those of others. But there was no such 
monitor near him. After his departure from 
Southwell, he had not a single fnend ot rela- 
tive to whom he could look np with respect ; 
but was thrown alone on the world, with his 
passions and his pride, to revel in the fatal dis- 
covery which he imagined himself to have 
made of the nothingness of the future, and the 
alUparamount claims of the present. By sin- 
gular ill-fortune, too, the individual who, among 
all his college friends, had taken the strongest 
hold on his admiration and affection, and whose 
lose he afterwards lamented with brotherly 
tenderness, was to the same extent as himself, 
if not more strongly a sceptic'* ' 

« As already, before his acquaintance with 
Mr. Matthews commenced. Lord Byron had 
begun to bewilder himself in the mases of 
scepticism, it would be unjust to impute to this 
gentleman any further shaie in the formation 
of his noble fTiend*b opinions than what arose 
firom the natural influence of example and sym- 
pathy ; — an influence whirh, as it was felt per- 
hitps equally on both sides, rendered the con- 
tagion of their doctrines, in a great measure 
reciprocal In addition, too, to this commu- 
nity of sentiment on such subjects, they were 
both, in no ordinary de^^ree, possessed by that 
dangerous spirit of ruScule, whose impulses 
even the pious cannot always resUiun, and 
which draws the mind on, b]r a sort of irrenp- 
tible fiucination, to disport itself most wan- 
tonly on the brink of all that is most solemn 
and awful. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that, in such society, the opinions of the noble 
poet should have been> at least, accelerated in 
that direction to which their bias already lean- 
ed ; and though he cannot be said to have be- 
come thus confirmed in these doctrines— 4w 
neither now, nor at any time of hb life, waa 
he a confirmed unbeliever, — ^he had undoubt- 
edly learned to feel less uneasy under his scep- 
ticism, and even to mingle somewhat of boast 
and of levity with his expression of it. At 
the very first onset of his correqK>ndence with 
Mr. Dallas, we find him proclaiming his sen- 
timents on all such subjects with a flippancy 
and confidence, far different firom the tone in 
which he hud first ventured on his doubtv-^ 



from that fervid sa dn es s, as of a heart loth to 
part with its illusions, which breathes through 
every Une of those prayen, thaX, but a year 
before, his pen had traced.** 

The aocoont of taking his seat in the House 
of Peers is curious and characteristic. Mr. 
Dallas, a distant relatkm of his Lordshqs 
speaks: 

«< The Satire (English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers) was pnUuhed about the middle 
of March, previous to which he took his seat 
in the House of Lords, on the ISth of tha 
same month. On that day, passing down St. 
Jamn's-street, but with no intention of calling 
I saw his chariot at lus door, and went in. His 
countenance, paler than usual, showed that his 
mind was agitated, and that he was thi nk ing 
of the nobleman to whom he had once looked 
for a hand and countenance in his introduction 
to the House. He said to me — * I am glad 
you happened to come in ; I am going to take 
my sea^ perhaps you will go with me.* I ex- 
pressed my readiness to attend him ; while,' at 
the same time, I concealed the shock I felt on 
thinking that this young man, who, by birth, 
fortune, and talent, stood high in life, should 
have lived so unconnected and neglected by 
persons of his own rank, that there was not a 
single member of the senate to which he be- 
longed, to whom he could or would apply to 
introduce him in a manner becoming his birth. 
I saw that he felt the situation, and I fully 
partook his indignation. • • • 

" After some talk about the Satire, the last 
sheets of which were in the press, I accompa- 
nied Lord Byron to the House. He was 
received in one of the antechambers by some 
of the officers in attendance, with whom li» 
settled respecting the fees he had to pay. One 
of them went to apprize the iiord Chancellor 
of his being there, and soon returned for hinu 
There were very few persons in the House. Lord 
Eldon was going through some ordinsffy busi- 
ness. When Lord Bvron entered, I thought 
he looked still paler ymn befoif ; and he cer- 
tainly wore a countenance in which mortifica- 
tion was mingled with, but subdued by^ indig> 
nation. He passed tl^ woolsack without 
looking round, and advanced to the table where 
the proper officer was attending to adnitnister 
the oatht. When he ^ad gone through them, 
the Chancellor quitted hit ^eai, and w«nt to- 
wards hiin with a smile, putting out his hand 
warmly to welcome him; and, thoiigh I did 
not catch his words, I saw that he paid ban 
some compliment This, wa^ all thro^ away 
upon Lord Byron, who made a stiff boW} and 
put the tips of his fingers into the Chancellor** 
hand. • • • • The C^ianceUor did BOi 
press a welcome so received, but resumed hia 
while Lord Byron carelessly seated hink* 
self for a fiiw minutes on one of the emp^ 
benches- lo tba left of the ^rone, nsofuly 
occupied b^ the lords in cqipatition. Whea» 
on his joining me, I expressed what I had felt 
he said: < If I had shaken hand* faeartify, be 
would have set me down for one of his party.— 
but I will have nothing to do with any of thfna* 

00 either >ide ; I have taken my seati and na^^sr 

1 will go abroad.' We returned to St. Jamea'ft. 
street, but he did not recover his spirits* 

« From his expressions in a letter to Mrs. 
Byron, already cited, that he must * do seme- 
thing in the House soon,* as well as fvun « 
more definite intimation of the same intentioiK 
to Mr. Harness, it would iqipear that he had, 
at this ^c^ serious thoughts of at oncQ eole^^ 
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ing <m the high political path, which his station 
as an hepeditury legiahitor opened to him. But, 
wlnteTer may have heen the ffarst movements 
of his ambition in this direction, they were 
ioon relinquished. Had he been connected 
with any distinguished political fSstmilies, his 
love of eminence, seconded by such example 
and sympathy, would have impelled hhn, no 
^onbt, to seek rtenown in the fields of party 
war&re, where it might have been his fate to 
afford . a signal histance of ^lat transmuting 
process by which, as Pope says, the cdhruption 
of a poet sometimes leads to the generation of 
a statesman. Luckily, however, ror the world 
(though, whetiier luckily for himself may be 
qaestkbned), the brighter empire of poesy was 
destined to claim him all its own. The lone- 
ttness, indeed, of his position in society at this 
period* left destitute, as he was, of all those 
sanctions and S3rmpatiiies, by which youth, at 
its first start, is usually surrounded, was, of 
itself, enough to dtscdurage him from embark- 
ing in a pursuit, where it is chiefly on such ex< 
trrosic advantages that any chance of success 
-must depend. So far from taking an active 
part in the proceedings of his noble brethren, 
he ^ipenrt to have regarded even the ceremony 
of his attendance among them as irksome and 
mortifying ; and, in a few days after his admis- 
sion to his seat, he withdrew himself in disgust 
to the seclusion of his own Abbey, there to 
brood over the bitterness of premature expe- 
rience, or meditate, in the scenes and adven- 
tures of other lands, a freer outlet for his im- 
' patient spirit than it could command at home. 

** It was not long, however, before he was 
summoned back to town by the success of his 
Satire — the quick sale of which abready ren- 
dered the preparation of a new edition neces- 
sary. Uts zealous M^nt, Mr. Dallas, had 
taken care to transmit to him, in his retire- 
ment, all the favourable opinions of the Work 
' he could collect ; and it is not unamusing, as 
showing the sort of steps by which Fame at 
first mounts, to find the approbation of such 
authorities as Pratt and the magazine-writers 
' put forward among Uie first rewarids and encou- 
ngements of a Byron." 

His own subsequent critidsm on this Satire 
k eminentiy just, and reflects some credit on his 
heart, as wefi as on his judgment. 

** * The greater part of this Satire, I most 
tincerely wnh had never been written; not only 
on account of the injustice of much of the cri- 
tical and some of the personal part of it, but 
'the tone and temper are such as I cannot ap- 
prove. « * Byron.* *' 

•* « DIoAOi, Genera, July 14, 18101' *' 

We shall, if possible, resume our notice of 
this interesting volume in an early Number. 



the people. The experiment has both proved atrocity of the saerifioes continvally made to 
eminently successful in itself, and been the pro-j this terrific idoL The most rigid and firightful 
lific parent of various other series of wcnrks, ' courses of penance were undergone by the fiui*> 
which bid fiur to alter the character of modem! tic Mexicans, in order to propitiate this cmd 
literature altogether. The present volumes deity; severe fiuts and corporeal macerations^ 



consist of the Life of Heman Cortes* by Don 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, already known 
to us as a writer of fiction ; (the Castilians, 



and every torment which supe rs ti tion can sug- 
gest, were cheerfully undertaken in honour of 
HuUzilopocML Yet, lamentable as this igno- 



and Gomes Arias being his productions,) and ranee might be, it was lenient in its effects 



of a History of Chivamr> and the Crusades, by 
the Rev. H. Stebbing, M. A. M.R.8.L. which 
is to be completed in a second volume. The 



when compared to the inhvman butcheries that 
daily stained the altars and the temples. Th^ 
precise number of victims that were annuaRy 



history of the Conqueror of Mexico, had been | sacrificed cannot be ascertained, bu^ aecord- 
so drcumstantfadly related by Dr. Robertson ing to the most moderate computation, th^ 



already, that it was almost superfluous to em- 

?loy a Spanish Don to tell the tale anew.— 
Nevertheless, we must do Trueba the jus- 
tice to acknowledge, that he has performed 
his task with ability and care, and that his 
foreign style is singularly correct and spirited. 



amounted to no less than twenty thousand. 
The manner in which the sacrifices were con- 
ducted was, if possible, more atrocious than 
their extent. The mode of inflicting death 
varied according to the occasion of the festival, 
or the quality of the victim. In some 



Of the private life of Cortes we know little, ' the sufferers were drowned ; in others, they 
save that he early evinced a rash and amorous | were left to perish with hunger — shut up in 
disposition, which, in more matured manhood, dismal caverns on the mountains. The gfadi- 
became equally vehement aif d fickle. Our atonal sacrifice, which was considered the most 
author would diqiose us to believe that Cortes honourable, and in which the victhn had a 
was a man naturally mild and lenient ; and ac- 1 chance of escape by vanquishing his antagonist, 
counts for the various <* isolated measures of; was in many instances resorted to; but the 
cruelty, and even injustice,** which the truth ^ most ordinary manner of performing the cruel 
of history necessarily compels him to lay to his! ceremony was by opening the breast of the 



charge, upon the tyrant s plea ^ necessity. 

In contemplating the various and mighty 
consequences of the magnificent discovery of 
Columbus, one cannot help feeling deeply sad- 



dened and humiliated by the reflection, that 'mythology so barbarous and abominable coidd 
misery and extermination, in the most harrow- 1 not but be accompanied with every outward 
ing and appalling form, tracked the footsteps of form of terror and gloom. Most of the Mex- 



victim. 

« It would be unseasonable here to detail the 
various other modes of performing sacrifices ; 
enough has been said to demonstrate, that a 



the men who should and might have been dis- 
tinguished only by the propagation of peace and 
good will, and all the arts of civilized and chris- 
tian life. In the case of New Spain, it is some 
little consolation, and but a little, to consider, 



ican deities were of a malignant nature, and 
only to be propitiated by blood. Hence we find 
them represented under forms and emblems the 
most feariul and repugnant. Gigantic monsters, 
and images in which ingenuity had ediausted 



that if the religion of truth and peace was' its stores of horror, were the objects to Mrhidi 
there baptized in blood, at least it dispkced and the Mexicans addressed their adoration, whilst 



Comaiabk^M MtactOamf of. Original and Selected 
Publications, in the various departments of 
literature. Science, and the Arts. Vols. 49 
tad 50. — Constable and Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst and Chance, London. 

Wb have already had occasion to observe, that 
the PubUc is indebted to the late sa§acious Mr. 
Constable, for originating the important im- 
provement in modem Literature, of publishing 
vafaiatde works, both original and re-printed. 



removed a fierce and sanguinary supentition. 
Great as was the progress which the Mexicans 
had made in many of the arts of peace before 
the natives of the M. world visited their shores, 
their mythology, and the mode of propitiating 
thebr demon-gods, was still of the most bloody 
and revolting description. 

Thus Don Trueba writes : 

<• In examining the religion of the Mexicans, 
we are struck with horror and amazement. 
Nothing can be conceived more bariHurons and 
sanguinary than the ceremonies by which their 
glodlhy superstition hoped to propitiate a bloods 
thirsty mythology. But the atrocity of human 
sacrifices, so prevalent m the Mexican empire, 
was doubly enhanced by the regular system into 
which religious rites were conducted. They 
had magnificent temples and other places conse- 
crated to the service of the deities. The num- 
ber of priests was very great, and they enjoyed 
high distinction in the state, as well as extra- 
ordinary weight in its councils. 

• • • • 

<< Indeed, a considerable portion of their time 
was devoted by the Mexicans to the practice of 
relifiious ceremonies, and celebration of their 
festivals. Nor is this^ strange. Their mytho- 
logical rites were strictly connected with those 
occupations which were meet congenial to their 



such reasonable terms as to place them {character. The Mexicans were naturally war- 



within the reach of a much more humble class 

' thiui formerly had access to them. The idea, 

if we recollect aright, was suggested to him by 

Mr. Brougham's pamphlet on the education of 



their temples were always decorated with tiie 
figures of^ serpents, tigers, and other destruc- 
tive animals. The gods being cruel and vin- 
dictive, the genius of the MexUsm religion was 
necessarily dark and horrible. Fear became 
the principle of action ; and by calling the most 
ungenerous feelings of human nature into play, 
sympathy was destroyed, and all the nicer 
toudies of social life entirely annihilated. — 
Thus, by a strange anomaly, we find that the 
Mexicans, the people of the New World wh# 
had made the greatest p r o gres s in civilization, 
were, hi many eases^ tM most ferocious of tha 
Indians, whilst then- crudty, in many of their 
ceremonies and mannersi swpassed even that 
of the rude savage.** 

The complimentary interview of Cortea 
with Cacamatzin, nephew of Montezuma, and 
subsequentiy with that maguificent sover^gn 
himself, is thus described : 

^ The disquietude of Montemuna grew now 
to a painful excitement. The priests contri- 
buted to augment the turmoil of his mind by 
the relation of certain cmiinouB dreams, and 
otiier superstitious signs which had recently 
taken plMe. The petiurbation of the Mexican 
sovereign became at leng^ so tormenting, hia 
fears were so painfully excited, his thoughts so 
various and per^dexing, that, without waiting 
for the issue of the last message, ha called to 



their gods was the god of war, (»lied HuUzih- 
pochtH, To this divinity they paid special wor- 
ships and nothing could ezcead the disgusting 



like and ferocious, and accordingly the first of council his brother Cmtiahautsm, the lord of 



Tezcuco, and a few others of the princmal 
magnates of his empire, to deliberate what 
course he was to ad(^ The ofiaMq»fi^(V<ia 
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wore preoitGly those which he had recoiled in 
all hui previous coaaultatioiia. His brother 
•trennously opposed the reception of the Spa- 
niards, whilst tlie lord of Tezcuco as power- 
fully advocated a contrary resolution. In this 
dilemma Montezuma, who had uniformly incli- 
ned to the advice of the former, suddenly em- 
braced the counsel of the latter; he accordingly 
commisidoned tliat personage to meet the Spa- 
nish general, and to compliment him in his 
name. He, howerw, gave him also instructions 
to dissuade that chief fVom liis intention, should 
an opportunity ofier, with any probability of 
success. 

^ The lord of Tezcuco proceeded to his 
embassy with great pomp and ceremonial Ho 
caused his approach to be announced by four 
noblemen. These messenfers informed Oites 
tliat Cacamatzin, lord of Tezcuco, and nephew 
of the great Montezumn, was approaching; and 
they supplicated him to wait bu arrival Soon 
after Cacamatzin appeared, carried in a splen'Ud 
litter, ornamented with jewels, and a profusion 
of green feathers shooting from branched pillars 
of gold. Thb magnitirent conveyance was 
borne by eight persons of distinction, who as- 
sisted the lord of Tezcuco to alight, and then 
carefully swept the way as he advanced towards 
the Spanish chief; a briUiaiit retinue of the 
Mexican and Tczcucan nobility closed the pro- 
cession. The Spaniards were astonished at the 
splendour of the sight, and they could not but 
entertain the most extraordinary idea of the 
wealth and opulence of Montezuma, when they 
reflected on the gort^us train that accompa- 
nied his nephew, tlortee received the illustri- 
ous ambassador with every token of kindness 
and respect Civilities were mutually exchanged, 
and, alter a short interview, these personages 
separated — the Mexican to report the unbend- 
ing resolution of the strangers, and the Spaniard 
as fixed as ever in his intention of entering the 
capital 

** The fluctuating state of Montezuma's 
mind continued, and Cortes was already near 
the causeways that led into the city, before the 
anxious monarch had ultimately decided whether 
he should welcome the Spaniards as friends, or 
oppose them as enemies. Cortes, however, 
proceeded in his march, unmindful of this irre- 
solution ; but though he affected the most cor- 
dial regard for the prince he came to visit, as 
well as the persuasion of an eqvally favourable 
reception, he nevertheless ordered his plan of 
march with the greatest order and discipline ; 
nor had he been negligent in adopting every 
nv«sure of precaution. Proceeding along the 
' causeway of Iztapalapan, the Spanims arrived 
at a place called Xoloc, where the principal 
road to Mexico and that to Cojohuacan meet. 
At the angle formed by these roads, and about 
the distance of half a league from the capital, 
there stood a bastion, crowned with two towers, 
and surrounded with a wall above ten feet in 
height. This place became afterwards memo- 
rable as the camp of the Spaniards, when they 
laid siege to Mexico. In this ^>ot a vast con- 
course of people were collected to witness the 
arrival of those extraordinary beings, who had 
spread such sensations of wonder and alarm 
throughout the country. Here ahw Cortes 
made a halt, to receive the compliments of a 
numerous train of Mexican nobles, all attired 
in their richest dresses, and who, as they passed 
before the Spanish commander, made a pro- 
found bow, touching the ground, and kissing 
their hftudsi 



<' AfW this ceremony, Cortes continued his 
course still in uncertainty, and in the same 
manner as if he were advancing against «» 
enemy. As he drew near the city, however, 
it was announced that Montezuma was ap- 
proaching ; and soon after the procession came 
m sight. Three officers appeared first, each 
holding a golden rod, which they lifted on high 
at intervals, and by which the people were in- 
formed of the presence of the sovereign, and 
invited to prostrate themselves in sign of respect 
and veneration. Montezuma was bcnme m a 
magnificent litter, covered with plates of gold. 
This was carried by four nobles on their shouU 
ders, whilst a splemlid canopy of green feathers, 
richly adorned with precious stones and golden 
fringes, offered a shade to the mighty monarch. 
He was attended by 200 noblemen, splendidly 
attired in rich mantles of cotton, and bearing 
bu^ wavbg feathers on their heads. They 
marched two by two, at a respectful distance 
from Montezuma, their feet bare, their eyes 
fixed on the ground, and evincing eveiy token 
of profound veneration. The emperor was at- 
tired with great magnificence. Suspended from 
his should^ hung a mantle profusely covered 
w th gold and gems» He wore a thm crown 
of the same metal, and gold buskins on his 
legs, studded with precious stones. When he 
drew near Cortes, he was lifted from his litter, 
and borne for a short qiaco on the arms of the 
Lords of Tezcuco^ Iztapalapan, Tacuba, and 
Cojohuacan. Cortes demounted, and came 
forward in an attitude of profound respect. 
Montezuma then leant on the anns of the Lords 
of Tezcuco and Istapalapan, whilst the other 
nobles spread cotton mantles on the ground, 
that so great a king might not touch it wiUi 
his feet. Cortes addressed him with deep reve- 
rence^ after the fisMhion of Europe ; which 
compliment Montezuma returned by touching 
the ground and then kissing it, according to the 
manner of the country. Cortes then M>proached 
him, and threw around his neck a thin collar 
of gold, on which were strung glass beads of 
different kinds. The monarch received this 
attention with gracious affability ; but when the 
Spaniard made a movement to embrace him, 
the nobles respectfully held him badc« consider- 
ing this too great a liberty.** 

The character and exjdoite of Cortes are 
finally thus summed up : 

** The merits of Cortes, as agenend, wiU be 
best estimated by a careful examination of his 
actions. The resources of his mind, in cases 
of emergency, were as bold, as they wefe true 
emanations of genius. His whole ufe is gilded 
by deeds so singular and splendid, as to invest 
the narration of them with the interesting cha- 
racter of chivalrous romance. The destruction 
of his fleet at Vera. Cruz, to compel his fol- 
loM'ers to conquer or die-— his fearless entry 
into Mexico — the still bolder seizure of Mon- 
tezuma, in the midst of the capital — his defeat 
of Narvaez — his exploit at the battle of Otom- 
pan — and his magnanimity in the siege of 
j^exico, present a series of events as striking 
as they are unparalleled. Few great military 
names have joined more wisdom in counsels, 
more prudence in preparatory arrangements, 
than Cortes. Indeed his abilities, as a nego- 
ciator, were as great as his intrepidity and per- 
severance. He possessed a singular tact in 
discerning the weak features of human charac- 
ter, and turning them to his advantage.* In 
tills, his winning manners and natural eloquence 
most effectually assisted him. He wai^ besides, 
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ipicuous for a cultivBtion of mind, somewhat 
singular in the adventurous conquerors of Ame- 
His scjoum at the university had not 
been totally lost ; and his letters to the Emperor 
Charles V. evince much taste in coiliposition. 

<' In iint conqueror of Mexkxi, a strong re- 
semblance may be traced to Julius Caisar. Wa 
find in ^ Spaniard the same daring intrepidity, 
and the same prudence, that rendered the Ro- 
man celebrated. The art of winning tha 
affections of their si^diers, and their fertility 
of mind under difficulties, were the same in 
both generals. Eloquence and refinement they 
poescHBsed in common — nay, a- similarity may 
even be found in their love for the sex, their 
mercurial dispositions, and their gallant bear- 
ing. 

^ The character of Cortes, m a private in* 
dividual, was amiably and in general praise- 
worthy. His heart n'as generous and noUe — 
his manners conciliating, and his attachments 
shicere. The imputation of personal cruelty 
in his case is unfounded. Whatever blood was 
shed in New Spain, was required by imperious 
necessityi or was authorized by just retaliation. 
Some of the acts of Cortes bear, no doubt, the 
impress of terrible severity ; bat let it be re- 
membered, that he had to contend with an 
enemy ferocious, warlike, and implacable. The 
fate of Grautimozin is the most unjustifiable of 
his deeds ; but this, together uith other isolated 
measures of cruelty and even injustice, ought 
not to determine the intrinsic merit or demerit 
of a great man, especially when the history of 
all conquerors, both ancient and modem, offen 
instances of the like nature. 

(^ At all events, the name of Heman Cortes 
will ever stand first among the distinguished 
names in the conquest of the New World. 
His abilities, intrepidity, and magnanimity, as 
well OS his conciliating manner toward the 
natives, and his uniform kindnees when unpro- 
voked, no less than the splendid and extraordi- 
nary deeds which marked the reduction of 
Mexico, confer upon its conqueror this just 
distinction. Yet what was the recompenso 
which Cortes received from his king and country 
for all his merit, and all his services? The 
answer is ready, and a mournful one. Cortes 
was treated with the same ingratitude by 
Charles, that Columbus and the Great Captain 
experienced from the Emperor*s predecessor 
Ferdinand the Catholic ; and the same whicK 
every great man will probably receive from his 
employers^ when his genius and power present 
a phantom of fear to theur jealousy, and hia 
great services become a tax on their gratitude 
and' respect.** 

It is, we presume, sciircely necessary to i«i. 
mind our readers, that Mexico established its 
independence (after ten years of civil war) in 
182 {-.-precisely three hundred years aller its 
suMugation by the Spanish force, under Cort^fw 

Mr. Stebbing*s volume on Chivi^ry and tHe 
Crusades, is an agreeable epitome of ueefiil 
knowledge. As to novel information, thatiras 
not to be expected on subjects of which IKe 
former has been so recently exhausted bj Sir 
Walter |cott, and tlie latter in the proUmad 
and laborious volumes of Dr. Friednch Wll. 
ken*s Geschichte der Krcuzziife, of which tliia 
fourth volume, bringing the history down to 
the period of Richard of England, has recently 
appeared. 

Still the picturesque description of the pro-. 
gross of U}0 Christian hosts, when 

The fnrious dpss.of dril botdnsry 
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gftT» way to that united march of miiid and 

As far m to the'vepolchre of CArl^ 
Whooe aoUien now, under wbose nWnovu « 
limy w«re iu)pre8s«d imd engaged to fight* 

can never fail to prore highly interesting and 
agreeable, if skilfiJly fiamed. We t^ink, how- 
erer. Mr. SteU>ing*s general style, is some- 



thi^ too ambitious for the genera^ character 
and professed intention of Constable's Mis- 
cellany. One important use of this Miscel- 
lany in our minds is, that ^he writers address- 
ing th^maolves to a class of readers, who re- 
quire distinci 14eas clothed in simple langua^ 
will he ^laturally habituated to ** great plam- 
netf of speech,*' the last and highest perfection 
of literary diction. 

We had occasion lately, to present our readers 
. with an accc^nt of the siege of Jerusalem, by 
the Roman arxnv under Titus, from the pen of 
Mr. Milman. The following is ]\lr. Stubbing*^ 
narrative of the attack of the crusadei-s under 
Godirey, upon the same devoted city, a thousand 
yean allerwards. 

•« By the fourteenth of July, (A. D. 1099,) 
the preparations for renewing the assault were 
complete; and early on the morning of that 
d^ the engagement began, by a fiirious and 
simultaneous discharge of missiles from tlie 
moveable towers. Godfrey had, during the 
night,^ taken his post near the entrance of the 
Valley of Jehosaphat, and with him fought 
Eustache and Baldwin du Bourg. The asstmlt 
continued for some time with unabated vio- 
lence ; and the chividrous chiefs exposed them^ 
•dlvea at the head of their men, as became their 
fomm' professions of faith, and the enthusiasm 
which animated the Christians in general. 
But the resolution of the enemy, and the 
caution with which he had made his prepa- 
rations, seemed to render him proof against 
the sacred fury of t^e faithfuL The boiling 
oil whidi was rained down upon the assailants, 
de6ed their attempts to approach the walls, 
even under the protection of their serried 
diields ; and the Greek fire which was hurled 
without ceasing against the wooden citadels, 
speedily reduced that of Raymond and other 
inferior machines to ruin. 

** The doubtfid fate which thus, for a second 
^miA^ hui^ ov^r the crusaders in their assault 
of the Holy City, filled them with appre- 
hension. Their courage was on the pomt of 
yielding to despahr ; and afWr a strife 6f twelve 
hours, they were obliged to return to their 
camp, many of them, among whom were Robert 
of Normandy, and the Count of Flanders, 
monmfolly exclaiming, that the Lord fudged 
them unworthy of worshipping at his holy 
8?polchre. 

•* With the return of day, the beaogers re- 
covered somewhat of their hope and contidence. 
The conflict was commenced with equal bravoryj 
on both sides, as on the preceding day. Tbe 
Chrislians flunff their javelins, and masses of 
ksavy atones, with such incessant activity, that 
they would have quickly forced the enemy from 
the zYunports, hut for the destructive effects of 
the Greek fire upon thc'r machines. They 
had succeeded for some t!me in extinguishing it 
by vinegar ; but th-'s only means of safety was 
now ejSgnsted, and they saw their lofty and 



w«re engfiged on the walk of the city in ex* 
hortiag the Saracens to persevere, and in pro- 
mising them certain aid from the potency of 
then- art. These were fo;tunate enough to 
die by the weapons of the assailants, without 
falling into their hands. But two other ma- 
gicians, who were endeavouring to steal their 
way from . Ascalon to Jerusalem, were not so, 
py. One of them vna accordingly butchered 
by those who took him ; and the other was 
forced into a machine, and fired from it into the 
city. 

** The CQufiict continued for seven hours ; 
but the Christians saw so little hope of success, 



quiry ; imd perhaps the strongest proof of the 
extent and truth of this feeling, is observable 
in the ever restless anxiety prevailing in those 
cases, where obscurity himgs over Uie fate of 
the dismterested adveirturer. 

In no instance has this feeling he<m more 
fidly illustrated, than in the fate of the navi- 
gator. La Perouse ; his enterprise and indefa- 
dgable exertion in punuit of the objects of his 
vojrage, justly distinguish his name wherever 
the importance of these olijects is understood 
and aj^reciated, wherever, in short, their be* 
nefits extend; whilst the perusal of the me- 
moriab transmitted from him, and published 



that they were beginning again to exclaim, that only when the length of hie fd>sence had ren 
their sins rendered them unworthy in the sight jdered his return hopeless, blended a peculiar 
of the Lord, to obtain possession of the Holy ; concern with the interest excited by his pro- 
City. But just as these discouraging thoughts • fessional career, which rapidly passed the pre- 
were beconung prevalent through the army, cincts of his own land, and forcibly proved 
the pious Go&cy, who had been performing, that sympathy is of no particular country, 
prodigies of valour, suddenly saw standing on | Heralded by this strong feeling, and after 
the Mount of Olives, a knight of celestial : the unsuccessful attempt of D*£ntrecasteaux, 
mien, who» shaking his refulgent shield, sum- 1 Captain Dillon*s triumphant announcement 
moned the retreating believers to resume the ^ could scarcely fail to prepossess his readers.— 
assault. In an instant a fresh spirit of de->*<La Perouses* expedition sailed from Botany 
vo^n and courage appeared in the camp. , Bay, late in February, 1788; and no authen- 
The women refreshed the wearied warriors tic accounts of it were received, for upwards 
with food and wine, and exhorted them to • of thirty-eight years ; but afler a lapse of this 
Hght with more boldness for the sarred prize, jlong period of time, I became the discoverer of 
** Under the protection of Saint George, , his fate, in the manner which shall be described 
they rushed to the walls with a precipitation 'in the following pages.. — Introd. p. xliv. 
that proved their contidence in the strength of | Captain DiUon in a voyage to the Fejee 
his unconquerable arm. Both Godfrey and • Islands, in the years 1812 and 1813, touched 
Raymond had placed their towers so near the tat Tacopia, (Barwell Island,) and casually mot 
ramparts, that they could reach the enemy with j there with a sword-guard,* which upon enqui- 
their lances; and the bridges with which theory he found to have been obtained, with other 
machines were provided were soon fixed to the ; relics, from the wrecks of two large .vessel, 
fortifications. To increfuie the confusion of ^ lost off the island called Malicolo, or Manni- 
the besieged, the straw and wool with which |colo,f and upon hearing the statements con- 
the walls had been protected were set fire to ; I nected with the wreck, he infiured the vessels 
and thinking all was lost, many of them to have been ZaJ3ouMo/s and Z'^lro/b6e, those 

of La Perouse's expedition. 

It b not necessary to follow the author 
through the detail of his negotiations with the 
Government of India, it ynil be sufficient to 
state, that he obtained the command of the 



many 
retreatod before the lances of the assailants. 

« The advantage, thus gabled was pursued 
with unabated strength; and in a short time 
two brothers, Rudo^h and Engelbert,- stood 
upon the ramparts. Godfirey, his brother 



Eustache, Robert of Normandy, Baldwin du | Research, with orders to proceed in search 
Bourg, and some other knights, immediately j of the Mannicolo Islands, and endeavour to 
followed. ' These were speedily joined by: ascertain as correctly as possible, all the parti- 
more, among whom was Tancred, who forced culars of the loss of the French frigates, 
their way through broaches in the walls ; and I Passing at once to the object of the expedi- 
Godfrey, hastenmg to the gate of Saint Sto- tion, detain Dillon*s diKovery will be found 
phen, admitted whole crowds of rejoicing war-' to agree with a theory put forward in the pub* 
riors. The streets of Jerusalem, thronffed.lished account of La Perouses* voyage, •'that 
with the conquerors, beheld the Moslems flymg he must likely have perished by stress of we»- 
on all sides in despair; and the triumphant ther, in one of these numbenese reefs, with 
war-cry, « 'Tis the will of God ! *tis the will j which the Archipebgoes that be had still to 
of God r* was echoed from every quarter of the explore, had been adtually found, by Genaral 
Holy City. This memorable victory was'^ D*£ntr<icasteaux, to abound, the manner in 
achieved at three o*clock on a Friday, the same i which the two frigates always sailed, Wag 
hour and day of the week, says Raymond, as constantly within hail of each other, would 

those in which Christ suffered." •TlM»eUacontriidlctiOTbrtw«mtlwC«pt8ln«stisr. 

mtiTe, Mid bis communication to the Inms Gorera. 

ment When the sword-guard was brought to him, he 

states, that **on inRpectioii, he observed Ats cyphers 

on it, not one of whidi, however^ he coitid nu 



Narrative^ and $uccesgful result of a Voyage 



on inspection, he observe 

to the JSouth Seas, to ascertain the »ctiml JJJ?..^ «ln!Ir8**wr^Mtjnce,*thii the*^o ships 
fate of La Perou8e*8 Expedition. By the 'wredced, must have been those under the command of 
Phovnliitr Pnntitin P 1>i11mi T.An<1nn i Count de U Peroose, from the several Statements made 
lyncvaiier l^aptam r. l^iuon. — ijonaon, ^ l^j^ ^ Tacopia. and the andadgning manner in 
Hurst, Chance and Co. which they were delivered to him.—I^iges 33. 34, voL I. 

^ , , , I In his letter to- the Bengal Gov e r nm e nt , 19th Septem. 

Independently of the strong claim upon our ber, laacL he writes. *^Upon examining the sward. 

heavy towers falling beneath the names, and, dedicate then: lives to the advancement of sa- ; my suspicion, and made me more exact inmyenqui. 

crushing many of their bravest warriors undcr.ence, and the promotion of the general goof !g^^^«;S'S^he''w.2de?S^^ 

their ruins. But notwithstandmg the dis-j there is always a particular commiseration felt which thair neighboors prorared the i£ver and mm 

coaiMug aspect which a^anrs were again for the traveller, who, in exploring distant and Articl<^" 

»ni^, they found lemw, to |portu« with unknown regions, falla a victim to hi«je»l MdL,JJl;Jt^'"J? wSUeSiil^f Kf^fiSlpuSI^a 

the keuagt ot humanity. Two magicians lUvotednws, in th« came of g«ogn4>hicalm-|tkelUUai>lo<f (nvWaCMik. ^^ 
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have involved both in the same fete.** And tiaih toere it not that I with to thtm tkom U d^ 
notwithstBading that a probable means referred viUzed ttftf what the poor, ignorant, and nn- 
to, in the publication we qnote from, of tracing' cultivated savaffes of New Zmdand are capable 
the catastrophe of La Perouse, hae, in the pre-| of doing, and how susceptible they are of the 
sent discovery, been totally disregarded and sentiment of gratitude.**-— Vol. I. p. 91, 92, 98. 



At Hobart Town, where the vessel touches 
for supplies, the Ga|^ain is tried and sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment, for an assault on the 
Doctor; and we have in his statement, an ad. 
mirable spechnen of his devotedness to the ob- 
ject of the expedition ; he is now in prison : — 

«« In order to frustrate the Doctor's demis, 
I removed my servant, Martin Bushart, from 
the shin, to a friend's house, and sent Mr. Roes^ 
the other interpreter, to Port Jackson; so 
that if the ship's command wore wrested from 
me, there remained no interpreters on board, 
nor a person who knew the latitude or longi- 
tude of Mannicolo. Martin Bushart dedared 



unanswered, not one of the ^ hundred silver 
and bronze, and six hundred other medab of 
different kinds,** struck for the occasion, and 
taken out in La BouitoU and VAstnlahty 
having been found by Captain Dillon, (and all 
cannot certainly be supposed to have been ex- 
pended in the outward voyage \\ yet we con- 
ceive Ci4>tain Dillon's object has been fully 
answered, for on his arrival at Mannicolo, he 
obtained such further testimony, as to corro- 
borate hit opinion, and remove all doubt upon 
this interestmg question. 

But a voyage of this kind naturally em- 
. braces other views, and may be made the me- 
dium of acquiring much valuable information ; ' that he would never abandon me, and that 
of this truth our author appears unhappily too ' should he be forced on board under any other 
little aware, judging from the large portion of; commander, they might beware of the con- 
his work occupied in absurd and irrelevant per-; sequences, the moment he landed at Mannicolo 
Bonal details. A certain Dr. Tytler accom- or Tacopia. — Vol. L pages 152, 158. 
panics the expedition, as naturalist ; his objects | The second volume opens with aa aeoount 
are thus illustrated by the Chevalier. The ' of the manners and customs of the Friendly 
Doctor was to have procured specimens for the ; Islanders, avowedly extracted fron Bfr. Mart- 
Asiatic Society, and observed, «that it was ner's work; so far as the acknowledgment, this 
immaterial whether it were clods of dried mud, ' « is all fair, and above board ;^ but it can scarcely 
or stones of any sort, so that he brought a {be held in any sense reeoncileable with propria 
large cargo, it would answer the purpose, as . ety, that nearly the fourth of a volume of a' 
there was no person, he said, in the Asiatic l work, purporting to be original, ahoald he oc- 
Sodety, capable of judging as to their quali- cupied l^ a detail abready Mare die public ;i 
ties.'* — VoL L p, 90. This must doubtless and heeidi that C^taia IMDefn*s voyage was 
be lughly gratifying information to the Society, not ipade to verify Mx. Mariner's statement, 
coming from a quarter so authentic jhis reason iar drawing thus largely on the la- 

As an example of the author's pae|i)lar|bor8 of airther, is a very unsatisfiMrtory sort 
notions of gratitude, we quote the fcBoiring of plea for having resorted to this expedient to 
passages — ** The Doctor favored Me with 'swell his work. If Mr. Mariner's production 
another long letter to-day, on Ae sii^eet 
of holding examinations is his cabin, to 
which I had not time4o Mfdy; but I men- 
tioned to my New ZerUaad friends, that the 
Doctor wished t« n e — uiut with them. They 
replied, we have eeen the Doctor abuse you 
very much at Diamond Harbour; you are our 
fnead aad protector; you have brought us 
■from 0m native country, over a sea three 
■Boatlis' long, (referring to the leng^th of the 
)K>yage from New Zeaumd,) and you have vio- 
inalled and clothed us ; you have also loaded 
ns with presents to take to our countiY ; you 
lure the relation of our fathers and fi^ends in 
New Zealand; we are therefore directed by 
our Ood to fight for you. These men that 
are not your friends cannot be ours. We will 
not q>eak to the Doctor, we wiU kUl and eat 
km, if he land in our ctmntnfJ* 

On hearing this pUnn stat e ment, I did " not 
wish to force them to converse with the Doc- 
tor, knowing it to be useless ; I, however, re- 
commended them, for the seJce of their New 
^Zealand Grod, and all my friends and relations 
in their country, on no account to molest the 
Doctor ; saving that if they did. Lord Com- 
bermere, who had behaved so Idnd [kindly] to 

them, and appointed this ship to carry them | the'commander of the vesseL Vet whilst we 
home, would be angry. The prince paid agree that the author's detail fully bean out 
some attention to this remonstrance ; but his | this opinion, we must add, that the following 
excellency, Morgan M'Morragh, was infiexi-|passaffe, is not the language of one hostile to 
Ide in his resolution, and openly declared, that. such bfuixirities. 

it was positively his intention, to have the poor I <* The chiefs and men of consequence kept 
Doctor grilled as an entertainment for his nu-laway from the ship, being ^prehensive they 
merous wives and fMeiMls, the first opportunity | might be detained as hostages, until thehr en- 
that offered, afler his arrival in the river Tha-'gagements* of loading the vessel were fril- 
nus in New Zealand. ^ 



be ** hiffhly valuable and interesting,** we sub- 
mit it Uiould be left in the uimiolested enjov- 
ment of its honors. The some^at inconsis- 
tent addition of Captam Dillon, « that the woric 
is in comparatively few hands,** supersedes, 
however, all reasoning upon the subject. Within 
the limits of this extract, the following start- 
ling conclusion is found ; the people of Tonga 
are spoken of, — 

« When all things are taken into considei»- 
tion regarding the connubial system of these 
people, their notions of chastity, and their ha- 
bits in respect of it, we sb^ have no reason 
to say 6iir what they keep tokndily well withm 
those bounds which honor and decency dictate ; 
and if it be asked what effect this system has 
upon the welfture and h^piness of society, it jaoy 
he fafibf anewered, thai there is not the leaat 
appearance of amf had effect^** — VoL IL p. 4. 

We had purposed to pass over in silence the 
revolting detail with which the first volume 
opens, as possessing no interest in coimexion 
with the ostensible object of the work ; but 
we do not think we ought to dismiss it without 
marking our sense of the wanton and barba- 
rous outrage recorded, which Captain Dillon 
very properly attributes to the proceedings of 



Captain Rohion was very mudi dis- 
pleased at this trick pkyed on him, by a savage 
and cunning people; and vowed vengeance 
agahitt hb old and faithful allies, whoee ata^ 
mache he had m often hdped to glmt with the 
fleeh ef their enswtes.**— VoL L pages 7, a 

The benefits should be manifold and great, 
that fivropeans confer in their visits to these 
newly discovered countries, they are for the 
most part so deariy paid for by the inhabitants; 
but these were cannibals, — true; and what are 
we to call those, who in this instance, •vpf^ied 
these hihuman feasts ? Thar wofat qiuiUtiM 
are here taken hold o^ and even nnrtored to 
further the ends of traffic ; and upon tiie leai* 
imputed breach of faith, they are slanghtered^ 
retaliation naturaUy follows, and then we have 
the history of the massacre of the cnttei^ 
crew of the Hunter, by ^ Fejee savagee ! 

Captain Dillon in his preface, deprecates cri: 
tidsm, on the plea of the nature of his edMca- 
tioa and professional habits, disqualifying him 
for the task of authorship ; but he whoiseoo- 
sdons he conveys important and nsefiil infot^ 
mation, has not much to appvrfiend from ttt 
cause ; whilst on the -other hand it mast be 
observed, i&w have made more vakMd>le addi- 
tions, orini^ more gracefully befitting, to 
our elaae of knowledge in latter time^ than 
ihe author's professional contemporaries. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

On the Conatitatiim of the Church and State / 
accordinff to the idea of each ; with aids to- 
ward a right judgment on the late Catholic 
BUL By S. T. Coleridge, Esq.— London* 
Hurst, Chance and Co. 1880. p. p. 227. 

CoLEiUDGB*8 prose is like his conversatiooy 
rambling and strange ; and often so involved 
and parenthetical, &at it requires a very sharp 
look out ahead, to see what the man would be 
at ; but ever and anon it is redeemed by some 
noble bunt of intellect and sound princtplev 
and right feeling. We love his poetry, and 
could scarcely venture to raeak evil of him, 
even if we thought it, whkm we do not : but 
we think he would do wiseher not to plunge 
too deep in politics, for he carriea hb Oermaa 
metaphysics with him there, and leads one to 
very little that is practical in his oondusioiia. 
In treating of such questions, howevo*, it hi 
a very great relief to escape from the petTf 
projects, and personal violence of party polite, 
to the high and ennobling views of m 
philosopher, although eccentric or even y ' ' 



ary. The political character of the work pre- 
dudes UB finom that minute consideratiott of its 
contents, 'udiich would otherwise be due to tka 
deservedly high reputation of the author. 



Political Fragmentef by Robert Fonyth, Ea^ 
Advocate. — Blackwood, Edinbuigh; and 
Cadell, London, 183a 

We used to look on Robert For^rth only as a 
A well known to the Edinburgh people, and 
the Glasgow folk, and the Paisley bodies, aa a 
plodding mechanical sort of lawyer, steady and 
slow, never brilliant, nor ever sillv. His < Beau- 
ties of Scotland* first taught his countrymen 
that he had eyes for something beyond mere 
black letter and parchment ; and the present 
little wofk affords abundant evidence that th# 
study of the law, has not given reason the sol« 
dominioA over the lees sober Acuities of kis 
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nUnd. To Ireland, and to popery, Mr. For- 
tjth » kind enough to devote conuderably the 
flTcater portion of his book ; we cannot say, 
howerer, that either is very much obliged to 
him for the character he draws of them, or 
that they ou^t to send him a retainer to plead 



It is cnrioot enough, that Mr. Coleridge and 
he coincide, in regsurding the celibacy of the 
Reman GathoUc Clergy, as one of the most 
fonnidable pc^tical evils of the Romish eocle- 
siastiad discipline. Our practical acquaintance 
with the men, would not lead us to believe 
that all personal selfishness is by that means 
■Si fad in a deare to aggrandise their order. 
But we aro trsading on white ashes and have 
do«0. Only in return for the kind attentions 
Mr. Fiwsyth has bestowed upon us, we can 
honestly «stti» him, as the Highlandman did 
his flummeiy, that ** he need not tremble, for 
wesUl Bot touch hhn." 



Butmy ^ ih§ Pro4^e$i and S\ 
tkt B^fimmatitm ta Spain, m 



SixUcMih 



Cemtmry. By Thomas M<Crie, D. D. pp. 
4S4 — BladEWOod, Edinbuigh; and CadeU, 
London. 

TmtES is a pleasant saying in the mouths of 
esrtain sapient penons, who are fond of echo- 
ing saonrt pantdozes, which they do not un- 
dentaad, ** that persecution is very fiivourable 
to the advancement of religious sects." The 
persecntion of the Inquisition did not prove 
particalarly beneficial to the interests of the 
Lutheran opinions in Spain. The number of 
converts to the reformed belief had already 
amounted to two thousand persons, most of 
them illnstrious for rank or learning, when the 
Inquisitors first discovered its secret progress, 
which they effectually arrested, and crushed 
the ^ruad of truth, of intellect and freedom, 
in the bud, by the simple process of eztermi- 



rcigulate the weather are as uniform and steady 
in their operation, as those which produce the 
alterations of day and night, or the flux and 
reflux of the tides. He conceives that he has 
discovered a fifty-four year cycle of the weather, 
which enables him to predict its state with ac- 
curacy, for any given month in any future year. 
As his observ^ions purport ' to apply in a 
general manner to the British isles, there ap- 
pears to us a great difficulty on the very 
threshold of the system, namely, that quite 
different sorts of weather are experienced in 
different places at the same time. The simplest 
wav, however, of bringinflc Mr. Mackenzie's 
skill to a test of which all are competent to 
judge, is to give his conclusions as to the 
weather that we may expect in IBdO. Thus 
for the month of January he predicts as foU 
lowst 

<< A few fogffy days promise to appear in 
this month, with some hard frost and snow; 
hut the quamtiiy qf both theae hut combined wiU 
be wuxUrate /** (would that our rheumatize 
confirmed the prognostic,) ** and during this 
month the other phenomena are generally 
either average or minus. The winds will be 
pretty evenly distributed, according to their 
respective averages, in the east, west, north, 
and south. Few, however, care so much for 
the direction of the winds, as for the other 
phenomena; although in the system of the 
weather, ihe winds are the levers which raise or 
luce the effects, as rain, snow, cold, frost. 



WHh the general history of the Protestant 
BefonoataoB, we may fairiy presume our read- 
en are already fiuniHarly acquainted. Its pro- 
gress in Italy and Spain, in Hnnffarv, Bohe- 
mia, and thie Netherlands, thou^ infinitely 
lass conspicuous, and less important than in 
Geraumy, France, and England, is yet well 
dMi'rvinBf of a laborious and accurate histo- 
rian, took as^the former two have found in Dr. 
M'Crioy a mni of patient and minute research, 
aad wiio had already fq>proved himself a wor- 
thy labourer in the important field of ecdesi. 
astieal history. The present work is well caU 
cvbtad to snstain, and to increase his former 
TspMtatiou. It is painfully and ably written; 
mi. tliougli the roMler must not expect watch 
&at is strOdng and gratifying in the nistory of 
the Reformation in Spain, yet when it is re- 
ooQected that until now, we were in almost 
total ignorance upon the subject, which is 
passed over in all but total silence by every 
other ooclesiastical histcnrian^ he will not be 
Saofoted to rsgard %htly or sti^ htin^ly, the 
vsunUe results of Ih. M< Cries mvestigation. 



Jfcnao/ of the Weather for ihe year 1880. 
By George Mackenzie. — Blackwood, Edin^ 
Viugh, ai^ CadeU, London. 

Tan is a very cnrioas book, bwt we are sorry 
tp say we do not altogether understand it. 
XVe author is of ofhdofn, that the laws whkh 



That a great deal of minute and scientific 
attention has been paid to the phenomena of 
the atmosphere, by the author of this little 
woric, we cannot for a moment doubt, but we 
rather apprehend that he ha^ not been so suc- 
cessfid in the practical results, or at least in 
devel(^ung them to others, as he seems to anti- 
cipate. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TO A ULY FLOWIRINO BY MOONUGHT. 

OhIwhTthonUljriMU*, 
LoT*0t tkou to flowM* in tne wan raooiiUflrfctk 
And 8hed thy rich perfiune upon the nigntf 

When sll thy sistnrboJMl 

In silkm cowl and hood.— 
Serpen their soft fsces from the sirlcly raleP 
Fsir homed Cynthia woot thee, modest flower. 

And with her beaming lipe. 

Thy kiflses cold the ripe. 
For thon art, aye, her only paramoor i 
What time the nightly Ihits her starry bower 
' Tricked in celestial light. 

And tUrer crescent bright 
Oh! a»k thy restal queem 

If the wiU thee advise. 

Where In the blessed sides. 
That piFa iden maybe seen. 
Who hnng like thee, her pale head throngh the day, 
Lore sick and pining, for the evening ray: 
And lived a Ttrgin^uiste amid theloUy 
Of this bwl wodd, and died of melancholy f 



BONNET. 

UMTS is BO remedy for tlsM mlsjpent. 
No healing for the waste of idtoness. 

Whose very langnor-is a punishment— 
Heavier than active sonls can feel or goess. 

Oh I hours of indolence and discontent. 
Not BOW to be redeemed! re sting not less. 

Because j know tUs span of mip was lent— 
,notfoi 



For lofty duties, i 

Not to be whiled away ia aimless dreams, 
fitet to improve ourselves and serve maiudnd. 
Life and its choicest faculties were given. 

If an should be ever better tiian he seems— 
And shape his acts, and discipline his mind 
To walk adenlDg earth, deserving heaver. 

A. deV 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



London, Janoary Id, 1890. 

It was denced, dryt and despotic, of you, Mr. 
President, to cut off, at one fell swoop, idl the 
beautiful essay about politics which formed the 
exordium of my last letter. Did you not per- 
ceive how exceedingly that which you did not 
cut off, looked like the tail of something, with- 
out a bo<fy ? I am an exceedingly grare person, 
and only touch upon such light matters as those 
which formed the conclusion of my last letter, 
by way of relaxatioti, after the severity of my 
previous lucubrations, which, for want of affairs 
of my own to busy myself about, generaUj 
refer to the affairs m the nation at huge. In 
very truth, most excellent president, if yon 
will not let me write upon politics, yon 
will deprive me of the pleasure of giving, and 
your dear public of the benefit of receiving a 
knowledge of some very profound and impor- 
tant matters, upon whiA no one, with duo 
modesty be it spoken, discourses more lumi- 
nously than myself. — By the bye, did yon ever 
hear the story about the ** btminous ** Gibbon ? 
To be sure you did ; but by Way of infliction 
for your treatment of my last letter, I shall 
tell it you all over dffain: Sheridan was 
flourishing away one of nis wonderful speeches 
in Westminster Hall, upon the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings — Gibbon was in one of 
the galleries, and Sherry, in recounting the 
atrooties which he was pleased to attribute to 
Mr. Hastings, said that not in the pages of 
those great historians, the profound and accu- 
rate Tacitus or the < luminous* Gibbon, could 
there be found a parallel to the abominable 
deeds which he desoibed. Afterwards, when 
some one told Sheridan how proud and how 
delighted the English Historian wna of having 
been ranked with Tacitus, and called the < lu- 
minous* Gibbon — Pooh! said the wit, he 
made a slight mistake, it must have been the 
<< voluminous Gibbon ! ** I said. 

Seriously, people here who are not profes- 
sional, nor mercantile, nor manufacturing, and^ 
of such there be a few, live upon politics for 
their more substantial, intellectual, food — ^the 
subject is one of permanent yet ever varying 
exatement, and now it is one of painful inte- 
rest, and yet you have the liarimrity to inter- 
dict mc. — I never shall — never can — foi^nve 
you — Hang me' if I ever call you President 
again. 

What can I write about— The Theatres ? 
What do you care about London Theatricals ? 
The Fine Arts? Is not your last Grazette 
full of them, and ** what ran I say to you 
more, ** as Mr. Moore says in the song. ' Lite- 
rary Chit-chat? But was I not in a drawiug 
room lately, where I heard certain threats of 
an epistle to you, which must, ex necessitate, 
be infinitely more graceful and more pleasant 
tlum anv thing I could say about Literary Chit^ 
chat; if you are not already, as I slurewdly 
suspect, chohe full of other matters for Na i. 

But a word, a serious one, about the new Ifijo 
of Byron, whereof every <me 
nothing of all those who wrif 

It will go far to flx 
(pinion about that noble _ 
I scarcely know wj 
a good or an evil, thiit tr 
Gordon Byron, shouU be 
the public eye, as iJiiB hi 
Assuredly it is an useful thlii^i 
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fbl, to contemplate the habitual badness, of a 
mind which when absUvcted, could imaffine the 
roost fflorioQs things that the worlds of matter 
and of thought can furnish forth. 

*' In oontempUtion hoiv like a GodI ** 
but alas ! in the daily ordering of his thoughts, 
his words, and actions, how much less exceUeut, 
than a good man, without a millioneth part of 
his cap^Mlities. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Moore's book may 
be upon the whole an excellent lesson. It 
will serve to persuade those whose adoration 
tends more towards intellect than virtue, that 
the former without the latter, is all bitterness 
and vexation of spirit, and that he who would 
be happy himself, or porroaaently esteemed by 
others, most endeavour after goodness, without 
which, even the greatest man, is as Lord 
Bacon says, but a '* busy mischievous creature, 
BO better than a kind of vermin.*' — Verbnm 
non ampUus addam. Your faithful Corres- 
pondent. L 



FINE ARTS. 

Royal HUfemian Acadamf* 

The first general quarteriy meeting of the 
Royaf Hibernian Academy for the year, was 
held on Monday, at which it was resolved that 
a letter sliould be written to the Royal Aca- 
demy of England, expressive of the deep regret 
felt by the Royal HiDemian Academy, <m the 
death of the late lamented president, Sir 
Tliomas Lawrence. 

Doctor Johnson, Honorary Professor, pre- 
sented the Academy with a splendid copy of 
Doctor McyrickV valuable work on ancient 
armour. 

Mr. Petrie, Librarian, announced to the 
Academy, that the Royal Irish Academy had 
that day resolved on presenting the K. H. 
Academy with a copy of the entire of their 
valuable transactions. 

We have great pleasure, in perceiving that 
the library of this im^rtant national insti- 
tution is rapidly encreasmg in extent and value. 
The books are, as they should be, almost all 
connected with History, Antiquities, and the 
Fine Arts. 

The amiable and excellent Counsellor Ed^ 
ward Haughton, has been, we are informed, 
the prind]^ donor : such disinterested patrio- 
tism requires not the need of our praise. 

Mr. Cregan, the Academician, has nearly 
completed a portrait of His Gnce the Duke of 
Northumbeiiand, of which report speaks very 
&vourably. 

'Sir, Iiogan has disposed of his statue of the 
Redeemer taken from the cross, for four 
hundred pounds. The price, though small as 
regards the merits of the work, will not appear 
inconsiderable, if we reflect on the rate at 
which modern works of art have hitherto been 
appreciated in this country. It has been pur- 
chased, we understand, rar Claiendon-street 
chapoL We have learned some particulars of 
this artist, which it may be interesting to the 
public to know. He was born at Cork, in 
1^2, and served his apprenticeship to Mr. 
Deane a respectable architect in that city, by 
whom he was principally employed in carving 
figures and other omaaieutalparts of buildings, 
^rom his earliest yeaiSyhe evinced an extraor- 
dinary taste fur drawing and sculpture. Some 
figured which he executed for a Roman Catholic 
chapel in Cork, attracted the admhration of a 



gentleman named Carey, well known te the 
admirers of the Arts in this country, who took, 
in consequence, a lively interest in the woMiAre 
of the young artist, and presented some studies 
of his to the members of the Royal Irish Insti- 
tution in Dublin. This institution immedi- 
ately voted Mr. Hogan a premium of one 
hundred pounds, llie Royal Dublin Society, 
now purchased the same studies for the use of 
their drawing school, and the Royal Cork In- 
stitution, being apprissed of Mr. Hogan's deter- 
mination to proceed to Rome, to prosecute the 
study of sculpture as his future profession, 
voted him a sum. of one hundred guineas. 
With these means Mr. H. proceeded to the 
« eternal city," about the close of the year 
1823, and there applied hhnself with un< 
wearied assiduity to the study of his art. 

The only figures he has hitherto executed in 
marble, are, we believe, an Eve for the late 
Lord de Tably, a statue for Mr. Deane of 
Coric, and ths^ of the dead Christ which has 
been e^ibiting for some time in this city; 
it was originally intended, we believe, for a 
chapel in Cork, but the funds of the establish- 
ment falling far short of the stipulated sum, 
they were obl^ed to permit of its disposal in 
Dublin. Mr. Hogan intends, we understand, 
to proceed immediately again to Rome to com- 
plete his studies, and to execute the orders he 
has received since his arrival in Dublin. How- 
ever we may regret the temporary loss of so 
promising an artbt, we cannot but approve of 
Ids determination to go where his powers will 
be most effectually excited and matiu^d. He 
carries y^th him our best wishes, that he may 
of attain that eminent station to which his genius 
and unassuming manners, the usual concomitant 
of hip^h powers, so justly entitle him. 

Of Mr. Rothwell, our young countryman, 
who has recently made <' so palpable a hit'* in 
London as a portrait painter, we shall take an 
opportunity of speaking in an early number. 



THE DRAMA. 

The Dublin Theatre this week was closed. 
On Monday, we obeerve it is to re-open, with 
Dowton in the Hypocrite, and Fanny Ayton 
in Charles the Xtl 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 



Hnrrny is pr^parinjif^or publioitioD a serira of 
wapA Illustrations of the Poitms of Loan Bvaoec, 



WORKS IN TIIR PRESS. 

Mr. 
Landf)cap(( 

to be enmypd in the most finished style, after draw, 
inrs by the most eminent artists. 

Conversations with Lord Byron on Reliffion, hold in 
Cephalonia, a shart time previous to lus lordnhip's 
death. By the late James Kennedy, M.D. of H.B.M. 
Medical Staff One vol 8vo. 

Messrs. Colbnm and Bentley hare annonneed a 
Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by his friend Mr. Thoa. 
Campbell. 

The Ninth Vol. of the Waverley Novels, will contahi 
the Bhu;k Dwarf, and part of Old MortaUty, with lU 
lostrations fVom Wilkie and Burnet 

We And Mr. W. C. T. Taylor, formeriy of Trinity 
C<4lM:e, Dnblin, has a History of France and Nor. 
mandy (on the plan of Pinnocklt Hinfeuriee) in the 
press. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices 
of his I^ife, by Thomas Moore, Esq. vol. 1, 4to. 43s. 

Country Curate, by the author of the Subaltern, 3 
vols, post Bvo. 31b. 

Landers' Records of Clapperton*8 Expedition, 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s. 

St George's History of England, 2 volt. I9mo. 14t. 
boards. 

An-Introductlon to Greek Grammnr on a new plan, 
by Thomas Foster Barham, M. B. small 8vo. 4s. 6d. bda. 

The Catholic Aanoal, 1890, 1 vol po^t 8va 10s. 



The MafFSsine and Review of Literature, Science 
and Art, No. I. January, Is. 

A comparative Atlas for the use of Schools, with In- 
deiMi «f ihe anHent-and modem Navies, 4to. 90s. 

Tlie Qiiartwly Review, No. «V 

Bridgeti ChrLitiau BfUstry, 2iid edition, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
boards. 

Advontiirot of an Iririi Gentleman, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s. (U. 

Ireland, and a remedy for its evils, 12mo. Is. (kL 
sewed. 

D«n4ey, or the field of the doth of Gold, by the au. 
thor ofRichelicu, 3 voLi. post ftvo. 31s. 6d. 

American Omttholnry of the Natural History of * 
UrdsAOot iriven by Wilson, by Chades LiMkn Bona, 
parte, voL !k Atlas, 4to. ^ ins. fid. 

Popnlsr Lectwres on the stndy of Natural History 
and ihe Sciences, Vegetnbto Physiology. Zoology, &c. 
Ac, by W. L^priere. M. D. flv©. 

Gorton's Typogrnphii«t Dictionary, No. I. ftro. 

Exodus; or the eurse of Egypt, Mid otbor PoenM. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

■"~~~" 1 

A. V. S. ShaR appear In due time, we «re miM^ 
obliged to him and to S. G. D. (or their letters. From 
both we shall be very glad to hear ajrnin. If the latter 
would combine more Incident with his narrative we 
should relish his communications still more. . 

Vindex is only postponed for want of room— we shall 
always be glad to hear from him through the samo 
channel 

' A Dream of the Excise' Is inadmissible. 

Many poetical and other favours, aro neceesarny 
passed over. 

The large space devoted to the life of Lord Byron 
has comDelled us to leave over many articles thjitVere 
prepai'ed for this nambt«r. 

Ilie continuation of the article on the Fine Arts In 
Ireland, in our next 



ADVERTISEMENTS 
Commeeted with Literature, the Art$, EduaUkm, ^ 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Edinburgh Settiomil Sekool Booka. 

This day is pnbUshed, by J. M. LECKIE, U» GoftMi- 
Btreet, in ISmo. neatiy half^bound, firiced^ 

SACRED HISTORY, in the form ^ 
LETTERS, addressed to the Pupils of the Cdio- 
bur^h Sessional SrliooL By JoitN Wood, Biq. author 
of tiie acrount of that Instftutlon. he Part I. emn. 
prising the period from the Creation to the D>stn nf 
Moses. New F.ditioiis of the following Works, by the 

me author- are also ready:— 

L ACCOUNT OF THE EDINBURGH SES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, and the other Parochial Institii. 
tions for Education, established in thai City in ihe 
rear 1SI3. with Strictures on Education in general, by 
^uaN Wood, Ef:q. 4s. 6d. boards. 

II. THE FIRST ROOK, 3d. sewed. 

IIL THE SECOND BOOK. Is. half.honnd. 

IV. NATIONAL SCHOOL COLLECTION, Sa. 
bound. 

V. INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS, eomprising- lU- 
Ugions and Moral Instruction, Natural Histnry, ESe^ 
inentary Science, Accounts of Remarkable IVrsons- 
Places, Manners, Arts. Incidents, with a Selection or 
Passages from the British Poets, «:e, 3s. 6d. bound. 

VI. OLD TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY.fid. sew^nT. 

VII. NEW TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY, Ctl. 
sewed. 

VIII. A CONCISE and FAMILIAR EXPOSI- 
TION of the landing PROPHECIES regarding the 
MESSIAH which have already been fhTfilled. In* 
tended as a Manual for Young Persons, 4d. sewed. 

N.B.— A Discount to Schools when quantities are 
taken. 

Also, Jost published, oa the plan of the Edinburgh 
Setudonu School Book^, price 6d. 

QUESTIONS on the CATECHISM of the EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. Bvthe Rev. C H. Tbuiot» A.M. 
Minister of St Peter's Chapel, Edinburgh. 

John Wardlaw, Ediuburfrh; Whittaker and Co. 
London, and J. M. LECKIE, DubUn. 



Publiiihcd Monthly, price U Gd. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINJELR, 
AND CHURCH OF IRELAND MAOA« 
ZINE. conducted by Membqrs of the Establi«he<i 
Church. 

The proprietors have much sati<<faction in statinfr 
that they commence tiie new year with many improv-^^. 
m**nts, and with several new contributors (^ estabUsh^ii 
reputation. By iocreasinir the quantity of print in eaol% 
page, thev have been enabled to add to ejich number «k<« 
mudi matter as wohld flU 13 pages, and witiioat aciy 
advance in price. 

Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. Dublivt - 
Hurst, Cliance and Co. London, by whom opmrnunic^ 
tions And advertisement') are reoeivedi sold by «li 
1 Booksellers in Great Britain. 
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TUs day is paUiahed in on^ large r<rfiiina ISno. 9l Od. 
A N ANALYSIS OF BlStfOP BU|U 

jtX NET'S EXPOSITION Of THE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES, with Notes. By Thomas Vtfw. 
LAH», A.R T.C.D. 

iWbUa: Printed for' W. CURRY. Jon. Mid €o^; 
Hunt, Chanc« and Coi London, and all Rooheeilera. 



This day ia pnbUahed, price Is. 6d. 

TRELAND, AND A REMEDY FOR 

1 ITS EVILSL By A.R.C. A Cleryytean «« 4h« 

Dnbtta: Printed lor WILLI AM CURRY, Jon. and 
Co. ; told hf Hurst, Chance, and Co. London, andail 
other Bookadlera. 



In Ilhno. with ciitfl, orice As. Ad. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
RURAL AFFAIRS OF IRELAND) or a 
Pratftiral Treatise on Farming^ Planting and Garden, 
f Of , adapted to the drcnnwtaueed, soil and climate of 
the country, indndinfr M>me remarks on the roelaimlnir 
of Bo^ and Wastes, and^^a few hints on Ornamental 

fIriMh 



g. By JosBPU LAMBxaT. Esq. 
"TMs volteme should be in the handta of ewrw 
LaatUsrd and Tenant; iudeed in the hands of erery 



oneengajred In Agriculture.**— 27r<rii% ^brmer'f Ma- 
gmxime, No. la 

*« It ii • oaefol conpilation of sound practical views 
OB the snl^fecta of Farming, Planting, and Gardening, 
adapted to the Climate of Ireland.**— Quarlerh Jour. 
wrf 0f Agriaittwre, Na VI I. 

Dabltn: Printed for WILLIAM CURRY, JuD.and 
C«f ; sold by Hurst, Chance, and Co., London, and all 
other Booksellers. 



Second Edition, 8 rols. 8to. £\. Ifla. 

rpHE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 

I TORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acceaaioo of 
Henry VIL to the Death of George IL By Henbt 
Hallam. 

John Murray, Albemarle.str«et. 

MIDDLE AGES. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. Sro. 
£1. 10s. 



In I9mo. with plates and a map, price AiC 
A HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF 

jf\ DERRY, AND DEFENCE OF ENNISKIL- 
LEN IN l(9¥La By the Rev. John Gbaham, AM. A 
new Etttaoo modi improved. Also, by the same An- 

pdEMS, chiefly Historical, 8vo. 78. fid. 

DubUn: Printed for WILLIAM CURRY, Jon. and 
Co. i sold by 'Hurst, Chance, and Ca London, and aU 
olhCT Booksellers. 



Inpost 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

SKETCHES^ IN IRELAND, descrip- 
#pe of Interesting and hitherto unnoticed Db- 
tricts itf'the Morth and South. By the Rev. CissAm 
OrwAT, A.B. 

** An able and delightful volume, which most certainly 
if Ireland were in a tranquil state could not fail to 
draw tihitVr annual shoals of picturesque tourists.*'— 



Thia day, royal 8ro. with a portrait and flfty.two 
lUustrations, £3. Ss. 

SECTURES ON SCULPTURE. By 
J John Flaxman, Esq. R A. As delivered by him 
ore the President and Members of the Royld Aca- 
my. With a brief Memoir of the Author. 
' There U not one of theM discourses which may not 
be read with pleasure as well as improvement by the 
ordinary class of readers, certainly bv all who cherish 
a love for the Fine Arts, equally witn the student in 
Sculpture. The learning tney contain qualifies them 
for the instruction of the last : the easy and popular 
manner in whidi that learning Is conveyed, with rc- 



Qmarierfy 

Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. DnbUn; 
Hoist, Chance and Cow London, and all BookscUcrsw 



Hisiorical Prettenftt *c. 
PdbSshed by Edward Bidl, at the New Public Sub. 
scription Lihrary, SB, HoUiv-street, Cavendish. 
ssnve, London; and sold by JOHN CUMMING, 
M, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
in ItpIiumL 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
Second Series. 3 vols. 
••VakMble presents at this season. **~^etiT Monthfy 



A vart store of romantic deed ond wild adven. 
\'*.~LUmrff GaaeUe. 
Strong aod vivid inctores of the post"— 3foaM/y 



% THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. First Series. 
UEditiomSTols. 
'•These tales are valuable illustrations of English 

••TheT are o# the most intense and vivid interest"— 
Ut^nr^ MtmmeL 

a CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; or a familiar explanation of the na- 
ture Mid operations of the human mind. 2 vols. 16s. 

"They contain mudi excellent matter for every age: 
to the voaiMT tliey are invaluable."— Lt^ervirif GazcUe. 

4. THE POOTICAL SKFrCH-BOOK. By T. K. 
HasTET. BetautifuUy embellished by Barret and Fin. 



4NI, pcSce IQb. 6d. 

This is a most delightful vo\xim^**—Ltter€ary Gazette. 

S. THE ART OF DANCING. By C. Blasis, prin. 
cipol Dancer at the King's Theatre, with many plates, 
aad anmerooa Original Quadrilles set to new Figures, 
IvoL 



Improred Spelling Book. 

A SPELLING BOOK on a new Plan, 
cMit^niiMr all the common Words in the laa. 
nase; to which Is prefixed an Introduction, in three 
FM, exhibiting— L The Sounds of the Letter8.-II. 
TW Qvaatities of the Sylhibles^in. A Rythmical 
f1— illi Btiim nf W<Mrds, witii an Appendix, contain, 
bg several naefiil Tables. By the Rev. RicnARD Bob, 

A sL ii^m, \m fyA 

Printed for W. CltRRY. Jun. and Co. Dublin; 
Hnat, rhif ri Mil Co. Londbn, and^ Booksellers. 



Ml; 



TW First Volume of 

M00RE8 LIFE OF LORD 

"BYRON, was published on the 15th instant 
Murray, Albemarlcstreet 



This day, post 8vo. 8b. ad. 

FOREST SCENES and INCIDENTS 
in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA. By 
OsoBciB Hrad, Esq. 

•* We have been led to talk of Robtnaon Crusoe by 
the narratfve of Mr. Head, who is a sort of RohinHon 
Crusoe in Ids way. We have perused his work with 
udderable pleasure."— FTcffmiiwfer Review. 
John Hurray, Albemarle.street 



This day, 3 voh. small Avo. lOs. 6d.' 

T ETTERS FROM BERTHA, ON A 

JLi VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND. 
" Of all the Christioas presents fw young people 
which this prolific season has produced, if we nave s«><'n 
others more elegant, we have not met with one Hi well 
adapted for its purpone by its utility-~a real Enrydu. 
pMafor youth, without ita revolting form."— At/uf. 

John Murray, Albemarle.street 



ferences to examples, either generally fnmiliar, or 
~ . illustrative plates, of which tliore are 
upwards of fifty at the end of the volume, renders the 



perusal of the lectures a fadle, interesting, and pleas, 
ing study.'*— il<l«iun<m. 
John Murray, Albemarle.8treet;. 



New Works Just published, in 9 vols. 
npHE RIVALS. By the Author of 
JL" The CoUegians." 

**These volumes contain rich and vigorous delinea. 
tions of national manners and impressive incidents.'*— 
AthefUBum. 

"We consign this work to (he applause of the pub. 
lie, and to the unquestionod admiration of all lovan of 
excellent fictions."— Lttemry Gazette. 

THE COLLEOIANa 3 vols. Second EdiUoA. 

." A work of very rare power." — Athenatum. 

CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1828. By Chaklks Mac 
PAMAifB, EHq. Two vfds. 8vo. Second Edition. 

" We congratulate Mr. Macfarlane on the produc- 
tlon of his delightful aud instructive work, ' Qonttan. 
tinopte m 1838.*"— MiwraiW JoumttL 

HUNOARIAN TAL^ 9 vols. By the Author 
of the *• Lettre de Cachet** 

** These tales are manifestly the production of a gifted 
and cultivated mind ; they exhibit groat knowledge of 
human nature, connected witii much delicacy and sweet- 
ness. "— London Magazine. 

In two elegant volumes, post I2mo. 

THE ANNUAL PEERAGE FOR ISaa Printed 
under the sanction and from the communications of the 
Nobility. The only work containing an account of oil 
the tiring bnmehe» of every Noble Famify. 

London: Printed for Saunders and Ottlcy, Public 
Library, Condu]t.street; and sold by JOHN CUM- 
■ M I N 6, 1 6, Lower Onnond.quay, Dublin, and all Book. 
seUers in Ireland. 



In l2mo. 2b. 6d. 

rpHE NATURE AND TIME OF 

I MESSIAH'S SECOND ADVENT CON- 
SIDERED. In Six Letters. By the Rev. Sami^l 
MAnoBN, Jun. A.B. 

Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. Dublin; 
Hinrst, Chance and Co. London, and all Booksellers. 



In one large voliwne 8vo. Ms. boards. 

T ECTURES ON THE FOUR LAST 

X_J BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH, designed 
toshow the Divine Origin of the Jewish Religion, 
cMeAy from Internal Evidence. By the late Rev. R. 
OmAves, D.D. M.RI.A. and Dean of Ardagh^ TTdrd 
Edition. 

Printed for W. CURRY. Jun. and Co. Dnblin ; 
Huret Chance and Co. LomioOy and lU BookseUm. 



New and Original School Book. 
This Day is publfehed, price Ss. bound, 

A RETIRED GOVERNESSES LE^ 

Xjl <3 ACY to the Young Ladies of an extensive Eg- 
tabiiimment near London, which she conducted for 
above Forty Years : treating of every branch of Know, 
ledge, ai^d of all accomplishments ana personal acquire- 
ments esSeotiol to tiio ftuished education of a Female ^ 
a series of letters, of lengths lidapt«>d to Class I..essons 
in Schools J and the Work is now provided H-ith Four 
Hundred Questions on its instructive contents, to aid, 
tlie Htndies of Young Ladies, which mav be had sepa. ' 
rati'lv. at Nine Pence, or bound with theWok. 

Published by Poole and Edwards, (lale Scatcherd and 
Lcttermau), 13, Ave Maria-laiie. 



A General School Dirtionarrf. 
This Day is publLshed, Second Edition, Price 4s. bound, 

A DICTIONARY OF FACTS AND 

r\ KNOWLEDGE, illuHtreted with about FIvo 
Huudred Engravings, on a plan entirely new. By the 
Rev. S. Barrow. AuthOT of '* Questions on tiie old and 
New Testaments," 9ic. fee. 

This compendious Dictionary illustrates in a matter 
of fact and popular manner, the meaning of above 
Twelve Thousand of the most important and useful 
wi>rds in the English language ; every word affording 
a lesson of information, and the whole being rendarea , 
Idghlv attractive by neat and clear engraviuga. 

Published by Poole and Edwards, flate Scatcherd and 
Letterman,) 1S2, Ave Maria-lane, and sold by all Book. . 
sellers. 

N. B To adapt this important vidnme in a more 
practicable manner to the use of Schools, it is provided 
with a series of Seven Hundred and Fifty Questions^ 
on the plan of the Int«rr<^rative Systems ; and these 
will render It one of the most instnictive School Bookt 
ever published. The Questions may be had separately 
at One Shilling, sewed; or done up with the DIctionay 
for those who deaire it, at Five Shillings, together. 

Just Published by Poole and Edwards, (late Scatcherd 
and Letterman) Ave Maria-lane, the following very 
supericsr and original books for Preparatory Schools. 

4DAIRS LITTLE SPELLING 
BOOK, on a Plan entirely new, 9d. 
1 little Spelling Book is not a copy of othors that, 
Imve gone before it, of which a new Titie and somo 
smart engravingi are the only recommendations : on " 
the conti'ary, it is an attempt founded on long and sue 
cessful experience, to introduce a new and rational sys. 
tern of teaching children tiie first elements of their own 

STfK\IR»S POPULAR LESSONS, for Prepanu 
tory Schools, with 00 Engravings, Is. Being a Sequel 
to the Littie Spelling Book. 

a ADAIR'S SCRIPTURE LESSONS, with 03 En. 
gravings, Is. 

It displays the entire History of our Religion, from 
tile Creation to the Ascension, and addresses the wholo, 
to the eye, tite imagination, and the imder^tanding. 

4. ADAIR'S LrrTLE ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; 
being the easiest English Grammar ever published. Is, 

This littie Grammar is so composed, tiiat every wor» 
in it may be committed to memory, bjr children between 
4 and 8 years of age. The memorv is t^e only faculty 
which can then bo usefully exerted, and there \a in tha 
Grammar notldng but what may be, aud ought to be, 
remembered. 

5. BOSSUET'S LITTLE LATIN GRAMMAR, be- 
ing a Sequel to the Latin Word and Phrase Book, imd 
the first of T^tin Books Is. 

6. HA MILTON'S ELEMENTS of GYMNASTICS 
and CALISTHENICS, with 44 Engravings, 5s. 

Vigorous exerdse has always been justly recom. 
mended to youth as conducive to health, strength, and 
growth, but it was reserved for our age to reduce such 
exercises to a system of practice, whiA combines grace 
of action with agility of movement 

This day is published in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in linen. 
T30PULAR LECTURES on Ae Study 



BuiiB, tUMn tHi kin; nuumii «■ nu»«i»tw, ■uvm,«»» a*iu Kvy^'n 

ral, as delivered before the Isle of vViffht Philosophical 
Sodety. By WiLi.iAk LaMPaiRaa, M.D. 

London: Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 
and .sold by J. M. LECKIE, 11, OrafUnustreet, Dnb« 
lin; and all Booksellers in Irekuid. 



This day, vols. 5 and 6, in tiio pocket sixe. Us. being a 
new edition of voL & Svo. or 

DEATH-BED SCENES AND PAS- 
TORAL CONVEB8ATION& 

John Murray, Albemarle-.street. 

" Great waa our admiration of the former volumes of 
this work— we ean safely recommend our reatlers to 
peruse the scenes here oescribed, with an assurance 
that thev are In no respect inferior to tlu^se which have 
already been submitted to ti»e public. "—i?ri«iiA Critic^ 

Irt" The above Work has recently been included in 
theUst of publications recommended by the SodehfJoP 
Promoting Chrintian KnotHedge.' 

JuHt pobHahed,' A Third Volume of 

DEATH-BED SCENES, (being the same fts tbo 
above vols. 5 and 6,) in Svo. 12^ 
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Books pnbUshfid by MTUllam Blackwood. Edlnbonli, 
Tkoinaa CmUiU, Loadon, and WILLIAM CUERY, 
Jon. and Co. Dobliik 

L A NNALS Of the PENINSULAR 

/\. CAMPAIGNS^ from 1808 to 1814. Bt the 
Author of "CyrU ThornWii,** in 3 rob. 19mo. Jtl 78. 
bonnd in doth. . 

II. POLITICAL FRAftMRNTSL By 'TtL>»EaT 
Fo(i«VTH, t«fj. AdrfKHtd, l^ttjo. >. 

lU. A MA^UAJ. t>K IHK WF.ATHKR fnr the 

bi' ftiptfti-d inlhi! Months piinrlw^pjiiid HMtumti nf Ibe 
WiLr^ fciiDiii:4'iiirhtjr 11' iris till.' ("uiTi'^nt liinntb of Sii- 

Year Cycle iif tin* WiTnh nwi W'^mthrti toffiahiT ivlih 
Rjt UiToiiiit o/ llif^ E^'ivHTi^l Priii4'i;^Ii*a cif tl^t^ rrrLi") of 

l>tJtii1ltN| E\j^lniNiffcMti 'tf tJn^ l^W'-n at Cum. By, 
Of-OKtitL M44.Kb:nziE, I.Li'iitrrtJiiit LU tlio ttoynl Pf'itfi- 
ibimi* MlUtin, Corrt»pf)iidhi|f M^-mhtT <if tin* Northern 
In*tJtntiaii, Authi^r of Uur Cyt'lt of the vr<'fttU(fr, ice. 

I V. II ISTO R Y nf thr PRO*; R ESS and sr PF*KK?k 
SlOK nf iKc REFORM A nt>y In SPAIV in the 
aiKt«%'nt}i Ct»iitury. By'liinmn ^'Cpip:* D. 1>. Id 
filu TtA. ^To. Iftfl, fi4l By till' ftjuiif AutTiifr, 

1. HlHTOHVof tlH- Pim^KIi^WS luid SUprKRH. 
SI Oil nf tJ»? RKFOHM ,\ noy in iTALY rtnrlnc the 
SIxteeiilh CMittirf ^ inrlu'liuf h Sktit4>^h i>f Ihr* Hktt>ry 
of the EffMTfnalion tn th*' <Jrii«nii*, Wro. 10^. M. 

^ THK LIFK OF JOHN KNOX. Q viA^ *^V4». 

a. THK LIFE oV ANiJHKW MELVILLE. S,>- 
mnd Edition, a thK fti-**. ^L 4*. 

V, THK FIVE yiOHTS OF KT. ALBAKS. 3 
*nW |Hwt pirrt, £1, ft,. r4. 

VL THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY, A PcmmtL 
Id Four Piif1j«. Ff*rtl*rsn Hrn. fts. 

VI L CHAPTERS 0>f CHURCHY A RDR. By 
the Aiitlion^ n! " k'Jit^n FtUim-thiir," J'The Widow 4 
ThIp." "S»lltafv Hnnni," *n\ Ori^nnllTpnbll^f^ in 
Bltirl^iruod'» EJiiiliurgh MtMHi^lbe. 'i vuk Foulncap 

Bto. lak 

VIIL AN ESSAY ON THE EFFECT OP THE 
REFORMATION ON CIVIL SOCIETY IN 
KUROPE. By William MAcaaAT, MlBMter of the 
Gospel, Stirliof. 8vo. Ss. 

IX. ILLUSTRATIONS OF ZOOLOGY, being 
Representations of New, Rare, or otherwise Remark, 
able Sttl^eeta of the Animal Kingdom, drawn and 
coloured after Nature: with Descriptive Letter.preas. 
By Jambu Wilson, F. R.S. E. Member of the Wer. 
nerian Natural History Society. In Atlas 4to. price 

i6s^ No. vn. 

lliis Work, which is splendidly printed In Atlas 
Quarto, is published at interrals of three and four 
mouths, and every number contains four plates, each 
representing one or more subjects, according to their 
•Ise and importance, and Is accompanied by ample de. 
tails of the Natural History of the Animals deUueated. 
The plates are engraved, and the Imprendons coloured, 
by Mr. Lisars. In the best styli ' ' 
drawings chiefly by the Author. 



This day is pubUshad In Ifhna price 5a. 

AN AlPOLOGY FOR THE ESTA- 
BLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND, being 
an attempt to prove that its present state is more pure 
than in any period since the Reformation. In a Series 
of Letters addressed to the Enrl of Mountcaiihel. By 
the Rev. Hbnbt Nbwland, B.D. Vicar of Baapow. 

Dublin: Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co; 
Hurst, Chance and Co. London, and all Booksellers. 



LonAm UnhertiUi Magasnne. 
Published Monthly, price %.6d. 

XHE LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINF, Nm. IV. for Jatiiiftry, cfrnWnKj^ 
p«ri Xii th«t ptihitr— l>('iH«rtln|rTiviliTtit^Thf* F^^iir 
FiifritivcA, n Tide ^tf IfiSl-Vo * » *— Mpiuoir f»f Ps- 
nuvUuK — llif WutjdtMVr <nf l'r:m< i>nlis n GWiUiginU 
RoiiiimMC— n4'tiiu«^Th<j InHcfnry I'nifPH— THp Kaglta* 
Soibjff Fruni till' frf^rmnn -P4*r<t»nqi Huo^UprtJon'' i»f 

Li«-iir. fharl*'ji Si»**nn(*r, hulf'^tRVf — n-aiineut — On 

Drid(li<^iki Ti^nnifi"* jirni Hrjini'*— Vmbjiin,] ("ivwriui^'r p>f 
the Iri-h — nm Fjimilv ir ili<^ J..i»*—iiii'n[*lt fiction mf 

mlulwnciv nf n,n Iri^b Jjtw^ ^iiLiJi^iit^'ni^T^'V no F^r- 

S'ttiiitf — Re V i P' w* H>f A r H "t 4 Fh y Ni i-*— Fninl 1 y Li »tr»r y, 
O. VIIT -Friiifr'H Ifit*Ut'<'tiipJ nrnl Mnr»! Hi*bifiois«i— 
LifiMif Ji >lidtiliJiPniAn^riitpiiiMt ryi^iufPif^ilin, Vnl. V. — 
YoiinfT Ijittl4:'4'' K<njk— Lrnivf^rsily riLtrJhiii^nrc— [jiw 
ReiMirL-i— Kstrivf* ir*»m Vi'W Bikhk^-Tht' Oniifirw-. 
F**r**t(rn nii'l F><iinnettie lntJi'lli(r*'iir-^— MetenrolittT^nU 
Tainli^^Norlt t«.^-Xew P»t^>iiU-^'tibJp of the FmidS, 

&C.&C 

Printed for Hurst, Chance and Co. London} Con. 
stable and Co. Edinburgh, and W. CURRY, Jun. and 
Coi Dublin. 



L COOKERY, formed upon principles of Econo. 

and adapted for the use of prrmte families. Com. 

ng also the Art of Carvhig--Observations on the 
Management of tho Dairy aodPonHry Yard^Instrur. 
tions for Hcmie Brewery, Wines, «c — Cookery for 
the Sick, and for the Poor-^many very useful Mucel. 
laneous Receipts and Directions proper to be given to 
■Servants, both in Town and Country. To which is 
preflxed, an Essay on Domestic Economy and Houfie. 
hold Management, comprising many ohservationa 
which wdlf be foond nartitnilarly useful to the Mistress 



Lady, who has written it» has not studied how to form 
expensive articles for luxurious tables, but to combine 
elegance with economy; she has gi>'en hef dIvHions 
in a pl ain sensible manner, that every body can nnder- 
derstand, and these are not confined merely to cookery, 
but are extended to a variety of objects In use in ftunl. 
lies; by which means the utility of the book is very 
much increased indeed.*'— .ffrrYM CriOe. 

John Murray, Albemarie.4rftreet; sold also by every 
Bookseller and Newsman, in England, Scotland, and 
*^land. Also, a new edition of the 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, smaU 8va Ts. 8d. 



TMs day Is published, for the use of general readers. 
In one volume ISmo. with engravings, price 8s. 6d. 

A^liANUAL OF THE ECONOMY 
jGL of the human body in health 

A>m DISEASE Containing a brief view of its 
structure and functions, and the diseases to which it Is 
liable ; with ample directions for the regulation <a diet 
and regimen, from infancy to old age. 

Edli5»urdk : Daniel Linuv ; WhTttaker and Coi Lon. 
don ; and W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 



, In the best style of the wt, and from 



M, 



A new edition, witii nimerous engravings, 9 vols. 
ISma 18s. boards. 

ES. MARKHAM'S HISTORY 

OF ENfJLAND. 

I' ihtylf' ipr yhhn !mh»Ig i^ pirn pie and unaffected; the 
«eLect)<iu of ranttifr L-^ judiHnu^ mtd well proportioned; 
•isd it ti evittpiit tbut t'hf- lan^t nuthoritles nave been 

Siin(*'A Tb«' form of iVi*- ti ork 4ili»o has Its merit, the 
ti^rnKtittiiM of lit-tun^ aiid diAlrr^^ue producing an en- 

Uvi'iiiiiif ttfli^rt." 

rrlnt4>^ for Jithn Murray, Albemarle-street Also, a 
11*1 w MiH^n of. 

A HIS rail V OF FRANrF, by the same author. 



This day is published in post ISmo. price 5s. 

rpHE GHOST OF FREEDOM; or 

1 A Voice from the Stone on which the Treaty of 
IJmerick was signed. A Satirical Po(>m on the His- 
tory of Ireland, Mrlth Notesi By Miciiabl Sbllbbs. 
•* Give Fools their praise, and Knaven their due." 

Dublin: Printed by T. Coldwell, 64, Exchequer, 
ktreet, and. sold by tho Booksellers. 



Moore*» Ufe of Lord Bffmn. 

This day Is pubUshed, In Quarto, VoL I. price 

Two Guineas. 

ETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 

L J LORD BYRON: with NOTICES of hU LIFE 

y Thomas Moobb. 

I^ndon : Printed for John Murray ; sold by W. F. 
WAKEMAN, 0, D'011er.street, Dublin, and by all 
Booksellers In Ireland. 
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Works of Waahington Irrhtg. 

1. rpHE SKETCH BOOK. 2 vols. 

M 8vo. Ms. 9 vols, pott Svo. Ids. 

a BRACEBRIDOE HALL; er, the Humorists, 
fi voU. Svo. 94k 9 vols, post Svo. Kb. 

& TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 9 vols. Svo. 9te 
fi vols, post Rvo. les. 

4. KNICKERBOCREE*8 HUMOROUS AC- 
COUNT OF NEW YORK, from the beginning of 
the World to the end of the Dvteh Dynasty. SvoTiak 

& A HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUSw 4 vols Sva 
il9L9i. 

& A CHRONICLE OF THE CONQUEST OF 
ORANADA, from the MSS. of ¥mf Antonio Aga. 
pida. 9vols.8va9ta. 

John Murray, Albemariei^treet 
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TUs day is published In l^ao. price 8b. 6d. with plates. 
COMPENDIUM OF ASTRO- 
NOMY, comprising a complete Treatise ad. 
to the improved state of Science and an Astro. 
BMnical Di<*tlonary. designed for tiie Youth of both 
Sexes. By R. T. Limninoton, author of ** A Com. 
paniontothe Globes." 

London : PrintM for Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 
and sold by J. M. LECKIE, 11, Graftoo-ttreot, Dublin, 
and all Booksellers in Irelaiid. 



ThoFrentA Lamguage Self~tat^[lU. 

Just published In Svo. price I9k the Fourth Edition, 

thoroughly revised and corrected, 

A GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 

/iL LANGUAGE, especially devised for persons 
who wish to study the Elements of that Language 
without the assistance of a Teacher. By J. J. P. Lb 
Bbrthon, 

Ix>ndon : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. Also, 
In 8vn. price 8s. 

A KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the above work, 
by means of which, anyperson of mature understand, 
ing, may acquire the Elements of the French Lan. 
guage practioallT, as surely as if a professed teacher 
was Hitting bv his side ; and. witii a very superficial 
knowledge or it, may teach it to others. DirectioiiM 
are given In the Key to parents not aecnstomed to 
teach languages, who wish to instruct their children 
with the assistance of this book, how they must pro. 

Dub. 



Sou by W. F. WAKEMAN, 0, D*( 
lin, and by aU BookseUers in Ireland 



Angletev and Nortkumtberkmd AdminUtraHoas. 

Just Pnblishedby T. Webb, 8ackvme.street ; Saunden, 

N as s au st reet ; Ponsonby, Graflon.4troet ; andtobe 

had of aU other respectable Booksellers, pnricelte. 

J'RELAND in 1829, or the firat year*! AcU 
. mlnistratloa of the DiUra of Northumberlaad ad. 
nistration. 

** Let us unite in a fervent prayer for the prosperity 
of Ireland.** ^ ' 

1::^ Both Administrations may be had neatly done 
up together, price 9^ forming a brief record of two 
most remarkable yealf in the political existence of our 
native country. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, S, D*01ler.«treet, Dub- 
1^ and by all BookaeUen in Ireland. 



Haadaoaely printed In small 8vo. with ten plates* 
price 7s. 6d. a new edition of 

ANEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC 

d adautcd for the use of ^ 

g— Observations on the 



of a Family. By a Ladt. 

"This Is really one of the i 
books at any which we have seen on the sulycct The 



' one of the most practically useful 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

New EditUm of the Emrveloptrdia Britmrntca. 
On the 3Ist of March, 1830, will be publistaed. Part 
First, price Six Shillings, of anew, greatly improved, 
and <^eap Edition nf the /.-«:«. 



E 



1 cheap Edition nf the 

NCYCLOP^DIA BRITANNICA,: 



j^_^ b<4ng the Seventh. Indudfang the recent Supple, 
ment to that Work, with Preliminary Dlssertatinas 
on the History of the Sciences. By tiie late Profcn. 
SOTS Stewart and Playfair, and by the Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh and Professor I^eslie. Illustrated 
with a new set of Engravings on Steel To be pnb- 
Ibihed in Monthly Parts, and completed in Twenty Vo- 
lumes Quarto. Edited bv Profpss<ir Napirb. 

MObE AND TERAS OF PUBLICATION. 
L By augmenting the contents of the page, but with, 
out decreasing the sise of the type, the work, whil« 
much improved In appearance, will be compriaed, not. 
witlistanding the great extension of its matter, in 
TwBNTT Quarto Volumes, handsomely printed on p». 
per of a superior qiuUlty : twenty volumes of tiie pre- 
Kent being nearly equal to twonty.four of the Ibnner 
Editions. Each volume will consist of 800 pages, con. 
tainiug a much greater quantity of matter than any 
sbnilar publication ; and the proprietors hold them- 
selves dLstinctly pledobd to the Public, that the work 
shall not, on any account, exceed Twbntt.Onb Vow 
Inraes : their present confident belief, at the same tioaey 
being that It will be completed in Twbntv. 

II. The publication will proceed in MoirmLV Pabth, 
of which Six will form a volume: each Part thus ave. . 
raging above 133 pages. The First Part will be puh. 
Ibhed on the thiriy-firnt of March, 1830. As the work 
Is already far advanced at press, and as the printing of 
the whole will be fioished long before the exniration 
of the period required for issuing the succewive Moxm. 
LV Pabts, the Subscribers will have tha option, as .voon 
as the whole is printed, of completing at onrv their 
copies of the work, or of abiding by tl^ publication In 
Parts till the end of the series. 

III. Each Part will be sold for Syi Shillings, thna 
making the price of a Quarto volume, of 800 ample 
pages, only Thibtt-six Shillings— a price verv con. 
Hiderably lower than that of any similar publica^on of 
the day ; and which, when the quantity of Matter In 
each volume, the quality of Paper and Printing, the 
numerous Engravings, and the ability of the Arnclea, 
are taken into account, must be allowed to place iK«^ 
work in a highly advantageous point of view. Conai. 
dering its execution and extent, it will, indeed, pr». 
sent tile cheapest Digest of Human Knowiedae thiit 
has yet appeared la Britain, in the convenient form of 
a Dictionarr. 

Printed for Adam BUm^c, Edfaiborgh : SImpkin and 
Marshall, London ; and JOHN CUHMING, Dublin. 



In a few days will be published, in pott Sro. 
price lOs. 6d. 

SATAN, a Poem. By the Author of 
"The Omnipresence of the Deity.** 
*' Whence comest thou? From going to and fro In. 
the earth, and from walking up and down In it** — Job 
c. I. V. 7. 

London: Printed for & Maunder, and soU by MT. p. 
WAKEMAN, 9, D*Olier.8treet, DabHn, andaU tiM 
Booksellers in Ireland. 

'• " ■ ' > 

Dublin: Published for the Proprietors every Saturdjiv 
Morning, at No. ICL D*01ier.§treet— 8oid>»T Himsr. 
Chancb and Co. St Paul's Church. Yard, Londozs • 
C. Bbntham, and Ca Lord.8tre«t, Livrbpool; Joa4 
Born, G«H»rge*s.Street, EnilfBiraaH : John I'l-Ms&aiv, 
ptfeeiuStreet, Glasgow : and by all other Booksel. 
lers ; and iu Ireland, by the Clerks of the Roads. 

J. & FOLDS, Printer, 96, Gt Strand.Strect 
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PERSONAL SKETCHES. 
«» • No. IL 

EDWARD PENNEFATHER, ESQ. K.C 



Were I suddenly lukM whal member of the 
Iiufa Bar I most adroir^ I ihoiild certainly 
answer, without hesitation, Mr. Edward Peti- 
ne&ther. In. eT«ry>branc^ of his profession he 
excels — ^while, as ftChancery advocate, he stands 
uiinvttB«<t That he has reached the h!gh#st 
^oilncnce in a difBcult pursuit, ie in no wise re- 
markal^o ; il is merely the result of meritorious 
ezertioti, the just but splendid reward of in- 
dostiy and genius. Failure in such a mkd could 
have arisen only from a combination of circum- 
stances not to lie foreseen, or reasonably expect- 
ed. The failure of men of genius, becomes a 
natkwml concern. Mediocrity by discreditable 
practiee0«ifihig iU^f into notice, and acquiring a 
mAknAre^Uktiont Ve ttay tolerate, impudence, 
proum ing and superficial, thrusting itself for- 
wanl, to the exclusion Qf^unassuming merit, na^ 
tmraUj[^di yiit 8» bui the failure of transcendant 
aUlity absolutely afflicts us. I am, however, 
i&a^oae^ td lielieve, thftt fbwer men of sterling 
taleni fiiU at the Bar than is generally imagined ; 
I beg to exclude from ttiy <^culation all those 
kmaauMb^ Jo\^ gentlemen who shikie con- 
spidioitsly in conversation at the tea table, and 
an voted vastly clever by the ladies. A pity 
it were to remove them from their appropriate 
fl|4ei«.;'.1Uid maj they always enjoy sufftcient 
teisttre'lor their pfeasftnt and pro^table pursuits. 
I knoir it has been said, that in the legal, 
beyondaH othsr-^fiBSsi^ns, men of genius fire 
cooiCMit^'dia^jpeinted, imd t;omp>eIled to aban- 
doll slnrasmng pursuit in disgust and diespair. 
If bf im/sh iliSvidnals are meant persons fan- 
cifidand iretfhl — of utisteady habits of think- 
um — of wild and incoherent speech — incapable 
ofcoBcentrating their thoughts on any subject, 
or of Inkigifig energy ahd assiduity to aid their 
exflrtfooa in the masterv of an abstiiise and 
ii^bvlt atiteDce — then is the obserVa^qn^correct 
aadjvit: bntTif by the term genius, be meant 
an ahnost intuitive peroeption of the fuada- 
mental principles of a science, and of their re- 
Biotfest consequences, a power of analyzing and 
diacrimhtating, together with the rarefiE^ulty 
of expressing propositions and their inferences, 
im laagiiage elegaat and exact — ^Ihen, with such 
mm acquisition or endowment, failiure at the Bar 
ia alnuwt or altogether impossible. 

na eminent individual whose name is pre- 
fixed to tills papeiv obtained the highest honors 
mt the tJiuvereity of Dublin. I& brother, the 
fiaran, was al^^^e of the most distin^bhed 
men of his day. The subject of this brief 
■ketdi hte, I believe, alwap been considered 
ikm mare elev&r man of the two. It was some- 



i^more 



TMiioiis that they 'should have both se- 
lected ^hiSifQve profession : .one would have 
CkooghttheywotaAlhaveprefbrteditrikiiig into 



different paths, apprehensive of a collision of 
interests. They were, of course, superior to 
the meanness of jealousy, or the malignity of 
envy ; indeed the cordial friendship which has 
subsisted uninterruptedly between Uiem, proves 
that their virtues are not inferior to their talents. 
In the time of Lord Manners, it was not un- 
amusing to behold these gentlemen opposed to 
one another in (he same cause — arguing most 
zealously for their respective clients, and dis^ 
puting tne ground inch by inch. The public, 
too, seemed to have a peculiar relish for this 
brotherly contest, and always in such cases, as 
Mr. 'Richard Pennefather sat down, listened 
with more than ordinary interest when his bro- 
ther Edward was seen rising in reply. The 
exteiisive practice they almost simultaneously 
acquired, proved that the strength of their fra- 
ternal attachment did not weakt^n the vigour of 
their professional exertions, when the inspiring 
words plaintiff and defendant urged them to 
the contest. Mr. Pennefather had, doubtlfes^ 
many advantages in his.favonr: his collegia^ 
character travelled before him to the Bar. He 
had extensive connexions, and was descended 
from an ancient and honorable family ; but had 
he, instead, been encompassed with difficulties, 
his. rise would have been no less certain, 
though, perhaps, somewhat retarded ; it is not 
to adventitio\is circumstances he is indebted for 
success, but to his own high talents, his eai'ly 
and persevering application. . 

His professional career has not been maiked 
by any startling or romantic events: undis- 
trdcted by politics or party, he adhered solely 
to the business of his profession ; and his ad- 
vance was, consequently, steady and progres- 
sive. He was never, necessitated, nor would 
his' lofty spirit permit him, to descend so low 
as to hunt for practice : his choracter and assi- 
duity procured, him a lar^e proportion of busi- 
ness, which he executea with punctuality, and 
dispatch* He is, in iact, an - accompUshed 
lawyer : to an admirable pretparatory education, 
he has added a profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of his profession, which he has pur- 
sued, through all its perplexing details, with 
A tenacity of purpose tv]iich nothing coidd im- 
pede or divert. In Court, his language and 
appearance bespeak the gentleman and the 
scholar. His forehead is smooth and open — 
yet somewhat over anxious ; his intelligent and 
expressive count^iance in^cates deep. medita- 
tion, but seems to say, that all is peace within ; 
his mtmner is artless and candid ; his deport- 
ment erect and independent When he com- 
mences his address, your attention is at once 
arrested ; you perceive, at a glance, that he is 
master of his subject, and feels himself to be 
so ; with perfect self-possession, he details the 
numerous and complicated facts of a Chancery 
case— unfolds with ease, and applies with judg- 
ment, arguments the most intricate, and prin- 
ciples the most abstruse ;. and deduqri^ his infe- 
rences with unrivalled clearness. 'Wmle listen- 



ing to him, I have frequently imagined myself 
acquainted with the simple doctrines of Equity, 
of which, thank heaven, I am yet in a state of 
happy ignorance : to me eve^ thing seemed 
clear ana convincing — ^nor could I he^, all tho 
while, admiring his prepossessing eamesines^ 
and his graceful action ; he has hit {he happy 
medium between vehemence and tameness : 
besides, he never attempts to stagger .you with 
far-fetched phrases; his words are selected with 
exact taste. If he be fluent, he is not prdiix ; 
and if the primary rule of all rational eloquence 
be, to speak suitably to the occasion, thaia is 
Mr. Edward Pennefather an accomplished 
orator. TVjien in the habit .of practising at 
Nisi Prius, he was equally sucoessfrd ; . he never 
departed from his usual chaste and manly style, 
to indulge in irrelevant comment, or feeble 
declamation — ^but applied himself to the more 
sensible puiDpse of explaining the principles of 
law appntiuile to his. case, uid giving to the 
jury a luminous exposition of facts, be they 
ever so intricate and peiplexin^. It was, more- » 
over, an honorable peculiarity lii lus behaviour, . 
that while'., maintaining the interests of hia 
client with ability and zeal, he never took an 
unworthy advantage of his dtuation, to* utter 
an expression unnecessarily hurtful to the feel- ; 
ings of a witness, or forgot, for an instantj that , 
the surest way to preserve his own dignity, wte 
to avoid infringing the boundaries of propriety 
and politeness towards others. ^ 

Mr. Pennefather may justly be considered , 
the Sir Samuel Romilly cSf the Irish Chancery . 
Bar. This comparison may surprise, perhn)»! 
displease, those, who have been in the habit of [ 
associating the name of that iUustrious advocate \ 
with those of the best friends anid benefactors 
of mankind. But of cpurse I speak of Mr. 
Pennefather only as a lawyer: he has no c^ms ^ 
to any higher reputation as a public cliaracter, 
nor has he as yet done aught that can ensure 
him a solid and enduring reputation. Profe^-^ 
sion^ skill will not, nor should it, entitle any 
man to an Exalted place in tlie aifiections of his 
country. It is not enough for an individual to 
attend to his own interests: if he desire to be ' 
remembered, he must do more ; if he hope to . 
be classed among the good and great, he must, 
like them, labour in the service of miuikind ; [ 
he must, like them, devote some portbn of his ^ 
time, and a little of hb talents, to the noble \ 
purpose of instructing the lineidight^ed — 
teaching the ignorant— promoting the interests 
of literature and science, and in aiding every . 
good work whi<^ can raise the consequence, and 
redound to the honor of his country; or in 
lending the assistance of lus learning and abi-: 
lities to influence the administration, or ame- , 
liorate the sevierities of those laws, with which, '. 
perchance, he may be intimately acquainted. ^ 
Some one of these things- every man in his ap- 
prqiriate sphere might perform: something 
Mr. Pennefather ought to attempt, if he be. 
just to his own fame; or wish to turn to the • 
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best account the ^ilendid UdenU with wbich be 
has been so bountiAiIly endowed.* 

I have icarcely exceeded the trutb^ in com- 
paring the Ic^ ailments of Mr. Pennefather 
to those ef Sir Samuel Romilly. It certainly 
is lofty praise; for amon^; all his contemporaries 
St the Chancery Bar of England, that exalted 
man stood unrivalled for overwhelming powers 
of refutation and discussion — ^for his peculiar 
dictioUf and dose convincing logic What a 
bUink has he left in his branch of the profes. 
sion ! Sugden may be as learned ;— his books 
prove the depth of his research, and the ex- 
actness of hb knowledge : but in facility and 
vtrength of expression, compared with Romilly, 
he is miserably deficient It has been my lot, 
lately, to fireq^oent the Chancery Court, West- 
minster ¥bXL — Of the leaders I may observe, 
without meaning to impugn the soundness or 
«xtent of their attamments, that Sir Charles 
Wetherell is extravagantly vehement — Mr. 
Penys tiresome-— Messrs. Home and Knight 
t^ously prolix ; and at some of the gentlemen 
in the second bench I have been perfectly 
amazed. Reclining ond elbow on the bench, 
thef%ddress the Coart in this loun^g atti- 
tude ; and their manner of expression b too 
often inelegant and careless. I have often 
thouffht Mr. Edward Pennefather would be 
no slight acquisition to that Court, and would 
be likely to win the favor of the Courtly Chan- 
cellor — ^who, whether I regard his deep voice, 
Ids admirable delivery, or his manly eloquence, 
is one of the most perfect speakers I ever lis- 
tened to. I have heard it repeated in London, 
that Mr. Charles BuUer, the eminent Convey- 
ancer, has declared, he believes Mr. Pennefather 
to possess as thorough a knowledge of the laws 
of real property as any member of the profes- 
won in Iraland. It is, I believe, generally ad- 
mitted he has no superior since Lord PlunkeVs 
elevation. There are no flash speeches of Mr. 
Pennefather's on record.— no proof, however, 
ihat he is not gifted with a veij high order of 
Sequence : but, as I have said, it is as a Chan- 
cery Barrister he excels. Ifis argnments evince 
tilumtnoHs and comprehensive understanding, 
imd are distmffuished for beautiful arrangement, 
and the fami&r, though eloquent, enunciation 
of legal truths, the most recondite and refined. 
His promotion has been but slow — and cer- 
tainbr it is somewliat Angular that such a man 
ehould have been so frequently passed over. 
Few men possess, in so high a degree, the re- 
^isites for the judicial station — ^patience and 
cHscrimhuition; honesty and intelugence. 



candidtttes for honors. ThU was f«lt to bo so 
luurdihip, tbst they were aepiuratea by oonsen 
higher powers, and eadi earned all beforehiiD in their 



It of the 



respectiTe dlvislnns. We hare heard that Edward* gava 
some umbrage, by declining to preside in aConunianoa 
appointed under the Insunfctioa Ac^ which made 
Government less desirous (o promote him ; nor do wo 
suppose ho would (xnaider a poiaoe Judge's plaoa at all 
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* For OUT mfti pnr^i tita trfUt i* no (mx frwm (Hminl^h. 
Ing uur t«t«!«m for Mr. Hro PtrfattuT, that wo Mxe ijidur«d 
U* thiuk i,vi' th*?r*rtir<- li*iHJ.'*r him the m^^e*^. Thert.' is a 
w^rtiiiD diifTiTty rtf rt^poM* in tHua k^M.■|^lllp' ^trirtlT ^vithln 
thi* Aphri^'' <ji fjui-'g EitppuiuiiHl iliity, wltlrh, in iWm Hife 
%i( UDh ir-^ii!! rfn'tPD-^n^ii wt^ valQif nul a hii.k<, vi i^re it 
oiUy fi^T tho UiTcn tif ff^Dtnwrl ; JV5 tUv ffri-y bcLFuntsl 
4^aftt1f, tt'hi'H ?i(irrfpiiM4*'<l by tlifl flim^'jv flirniirh, ti^t- 
lDi|t(^ citfiirno^lLiui'i- •^iri^i^ur^^ <if modi'Tu tiiut^/ reminds 
t^n^' ai t\n' -(tri'it^tti nnd the HimpUrlty nf apoHnd lom 
pretnirliiK; liuik rnrhre woMii In mttihf wt- nrntint help 
aFcountiu^ uny iniui who unJtt*4 tn ii ftiithfitl pifrfurnu 
ance nf thi' Ijibunoim diitt4*?i ^^r a Ijiwyc^'r fa mf^^c iwt^re 
and extPTi*^1vi- pTariirc, th^* csiTtirilArv dl^'tinriti' uf his 
perwnal ihitiw ifi >ilJ tV vAfi^i rdhTH'Osn/privjtU! life, 
SB citio ou wlmiFit nil Bhji4h>\r fjf Impiitatl'm L-au lii\ for 
not fittprnpHiiE; m^tny ^^> thfnV hrM«i^tj huA im Jiist 
I bitr '- " ' '"^'^ ^ — 



CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMED RIBBONMAN, 

iConduOed from Mr |ait) 

Hie moment that those who la^ in the dark* 
ness during the night, made their appearance 
at the altar, we knew at once the persons we 
were to visit ; for, as I said before, these were 
related to the mieicreants whom one of these 
persons had convicted, in consequence of their 
midnight attack upon himself and his family. 
The Captain's object in keeping them unseen 
was, that those present, not beinff aware of 
the duty about to be imposed on them, mifht 
have less hesitation against swearing to its ful- 
filment Our conjectures were correct, for on 
leavmg the chapel we directed our steps to the 
house In which this man (the only Inrotestant 
in the parish) resided. 

The night was still stormy, but without 
rain ; it was rather dark too, tiiouffh not so as 
to prevent us from seeing the clouds careering 
swiftly through the air. The dense curtain 
which had overhung and obscured the horizon, 
was now broken, and large sections of the sky 
were dear, and thinly studded with stars that 
looked dim and watery, as did indeed the whole 
ftrmament, for in some places huge clouds were 
still visible threatening a continuance of se- 
vere tempestuous weather. The road appeared 
washed and gravelly, eveir dike was mil of 
yellow water, and each little rivulet and larger 
stream dashed its hoarse music in our ears ; 
the blast, too, was cold, fierce, and wintry, 
sometimes driving us back to a stand still, and 
again, when a turn in the road would bring it 
in our badcs, ^iriiiriingus along for a few steps, 
with invofamtary nipidi^. At length tne 
&ted dwelling became visible, and a short con- 
sultation was held in a sheltered place, between 
the Oaptain and the two parties who seemed 
so eager fbr its destractioii. Their fire arms 
were now chaiged, and their bayonets and 
short pikes, i& latter diod and pointed 
with iron, were also got ready : the Uve coal 
which was bnmglit in the small pot, had be- 
come extingnJAed, but to remedy this, two or 
thr«« persons fipom the remote parts of the 
parish, entered a cabin on the wayside, and 
nnder pretence of lighting their own and their 
comrade*s pipes, prMured a coal of fire, for so 
they called a lifted turf. FVom the time we 
left the chapel until this moment, a most pro- 
found silence had been maintained, a circum- 
stance, which, when I considered the number 
of penons present, and the mysterious and 
dreaded object of their journey, had a most 
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llirr i>]ilv rhUdri'ii of MnJurPi ntK fntflcr. of nnr!iag 
(iilimii!: with llii;ir^s Wall, oc>w a Smlar FiHIow 



Hin, In ! 

fnftt*>« Cii' -.^ , -- 

of TriniTy tj^U.p^'j at Dortor Cfcn*y'ft, in CJonmel, 

Inr, but Eii'hnril the Jiitm- na&iduuiij and dllifff nt ito. 
d-'nt. At tuUrjfr, liipy ^likppi'ticd to h*' |ilH«od In the 
^v1b1i»i« and 4u couil- luto ooIUj^u, as both wcro 



>bject 
appalling effect upon my spirits.' 

At length we arrived within fifty perches of 
the house, walking in a compact body, and 
with as little noise as possible ; but it seemed 
as if the very elements had conspired to frus- 
trate our design, for on advancing within the 
shade of the fum-hedge, two or uiree persons 
found themselves up to the middle in water, 
and on stooping to ascertain more accurately 
the state of^ the place, we could see nothing 
but one immense sheet of it spread like a lake 
over the meadows vrbkh Qurrounded the spot 
we wished #» reach. 



Fatal night! the very recollection of it, 
when associated with the fearful tempest of the 
elements, grows, if that were possibly yet 
more wUd and revolting. Had we been en* 
gaged in any innocent or benevolent enterprize, 
there was something in our ritnation, just now, 
that had a touch of interest in it to a mind 
imbued with a relish for the savage beauties of 
nature. There we stood, about a hundred and 
thirty in number, our dark forms bent forwards 
peering into the* dusky expanse of water, with 
its dim gleams of reflected light, broken by the 
weltering of the mimic waves into ten thousand 
fragments, whilst the few stars that overhung 
it in the firmament, appeared to shoot through 
it in broken lines, and to be multiplied fifty-fold 
in the many-iaced mirror on which we gazed. 
Over this was a stormy sky, and around ns 
a darimess through which we could only distil^ 
guish, in outline, the nearest objects, whiki 
the wild vrind swept strongly and dismally . 
upon us. When it was discovered that the 
common pathway to the house was inundated,^ 
we were about to abandon our object, and re- 
turn home ; the Captain, however, stooped 
down low for a moment, and almost closing 
his eyes» looked along Uie surface of the wt^ 
ters, and then raising himself very calmly, 
said, in his usual quiet tone, ** vees'need^nt go 
back, boys, Iv'e found a path, jist follow me.** 
He imme^ately took a more circuitous direc- 
tion, by which we reached a causewaj that had 
been raised for the purpose of giving a free 
passage to and from the house, during such 
mundations as the present Along this wa 
had advanced more than half way, when we 
discovered a break in it, which, as afterwards 
appeared, had that night been made by tfie 
strength of the flood. This, by means of our 
sticks and pikes, we found to be about three 
feet deep, and eight yards broad. Again we 
were at a loss how to proceed, when the fertile 
brain of the Captain devised a ihethod' of <*Hms- 
ing it : «* Ixys," said he, *« of coune y6li*ve 
aU pkyed at le^frog — very well, strip and go 
in a dozen of you,— ^ean one upen the sho^Ur 
ders of another from this to the opposite bank, 
where one must stand facing the outride man, 
both theii" shoulders agin one another, that the 
outside man may be supported— then we cai\ 
creep over you, an' a decent bridge you'll be, 
any way.** This was the work of only a few 
minutes, and in less than ten we were aU sAfelj 
over. 

Menjful heaven ! how I sicken at the re- 
collection of what is to follow — on reaclung 
the dry bank, we proceeded instantly, and ii^ 
profound silence, to the house; the CaiiC^n 
divided us into companies, and then assjygned 
to each division its proper station. The two 
parties who had been so vindictive all the night, 
he kept about himself, for of those who were 
present they only were in his confidence, an^ 
knew his nefJEurious purpose ; their number wa^ 
about fifteen. Having made these dispoeiticmay 
he, at the head of about five of them, ap- 
proached the house on the windy side, for the 
fiend possessed a coolness which enabled liim 
to seize upon every possible advantage ; that 
he had combustibles about him was evident. 
for in less than fifteen minutes neariy one lialt 
of the house was enveloped in flames. On 
seeing this, the others numed over to the spot 
where he and his ffang were standing, and 
remonstrated earnestly, but in vain; the flames 
now burst forth with renewed violence, and as 
they flung then: strong li^ht upon the fiacee of 
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11m feranoBl gnmp, I do think hell itself cqii^ 
Varily present any thing more satanic than 
iheir oovntenaaces, now woilced up into a 
peroxTsm of ii^emal triumph, at their own re- 
venue. The Captain's look had lost all its calm- 
neaa^ every feature started out into distinct ma-, 
Ugnity, the curve, in. his brow was deep» and ran 
up to the root lA the hair, dividing hu face into 
two «eetioas» thai did not seem to haye been de- 
signed for each other, ilis lips were half open, 
and the comers of his mouth a little brought 
back OB each side, like those of a man express- 
ing iBtenee hatred and triumph OYer an enemy, 
w|io ie in the death-stru^le under his grasp. 
Uis eyes blaied from beneaUi his knit eye4>row8, 
with a file that seemed to have been lighted up 
in the infernal pit itself It is unnecessary and 
only painful to describe the rest of his gang; 
itenmu might have been proud of such horri- 
Ue viaaccs as they exhibited; for they worked 
under all the power of hatred^ revenge^ and 
joy ; and these passions blended into, one terri- 
fic eoowl^ anough aknost to blast anj human 
«JCB that would venture to look upon ML 

Wke« tha others attempted to intercede £br 
the lt?e» of the inmates, there were at least 
fifteen lofded ffuns and pistols levelled at them; 
<* another wefd,** said the Captain, « an* you^re 
a corpse where you stand, or the first man who 
win dare to speak for them : no, no^ it was*nt 
to gpmn them we came here — < No Mercy* is 
the pass wont ior the night, an' by the sacred 
oath 1 swore b^rant in the chapel, any one 
•mopg yees thai will attimpt to shew it, will 
Sad ncme at my hand. Surround the house 
bey% 1 tell ye» I hear them stirrii^— JVb Mercy 
•—BO quarther— is the ordher -of the night.** 

SwA was his command over these misguided 
qe atur e s y that in an instant there was a ring 
rowidl the hoose to prevent the esci^ of the 
maifimf iamafes, should the raging element 
fiva thea ttm« to attempt it ; for none present 
iatm^ withdraw themselves from the scene, not 
only finom a» 9p|ireheBsifla of the- Captain*s 
paaauit. Yeqgeanoey or that of his gang, but be- 
canse they knew that even had they them 
escapad^.aa early and certain death awaited 
theaa Cnm a quarter %s4i^ which they had no 
meapa of d efe nce;.. T^ hour now was about 
half past two o'clock. Scarcely had the last 
w ori a ^s c aped from the Captain's lips, when one 
^iCtbe-wiaaowaof the house was broken* and a 
kamaa head having the hair in a blaze, was des- 
Oiedy apparently a woman's, if one might judge 
by thtfpiofrision of burning tresses, and the sofl- 
ae« of the tones^ notwithstanding that it 
caDed, or rather shrieked aloud, f<nr help and 
.merqr- The only npLj to this was the whoop 
finom the CoptaiA and luagapg, of no n^ercy — 
* No naercy/' and that instant the loimerr and 
one of the latter rushed to the spot, and eve 
the action could be perceived, the head was 
fnaafixed with a bayonet and a pike, both 
havng^ entered it together. The word mercy 
was divided in her mouth ; a short silence 
wnwed, the head hung down on the window, 
hat was instantly tossed bade into the flames. 

This action occasioned a cry of horror from 
aE preaent» except the gang and th^ leader, 
which startled and enraged the latter so much, 
that he ran towards one of them» and had his 
Wy o ne^ now reeking wi^ the blood of its 
hmociCT i t victim, raised to plunge it in bis body, 
«haii diop|Hng the pcnnt, he oaid in a piercmg 
wtis pa a, that hissed m thoearsofall; « Its no 
use 11010^ yoii^ kmnir, if one's uThang, ftll will 
haog ; ao ow saW way ^ you persaviw » to 



Uivo none of them to tdl the story : ye m 
go now if you wish ; but it wont save a hair of 
your lieads. You cowardly set ! I knew if I 
had tould yees the sport, that none of ye 
except my own boys would come, so I iist 
played a thrick upon you ; but remember what 
you are sw<mi to, and stand to the oath ye tuck. 

Unhappilyi notwithstanding the wetness of 
the preceding weather, the materials of the 
house were extremely combustible ; the whole 
dwdUing wtts now one body of glowing fiame, 
yet the shouts and shrieks within, rose aw£al]y 
above its crackling and the voice of the storm, 
for the wind once more blew in gusts, and with 
great violence. The doon and windows were 
all torn opeur and sudi of those within, as had 
escaped the flames rushed towards them, for 
the purpose of further escape, and of claiming 
mercy at the hands of their destroyers — but 
whenever they i^ipeared, the unearthly cry of 
no mercy rui^ upon their ears for a moment, 
and for a moment only, for they were flung 
back at the points of the weapons which the 
demons had brought with them to make the 
work of vengeance more certain. 

As yet were were many persons in the 
house, whose cry for life was strong as despair, 
and who clung to it with all the awakened 
powers of reason and instinct ; the ear of man 
could hear nothing so strongly calculated to 
stifle the demon of cruelty and revenge within 
him» as the long and wailing shrieks which 
rose beyond the element, in tones that were 
carried off rapidly upon the blast, until they 
died away in the darknfws that lay behind the 
surrounding hills. Had not the house been in 
a solitary situation, and the hour the dead of 
night, any person sleeping within a moderate 
distance must haye heard them* for such a ory 
of sorrow deepening into a yell of despair, was 
almost sufficient to have awakened the dead. 
It was lost however upon the hearts and ears 
that heard it : to them, though injustice be it 
said, to only comparatively a few of them, it 
was as delightful as the tones of soft and 
entimncing music 

The chums of the poor sufEerers were now 
modified ; they supplicated merely to sufier 
death at the haad» qf their enemies / they were 
willing to bear that» provided they should be 
allouml to escape frxiin the flames ; but no» the 
horrors of the conflagratieia were calmly and 
malignantly gloried in by theur merciless as- 
sassins, who deliberately flung them back into all 
their tortures. In the course of a few minutes 
a num. appeared upon the side-waU of the 
house, nearly naked; his figure, as he stood 
against the sky in horrible reUe( wan so finished 
a- picture of woorbegone agony and suj^Uca- 
tion, that it is yet as distinct in wy mBmoary as 
if I were again present at the scene. Bvery 
muscle, now m motion by the poweriul agitation 
of his sufferings, stood out upon his limbs and 
neck, giving him an appearance of desperate 
strengUk, to which by this time he must have 
been wrought; the perspiration poured from 
his frame, and the veins and arteries of > his 
nedc were inflated, to a surprising thickness. 
Every moment he looked down, into the thick 
flames which were rising to where he stood ; 
and as he looked,^ the indescribable horror 
which flitted over his features might have 
woriced upon the devil himself to relent. His 
words were few ; << my child,** said he, « is still 
safe, she is an infimt, a young creature that ne- 
ver harmed you nor any on e tik o is still safe. 
Your mother^ your wives have y<^ing innocent 



children like i^^Oh» spare her, think for a 
moment that its one of your own, spare it, as 
you hope to meet a just God, or if you dont»in 
mercy shoot me first, put an end to me, befoce 
I see her burned.** 

The Captain approached hiip coolly and 
deliberately. «You will prosecute no one 
now, you bloody informer," said he ; « yon 
win convidt no more boys for taking an oijd 
rusty gun an' pistol from you, or for givin* vou 
a neighbouriy knock or two into the batgam," 
Just then frt>m a window opposite him, pro- 
ceeded the shrieks of a woman who appeared 
at it with the infimt in her arms. She hers^ 
was almost scorched to death; but with the 
presence of mind and humanity of her se^ 
she was about to thrust the little babe out of 
the window. The Captain noticed this, ai^ 
with characteristic atroaty, thrust, with a sharp 
bayonet, the little innocent, along with the 
person who endeavoured to rescue it, into the 
red flames, where they both perished. This wt^ 
the w(»k of an instant Again he approach- 
ed the man ; *< your child is a coal now," said 
he^ with deliberate mockery, « I pitohtd it 
in myself on the point of this," showing th^ 
wei^jon, ** and now is your turn," saying which 
he clambered up by the assistance of his gang, 
who stood with a front of pikes and bayonets 
bristling to receive the wretched man, riiould 
he attempt in his despair to throw himself froqk 
the wall, The Captain got up» and placing the 
point of his bayonet against his shoulder, fbang 
him into the ^ry element that raged behind 
him. He uttered one wild and piercing cry, 
as he fell back, and no more ; after this nothing 
was heard but the crackling of the fire, and 
the rushing of the blast ; all that had possessed 
life within were consumed* amounting either 
to eleven or fifteen persons. 

When thb was accomplished,' those who took 
an active part in the murder^ stood for some 
time about the conflagrationy and as it threw 
its red l%ht upon theur fierce faces and rpiigli 
persons, soiled as they now were with smoke 
and black streaks of ashes, the scene seemed 
to be changed to hell, and the mi]^erers to 
spirits of the damned, rejoicing over the arri- 
yid and the -torture of a guuty souL The 
faces of those who kept aloof frt>m the slaugh- 
ter, were blanched to tiie whiteness of death ; 
some of them fainted — and others were ip such 
agitation that they were compelled to leave 
their comrades. They became actually stiff 
and powerless vrith horror; yet to such a scene 

w they brought by the pemidous influence 
of Ribbonism. 

It was onhr when the last victim went down, 
that the c<mflagration shot up into the air with 
most unbotmded frury. The house was large, 
deeply thatched, and well frnmished; and the 
broad red pyramid rose up with fearful magni- 
ficence towards the sky. Abstractedly it h«d 
sublimity, but now it was associated with no- 
thing in my mind but blood and terror. It 
was not, however, without a purpose that the 
Captain and his guard stood to contemplate its 
effect " Boys," said he, ^ wo had better be 
sartin' that all's safe; who knows but there 
might be some of the serpents cronchin' under 
a hape of rubbish, to come out and gibbet us 
to-morrow or next day; we had betuer wait 
a while, any how, if it was only to see the 
blaze." 

Just then the flames rose majestically to a 
surprising height ; our eyes followed their di^ 
rection, and we perceived for. the first time> 
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it^tbe imk dovidB abore, together with the 
Bltermediato air, appeared to reflect back, or 
rather to ha^eonght the red hae of the foe ; 
the hiUe and coantry abont us appeared with 
an alarming distinctnefls ; hut the moet pictu- 
vesque part of it, was the eifeot or reflection 
of the bibse on the floods that spread orer the 
aorrounding plains. These, in fact, appeared 
%p be one broad mass of liquid copper, for the 
the motion of the breaking waters, caught from 
the blase of the high waving column, as re- 
flected in them, a glaring light, which eddied 
and rose, and fluctuated, as if the. flood itself 
had been a lake of molten fire. 

Firs, however, destroys rapidly ; in a short 
time the flames sank — became weak and flick- 
-ering-^by and We, they only shot out in flts-^ 
the cradding of die timbers died aviray — the 
surroooding darkness deepened ; and ere long, 
the 'fiont Iwht was overpowered- by the thick 
volumes of smdce, that rose from the ruins of 
the house, and, its murdered inhabitants. 

** Now, boys,** said the Captain, « all issafe, 
we may go. Remember, every man of you, 
what'3nMi*ve sworn- this sight <m the book and 
alter of God — ^not on a heretic bible. If you 
- perjure yoonelvee, you. mi^ hang us ; but let 
me tell you im your comfort, that if you do, 
there is them liviB*-that will take cfii« the lase 
-of your own lives will be but short *^ After 
4ltts we dkfersed, every man to his own home. 

Reader, not many months elapsed ere I saw 
the bodies of this Captain, whose name was 
Paddy Devan, and aH those who were activ^ 
•concerned in the perpetration of this deed 
of horror, witfaeitag in the Wiod^ when they 
hung gibbetted, near the scene of l^ir nefa- 
rious vilhuny ; and while I inwardly' thanked 
heaven for my trwn narrow and almost unde- 
served escape, I thoi^<fat in mv heart how sel- 
dom, even in this world, justice faib to over- 
take the mmderer, and to enffrroe the righteous 
judgment of Qod, *< that whoeo sheddeth mai 
lloed, by nan shaU his Uood be shed." 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Recorda cf Captain Chpp^iofCs hut ExpeM- 
tion to Africa, — By techard Lander, his 
faithful attendant, and only surviving mem- 
her of the expedition ; with the subsequent 
adventures of the author. — 2 voli. 8vo. — 
London, CdKmm and Benttey. 

St is we think epmewliat more than a twelve- 
month dnce the posthumous Journal of Captani 
. Clapperton was publiihed, containing his <iar- 

• vative of the second expedition into t^s interior 
.of Africa, op to the period of his deasth, and 

^with it the Joomal of Richard Lander his 
^•ervant, in continuation, finom the time of his 
master's Aeoease till his own arrival at tlie sea- 
ooast on has return to England. Utt woric: 
•not only abounded in most valuable gecttra- 
phioal Bnd scientific information, but was full of 

• amnsing- details respecting rcvions then for the 
first time- traversed by an Burc^tean, and. of 
bribes ii^iise oostoms and mode of living were 
befisre unkBowm. On the ratum of Captain 

'Oapperton with Mi^.Denham, firom the 
'former expedition into central Africa, they 
lirottght a 4e«ter from BelW,- Sultan of the 
Fellfvtas, n^ident at Soccatoo, in which were 
contained several important propositions, which 
he had been induced ta.malqB. in consequence of 
.v*iotts coa&rences wiith. Captain Cl^i^perton, 



and which it was felt by the English govern- 
ment that it would be extremely desirable to 
carry into execution* The principal of these, 
were the establishment of a friendly intercourse 
beitween the two nations, by the appointment of 
an Eufflish Consul to reside at Raka, and thtf 
prohibition of the exportation of slaves by atoy 
of the Houssa merchants, to AtagW Dahow- 
rey, or Ashantee. To eflPect these and sodte 
other minor objects, the second expedition was 
voluntarily undertaken by CaptAin Clapperton. 
The causes of its unsuccessful and unfortunate 
result we shall have occasion to explain in a 
subsequent part of thb review. 

The present work is full of deep and melancholy 
interest. Every thing relating to the moum^ 
ful fate of Captain Clapperton possesses a 
powerfiil claim on the attention of the British 
public, and though the principal facts related 
in these records were already known, we 
think the author's apology for putting forth the 
woric, notwithstanding the prerious publication 
(4 a hasty narrative of the princi]Md circum- 
stances it contains immediately on lus arrival in 
England, is satasfactory enough to justify the 
procedure, and make us rejoice that it was 
adopted. As to the <* thousand amusing in- 
cidents,** which he says he has thus had an op- 
portunity of bringing forward, we certainly do 
not esteem them the most valuable part of the 
production, nor can we regard them so com- 
placently as the author evidently does ; but on 
the whole, considering hisw station in life, and 
die idbsence of all assistance, save that of his 
brother, in preparing the book, the violations 
of good taste, or indeed of propriety of any 
sort, are surprisingly few in number. Some- 
thing too much there is, perhaps, of display in 
an occasional quotation, or other ambitious 
ornament of the style, but the narrative is for 
the most part, (where the author does not af- 
feet the humorous,) simple, straight forward 
and unpretending ; just, in • short, what it 
ought to be, and every sentence bears the stamp 
•f truth and reality. 

Lander was bom of humble p8rentage,at Troro 
in Cornwall, in 1804, and being naturally of a 
rambling disJMMkion, which was increased by the 
tides told to his c' wondering boyhood** by the old 
wives of Cornwall, ** of «t7an^ adventures hap- 
ped by landor sea,*'at the early age of eleven, he 
entered the service of a merchant trading to 
the West Indies ; with him he visited St. Do- 
mingo, and after an absence of three years re- 
turned to England in 1818, from which tune 
he lived in the service of various noblemen 
and gentlemen till his 19th year, when his pas- 
sion for adventure still continuing, he obtained 
the place of s^n^ant to Major C^brook, who 
was goin^ o«t to the Cape, being one of the 
Connnissioners of laqui^ into the state of 
the British Colonies^ Auer encountering di- 
vers perils, unnecessary to relate, he arrived at 
(jKf% Town, and having accompanied his 
master over the whole of the colony, he again 
returned to England, and obtained a situation 
in the service of «a kinsman to the Duke of 
Northumberiaad," where, he says, his thne 
passed pleasantlv and thoughtlessly enough, 
till the return of^ Major Demiam and Captain 
Cla^)f>erton from Africa, in the following year, 
agam roused his rambling propensities, and he 
took shame to himself ror remaining so long in 
a state of indolence and inactivity. 

Having heard of the intended second expedi. 



md ascertaining the souite and progress of thd 
Niger, Lander waited upon Captain Clappertoii, 
and eaqfiressed his eager desire to be taken into 
his service, in that ha^rdous undertakins^. Ho 
was accordingly engaged by him as ccmfldential 
servant, and embariced o^ boa«d the Braxen, 
on the 27th of August, 1825, on that fatal 
expediMon, from which he alone, of the six 
European^ who composed it, returned alive. — 
Within the last month, he has been engaged 
bv the British Government, - to proceed to 
Fundah, and trace the river from thence to 
Benin, accompanied only by the same hrathev, 
who assisted him in the compotition of the 
present work. We shall now introduce our 
readers to th^ narrative itself; and shall com- 
mence with ihib first landing of the expedition 
in Africa: — 

*< The day after the arrival of tiie Brazen 
at Badagry (the 29th of November,) the geiw 
tlemen of the mlMii#iiMl the oflkers of the 
ship, assembled on the quarter-deck to take a 
final ferewell of each other ; and some of the 
latter were deeply afi^ected, as with a faltering 
voice and agitated manner they breathed their 
hopes, that success mifht attend the periloub 
undertaki^ to which their enterprising friends 
had so wimngly devoted themselves. There 
was something so moving in the pathetic spec- 
tacle of Ent^ishmen parting under a strong 
persuasion, aunost amounting to a comrictioD, 
of meetmg no more in this worU ; in seeing 
the manly resolution and stubborn indiferenee 
of Britiui officers combating with the tenderer 
and moto amiable feefiiigs of human nature, 
that I myself could with difficulty stifle my 
emotion ; and to dispel the gloom which hung 
upon my mind, I bade the ^cers a hasty imd 
respectfol adieu, and shaking hands with many 
of the honest seamen on deck, I sprang into a 
canoe tliat lay alongside the Brazen ; and na 
two of the natives Were rowing it towards the 
shore, I took the opportunity* of playingi.-. 
^ OvfT the hilk and far awa^f** on a smal} bu^. 
gle horn which I had brought with me. Thia 
elicited the admiration of the sailors of thet 
ship, and I landed amidst the hearty cheers and 
acdamatjons of them afl. * « 

<■ Shortly afterward9 Cnptains' Qappertoa 
and Pearce> and Dr. Morrison^ with rask« 
and Dawson,* also landed^ but Columbus the 
mulatto, who had been ill almost from the pe- 
riod of his leaving England, waA too weak to 
accompanv them. 

« The Ending was rendered extremely dan- 
gerous by rq$uM)n of a tremendous surf, which 
rolled violently, and to a great height, for 
many miles along the coast, and the ranoe ia 
which Mr. Houtson (an English merchaat* 
who was taken on board at' - Whydah, for the 
purpose of accompanying the mission,) was 
conveyed from the Braz^,' with astronomii^ 
instruments, &c. was swamped when at soiHe 
distance from the beach. This accident hskd 
nearly cost that gentleman his life; for after 
being tossed about on the foam and waves for 
a few minutes, hb strength utteriy forsook 
him, and he ceased to struggle with the waters. 
In thb perilous state he was observed by^two 
of the blacks who had been ^^nth him m the 
ill-fated canoe ; and at the imminent risk of 
their own lives, the men succeeded in convey^ 
ing Mr. Houtson, although totally insenmbio, 
to the shore, where proper remedies hcnrili^ 
been administered, he shortly afterwards reco- 



ti«,, for .^ poTK-e a. he «nderHood^f e»plor- , o,„,^ p,,,^ ,„ ^„^ . ^ ^^ 
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Tke natiTes subsequently dived after 
the uutruments, &c and were fortunate enough 
to regain tlie whale, although being seriously 
dsm^ied by the water, n^any of them were of 
]«Uley if any, u^ afterwards. 
• Neither an English boat, nor a canoe of the 
ordinary form, can possibly live^ even a single 
■nnuter in this dreadful surf; and the iiattves 
haya canoes of angular construction, and ex- 
ceedingly strong,. joMde imrpoeely to brave its 
violenoe ; yet, as tha preceding casualty clearly 
diowB, eTf»i. theae are insufficient to preserve 
the yiBwngw from the danger apprehended. — 
JI3^ canoes here spoken are of immense size 
and thickness* and manned by nineteen naked 
men, who are well skilled in the^art of rowing. 
On every occasion a Fetish-man, covered from 
head to foot with gfU^risj stands in the bow 
iBVokmg the <« Spirit of the Waters" to be 
propitioua, and quell the raging of the sea. — 
He ooB^nAes aUamaitdir vmtehing the motion 
of the billows, and praying in a low moumfVd 
tone -till the boat reaches the shore or the ves- 
sel, when thanks ar^ immediately returned to 
the water«-divinity. When he fiuicies his pe- 
tition has been heard, the Fetish-roan, catch- 
ing a fiivourable opportuiuty, suddenly claps 
his hands in a transport, and exclaims, with 
violent gesticnlation and wildness of manner, 
** i iraw, i yaw !*' (now i^ the time, now is the 
time,) which, in^ires his countrymen in the 
canoe jvfith fresh eneigy, and dashing their pad- 
4\m into t|ke water, they propel their enormous 
hark through the foamy wav^ with the swift- 
ness of lightning.** 

. T]ie,i«£e of two of the members of the ex- 
padittoa^is thss mournfully described :— 
. J^ On. Saturday, the roads being rendered al- 
most JBdpapsable, in consequence of the rains 
that had CsUen the preceding night, it was not 
withont.. experiencing considerable difficulty 
that we ooold pursue our journey. The mud 
aad water reached, in some places, ahnost to 
the hones* shoulders ; and Dawson who was 
ill with agua, was unable to retain his seat on 
the aoimal'a back, and fell three or four times 
in the mire, till he became so much exhausted 
by stniggiiry to rq[ain his seat, that, in des 
pair, ha ait last flung his arms only across the 
horssTs hack ; and panting' with his exertions, 
waa.tn this manner dramed to a considerable 
diataaee. At eleven o*^>ck we arrived at ^e 
village of £gbo; aud after partaking of a 
fl%ht refreshment, each of us being indisposed 
in.* greater or less d^^ree, we stretched our- 
selves At frill length on our mats, in the hope 
af obtaining a litUe sleep. Dawson, however^ 
was taken <keadfrilly iU, and his moanings of 
.distnss prevented me frvNH closing my eyes. — 
He praaouncedthe names of his wife and chil- 
dnn, whom he had left in England, with a 
Utter emphasis, and reproached hunself repeat- 
aifiy with havjuig deserted them, to perish mi- 
-^aAAf in a-stmi^e cpunby. In this maimer 
he cooplplned tifi the afternoon, refusing all 
OMMofaitioQ, when he became a little morecom- 
fnsed; and Captain Pearce fell asleep. My 
ivsfiter had quitted the apartment just before ; 
apd the medicine-chest lying open by Dawson*s 
aide, he perceived it, and pointing to a phial, 
^rarsd a Mack attendant to fill'him a glass of 
its contents; which being promptly done, he 
aa^iilj swallowed it. Whilst this was going 
<m1 had iaOen into a slumber; and on awak- 
i^, about a quarter of an hour afterwards, not 
- Daw«Mi> groans, I asked how he did; 
reoeiviug no luuwer, I went to hib bed- 



side, and found hiiu a cold and stiffened Corpse ! 
The sight of so unexpected and ghastlv a speo- 
tacle caused me to shudder, and I involuntarily 
made an exclamation of surprise and terror, 
£hat awoke Captain Pearce, who asked what 
was the matter. Before I had time to reply, 
he had raised himself on his couch, and the 
truth instantly bunBting upon him — *^ What !" 
s«ld he, « is I)awson 4ead? Well, poor fel- 
low, hia sufferings are over; / cannot long 
survive him;'* aUd with a deep sigh he sunk 
back exhausted on his mat, withcut making 
any further remark. 

« On examining the bottle from which the 
unfortunate man had desired the liquor to be 
taken, I found it to be partly filled with tther, 
which he must have mistaken for something 
else, and which had caused his almost immedi- 
ate dissolution. As soon as the natives were 
made acquainted with the circumstuice, they 
set up their death^yell ; and if all the fiends 
of darkness had joiUed in chorus, &ey could 
not have produced an eff^c^ more frightfully 
and fearfully appalling than Was the sound pro- 
duced in that instance. Captain Clapperton 
hastened to silence them, which, after some 
difficulty, he succeeded in doing ; but the aw<. 
fiilly terrific n<Hse the people made, seemed to 
be ringing in our ears the whole of the night. 
As dead bodies cannot be left exposed a great 
while in tropical countries, Dawson was buried 
on the evening of his death, followed to the 
grave by the whola oi our black attendants and 
myself. Cuitain Cliq[qieirUm read the iwaenk 
service oyer his remains, which were then de- 
posited In the earth, and we returned to Cap^ 
tain Pearce, whom we had left alone in the 
hut. Our party was now reduced to three 
whites, one of whom was dangerously iU ; my 
master himself was in a much worse state oi 
health than he would either acknowledge or 
believe ; and I was but just recovering finom a 
disease that had nearly proved fiital to me. A 
gloom was therefore cast upon the counte- 
nances of our little band, as we prefiared to 
proceed, on the morning of Sunday ; but Cap*, 
tain Pearce rallying a little, we set off in more 
cheerful spirits. 

« The appearance of the country, frtm Jan- 
nah to Tshow, is greatly superior to that firom 
the coast to the fcnrmer place, being clearer of 
wood, and in a higher state of cultivation, 
swelling likewise into easy and delightfrd un- 
dulations. Streams of water fertili^ the Tal- 
lies ; and the hiUs, covered with a lively ver. 
dure, are adorned with lofty and handsome 



trees. The towns of the natives, from Ba-^ vivdrs proceeded on their route, and wera 



dagry to Tshow, with a few exdeptiond only, 
like those in the island of l^&dagascar, are ri- 
tuated in the bosom of thick tv^ods, and are 
,j entered by paths so intricate, that, like the la- 
byrinth of Woodstock, ' they are known to 
none but the inhabitants themselves. Some- 
times, however, they have only one path, which 
is generally defended by strong stockades Or 
a mud wall, and sometimes by both together. 
** On Tuesday momitig we ccMitinu^ our 
journey, with a cool strengthening breeze and 
a serene atmosphere which seemed toinviffo- 
rate each of us with renewed life and spirit $ 
and, after two hours travelling, we arrived at 
£ngw&. In the course of tile Journey, for the 
first time since leaving the ship, we percehred 
great nurobera of trees, stripped of their foliage, 
aud the grass beaten to the ground, so that, 
with the exception of the absence ^f frost and 
snow, the country looked like many parte* of 



EngknA in the month of November or*Jki* 
cember. SeVeral of the natives in this, as ia 
ahnost every other instance, either acoompafi 
nied or followed us on the way, and we exJNKi 
rienced as much civility from themaa our 
countrymen would have bestowed upon us in 
our native land. They were, generaUy speaks 
ing, neatly dressed in cap, short (tobe), and 
trousers, and very deaaly in their persooid i^ 
pearance. * 

** About eleven o*dodc Ceptam Pearce ba» 
came suddenly worse, and an hour or two af* 
terwards was delirious. He talked much and 
incoherently, in detached sentences; at ona 
time iqiparently conversing with his mother in 
the most affectionate terms, asking her qnea* 
tions, and answering them himself, and the 
next moment reverting to his own melancholy 
condition, and muttering something whkdi'no 
one could underatand. In this pitiable vtala 
he remained till nine o*ck>ck in the evenings 
when he fell into a sttmor, finem which ha awoke 
about half an hoiA> anorwards, and- attempting 
to raise himself on hiseonch, witha fidntgreao, 
and a cmivulsire throe^ he.fedl back add in-t 
stantly expfred. 

^ Both Ciqptain Clapperton and myself wera 
deeply affected as we enveloped the' lifeless bo^ 
dy in itsahroud ; and ahost of ^oomy reflec- 
tions cro^lrded upon our ndnd^ to see the ono9 
spirited and chMrfrd conmanion of our wan* 
darings stretched out before us, the shadow 
only of a man, clothed in the mournful hal^ 
liments of death. Next morning* abouf^ie- 
ven o*clOck,the body was boime to the place of 
its interment, followed by my master and my. 
telf, Wiethe messengers of the Idngs of B». 
dagry and Katimga, and a great number of 
natives^ ndio all bdmved with tiie strictest de^ 
corum. As in the fbfmer instanosb Captain 
Cli4>pertoa,' although extremely unwell, in m 
tremulous voice and agitated manner, read the 
funeral service, intentipted only by. hia own 
emotion, whidi lie flwuid it hnpoesttile to con- 
ceal The corpse having been consiffued U^ 
the grave, it was soon closed over nim for 
ever, and my master and myself, with heavy 
hearts and melancholy anticipaticms» returned 
to our cheerless habitation." 

Dr. Morrison died at Jannah, on the same 
day and hour aa Qi^tain Pearce expired at 
Ev^^wft. Dr. Dickson and Mr. James, an 
Engliriiman who aooonqianied him, had pi^vi- 
ously fallen victims, the latter, to the dimate^ 
the former in a scuffle with a native chie£— •- 
Ci^tain Clapperton and Lander, the sole vur- 



treated with great hospitality and kindness by 
the natives, till on the 15th of January tiiey 
arrived at Katunga, the capital (»f Yariba^— • 
Part of their adventures in the Boighoo coun- 
tiy, which they traversed en the way, our au» 
thor describee as follows ;— ^ ' v 

" We left the 'village at four o*clock in the 
afternoon ; aUd the horse on' ^triiidi I rode 
being in better condition than the ethers, I 
was conrfderab]^ in advaUce of the rsst of the 
party, nrhisti tbi animal made n sudden halt,.' 
and all my endeavours were inade^te to 
him proceed. There he stood like a 
block of mi^le» keepitag hia eyes rivetted on* 
something that was approaching us, and I had* 
scarcely time to' consider what it could possi-* 
bly be, when a fine antelope bounded before* 
me wiUi incredible' swiftness, and in the^next 
moment two huge liotis, with mane and tail 
erects cro^d the path hut a^vou^lt ef yKd 
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from the hone'to bead, idmott wHb eqeal 
flpeed, and covered with foam. A tremendous 
roer, which made the forest tremUe, mformed 
me in another minute that the lions had over- 
taken thdr prey; bnt the sodden and unex- 
pected appearaooe of those ferocious animab 
startled me as much as it had intimidated the 
horse before, and I hastened hack to the party, 
my poor beast trembling violently the whole of 
tb^ way. Fortunately the lions, whidi were 
male and female, were so eager in the chase, 
dmt both the horse and its rider were unob- 
served by them ( otiMTwiseit might have ffone 
hard wHh me, for I saw not tbe slightest 
chance of eecaf^iM:. We halted in the woods 
that night ; but fancying every sound I heard 
was the roaring of a lion, I could not compose 
myself to deep. Next chy I was severely in- 
disposed, and the party was obliged to stop se- 
veral times on the road on my aocoont ; a lao^ 
fuid ffdntness frequentiy oreipowering me, 
and rendering me tneensftle to surrounding 
oijects. We put up at a town called Sodca 
for the night, and on the Idth an escort from 
the king of Khiama arrived, mounted on ex- 
cellent norses, little inferior to the English 
breed; but afW delivering then: monarch's 
message, the fellows very unceremoniously be- 
gan piunderiug the villagen «f goats, piers, and 
poultry. The escort consisted of fUB^ horse- 
men, bold, fieree-loddng feHows, more resem- 
bling a desperate band of robben than peacea- 
bly-disposed individuals. 

** Travernig a pleasant and fertile countrv, 
we entered the city of Khiama about ten m 
the morning, and were immediately conducted 
to the house of his majesty, whom we found 
sitting under ih» porch of his door, dmddng 
some of his younff wives under the chin. — 
After shaking hands, he enressed a wish for 
us to repose ounelves till the heat of the day 
was over, aad said he would pay us a visit in 
the cool of the evening. 
- •* The king redeemed his pledge, and came 
at the appointed time, riding on one of the 
handsomest horses I ever saw. He was at- 
tended by numbers of p^le on horseback and 
4n foot, add hslf a doien naked girls cirding 
round the animal on whidi he rode^ flourishing 
guesTiwith i^iich they were furnished, and 
singing, in a loud voice, tiie praises of their 
huNNrad and prince. Yavro (that is the mo- 
nflRh*8 name) dismounted and entersd our 
bouse, followed by the girls, who had left theb 
weapons outside^ and for decency's sake had 
wrapped a piece of striped cotton round their 
delicate waists. After an hour% convenation, 
in the coune of which Oiqvtain Clapperton in- 
formed him of our motives for visiting his 
eoutttry, whither we intended to ffo, &c. the 
king left us, infinitely pleased, and Uie extraor- 
dinuy p ro ce e ri on retmned in much the same 
order as it had come.** 

At Boussa they had expected to obtain the 
pMers and other memorials of Munso Paik. 
The account they did obtain is thus rdated 

« We had an along been buoyed up with the 
hope of being Me to obtain tiie journal and 
papen of the late Mungo Park at Boussa ; 
but, to our great mortificatioa and disappoint- 
ment we discovered, that they had been either 
destroyed, or conveyed no one could tell whi- 
ther, many years before. The inhabitants were 
exceedingly reserved on the subject of the fii- 
tal csctas&cmhe, and utflfbraoly gave advocat- 
ing or evasive, answers to our enquiries as to 
the mamier in which it h«i Mcuiied. They 



seemed indeed overwhelmed with slmme at iht&\ 
part they or theb fathers had taken in the 
dreadful trwedy, and did all in their power to 
AiSi the bbme from the shoulders of ^eas- 
selves and tl^ir countrymen. 

** The fddlowiag appeared the most aocurale 
and best authenticafted version of the dismal 
story of the deaths of Park and Martin, that 
I was enabled to obtain whilst I wis in the 



itiy :— 

M The voyBffers had reached Youri in safety, 
and were on intimate and fiuniliar terms udUi 
its Sultan, father to the reigning prmee, who 
intreated them to fhiish their journey through 
the country by land, instead of proceeding 
down the Quonra to the salt water; observing 
that the people inhabiting the islands and bor- 
ders of the river, were ferocious in their man- 
ners, and would not suffer their canoe to pro- 
ceed without having fiiet rifled it of its con- 
tents, and e]qpoeed wem 4o every species of in- 
dignity and insult; and tiiat if their lives wara 
spared, they would infallibly be detained as do- 
mestic skives. This evil r^ort was oonsiderBd 
as the effect of jeabusy and prejudice: and, 
d i sreg ar ding the prudent couneel of (he Sul- 
tan of Y<mri, the iU-fated adv en t u r e r s pro- 
ceeded down the Quorre as te as the island 
of Boussa, from vHience their strange-loekiag 
canoe was observed by one or two of the inha- 
bitants, whose shouts bnntfht*numben of tfieir 
companions, armed with bows and anrowe, to 
tha spot At that time the usurpataons of the 
FUatahs had begun to be the general talk ef 
the Uack population of the country, so that 
the people of Boussa, who had only keard of 
that warlike nation, fancied Mr. P»rk and his 
associates to be some of them, coming with 
the intention of taking their town, and subju- 
gating its inhabitants. Under this impression, 
they saluted the unfortunate Englishmen from 
the beach with showera of missiles and poi- 
soned arrows, which were returned by the lat- 
ter with a dischaige of musketry. A small 
wliite flag had been previously waved by our 
countrymen, in token of their peaceable inten- 
tions ; but this symbol not b^g understood 
by the people of Boussa, they continued firing 
their arrows, till they were jcnned by the whole 
male population of the island, when the une- 
qual contest was renewed with greater vio- 
lence than ever. In the meantime the Eng- 
lishmen, with the bkcks they had udth them, 
kepi firing unoeasfaigly amongst the multitude 
on shore, killing many, and wounding a still 
greater number, tfll their amunition bong ex- 
pended, and seeing every hope of Ife cut off, 
they -thraw their gix)dsoveiboard; uid desiring 
then- sable asrtistaats to swim towards the beach, 
locked themsdVes firmly in each other's arms, 
and springing into the water, instantly sank, 
and wera never seen again. 

** The bodies ol the two slaves, who attempted 
to save their livee by iwimmii^, were pierced 
with a grove of arrows, but they subsequently 
recovered from the effSects of their wotunb, and 
wera certainly alive when ^re wera at Boussa, 
but, as I understood afterwards, they wera 
caraf^lly concealed, in order to pravent our 
making any inquiries of them ralative to the 
afifafr. 

** Resistance being thus at an end, the float- 
hig property had been eagerly laid hold of by 
tM people of Boussa, and taken in triumph to 
their dty. In the evening they formed a 
cirde round H, and for several days and nights 
notUog was to ht seea or hiwd but feaeting 



and rajoidng; but it happened that 
their revebies wera wdl over, an infoctious 
dissas e, udiereof they had not previously had 
the most distant idea, raoed in the island, and 
swept off the Sultan, wiUi numbers of his sub- 
iects; wmd it was remarked, that thoae who 
had been most active in ^tk» destnwtion of the 
strangers wera cut off to a awn, expiring in 
great affony. Tha people endeavoured to ap- 
pease the wrath of the udiite man's God, (by 
whose instrumentality they wera firmly per- 
luaded the destroying plague had read^d 
them,) by the offering of sacrifices, and afkr- 
wurds by setting fira to all the articiea found 
on the surfiMse of the water; shordy af^ 
whidi, it is aaserted^ tha pesCileMe lea the 
idand. Meantime the news of the occur- 
rence, and its fatal reeuka, spread like wfld- 
fira through the neighbouring states ; and the 
lie of Boussa ' 



peopie of Boussa wera sti^matiaed with a ra- 
nrnaehful epithet, for having been guilty of fo 
hsinoas a crime. Hence the studied reserve of 
the reigning Sultan and hb subjects, which 
consideration could tempt them to break 
thcough, so as to enter iato the detaib of 
the trappedy ; and hence also the expraanon, eo 
beneficMd to us in those regions^ and so preva- 
lent amongst all raidn and conditions : < Do 
not hurt die u^te men; for if you do^ you 
wiB periik Hhe the peopU ijf Bouua r 

At Kano C^itam Clappertsn lea Lander b». 
hind and proceeded alone to Sooeatoo or Soeca- 
soo; on his first attempt, he fSsund the road kn- 
aasmble in consequenceof the heavy idbof raia» 
but after a few days dehiy again at Kano^ ha 
set out a second time, and mached the capital 
of Honssa, in safety, on the I9th of OBtober, 
IB9S. On the 26th of the nane month, ho 
wrote to Lander, from Socoasoo^ m feOours : 
** Deaa RioHAmiH 

« I arrived hera on Thursdays after a moat 
fiitigtting aad h a i i asi iug journey. I fbd tha 
dty in much the saase state as on my Ciormer 
visit. They say it has been burnt by tim 
rabeb of Oo^ber, but I hava obeerved on 
traces of a recent confiagratien, and therefotn 
suspect the rumour to be unfounded. Sultan 
Bello has been investing Coonia, thoeapital of 
Goober, with a laige but irregakr anny. I 
viiited-hhn in hb camp prsviouuy to my anriual 
here. He appeared glad to see me^ mid wuk 
corned me to his country with the utmost ootu 
diali^. He is now at Magaria,anticipatiagan 
attack from the rebel due^ but is expected 
hera shortlv. The Arabs have aheady begmn 
thdr underhand and decdtfulpvactmes, by tam- 
pering wiA Mohammed [an Arab senanly} 
and msinuating the injury he would do hia 
soul by serving.aa enemy to thehr fiidth. Tte 
man hardly knows how to act; on the. one 
hand he dnads the resentment of his MnaesalEn 
the Prodiet ; and on the other, if he quks my 
service, he must necessarily throw himself upem 
the |[ood-natura of his rascally countiyineBy 
who mdeed make golden promises, but wimee 
filthy niggardhness is proverbial, even amoogaC 
the Falatahs. I shall certainly fed hie kaa 
severely, if Mohammed follows their advice^ an 
I have no one in whom I can repose so mudi 
confidence as himself; but I have left it en- 
tirdy to his own choice, dther to go or atiqr* 
I have just had a conv er sa ti on wit^A meaaen* 
ger, amved within these few minutes frupa 
Bello and the Godado ; he tells me the rahnAsm 
hourly expected near Magaria, and of kk aovi^ 
*s wish for me to make att-hasto to hin, 
^ He ie utterly vnooniQWini'htfW Umg \m «m7 
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W detenwd wkh hb army. For the 
6f asMting^ me on my jonmey, the Suttaahas 
•tat me two camels an^ a horse ; and moet likely 
I shall leave this dty to-morrow or next day. 

^ It is meet vkdeTOy hot here. I fancy the 
mtalher haa alrea^ made some impffessioii tm 
■y heoM^ for I feel now and then a little 
fimridi and mn?ell. I onceiely wish it may 
not increase upon me. Heaven knows I have 
Ihad enough of^sickness since I first set my foot 
on Afiricaa soil ; and it would be disheartening 
mdeed if I should be laid np at this particular 
Gme. Let me hope your health is improved 
-tmce I saw you. It would grieve me exoeed- 
&igly to hear an un&vouraSle account of it ; 
•ad I would suggest that you keep both mind 
Md body as much employed as possible. B; 
fight yon diduld have no idle moments. 
Im you ride out every day, and amuse your- 
self inth shooting and stuffing Inrds : this will 
inid to keep you in good health and qiirits. 
Afply your mind strictly to the dntiee of roU- 
^ioa ; rely firmly on the mercy and assSstanoe 
Sf Heaven ; for in aB your difficulties and 
distress, tins alone wiU bear you up like a man, 
•nd render you superior to misfortune. 

« I pray God to Mess you ; and bdieva me 
tebe 

** Your tbiofln friend and master, 

« HVOH CLAnBITON.** 

« mL Lmmder, JT^mo.** 
Oh the 7th of Novend>er he wrote Lander 



«MA&RiCH. 

«* I returned i^Mn Magaria yesterday : the 
Sultan received Ins present with rapture ; nor 
£d the godado appear much less pleased with 
hie.' I eiyoy, thuik Ood, tolenil>le health, 
inA, the ezc^ticm of being afflicted at times 
with a sharp pain in my side, ^hidi annoys me 
creatlr; hut I hope it will soon wear off. 
The Sidtan does not seem in the least willing 
f^ me to visit Bomou, l^ reason of the war ; 
bit I riiall do aU in my power to overturn his 
unjust prejudfees. He fanci#, no doubt, the 
present intended for the- Sheikh consists of 
i^atttke stores ; at least, I am pretty confident 
my -kind friends the Arabs have intimated 
as much to him. Yet I am infinitel 
to learn that Bello does not altoget^r relbh 
tfleir toonsel, and that he judm pretty oor- 
nctiy-of the folsehood and deceit they have so 
^•htai fmOiaed to serve their own ends. 

^ If the road to Bomou be denied me, 
rnaHy can^ teU what we shall do, or how wj 
•hall get home. It is certain if we pursue^ 
dHbrent route, my business will be incomplete, 
and of ^ thincs this lies nearast my heart. Ml 
h not likely, however, I shall be kept in su^T* 
f vm t a great while longer, and I shall know 
with eertain^ perhaps in a few days. I am 
abeady heartily tired of this place ; and most 
ibvontly wish I were with you. I long to 
tntn my fyce toward* our dear country again ; 

rt whenever I think calmly of it, as oftentimes 
do^ a cloud seems to hang over the future 
ishich saddens, me, I know not why, and makes 
vat excessively low-spirited. I would cheer- 
ily dijsipate all gloomy reflections if I could ; 
bnt they oome over one at times when one is 
least capable of resisting their influence, and an 
; sensation steals insensibly upon the 
•nd renders one careless of oneself, and 
of the worid. 
^ My dear Richard, do you endeavour to 
kejbp up yourepirite. You tell me you are ill ; 
I ioMglBe thir proGcecb more from the brooding 



over yoor misfbrttmes than any other cause 
whatever : it is not well to do so ; you should 
not suffer despondency and dejecUon to have 
the mastery over your judgment and resolution. 
Think of your friends in England, and fancy 
vonrself in their little circle ; never permit 
hoft to sink so flu* within you, as to say to 
yourself, * I ihall never see my country again.' 
Such thoughts, I repeat, should never he in- 
dulged ; for they are ever attended with mis- 
chief. • Your dvorder is, indeed, a peculiarly 
painful one; yet it is one which every Euro- 
pean must expect to be visited with in this 
remote regkm. I have been afflicted with it 
myself before now, and you see I am com- 
pletely recovered froln its effects. 

** Let me entreat you, therefore, to hope for 
the best : it is umnanly to repine at any trifliitf 
casualty that nmy benl one, which we are afi 
so very u»t to do. Above all things, place 
vour confidence in the wisdom of the Almighty ; 
let your whole heart and affections rest upon 
him, for he alone is able to support y<m under 
the trying sickness that wastes you, and con- 
duct you in safety to dear <^d England. Pray 
to luaven night and morning, and read the 
chmxh servuse as often as von can, part&culariy 
on the Sabbath; for a firm relianee on the 
j^oodness and mercy of the Divme Power, idll 
~~irare yon with oonfidenoe, and bear von up 

tk cheerfulnesi and courage, even when all 
emrUkly enjoyments fiul you. For my own 
part, I am incUned to believe yon will soon be 
weU,^ and that we shall shortly see better and 
luippier days. Most likely I shall leave this 
dty for Kmio the latter pi^ of the week, and 
surely I need not repeat how happy I shall be 
to see you again.** ' 

** Adieu, and believe me 
^ Your sincere friend and master, 

** H. CLAPFBaXOK. 

« Riekard Lander, Kano.*' 

We hope to recur to the causes which led 
to the disappointment of Captain Clapperton*s 
hopes from Sultan Bello, and to Lander's 
narrative of his melancholy death, in our next. 



Satan ; a Poem. By Robert Montgomery.-^ 

London, Maundes^ 1830. 
It is our private opinion, (thoiwh of coune, 
it would be very impolitic as well as impolite, 
to enress it to any but our dear five hundred 
friends and fifty tkousaad readers,) that the 
' iblic in general are very bad judges of poetry. 
lO doubt as the end of poetry, like that of 
beauty, is to please, every man may contend 
for his ri^ht to set up a standard of hb own, 
and as the Hottentot is charmed with a flat 
nose, wooUy hair, and -a natural bustle of por- 
tentous extent and circumference, so the lover 
of sorry verses, may « hang over them ena- 
moured,** and plead against the most doquent 
exposure of their dulness, Partridge** ancient 
justification, de gustibus non &c. Nevert^ 
less we confess our steadfast b^ef in the exis- 
tence of « the vision and the fi^ty divine,** 
which stamps its impress upon every piX)duction 
of the true VMftiK maker, orpoet; aadmauffre 
the ninth edition, and eke tiie sdiool edition 
of the << Omnipresence of the Dei^,** staring 
us in the fiice, and reminiting us of Mr. Mont- 
gomery's extreme popularity, we are constrained 
to aduiowledge that his verses have given us 
but little pleasure compared with the lofty ima- 
ginings ot some, Wordsworth for example, and 
Cohui^, and Wilson, Whose writings are, in 



this eountry at least, but very little known or 
relived. 

We fteed scarcely inform our readers, that 
Robert Montgomery, b not the Montgomery 
of Sheffield, or that they have nothing to fear 
firom the diabolical name prefixed to tmsnoem. 
We remembtt: to have heard in the Korth 
countrie, of a Highlandman who took his child 
to the minister to christen, and on being asked 
what name he would have the infant baptised 
by, he answered *' on, jist call him Sawtan, or 
Legion, or B^lsebub, or any o* th« Scriptwre 
names ;'* some similar principle must, we pre- 
sume, have guided Mr. Montgomery in tha 
choice of a designation for hie literary hantling» 
for the name is by much the hottest and moet 
startling thins about the production. 

The Devil is introduced standing upon a 
high hill, even upon the mountain whence he 
shewed the incarnate Word, the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them ; and viewii^ 
thence the same kingdoms and their modem 
glory, he utters a prodigiously long solilo<)uy, 
whidi lasts till the end of the volume, and mo- 
raliies upon aU manner of iubjects, in a^traia 
much more resembling the style of a metaphy- 
seal German professor, than of Ludfer, sea 
of the morning. Here and there* no doubt, 
he warms intaa strain of poetry; but in ge- 
ner^ the work is heavy and opake as lead.T-> 
The subject and the scene natarally brought 
to our minds the Paradise Regained of Mil- 
ton ; and we cannot but lament over thestrange 
poyersion <n- destitution of intellectual taste 
in the mass of modem readers, when we ^ee 
such a poem neglected, or mentioned only with 
some senseless sneer about its inferiority to 
Paradise Lost, while works, which in compa- 
rison to it are less than paste to pearl, are read 
with an unaccountable avidity, whidi hurries 
their authors into premature and ill-digested 
efforts, necessarily destructive of then:, lasting 
reputation. 

We fear we ihall be thought to have spoken 
very hardly of Mr. Montgomery* We cer- 
tainly have no desire to do so, for WB 4^ould 
hail with delight the appearance oi a youthAil 
bard of real power and rel^ons mmd ; but 
we conceive that a &lBe taste is growing up 
among us, for the poetry of tabni^ rather tifin 
that of fenkis ; and we are not willing to see 
the choice of a subject somehow relating to> 
religion, made to serve as an excuse for dispens- 
ing with original imagination, vivid sensibiUty* 
and the expression of ^ thou^^its that breathe**^ 
in « words that bum.** 

We shall not do our anihor or our readers^ 
the injustice of selecting what we think infe- 
rior pas sa g es of the poem, in order to justi^ 
the opinion we have expressed. On tlie oon^ 
trary, in the short specimens our Umits wiU 
permit, we shall endeavour to choose thoee 
which we beUeve will prove most generally m- 
teresting, acknowledging that even tdiese ap- 
pear to us, sadly deficient in the power of sound- 
ing the secret depths of the soul, and calling 
up emotions < beautiful and new,* whidi so o£ 
ten as t -onis he e and delights us, in the poets 
whom we delight to honom*. 

Near the be^^inning of the poem, the Detil 
thus apostrophizes ** this dim spot which men 
callearUt:'*— 

VHiy, whAt a statelr worM la tbis? bow wl4e 

Her range, how wonderful her scenes, what 

Of elements, what pride of power! tiie grace 
And crown, tiie gwrj of the unirersel 
And thon, for whom such <«rrgle8 exist 
lA toUiiig nu^eety, thy itaapiiig haoA 
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Until irmu tliy noul n ct-ruud in*(iir*» ilraU^ 
A Till nmi\t> It half h ni-w rm'^lion rn^«-m ' 
A ujiif^ i»r kjn^iiiiinn, ixnitiiu-nl.*«, niid i^k'* I 

IVrriflcrninhkuliainH, n-liprt.- thi' fin'^HiKidst dwpUi 
<Jr eLnoi!i'&: iih mid fti'riilhi' {\tiL|reft] ; 

Thy hnitf y frm«iv.wfn''k of n rntnpH wtwUH \ 
And rirfr^ di^'p. fJiiiltuLff at- thi-y fflt'd^^ 
And riit^'^t" hi^tfli, iti]>d bro ifl' Illy. Win ifl<^d linU'^, 
With miiulti^r^ gf<!-v%i\y l^ri^flit, hml i-liBin|.tBlpcn« 

hpiiadr— 
And flowvrrtjwhship bt'uiity hliiithMIn PfctnuUnr, 
By ■ftiri'Hma Hint rntiTitiMr of their iiHtuiitHlu 

Willi h^f^h-iUfnic^ dtii'^r cTOi»Ti'd wkli airy 
rlrfrKl% 

Aii4 -hnrtniv'd Int^TfhftHfn'' uf hiiir^i-t-4 Joflf » 
UitrkE,lLuiili'riiLg lu tiir' lup uf i^inJinK iwli-^^ — 
Hi'Tiii^r^ tfn*» ISkf) El ]tnn<iminn^ ? proud I 
VVhf*r*ri*r rjirtJi Uv Nnttir^*« n'jiI iiii utainpM, 
Fur i*a ihvt Uif,rlttd ^orth lintU hiifrd btr ljti>w, 
T« W'litT** Uiu biirnlnv !$rnith tJttt'ud*— Irum 

Xi* Wi^, tlie ttit'ntre of Maji 1 il^w, 

Jcniflik>iH^ ffirli>m Jtid^'ari 'Q'U'**nI 
'■U't U'itUthr^fliMk'iirur tfU'rnaLliilld, 
Huiv *rt tli'Hj fiillen FTitm thy (^ncrrd l>i-1^ht 
or e[dimd4ir Hud rviiP'rii'n! U|]|^,|j|jfitv%i mnv, 
tNiVf liy tlin trKiu^ij luid mcntory uf tlu* unat i 
UutiWA un' Ml) triirn^'tf>, tluit L'tirsipt tlit^ nlr 
Wiih Jiitiil«ii%— wtii>ii itAl th(' raptlyi-^H rhHlwi 
iVj fnt'ikitn, hfUTt \with ht'nti. ruilrnuN^l, iin4 f^ye 
IV ''Vf l^'Tim'^l fi'Hovv*hip; nidk' ni>t an rar 
Ifrtt frn^tWl Pin iJiflt MPuLHWukknir inundJ 

KiltkAt^lf, wluTD ni>t thi- (fiant fatkrir hti-w^ 
llirtt tiintfiik'^^ piJ^r, on vihiih T^Mpiim puii^d 
With Itniijrbty K^]iiiiciv M^brr** |rlory dwi'it 

f^iisJiriik'^i 
Whcrt* i-* fr iinw? th^ad a^ thr Rfjionn tln«t, 
1 hilt Mrpt, wiih llHnpTnUmr Jifrd, linrriiwMVl 
lliy qiu't^ulyjirtdt^^ JUid pjihi^'pl Unkrwii vtull^ 
SlrciiLinH' tin' jdtolfiJ> u itU atonic (tfii\y Mnnif^h : 
And yft, whin' yvnilL'f iDiirhlc4 t-uurt'i, ajid 

Willi 'vim-j(ilt Riinart'tRf Ilk* ir^itfrliif; p4>iik-i 
lie nioii^ktnEn fnpai, nrt' HiM-n* a pronhi'l frtfjttiit 
And ill (t v^KiMrl nai^r nfi-d^^tmid 11 rn*- 
Adviini-ia^, viirli darls ruintpn hL-nviFipf*, 
To sT:isi*t**r fh^'i*, uuA tprijiklf^ Mn^ wtd*^ i*ftrth 
Wlih rirjihHH!; fpf thf TiuTt*, tloiv nrumfnl THiiiff 
'Iky iau^ktrr, ^i'Ik'n' mu-Ii ri^-iou wii unroll 'df 
I kit Kvlwii tky tilM.4 wcTji i>4 kiM-d with ihv i tit's 
*** devduHnn, hovHiiijur Ii+t di^n^iiir, 
llany & dfrium on Hn' ^iewk??* ninds 
KxiiUtid* ahiniting with ru*Vf njcn-fiil Joy, 
••Tktuj sink thv ^lurira of (n-inst Kdiiudn**!" 

Kinga in general, ami Ntiprjleon in perticu- 
lar, are treated of mb follows : — 

** A wiFTdtif kiiips,— ivhnt thLindprln the* Ktoundl 
T^«i« drltff^tf^'^ fpf ( TH H I V ' H , IT* Nh I iM ' 113 i^i-i t es, 
tlpnn wInh' ti|.> ih*'- i\%h* *^f finpirt' liPtniTH, 
Tri:"Dipndrni* 1-. tb*'ir rlmrj^i^; i^n^^ ^iii^nk^i^-nad lol 
Up fijrtiiJK^ iPiFi'racil \Vi*r^ urtd stwll^ii. nNripad, 
DiintiU kix kh»rMj-rt^d lninniT iin tki^ ivltnti ; 
Atid lu tUv rroan ni >i1diLhw'd nati>pn» hailt 
Thr ntM-'^ir of kin Uuutj- '. — ADtttlitT i^prfkikji, — 
And tUnn'i^f irltH nUw in tn't rmlinnt bund, 
Cfilidi> iiki< an iuj^^l tkrouL^ii th^ ivorldj oiid prints 
A (ratf* of jfkn-j'u luT^i''^ r -fir trend !— 
P*» RTf^M nne Kinp, Hikt litA tiw myal Uf^m^ 
UrAt-$pffUy whippjivi^ \vn.Jjrl (.(It' uf bkwid 
To wMi] 9 f^-f^yfTi*, know Tiii' uivfuJ wi^i^^kt 
Of dtlty on a nionaiTh's plioulder liun^t 
lUtw A'W Wfiiild katllc for the fhron** of kinffs, 
fir risk Kli'rnit)*, to ut'ar ii rrtiwu ! 

And who could ponder on theee war^oomed 
Bcene, 
Nor dream thy shadow rwplling Into life I 
*' Napoleon I on the island rork thou sleep'st ; 
But such n etorm thy spirit raised, so full 
The swell of feeling bom of thee, that Time 
Munt lend his mafpc to allay the rush 
And tempest of opinion into truth. 
That, taming wonder, stampa thee as thoa wert,- 
A Tyrant I in whoKe passion for a power 
Enthroned above all bberty and law. 
Thou stand'dt alone, unparagon'd ; thy pride 
Of domination towVing far o'er heights 
Of monarchv, — a shadow of mine own. 
That scom'd an equal, though be proved a Ood ! 

And therefore did I hail thee, Kinglv One I 
Bnt strange the tide of human sympauy ; 
Mean crimes are branded with avenging scorn, 
While grieat ones, that should water Earth with 

tears. 
Oft daxzle condemnation into praise. 
And praise to pity, when their greatness fails : 
The throneless, in the heart a throne acquires. 
And Admiration in his sigh can drown 
Tlie wail of millions, haunting each red field / 
Of havoc, where their Desolator trod !— 
The wish is hated, but the deed carcss'd. 
Of mad Ambition i— Glory heaUthe wounds" 



Touching the men in whom a senee of di-: eaic, and th^ diction inflated ? That j^ 

vine things is choked by the cares and plea- sleeps while declamation storms 7 Alas ! for 



suree of this world, Satan thus discourses :— 

** But there are others of unheavenly hue ; 
A mass of creatures by the earth beloved. 
Who bear a seemly fame, revere their limbs 
And senses, smile on Nature when they please. 
And walk through life, as cltildren by a shore. 
Who sport tod laugh, and reap the sandy toys 
That glitter on their p^tb—yet sometimes paoie 
With museful eye. to mark the awing swell 
Of Ocean, like a vision, heaving uild. — 
Too mean for Virtne, too polite for Vice. 
The happy medium which tlieir spirits keep 
Is fitly toned to temporal joys :— they live. 
As though Eternity were such a life, 
And drown all instincts of diviner growth 
In plots and plans, whereby the hours are wlng'd. 
The one is fearful of the trait*rou8 winds 
Wafting a sailing palace o*er the deep ; 
What fancy-shipwreck overwhelms the soul I 
Wha^ billows ever rocking in his brain I 
AnoUier hath a mountainous ascent 
Of life to vanquinh where a rival blooms : 
lliough Angeb whisper to his heart, — Return ! 
Still must he onward up to glory climb. 
Then comes the zealot, weeping iroantry's wounds ; 
And yet, with what a pleasied prophetic yell. 
As screams the vulture round bis future prey. 



His fancy revels o'er a ruin'd land ! 

And thus, blasphemeful of the patriot name. 

He lives on vilencss that his tongue creates. 

And snch are these, who make the middle class 
Of creatures, wedded to the dost they tread. 
But d«MHn*d to wrestle with contrasted lots. 
And all the cloudy woes of life. There droops a 

man. 
Poetic sadness in his pensive eye. 
As haunting tombs, or scenes beyond the dead ; 
And here, a victim of tvirp*«vtuou.H thought, 
Wolf-eyed, and glaring otit his wilder'd mind 
In glances lit uitli torture ! — while to mock 
Their coward Hng1li^ih, see a soulless thing 
Appear, whose spirit bubbles out In song : 
And this Is life,— a sunbeam in a storm I-- 

Here dwells my power ; in living things that 
grasp 
The Spirit, or that blind it nith a blaze 
Reflected from the scene of earthly show. 
That curtains up Eternity I No truths 
Wvine, no ener&ies which pant for heaven. 
Within tlie depths of such a spirit play : 
But he, who from his soul the sensual cnain 



Uncoils, and looks into life's holier things, 
Wears attributes beyond the reach of HelL 
Then Time Is no enchanter, though his cup 



May sparkle, and with brimming sweets be crown*d. 
The shadows of a far mysterious world 
He longs to enter, triumph o'er this scene. 
And gi^er round him like a girdling spell." 

Surely « the Devil was sick, and the Devil 
a monk would be,*^ when he soliloquized in 
such a strain as this. 

A peep at the Devil in London, and wo 
have done : — 

*• But hail I thou dty-giant of the world! 
Thoa that dost s<H>m a canop v of clouds. 
But in the dimness of eternal smoke 
For ever rising like an ocean-steam. 
Dost mantle thine immensity, hqw vast 
And wide thy wonderful array of domes. 
In dusky masses staring at the skies I 
Time was. and dreary soUtude was here ; 
\Vhen night-black woods. unvL«ited by man. 
In howling conflict wrestled with the winds. 
Bnt now, the storm-roll of immingled life 
la heard, and, like a roaring furnace, fills 
With living sonnd the airy reach of miles I 
Thou more than Rome I for never from her heart 
Such universe-awaking spirit pour'd. 
As emanates from thine. The mighty globe 
Is fever'd by thy name ; a thousand years, 
And silence hath not known thee ! Whntawdght 
Of awfulness will doomsday f^om thy scene 
Derive ; and when the blasting trumpet smites 
All cities to destruction, who will sink 
Sublime, with such a thunder-crash as tiion I 

Myriads of domes, and temples huge, or high. 
And thickly wedded, like the ancient trees 
That in unviolated forests frown ; 
Myriads of streets, whose river-windings flow 
With viewless billows of unweary sound : 
Myriad of hearts in fiill commotion mix'^ 
From mom to noon, from noon to night again. 
Through the wide realm of whirling passion borne, 
And there is Ixindon !— England's heart and sooL 
By the proud fiowlng at her lismous Thames 
She circulates through countless lands and isles 
Her greatness ; gloriously she rules. 
At once the awe and sceptre of the world I** 

Shall we venture to say, that with all this 
fine sounding phraseology, the ideas are pro- 



the spirit-moving touches of Wordsworth ; 
the minute gpraphic delineations of Crabbe ! 



The Ontniry Curate. By the author of tfatf 
Subaltern, and the Chelsea Pensioners, 2 vols; 
8vo.^»London, Colbum and Bentley. 

The Country Curate is a very agreeable book* 
The author b already &vourably known to the 
public, and especially to the readers of Black* 
wood*s Ma^ifazine, in wliich, besides other pro- 
ductions irom his pen relating to foreign adven-, 
tures, the introduction and three of the ta]c» 
that constitute the present volumes, first ap- 
peared. The work is very prettily and har- 
moniously UTitten, something in the style c^ 
Washington Irving's Sketch Book, but never- 
theless, not an offensive senile imitation, for 
in the cast of his plots we observed a strong, 
resemblance to the Tales of Crabbe. 

The sketches, which are, we think, ten in 
number, are all of a mournful cast, as might 
reasonably have been expected by all who re- 
member the character of Abraham Williams, 
the supposed narrator, whose story is one of 
those that had previously appeared. 

From the Rose of East Kent, we select the 
folloMdng specimen of the manner in which the 
work b written, which iy;ill not be the less in- 
teresting to our readers that it relates, in some 
degree at least, to Ireland ; with the pathos we. 
shall not meddle, ^as we could not do it any 
justice within the limits of an extract : — 

** The mother of Rose, it appeared, was ao. 
Irish woman, the daughter of an ancient bnt 
poor Milesian family. Her name was Pltzge- 
rald, and she was a native of the romantic dis- 
trict of Bantry Bay, not far from the shores . 
of which stood her father's castle, stfll frown- 
ing in all the pride of baronial magnificence, 
but almost entirely denuded of the acres which . 
once afforded a princely revenue to its owners. 
It is not necessary to state, that wherever the 
virtue of hospithPty may be obsolete, it still 
exists among the gentry of Ireland ; nor could 
any of the class boast of a larger portion of the 
spirit, than Mr. Fitzgerald. A King's ship 
neter came to an anchor in the bay, Mdthout an 
invitation being immediately conveyed to its 
officers, who were expected, as oflen as their 
duty would permit, to make Fitzgerald Castle 
their home ; and if the fare to which they 
were introduced could not always boast of aa 
excess of refinement, it was at least very abun- 
dant, and very freely given. Among other 
stations to which the vessel which Captain 
Wilmot commanded, was sent, Bantry Bay 
chanced to be one ; and the sc^e liberality 
which had been afforded to others, 'wbs extended 
to him. He became a frequent visitor at the 
castle ; and po great while elapsed ere he con- 
ceived the idea of forming a closer connexion . 
with its proprietor. 

*' Though poor in worldly substance, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, like many other men similarly cir- 
cumstanced, was rich in being the father of 
seven unmarried daughters, of whom the mo- 
ther of Rose was the youngest ' She was a 
beautiful creature, Sir,* continued Bligh ; * in 
short, just such another as Miss Rose herself; 
and so merry, and kind-hearted, and <ree in 
her manners, that it was a real pleasure to be 
near her. Well, what does my master do? 
Without considering that an old crazy hulk of 
a sea-officer b no fit match for a girl of nine- 
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teaa,- he proposed to niiike ber his^'wife, itnd 
the propos&l was not objected to by my lady's 
father. But she, poor soul ! — ^you never wit- 
nessed such a change as came over her, from 
the time when her wedding was first talked of. 
She did not refuse him, it is true ; for why? — 
she was porUonless ; and her father made no 
secret of his desire to see her wedded and set- 
tled; but she lost from that moment all her 
gaiety and nnrtl^ and became as grave and woe- 
begone as need be. Well, well, why make a 
short story long? They were married; the 
Ciqitain carried her arway in his own ship; and 
the ship being p^d off soon after, we all re- 
moved here into Kent.' 

« It is probable that change of scene, and a 
constant intercourse with strangers, served for 
a 4ime to elevate the spirits of jMra. Wilmot ; 
far, according to Bligh*s accoimt, her manner 
was more cheerful during the**voyage and jour- 
ney, than it had been for mapy weeks before ; 
but she no sooner found herself settled in a 
fixed habitation, than her melancholy returned 
with increased force. No husband could be- 
have with greater kindness towards his wife, 
than Captain Wilmot behaved towards her 
She never expressed a wish that 1^ did not 
immediately gratify ; but as he was more than 
double her age, she never could, and never did, 
regard him in the light of a companion. On 
the coBtnuy, though sensibly alive to his gene- 
rotts treatment, there was an involuntary 
shrinkii^ back whenever he approached her, 
whidi she could not always conceal, even from 
him ; but which she accounted for by attribut- 
ing it to a nervous affection, to whidi from her 
childhood .she had been li^le. Nor was this all 
She felt, with an intensty such as ifs experi^ 
eoced only by tl)e native of a mountainous 
country, her separation from aU the objects, 
animate or inianimate, with which her child- 
hood had been familiar ; and she pined to visit 
again the spot of her birth. So, at least, she 
hoielf asserted ; but whether there, n^ight not 
be some cause for her dejection mcnre deep even 
than this, may very well be doubted. 

<* BliB. Wihnot*s health declined so fast un- 
der tiie. preMii^ of mental distress, that the 
Captain determined, with a view of leaving 
lung undone th^ could be effected, to carry 
back, for a while, to Bantry. One cir- 
s only preyented him from executing 
that des^n ii^edutely, which vfas, that she 
promised, before long, to add another to the 
oi)j€cts of his love ; but the very prospect 
seenud to cheer her, and for a seaspn good 
hopes were entertained that she might yet do 
weQ. Sorrow, however, from whatever cause 
ariMig, had done its work too effectually. 3he 
gave birth to Rose in due time, and she never 
4|aitted her room after. 

« So far Bligh's story presented few traits, 
which may not be discovered in the details of 
human iSe as it appears every day : there was 
one fitft, however, attending this transaction, 
to which I could not listen without a sense of 
painful mistrust. It appeared that when all 
hope of fa^ recovery ceased to be encouraged, 
Mrs. Wibnot desired to be left alone with her 
h^i«iMM»«i, and that they continued shut up to- 
jRtker for some time. What passed during 
tl^ solemn interview no one can tell; but the 
Captain, when he came forth, was an altered 
Bwn ; though the only words which he was 
hnrd to utter, calculated in any degree to 
tbvnr a light upon the qivstery, were these-^ 
As he hurried through the passage, he smote 



his hand violently on his forehead, and exdaim- 
ed : * Oh, God ! why was it concealed from 
me ! why was this done !* Beyond this, how- 
ever, he never went ; and his unintermitting at- 
tention to his wife showed, that of whatever 
nature her communication might be, it con- 
tained no disclosure derogatory to her honour. 
But the Captain's care and kindness were 
equally unavailing. Mrs. Wilmot died, and 
was followed to her grave by a profound find 
sincere mourner in her husband. 

** It would have been strange had a child, 
bom under circumstances similar to the above, 
proved other than an object of the tenderest 
affection and liveliest interest to its parent. 
Captain Wilmot may be said, for a time, to 
have lived only whilst his daughter was pre- 
sent to his gaze i and the extravagance of his 



with which she was acquainted were the Eng- 
lish and the French. She played, indeed, and 
sang, with taste and feeling ; but her sole in- 
strument was the piano-forte ; and her collection 
of music consuted almost entirely of wild and 
simple national airs. But Rose was possessed 
of acquirements far more valuable than can be 
bestowed by the ablest masters. Her heart 
was good, her understanding was clear, and 
her disposition just so far romantic as to give a 
zest to the enjoyments of real life, without 
contributing, in any very serious degree at least, 
to magnify its petty grievances. But above 
all. Rose was religious, not, as sometimes hap- 
pens, ostentatiously so, but vitally and sincerely 
religious. She believed that it was her duty 
to do to all as she would have others to do to 
herself; she was consequently a generous, 



attachment, though it took a somewliat diffe- whilst she was a most judicious friend to the 
rent turn, abated in no degree to the lust. It is ' unfortunate. She believed that it was her duty 
true, that there was always a dash of melan-{ to contribute, as far as lay in her power, to the 
choly even in his most intunate converse with I instruction, as well as to the bodily wants of 
his child ; he spoke to her in a tone of easy ^ the poor; she therefore attended our village 
gaiety ; and his eyes have often been seen to school with zeal and punctuality ; but sh^ d^ 
fill with tears as they rested upon her; but 'not consider that her station in life had im- 
nobody expressed surprise at this, inasmuch as ' posed upon her the office of a controversialist, 
she was the very imare of her mother. But! Rose was no disputant upon points of doctrine^ 
there were other pectuiarities about the Cf4>- either in the cottage or euewhere; and having 
tain. He was never known from the day of* a profound respect for religion, she vexy seldom 
his wife's funeral, to make so much as an idlu- made it the subject of her every^y conver* 
sion to his married life, nor did Rose ever hear sation. In a word, Rose Wilmot was one of 
him mention her mothers name. People put j those perfect beimrs whom men are apt to con- 
iheii own construction on this matter, according sider as too good for earth, and whose prema- 
to their different dispositions and tempers, some ture deaths give, in too many in^tftnire<v a sort 
attributing it to one cause, and some to another, ! of confirmation to the theory, 
but as the truth has never come out, it were I ** Such were the inhabitants of the Toll when 

I first arrived in Kent; Rose being then in h^ 
eighteenth, as her father was in his 8ix^-> 
seventh year. | 8o<m became a visitor at the 
house; and when my mother and sister arrived. 



little better than a waste of tune to hazard 
even a conjecture about it. 

In the meanwhile the infant grew apace, 
and, after some female ancestor, by the Wil- 
mot side, was christened Rose ; and well wor- 
thy was she of so sweet a name, for there never 
lived a human being more perfectly attractive. 
She was beautifuli^ — ^yet her personal beauty 
formed the very least of her attractions. Art- 
less, gentle, and generous, Rose was never so 
happy as when accident or design enabled her 
to increase the happiness of others ; and she 
was, in consequence, an object of love and 
esteem to the whole of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. As she passed from stage to stage, 
firom infancy to childhood, and frotn childhood 
to youth, every day brought to light some new 
excellence, of which it was scarcely believed 
that she was possessed. There was a gravity 
about her, the offspring, in all probabiUty, of 
peculiar circumstances, which rendered her at 
a very early period a companion to the old; 
whilst it was tempered by so happy an inter- 
mixture of animation and me, that ^e entered 
at all times no less freely nor less spiritedly into 
the amusements of the young. I should say, 
indeed, that her disposition was rather serious 
than gay, — that she thought much, and felt 
deeply, without ^»ring to give proof of the 
former, or make a display of the latter ; yet 
were it an act of injustice towards her did ray 
description create the notion that she was either 
sensitively shy, or affectedly prudish. On the 
contrary, she was the very child of nature; 
and so perfectly aware were her acquaintances 
of this fact, that she went among them by the 
endearing appellation of the Rose of East 
Kent 

« Rose was not accomplished in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term ; that is to say, she 
was ne classic, and the only modern tongues 



to superintend my domestic affairs, the ac- , 
q^uaintance, which had already begun, was con- 
tmued with daily increasing intimacy. The 
Captain, frank, open, and manly, made no- 
paiude o( wealth, nor pretended tp entertain 
in a style to which his fortune was inadequate; 
but to his plain fore we were ever welcome ; 
whilst Rose finding in my sister a companion ' 
to her taste, the two became, before long, in^ 
separable.'* 



The Libraty of Entertainimg Knowledge, Part 
7. Insect Architecture. — London, Charles 
Knight 

It has been observed of certain books, th^t the 
reading of them forms an epoch in a man's 
life. The Publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have, perh^ia 
in that sense, formed an. epoch in the intelleo* 
tual existence of the British ishmds, and per- 
haps, too, ultimately of all Europe. From the 
times of Aristotle and Euclid to our own, a . 
great many additions to the stock of usefiiL 
knowledge, have been made, with more or less, 
success^ but till the time of Bacon, men of 
learning and observation seemed rather inclined 
to show their own superior skill and to impose 
their opmions on the ignorant, than to inform 
the minds of others by a philanthropic devotion of - 
their own talents to the moral necessities of 
their fellow men. But with Bacon we may 
identify one grand era of Eurape, as he seems 
to have beent he first who pointed imt^i least 
with success, the way to a more wholesome 
knowledge, by eradicating from men*s minda 
ih» detonnitted d«|fma^m which niled tho 
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flbliooli 9f pldloflopliy ottd teamiiiff, till Mb day. 
lite mfltteHce coqM 'not be fully Mi dvtiihg the 
pvdaiitic reign of James L the stormy days of 
Afii sttccesBor, or tke chilling ftamtkal times of 
the oommouwealth ; but when men enjoyed 
earn and comparative liberty afW the restora- 
tion, what a host of worthies Hhvtrated Eng- 
land, and made her indeed the admiratiott of 
Hie world ! NoiVton, Locke, Boyle, with the 
dther HmiinBries, who composed the Royal 
Society) would have heeh hdled with transport 

Sthe great lather of rationri enquiry and true 
ilosophy. — Stin it cannot be denied tiiat the 
rage for systematiziilg contiatied to mar from 
time to time the more wholesome productions 
dt experience and obserralion. While in some 
^craiitries, otiier causes either prer^nted or im- 
peded the progress of knowledge in all, and 
]^nged into a <legrading ignorance the men 
irho by the sweat of their Iwow contributed to 
the comforts aild luxuries of the rich. 

The duKrm has noir, howeter, been brcAcen : 
' in England, France, Germany, knowledge 
has advanced with gteantic strUies, and it is 
to be hoped its paee wul be no less rapid in our 
own Uaiid, now that men begin to lay aside 
every other distinction but that of bein^ Irish- 
men, natives of a land highly favoured 6f Pro- 
▼idence, and needing omy the co-operation 
cobd principle and good sense on the part 
Its inhabitantc, to render it the abode of con- 
tentment and of peace. But in nothing more 
than in the furtherance of intellectual improve- 
ment, is it necessary to join hand and heart 
with other kindred spnrits, whatever untoward 
<^!€umstanoes may have formeriy separated us. 
We trust our readers will excuse these fond 
anticqwitiorts; for though we confess that we 
tfre not believers in the abaolute perfectibility 
of mankind; yet so much has been done, so 
much may yet be done in every country, that 
we are sanguine in our hopes of something 
being achieved in our own — and it is with this 
view that we now so strongly recommend the 
publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Usefid Knowiedfle.--4is tending to dispel pre- 
judice by dissenunating sound information. 
With tiieir more aibstruse productions, we have 
■t pnosent nothing to do, of their Companion 
to the Ahnanac we shall speak elsewhere-»We 
limit ourselves here to the Library of Enter- 
taittingp Knowledge, «n which we have an 
opportunity of expressing our sentiments in 
consequence of the arrivalof the now number, 
the title of which forms the heading of this 
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her we e6nsider the matter, the 9his- 
•ratioiis, or the price, we must bear our testi- 
mony to the excellent manner in which these 
works are brouffht out* Their tendency n to 
awaken thoee Numbering faculties which exist 
more or less in all men, and to excite ui to 
enquire and investigate for ouraelves, very often 
iipoii subjects irimiediately and constantly within 
our readL— and especially as far as natural his- 
tory is concerned, to increase our stoek of 
rational amusement, and if we have the £s- 
posHioiis which we ought to have towards the 
DtvUie Creator, to raise into infinity our admi- 
nitiott of his nuercy and power, in the contem- 
plathm of the matuiestatfons of these attributes, 
v»Mch by such habits is dtAy and hourly cidled 
ferih. 6uch knowledge nmy be acquired with 
respect to hieects, much more easHy than in 
theeaasef sotteotbsrelames; yet from various 
cMsesy we find theit economy and strtictore 
iMi& kit kiwM IklB ttey well de8«n» to be 



Some of tile causes whidi have led to this, 
as for i&xample, the opinioh of the uselessness 

' even the injdrious nature of such pursuits, 
and the horror with wliich most of us regard 
« every tiling that creepeth," and which we 
generauy think fit to asoibe to instinct instead 
of to prejudice, are ably developed and exposed 
in the introduction to Insect Architecture. 
We are forced to adcnowledge the justice of 
the reasottinff there employed, although we 
ourselves will not pretend that our nerves have 
never received a shock at meeting with a West- 
India spider, or a nauseous stinging bug, 
creeping akmg our bed. The first numb^ of 
the Insect Architecture appeared last October, 
and probably till then never was the subject 
presented in a more amusing and yet more in- 
structi ve manner. The part if chiefly occupied 
with describing the mettiods of building, &c 
of bees. The last part, ^ow arrived, com- 
mences idth the common clothes moth, Which,' 
though really a Very provoking creature when 
he nddles one's inemibles that itrere laid by 
In lavender (or state occaiions, is vet to the 
observer of nature, an extremely interesting 
insect. The miscldef, it appears, is not done 
to one*s clothes W the moth ifwlf, but by the 
caterpillar, wliich, after having cut off the 
nap, nudLes to itself a house therewith, and then 
devours the shorter m^^— it seems, the only 
means to eradicate them is the effectual appli- 
cation of heat. To make selectbns from a 
work Uke this, is rteXtf a pity, for the different 
subjects ft^Obw each otiber so briridy that there 
is a continual diann kept up, beskles that the 
text is explained by such excellent wood eats, 
whidi oftea communicate more information 
than the best descriptions. — However, we must 
show our readers some cause for speaking so 
highly ef this book. The Arts take up a go6d 
deal of s)»ce, and we remariced frequent ex- 
tracts from Ruber's admirable work. A more 
interesting account cannot be found than that of 
the Fenmtes or white ants, whose habitations 
are^SOO tfanes their own height. Then come« a 
fidl detail of the operation of silk-worms, in- 
cluding part of the history of silk, wluch we 
offer as partKularly interesting to our our Irish 
readers : 

** The length of the unbroken thread in a 
cocoon varies frcMir six hundred to a thousand 
feet ; and as it is all spun double by the insect, it 
win amount to neariy tWo thousand feet of silk, 
the whole of itihich does not weigh above throe 
grains and a half: five pounds of silk from ten 
thousand cocoons is considerably above the 
usual average. When we consider, therefore, 
the endrmotts quantity of silk whidi is used at 
present, the number of worms employed in 
pfodudng it, will almost exceed our comprehen- 
si<m. The manufacture of the silk, indeed, 
gives employment, and furnishes subsistence, 
to seversd nuUions of human beings ; and we 
may yenture to say, that there is scarcely an 
individual in the dioliied worid who hsM not 
some article made of sflk m his possession. 

** In ancient times, the manufacture of silk 
waft confined to the East Indies and CSiiiui) 
where* the insects tiiat produce it are indi- 
genous. It v^ thence brought to Europe in 
small quantities, and m eariy times sold at so 
exlravt^gantaprice, that it was deemed too ex- 
pensive even for royalty. The Emperor An- 
reBan assigned the expense as,a reason for re- 
fnsing his empress a robe of silk; and our own 
James L beAnre his accessk>n to the crowii 
Ei^kndi hud to bohbw «ftitt B«el of Mv a 



pdr of silk etoddiigs lo appeir hi before the 
Enrlidi am ba sa adoT y^^^ drCuiiiitaltoe wUch 
probdbly led him tojnromote the caltivatloit ef 
silk in Enriattd. The Bonan authors wne 
altogether ^orant of its (tfigin,— tome sap- 
poaing it to be grown dn trees, as hair grows 
on arnmaby— others that it was predncM bjr a 
shell-ilsh similar to the mussel, whidi irkhown 
to throw out tiureads for the purpose of aittedk- 
ing itself to rocks,^-:.others that it was the 
entrails lof a aoH of spiddir, whldi was M 
for ftmr yetes with paste, and then with tiio 
teavea of the gnen-YriuOw, till it burst wish 
fhtr-^Hod odiers that it was the produce tUm 
worm' which built nests of day aild collected 
wa3k. The iatitH was nt lengtii ifiread into 
Pbnia; and ^zgs wet^ aftitwaidi, at the ikt- 
ataace of the Emperor JustiniaD^ oonoaaled la 
hoUow canes by two monks, and oonyeyed 
to the isle of Cos. This emperor, in the mk 
cefltury, caused then! to be iatrodueed into 
Constantinople, and made an oliject of |inMc 
utility. Thej ttrere thence successively cultt- 
vatedih Greece, in Arabia, in Spaiti, in Italy» 
in FrMice, and in all plateea where any hope 
codd be indulged of tiidr aucceeding. Ok 
America, tiie cvdture of the ailk-wotta waa iii^ 
troduced into Virginia in the time Of James I. 
who himself compoaed a book of inttractiotta 
on the subject, and caused mulbany-tfeea aaA 
silk-worm'a egtfs to be sent to Hhh ookmy. hk 
G^eotgia^ also» nnds vt^n granted on ^ondifkili 
<^ plantii^ one ' hundred Wldte nralbeiiy-lieea 
Ml evei^ ten ncr6s of cleared land. 

<« The growth of the aOk-'worm has aIaobe«a 
tried, but with no Mat aacoaaa, in this oooairr. 
Evdyn computed that one muRief ly-'toee would 
feed aa nnmy ailk-worms annuallr aa iroidd 
produce seven pounds of iilk« * Accoitding to 
that eathnate)* saya Baiham, * the two than- 
sand triMs afaeady plinled lit Oiekei Patk 
(whkh take up one-ddrd of H) wffl mAe 
14,0001ba. weight oTafflc) to he eottmoa^ 
worth but twenbr ahUUnga a "pdond^ those tfeca 
muat make I4,000L pef annuttu' Dmte the 
Uttt century, aome FVendi r^fiMlsinthe Mtth 
of Ireland made considcfaMe pan taUo i y of the 
mulberry, and had begun the cultifMtottaf sflk 
with evety Mpeatance of sueeeaa ; but aindn 
theh" -removal the trees have bean c«t doKm. 
In the vicinity of liondon, ^ao» a ecmsitonMa 
plantation of mulberry-treea were jainhmud hj 
the Britidi, Irish, and Colonial' 89k Ooahpilrf 
in 1825 ; but we have niot kamiod imtiier 
this Compaay have any active meaamea ifowha 
operation. 

^ The imknafactufe of aiuc was introdaced 
into this oountiT in 1716, «t Diirby, by Mr. 
Jolm Lombe, 'Mo travelled hito Itaiy to dblajii 
the requisite in fo i m a t ie n ; but so JeiileiQa weie 
the Italiana of this, that a ccert mi g ip mam 
statements whidi have obtained bdie^ he feH a 
victim to thdr revenge, having been ^lOiaOBad 
at the eariy age of twenty-ahka." 

Then folWws the natural lAt^otf of the ipi- 
der, which is not ranked among fattectai fiw 
reasons mentioned: 

« Modem naturalists d6 not rank spidera 
among insects, because they have no antenam, 
and no division bettreen the head and tiie shoul- 
ders ; they breathe by leaf-shaped gills, sitnated 
undcor the belly, instead of spiradea in the aidia ; 
have a heart connected with theee; have «%ht 
legs instead of six; and eight Axod. eyea. B«t 
as spiders aM p<^mlafiy considered maacta, it 
^wiH aufliciently suit ovt |^^^ to i 
thainhmiM^iiicti.'* 
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. Of tUr euAb^ ia eating tiieir ]vey, 
Um foUowiog it an amnang anecdote' iron 
Evefya: 

^<.Of aUwrWof uMeots,* mfh», < there 
k none has affoid^dine more diveitiaemeat ihaa 
the veimten$ (hnateQi), which are a lort of bmi 
(wolvee) thai have their dene in mgged wuSis 
andcrftnoeBof ourhoueee; a tnaU hrowa and 
ddtifatelr-^pott^i kiad of epidens whoee hinder 
]«gs are longer than t]ba rest. Such I did fiw- 
Unentl/ obtanre a4 Rome, whicih,..eqiiyiqg a fly 
at three of four .yards distaace, upon the bal- 
cony where I stood, would not make direc^y to 
it^r hut crawl under the reil» tUl beii^ anived 
to the antipodes, it would steal iq»>**-8eldon 
misMi^ its aim ; but if it chanoed to want .any- 
thing of being perfinctly ofipoeite, would, at fint 
veq^ iBunediat^y slide down i^u-^till, taking 
better notion it would come the next time 
exactly upon the fly*s back : but if this hap> 
peaed not to.be within a competent leaii^ then 
would ihb insect more so softly, as the reiy 
shadow of the gnomon seemed not to be more 
unperceptihle, unlese.the Hj moved; and thfen 
would .the spider, move also in the saine pro- 
jNDiiioa, keepii^ that just time with her moi* 
'tiOQ, as if the same soul had animated bolh 
these little boj^ies; and whether it were for* 
wards, backwards, or to either tide, without 
at all tunditf bar body, like a well managed 
horse; but if the capricious fty took wing and 
fitched unon another place bemnd our huntress, 
then wouJi the.spider whirl its body so nimbly 
shout, as nothing could be imagined more^ 
swift; by which means she always kept the 
%md towards herpre|!^ thoipgh, to ap^^earanoe^ 
asimiiMfTealde aa if it had .been a nail driven 
into the woo4» till by that indiKMraable pro* 
p^m (being arrived within, the spl^ere of her 
madh) she made a fiUal leiip, swift as Ughtmng, 

rtlift6y, catchiag.him iathepolo, where 
never quitleaiMd till ho: beUy was full, 
ma4> thea.carried^the reinainder home.* 
. ^ (^ feelaja little sceptical, however, when 
\(» adds: ' I hav^ hieheld them uiptructing their 
young eaea h^fm to Mat, ,whidi they would 
soiaertmas disfripline for not well observing; 
b«t wh^Nk-^aay of the old oaee did (as .somo- 
timts) miss a leap, they would run xM|t of the 
Md and hide dieflatelvet in then: crannies, as 
J and liaply not to be seen abroad for 
ver Ajt hoivs afteri for so loiig have I 
1 the nature of this straaoe insect, the 
apifaUion of whose eb wonderful Mtfadty 
' me ; nor do i nnd in 
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ai^ case whatsoever, mere cunning and strap 
iMsw olisenjsd. . I have fo^ .some of these 
Bfilfis in my garden, when ihe weather, to- 
unuds tpi[iag, is reiy boV but they ore nothing 
ML etgsr ia huntinr as in Italy.* ** 
' And anpth^ of their cleanliness : 

** We jqcentlj witnes^ a more laborious 
ppocoss of cleaning a web than merely shaking 
tL On coming ^wn the Maine by ibe steam- 
boat from Fradtfort, in August 1829, we ob- 
served the geometrio-net of a ^^nic-spider 
(.^pecra comicth Walck. ) on the fiame-woik of 
the deck, and as it was covered with flakes of 
soot 6^ Ihe amoke of Uie engine, we were 
sarprked to see a spider at work on it ; for, 
ia order to be useful, this sort of net inust be 
rieia Upon observing it a little doeely, how- 
•rer, we perceived that the was not construct- 
ing a net, but dressing up an old one ; though 
»oC» we arast think, to save troublet to mach as 
an expeaditnia oi material. Scxne of the lines 
^ deztrcrotly iiri]iped of the M^t of pootM- 



hering to them; but in the greater number 
finding that she could not get Utem eufficieutly 
dean, she broke them quite off, buadled them 
up, and tossed them over. We counted fiva of 
these packets of rubbish which she thus threw 
away» though tiiere a^itt have been many 
more, as it was some time before we discovered 
the mancBuvre, the packets being so small as 
not to be readily perceived^ except when placed 
between the eye and the %ht. When she had 
cleared off all the sooted Imes^ she began to re- 
place them in the usual way ; but ue arrival 
of the boat at Ments put an end to our obser-^ 
vationt.'* 

The treatise, ends with GiaU-flies and Aplii- 
des, including the different kinds of toiyienton 
of cattle. We gladly refer our readers, espe- 
cially the young, to the work itself, and let 
them not think that because it .is called enter- 
taining, it will not be fouqd highly instmctive. 
It is a deli§^tful consideration, tnat such are aow 
the hooka we can put into the hands of youth, in 
which amusement and instruction are found to 
happily blended, instead of sUly storiea and 
risome histories*— Every branch of edacati^ 
has been improved, and. it is only to be do- 
sired that natural history may form, more thaa 
it does, a portion of every person's knowledge, 
sure, as we are, that it must improve the mind, 
exalt the understanding, and diffuse a feefiag. 
of humanity towards the whole animated cre- 
ation, A. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Tk9 Compamitm lo the Afmtmacy or Year Book 
of Gkneral lafonaatioa for ISaO. 



It is said, that the accidental circiimslaaee 
of Mr. Brougham having called for an Alma- 
xiac for some purpose, and being strudc with 
the extreme abmirdity of the book which 
was pres e nted to Imn, was the cause of a 
sudden determination to have a really useftd 
Almanac prepared by the society for the dif. 
fusion of useful knowledge. The idea was.no 
sooner conceived, than it was acted upoi^— the 
various parts were distributed to competent 
persons, and in a time almost incredibly short, 
the British Almanac for 182S, was prepared. 
For the last two years, tba. socie^ has also 
caused to be prepared, a bo^ of adfl it io nal in- 
formation as a companion to the Almanac : 
the idea was a happy onei» and it would be 
difficult to conceive any thW more complete, 
than the way in which it has been canried into 
practical effect. In a little book of 264 pages, 
price half a crown, we have a mass of informa- 
tion brought together, ha\dng a patural con^ 
nection with the progress oT time, and the 
ordinary uses of an Almanac^ such as one could 
scarcebr believe poesiblci until the book is ex- 
amined. Of the volume for the present year, 
the first part contains ** Infinmation cotmected 
with the calendars the cdedial chamgee^ and the 
natural phenowtena of the yeari* and eaasists of 
eleven separate arUdes, every one of> which is 
of the highest interest, and iB treated with 
great simfuicity and scientific kaowledge af the 
various subjects, which comprise the eras and 
modes of marking and computing time, in the 
different countries of the world — obscorvations 
in natural history, iq[>plicable to the vanous 
moaths..-4i short treatise on the tides cf the sea, 
a meteorological essay, or aatural history of the 
weather, and exact information concermng 
thu tagjpy iica|{»H,M>e ^liffurent ^nwmifltOTiSi 



which. are in use in the. wodd. The i 
ipart consists of <* Gtmerai iaformaitHm oa nb» 
jeUe ^ chranokigyy Mtatietkm, jrc" and^ooa* 
tains sixteen artides of the most intereeting 
nature on these topics,, including a comparison of 
all gold and silver foreign cous^ witk BritiA 
money, and an accurate statement of the French 
measyires and wdghts now in use^ thek scita- 
tiflc history, and their relativa amount com- 
pared w^h British weights and BMasuret. 
The third part consists of a concise account of 
the Charitable ami Literary ImtitHiionM of the 
country — the various clubs, &c and the fourth 
and last part, is a eondeneed chronicle of all the 
public events of the last year, containing brief 
abstracts of the acts of parliament, ajod the 
public documents preparedlbpr pariiament dmmg 
the session. 

The sale of the publication has, we Mieve^ 
been immense, and that it should be so, b not 
at all surprising, contidering the ^antity of 
knowledge which has been ** diffuaod" by ita 

ms^ 

7%e Sxeiiementt or a Book to induce Boya 
to r«Bd. — Waugh aad Innet, Edinburgh ; 
Whittaker, Treacher aad Ainot, London. 
liB3a 

The obiect of this volume is to eatke boya 
into readingby furnishing them wiUi a series of 
narratives u&^lv to engage and flEwtea thuir 
attention. The cooij^tion b judiciously 
made from Voyages and Tiaveb, Miq[»wrecks 
and Sufferings, and signal Preservations, loon 
Hunts, Vouanoes and Sieges. The idea b a 
good one, and the selection such as to reflect 
credit on the judgment of the Editor. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



The Quarter^ BevieMh No. 83. JaaaaiT^ 
1880; — London, Murray. 

This will not be confidered an entertaining 
number, for the lightest article in it, b Head*a 
Forest Scenes and Incidents in the wilds of 
North America. In discussing the question of 
emigration and recommending that people 
shomd always go out in families redier than aa 
isolated individuals, the reviewer thus con- 
trives to weave a compliment into a delicate 
insinuation of murderous prc^iensities against 
us wild Hlrish : ** Thb b peculiarly to be home 
in mind in the case of the Irish^ for whom 
emigratipQ, upon a great scale, b strongly ad- 
vised by Mr. Head ; they ought not to leava 
their parents, and th^y would not leav| them;i 
for thojigh no other people under, heaven, r^ 
gard the sixth commandment lest |han the 
miserable part of that unhappy nation, there 
are none (be it said to their honoun) wha 
observe the fifth more dutifuUy.'* Thi^ ia . 
breaking our head with preoions bahns, and ' 
laying on heaUng cerate with a ■^^pi»y kaiA^ 
with a vengeance. ^^ 

In the review, of Mahomedanism unvailed» 
by the Rev. Charies Forster, B.D. Chancellor 
of Ardfert, &c we were dieappointed to 6nd» 
that, very absurdly as we conceive, there it 
not a single sentence about the wofk placed ^ 
the head of the article ; we had looked, witli 
some deme of curiosity, for the cfaaian of the 
Qnarteidy, on Mr. Forster^ very oenplacetti 
view of the Arabic superttitioa. Our laadere 
nay, prqbably, net V« aw»ro Ihat th g wngwhr 
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ininciple wUch perrades this curiou9 work is, FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

that two covenants were made with Abraham — ■ 

one for the son of the bondwoman, and one for From want of space, we must omit a notice 
the son of the free; whereof Islamism is the of LacretfUe's F^nch History, which we onght 

spiritual representative of Ishmael — even as to have presented to our readers ere now as 

the true reUgion is of Isaacs The hypothesb is it has been pnbliriied for some time in Paris ; 
curious; but to every sober, unprejudiced in- 'but we believe it will still be new to the ma- 
auber, will, we are persuaded, appear perfectly ' jority of the Irish public Indeed we have 
destitute of any foundation m scripture, or in- 1 already hinted at the paucity of foreign books 
deed any whej:^ else but in the imagination of in this country, when speaking of the Foreign 
the author. Literary Gazette ; and we since find in that 

He ranks Mahomedanism second indeed— P«hlication a similar complaint respectm^ En- 
but only second to the Christian dispensation ; S^^^ — though we cannot entirely agree m the 
and seems to think it admirably adapted for pre- ca^sy assigned for such a deficiency; for we 
paring the immense proportion of mankind, ^^p "®* oliserved the strain of immorality per- 



amon^ whom it prevails,' for the ultimate re^ vading forei^ books to which it is there attri- 
ception of the gospel faith. buted. This term, by the bye> is so wide in 

Bux:ckjiardt»s Travels in Arabia are united '^ signification, that when what '^Jn-eign is 
with Mr. Forster»s. work in the same arUde, ^ ^"!?!^' '* »^»^ '^^^^^'^g ^« "1^^ 
and form the sole subject of the paper. The * T?u uJ' ^^^^J^?^^ ^^^^^ « »?»« 
revival, by Sir Howard Douglas, of the old ""^ *r ^ f '^**^. ""* . contment, is a 



dispute as to who broke the enemy's line» in 
^lodney's battle of t^ei2th April, 1782, oc- 
cupies rather mor^ room than we think the 
interest now taken in the subject by the pubUc 
in general, altogether justifies. It is written, 
however, with the great good sense and right 
feeling which almost uniformly characterise 
the sentiments of Quarterly. *The Tithe 
question^ the Renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter, the Laws of Real Pro- 
perty, and the Practice and Proceedings of 
the Courts of Conunon Law, form the sub- 
jects of other four papers, while the leading 



matter of eaual notoriety and regret ; but can^ 
dour compels us to acknowledge that the press 
of Enghmd is scarcely more pure, and especi- 
allv in some public papen, whfch meet the 
public eye — even more than hooka We would 
submit to all unprejudiced men, whether it is 
not rather ignorance, than a dread of mental 
pollution, tlrat prevents us from acquiring and 
reading more fore^ authors. To froasMU 
and strengthen the taste for foreicii IHenrture 
of a valuable kind, will he, from tame to time, 
our object in these cokunns — reviewing foragn 
works of merit as Aoon as we can obtMn them. 



articUj of tb9 Review ii on the best means of J?^ PJ"^' o«Jwioiially, a goDinl sketch of 

providing subjects for our schoob of anatomy, T ***** ^'^ literature upo« tiw tjontment ; for 

and the eighit and Jast rehUes to our internal )»'*»»ch purpgees we shaH make airangements 

policy. Here we have amin to observe that !? "^^ our notices both mterestmg and in- 

not the least notice is taken of the books af|«*™«*i^«» ^ **» «tm«t of our power. 

which the-titles are recited at Uie head of the 

paper, <* but that's i|ot ofrach*" in this case. 

This article, is making what .Cabbet calls « a 

and fuss*" in London. T^ parts about Trade 

and Curreiicy and sofDrth, are timidly and 

wealthy, written* as if the writer (Sovtihey we 

believe,) either had no decided «piiiions upon 

the. sui^ects of which he kvale, or else was 

a(raid to vpeak out what ha thinks, in his anz- 

iety. to be eioeediiigly eourteous to all parties ; 

but when he comes to discuss the composition 

of the tAniae. of Commons, he handles the 

nubjeet with great truth, shrewdness,. and de- 

liowf . . It is somewnat startling, however, to 

find the Quarterly Review proclaiming to the 

world that «< Many o( the signs of Revolution 

mre upon us.** But we wax prosy and political, 

and must forbear in time. 



Christian Examinery and Church of Ireland 
MageLzine^ for February. 

We have peeped between the leaves of the 
forthcoming 'Number of the Christiiin Exami- 
ner, and rejoice to perceive that it pursues its 
way with more than wonted vigour and variety 
since the commencement of the present year. 
The Nmnber now on the eve of pnbKcation, 
seems Hot inferior to 'the last in any respect, 
and this is no light'p'raise. We suspect we are 
somewhat indebted to tiie Dublin Mon^y, not 
oftly for its- own intrinsic ^merits, but for in- 
ducing .the conductors of the first-named ex- 
ceUent Miseellanyv to bestir themselves more 
a^threly, than while they lay upon their oars 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ptris, Janmry S9, laSD. 
£ver3rthnig here seems frozen up ; the pub- 
li^iers* purses are certainly so — for they have 

fiven us nothing good during the last month, 
ndeed anything that did not treat on cold 
would be considered out of season; for in every 
Salon, stories of the eahunitieB caused by the 
weathm* are repeated and listened to with avi- 
dity: some of th«se ive frightful in the ex- 
treme — but, as they do not accord with the 
nature- of your publication, I shaU not trouble 
you with them* Perhaps you will be pleased 
to find that the excessive frigidi^ of the present 
winter does not, however, entirely confirin the 
predictfop of the Italian phUoeopher, that we 
should, about th& time, be nearly fimen up. 
The Moniteur has d^oted nearly two columns 
to a refutation of the doctrines of M. Fourier, 

on the progressive congelation of the globe. 

According to M. Fourier, the earth is to go 
on gradually cooling, until the temperature be- 
comes such as to destroy human life ; but we 
are assured by the Moniteur, that the changes 
which the earth has undergone, and is under- 
going, in the mode of cultivation, the fbrining 
of canals, diuwing of iJrater, &c are more than 
equal to counteract this gradual cooling; and 
it shores tiiat in countries which have recently 



temp^n^hnre. In this article there is a table, 
showing the greatest degree of cold in Paris, 



without a rival to compete tie prize of public [during each yW, for the last 1 60 years. FVom 
^ ~ I ^lit it appean that the coldest day was the 25th 



undergone the process of civilization, such as , .^^ j ^.^ «-i»-w«««w, wim uie i^a. 

AmeHjoa,- there has been a sensible increase of tional Council, a new Penal Code» fitm whicb 



of January, 1795, and ^ next in rigidity, th^ 
lath January, 1709: in 1770 there were 
twenty-five days of consecutive froet; in 1708, 
sixty-nine days; in 1795, forty-two days; and 
in I798» thirty-two daysu^thus showing, salth 
the Moniteiir, that the winters do not, as ^>ctu 
sons pretend, become more severe every year. 
It appears certain, from this table, that the 
cold in FVance has been, in former years, moM 
mtense than during the present year; but it iv 
|pen«rally admitted that on one or two di^ dur- 
ing the last week, it was almost as great as was 
ever known. What has been felt in IHuis,how. 
ever, is nothing, compared with Rusria; there 
the winter is described as even more severe than 
that which was so disastrous to the French 
army. It is stated in a letter fitm St Peters- 
bmgh, of the 29th December, that the 4er. 
mometer stood, on that day, at ilb degrees. 
The French Govemitaent are using great 
exertions tp clii|pnse ^th ^ use of foreign 
productions. Tiie great suoeeas whic^ has at^ 
tended die cnltivation of beet root for sngmr». 
has induced them to tun their attention to ano^ 
ther branch ot indmatry, the growth of silk,— 
They are now dCering premiums for the hngest 
quantity ef hmd, planted with mulbeny trees, 
and for tiie best specimens (rf* silk produced in 
Fnmce. It is found that the silk wonn, pro. 
perly attended to, willlhrive well in a northern 
cHttiate ; and that the mulberry tiee, in w^tion 
to its utility as yielding food for the ^ worm^ 
gives aBc^iient wood for the coQstruction of 
wine cades, and imparl a grateful flavour to 
the wine^ whilst the fruit is excelleni for fatten- 
ing poultry and pigs. A more rapid mode, 
however, of obtaining mulberrv leaves than the 
common process of planting! is reconuQended. 
The mulberry seed is to be sown on land pre-' 
viously well nuuiured. In the foUowii^ year 
the young leaves are to be jacked firom the' 
shoots, and the shoots cut ofl—the process' 
being repeated as lonr as fre^ shooto are Siown * 
out; the rooto are then to be grubbed up, and, 
tiie land, after being again manured, is to be 
re-sown. Might not this hint be taken m im 
Irelandj where the production of sij^ m^ht, 
under proper management, b^cotde a profitable 
branch of industry r 

a Another letter from M, Chanpollion, of a 
later date than that which appeared kst week,, 
is published in the Moniteur. T^ whirk' 
nowappearsistheieth; iC does not, lH>w^yer»." 
contain any details of peculiar interest 

By the last airival from Egypt, there )ias 
been received a file of the newspapera published 
at Boulac, under the authority and protection. ^ 
of the Vice-Roy, and with Uie ti& of the* 
Egyptian Journal : it contains, regular ceporta 
of all the debate^ in the Nationdi Couoeil, par^ 
ticularly a speech of the Vioe-Roy*s son, Ibra^ 
him, in which he deiclares to the assembly that 
his father is resolved to remain at peace with 
all countries, and to improve the condition of 
their own. There is a notice in one ^ these 
papers of the* construction at Alexandria under 
the direction of M. ^ereci, a Fnmch engineer* 
of a new arsenal and dock-yard, for vesseb of 
the line and frigates. 1697 woxkmen are em- 
ploved in ship-building, casting of cannon^ &c 
and there are upwards of 500 derks andoflScere. 
The Vice-Roy has established, with the Na- 



I extract the following : 

** The ounishment for theft, wHero the 
aitaount stolen is more tiian KlOO, and lea. 
than 5000 piastres, a yewr and • half in tb^ 
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gnHeys; for 5006 to 10,000, tWb years; 10,000 
to 20,000, two yean and a half; 20^000 to 
4Pb00O» three years ; 40,000 to 60,000, three 
yean and a half; 60,000 to 100,000, four 
yean. 

« An govemora and other officers, whether 
military or legal, who are guilty of corruption 
or injusi^Gek are to make fim reparation to the 
amonn^'of the injur, and to be afUrwards 
impcisoned, by way of punbhment, fordiflferent 
penods, aooording to the extent of the offence. 

*• Assaeeins, murderers, and coiners, are sen- 
tenced to the galleys for life.** 

C%st siasl fa*en partsat J« roos fais nMs sdlex. 



London, Jsnnary SK, 1830 
The laet week was rather a busy. one among 
the publishen; Cdbum and Bentley, who 
send out works with ahnost as much rapidity 
as a Bffanchester manviiEKrturei*'illms<out cottoa 
goods, pliblisbed five or six new books, two. of 
wiuch are, from their nature, calculate^ to 
exrite interest. These are : Lander*8 Records 
of CaptdtM dapperton'M Lofit ExpedUion^ and 
CohuuCs Handom Record!*; It is generally 
known that Mr. Lander, , who recenUy. sailed 
lirom this country with his brother, on an ex- 
pedition to Africa, under the orders of govem- 
ment, was servant to Captain Clapperton in 
the expedition which cost that enterprising tra- 
Tdler his life. Mr. Liander, who seems to be 
a man of strong mind, now publishes these 
aefitmnti, which, if Captain Clapperton had 
livedy would httve been given to the world by 
that gentleman, they are fiill of interest, and 
I might add, were it not for the painful ac- 
counts of illness and suffering endured by the 
tnvidlersy highly amusing. It is impossible, 
howawr, to peruse without pain, a narrative 
wUeh deicnb«a the deaths of every member of 
the expedition, except the author, who, but too 
pvobibtv, i> destined to pay' the forfeit of his 
enterpriser in Che present undertaking. The 
aoooont which he gives of his beipg courted by 
a wealthy and fat black widow, named Zuma, 
who fimoed herself a fit wife for a white man 
beCtase she happened to be herself oue shade 
fighter than the blackest inhabitant of the town 
m wfaidi she lived, is very ludicrous. This 
lady, who owned a thousand slaves, and who 
was Moved by th^ king, warmly besieged the 
heart of Mr. Lander, and finding herself re- 
pobed, transferred her affectiotis to Captain 
Oapperton, with whom she was equally unsuc- 
c sa s fii L When Captain Clapperton quitted 
the plnee of her residence, *he followed him, and 
was near tacnficing the life of- her adored, 
to llie jeidoosy of the monarch, both 
however escaped; one for a short 
timtf,' and the other to return in safety to Eu- 
ropeu Mr. Colman's Records are interesting 
as mere reminiaceiices of a man who has lived 
in aO aoiti of society, but they are ill written 
and wiQ not attract much notice. — Among 
BoveK that wfakh is most talked of is. The 
Lo0t JBeMTf by Mr. Power, of Covent Garden 
TlMBtrei. The story turns upon a conspiracy 
•aid to have been formed by four persons to rob 
a child of its inheritance. The advertisements 
wnoannng the appearance of this book, inform 
ns that the story is founded oA fact, and that 
the flarties are now living, whether this be so 
or not we cannot determine, it is, at any rate, 
a wed written work, and must take a leading 
fimee in^very circulating fibrary. Mr. Moore's 



Life of Byron continues to sell well, but it is] 
questionable whether it will do more than re- 
pay the publisher his outlay. The public are 
toM that Mr. Moore received £4000 for the 
manuscript of this work, and this I can rea^ 
dily believe/ knowing, as I do, that he was 
offered £5Q0 for a single article as a contribu- 
tion to the Keepsake. It is with literary men 
as with those of every other profession, they | 
receive spmething for their labour, but the 
great bulk for- the reputation which they have 
acquired. It is said l>y those who must 
know the fact, (hat there are now living eight 
favourite authors who do not receive, coUec- 
titvly, less than £50,000 per annum for their 
contributions. There is very little news in the 
literary world, the chief topic of conversation 
is the Chancery suit relative to the Opera which 
Rossini undertook to write when he was in this 
country. It is scarcely credible, that although 
two thirds of this opera, for which he was to 
receive, when finished, one thousand pounds, 
are completed, the Maestro is too indolent to 
write the remainder, and seeks to recover pos- 
session df his manuscript, and of £400 M^iicR 
he is said to have deposited as li guarantee for 
the performance of ms contract. 



assured that few men could deliver' the acado- 
niical lectures with greater ability of tnore credit.' 
In private life he is much and deservedly ea-* 
teemed. ' . 

Wilkie declined the contest^ but is appointed 

principal painter in ordinary to his Majesty i- 

The poet CampbeU is to be the biographer 
of the late president — and Ui about to visii the 
west of England to ascertain all and evei*y 
thing worth knowing on the su' ject — he was 
the friend also of Sir Thomas LatiTence, and 
is well calculated for such an undertaking. 



PRIVATE LETTER. 

London, Tneaday Erening. 
You may consider yourself fortunate, my 
dear President, in having prompt friends in this 
Babylon of the nations. What we lack in wit 
we shall make up in zeal; and I take credit to 
myself for being the 6rst to transmit the true 
intelligence of the Election at the Royal Aca- 
demy, about which the Courier has made so 
great a blunder, and been copied by diven of 
his brethren. Wilkie, you must know, is not 
the man. On Monday night the members 
met in the Council Chamber — and, as these 
things * are a care unto us,* we were there, and 
like faithful spirits hasten to communicate with 
you touching the result. They proceeded to 
the election of a President in the room of the 
late lamented Sir Thomas, and the decision of 
the Academicians was in fhvour of our gipted 

COUNTRYMAN, MaRTIN ArTHUR SuEE. 

Mr. Shee as a portrait painter, cannot be 
said to hold the highest rank, even in this de- 
partment ^f art, which is ofilen designated, as 
the inferior, but to which we are, after all, 
mainly- indebted for the high station British 
art holds on the continent It may therefore 
be a matter of astonishment. to many, that the 
choice did not fall upon a more distinguished 
artist — ^his Portraits are not equal to those 
of some lonff established favourites — yet- his 
drawing is alwajrs graceful, and his likenesses 
correct Tl^e Present of our Royal Aca- 
demy is the connecting llnk^as it were, be- 
tween the nobility and the professors of art 
Mr. Shee is not only a gentleman — but an 
Irish gentleman, consequently the most perfect 
gentleman that can be imagined — equally free 
from the frivolity of the French and the stiff- 
ness of the English. We imagine that to this 
circumstance, in a great degree, he is indebted 
for his present elevation — be is also gifted with 
the power of producing effect \ipon an audience 
by ease of delivery, and eloquence of language. 
Mr. Shee is known as a poet of no ordinary 
talent — ^his " Rhymes on Art** have been and 
are deservedly popular. We have heard him 
<* pour forth eloquent discourse** at dinners 
of the " Artists benevolent fund,** and wc feel 



ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

The first general meeting of this learned 
body, for the year 18d0, tocc place on Mon^ 
day, the 25th of Janiuuy; the Hon. and Rev.. 
J Pomeroy in the chair. Dr. Mac Donnell, 
F. T. C. D. acting secretary. Several members 
were ballotted for, ahd Baron Cuvier was 
admitted an honorary member. A place in 
the Council of polite literature and antiquities; 
vacated by the resignation of Doctor Koberli 
Graves, the great ornament and- support* of 
our school of physic in Ireland, (who was, we 
exseedingly regret to hear, for a short time' 
very akurmingly ill,) was also filled up; the 
election fell upon the Rev. Edward Johnston.' 

Professor Hamilton of our University, read 
a very curious and important paper upon Func- 
tions, from which it appears, that he has dis- 
covered a fnndamental principle ^j^iopted by 
Lagrange, and all former vmitBtn on this sul^^ 
ject, to be erroneous. WV^iil: give an early 
notice of the contents of this paper, so inte- 
resting to men of science, as indeed every di»-* 
covery must be, which comes from this moet 
profound and extraordinary man. 

An engraved fac-simile of the characters 
traced upon a brick of Babylon was exhibited ; 
and a conjectural interpretation of some of the 
characters upon another, was submitted to the. 
meeting. The seal of the Academy was af» 
fixed to the accounts prepared by the Treasu>«' 
rei^, for the Commissioners of public accoimts.* 

We rejoice to observe that both the pureha- 
ses and premiums of the Academy, have hit-* 
terly been so judiciously directed towards the' 
acquisition of the best and most authentic in- 
formation, on the History, Antiquities, and 
Literature of Ireland. Many of the recent 
additions to the library, have been most impor- 
tant We sincerely congratulate ihe^'Acadomy 
on having secured, for so small a sum as fifty 
pounds, the invaluable English- Irish Dictionary, 
compiled by Crabb, and presented bv the late 
Mr. Burton Conyngham, to General Vallan- 
cey. We shall 4 give tlie very curious hbtory 
of this MS. volume, for which we are in- 
debted to the learned and able historian of 
Galway, through whose intervention it was' 
purchased, for Uie R, L A. whenever our space 
will permit. 



THE THEATRE, 
TiiE Theiitrr r^-fjjM?iiPil ou liloijday eTening,_ 
lift IT it' weeks If i>s% with Biek^rstaffs V^mMmi^ 
of Utr^ HvpiA:nttS f<rtf the piirpii!i0 i/iii!i/i(l»(t'?fljt? ~ ^ 
Air. Dowtou, ttlti;r an aijst^iK'*! of K\yf \*^^^if^Ji^\ 
tlj(? tharactJ?r of licictor CHtilwfilU p j^+i* \ }^i 
b fw JkV| ui mid bo mui U himA di' st- ri'M » 1. 1 M^ KU 4 _ 
Our TVfl^lers lire awsire ihftt tUi^ jJiWi'^ i^Jf^^HJl**^'^ 
till ion of tlio Turtwrtc of M Mi wo, AwlAiAtKiW ^ 
frri^nt mik^U^r of humuii mitiir^ wiiioBseflPrlr^ 
Itfiwton'n perform iinci? of tJn^ ^iJy hAterite Gt^ 
i3IuuJ»y Jjiglil, lit* Wi*uld kivfi li«iildu^|>L^ 
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pTMentatiTe of all ikaft hii oonqkrehtntive ima- 
gination had den^fied in the chaivcter; it is 
enough however, to aay that Mr. Dowton has 
long oeen identified with Doctor CantwelU and 
thou^ it may be superfluous to particubrise 
isolated passages when all were good, we cannot 
avoid remarklag his scene in tl^ third act with 
Ijady Lambert, as affording a vivid picture of 
pious ^ssimulation and refined artifice. 

Miss Kenneth's Charlotte was lively and 
pleasii^r, full of the coquette, and that^ots^cfii 
coeatr which should belong to the part ; this kidy 
always evinces discrimination and judgment in 
ever^ thing she undertakes, and is a great ac- 
quisition to the company. 

Mr. Galcrafl*s Colonel Lambert T;<m>^ spirit^id 
•ad genilenianly, he is ahvays at home in a rud 



We who have seen Liston*s Mawworm must 
he excused, for regarding Mr. Johnson '14 ^k^t^ck 
Bificatioa of the choracter somewhat tii^iiilt- 
•usly, but we confess he acquitted hiinm^ir 
in a manner much beyond our expectatiou ; ]ik 
■eraion in the last act evmced considerulilv tait, 
and a thorough acquaintance with the extra v^ 
gaat rant of the conventicle. 

Mrs. Pearce went smoothly throujcrh Uio 
part of old lady Lambert, and looked n inintan 
of \he first water. We do not think MIm 
CIialmerB suited to such characten na lady 
Lambert. Mr. 8hnter*s Sir John vnu but 
MsiKocrs, and we must beg of this gentleman 
to divesi hunself of a habit of grim^K^, by 
which he so often shews that he mistake* buf- 
IboneiT for merriment 

With regard to the language of the C<Tmedy 
itself we should admire its character mucU 
■Mre, were certain Expressions whu;b ntit onty 
admit of equivoque, but border suiutiwluit 
dosely oa indecency were expunged. 

On Tuesday evening* a historical plav was 
produced for the first time^ entitled thv ^nrti^ 
nns, we have not space to enter at Inr^^! uitu 
its merits, whk:h are indeed somewhat dilfit^uk 
to discovw. The inddents appear n-owdeJ 
and badW developed, the language i^>nimoti 
place aadpoor. 

* Mr. Horn is announced, and we Inim thnt 
I>er FVeyschnta is to be revived, in onler to 
afford that gentleman an <^portunity of playing 
Caspar. 



Fte- ia tlw bUsMed Eaxine Ules I« 

I'll besr th« sword in iBTrtle wrMtb» 

As erst the brother paiiiotB bore, 
Till llaahlnff from its festal shenth, 

'Tviu purpled with Hlppsrchiu' gore : 
And PalUu* hue beheld it rim) 
Reeking- with Freedom's sacriAre f 

Souls beloved ! Hurmodious dear ! 

Ari<4ogitOD— name of fear I 

Widest earth shall read your story, 

Blaxoned in the roll of glory. 

Denthless hononr crown yoor dead^-^ 

Nobly have you won the meed,-- 

Btrlking for that luriy rause, 

Atliens— freedom— aqual laws! 

A. V. S. 
a The Greek poets feigned that the HooMcie heraas 
eiiJoyed an iaunortality of happiness in certain mall 
hlaiMii 4)f tbft Euxloe wtk, hedcv ffilfd H^rsJ umx^ 



A>*9irt;B to KOGiLE S "F[lIF,!lfD Of MY g<HTU^ 

It A tifUn 

JJfif u'omaa'Hi Idfi? nincvrv. 



Ijiit^f *tt biiifhti thiHt^ti trwultury 

Bui 'W'iiif^ in»Mi9ii|M iery drtanit 

Lenrra npntby bf^iiniL 

Go, Iwior tbft uTc^th thy bmvr?* tn iiihiAfS 
Twifl driMkp pre fniirrow** innrtv— 

But y4.»C niit hftlf iti khjiu 

TTirti %A\ mi" a^t thiiir linfM^'a d#<%fc*L— 
Ttit tim*' fiiT Inn- Ia rtV>r : 
Viir ft«rfii, Ihip' than wM-t mkc botntyodp 
A ynvr tsB ktTit uu e 



lllafliwood fNTWirs ns wiUi a twin Na 
. onth. The TraYellorV Lay. a Poem, hy Tkoana' 
Bfanda. Esq.-.The Mfrrsr of the Ovar^, by a Lady 
of dbanetiMv-. Poor Laws in Irehwd. by Sir Mm 
WaUh, Bart.—The Modram TrareUer, Nou UL which 



wiU nimpk^te the work-^BalUniaU's 
Lerture« '^ '' 



InCraduelary 



ture« on Military 8argerf-.J>r. Andrew Th— t pw a , 

in the press, a voUimo af SeraMM. entMad, Faitir 

and Works, the.only Standaid of SalvaBo»^J)r. Inglls 
ahn announces a mmt vobuaa, A Vindkatioo of Chils- 
tian Faith; addressed to those who, believiag in God» 
do not beliere in Jesus Christ 

PMiodicalUteratarasaerosatlaittahe taUng roal 
in Ireland. We have the Literary Oasette, as dl anr 
readers know. The Dublin Monthly Msgaaina— Hie 
Christian Examiner, and the Christian Herald, 
moBthly^The FriendL weeUy .«4wo la BeUM, the 
Uhter Magasine, and the Orthodox Pn-sbyteriaa, 
both monthly— besides, the limerick Magazine that it 
to Ae, and the Cork Magaaine thattrw; by the bye caa 
aay one ten us if H be still alive. 



ur«i 



LIST or NKw Booira, 

I Dreftnt, frcim (h^* SifaTit-Ji ^ X^-in FmJro CaL 



tiVL Ofamnuqr— liia FamU^ IJ^nrr^ nA. %^ ^m«M fhe 
*£aA V141L of AlLui L^unnin^lijuit^t \^vs^ uf ArtMa— • 



Lurdfutr'n rnl»iiM'1 CyrliipnnliiL veil. ^, Wini; D^nSsestie 
]'>K'i1iiilnyf by M. iJoiuovtin, Kiq.^^fVfit'n'^R Hsfjlns 
Uir Tnvi'a snd Voitn^v, Nfi, ). "i^ ^M.^KpLIy'i Tissasof 
THnl. '^vu, liiti. 1^1.— A!Uii> PMiomnm i^i LmidiJtt, \9^ 

Y(fU. jKwt Hyo. ^I. 74._LBivrlt> Tinid, urtW Vttlsn BB 
iKi? Woodit^ 3 Ttfl^ £J. Mil. Od^^-CuJiniuiV Rtttiiitita Re. 
tord, "2 rtilnL post Bro. £\. It. 



LITERARy NOVELTIES. 






VARrmrA 

W^ an* InllDltely In^li-Hril tn thp " moflt drar lady^ 
\Tlit» hunounMl ui vrith tho ro^tifmrLnr drliii^'un mmream. 
CHif fnir r^sd^rn iri LL ht^ ^X\f^X¥^ Ui Ifam^ Otat wa 
1io|>f (i) ffmtity tliciiT EK-^-ibilnnftLly with uitlH^r ^lU'^^dalea^ 
trufvil f«n I44JD pajH^t ^*y tile wune d•-iil'Kt«^ fln^t^rss 

EviTT bfidy lis* licani of BuTon IVrum, the ce 
l^THU-d FTHmii trftV(4li*r, i^bOM W(*rli tuiri ln*i*ii. no vmsU 
TrrH^llv n-ad ; hut tv<\v I'X^'vpt tlnxhii wh<riim h^' honoiirea 
I ivUti hk iiitirattTv, knioi^' thiA at r^ghly He wui thasnoeS 
\ iu^iiiUjU^ luid \nfvi\y nhi mui in thv worM. Th£ Par in 
liiul Ji rnRfTiilfi^H^nt ^i^illt^-tliin ^rf rv4»ry ihtjij; riLrian% ^ 
port fif niit^i^iim in miiiiAtiirf, ^viitniniti^ vulunbleapr* 
Hmi-i^^ of tJw Hillqur, whirh hi* Had hrvttKht warn 
K^V|»t ; Iii*4l4m iiuivi^riMitii fftrtMt Hriili rw 4ul jircriniini, 
wiurk bud b«M*n lu'itt him rram fririi'l^ In bI[iio«( every 

lumff Hi t0 oh* 



t-niiiitr]r. iHruiigvrp. ivln* with jhp fwrUiuiif'' -_ __ 
tnin J^^tti^Tfi of ijitrii4lEj<-i:hin Ui ihls ivk-hmttit trHTelk^Tj 
nniAetiJii, vvbii^h /omMid 

'I'hi' \Mf of H/ir TH«fn» Lbwtpb 
C»Biphrn» (b^ PiirU-HpJw- C»ilil*»*ft Tt-ax 

tlHt— 

Ikni 

ill liiTimiii'jr nml Frain-*-— Thi* *»iiTTtrk 

In vjiriftuii |iMli of rcTUi hx ¥Ami*iv^ 



^4-^- ^" tb. r..^^.r.^ world. Lr^^ p.b. ^;>^ Ju^iVbtl^p^Lr.'l^r^rt'^ 

mfj^my-i^^t^n n^ w (jj^uig^|„„ irj^ifivcu h> copy mnv thinjy tJn'T (^Mwe— 

nor wnri* fiTimlf' vbiHori ^ KruMJ^'Hffhjiin thv^ mli BBtM><, 

on th^ cntitmrVf in ihkt trui^ rptrlt of l-Vpn<*h pfJiteims^ 

».«i^ I,. Ti _ t^p fxttrt^^Mbiiu^tflf liflrtirnlM'ly ^^f^nm*." wlwtlMLf 

-i7'l r tYT^*** f*f of*^ him with th<>lr NtciKv, •« that It ^a^ nai «iu 

ritii«li.*l*^V, a nov**U by tb^ *iithoV nf C^k^t* Wii: "^^"'^ ^' **^ VI'.k''*' * |*^ff<|f dr»«ii4r.n><«»^., - 

^Miir.|„i^ ;.f Lof.il,:.,*Cirry % Nurrut.vPof thr w!tr [^ P*'"--'"" "^ **"'*^ ^^^^* wit). wh«m>P 



OBIGINAL POJBTRY. 

HYMN. 

raosf niB osbbk. 
TO HAEMODID8 AND AEIffTOGIION^ 

A tnuislalkm of the Greek original from 
wb^ch this is taken, and which must be f^itniliar 
lo the ear of all our classical readers, is uoiiccxl 
by Lord Byron, in a; note to the third coiUo of 
Childe Harold; it is attributed to Mr. Dt^a- 
man, and praised as the best English ttf^n^bitiuti. 

The conyiction that a more worthv vexviun 
of the noble original might yet be givcii, Las 
led to the following attempt 

Ill wear mt tword in myrtle wreath, 
'As erst Us blade HainMkBus wnna. 



nil flashing from its verdwit sheath, 

rrWas redly cUt with tyrant's yort — 
Triuraphod Atnens o*er the slain| 
Iaw and right revived again. 

Cherished Harmodlaa.-heact of flfc 1 
A soul like tmna eonld ne*er expire j 
Bnt midst the god-Hke men (tf oHU- 
Palida8-.DioiAeda the boU^ 



iWrl iw^u ^^ i"lirt»«t^i 'U^*"*! lH«K frbo b»a tb*? pri»Ue»n «# 
T.rJ^illJ.riJr*! ^^^^ t'titr.^.-, WM .MnJniiie • * • * ii i*iJv:P<puill5 reauvlc. 



t>w*n jHFacetaa, 
fvftrn overlooked 




f*^tlij»il(|r: — 



Cttiwtfjiilimi Ifl TYavHj or thi* t.^t Dayi of a Phi. 
lij^ujiiH-r, by iilr llmajtbry Davy— Lifp wf B»1u»b Hiiu 
Nti. \iitli ,VUH'tl<ntS irjHn hi^ r«>Til4p<^nilpii>rr, by hts 



tinnuyt^d ^wiam * + « hi marh, thii *h*» < 
lift U^nfo^r rt'frjiln ftitm exfJwpilhf^--" \'«f*^, ▼_ 
MuBD^t'^ur )i* Bnrun Ip rhfr |>nLit Aiucfur, ii ftitit si sain 
^l iMilt? ! "Jf !#■ v\M Mpn, mail J e np I'niiur plan** — » 
"Pmi Dipu^ fiiu'lW Ttlrjtrrw^i>.' K p4iijnau»i nr 1" ' 

-i'^Y Parc*c|u<' HmiPti^nant cWl *■ 

^ UHe." A uiiirs brilllaiit h 



Wldf»tv_IJfp trf Sir JjtiimfHifil Rjiffl-o.1, t-y kh \vla.*w_ 

F^IRMv nf thfl Esrl of Mftff^HmiJut^riJp of Hr^Urt^ „„„, ..i^. ^ iimr«.«..** ™i.i«f-.«*«t ^'^1 >>. 

fVt^rbcifftiMihpbyairiU'all^r J^ott-P,>inilftr Kntflkh ilT.J!;?*^- ^ "'**" brlUiwit am/ we scwrcaljr a«u 

Hpifiiiiji^nf *rf thii^ Orwk Dnm«tip Pin-t-, with ^^y% '^'*«''' 

und Nntj?i»— ITif roitfludm^ ? nlnintt **t SiiMtifpy^s P*- 

iilTiAihliLr War— T.Ef<>flf fiiViH'tuI W^lfe^hy Dr. iiitutlii^v— 

Lifp f>f Sir Hiimniiry Ditrv* i>t J. w. Partji, SI. I> -^ron* 

yi-matiijiu on Il4»l1:^iii» witn l^^rd Byron, hrld In Cp- 

phfUiintim (ly th^- Iftt* Jswcis Kt^njivdy. Ml).— Tin* Pr^- 

mwft of Sorfeiy, liy tilMi IttU' Ht-bert Ha^mlltrm, LL.U 

6*riftjiophiii** PrlBrt? of KilliuTu<'y, ■ P<M»m^ iu M'tf rid 
CRfiUi*. wi\h Xoti'fl, i?i n^mrly rnuly for prew. 

'i'lip lJmpri«^k ^^liiimiinr 1^ niMirtiirirTflfor thn Cni of 
M«rp|]!« tip hf rfMitifiiiird inontlil^jr^ 

ITiP Corre4*|Hiind<fii^ bi^n'i-fn [j\nl MonntrBBitHi|,itii4 
tlip UUIwijt orhVrryi, *tn llti* Stitlc of tin* Churrh, t"^ 
iffthMr with Hn bri^iiuit of th^ L«y Milling nt Cork, 
out Huf wbirh tlw tiJTTespfnid^ci.' ■ru^p^ wiU^ n-adyin 



NOTICES TO COREBSPONDEtn^ 

Our rnrrp*p<>ndeTOPp lit rosily (froHm ba mttHK 
that wp afp (fir tin? moit port ronnniined Iti of 
u f •'Qt^rflJ »kn<i<u H><l^ii^Dt fsir tht" niinu^oui 
WT hsvfr rt^<^'ivt»(L >or W. L.> Uma &iMt sumiii 
tiT from r.ijufntw, rtf iimnurh ob|(Wd ; Hut 



timp wiuruid nfrt p*;rnii| m i'itlnT U* iiuvrtor -^rjitann il. 

Ir \* fttruiigp (>nrptipFht that of all iii>r nkmrnuni^SnaM 
bHili frii4n thto (ViuUtkir'iit, Or^'nt Briuiln mi id tlie I^^»^ 
vlui^cM, t.h* oqty onM ii b(r)i dw nM ciHupUdn in tis* Ma. 
\vf<^\ t^nitH AT the F^trrrn^^ vui unp^rollplltHl vW^^^ip 
of tli« Yvrmtli^r, firp tli^w from SmtLuid tad the IV^tft 
of fri^lemd: fmm tbt laUct^ We at* aBaqjed U i«.«MHft 
liattiLiiUriy Alti:. -» 



DU^IN tlTE«A»¥ QAZETm 



n 



. W. & «f T. C. a wtoiM .. 
weaimn, of ooarae. 



on MrfloiikriK». 
e, tie hAppy to r«- 



caire tM mm&ed contritMition of so akilful a'^natoi^ 
iiiaod aolMHmed and able a man. 
WereffretexceediBiilyibattlieacraniiilatlonofneir 

▼i«M«f CokMn'a Random Reoonte, Darnley, and se- 
▼«nl «(teaO iMa oUiged « to defer the womieed pa. 
?S?V^£P"^ *!** preaent state of the Fine Artste 
Maiid,li«iL& U w^fena the leading ar)^ of our 



ADVERTISEMENTS 
WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

i«m JM«JM 4{f I>r. J7aity V CShflinMliy. 

Is two large irolai 8to. wltli ten rapper.platea. and no- 
'■eroos wood^cots, price £l. l4tL 

rpHE ELEMENTS OF EXPERI- 
aA ^ff^^^^SPK"*^^ H William HKNar. 

aU Baokaeliera la Ireiaad. - 



G 



J mtfmMA mdj tlia Kinth Edition, enlarged and ex- 
ImMt fanprored* vitii the addition of nomeroofl 
MfraMtetee^ In a handsome thidc rolume, lihno. 

UyS POCKET CYCLOPEDIA: 

nr, EMtomec^ Uidrenal Knowledge, deeigned 
■ler SdMlan In Scboole, and for yming penona 
val; eeotaining mnltifhrioas i and nseful In/or. 
' -" mimeroQs eul^ecta nereasanrto be known by 
yet MM to he foond in books of general use 

iy°y1y .j'^'y^ ««» ignorance of things 
M i rt st at ion in life to know, is insapportobly 
— — _-^ — o' •■* dt'gradli^.** ■ 

J?»»« ?^. fonnerty of tiie military CoUege, 

"**AS2.¥!2St^'2»«t^y» Elements of AsSo. 

■"'****»^^?nr B«»lc, General School Question 

et Hislory, «c. 

ledforBald 




■ ■■■ » ■ » * <^B »•>:<■ >wr oald win and CradocJc : sold bv 

W. F. WAKEMAK, % D'OUer-stnKJt, Di^Uii, udby 
•H ifooirsi'Higs in Ireland. 



Ja s^piAl ished. the FoorthEditioa, with oondderable 
altCTBto ia yid fanproreinents, and a new set of 16 
plana, a vol*. Iflmo. £1. la. boards. 

TTS:EFUL B;N0WLEDGE: or, a Fh- 



JJ ^ si tter Ac egjint gf the rarloaa prodoirtione 
li^» yi > -IC aerri,.Vegelabie^ and Aniaud-which i 



WlLLlAW 



BuaaT} A.il. aothov of Animal Biography, ftc 

W^ tor»g«i«rln and Cn^loric "iKf i Riring. 

L fcrSif-^^J^L W*eremavbehad> aneWE& 

5^"^«»^*^*»>"»««^«wlthtfcepUlteseolonre*, 

JSK^^IC? ^PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
l^AKYiJllfuU^kMl by References, under each Dell. 
■itSe^t» Wants of easy Access, anda Glossary of Bo- 
•^.^S?^ Wlttacwnrate plates by Hewit 



T^s day. Second Editkm, 8 rota, poet 8ro. 15e. 

QKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir 

13. Joan lfAi.cot.N. 

^faha Momy, AlheBM»le.street 



Thifl day, post 9ra ^ 6d. 

FOREST SCENES and INCIDENTS 
la the Wilds nt NORTH AMERICA* By 
&BOBOB Hbas, EeL 

WehareVeenM to talk of Robinson Cmsoe by 

iveef Mr. Head, whole a sortof Robinson 

Us way. We tave pemsed bis work with 

plesnore.**— ir«i€Mmyfer Renew. 






wma. aad a 8a]niner.iesidenoe in the woods there. 

aMMSvo. ftL Sd. Third Edition, 

•OTOHKOTES token durfcog some rapid Joomeys 
■npi*' fteapas vaA among the A>Mlee. By Capttto 
F.BaanrHBAa 
l^leha If amy, Albemarle-^treet 



^^B^vV CI tmicQ l Ubrarf, 

la smaU octoro, neatly bound. Vol. I. price 4e. 6d. 

rpHE FAMILY CLASSICAL LI- 

JL BRARY, or English TranslaHons of the meet 
celebrated Greek and Latin Historians, Poets and Ore. 
tors. Edited by A. J. Valpy, A. 11^ 

Vol. I. Contains L£LAND*S TRANSLATION of 
the ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES, with Notes 
and improvements. 

Vol. II. Containing the Conclueion of DEMOSTHE. 
NKS and the whole of SALLUST, will appear on the 
First of Febmary, pmbollishcd with two finely en. 
graved stee.lj»lates of Demosthenes and Sallust. 

Vol IIL VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES, by Archdeacon 

WaAVOHAN. 

GEORGICS, by Mr. Sothbbt. 

£NEID, by Dbtdbn. 

Vol. IV. PINDAR, anew Translation by the Rev. 
Mr. WHBBLaianT, Prebendary of Lincoln. 

Henry Colbnm and Richard Bimtloy, Al New Bur. 
liiifftonatreet, Lond<m ; JOHN CUMMING, 10. Lower 
OruM>nd.qnay, Dublin, and sold by all Booksellers in 
Ireland. 



Popuiar Noveh 
Jnst published by Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, 
8, New Burlingtofw^reet. lA»ndon; JOHN CUM. 
MINO, 16. Lower Ormonda^uay, Dublin, and sold 
by «U Booksellers in Ireland. 

ri^HE EXCLUSIVESII! A Satirical 
A. Novel of Fashionable Life. Secoad Edition. In 
9 vols. postSvo. £1. lis. 6d. 

The '^ExdasiveB** wiU be read with w ranch inte^ 
rest in some quarters, as with alarm in others. It pre. 
sents us with an exptm that no other modem novelist 
has yet dared to put forth.".— Cotirf Jommal. 

2. STORIES OF WATERLOO. Contents *.— 
WaterkK>— The Field of Battle— The Seventeenth of 
June— Quatre Bras— LIgny.- Brussels— The dead Dra. 
goon— Napoleon and his Army— The Captain of Gre. 
nadiers— The Detachment— The Route— The Outlaw's 
Story— The March— Story of Colonel Hilsoa-Sars. 
field— Maurice Mac Carthy— The Champ de Mars— Bel. 
ginm— The Cavalry Picket— Napoleon's Return, dec. 
&c In 3 vols, poet 8vo. 41. 8s. 6d. 

3. TALES OF AN INDIAN CABfP. In 9 vols. 
post8vo.£Llls.6d. 

Contents :— The Mother of Hm World— The Man of 
Ashes— The Phantom Woman— The Fire Spirit— The 
Lake of the White Canoe^The DevU of Cape Hig. 
gin— The Bird of Agee— The Wahconda's Son— Poroa. 
tare, the Flyiiw Beaver— The Teton's Paradise^llie 
Two Ghosts— llie Ring of the Elks— The Island of 
Eagles— The Idoto— Sakechack, the Hunter— The Two 
Chf^pe wees— The Alarm of the Great Sentinel— The 
Great Hare— Love and War-.The Origin of Women, 

4. TALES OF MY TIME. By the authoress of 
*'Blue Stocking HaU.** In 3 vols, post 8vo. £]. 8s. 6d. 

*' * Blue Stocking Hall ' was Justly pronounced to be 
a work which 'every mother should poesess^and every 
daughter should read,' and the present 'Tales' are 
equally worthy of recommendation as affording admi. 
rable examples for the conduct of life in its most che- 
quered state." — Morning JnumaL 

b. THE BORDERERS. By the author of the 

Spy," "Tbe Red Hover,'» "The Prairie," &c 3 volst 
£1. lis. 6d. 

a STORIES OF A BRIDE. By the authoress of 
'* The Mummy. " In 3 vols, post Svo. £1 . 8s. Gd. 

" A very original as well as amusing work, and one 
which we thiigc will be universpy Qked."— Ltfenify 
6i»;ref«e. -^^ 

7. TALES OF A BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. In 
3 vols, post 8vQ. £1. 88. 6d. 

"The author of these 'Tales* Is evidently an acote 
observer of hiraiiuii nature— has ^tbcWd some extra- 
ordinary incidents in life, and is gifted with the rare 
art of telling a story welL No oc4*urrences whatever 
more powenully agitate the human mind, than thoto 
which sooner or later, find their way to the eonfldonce 



of the legal profession."- O>MH0r. 

a THE LIFE OF A MIDSHIPMAN, 
founded on Facts. 1 toL post Svo: Ss. 0d. 



A Tale 



The Dublin Manth^ Magtatme. 

On Monday, the 1st of Februazy, wUl be Published, the 

Second Niunber of 

THE DUBLIN MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINR Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

Contents :— L Ancient and Modem Babylon— I L Re. 
fiectionsin Wales, Poetry— IIL Sketches on the Coast, 
the Smuggler— IV. Sunset Thongkts, Poetry— V. A 
Visitto Scotland— VLThe Broken-bearted-vn. Morn, 
ing, a Fkagment—VIIL Sacred Places of the Mohain. 
raedans— IX. Song from Goethe— X. Admonitions to 
the Editors— XL The Editor's Retort Courteous— XIL 
New Arrangement of the Song of Songs— XIII. Elegy, 
by C A. Elton— XIV. Dr. Calamy*8 Life and Times— 
XV. The Wedding in the Mouvtains^XVL The Re. 
formation in Spam— XVII. Moore's Life of Byron— 
XVIIL Sights of Books— XIX. Periodical Uterature^ 
XX. Works recently Published— XXL Works la the 
Press— XX IL Literary Varieties. . 

Dublin : O. TYRRELL, 11, liower SadnriUe.street ; 
R. M. TIMS, 85, Graftoii.streeti and mi^ be had of 
all BookaeUers'in Ireland. 



■ MW9mfr9mW9ms 9^J0TKm 

Josi DobUshed by Henry Colbnm and Rk^ard BeaOev. 
8, New Burlfngton.street, London ; JOHN CAM- 
MING, 1(L Lower Ormond-qoay, Dublin ; and sold 
by all Booksellers in IreiandL 

ri^HE LIFE OF DR. EDMUND 

J_ CALAMV. WrUtitp by Himnflf. |,|>w fint 
prFiir^'i^l ttum ihi- uJi^'lTml MS. iurhhlhiir Intf^n^^lng 

EuLk-ELUint rrlnltri' to l<*iril S)iaft(*9lfnr^_niikt^ ai 
iirftifij^lmtn— Prlun> €tt tJraTijf*'— I^^tiI Clat«itd*iii 

L4nd Ijiunlr^rUitli^^Lnrd W. Ujifcn4l— Ur. ULU^tiwi]-— 
Dr. OttU**— ^r W. Trtiiftl*'— lliimjhdt'ii^-Uiii.t(*T.^Iir, 
Bunii-1— Ur, ^ii-rhirki^ Hi>lrb«>jii &c &r Id. 2 large 
vein hvn, Willi rtm" (MirtniH. 

"■ \Vu kTii.i\\ of [1i» U rilti itt TVtH'T VhIuI* t^fttl tH(» pTf . 

sent, KM J iiiili t-^l l; uiri nnt ln-n--^ f.trtli Kr ^id^ fur thfl 
hlHl^prli'iiJ p-tmii'ut tfi ii<)Tr^rii,i^ 1ilbi.«,rlf of the ( liri>hiriiM 
of n«irin-t jintl itf CKiTVHdanj iiiiik4ii-i>injisirih*fl by tbo 
corr*i i*ir Mf tln^ir err^ins Vnlinny. "—Lit^-rtn-^ GnxHl^. 

y. MKM(HRS AXl) t f>KKt-:spaND}':M:K OF 
TUU \l AS J IvKFKItSON, lalt* I'TtsBiiit of tlw United 
Stu,t«-9. EdJtpd liy TiiL«!itit4 JitKrizsT4D|f llANmiLrir. 
Coiniili ti- in ^ vhhl^i fli-n, iviih p<^rtmit, huJ fjic-AJiJiiJf! of 
Ukw iri'i^\u,i\ i Mi \^^i ^iU,n\ itf liMU'\H'iH\4n\fv ill tb« hoiid- 
wnuug of jenerson. 

" A work of extraordinary interest, aad foil of the 
material i*f [-.^lili^ nl kh^ivlt^lgii.**— Standard. 

a LlKLfT, HAliDYs TKAVELS IN THE IN. 
TERIOK OF ^lL:X!rf) in IJ^ 1807, and ISQBL In I 
Yol. Svo with TihmJL'^Mlk^ iIIum rations, iGs. 

'*Lleutr*imiit lliinly xvi-m tnit in the ciqmrity of « 
eoBunis^kiiHT fur cli«' f i-iii>r;J Tearl and Corsl Fishery 
Aseociat i f i ii ■ »r T^umli ^ii. A 1 1 that be narrates is drawn 
from hto persoaal experten^^ ; he is not indebted tq 
otiier books, or other men, for what he states, aad cdn. 
sequently the Toliune baa attractions of no mean 
kind.**- Monilwg Paper. 

4. MEMOIRS OF^ SIMON BOLIVAR, President 
liberator of the Republk: of Colombia. By General 
HoLSTBiM, Ex.chief of his Staff: S vols, with portrait^ 

**This work Is remarkable for containing far more of 
individual traits of character, than hm ^n yet «x., 
hibited in any narm,rif<, tri>}iHi>^ ttf tliv iwtiTfl and 
chequered strugfrieH In Sh> u t h .^ ni f^ri i^ " — flfaf***. ' 

5c DR. DODDlrM'f-l> i^ir l V VIK fiMEHES, 
PONDENCE Im , life 

hitherto unknown, n.' ■■ „i[ :■,... , ^hMm^ Con. 

temporaries, and a Sketch of the Ecdeslutical History 
of the Times in whicii he lived. In 3 vols. Svoi with 
flne pnrtmlt 

*■ w<' kM(F^i' not when, If ever, we have have pe. 
minii tu^t vikiiiines of the description of these now 
bcri>rp u^ witli more intense curioiaty, amusement, and 
int^trnu^Hn^^—LUeranf Ctaxetie. 

a TH A V e:Ls in CH AU>£A, inrUiding a Journey 
frf»m liu^sorah to Bagdad, Hillah and Babylon. By 
Cajit, MrtiiNAN, ^ifibeHcmorable East India Company 'a 
ServicP Tiif4r^..withS6iUastratlons, Ifts. 

" ll«pt Miin^^a has furnished the best aceoont of th^ 
relit^ *}( Bitlivlim that has erer been published^**— 

Ma^fftiv Miiif4L:zine. 

7. LtKUl" flL>SE*S TRAVELS IN 80UTHERK 
AFHiCA. ] Y«<1 Svo. 10s. 6d. 



Life of GaUleo. 

Just published. Number 03 and OS of the library of 

Useful Knowledge, comprising 

XHE LIFE OF GALILEO, with 
Illustrations of the Advancement of Experiment 
dlosophy. 

Baldwin and Cradock, London. By whom also are 
published, under the soperintendenoe of the &iclety 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 7\ 

Number I. and II. of a Series of Maps, Anci^t aad 
Modem, price Is. each Number plain, and Is. 6d. eo. 
loured, tin the combined chamcterisncs of acenracy» 
beauty, and cheapness, no Atlas published In any eoun. 
try ran be compared wHh this.] 

Number I. ILIIL of the FARMER'S SERIES of 
the LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, com. 
meuHng with the Horse, price 6d. each. 

The volumes completko of the library of Ueefol 
Knowledge, are^Hixtory of Greece, In nine Numbers 
at Od. or price 58. in boards wml the first volume of 
Natural Philnsophy. prit-e 8s, boards, or in 15 Niunb< rt 
contaiaiug the Pretiuiimury Treatise, Mechanics, Hy. 
droetatlcs, Hydranlics, Pnoumatlcs, Heat, Optics, Pof 
larixation of Light, and a copious Index and GliMsary. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN,9, D*0Uer.8treet, Dub. 
lin, and Dy all Bo<4csellerci in Ireland. 



Prim 



Te the Medical Student, 
Just publislied. In Svo. 10s. boards. 

OPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS Olf 
MEDICINE. By SmaLav PALMxa, M.D. 

_ . ated for Baldwin and Cradock, London. 

In thb work the nature and mode of operotioQ of aQ 
the various " Exciting Causes of Disease*' are clearlf 
exhibited and explained; and the symptoms and priik 
ciples of treatment of many of tiie more important dia«. 
orders which afliect the human species, sketched In Ian* 
guage perfectly intelligible to the popular reader } and 
with such literary references as wiU recommend the 
work to the notim of the Medical Student 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 0, D*01ier.»treet^ Dob., 
lin, and by all BocdEaeUen injrelaiid. 
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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



Tlie Fint Volume of 
[R. MOORE'S LIFB OF LORD 
__ ^ BYRON, WM pubUahfd on tlw Iftth Instent 
JoEn Murrey, Albemarlf».«treet 



F af mU jf Librarjf. 

On the 9dth January wae pubUalied, illuBtreted with 

seven Engravinpi, price 5s. 

O. X. OF THE FAMILY LI- 
BRARY. b4>inff the Second Volume of LIVES 
the moat EMIXENT BRITISH PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. 
John Murrey, Albemarle-street 



Hi 



A new edition, with numerous engrerings, 9 rols. 
lama Ifis. boards. 

MRS. MARKHAlVrS HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
»atyle of this book is simple and unalliN-ted ; the 
•electtoB of matter is judicious and well proportioned ; 
and It is eTid«*nt that the be»t authorities have been 
qooted. The form of the woric also has its merit, the 
•Mmtaiitioos at lecture and dialogue ivodudng an en. 
livening elERct*' 

Printed for John Mnrrey, Albemarle^treet Also, a 
Mw edHion of, 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE, by the same author, 
with engravings, 3 vols. Ithno. fls. 



New MeMeal WorH. 
This day Is pubUihwi, by J. M. LECKIE, U, Onift-m- 

AN ENQLIKY IKTO THE NA- 
TURE O K P A H A S TTir TU M OU RS in H r ne. 
ml, Bod ptinii*iiUrly lhti-.t* calli:>d MKfUU.LAlLY, 
^ Alt CO It A nnd PCSY?trS H .UMATOlJliS^ 1 rom 
tKi> (J'Prtnitti ctf R J. Mt^VRx, M.Il 

" Tl»L^ IHtk piillilli'tttiim iifiiM'iai!'. U* m» *<» W prt^ffrinnt 
With fir^Hisi^' fui^t In a pr^M>if tJinC th*^ fiplrit or tKln-nUHl 
#r>trq>ri^ La m <i[H'ru'Hfiii Id a ri^rni in i,vhdi>b it ivas 
rprtidnly miirh wajifM tt I*, nr,- (h l^i>vi>, the TifMilnr- 
tli4i iti Ik Studf ut »nd [uiiivi' ttt llulpLiiit w\iu inkjrlft not. 
Oil cither nf tbiHH* m'f*mM\^, 1iai'4« dh't^liinnJ lu'kiiuH'li'ctir. 
fng thr iw^^mltv "f b'" lj*l«frtr*. Evtry person m all 
an)iiiiiiit(Ml with thv »tjiU» of >I^>4tSi-jil MfM^Mturf in Ire- 
land, wSM Imil tlip ujip^FLnmrf' M n rrfniimt Iffui'^lufjon, 
hy N pMjdl of tlif' Dij.hMu Sn'h'iioi, AS an irmrTi uX ti re. 
tidiiiiHiii in thi» BIMiMii A[Tiiir> orUmt f^puaitrj/' &i'.— 

Abwi JuAt pulilJulwdT jiH^v &. PHfh, with Litluif^rrtfthic 
^I«li4i, |*tirtJi [ lUMl n. «»f 

A SVSTKM OF RKOiONAl. AN'D SUHfMrAL 
ANAl^OMT, tr*H*»nf«^^l from Ww FTrorh nf M. ^ el- 

ru, with »Hid]it]^pnp>, hy C. V. f*TAi?iTo\, Ml*, und 
T. HAViirji, Mi'ioWr «f the Royul rullrp^ uf ,Siir. 
gtYHiM, Irtflnnil. 

Piirt 1 . -ON p rn 1 \ i; a l r eCx t o >f . 

tl.-TME FRHNTA J^THK TKMl'ERO-PA R IE. 

Taj^the acnptrAI^T^T^; rARuTii>-THE 

NASA 1^ luvl tbi- O n B I r A L ft Vr, \ O X ^. 

Ut^VtEWK OP THt: PELVIS, vhctvliifl- rhe 
NntiirnL Slx4<, Fiprm^ fiiid Rt^UlJitMyt f»r tki3 HUii>ipr, 
l?n<ihjs Ht^^lnm^ Ut*-™*, *r. ^iv In the infant titul in 
tbt* mJiilt,, takrn from PrcimimiioM» irmrti- Ur Tbf' :^[«. 
peum of the Knyal C4fUt<ffi> of !viirifv<^iu in Tn-linO. By 
Jixrsf tltn PiTO,t* K*q, Ciiratorof tli** MnA^uin^ iui*l 1N»- 
in<jii"4tTut<:tr uf AniitiitDjir In the Itoyul (^illi'ff>uf i!3ur. 

[>aiilii: PuhiUhi'il (-V J- M. tfeCKrCi John W»fd. 
law.Winborgh; aijd >VkUt>ki'r, Tr^fmhtr and Aruot, 



AtbemofU-dreti, Jhhmwry, \SKL 
- • ' "Volumef of 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY, already 
Published. 

Nos. 1. and U. containing the LIFE OF NAPO- 
LEON BOOSAPARTE-^With fifteen Engravinn 
on Steel and Wood, by Findkn and Thompson, the 
Wood-ruts from designs of George Cniikshanks. Se. 
cond i->lition. Very neatly bound in cnnvam, 3 vols. )(K 

Na IlI.-THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT. iClasticta Seriet-^No. 1.) A New Edition 
in One Vol. 5s. • 

No. IV.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRI- 
TISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHI 
TECl'a Vol I. (to be completed in 3 voU.) iUnstrated 
with Ten Engravings on Steel and Wood. 

Nos. V. VT. and^IX.— THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEW& In 3 vol*, illustrated with original Maps and 
Wood'CUts, 5s. each. 

No. VII.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IN- 
SECTS, with numerous Wood-cuts. VoL 1. (to be 
completed in S voU) 58. each. 

No. VIII.— THE COURT AND CAMP OF BUO- 
NAPARTE, with p<Hrtrait». In 1 voL 5s. 

A new Number of the Family Library will continue 
to be published early in every Mouth. 

From Markwood*$ itarajgime. 

"Onthewhok*, we are im-llnod to think we have 
faid and cited enough to call the serious attention of 
onr readers to TheFami*sfL9ltraiy. Parent*, guardians, 
and masters, have many sarred duties to perform to 
their children and dependents ; and we know of none 
jnore weighty than the obligation to watch over the 
tuod which k presented to the Juvenile understanding. 
In this Series WtruoUon and entertainment are cum- 
bined throujdiont. and old and young, rich and poor, 
will alike fliid their tastes and cnpacUies consulted." 

London J Printed for John Murray ; sold by W. F. 
WAKEMAN, No. 9, D'Olior-street, Dublin, and by 
all Booksellers In Ireland. 



Tblt day, vols. 5 and (I, la the pocket sIeq. Ub. b«lng a 
ntfw edition of #r>|. a ftvo. of 

T^EATH-BED SCENES AND PAS- 

JlJ TORAL CONVERSATIONS 

John Murray, Albemarle-street 

" Great was our admiration of the former volnmes of 
; this work— we nan safely recommend our reailers to 
peruse the scenes here described, with an assurance 
that they are in no raspert inferior to those wMch have 
already been submitted to the public. "—AwIM Critic 

>:>' The above Work has rocentiy been Incltided in 
the list of publications recommended by the Sodetsf^r 
Promttthue Chrutiam KnowMre. 

Just published, A Third Volnme of 

DEATH-BED SCENES, (being tiie same as the 
above vols. 5 and 0,) in 6vo. ISl 



Under the Snperintendenoe of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. 



LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. The following Parts are pub. 
liihed:— I. and III. Menageries.— IL Timber Trees.— 
IV. Pursuit of Knowledge— V. Ftuita.- VI. and VII. 
Iwiert Architecture, Part I. 

The follow! i)g Parts are in the Press:— VIII. Pur 
suit of Knowledge, Part II.— IX. and X. Menageries. 



A Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. £1, Ifis. 

ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 

i.'K through the Upper Provinces of CALCUTTA. 
By the Right Rev. Re^ihalo Hkbbe, Uto Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 
John Murray, Albemarle.«treet. 



N 



Just publtsbed, by J. M. LECKIE, 11. Oraflon-street, 
price 4s. 6d. bound in silk, gilt edges. 

npHE OLIVE BRANCH, consisting of 
jL original communications in Pmee and Verse, with 
a fine Portrait of the Rev. Dr. C»ordon. 

"This littie volume has our approbation and our 
good wishes. It contains some excellent pieces, both 
in Prose Mid Verse, which reflect credit on their seve- 
ral authors, and will furnish useful and interesting 
instnustiou to the reader.**— CfcmtioM Jnstruotor, De- 
cember. 

** We can truly sav that we should desire to put into 
the hands of onr friends no book of its kind better 
calculated to lead their minds to a cmitemplation of ^ 
great truths of Christianitv, or more capable of 



mending those truths in all their pure simplicity and 
beautv. Its merits as a literary production may be 
jnd(red, when we quote as contributors, James Mont- 
ffomery, the Ri>verend« David Rnssel, Edward Craig, 
Dr. Adam Clarke, Gilbert Wardlow, John Brown, 
Dr. David Dickson, Jolin Brown Patterson," ftc fcc— 
Giawirtc Canrier, December la 

Mliihnrgh : H. S. Baynes, 5^ Hanover-strett: and. 
J. M. LECKIE, Dublin/ 



THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1830. The pe- 
culiar character by which the BritMi Almanac is Sfinght 
to lie distinguished, is its UsaarLNKss; by the exclu- 
siou of cviTyfhing ii\}urioui^ and the introduction of 
things important for the guidance of the daily trans- 
actions of the year. It contains seventy-two closely. 

Srintitd pagefl, embracing a great variety of luforma- 
lon, ndiipted for all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Price 2b. <id. stitched in a wrapper. 



THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC AND 
YEAR-BOOK OF GENERAL INFORMATION, 
llie Coninanion to the Almanac is not only a Supple, 
ment to the ** British Abnanac,** but a work of refe- 
rence upon suHJetts arising out of the course of the 
seasons, or the events of the year. Itn object is to illus. 
tratethe Almanac, and to condense into a small com- 
pass a great body of information, essential to every 
member of the community. The contents of the Com- 
panion for 1830 are wholly dilK'rent fnmt those of 189B 
and 1HB29, whilst the arrangement is the same. 

Part I.— Information c<innefted with the Calendar, 
and Explatiation of the Celestial Changes, and the Na- 
tural Phenomena of the Year. 

Part II. — General Information on Snlfjeots of Chro- 
nology, Geography, Statistics, &c 

Part lII.«.-Charitable Institutions, In and near Lon- 
dim, supported wliolly or in part by Voluntarv Con- 
tributions, claMed according to the Otjects of taem.— 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, 

Part IV.— The Legislation, Statistics, and Public Im- 
provemonts of 1889. Price 2b. 6d. stitched in a wrap- 



THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, for 
Iftfi, 1829, and 1830. With a copious Index, may be 
had of all Booksellers, neatly bomid, price f^ 

The British Almanac and Companion maybe had of 
all Booksellers, neatiy bound together, price 6s. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 0, D*OIier-8trcet, Dub. 
Un, and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



HiHorg of Ertgluh Law. 
This day is published in 8vo. price 16s. boards. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW, 
or an attempt to trace the Rise. Progress, and 
successive Clumges of the Common Law, from the 
earliest oeriod to the present thne. By Geoaca CsAaa, 
Esq. A.H. (of the Inner Temple) Barrister 'at Law. 

London : Printed fqr Baldwin and Cradock ; sold bv 
W. F. WAKEMAN, No. 9. D'OUer-street, Dublin, 
and by all Booksellcn in Ireland. 



This day, 3 vols, small 8vo. lOs. nd. 

LETTERS FROM BERTHA, ON A 
VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND. 
*' Of all the Christmas presents fnr young people 
which this prolific season has produced, ir we have seen 
others more elegant, we have not met with one no well 
itspm 



adapted for its purpose by its utility— a real ISncyclo. 
p»<Hafor youth, without Its revolting form.'*— ilthe- 



John Murray, Alhemarle-street 



nstTt 



vols. Svo. £1. Ids. 

XHE CONSTTTUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, from the Afeearion of 
7 VIL to the Death of Oecnrge U. By Hnrmv 
Hallam. 
John Murray, Albemarie-strect ' 
MIDDLE AGES. Fourth Edition. 9 fOh. frrot. 
£1, Ifli. 



WORK IN THE FBESS. 



New Ediiion of li^a EncyeUtpafdia firUmmkm. 
On the 31st of March. 1830, will be published. Part 
First, price Six Shilllnin, of anew, givatiy improve^ 
and cheap Edition of the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNfCA, 
being the Seventh, including the recent Snnpl«- 
inant to that Work. With PreUminary Di«ierta«nM 
on the History of the Sciences. By the hUe Pru|e«. 
Hors Stewart and Playfair, snd by the Right HeaSit 
James Mackintosih and Professor I^sHe. IIla9trate>d: 
with a new set of Engravings on SteeL To be pub. 
lished in Monthly Parts, anaoompleted in Twenty Vo- 
lumes Quarto. Edited by Prgfesser Nariaa. 

MOI)K AND TERMS OF PUBLICATIQK. 
I. By augmenting the contents of the page, belt wtHiu 
out decreasing the size of the type, the work, while 
much improved in appearance, will be comprised, i)«t^ 
withstanding the sreat extension of its matter, In- 
TwRNTT Quarto flumes, handsomely printed on p^ 
per of a superior quality : twenty volumes of tib^ pm. 



sent being needy equi^ to twenty-four of the foraer- 
Editionx. lUich volume will cfVnidat of 800 peges, ron. 
tainiug a much greater quantity of matter than asy 



Editionx. Eiich volume wiU cfVoMst of 800 peg 
tainiug a much greater quantity of matter tl 

similar publication; and the proprietors hold 

iielves dUtinctly ecanuBO to the Public, that the w«fic 
Khali not, on any arcount. exceett- VwaNTT-OivB Vou 
lumes ; th«*ir prinient couttoent belief, at tbe^MMa time, 
being that it will Ite ctmiiilrted in TwaN-pv. 

II. Ilie publication will proreedln MoNtHLr Paktk^ 
of which Six will form a volume: each Part thns a-rew 
rsgiiig above 193 pages. The First Part will be pub. 
lishcd on the thirty-ftrst of March, 1830. As the wtvrk 
is already far advanced at press, and as the priuthsip o€ 
the whole will be finished long before the egcplratioit 
of the period required for issuing tiie successive Mo?irTH. 
LV PAars, the Subscribers will nave the option, Aa noa« 
as the whole is priuUnl. of comoleting at ourelklirir 
copies of the work, or or abiding oy the publication km 
Parts till the end of the series. 

III. EaHi Part will be so|d for Six SiitLLixga, than 
making tho price of a Q«inrto volume, of 800 mm^A^ 
pages, only TniaT^-.sixSHiLLiNos— a price very coo, 
sidernbly lower than. that of any similar publication of 
the day ; and which, when the quantity of Matter in 
each volume, the quality of Paper and Printing, the 
numerous Engravings, and the ability of the Art»efr«, 
are taken into at-count, dlist be allowed to place tla» 
work in a highly advantageons poiht ot view. Coani- 
deringits execution and extent, it will. Indeed, prnw 
sent the cheape»t I)igest of Human Know1ed»> tlsiit 
has vet appeared in Britain, in tiie convenient form of 
a DictifHiarn 

Printed for Adam BbM'k, Edinburgh : Shapkin mmd 
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FINE ARTS. 

Ok ^patt and present state of the line Arts 
in Ireland, 
l!Jo.2, 
A new era in the history of the Arts through- 
out the whole of Europe commences in the 
tweUlh century. The conversion of the Nor- 
nttiia to Christianity, and the stability of their 
conqoests — the fasbion of pilgrimages to Rome 
and the Holy Land — the (jfCUModes, and various 
other causes, with which we may presume our 
rekien to be already sufficiently acqualiited, 
conconed to give a new impulse to the hmnan 
mind, and to let in a freslk streafn from the 
foDotaias of taste, which had been so long nex 
glected and dried up. 

The influence of these circjiimstances ex- 
tended even to our remote Western Isle. 
Under the long and vigorous usuroation of the 
whole monarchy by TurloughO* Connor, King 
of Connaught, the Arts, after a long night of 
darkness, enjoyed a ray of mor&iiig sunshine, 
revivifying, mdeed, but'not^ in tense enough to 
noundk them to'mitlurity.* Bridges Were; -for 
the ft^ tiiae, thrown across the wildest of our 
men \ Castles w:ere built of unusual makni- 
tnde: The decayed churches were re*emfied 
with a rude splendour of ornament and daeora- 
tion hitherto ^inknown in the island: Stone 
crones were raised, of more picturesque form 
and of greater variety and elegance of traceries : 
and the wortcs of our carvers and jewellen more 
than rivalled in execution, as well 'as taste in 
Mgn, the treasured relics of their ancient fo- 
T&gn predecessors. In the style of art of this 
penod, however, we perceive but Httle change 
from that of the preoeding ages ; it was still 
the carmpt Roman, only rendered more (pco- 
tesqoe by a greater mixture of Eastern embeU 
liibBent. The artists also were still chiefly to 
he foand in the monasteries, and their labours 
almost excloslvely devoted to sacred purposes. 

We have many interesting remams of this 
period vet ezistiDg. The Bridges and Castles 
of Tiiziqagfa, have, indeed, been long since de- 
itroyed, but the Cathedral Church of Tuam, 
wUeh he re-edified, and Cormac*s Chapel at 
Caslidt — an edifice i^orantly ascribed to an 
earlier upe — atill exmbit beautiful examples of 
that st^ of architecture, known by the various 
meiWrtiona of Saxon, Norman, and Lombard. 
The Stone Croes of Tuam, a dilapidated and 
neglected moirament, may be particularized as 
the finest speclinen of its kind now to be found 
b oar Islaiid : and the Cover of the Bell of St. 
Patrick ; the Crossof the' Archbishop O'Duhy ; 
the Crozier of Cdmac MacCarthy ; and, above 
aB, the Shrine of St Bfanchan, made at the 
enenae of Turlough's son, Roderick — a work 
wUek the aanalitfts call the most beautiful piece 
of art ever executed in Jrelmd fopw ptjcher- 
nmm gmod JecU opifex in HtbemiaJ may still 
be iVfaTBd to^ aa evMence of the extraordinary 
igi^fBfPfP to which the arts of carving and 



jewelling were carried previously to the extinc- 
tion of our ancient monarchy. 

The stormy reign of Roderick O'Connor, 
the last native King of Ireland, must necessa- 
rily have been unpropitious to the advancement 
of the Fine Arts in the island ; yet that un- 
fortunate Prince appears to' have given them 
such encouragement as his means allowed, and 
some of the edifices he erected were probably 
not inferior in extent or magnificence to any of 
which the country cotild yet boast. Of these, 
the Castle of Tuam was one of the most re- 
markable. It was called << the wonderful cas- 
tle;" not, however, as seems generally supu 
posed, from its having been the first edifice of 
the kind erected in Ireland, but on account of 
its novel construction and great strength. We 
have examined the small remains whidb yet ex- 
ist of this celebrated fortress, and found it to 
have been erected in the Norman fashion of 
the time. It consisted of a strong keep, with 
an extensive court yard, sup-ounded by out- 
works, with towers at the angles, and protected 
by a deep fosse, into which the water of the ad- 
jacent river was forced to flow. The Monas- 
tery 6f Cong, a nobler monument of Roderick's 
reign, is to be seen in its neighbourhood. This 
was the sanctuary^in which he hij^self .found 
refuge, and we trust peace, in his latter dayi 
a sweeter spot for a wounded spirit to seek re- 
pose in, and to shelter firom the storms of a 
world which, to him at least, was bleak, could 
no where be found. The proportions of this 
venerable edifice are unusually ample, and in 
the decorations of the door- ways — in which we 
mav observe the characteristics of the pointed 
style struggling for ascendancy with those of 
the old corrupt Roman — there is an elegance of 
taste, and a beauty of execution,- which are not 
perhaps to be paralleled in any other monastic 
remains in Ireland. 

The partial conquest of our Island by the 
Anglo-Norman adventurers, spears to have 
been conducive for a while to the progress of 
the Arts. ' Then: characteristic love or splendour, 
was provided with means for its gratification, 
by the extent of their newly acquired posses- 
sions. To secure their conquests, they erected 
castles of stem but princely grandeur; and 
though their historian, Cambrensis, complains, 
in the spirit of a true ecclesiastic, of their in- 
gratitude to Holy Mother Church, yet the ec- 
clesiastical edifices which they founded were 
many, and have never since been equalled in 
beauty or magnificence. In proof of this asser- 
tion^ we have only to refer to the Abbey of 
Dunbro^y, in the County of Wexford, founded 
by the infamous Hervy d^ Monte Morres; {he 
Priory of Athassel — so beautifully situated on 
the Suir ! — in which the bones of^ its founder, 
the great WiUiam Fitzadelm, repose ; Saint 
Patrick's Cathedr^ and the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity (Christ's Chm-ch), in Ehiblin, which 
latter has been erroneouidy attributed to a 
different period. 



In this pious, or ostentatious spirit, they 
wgre emulated by several of the native princest 
who by their valour, or good fortune, still re- 
tained considerable portions of their ancient in- 
heritances. The Cathedral Churches of Cashel, 
Limerick, and Killaloe, founded by the O'Bri- 
en's; the Abbey of lerpoint, by Donogh 
O'Donbgh, King of Ossoiy ; the Abbey of 
Boyle, by MacDermot, of Moyluii^g, and many 
others that might be named, are coeval monu- 
ments, inferior, perhaps, in magnitude to some, 
but in no other respect second to any the proud- 
est structure of their invaders. 

In the ecclesiastical edifices of this period we , 
perceive the imperfect triumph of that beautiful 
style of pointed architecture, so long known in 
Europe by the appellation of « Gothic," a term,.' 
however, which the architectural antiquaries, 
of the present age, seem generally disposed to . 
reject : towar^ the conclusion of the succeed- 
ing century it amved at its highest state of per- 
fection. ^ 

The origin of this style has occupied the at- 
tention, and divided the opinions, of most of the 
learned and able antiquaries of England and 
elsewhere, and still remains involved in uncer- 
tainty and conjecture. It would be foreign to 
our purpose, to enter into a minute investiga- 
tion of the variotis theories which have been 
promulged on this subject; but we may ob- 
serve, that we cordialjy concur in opinion ^witK 
those authors — and they are far the greater and 
more judicious number — who derive the pointed 
arch, the characteristic feature of the style,- 
from the East,' and suppose it to Jiaye been 
introduced immediately afler the Crusades. — 
To us, indeed, it appears that nothing but the 
most mistaken national zeal could have induced 
learned and ingenious men to employ their ta- 
lents, and ha^rd theur reputation, in the vain 
endeavour to win for Britain the honour of in.^ 
venting this style, on such feeble grounds aa 
those which they have stated — ^nameiy, the sup^ 
posed origin of the pointed arch, as having arisen 
from the intersection of two semicircular ones^ 
of which an instance has been discovered in a 
church of the eleventh century. . A little re- 
flection would, we think, at once suggest, that 
the arch formed by a slight deviation from the 
inclined sides that by their concourse form the 
apex of a triangle, would be the earliest and 
most obvious attempt of its kind ; and that it 
was so, the observations of the most intelligent 
travellers have psoved incontestably. "The 
advocates of the early origin of the < pointed 
style' in Gothic architecture," says* the learned 
Dr. Edward Clarke, ^ will have cause enough 
for triumph in the Cyclop^n Grallery, at Tiryns, 
exhibiting * lancet arches' almost as ancient aa 
the time of Abraham." And he aflerwardfe ob- 
serves, that « it is evident that the acute or 
lancet arch is, in fact, the oldest form of arch 
known in the world, and that examples of it 
may be referred to in buildings erected before 
the war of Troy." " Lancet arches" are to be 
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found also ii tl^ C^dcf^luSllluaf of treind, 
fis well as 'A teatfy ot tHe tOAf dkutcl tor and 
round towers, in which that style was still pre- 
served. We haw no intention, however/ of 
claiming tiie inventie» pf the noialed style fer 
Ireland, for.it !s not (as certain Boeoiian builders 
of modem churches seem to imagine,) the mere 
presence of pointed arches m an edifice 4fa8t 
constitutes what is properly cidled a Gothic 
Ijtiilding, Imt the harmonious adaption of all the' 
parts of <the straotvre io tint, its limding vbs^ 
tura. And, if we consider tiiat such an ar- 
Tfbgsme&t ihusi intdttively, and of necessitTi 
have ocoufted to the nkShtu architect, who, m 
constructing an edifice, should adopt the pohited 
afch, as the distinguishhig characteristic of its 
atyie, ^e shall, perhaps, be at no loss to ac- 
cent for tk6 origin of ** Gothic Architec^tore ;** 
<A for the apparently extraordinary drcnm- 
etance of « GothicT' churches hating mpiear^d 
ehnultaneously in almost every part of Europe. 
We are borne out, we think, n^ this <!onclu. 
jdon, by a reference to the pointed tnrchitectnre 
\jf England) Frsmce, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. We see, indeed, the architects of each 
<^Untrv travelling at one and the same time 
toward the same goal, but yet by verv different 
ibutes. Each endeavoured, by successive efForti^ 
to get rid of unharmonious mcongniities ; and 
dicnigh they might, and we afe sure tiiey did, bor- 
ifow occasionally from each other the graces which 
individual fine taste su^ested, they still pr»- 
Arved in their general details, sneh inctividual 
characteristics as make the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of each nation peculiar, and distinct 
tcom that of every other. If these observations 
be well founded, it is tain and useless any 
Ibnger to enquire what country invented the 
pointed style of architecture. It was the na- 
tural result of the adoption ef the pointed arch 
in ecclesiastical architectute, at a period when 
the principles of taste b^;an to be generally un^ 
^ersiood and acted unon. « When men enoliif^,^ 
^ys Horace Walpole, <<who invented Gothic 
lmilding% th^ might as well ask, who invented 
tedLatm? The fbtmer was a corruption of 
the Roman architecture, as the latter was of 
the Roman hmguaee. Both were debased in 
baibarous atfes, both were refined as tiie itfe 
^Bshed itself ; but neither Wei*e restot*ed U> the 
drighisd standard. Beautiful Gothic aithitec 
iure was engrafted on Saxon deformity ; and 
fture Italian succeeded to vitiate^ Latin.^ But 
we Wander, perhaps, firom onr subject, though 
We hope andbeMere our readers will pardon the 

We have a few fi^e etbn^les ^of beaatlfal 
fiointed architecture in Ireland, as at Kilmal- 
foc, Ki&enuT, Adair, Holy Cross, &c ; but 
the best of them are poor and meagre in com- 
bitfison with those of Edgbmd and Scotknd. 
The «^ftying buttress,** otae of the most fandfxil 
and striki)^ features of the style, is only, we 
believe, tb be seen in onr Metropolitan Cathe- 

' dral-ditmOi of St Patrick. While otir com. 

' pterhtively happy lister illands were advancing 
progressively towards refinement, k was t^ 
ihte of Irelahd to be retrogra^ng into more 
than her ardent barbtiorism. If the English* 
Us they *< waked Irish,** lost^tetich of their dvi- 
tity, the ^ Hhet^ Irish** gaindl as littie by be- 
coihtng harrassed and udprolected suBjeets of 
the British crown. Sfiimde a&d chil war de- 
based Wd demdMliised the IslMd frdm boe et- 
ireittlty is the other ; and tb» fine Arts ap- 
i^ear to h)!ive beM reduced lo> TtiWer ebb, evei^ 
mm'iittf^M beet by the Daobh tm^^st^ 
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Psalter of Coluftibkille— 1^ tfoik of the twelfth 



interesting commentary on the history of those 
times. The edifices of ^ach age are more and 
ba r ba i' ons Ihao those of toe time prsesd^ 
mg ; and previous to the reiffu of Elizabeth, 
the Fine Arts might be said to have been 
aunost whouj exiuMl from the country. 

The pfeceding obeervstionvhavebad l e fei f u ee 
chieity to t1^ progress of arclfitecfure in our 
•iiiand, but they wiB BpfA^espui&j tothn fote of 
the sister arts. The chuit^hes of the thirteenth 
eetf ttiry wsre fre^entiy adorned with statues, but 
the Iconoclastic rage of the refonners has sared 
us the trouble of speaking on their merits, for 
it left us only the empty niches in which they 
had been placed. Kot a single statue of those 
times has survived ! We can only judge, ^ere- 
fore, of the sculptors* abilities by monumental 
effigies, which, as we have already remarked, 
were introduced into Ireland at the dose of the 
twelfth century. These are chlefiy figures of 
mitred ecclesiastics, or mailed warriors, present- 
ing but little variety in (heh- attitudes or cos- 
stumes; yet, ihougn generally rude and un- 
graceful emuts of art, they have often to Egyp- 
tian simpUdty, and a iK^ness of relief, not 
unappropriate to wortLs of their kind, and pos- 
ssibly stiiperior to the more laboured productions 
of more recent times.* 

We hare still £9wer vestiges left us of the 
art of Painting. Some remains of fresco*s 
of ihe fourteenth century, are still to be 
seen hi three or four of our Abbeys, of 
which those at Knockmoy, in the County of 
Galway, are the most remarkable. They are. 
chiefly interesting to the antiquary for the cos- 
tumes of the tinie, the design beine rude, and the 
colours faded, f We must ^ot, however, con- 
clude Uiat these Were the best efforts which the 
painters of those times had produced. The 
eastern window of the Cathedral Cburch of 
Kilkenny, erected in 1318, which contained the 
History of Christ, from his birth to his ascen- 
sion, was esteemed so admirable a performance 
of its kind by Rinudn^ the Pope's Nundo, 
that he offered -seven hundred pounds for itp— a 
large sum ia those daya-^eeming it a worthy 
omameht for Rome itself. It was shortly after- 
wards wurtonly destroyed by CromwelTs soU 
diers! 

The prOgresske decline of the Pine Arts is 
equally observable in the productions of the in- 
ferior departments of the carver, jewdler, and 
die-sinker, as will i^pear ovidefit on an exami^ 
nation of the articlei of twrtu preserved in the 
cabinets of the few collectors of our national 
antiquities in Dublin. The ecdesiastical and 
other seals, blshop^s crosses, rings, &c are more 
or less barbarous in proportion to thair propin- 
quity to the-shcteenth century. We may also 
refer, in support of this position, to the orna- 
mented metal cases of our andent reCfious 
books, of which representations of three have 
been published in the valuable antiquarian re- 
searches of Sk* William Bethani* In the most 
andent of these-— the cover of the * Caihach,* or 



ungraceful in design, or rude in execution. In 
the case of tiie < Leabhar Dimma,* a production 
of nearly coeval age, but in which the figures 
in has relief are evidently restorations, of the 
fourteentii or fiileenth century, there b a la^ 
mentabie ndling off— whxxe, m tiie case of the 
< Meeshac Ceamachan,' which was repaired 
or newly ornamented in the sixteenth century, 
(IdoB^ uie deaigu and woikmanahip are u^ 
teriy beriMTOus. Finer examples of the carver 
and gold8inith*s skill in those times, than those 
we have bow noticed (and which may be eoi»- 
sidered, in some d^g;ree, as ejtceptions to our 
general position^, may be referred to in the 
pontificaua of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick. These beautiful relics of the early 
part of the fifteenth century consist of a silver 
mitre and crozier, and were, as an inscription 
shews, ^artifisxfacUham,J the work of Thomas 
O* Carty, a Milesian Irishman. The crozier in 
particular, which is ornamented with a variety 
of fittie statues, exhibits an admirable taste in 
picturesque composition, and the most elaborate 
beauty of execution. Poctor Briilner confesses 
that in no respect is it inferior in beauty to the 
celebrated crozier of William of Wickham, pre- 
served with such care at Otford, and justly con- 
sidered the most precious andent remaia of 
thejewellers* art in Britain. 

In closing this portion of our subject, wo 
cannot help remarking that the progressive 
decay of the Fine Arts in Ireland from the 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, is as 
yet an unwritten chapter in the history of 
our country. Nevertheless, th^e are few cir- 
cumstances in our annals that more strongly 
depict the debasement which it was the un- 
ty hie of Ireland to have suffered in those 
bled times, or that more strikingly illus- 
trate tl^ indissoluble connection wmdi ever 
exists between the cultivation of the Fme Art% 
and the dvilization, greatness, and happineen 
of a people. If, in such a state of barbarism ae 
Ireland was then reduced to, genius had arista, 
it should die, like the flower of the desart, una o- 
ticed and unknown, for it was not the warrior** 
rude and bloodv hand that could preserve and 
cherish it, or his yet ruder mind that could ap- 
predate its excellence and beauty. The seed 
should be virafted to some more genial dimet 
before it could be nurtured into vigour. But 
let it not be forgotten that Englishmen boaat 
proudly, that one of tiie greatest glories of art 
of the Western Peninsula, the monastery of 
Batalh»— founded in 1430, by John, King of 
Portugal — ^was planned by tiie creative imag;i- 
nation of David HadLet— a mere Irishman ! 

[David Hacket succeeded Thomas Bmy Iq 
the See of Ossory by proviuon from the Pope 
in 1460, and it is, peraaps, to him that we ax« 
indebted for the most beautiful portions of St. 
Canice, the finest GU)*bic cathedral in our islaja<k 
There appears to be a striking agreement in tli% 
style of its ornamental parts, with those of tJbo 
Portuguese edifice. He also built the castle 
of Boly, and tiie arch of the belfry of ^ Canic«*a 
diurch, of s<|U8red stone. He died in 14r78^ 
and was buned in his own church, near tHo 
high altar, but we believe his tomb did no^ 



luuiiva in OM ADOCT 01 cor 

f* DoeCbr ti«dwkih» a lesmed man, bat nost ignorant 
mSitfiai/t% rMBnOoiuly fup p os w tM«p ft-moo*^ to hara 
been the work of the confederata CatlisUia oT the 
serenteentli oentory. 



• A corioos Ixistaiioe of the bathos ia seulpture, iL 
ItatnilSiiff, at the same thne, the anttouity of smokiag 
in IreiaojL ocean in the moaaMent af DoaoA (yBrien, 
Rii«ofllioin<kD4. who w-as killed Sabattk! in 19(7, aai ^ . 

ipternd hi dte Abbey of Corounroe, Ita the coabty of escape the usual desecration of sacred monu— 

— - ^-^^^^^J^ ments by Cromwell's soldiers. Had his malrre 

country affmrded ham such means and such xn^^ 

teriab as were freely fumisfaed him in Port tag^al^ 

we should not have had any occaskm to refer to 



Batidlui for> inonnment of bis inventive genue.^ 
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RBVIBWS OF BOOKS. 

Tie Lifi tifMajor-Oemgrai Sir T%o8. Munro, 
Bart. iiii4 K. C. B., kte Governor of Madras. 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and 
Private Paj^ers. Bv the Rev. 6. R. Gleig, 
M. A-y &c in 2 vols, laij^e 6vo.— JLiondon, 
Colbttm and Bentley. 

Of Major-OeMral Sir Tkfivm Mmro, Mr, 
CMnnng ieckred in his phK» ia ^ House of 
Co mmoiw , th«t « Burope never praduped » 
4Bare sceon^tished st|ite«q«n; pfir Iiic|i% so 
fcitife in hems, a Biar^ sltjlfnl spjdier.^ The 
life of tmck a man, whether w§ o^nsidfr the 
e o mpar ativeiy hnwUe ^g}n from which he 
spraagy the diligence, discretion, and profea. 
sional exertion by which he rose) or ^^i|inent 
and honoiirahle station to which he |ittQine4» 
djiB^ as h0 did, in the Govemoiipb^ of ^ 
Pnadency to which he wap Qrigioally attache4 
■B a Gadet, damis a^d eomm^dv U>e publiq 
attenticm, and A|r. Glek** v<^)imino98 woi^ 
^wffl be foBBd to contain aU the iafonvifitiQn on 
the subject that any one egvUA imf^. Sir 
Thomn» was bom in G]t^ifw, in 17Q1. He 
was the son of Mr. Alexander Munro, an 
firtensive Virginia mercbitnt in tb^t dty, wl^Q 
was mined by the Act of Can^sc^tion, pii96e4 
by the CongreM of the Unite4 Slbatiss,in 1770. 
In consequence of this, Thomas, who had been 
intended for business, was jgM to obtain t^e 
appointment of midshipman on bofird th^ Com^ 
pany^ sbip Walpole, )mt bis #itlier, who hap 
peaed to arrivn in London jl^ i^ this time, 
dapnted by the menshan^s of Gbisgow to lay 
their dainos of indemnity f<nr losses sustained 
durii^ the American war. befp^ Government, 
soooeeided in procuring from one of the East 
Indin I^eptora, with whom he WB9 af^qufMnted, 
a cadetship ^ hie son. He reached Madras 
in safety on the 15th January, }78P, at the 
omnmencement o( perhaps, the most critical 

, p^ripd in the eventful histoiry of our affairs in 
British India. 

Bemembering the judiQoys precept of Horace, 
we shall not b^fin oursnmniary ot the previous 
hktery of India, with tbe invasion of Alex- 

. fttdsT the Great, but briefly glance at the ori£;in 
mid progress of the British connewA with that 
eonntiy,. 

The establishment of the East India Comr 
any took place in the reign of Elizabeth — 
ne chedc which the naval power of t^e Dutch 
received daring Ihe Commonwealth in England, 
enabled the firitish to resume the influence 
they had lost during the pacific reign of James 
L, and the stormy one of his son. Charles IL 
eonfinned the exclusive priviles^es of the East 
India Company, and procured for them the Is- 
land of Bombay, which was part of the dower 
of the Infanta of Portugal. 



Smothering his i^MBPfvafll for thefune, 
he waited till he aaw themselves engaged in a 
wasting war with the same enemy, and then, 
aided \iy the few French who were able to join 
after the capture of Pondicherry, and ^e fall 
of Mahe, he entered the Camatic (in July, 
1780) at the head of a powerful ai^y* It is 
not for as to dwell upon the snpineness and 
mismanagement of the British authorities in 
praparing to meet this attack. Our vpaders 
will, we thmk, be mmre j^eased to be r^n^inded 
of Burke's magnificent deaci^tion of Hyd^r's 
overwhekaing mvasi<m. 

4< Having tenninated his diqmte? with ev^ 
enemy, and every rival, who buried then* mutual 
animosities in their common det^ tatLon against 
the4aneditar8of the Nabobof Arcot, he drew from 
evf ry ouarter whatever a savage ferocity cpuld 
add to his new rudiments in the arta of destruc- 
tion; and, compounding all tha materials of 
fury, havoc, and desolation, into one blade 
dond, he hung for a while on the declivities of 
the mountains. Whibt the anthonpf all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gazing oai this me- 
nadngmeleer, which I^K^kened all their horizon, 
it suddenly burst, and poured down the whole 
of its contents upon the plains of the Garnati^ 

** Then ensued a ^cene of woe, the like of 
which no eye had s ee n i» n o heart i^pni^ived-^ 
and idiich no tongue can adeqnataly teUt All 
the horrors of war befiore known or heard of, 
were mercy to that new havoc A storm of 
universal fire blasted eveiy field» conffumed 
every house, destroyed every temple. The 
miserable inhabitants, fljong from their flaming 
viUages, in part were slaughtered; motbers, 
without regard to sex, to age^ to the req^ect of 
rank, or sacredness of function ; ^hers torn 
from children, Imsbands from wives, enTelope4 
in a wUriwind of oavafay, and amidat the 
goading spears of drivers, and the tnunj^ling of 
pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in an 
unknown and hof tile land. 

« Those who were able to evade this tampeat, 
fled to the waUed dUes. But, escaping from 
fire, sword, and ^ile, th^fisll into the jaws of 
ft 



IB I774» we come at onca to Hyder Ally, the 
BMst fonnidable enemy that the' English had 
evermetin India. From acommon sepoy he had 
nsen t0 the rank of a sovereign prince, and as 
•odi he entered into nejpodations, and formed an 
aHianoe with the Britisn power in India. Subse- 
muntlv, however, Hyder was dissatisfied with 
tte ditt^tory and dishonest proceedings of t^ 
Comfany. They had stipulated that, in case his 
dommiotts were attadced by any fore^ enemy. 



Ihey would furnish him with several battalions of his private diaraoter, and the mode of pMsing 
nepojk His coontry was invaded by the Mah- hie life, as the otiber k matter of hirtaiy, 
•iidifaeydidiiotieBdainaatohbaatiBt-txathartbaB of a private sMUooir. For tlus 



• t ♦ # 

For eighteen months, without int^rmiaiion, 
this destruction raged from the gatee of Madras 
to the gates of Tanjore ; and so completely did 
these masters in their art, Hyder Ally, and his 
more ferodous son, abedve uiemselveB of their 
impious vow, that when the British armies 
traversed, as they did, the Camatic £oflr hundreds 
of miles, in all directions, through the whole 
line of their march did they not see one man, 
not one woman, not one child, not one four- 
footed beast of any description whatever. One 
dead, uniform silence reigned over the whole 
region." 

The military detail of this irruption, the 



Passing over the djfhonouTable practices of defeat and destruction, by Hyder, of the detad^ 
Sir Joshua Child, as well as the French war ment under Cokmel Baillie, the restoration of 

aflairs^ when Sbr £3rre Coote succeeded 



Sir 
Hector Munro (to whom Sur Thomas was not 
related) m the command, and indeed all the 
public afiairs of tiiat part of India, are fully dis- 
cussed in young Munro's letters home, which 
form by much the greater portion of the early 
part of the work. Those on questions of public 
impcMlimce are usually addressed to hie fiithen 
We prefer, however, giving some pjfta of the 
correspondence whidi throw more l^hi upon 



nyipoae, we cpiQQ)ei|oe wfth a? extract from a 
letter to his sister, dated liladias, 29d January. 
1789;— . 

^ I have often ^hed thai you were trans- 
ported for a few hours to my room, to be cured 
of your Western notions of Eastern luxury^ 
to witness the forlorn condition of old bachelor 
Indian officers ; and to jrive them ^Iso some com* 
fort in a consolatorv fra^ent You seem to 
think that thev live like Uiose satraps that yoi^ 
have rea4 of p plays ; and that I in particular 
hold my state in prod^ous splendour and mag- 
nificence-— t^t I never ^o abroad unless upon an 
dephant, surrounded with a crowd of slavey — 
that I am arraye4 in silken robes, a^d that 
most of my time is spent in reclining on a sofa, 
listening to soft music, while I am fisinned by 
my qfllaous pages ; or in dreaming, like Rich- 
ai^ under a canopy of state.] (But while you 
rejoice in my imaginary greatness, I am most 
likelv stretched on a mat, instead of my real 
coucn \ and walking in an old coat, aud a ra«- 
^ed shirt, in the noonday sun, instead of look- 
ing down from my dephant^ invested in mv 
royal garmauts. Ypu may not believe me when 
I tell you, that J never experienced hunger or 
thirst, fatigue or poverty, till I came to India, 
— rthat since then, I have frequently met witji 
the first tfiree, and that the last has been mv 
constant companion. If you widi for proof^ 
hare they are. — I was three ve^rs in India be- 
fore I was maater of any other pillow than a 
book or a cartrid^e-poucn ; n^y bed was a pieqa 
of canvass, stretcned on four cross sticks, whose 
oiJy omament was the great coat that I brought 
from England, which, by a lucky invention, I 
turned into a blanket in the cpld weather, bv 
thmsting my legs into the sleeves, and draw- 
ing the skirta over my head* In this situation 
I Jay )ike Falstaff in the basket,r— hilt to point, 
—and very comfortable, I assure you, all but 
my fiset; for the tailor, not having foreseen the 
variona uses to lyhich t^ piece of dress migftt 
be a^ye4} hftd cnt the cloth so sbort, that I 
never could, with all my pgenuity, bring both 
ends imder cover ; whatever I gained by jiraw-^ 
ing m ipy leg?, I lost by exposing my neck ; 
and I generally chose rather to cpo} my heels 
than my head. This bed served me till Alex- 
ander went l^t to Bengal, wben he ga^e me 
an Ei^rppe camp-couch. On this great occ^ 
sion, I bonght a pillow and a carppt to lay up- 
der nie, but the unfortunate curtains were con- 
demned to make pillow-cases and towels ; ai^d 
now, for tb® first time in India, I laid n^y h^ 
on a pillow* But this was too much good fbr- 
Mne to bear with moderation ; I began to 

rW proud, and resolved to live in great style : 
tbis purpose I bought two table-^KMus, and 
two tea-spoons, s^ another chairy — for I had 
but pne before — a table, ai)d two ti^l^-doths. 
But my prosperity was of short -duration, for, 
in lees tlum three months, I lost three of my 
spoons, and one of my chairs waa broken^ \}y 
one of John Napier*s comp^mions. This gr^t 
blow reduced pie to my origmal obscurity, fhna 
which all my atteinpta to efneige have hitherto 

oved in vaip. 

« My dress has not been more ^lendid than 
my furniture. -J have never been able to keep 
it all of a piece ; it stows tattered in one quar- 
Ug^ while I am estsd^li^ung funds to repair it 
in another ; a^d my coat is in danger of losing 
th»fLoeve% vjiile I am pulling it oQ^ to try on 
a pew waistcpali 

<^ My tiavelliag e^qwditiins have never b^n 
jipeifiirmeiwidi ^^A grandeur pr fupe* %y 
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only conyeyance is an old hone, who is now so 
weak, that, in all my Journeys,' I am always 
obliged to walk two-thirds of the way ; and if 
he were to die, I would give my kingdom for 
another, and find nobody to accept of my offer. 
Till I came here, I hardly knew what walking 
was. I have often walked from sunrise to sun- 
set, without any other refreshment than a drink 
of water ; and I have traversed on foot, in dif- 
ferent directions, almost every part of the 
country, between Vizagapatam and Madura, a 
distance of eight hundred miles. 

'< My house at Vellore consists of a hall and 
a bed-room. The former cont^ns but one 
piece of furniture, — a table ; but, on entermg 
the latter, you would see me at my writing- 
table, seated on my only ohair, with the old 
couch behind me, adorned with a carpet and 
pillow : on my right hand a chest of books, and 
on my left two trunks ; one for holding about 
a dozen changes of linen, and the other about 
half-a-dosen of plates, knives and forks, &c — 
This stock will be augmented on my return by 
a great acquisition, which I have made here,-— 
six tea-spoons and a pan* of candlesticks, be 
at the s^ of the furniture of a family gomg 
to Europe. I generally dine at home about 
three times in a month, and then my house 
looks very superb ; every person on this occa- 
sion bringing his own chair and plate. 

** As I have ab^ady told vou that I am not 
Aladdin with the wonderful lamp, and that, 
therefore, I keep neither pages, nor nrasicians, 
nor elephants, you may, perhaps, after harnng 
had so particular an account of my possessions, 
wish to know in what manner I paw my lei- 
sure hours. How this was done some years 
ago, I scarcely remember ; but for the last two 
Tears that I have been at Vellore, I could re- 
late the manner in which almost every hour 
was employed. 

** Seven was our breakfast-hour, immediately 
after which I walked out, generally alone ; and 
though ten was my usual hour of'^ returning, I 
often wandered about the fields, till one ; out 
when I adhered to the rules I had laid down 
for myself, I came home at ten and read Per- 
sian till one, when I dressed and went to din- 
ner. Came back before three ; sometimes slept 
half an hour, sometimes not, and then wrote 
or talked Persian and Moors till sunset, when 
I went to the parade, from whence I set 
out with a party to visit the ladies, or to play 
ctfrds at the commanding officer's. This en- 
gaged me till nine, when I went to supper, or 
more frequently returned home without it, and 
read politics and nonsense till bed-tifne, which, 
acccrdmg to the entertainment which I met 
with, happened some time between eleven and 
two. I should have mentioned fives as an 
amuserov-nt that occupied a great deal of my 
time. I seldom missed above two days in a 
week at this game, and always played two or 
three hours at a time, which were taken from 
my walks and Persian studies. Men are much 
more boyibh in this country than in Europe, 
' and, in spite of the sun, take, I believe, more 
exercise, and are, however strange it may ap- 
pear, better able to -undergo fatigue, unleto on 
some remarkably hot days: I never could 
make half the violent exertions at home that I 
have made here. My daily walks were usually 
from four to twelve miles, which I thought a 
good journey in Scotland. You see chudren 
of five or six years of age following the camp, 
and marching fifteen or sixteen miles a-day 
with the saane ease us their fathers. 



<* I have almost as much local attachment to 
Vellore as to Northside ; for it is situated in a 
delightful valley, containing all the varieties of 
meadows, groves, and rice-fields. On every 
side you see romantic hills, some near, some 
distant, contmually assuming new forms as you 
advance or retire. All around you is classic 
ground in the history of this country ; for al- 
most every spot has been the residence of some 
powerfiil family, now reduced to misery by fre- 
quent revolutions, or the scene of some im- 
portant action in former wars.'* 

The following b from a letter addressed to 
his brother James, on his arrival in India, in a 
medical capacity : — 

** Though I am, in many re«>ects, a greater 
boy than you ; yet, as I have had the start of 
you in thi country, I will venture to give you 
some hints. Do not wonder at any thing yon 
see ; or if you do, keep it to yourself. Do not 
pester people with questions about me, for men 
m general are as much disgusted with hearing 
a nerson talk of his relations as of himself. — 
My fiather says you are diffident. I rejoice to 
hear it ; for it is a fiiult more easily corrected 
than forwardness. You have no reason to be 
alarmed at what is called launching out into 
the world. A little experience will convince 
you, that it is composed neither of wiser nor 
of better people tlum you have seen in small 
circles. Pkiy yoor own character without af- 
fectation, and be assured that it will soon pro- 
procure you friends. Do not distrust your own 
medical skill ; if you do, you are a wonderful 
doctor. In this country, a good understanding, 
sound principles, and consbtency of character, 
will do more for you than a thouMud discoveries 
concerning musoilar motion." 

For the Persian writers, whom Sir William 
Jones has taught ns to admire so much. Sir 
Thomas professes but little esteem : — 

** Colonel Dow, who, from his translations, 
appears to have been but a poor Persian scho- 
lar, affects to be a great admirer of these elo- 
quent writers. Abul-Fasel, secretary to the 
Emperor Ackbar, is, he says, < sometunes too 
flowery ; but at other times he comes down in 
a flood of eloquence on Ins astdnished readers, 
like the Ganges when it overflows its banks.* 

** I cannot say that, in perusing this author, 
I did not feel th» astonishment which the 
Colonel describes; but it was owing to the im- 
moderate length of his periods, that came down 
upon me in floods of such paltry nonsense, as 
can be imagined only by those who have read 
the Lady's Magazine. 

** The Persian writers have always been 
fond of long, pompous periods ; and Abid- 
Fazol, who seems to have thought that the 
essence of all good writing consii^ted in this, 
has been so eminently successful, that his nomi- 
natives and verbs are oftem posted at the di 
tance of three pages from each other ; and the 
space within is occupied with parentheses within 
parentheses, where the sense, if any, lies con- 
cealed behind such a number of Mitrenchments, 
that the Council of Trent would be more puz- 
zled to discover it, than they were to settle 
the meaning of Grace. Antitheses, and con- 
ceits of all kinds, are as much admired as long 
periods : these are chiefly employed in pathetic 
scenes ( but when they have occasion to argue 
or moralize, every thing is done by the help of 
proverbs.** 

A voluminous correspondence between Sir 
Thomas Munro.and the Duke of Wellington, 
while Colonel and General Welletleyi occupies 



part of the first vdume ; the first of these letteis 
is as follows :— 

** Camp, September 1st, 1799- 

« DEAR MUKRO, 

« I have received your letter of the 17th of 
Aupiet. I long ago took the field, in alliance 
with my brother Henry, in favour of the mili- 
tary coUectors. I gave him a very particular 
memorandum upon the subject, which I know 
he showed to the Governor- General. 

« He is gone to England ; and I don*t know 
what is the consequence. I have, however, 
written about it again this day. In my opi- 
nion, the Revenue Board are against you, 
which is the reason that Government are not 
so liberal towards you as you have a right to 
expect 

** I wish that you would write me something 
particularly respecting your own situation in 
an unhealthy climate, having been prmnised a 
reward for your services in the Baramahl, 
which you have never received, &c &c. whidi 
I can shew to my brother. Such a paper is 
more likely to have a good effect than any thing 
I can say upon the subject. 

« Believe me yours most sincerely, 

" Arthur Wellesley." 

The following is an extract from the second : — 

« This countiy, into which I have come to 
visit my poets on the Mahratta frontiers, is 
worse than that which you curse daily. It is 
literally not worth fightmg for. Hereafter, it 
will be necessary to communicate with it from 
Canara; and I have desired the Amildar to 
make a good road from Soop^ towards your 
borders. I am told that Sedachee Ghur ia 
not more than sixty miles by the road from 
Soopah (my most western poet ;) that in the war 
of 1780, a detadmient of Matthews's army 
ad\aaced upon Soopah by that road. I wish 
that yoxi would desire one of your people to 
communicate with the amildar of Soondah re- 
specting this road, and that you would havo a 
good one made from Sedachee Ghur to meet it. 

<* The drubbing that we gave to the Mahrattas 
latelv, has had the best effects ; and although 
all the robbers are in motion to cut each other*8 
throats, they treated us with the utmost hos. 
pitality, and have sent back our people whom 
they had driven away. 

" Believe me ever yours, most sincerely, 
« Arthur Wellbslky.** 

It is time, however, to introduce our readera 
to some of the original matter, which links the 
letters of Munro and his most distinguished 
correspondents together. Mr. Gleig must 
really be a most indefatigable writer. No far- 
ther off than last week we had occasion to 
review the Country Curate, from his pen ; he 
u engaged in editing several voluminous works, 
and here we have these bulky volumes coming- 
at the same time from his pen. We must doke 
our extracts, for the present, with the foUoxring- 
account of the manner in which Munro (no\v 
advanced to a Majority, and to the superintend- 
ance of the affairs of Canara,) spent his public 
life at this period of his career : — 

** As often as the calls of duty permitted him 
to remain stationary at his headF^uartcrs, ll^Ia-. 
jor Munro, who was economical of his time, 
rose every morning at day-break, no matter 
how late the business of the preceding night 
might have kept him up, from a bed 'whicli 
consisted simply of a carpet and pillow spread 
upon a rattan couch. On quitting his cham- 
ber, he walked about htfe-hc«ded m the open 
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»ir, convermig with Uie natives, who, on tbHous 
pretexts and at all seasons, beset him, till seven 
o*clodc, at which time breakfast was served up 
for himself and his assistants. Of this he par- 
took heartilj, more eqpeciaUj of the tea, which 
he considered a wholesome and refresldnff be- 
verage ; whilst of sagar he was so singiUarly 
fond, as frequently to request an additional al- 
lowance, for the pleasure of eating the lump 
that was left undissolved at the bottom of the 
cup. 

^'Break&st ended, — and the meal never 
•lasted longer than half an hour, — the assistant 
recaved his instructions, and withdrew to the 
office of his moonshee and English writers ; 
upon which, Major Munro first dispatched his 
private and official letters, and then adjourned 
to his hall of audience. There he remained 
during the rest of the forenoon, surrounded by 
his public servants and the inhabitants, carry- 
ing on the current duties of the province, in- 
vestigating claims upon disputed property, or 
obtaining such information as could afterwards 
be acted upon only by the aid of notes and cal- 
culations. 

** In this manner he employed himself till 
about half-past four in the afternoon, when he 
broke up his court, and retired to hb apart- 
ment to dress. Whilst the latter operation 
wtts going on, his assistant usually read to him 
either public and private letters, should such 
be received, or, in default of these, a portion 
of Hudibras, or some other amusing work. — 
At ^xe o'clock he sat down to dinner, from 
which hour tUl eight he laid aside the cares of 
office, that he might delight those who were 
so fortunate as to enjoy his society, with his 
wit, humour, and remarkable powers of- con- 
versation ; but punctually as tbe hour of eight 
returned, his hskbits of business were resumed. 
His night-cutcherry then opened, which, like 
that of the day, was always crowded with 
suitors ; and though he ptofeseed then to attend 
only to matters of minor moment, midnight 
rarely found him relieved from bis arduous 
duties.** 

The following list contabs a general view 
of his Civil and Military promotions. 



Cadet 
£nsigii . 
Lieutenant 
Brevet- Qaptain 
Captain 
Major 

Lieutenant- Colonel 
Colonel 

Brigadier- General 
Companion of the Bath October, 
ftfajar-Generalf K.C.B. and > 
Governor of Madras ) 

Baronet • . . June, 
Ha died in July, 1827. 



1779. 
October, 1780. 
11 February, 1786. 
7 February, 1796. 



15 June, 
7 May, 
24 April, 
15 June, 
December, 



1796. 
1800. 
1804. 
1815. 
1817. 
18ia 

1819. 

1826. 



CreaHimy a Poevu By William Ball — London, 
. £. Bull, 18d0. 

We are optimists in poetry, and never baring 
lieard of Master Wuliam Ball, by tongue or 
jwn, until we met his work upon our table, and 
findinir the first book of his poem somewhat 
grandiloquent and prosy, we were very iiear 
throwing him by, with a pshaw ! as another of 
the thouand and one vendfiers who monthly, 
w«akly, and daily, afflict us with their milk-^nd- 
wvtery effusions of senseless sound. Luckily, 
we turned to the back of Uie book^ 



and found that there were no notes. As we 
hold, with Neckar*s daughter, that genius is 
good sense applied to new ideas, we at 
concluded that William Ball was of the gifted 
ones of the earth, we dipped more deeply into 
his book, and were not disappointed. Crea- 
tion is a poem which does great credit to its 
author, and which we cordially recommend to 
the perusal of our readers. 

It is extremely inconvenient to reriew an 
author of whom one knows nothing but from 
his work, because it necessarily entails the 
tit»uble of making one*s self somewhat ac- 
quainted with the contents of the book, a prac- 
tice to which we are as decidedly averse as ever 
Curran was to reading his briefs, when, as he 
said, he could easily pick up the leading fea- 
tures of his case from the statement of the 
opposite counsel Thus we usually approach 
any new work with a number of ready-made 
opinions about the style and former productions 
of the author, weave in a few entertaining ex- 
tracts, judiciously selected by the help of the 
index, dash off" a spirited leading paragraph, 
and apathetic tail piece, and leave the wondering 
world to exclaim, in mingled admiration, asto- 
nishment, and delight, <* what a clever writer, 
wh^t a talented review.** 

But a truce with coxcombry, and let us 
come to Mr. Ball. In the Induction, (which 
might just as well have been called the Intro- 
duction, as there b no treatise on church liv 
ings in the body of the book,) he tells us thus 
much about himself: — 

*' My nstire land, my langosgs will declsre : 
A bounteous land, although to me unkind. 
In it nor competence, nor honour fulr. 
Nor ease, nor home, nor hope of home I ilndj — 
But rank, disdainful of plebeian pain,— 
But wealth, that tramples on a poor man's hope,— 
But ignorance, .incurious and rain, 
With whom dejected merit cannot coper^ 
«_.._^ . .^.. the paths of Dfe, 



way,) grown wiui many a 



But faiterest, that lu 
(Save the rough ' ' 

weed. 

And shuts the arenoes with roses rife 
Often fur aye against aspiring need } — 
But prejudice inrindble, and state. 



And fumes of hangtitiness and pride of Urth, 
._. ^ . , .. . men Uke hate, 

om the earth ;— 



Against their fellows arming men Uke hate, 
unequal from the 
, idolatry of gold. 



Holding we sprin 

And a wlde^prea . „ , 

A oold and calculaang lowt, a shame 
Unknown unto our virtuous sires of old 
Whose ancient bosoms burned for fame, for fame! 
Theif sons, leM noble, sufler this gross vice : 
The vytigHT great and the great nUgar met. 
Dare now, too often, a dishonMng price 
On virtue, genius, beauty, frienduup set. 

Thy vices these and more ; but greater fsr. 
Thy virtues shoot a ray of endless length ; 
Virtues that all thy vices cannot mar : 
That lift thee into grandeur, beauty, strength. 

'TIS thine with vigour ever to contend 
Against the wrong e*en Oioogh the wrong prevail ; 
*'li8. thine with dignity to rise or t>eiid. 
To triumph nobly, gracefidly to faiL 
*T1s Uiiue. and tnine alone to own thy faults 
And mend them when thou may'st;— at least to 

strive 
Along the narrow way. where ft^y halts. 
Of self.amendment, where the noble thrive. 
Thy libYal tongue calls by its name the thing. 
Thou canst not justify and wilt not hide. 
Nor in thy ear abused false praises ring. 
Of tho^ whose lips applaud, whose hearts deride. 
Thine is the hue of honour, thine the arm 
That rises in defence of i]\}ured man; 
Thy noble many live in proud alar^ 
To watch the dame of virtue and to Ian.** 

Thv vices and thy virtues these ; both known. 
The former sharply felt, suffice to make 
'iliy son an exile from his long loved home} 
For these I honour thee, for uose forsake. 

A little farther on, he partially, and some- 
what darkly, unfolds the design of his poem, 
as follows: — 

«* 'TIS done 
My sad heart's home I 

Plays the free wind, and, in my list*iiing ear, 
Slngt its loud hymn, and Calk on bis to^eafc. 



I am among ttie hflls, and here 
find; upon my cheek 



Myself sole auditor i and here I dare. 
Accept his counsel, nere, where none contend. 
Or, servile, cringe, or awe with haughty stare 
Or flatter or belie, please or offend. 

I am alone ; all Heaven above me soars, 
Orovels below all Earth ; the thunder cloud 
Hurries to where the distant tempest roars. 
And o'er yon servile city casts a shroud. 

Screams the dark eagle as he sails away 
Scorning the blast, the bolt, the hissing rain ; 
On tnune far shore he seeks his trembung prey. 
Then calmly to his eyrie mounts again. 

I stand upon a cliff: above me piled 
The huge, oroad firmament its arch sublime 
Boimdless expands : below me, undefiled 
Heaves the deep main. Type of insatiate time 
That all devours, art thou, tar rolling seal 
And thou, oh, blue abyss! above, around. 
Art a grand linage of eternity ; 
' FearfU, amaalng, fathomless, profound. 

A thousand keels furrow the murm*ring tide. 
Pass, are forgotten ; and a thousand more 
Appear, advance, approach, cluster, divide. 
Vanish, and leave it what it was before. 
And Time like thee, forgetful Ooean drear. 
The future hath not and the path hath lost; 
A moving present all, of hope or fear, 
Sleepiiig in sunlight or by tempest toet 

All passes ;-^I nor leaves a lasting traoe. 
Our sons forget us,— we our sires forgot 
Evil and good fleet by— ^ory, disgrace ; 
What is we hall, and heed not what is not. 

But in the measureless immense on high. 
The countless lamps of Heaven revolve, return* 
Resome their paths rtjoicing, in the sky ;— 
Their endless doom to wander and to bum. 
The present, there, we give unto neglect; 
The past and future are eternity. 
Chaj^less they roll in order and effect. 
And all that is, once was; that was, wiD be. . 

I gase upon these emblems, and am fain, 
Man and the world to shun or to forego; 
Upon thb high and naked rock remain. 
Honours and hopes forget, and Joy and \ 



And here set np my re^ and glanoe mine eye 

WX ^ j^^ 

- ^ r je pure and radiant sky. 

And firom my heaix, tear its false mask of mirths 



Downward upon tie prcme an^ dusty earthj^ 
Upward upon the pure and radiant sky 



Back to my bosom crowd the thoughts of yore» 
My spirit revels with his ancient mates. 
Throbs with new life unto his central core* 
Apd this new life to virtue consecrates. 

Millions of orbs, above, wheel on their oeurse; 
Thousands of leagues ot solid depth descend: 
Yet can I rise o*er all to being's soiu-ce. 
Or plunge below to where an life has end. 
My Uionght now walks the wave, now cleaves th» 

ground, 
O^laai^g, bortting, nature's firmest bars ; 
Now dives to central night, now, at one bound* 
Takes his far path amid the unknown stars. 

Struggling in the great gulf the visual ray, 
By endless depth dis&essea. trembles and sinks^ 
Yet on, my mind pursues his awful way. 
Nor l^rwn the mighty solitude e*er shrinks. 

* e • * * 

In this high solitude, no edioes wake 
The world's loud clamours, Ixrfsterous and long^ 
Then here all trammels from my soul I shake. 
And rouse to freedon with my rising song. 
Ify voice I fully loose, and boldly say. 
No bondsman's shackle shall my free thought i 
No slavish tribute to false taste I pay. 
Or for ^>plause or censure, long or caM. 
I will not offer, nor for gold nor fune. 
Immoral maxims to the sons of vice; 
I win net veil the poet's saered name. 
To pamper sickly minds with fond device 
Of nonsense dad io gorgeoos raiment rich,-> 
Ideas slight in many words dissolved. 
Or trifling meanings triflers to bewitch. 
Or pretty sense In pretty sound involv»l 
The .sensual sweetness too of tinkling rhymo- 
A light, but tedious, and servile chain, 
A barb'rous minstrelsy, a foolish chime* 
Here I al^ture, as infantine and vain." 

Our author then plunges into blank versa 
and his subject, videlicet: Chaos and the Land 
of Nod, which he calls the Reahn of Nought* 
the Creation of the Universe, the Elements* 
Earth and its creatures, and Death, their com- 
mon lot, which ends tiie first book of the six 
into which the poem is divided. We have 
akeady said, that this is not the best part of 
the work, and it is pleasant to find a man im- 
proving as he proceeds. After treating of 
1 Angels* Sylphs, Elves, Fays and the rest of 
the Supra-muadaiM creatioii, our author cones» 
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in the tibird book, to man. The fttory of his 
fall he declines to tell, as knowledge too won- 
derful fcNT one 60 weak and erring, and only to 
be sought iti Holy Writ' The origin and pro- 
gress of society from savagery to civilization, 
he treats of in A manner closely modelle i upon 
the account in Horace. In the fourth book 
our author sees a vision of all sorts of things, 
from which we select the following view of 
Italy, and of an emigrant colony settling far 
from their father-land, as affording a fair and 
rather favourable spedmen of his poetical' 
powers :— 

A^ibm, T IfM** on nniiny Inndfl whi^Mstmy 
V^'ltlj. iPiirpJir ((T^lp^l** or i^ulik'n, bulAlnf ftust 

Or it^**d "live*, riiii vf\ih c\t^w.rino: frtaSt, 

And turiiilcliLtg (rln^y Hirouph tl»'lr EumlU P*Jo 

Or fiSTi'^X* *AA whoTp UjudSf (i^trikrj<i ami hmg 
Ihv wot^ui«nV<i< av:p or rrii^h of foMut^ trv^i 
Of^ K(*iircl ffiiifiti', till' oirUuH'Jtot J hiim 
Uf lauiUy fTUiithtTil snimd-t, c^r ?i1irWlli]|f plfK! 
And tiintplewf dfdiii'p wTi-prenitli hi*„ [jfiH4'iit» (^hAmtfl 
1 Titt DO'irrtidA httiit ; «iid «ft hv ti«Ar% w^LI plv'^ocd, 
A Cur, ff^^iu htnltg^i' ffU<i4>A or dU^mt riK'Ja^ 
ai^f^vlvana mfUidy r^>t.f:hii foiii^d. 
\i<4 tfierr, on nil tliat wldf^ nmi btmntiH^tu^ Inud, 

In h^ipe'ii,''^ toil, wiib j-ckitty milnf^pt riiT;'4'd« 
Hh r'Ticpk tlii^hnnii' riT liiui^'r^ Ann hUt j^Uu'l*, 
e>tiipid ajift ^vild, t4^iUiif ft |ji<lri»ii>« t«lo 
Of iiaii) Mid M-Mit i<iadun<<l, uiul raiji! rE»iieoii]«d, 

J-lr-^Elli' hiii^ ■4Citlid'< ttit' ■■l)1>tJT il/ tht^ nnM, 
-^flt tiwpt'i/^r timn tlii' altM-tl things ht> rulc^^ 



N»Y, fflorr Unhappy ; tfi his ihinuft litvrt 
DrEi'd are the fount* tif jfjj t of nhoii>4H*in(* Joy, 
An J a i)^in*irtou* ^ilf d|it»-lcii^i>.K widi* 



lt>i Kuki/ul di^pthMf wtit'te should nrisp and ^mlii 

And bU'WBtKliii'ft-^. iii fond lK'n<^¥oli'«fii-4i. 
l>|ftdJilnfnl h\n aKlrf, ttith hjixufhty gniJt, 
II p ro«n^ ami iflftori-^ iitrloknm mimdj 
And t+ilnlH" ryv* Ihi- Um^id Aftod.-. uf oil^ 
That* tTum tfir pri>fyitsh>^ iin-s^n'*, iitii-tuf>iis mAj 
Or hnnty uttciijn*! thut liow /rrtiji Ui-sprd gmpi^ 
IHef'ding ftpftf'*? I'<*ii*'iiili Lhe htfi¥y A'l't 



Of trfuripliW lLlifid.ij or lii'a|i#o/ yt-lio* wilki 
fir lii* BtuJr«'<i frThnftrire of bvurd^^d ffttni 
pr hiA fJit |>»t:tnrH^ luid hk rauntJ«u0i[»rki; 



Yt't on lit* wrlmkU'd bfmt no mdliim^e dn,trna 
Ei ftfrtc?d f^-oiti liin w'l jilth i I1I4 hpuft In chUlt 
' A\in tito qnuiry L« tlii' niLiiiiini*d rix.>k; 
Wpiiiia Mm rvcri-tiitt idi'nmry InflTf u ft at, 
A fl\^^'i ^it"f ii|i '" th** ii^rntnl »'yt% 
Of «tim# ni(di tyrtint, frtr+mfftHT iliiui hUrfn^elf^ 
Wliflfte rrnpffiil nfm fum-mrhtti^iiVr him told*^ 
Su^pc-ndfd by ]i MtmUr biiir, ft hworrt 
VVhmi- tiolJit dt-^HIIfrh rc^uom, pnd i^^'hinn* edrtv 
Hv mii.y stton fni^l nfi J nif, tiiiouM •ip/^irt ar ri^jfi-t 
^uspLtic^nk ^hmdcri hiiiJri^<l, or t-ajjiicH-, 
Bf^x tb*' irm^p thiir hold*« in dnnd ili Imy 
l1lii Kltiiidt ri'morbfliL-iit iniiibitiaT of fjit«. 

From these I psm toftdlow o*er tiie brine 
A timid colony reluHsat, sad. 
Tnm thi^ir lo«t homei renrtaif In deflfmlr, 
Xmt conrHffe of th' omuren'd ; andL from tiieir land, 
80 long beloTed in Tam, for ever fled. 
To woody vfilds nr ridi but roioeleaa ahotw 
Where Natore, luoimstndned, tabottrs aloD* 
And poors forth rank fertility onaeen, 
Emriohinf earth in rain, or lavlflhin^t 
Wfth^aUds profnae and tirele0B, on the beMC» 
Unthankful, nnadmirinir* her great 8tdM» 
Thither they wend and see, in euld amaze, 

. Frodactiolia ncw» and beautif ni, and life, 
InhabMag stranjre forma unknown, nuprised} 
And, overhead, uiey eye a stellar eopc, 
Britffat and magnifioent, all orerwrft 
With wondrous characters nnread beCiM^ ^ 
Released from the green desert broad they land 
Alld rererenUy kin the chosen p--'^^ 
AAd hail the pleasant places ai 
Which none usurp from thorn writh Heartless power 

- llat owns nofoanlltf^to not, and fseiataoM 
la its haM selflBh breasit oompiuiionless. 
That wealth can put aside or force disarm. 

Here soon they build their huts of mud and 
thaifcdw 
House thds few malie slorsii naiftie their poor 

homes. 
And next, with spades, Uif fdrdgn soil they turn 
A^ *^—^««—r, (bits bosom motet commit 

" > woodlands, then,' 
£*^^ 
ABd Isoff Bimbls to •pfr«MiHid 



msn mroan wey mn 

)sen RrottiM, 
sandfakplainat 
!m writh heartless i 



Off uUi'r thi'ir ifw iuiL of lunot'eiu^e, 

Wttb wkftf snd f tiLldrpu bKnTt'd^ (hnt btTtre the oert" r, 

Soften th^ bi'nrt Diid rectify tlie Diind^ 

'I bi'Y Kiuintcr^ c^tnlv, tiiTuiiah tht^ ^hiule vfri'iie 

Uf tWir ttwu tiowrr^ nrr fVi^nls^ ti|>'MEn)f umHIctie^d, 

And eTPT-lxtiinti-ouA urni (uilsil^.'^ftil lli'uV4>n 

Humbly uddrran with y;\iMi iiiiJuV.^f[\\'iu^ dui^; 

Cii»*, in tUvlr- hov^U^ hy ihrir (^v'nlTig fire, 

I'ly th(> iiieriiGifiLf tm^ iuid n>i!rly '^nnp^ 

Tli I' hii rii**J>f fcl iJ 1^ I >od* irnM;i.-i>.-*it y d<" niaTH Is j 

Or ij^n^'ni''h«'dlli'^ bloik^^ wht'ti <<kk'n''^-* brntidaxromul 

Ana hl*>y-h|;ht fHdetli tTom the t wink htig iky, 

%VUiit time the buber tnoob hrr silver (*iir, 

ki ^nd mid j^nliUiiry miOpi^ty, 

JMi^<ift ofiweird tbrrKiKli ihtt dr«4Tt flrld;^ oT nlr, 

Or, wcret* wheels tielitnd briffltt-Hj'ti'd rliHidft, 

Leiidiniif tWm r*>lirj(trN Ihwt ijutvie tbi' intiic. 

The flih^Ver j. tin? Iris *'^ tlie ryi* uf benlth 

Or benuty^A Abininsr xtvsa ul* bLu^hltif; che«k. 

In tbi-ir hi^HjuMi'd ruKheA Hiirm, tKey t».»te r«po**fc, 

UntriJoTjkHi^y tli«^ iJioogbt of fiibWr'n knUa 

Or midtii|i^rt tt^- xti iiriiiH, or jnomlug cull 

(if grvi^y ^-^edltl^^, or teehk pnyii'i' 

Of (tpiig hunger on llo- tkix^hold Iftlff, 

Throfiiffi ivlio4e »caiit ng-^ thettltVf w^ittffli attogs." 

A brief picture o^ rural doiiieetic bappinen^ 
and we conclude :— 

To t belli, tii+^ hjjjipy rhlldr^n of tJifl bills, 
A roui'li uf down m the ivnnn lfO.^}in purr. 
Of their lov<Mi pnxtnerNj ffoldiuid gfnm of prlc*, 
Rof^'^ ntkd «xloUTi iiPd loiul i<oUK»dJ oi 0tr}i]|^, 
Or pijjesi midliduuiu mixed it) ubartim hifb, 
And fhofititi^ tbrouf >i iiiv sou) a trnnbluif juy, 
The jM^etry of serums stt'e*^ and HmStirnet 
ljiirTnon1[iui!i I'SktMryi iin'y find tTti'iti 1^11^ 
VrA one hprffoTttMi/iii lk«' jMlmi Imk" 
AfUljjkJUiHMK eye-^ t.tf boju^, ^tur.briirbt ftnd \iUi&^ 
Tt^^pllO^ Jilit^e tint Jitlfb^ HItrl r»Jtld)i i-bvekh, 
Like I'lii^tiiT'd duwiTj,. 4\nd ImlTiiy t»rejiilha itut&oufed. 
An tistuiy H klft5 thf^y nTuiti'h in ho^fji* froin **(kr|i» 
And pnttrle ^^ktd at i^oft )ouni rid<(>»< -hiaI]. 
I'lmt fiirnj not )i-t tbt'ir ivi]r4b< of Ktntttre fiillp 
Or |»tirT«e*if bulk nnd lAc^niilfig; not Ibe leafl 

Tiae fiitberS ht'iirt tbat f'^er und4.*r!9tiHid», 

Are eloqnefitp luid U'li a taJe ctf Inre 

And tH'jh'e Ami ^* elcJrtne from Ihe forest wild 

And dAily buttli- Ut hh, noine« bii^ J3r#t 

HLn wift", bU child, bl!<i rourh nnd hk repoflu, 

Senire he fltid^, in bi* uneiivied but, 

A xmulj, H Nniiidoul WutU of hn^tpUK^spi. 

Aud ^vhL■n Wf mund ^up i^'hi'i'l-* t^jwiurd^ the weat^ 

And, tvilixljiig^, ^A^-eUiiifr nn the inouotaln'tj tit|Ft 

Uitir. bin inUfU Ul tUf' i*lil<> l>|o.'diiii^ fnrlb, 

And ^iiitiloiv-f , from the lij^liixidj Aiid the I'HfTV^ 

!Ho»A oVr iheir iKune*, tbry nlnk ninid dry b^uveai 

And f-hep, rt^, ne^^tled iinder niip U' »lfi|r* 

^pt |jef(iire iJu' fydl ; ftjid i3jr4'uin?i on ht%ht 
Alt (ifiMni iiii'n'ii u-L*hi'ti, or t« thi>ni^ht>« of Henven 
iL,=n ... ., ,i^ fiiKiesi ^1 lib fsW't'i't shn^H-K of sot. 



They s^lept Ijefture tiw fydl ; wid 
A* (ifiMni 11 " ' ' 
FiJI u|> tlv 

To to this ia very delightful feadiiig, and we 
think our readen will not regret our having 
introduced Mr. Ball'k poem to their acquain- 
tance. 



Skmnaaow 



Weeds tknd WU^hwen. By the kte Alex. 
BalTouiv with a memoir of the Author. — 
Lizfn^ Edinbiurgh; Whittaker^ Tz«acher» 
and Go. London ; and Cufrr and Co. Dub- 
lin, 18S0. 

Tms ia a fMtkumous volume of proae and 
yeree piecee) by the author of Gkunpbell or the 
Soottiah Probationer, and some poetioed worin» 
as Well as variooa noyela, rerj little kiiown. 
The memoir which precedes the selection, will 
be tead with melancholy interest ; it is quietly 
and aendbly told, and affects the reader much 
more powerfully than if it consisted of an esaff- 
geftited a^ypeal to our feelings of compassion for 
genius pining under poverty and misfortune. 
Mr. Balfour was engaged in mercantile life ; 
the iMmdon hoiise with which he was connected 
failed in 1815, and he was suddenly reduced 
from copnparatave affluence to want, while, at 
the same time, his fcunily was, for ft series of 
iBOBth^ Umning under a succession of typhus 
feveim It was soon after this, that he com- 
pleted the Scottish Probationer, and removmg 
froB Dundee, his previous residence, to Edin- 
bui^h, he obtained a situation in a bookBel]er> 



his Hew o c€tt| >ei ti oii» combined^ prolMiibly» witk 
distress of miitd^ giikdually brought on paralysis^ 
and he lingered out • feeUe bodily existenoef 
(for his mental energies appear to hlive conii* 
nued unabated to the last,) until the 12th of 
last September, when he died. After thtf 
palsy haid deprived him of the power of movisgi 
had cripoled his hand so that his writing was 
intelligible to none but the particular membeif 
of his family, whom he employed as his emA* 
nuensis, and had nearly deprived him of the 
power Of articiilation, he compost foitf vo- 
lumed of poetry^ of which two were published* 
sijleen volumes Of prose, of which thirteen 
were pttbUshed* befeides pieces m • variety of 
periodicab and annuals, which woldd occupy 
neariy an eqnid space* This is no slight indft* 
eation ef strength and perseverance of charac- 
ter at all events; and indeed our authcn' appears 
to have been a most annable and excellent mani 
never giving way to disoontent» or repining ai 
the punfiil dreumslances in whieh it was the 
will of Providence to place him. 

His writings tarriv rise into the higheel 
order of excellence, but on the other hand« 
they nevei^ link beneath the middle standard, 
and oh the whole> the volume before us ie 
highly NspectaUe and creditable to its author# 
both in the prose and the poetical departments 
We shall give a short extract firom each, and m* 
oommelid the vohuilef which we understand ia 
pnUished for the benefit of the anthbr's fiunilf » 
to the fiivouiafale perusal of our readers ima 

Sketchei of ViSage CkahieUr. 

« Vou are alone to-day, Maigaretf** saiil 
Mrs. Grahame. 

** Jenny is out at the shearing ; but Pm no 
alane, my lady. I have just b^n reading the 
consolations oif Him who says, * 1 am with ycm 
ahrays, even to the end of the world,* and He 
has never left me comfortless." 

« Would you like, or be able to bear the av« 
in your little garden to-day ? 

** I have learned never to like, at least not 
to long for, what b inconvenient." 

« But we could easily assist you | and, na 
we intend pasnng half an hour witk yon, will 
Bgain bring you in*'* 

« Had this been the fitst titne yott had 
shewed me that kindness, I would heg yon not 
to take the trouble, although I doi^ ydu*ll 
find me leAh heaVidr now; for I*m wearing 
weaker." 

MiK Grahame and her daughter took each 
an arm, and the oli woman, oh her crutch, Vms 
slowly teonducted tO h rustic teat in the gaHen.* 

<* I kave meikle to th^mk my good firiiendn 
for, although I keta that tame dinna want to 
hear of their kindnesses ; but, dear Miss Cletny, 
I didna think, when yOn cained that seat to be 
put up, that ever I wad enjoyed it to meikle ^ 
but, when Jenny's at heme, an' ^ wind kywii^ 
she takes me out in the ^*e o' the day, an* aitn 
down beside me wi' her seam; I think tike 
canler iir refreshes my heart^ 

« How long have you now wanted thn mae 
of your limbs, Maigaret ?" 

« lt*8 ten years t^egane tiammas^ once I 
was owre the dixn: witb^t help." 

« And we ^d you still cheenul andhuipy ?** 

** 1 have gobd cause to be m ;— Pm kindly 
dealt with in the dav of adversity ; I hav« vet 
many mercies for which to b^ thankful; j^ve 
the use o* my hands, an^ also my e'siflkt» by 



which i am still aUe to read my ! 



count^ houses but the dose confinemflfft of ^it lu» ta^ght toe not to muri&ar. Whoa my 
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.gude-oMUi was ta'en iiae mo, I UtoHght that I 
was left defenceleM ; my WiHiam grew up, an^ 
}ie was cut down, like a young aflc ju^t coming 
to its strength ; an* now I am Deresved* jndeed« 
mid I ; but I was juatly, yei mercifully, cbas. 
lased for my mistrust, an^ repinixi^ ; I lost my 
al»I^<— an' then my Heayomy FaUier sheiK^d 
his kmdneas in my visitation : my Jenny was 
then little ither than a baim ; but He proved 
the widow's stay and the orphan's shield, by 
XHisinf up liiends for me ; the best an* kindeal^ 
I neeon^ indeed I'm forbidden, to speak o* : X 
want for naethiug, an* my lassie is grown up, 
who does a* in her power to keep me easy. " 

<< Does the rainisto: still caQ on you?" 

** Regularly: he was here last week, an*, 
sees me aye aace in the month ; his visits are, 
phrays pl«»aant, an', I trust, profitable. He is a 
fatthnd servant of his Great Master's ; mi^ iie 
have the pleasure, in this worltl, of seeing the 
work prosper in his hand, and be the honoured 
Instrument of turning many to righteousness.) 
Besides these visits, I hae mouy ane frae ither' 
goodeharacten; an' a' the neighbours, you^g 
an' auld* down to the vexy bainis, aie fond^fj 
add Margaret." 

« How trim and dean your UtUe garden is,; 
and evexT thing thnvjng so nicely! Who is; 
your eanielier ?" 

«' We got John Wright to d^ the ground, 
an' plant the cabbages an* potatoes ; h^'s a saSar 
wKiikinff man« an' puts thrpi^ a job in a w^er 
time ; for he was no laug .a^ut i^ : for onyj 
thinff else, it's a' my lassie's handiwaxk; an*; 
Wilfiam SmiiW wha was in the tither ,gloa- 
min*, says Tve the best ingans in a' the village; 
the lupins^ m%noinette, and sweet majorun^ 
loo, that B9[iss Clemy there was so kmd as 
bring the seeds of in her pocket; see how 
Tiottny they are, an' sae sweet as they smell !, 
these pinks and roses are so delightfu' ! Jenny's' 
a handy an' a thrifty lawie, she tents them a' ; 
up in the momixig weeding an^ hoeing, syne at 
her wark by the time that some ithen are only 
rising; an' the blessing o' Proyidence is .ly^n 
a' that she doefl» for you see ilka thii^ thriving 
around you*" 

A passing cloud jiow threatened a showerj 
and they conducted Margaret to the cottage. 

" Sit down, ladies, jtifl that scrow of a 
ihower gang bye," said the old woman. Ob- 
serving that they ^ere looking at the furniture, 
she smd : *< The house is hardly sae dean the 
day as ye use to see it, for Jenny's sair hurried 
jttst now; the has the har'st r^ to attend by 
sunrise; but she cleans t)ie house, and puts on 
my claesy ere she gangs out; tins lu»me at 
porritch time, an* nu^es my breakfast ; comes 
^ain at ^ner, an* trips awa' ilka timeas light 
as a lamb, and as hlithe as a Untie.** 

<< But I have heard that sEe is to be mar- 
ried ;*' said Miss Grahame. 

*< To youy my honoured firiends, I needna 
deny that she nugkt have been la her ain house 
ere now; but w» told Bobbie that she wad 
nerver leave mp J»lane an* hdplees. He kindly 
offered to tak me wi' hex. Xa» na, raid she ; 
my mither has aye had a house o' her ain aboon 
her head, an* i «all never be the means o' 
mrfrinn; her sit down at amCher*s-fire aide! 
Au* tnis your Ladyship sees that Pm keepmg 
her ixae ans wham I ken die loes dearly ; yet 
ilie^ as carefo' an* hi^y wi' me as if Jwere a* 
Icr atpop and stay m tlud wadd ; hul t trust 
likeH no iose ^er reward. Sea you aee, ladies, 
Xv0 mcBiy merely an* gryta cause io he 
f^autkhi*^ waHtiag Wi' pitKWt ro^gnatbiii 4»d 



not without hope, till it be His pUasara^ aft' 
His own good thne^ to caQ me hame." 
fiONNBT 

MH^iiHk'i thy (wm^f diffusa", rai!d WnreU^vfrtlh, 



once •awakeft (jm curioBity^ and prepare us for 
those stUl no less wonderful attributes which 
the dirine hand has so fibeially and so beneviK 
lently bestowed on the universe. 

** As these heavenly objects disajipeared firoi^ 
our astonished vision, our attention would ba 
instinctive^ directed to jbha eastern horizon, 
now gradually enlightened by the approach of a 
new luminaxy of far greater magnitude and 
powers .than any we Jbad yet contemplated ;-*- 
too vivi^ indesf^ to be examined by our weakejr 
sight, but whose influence is at once broughi 
home .to our senses and conviction — ^bestowm|f 
light, Ufe^ and activity upon all nature, and si 
once dl^laying a scene oi unparalleled grandeur 
apd comprehensiveness — such a variel^ and 
When sorrowing friends surround «y desihful bed. : °^d«' ""l tt^ingf-eo many causes and eflfacts-- 



Sliii^v liri^if^T vkti'"^ and fi<Hrl^ fif InvpUcr (rr^^n; 

'J 'Hi I" ^tr^'iitli 1.1 f vyf. Pi'iyw< «\r*it't<>f in the vilei 

MHodJonii^ niinjrU n|^ with tlip f rafrtitit fttiln ; 
Thij^i^jfb niimy mn Cfbjtjrt, rif-hJy hidtn.-*! ruuadp 

Thoupli #trujiAi^ nil J n*-w (iit» thrift humiiiiimMitoqnd, 

Afirtj tliituj£h bu'wildtTL'dj Imiirvr on tht? t*^*Jn, 
Bu rirh fhy falrj' set uism^j i»wwt the hflllowecl 
etrtjiii, 

EUBATU. 



'"WliUe flosting shadows to my eyes appear^ 

And dimly aeon those Ions' and fon<fly dear ; 
Whan I, thoufli dirkncaa o^er my sight is spread. 
From her whose arm supports my sinking head. 

Warm mi my «h«ek, leel soft the tender tear— 
The Mrting 4rop dy fond aiisctkMi shed ; 

Wheal stagnaut pulse, cold Umbs, and panting 
Breath, 

As iMBhingers, SDiiouaM spproaoliing death 3— 
la tiutdread momentL Jxird, in mercy, send 

Hie hope that plucks from Deatb the dreadful 

The fisUhSiatSMn, *< Tho' dost with dast auA blend. 

The spirit shall ascend on viewless wing, 
-Wbsse sorrowhasno place, and life shall neverendl 



Pcmdar Lectwrea on Ab Study 4^ Natural 
ISistory and the Sciences^ Jfc, as delivered 
before the Isle of Wight FhiXosophical So- 
ciety, by W« Lemmiere, M. D. second edi- 
tion.-^LQndon, Whittaker, Treacher^ and 
Ck>. 1830. 



Wb peireire that a taste for the study of 
Natural History is spreading pretty renenilly 
tSiroughont tSie empire. Institutions in which 
objects for study are collected, and whose 
members hold meetangs for the discussion of 
scientific subjects, fUre already established in 
most of the larger provincial towns «f England. 
It is to be hoped that the example of the sister 
country wffl shortly be followed in Ireland, 
where materials for the purpose are so very^ 
abundant. From the work with the tatle of 
which this sriScle is headed, we find that such 
an institution has been for some time in ex> 
istence -at Newport, in ihe romantic Isle of^ 
Wight, at ^Hdiich it af^eais that some one; 
of the meHdmrs dalivsfs a lecture or disooursej 



; so much contrivance wi^ useful reettlts.«4m9 
such a subsenrience to one grand system, as at 
once with language irresistible to bespeak the 
omnipotence of the Creator, and to sink all 
human attributes into comparative nothingness 
and ins^ificance. 

« In every direction we should observa some- 

i thinff on which to fix our attention er to 
awaken our curiosity, to -elevate and add dig- 
nity to our sentiments, or to call forth owi 
most unqualified devotion. Countries of un- 
bounded extent, a very limited pro|»ortion of 
which can be embraced by <mr imperfect vision* 
would present ta our c^wer^tion, in some 
partsy mountains of idmost interminable eleva- 
tion, whose summits are enveloped in per- 
petual snow J with corresponding vallies, whose 
abysses cannot be contempLated without horror. 
In others, more moderate elevations, which* 
while they add variety to the scene, attract and 
give direction to those winds, which, chained 
with moisture drop fertilising showen on the 
vales below ; — or, upon extensive plains, clothed 
with vegetation in all its shades and varieties 
possessing ritdity, growth, and the power of 



regeneration to an indefinite d^pnee ; and sup- 
portii^ a stiU higher class of animate sub- 
stances which, from the important place thev 
hold in the creation, deserve a separate notice. 

The following interesting account of the 
Tarantula, is a specimen of the descriptive part 
of the work : — 

** The Tarmtnia, of the fetal effects of 
whose p<HSon, and of tiie influence of music ia 
the cure, so much has been said, is of the 



on some scientific sul)jact, /on iha oocaoon ofj qadw itribe, poesessmg, in most particulars, att 

each Baeetii^ of the sooiety. The pc^ular 

lectures contained in this pleasing irofome wave 

deHrered on such occasions:: and without having 

any personal knowledge of M author, we 

would strongly recommend their ferusatai; 

being calculated to pr^uca a taste for enjojpin^ 

the pleasure derivable from the conteraplation 

of' the worics of the Creator, in ihosa persons' 

who may not yet have turned their attetttion' 

to «uclii subjects, while to those abaady ao-- 

quainted with the scienoes which tiiev discuss, 

must be pleased with the eloqiiant style of tha' 

composition. The following ^xtzaete will serve 

as an exam(de >— 

« Commencing our 4)baervatioas at the olaat 
hour of night, when all terrestial objects an 
obscured umler the veil ofdadmessy andanimata 
nature is sunk into repose ; our eyes would be 
ureeistsbly directed upwards. AndC&ers, the 
vast expanse of heaven, studded a»d admad 
with inaumemUa laminarias of various aoagai- 
tttdes .ai»d at indafinita distaaoefl^ «ach aaheer- 
rient *o fixed law]^ and fanned fair purpcods 
be^n4 J^ hvoi^ imifmihmm^ wphA at i 



the chacaeters peculiar to that ^ecies of insect. 
It is a native of Italy, Cyprus, Barhary^ and 
the East Indies : in the two fonner couatriaa 
credulity on the one hand, and imposition 09 
the olhttr, have fiscal H a quality ii^iich it does 
not merit : viz. the power of destroying human 
life by ita Ute, ualess timely prevantod by the 
most faaeiaating music Accordiagly, traaral- 
leiB ia these countries have (umishad us with m 
number oi amHSBg aMcdote^ strougly iUustra* 
tive of the -effects of flnperstitiOn on the huma4' 
mind, vshaa unealighiened by the' beams af 
scieBoe* «r where txaditioa has closed the daor 
to reason and the most obvious oonvictioB* 
These anecdotes, which must be Amiliar 4a 
every reading peiuen, we do not deem neeea» 
sary hare to datat ; but shall merely ofasarN^ 
that the bite of the tarantula as never iiu- 
flioted hx4 wheR aeddentally irritated 1 eaui 
though it always pradaees most severe pmss 
swelUag^ and dieoalAratiott o( tha part» aai 
in fiOBstJtatioM of particular iftitability, ^ants 
lag fits, a pa stt ad ifl aftctiaas, and eyaaaen^ml* 
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ezperiencey (founded upon a fonr years* Ke^- 
dence in the south part of Europe and in 
Barbaiy,) proved fatal ; nor could I learn from 
others, that such an effect was ever produced ; 
the symptoms being readily removed by the 
remedies, which I shall hereafter describe as 
being efficacious in the bites or stings of other 
Tenomous insects. 

** This animal, which, like other sniders, 
is made up of two divisions united by a slender 
thread, tba one eonsistinff of the head and 
breast, the other •f the belly, rather exceeds an 
inch in length, and is of an ash colour on its 
breasty belly, and legs, and underneath is distin- 
guished by bladdsh rings. It has eight legs 
united like that of a lobster ; and eight eyes, 
two of which are red, are larger than the others, 
•ad are placed in Jront : four others are placed 
transversely towards the mouth ; the other two 
•ra nearer the back. This ttumber of eyes 
seems necessary in an animal whose existence 
depfnds upon its activity and vigilance; and 
particularly as the eyes are iyunoveable in the 
socket, and therefore cannot, when required, 
turn in different directions. 

'< Its poisonous mechanism consists of two 
nippers or fangs on the fore part of the head 
with strong points^ toothed Uke a saw, and 
terminating in claws lik^ thdse of a cat. A 
little below the point of the claw, there is a 
small hole through which the animal emits the 
poison ; and from this apparatus, its means of 
attack and defence are derived. 

<* It is stated to prefer the bare fields for its 
haunts, where the lands are fallow; but I 
have seen it near houses, and within the yards, 
and sometimes even in ihe adjoining apart- 
ments. 

« According to Bingley, it lays between seven 
and ei^ht hundred eggs, which are hatched in 
■ the spring ; the pcu-ents being very short lived, 
and seldom surviving the winter. Like other 
ephiers, it makes a net or wall round its dwell- 
ing, which is generally about four inches deep 
in the ground, and half an inch wide." 



Bertha*B Visit to her Uncle in England, S vols. 
London, Murray, 1880. 

This is not, as miglit possibly be supposed 
from the title, an exhibition, real or fictitious, 
of the odd impresnons that might arise in the 
mind of a stranger to our habits and institu- 
tions, on a first introduction to European so- 
-ciiety. Such works have often been composed 
by eminent auth<HCs, and answered the end of 
jamtising English readers very -successfully. 
Witness thepopularity of Montesquieu's Persian 
Letters, Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, and 
more recently Espriella's Letters by Doctor 
Sonthey, and Hajji Baba in England. The 
plan of the present work is that of a supposed 
series of extracts from the journal of a young 
My, visiting England to be educated along 
with her cousins, and writmg home to her mo- 
ther in Brazil, an account of all the remarkable 
things she saw, read, or learnt during her resi- 
dence in her uncle's family. As a journal of 
each day's occupations and acquirements js given 
eeperately, the Sundays afford an opportunity 
for instruction in religious knowledge ; as the 
other six do, for the various bracches of physi- 
ology, geology, description of places andthkigs, 
and in short «vfry department of civil informa- 
tlon which mkfht be supposed to come within 
the province of an iniAlligent apd well-taught 
JOug lady. This eaUiiie is akilfvUy ailed upi 



and both m the number of subjects discussed, the rest of tiie swallow tribes; for they never 
and the manner of treating of them^ the work open their bills, in flying, but to snap at tfielr 
reflects great credit on the editor. It has Hke- prey, and they shut them with a sharp peculiar 



wise die important advantages of being* conve- 
nient and attractive in fonn, and very unusually 
cheap. We select a passage from tne jonmaC 
when Bertha is about to set out on a journey 
finom England to Ireland, which will enable 



our readers to judfe of the manner in which 
this very deserving fittle work is written. We 
could easily and willingly cover a great many 
pages of paper, in refutation of the saucy iim~ 
nnation implied in the " Even in Ireland," of 
the first paragraph of our extract, but it is more 
magnanimous to fcn-bear. At least we shall 
not take up the cudgels till we can experience 



^^ —- That stem Joy which wsniors frel. 
When they meet foemen worthy of their steeL 

"12th. — -The com fields are coming into 
ear^ the hay harvest is going on, new flowers 
are springing up ; and all the walks and gar- 
dens, and shrubberies, are in the highest beauty, 
and yet we are going to leave this dear place ! 
To-morrow we are to quit Femhurst and all 
its happiness ! But that is a silly feelmg, for 
we all go together, and surely we may make 

ourselves happy any where, even in Ireland. 

A year ago I was just leaving my dear mamma, 
and (^ happy hcnne to whuih I had been so 
long accustomed, to place myself among stran. 
gers ; — and now I am goiug among still greater 
strangers — among the Irish. But my uncle 
says they are a ^varm.hearted, hospitable peo- 
ple, and that the country is ^ so full of objects 
of interest, that I shall not have to regret the 
employments of Femhurst, nor even my fa- 
vourite gardening experiments. 

" I am happy to tell you, that most of these 
experiments have succeeded very well as yet : 
particularly one I have been faying on my dah- 
liahs, by budding them on the roots. They 
have already produced some very flour' shing 
plants, and as the bearing buds were employed, 
they will blossom this year. I must make you 
acquainted also with a little bower, which we^ 
have all assisted in making in a channing spot ; 
it is eanopied with woodbine, and lined with 
moss; and you might say of it — 

"It this TitMihfB bower, where fairies phiy 
Tlieir antique rereU in the glow-worms light ? 
Moss and wild thyme are all the weeds wHch stray 
To pare her palace with a green delight 

" As we were taking our last walk late this 
evening, we saw the goat-sucker, which is 
nearly allied to the swallow in its form and 
habits ; though generally larger in size. Fre- 
derick, who is my chief preceptor in everything 
relating to the feathered race, tells me, that, 
except on very dark, gloomy days, these birds 
are seldom seen till twilight. That is the time 
the insects come out which form their princi- 
pal food ; and, he says, it is probable that the 
extreme sensibility of eyes calculated for that 
period of the day, could not bear the Hna^ltng 
%ht of the sun. Their mode of perching is 
singular, as they place themselves lengthways 
on a branch, and not in a cross direction like 
most other birds. The mouth is uncommonly 
lam, fringed with bristles, and moistened by 
a Mutinous fluid, to which the smaller insects 
adhere; and you may therefore conceive the 
destractive powers of this bffd, for it flies 
through their swarms with its voracious jaws 
wide open, darts in every direction at its larger 
prey, and swallows all, without ever closing its 
bilL It is in this last circumstance ' that it 



noise, which every one must have observed. 

*« There is no end to the variety of nanies 
which this bird has acquired in different parts 
of England — goat-suckers — goat-owl— fern- 
owl — -chiun-owl — wheel-bird — dor-hawk— 
night-jar, &c In mort of these names there 
is some allusion to its peculiar habits, its haunts, 
its motions, or its noises, except in the first, 
which is the conunonest and the most absurd 
of all, as if a goat would allow itself to be 
sucked by a bfa-d ! And yet, however ridicu- 
Ions, my uncle showed Frederick, in Aristotle 
and Pliny, that the ancients gave it a similar 
name. 
^ ** I understand that it is not a very common 
bird here ; but we saw it for a considerable 
time rapidly wheeling round and round a large 
oak tree, and hawking among the branches in 
pursuit of the fem-chafer, its favourite food. 
The hawking of this bird reminds me of an 
amusing pasrage in the Persian Sketches : 

" « At Shmiz, the Ekhee (envoy) received 
a. present of a royal falcon. Before going out, 
we had been amused at seeing our head falco- 
ner put upon this bwd a pah- of leathers, which 
he fitted to its thighs with as much care as if 
he had been the tailor of a fashionable horse- 
man. I inquired the reason of so unusual a 
proceeding. * You will leam that,' said the 
consequential master of hawks, < when you see 
our sport.' : 

The first hare seized by the falcon was 
very strong, and the ground rough. While 
the bird kept the claws of one foot fastened in 
the back of its prey, the other was dragged 
alouff the «tmnd till it had an opportunity to 
lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which it was 
enabled to stop the course of the hare, whose 
efforts to escape would have tom the hawk 
asunder, if it had not been provided with the 
leather defences which I have mentioned. 

The next time the falcon was flown gave 
us a proof of that extraordinary courage i^ich 
its whole appearance, particularly the eye, de- 
noted. It had stopped and quite disabled a 
hare by the first pounce, when two greyhounds, 
which had been slipped by mistake, came up, 
and endeavoured to seize its pri2e. They were, 
however, quickly repulsed by the falcon, and 
with a boldness that excited our admiration and 
astonishment.* 

" And now, dear mamma, I must go and pack 
up my pretty writing-box which my uncle has 
given me; it holds paper, and pens, and ink, 
and pencils, my journal and accounUbocdc, and 
every thing one can want ; even a nice little 
red leather case for colours, which Caroline 
made for me; and yet it b not above two 
inches deep. It is quite flat— but I can make 
a desk of the lid, and at it b to lie in the bot- 
tom of the carriage, under our feet, I have 
put it in a green doth cover. I was afraid it 
might be troublesome; but my uncle and aunt 
know how to make every one ccnnfortable with- 
out inconvenience to ethers. 

** Thb b my last line from dear, hapny 
Femhurst! *^*^^ 

19th Jose, Worenta-. 

« Thb morning, at seven o'clock, we jet 
out en our journey. Every thing had been 
arranged and packed the day before, so Uiere 
were no- delays in the mommg; all were jmnc- 
tual, and. I assure you, mamma, that I was 



1 • J» ^•iW ^ »^«www»y ^mu ■■« ^ VBVW^l*^^ T ^#«M ■■■Willi |i|glj lAWIf X VtBS 

chiefly differs £x>m the martin, the swift, aiid|roadj% «id my wofk-box and tmyeUbg-boc^ 
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iii^ mj hands, before my uncle gave the first 
mnmoDfl for aasembling. We hare several 
books in the carritige, but no loose parcels ; 
and within-side it does not look as tf it was 
prepared for a long journey. 

" Poor little Grace has been left with the 
Maodesy in whom my uncle and aunt have the 
most perfect confidence. 

** We hare seen the fine old cathednd in 

this city, and the porcelain manufactory, both 

of which I had intended to describe to you ; 

but my aunt recommends us tcr go to bed, ai 

we are to be up very early to-morrow morning, 

in order that there may be full time for seeing 

the carpet manufactory at Kidderminster, on 

our way to Shrewsbury, where we are to 

sleep. So^ S^ night, though it is scarcely 

yet daric What duurming long days there are 

in Uus co un try compared with uose of Rio. 

^' 14th June, ShrewBbnry. 

'* Sweet la the dubious bound 
Of Bifkt and mom, when sprsy knd plant are drenched 
In^w. 

« Everything was in that state when we 
%et out early this momUig from Worcester; 
it reminded me of all my uncle had told me 
about dew, and I' took the opportunity of ask- 
ing him if dew is formed in the morning — * it 
coDttnues to form in shaded places, after sun- 
rise,* said he, < but there is a shorter interval 
between sun-rise and its ceasing to form, than 
between its first appearance in the afternoon 
and sun-set ; though Dr. Wells thmks, that if 
the weather be favourable, more dew forms a 
-filtle before-and a little after sun-rise, in shaded 
I at any other time.* •* 



ficial memory highly beneficial to the student ' A Comnr^iermve Orammar qf Modem OtO" 



grajAy and History ; with Mm, Views, 
Ostumes, &c pp. 462, by W. Pinnock.-^ 
London, Pool and Edwanls. 



We sincerely hope' that Drs. Staunton and 
Hayden may reap the profit their labours so 
well merit, in thus aflFording to medical students 
a well translated manual of this kind. The 

notesandreferencesevince considerable researcb, Pinnock*8 improvements on the School Histo- 
and an acquaintance with the productions not ries, and Pinnock's nine>penny Catechisms, are 
only of French, but of (rerman anatomists. known to alL We are glad to see this new 

edition of a Geography with which historical 

questions on each country are combined. The 

^ , _, . , *. /. » questions on each chapter of the work are sub- 

Sacred HUtory, m the form of Letter^ -^^^^ ^ ^^le same manner as m Pinnock's 

addressed to the Pupils of the Edmbursrh •'jg jj^^^ ^^^ ^ther histories. The book con- 

Se»ionai School Pwt L compnwng the ' ^^ ^ ^^ ^,^ ^,f i^fonnadon well ammged, 

period from the Creation to the Death of ^^^ is nicely embellished in addition to its 
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A Sy^em of Regional and Surgical Anatomy, 
Parts 1 and 2, translated from the French 
of M. Velpeau, with additions, and Litbo- 
mphic Pmtes. By Charles Frederick 
Staunton, M. D., and George Thomas 
Hayden, Member of the Royu College of 
Surgeons in' Irehind. — J. M. Ledde, DiU>lin^ 

SuiCE die commencement of the present session, 
no fewer than five translations of medical 

'works have issued from the press of Dublin — 
Richard's Botany, by Dr. Clinton ; Andral*s 
Pathology, by Drs. Townsend and West ; an 
anonymous translation of a German Treatise 
on ** Parasytie Tumours;** and a Translation 
of the Dublin Pharmacopeia, by Dr. Barker ; 
and now we are presented with the work, of 
which the title stands at the head of this 

'notke. 

From the nature of our Journal, and its 
devotion to the interests of general, rather than 

'of profesnonal literature, any remarks we mwht 
£eel inclined to make should necessarily be brief; 

iwwever, we cannot let this opportunity pass, 

•without expressing our most unqualified approval 
of the manner in which ** AndralV admnrable 
work hat been offered to the English reader. 
As an instance of pure and elegant diction, it 
stands unrivalled in medical translation, and 
reflects no inconsiderable credit on the talented 
andiora^ of whose dassical and collegiate attain- 
ments we are not irnorant. 

Of Uke book before us, we have merely to 

that -works on Regional Anatomy 

the singular advantage of combining 



maps. 
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1. 77ie Oriental Quarterly Review, No. 
London, Hursi and Chance. 18d0. 



1.— 



A review entirely devoted to East India affairs. 



M 

This little book is written by Mr. Wood, the 
amiable and excellent authbr of the various 
improvements in education, particularly the 
education of the poor, so admirably carried into 
effect under his superintendance in the Edin- 
burgh Sessional School. His account of that 
School, and of the otber Parochial Institutions 
for Education in Edinburgh, together with 

Stricture, an Edua.t|on in gen«nJ, U in high , ^ ^ ^„^, ^ ^r. Buckingham, 
and de««Ted reputation, a. a treat.*, fuU of ^^ ^J ^ „f ^^^ ^ j/^^ 
j<mnd«r™e,a.weUa.ofonginal.ty andbene-1^^^ „f 4. /0K^»,r. |H,nfr« for u* Teaw. 
ficence of mind. The present work u a plain ,„„^ ., ■ ,. „ v!„ niZ^ a™. ™-_ - \ 

and sensibly written eStome of the Penta-l'"^*' ""^ '''* '''"^ f^'liSZt "«'» "? P"°') 
r' . ."r' . , •^ , .. . . but we hare an uncle a Dnector, and like not 

tench, with ««».oma exphmations, ~rving to ,^ ^ ^^ etemaUy abu-sd. 

remove the difficulties which might arise m the i _, . ,. '^i . . ^ . 
minds of the young, from a perusal of the text. | ^he leading article, hmug a review of seven 
Of courae it is not at all mtended to supersede ^.^^ ^" ^P^ "*' ^' ^"^ <*'^?'" **»*» "»« 
the readmg of that part of the Bible itself, but^.»^">^^^l««»,^»»J?"'f^.*«i?^« » ^"^o- 
merely as an explanatory remembrancer, in the ^^ portrait of the Eiist India Company.-. 
form of lettere addressed to young persons, to; j^« relipous and moral unprovement of the 
whom the Sacred Volume is supposed to be! J^^^» " t'^*^^!^*^*"^ ™jiew of the Rev. G. 
ah^y ' familiar. Among the numerous. JTw'*''^ ! ^'''^ ^? ^t .'^'^^^ i. :^'^^* 
"Libraries," with which the present age' VII.,on D»Agmcourt*s Histou-e de I'Art pur 
abounds, the author decbres his anxiety to ^. Monumen^ depius sa decadence an qua. 
supply a Sunday Library for youth, and so far,*^* ««fl«' J^« ^ son renOuvellement au 
as his Uttle work extends, we can safely con- •«'«^"?*» is to i» by f«- the most mterestuig 
gratuhUe him on having well and fuUy accom- W^. '?. the number. The want of aj)haoso. 



plished lus object. 

A ' Syitem of Geography ; including also the 



practical hints with the dull routine of anatb- Franklin, Hall, Humboldt, Head, Denham, 



phical historian of the Fine Arts in Englanc^ 
is Justly admitted and deplored. Our desultory 
efforts to supply from time to time this im- 

ElimenU of Astninomy. feT^y^o,^".: ^'^'TS'^^JJ^ ^^l^^eSfbt^ 

^TL 1"^^ ^ rV"^*^ il:j m^jth'LT'^rnr A;s! 

and Bovd, Edmbuirf. ; and Sm,pkm and ^he truth i^ that to write a suiUble 

Marshall London. Ew«,g» N«o Gewra/ Pj^j,,,^ ^^^ ^^ Artii during tfa« middle and 
^Mcw.— Same Publishers. / u* ».• r 

«««.« » »M»« remoter ages, requires a combination of powers 

The estimation in which Mr. Ewing's talents, 'no* easily to met with in any one in^vidnaL 
as a teacher and compiler of works of instruc- 1 Antiquaries we have, and artists we have, but 
tion, are held, is well attested by the number 'pwro sound taste, united with solid learning and 
of editions throihrh which his pFoductions have patient research, can alone suffice, to form a 
rapidly run. Geography is a subject upon writer capable of doing any thing like justice to 
whiclC until lately, we had scarcely any res- 
pectable elementary work in English. We 
remember having studied in our youth, a book 
called Sharman's Geography, the one in gene- 
ral use, we believe, in this country, whicn our 
subsequent «acquaintonce with the world*' hath 
tought us to regard with considerable scorn, 
mingled with our former horror. We rejoice 
to see the great improvements recently made 
in this class of school books. 

To the usual information respecting the divi- 
sion of each country, four sections are sub- 
joined, treating of its Historical, Political, 
Civil, and Natural Geography, and occasional 
exercises are annexed, containing questions 
upon the preceding pages.\ The Atlas is well 
and clearly executed, ~ and contains the cGs- 
coveries of the most recent travellers, as Parry, 



MieaL deint to w -to crate a i|>edw of «rti-i 



Chippertoiiy and Buitkhardt. 



such a subject. The invention of art, and the 
period of its progress property called ancient, 
have been ably end tastetully recorded in the 
ra^ of Winkelmann, Caylus, and others. — 
The productions of modem continental artiste 
have been duly commemorated by Vasari, 
Tiraboschi, Lamd, and a host of distinguished 
names, but it remained for M. D*Agincourt 
to supply the annals of the intervening and fhr 
less inviting period, and six folio volumes en- 
riched with no fewer than three hundred and 
twenty-five plates, attest at once his taste, his 
genius, and his devotedness to this, his fovourito 
pursuit, during a lonff and laborious life, spent 
in traversing Uie galleries, the museums, and 
all the most value^le collections o^Etuope. 

Russian Antiquities, Burithardt^s Travels, 
and Came*s Eeeollections of the East, are the 
principal of the remaining articles not inune- 
aiately relating to the Infies. 
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Nv.6. 



•uryk Fek 1830. 



TTe rejolcd to tee so excellokit » work on so 
imporUAt a subject as Agriculture, (forwMch, 
if the truth were knowD, we entertain quite as 
much esteem and respect as for the art of 
nakittg books,) flourisntng, as Bhick wood's 
Qvaiteriy appears to be. The present is a 
good and varied number ; the article on the treat- 
ment of cattle in winter, we read with great 
interest and, as \i'e are strenuous advocates for 
the general growth of green crops, as winter 
feedmsy we earnestly recomme n d it, as well as 
the pnse essays on drainage, the cultivation of 
Xiueenie, and this constmctaon of lime-kflns, to 
the perusal of socti of our readers as rejoice in 
the possession of broad i^reen acres. We 
would also draw their attention to the expcri^ 
mtnta .o» pkMighing 4owm book-wheat as a 
tnamara, more cspeoally. as we conceive the 
Editor of thaJovnal toentertain an unfounded 
^huUee against that important tBode of sup- 
plvmff k deficiency of mamira, whii^ is, after 
alt UM movine power in agriculture, and the 
Urat and most miportant 'object to be attended 
to by eveiy skilhil former. 

& BkekwofKtaM^azim^.'Sos. 152andl5& 
ParU 1 and 2. February. 

A Siamese Number, and without a Noctes. 
Atkerstoa*s Fall of Nineveh is very unneces- 
aarily, nnfairiy, and uncritically abased* and 
Moore*s Lifo of Byron* et Byronus ift 
nncritically over-praised. Had the great 
Christopher empl^ed his quizdcal powers upon 
Master Thomas Frognall Pibdin*s Tour, we 
iluak they would have suited the subject <|uite 
«s well as the wishy-washy, qualified panegyric 
bestowed upon him. The review of the Young 
Iiadv*s Boo^ is cood* in the etyle of goodness 
seauiar to North. The paper on the Art of 
J>rossiag the Human Body, is abundantly 
comical; byrthe-bye, we oundves *< seriously 
•ttcUne'* to write a philosoplu^bLical essay on 
Diets, coBsideBsd as one of the Fine Arts, and 
the propriety of establishing a national costume 
4»B.tM llxed principles of true taste, ths very 
.first time we can snatch an hour from the 
wekhtier affiMrs of this naughty worky-day 
^fFond. Crusty on the Decay of the Picturesque, 
is an exceUent article, and we heartily sympa- 
thise in the foeliiigs of the writer. 

4. TkB JDmUw Mouthfy MagaziM6t Na 2.— 
February. Tyrrell and Tuns. 

It gtves iis very great pleasure to be able to 
recommend this new Periodical to m% favour- 
able attention of our readers. It really doe^ 
great credit to the conductev% «ftd we have 
only one nunked defect to point o«i— namely, 
the want of any distinct pcHtictd character. 
Our readers will probably Qule at such an ob- 
jection condttg frcmi such a source, butcarefully 
as we do^ and always sh(dl, avdd the satject in 
the columns of the Literary Gbcattv'were we 
conducting « Montiily Ma^tzine, we &ould 
certainly make politics, in the larve and most 
•nlightened sense of tiie worl a leadfa^ 
most interesting feature of thft worik. The 
hint is kintly meant, and will ^^ ^fN ^ as 
Idndlr taken. In conclosion, We have tooon- 
gratuMe <rttr Cl^ on pos s es si ng two Magaadnes; 
m^ML, not only in eheaimesB, bnt in gc 
tnteteit, aftwayv eiMplbig pcAttled interest, tifp- 
ym% a m of<iit» m >t i opolk<if 6w>t1li»iip. 



6. TULm d mUwiimmtifMmMtm^ FebniaiTr 

189a— Iiondan: Hunt, Chanoe and Co. 
A v«ry spirited and pleasant Nnmhsr; bnt this 
Magaaine, like the last we have noticed, alto- 
gether shuns the sutject of politics. Tke 
attentioQ paid to subjects oonnacted with Ira- 
land, in this and tM London Magasine, is 
highly complimentary to this ooantry ; and with 
the very flattering panegyric on ourselves, con- 
tained in the paper on the Revival of Irish 
Literature, we have evenr reason to be par- 
ticulariy gratified. Indeed the Notices of the 
Dublin Literary Gazette, in the leading Lite- 
rary periodicals of Gkeat Britain, have been so 
numerous, and so uniformly fiivonrable in the 
very highest degree, as somewhat to surprise, 
as well as please us. To the Editors of very 
many newspagersy we also owe our thanks. 
To those, and they are not a few, who have 
paid us the deUeate comnUmeid of &ihering our 
offspring, by appropriating our labours to 
themselves, without aduiowledgment» we 
would recommend Mr. Curren*s favourite 
toast: << honour and honesty;** to which they 
may perhaps respond as the bar-maid ^ to 
him, '<aye! our absent friends!** 

The London Monthly, New MonthtUv, 
and the British Magazine, must tie over tul 
next week. 



tonchpffidth. ThaBMMi«f AnOidtswid 

of Vitikind wat^ mia^^ with tha cry of va»» 
mce. In plac# of the iictitions cvasads^ 
wliich Buonapimrta dinoted against Rnasia» • 
real crusade is formed agniasi himseli Hot 
th^ra is no need of Ofders to raisa armies i they 
are formed of themselvei^ under tha names m 
Landwehrtoid ZofN^fhcna.**, 

The oatastroohe is slichtk touched on, and 
he comes to tne neriod of^ the Coiuress ^ 
Vienn% which he diancterisee in the foUovii^ 
jns4 isms;— . 

« Tha Congress of Vienna was opened; and 
its first acts canted to vanish like a dream, that 
reign of philantfaropjr, of equitable, and ma^ 
nanimotts policr, whidi had been seen to dawn 
even in the midst of the tumultuous events of 
the invaidon. The people t>f Gknnany and ^ 
Italy mw themselves pnt 19 to anctkm aa m 
reward for their fideUty. • • • • • 
They all strove which would most azert a coiu 
quermg diplomacy. The dexterity of statesmen 
mended with the stroke of a pen, the oveisightaaf 
generals. In this lottery of kiqgdmnaaaii |pro- 
vinces, the wheel of fmtone alw^ tvned tp 
the advantage of the three great monuchiea «C 
the North. The prmnisss u^iich had baen 
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Msicire de F\raatee depuii Ja RtttttMnOkm. 

Par Ch. LacreteUe.— Paris. 
Thm work forms one of a series of Ustories 
written by M. Lacretelle!, which begm with 
the period of the rei^ of Hennr II. to tSie 
reign of Henry IV. mdnsive. Then foHows, 
in 14 vols., a History of I^Vance during the 
Eighteenth Century, of course induding the 
glories and horrors of the Revolution. To 
some of our readers this distinffuished antiior is 
doubtless already known, and mose to whom he 
is, will hail with satisfaction the same impartial 
pen, exercised on the more recent Histoiy of 
the Restoration, and its consequences. 

The preesnt volumes extend 60m I8U lo 
1820 ; and two more, are to bring down the 
history to our own days. The work begins 
with a sketch of the F>«nch empire, traced in 
laqps and mastariy characters, aeriiaps, lalher 
severe in its judgments of NnpelB on , r e spe ct ing 
his measures for the attainment of power, and 
too little considering the minagemenU so indis- 
pensably requisite in humourii^ the foibles of 
his countrymen. Theauthor thus reprehends the 
mode of Bonaparte*s aocesoon to the empire : 

^ The assumption of ero|Nre was magnificent, 
cold, and darkr---and, although a Holy Pontiff 
had deluded from the Alps to come and crown 
the new Charlemagne, noming seemed reliffious 
in thb theatric^ scene. Men yet felt them- 
selves In tke presence of a great man — but of a 
great man fauen.** 

Unquestionably had not the FVench people 
Hked theatrical scenes, Napcdeon would not have 
treated them to them, and if they did, it 
was'telitic, as well as self-gratifying to him, to 
induce them. M. I^icretelle goes eteadily 
fkacoi^flk. the period above mentioned, and we 
could extract many fine passages, but from the 
usnalrsaBon, (want of room,) we must foriMar^ 
and confine ounelves to the following brie( but 



« However, a warlike tcuupori breaks forth 
in all tin North <f Europe; the cafainett aae 



to the people were foiyotten by commosi 
it these pnomisss which iiad been aud# 
at the time that the Landwelnv the IjMidstum^ 
the Gterman Univenities, ihe/HetUk ^vkiugp. 
exhausted their blood to raise up thrones ahnoat 
brought to the dust There was no cevsmoi^ 
iuAving new masters to people^ in passn^ 
fledks on to new pastor% without ever consult* 
ing those who won or lost by the change.*— 
Manner^ customs^ laws, taxes, habits^ all 
were overturned. The Catholic asvcdLe the 
subject of a Protestant Prince, the inhalntani 
of a free city arose the subject of an absolute 
g o ve rnme nt. Old recollecnons and new anti- 
patinesy all vrere disn^^arded. The pen of the 
diplomatist operated as many changes as the 
swotd of Napoleon.** 

Most persons wfll coincide in these ophdons, 
and also with those on the Hobr Alliance; 
toatotrange, mysteriotts bond, se ereiu giy formecl 
for the extinction of liberty, which, fortunately^ 
since the death oi its most enlightened memher» 
Alexander, is &rt filling to dec^. Ti^ 
crudtiee exercised by the Royalists in the 
South are justly reprobated, particulariy the 
assassinatien ef Manhal B^wml and other 
officen^ while the Army of tha Loire wae 
nobly laying down its anas, and, as M* 
Lacretelle says, still showed ilself the Gfmid 
ArmSel We have also a £tfr and nnprejudicad 
account of the strange perversion of intdlect 
which seemed to pervade at that period the 
Rcftl Council— the aiisctation of I <rnu% dating 
thecAorlsinMn the nineteenth Tear of hie rein» 
and other puerilities^ which fiued the enligni-> 
ened part of the nation with sunrise and dia> 
satisfaction. Theproceedii^ofthegovernmenlt 
since, on thelaws of the press, and other solgecta^ 
have not been treated af in sndi a manner sp 
toeatisfy the French themselves. They seen 
to think that M. Lacretelle is too mdukpeni ; 
however, foreigners will be better able to jnd||^ 
<m that subject f indeed, a tone of medstjitiow 
is visible tmro^ghout all hb writings and it in 
difficult to retrace such recent events te tha 
satisfttftionef-a people excited as tha fVoack 
hate been* and are at pvsent. Theatyleip 
ple aa ing, and tmly Jiistoncalg a ceaej Bgpn Mai n ee 
wffl, however^ be foimdt» not in •<Mpmd|i M^ 
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A DAY IN TOWN, 



I AOnilBg WM glooKAjr, Im^Tjt Mid k>». 
ttd I bad tetioAd Biyaelf to 



Bt A RAHBLEtt. 

entira dqr at hoiiM, polkhiag oertaim piqiMait 
p—g BB in mjr Log Book» when b^ door 
openings preMnted to my astonished dght, a 
tall figure enveloped in a boz-co6t and JB&kher 
nflBk-kerduef. Thofe was something in the fixed 
gave of his dark eyesi which beamed from under 
a hat ^rawn down fiv upon his forehead^ thai 
anRsd mei and I rastinotiyelj hurried my wide 
ipinad MSS. into aA open drawer, dreading 
lest the great unknown might be an angry an. 
thmr commg to take signal vengeanee «fon hii 
nriewer in his dsn. 

He dowly unbuttoned two dreadnoughts^ 
and unfiniing the banner of Boxiana from h» 
neck, diqplapd the pereoa of my wihl and 
thy friend» f^ank F**-^ I wus OYurjoyed to 
see ban} yean had rolled over anoe we met-* 
and at the Tcry moment I had been antkdpating 
the meny erenh^ we should haine» and the old 
rsoeOectiDns we should ooiyure upi for <« we 
hadhewrd the ehimesat midnight ;" but alas I 
how wus I disappomted at his mfonning me» 
that his Tint was to be of only twenty-fottf 
hour's dnr»tM»« and that he eakulated upon my 
^ adirating the entire day to showing him the 
liona of our far-fimied dty; he concluded a 
mlgndid panegyric upon my qualities asciee* 
rsocy by an enumeration of about five hulidrail 
p we e us with whom he had partieular bueiaeas, 
and abeirt as many, eomraiseion% heehoidd peiw 
eenaQy enecut^ybr mjmrj^imd in the eotirtry* 

I was .thunderatrusk at this mmouncsdiMiti 
and for some nuotttoe felt like the Worthy ma« 
described by Coleridge»iu «the Aneient Mtt> 
liner" impelled by two oppoato dcetiniee ■ 
*«TiieWgddte*yigtfc 
For hsl^iirdtbe loodbttsooa.** 
And although t certainly did not hear the 
aforesaid basmn, yet I ment^y heard the mut- 
tered maledictions of an enzwd Editor, and 
abnoet e)aailated-uwW sbail I do? *DoV 
said i^ friend) who caught the hal£-uttered 
wmde-^' Bo ! why fvn me your best bowl of 
Bohea, and an infinite series of eggs and hot 
roIK f^ I have been traveiling all night» and 
hare the appetite of a Boa.** this appeal was 
eoBcineive. 1 seated my friend beade me^and 
began talking over our plafis for the day.—* 
Now, you are not to suj^mm^ most ia^isitive 
and pcnetratiitf reader, that I had any tall 
nnlicked cub ofn country cousin to deal with> 
with whom 1 ehould dive into the bowels of 
the Oollege kitchen, or scale up to the crown 
of the naval stylite in SackviHe-etreet— nO| 
Uf friend knew the di^ as. well as I, and only 
widbnd to iee what dian^ time nnd the march 
ct mtdlect had made, since his last visit to our 
nkiag metropolis. 

tim was e^uallv unambitious of walkii|g the 
cold and comfortiem corridors of the now de- 
earted Costom4iottsa and indifferent to the 
chanos of that Archimedes of epring looki^ 
«nd ear trumpeti^ who rei|;ns paramount in that 
splfdid money office, which waserst the houee 
of Ijcgishitura of Old IteUaad. 

Breakftst over, and bnvingnenoadedmyfiieiid 
tod^mde himeelf of certain heatheni^ytndi^pes 
to his dress, yclept cM* aa^ t^ boots, (em mere 
iiaennaKle mode of investing his lower .mam, 
wuMiout for the Four Courts, wheiu Fiuuk 
imllie W toM lN|i|MM 4« 
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way he remaiked the extrsme filth and mud- 
dinees of our streets. My e^t de corps, as 
a Dublinite, was touched, and I triumphantly 
pointed to a placard which ornamented a waU 
before us : it ran thus^^ 

« It having appeared expedient to Hb Ma- 
jesty*s Ministere to pbice the Scavenging Coiw 
poration upon a new Jboiinf, and for the feature 
to di^nee with idl cleansmg of the streets of | 
Dublm, on Friday next, the 80th instant, will 
be sold by auction, a great variety of mud- 
spoons, scraperi, shovels, spades, scoops, and scn- 
venms, all which being very little used, are 
neany as good as new. 

« Also various Commissioners, Secretaries, 
Gerks, and other/ea-ofikers, bv mch of candle, 
if not previously deposed of by private oon- 
tract*** 

This mtitffied my friend, who b a reasonable 
man ; and we at len^ arrived at the Courtis 
when having soon dispatched our official busi- 
ness, we were, preparatory to our departure, 
makinr one tour of the hall, crowded with 
wigged barristers, keen-^yed attorneys, and 
pale Htiflants, when hearing the sound of mer- 
riment tosue from the Court of Exchequer, I 
drew aside the curtain, and saw tlie safiron 

visQged Cheops-like figure of Baron S , 

listening with imperturbable gravity to a cross- 
examination trhkh convulsed the Court and 
even the crier with laughter. 

Leaving this, we pMsed the KStig*s Bench, 
where the cit>wded doors and paeftages, not less 
than the sound of a Kerry accent, neatly dove- 
tailed into a F^nch prouundatlon, uttering 
the singularly novel and Unused quotation : — 

* Orest, f^lorf oos, snd free/* 
told us that the Member for Ckure wuk on his 
legs; and after a vain effort to get within the 
precincts of the Court, we lefi Uie building. 

We now perambulated the streets for some 
houML during which 1 took the importunity of 
showmg my mend the Turk in Grafton-street, 
end the tiffer in the College of Sunreons :— 
returning Uience, as we strolled up Westmor- 
land-street and turned into Foot's to replenish 
our respective mulls with unsophistieated Lundy, 
from the hands of that passionless pale-eyed 
little old man, with the grey hair and the gny 
coat nnd the grey buttons, who roust be the 
double of that celebrated thomme pHa, who 
persecute^ Kiipoleon — he seems, indeed, ae if 
he were t^ part of the machinery of the great 
riobe itaelf, handiug out peunyworth's of snuff 
Mnee the beginning of time — a horge placard, 
totting fbrth the contents of Uie **DtJBLm 
LiTERAmY Gazette,** catiffht my companion's 
eye, aftd he immediately began discns^hig its 
meiit si fo r he had seen it hi the South. (^ee» 
tieki fbflowed queetion, so mpidly, us to the 
names, chati^ters, pro f e mion s and pretemftons 
of the tarioos conhibutofi^ that I becM 
fhirly exhausted; wlMta, peiteMttg that 
knew moM about that aM^Wftg i ^ M in g topi6 
than I cared to tmik, he Muntly demanded, 
whatdo you mean by ymiT Pentagonak? littte 
did he know, at the moment, the difficulty of 
a n e we i i ng that Unfcrtunato and ttyhig f«^*«> 
I endeavefured to evnde it, as trell I miffht^Wl 
itWasinvain^ and I l!Vl» obliged to unndd tfat 
inyst«tious sectet ; in fiiet» said I, what Ikwe 
FMMgunals wete mennt to be, the editor 
M^ ^erhape, kno^'ive ; but I eertainl^ do not; 
all I can say of the matter 6^ that nbMt m 
fbHtt^ihtiteoe I reedired. Iridic ntbreakAwl, n 
note, oommmidlkig my iMtetiiMieeut 4he «dltor^ 
tkib nme t veaiiig, intimaling tint 



I ehouM prepare mys^ to be particularly biilr 
liant and facetious in conversation, as ** fidtk 
he*d prent it.*' A postcript hinting something 
savoury about devilled kidneys and /nmc^ roii^ 
decided my ready acceptance of the invitation* 
After this I rode out, visited various nublic 
places, heard all the on dits of the day, and then 
returned to my lodgings, ordering my servant 
to deny me to all comers, being determined to 
bottle up my conversation for fiie evening, and 
not eyen trust myself to an bterriew with a 
membcfr of the deaf and dumb institotion. 

At length it was evening, and I set out for 
the meeting. On mv arrival, the hall-door 
was open, and I dasned at once upstairs-^ 
piMhed into the Smictmm — and guem my sur« 
prise on finding theroom in almost total daric*> 
ness. There was, it' is frue, a huge biasing 
fire, and before it sat the &t, rounit, mippy littla 
figure of the Bditor-^-tbe prince if entice, and 
the wale o* men— 4iMt asleep. I pulled out mf 
watch, and then discovered that I had mistikea 
the time, and had in mv impadenoe ceme mT 
hour too soon. I lighted a candle, and becan 
to search, amid a mountain of loosely-pUed 
papers, to which Ossa was a wart, for a printed 
book ; for I scrupled to wake the Bditer-* 
fatigued and exhausted ae I knew he was— » 
having that day scribbled the leading articlee 
for three first-rate London PeriodicnlB — Re- 
viewe for Blackwood, and the two Foreign 
Quarterlies — written the Irish for the London 
University Maffoxine— and composed all the mis- 
eellaneous artides for the Christian Examiner| 
as well as the ori^al poetry for three weekly 
Journals. In my search for some book to while 
away the time, my eye rested upon two large 
packets, which pieeped most invitingly fhmi 
the Editor's pocket, and though in ordinary 
cases I detest the sight of an original MS. in 
the inteusitv of my curiosity and idleness t 
withdrew this quietly, and without difttuib- 
ittg him — one I found to be a collection of 
rejected articles, tied with a large piece of blad^ 
Uqie, and htbelled— ruino us sw amp the con- 
cem in a week ; the other, I bhish to confeel 
it, Was headed----mems. for oonversa. at the fini 
Pentng. 

I was so utterly horrifM at the delibetato 
basenew of this iniAeuf^-q^ proceeding, that in 
my indignation Ireeoltud to fbrego the pepperad 
kidneys, and took my departure that mo« 
ment 

But, said my friend) what did you do with th# 
premeditated Balaam? Nothing, as yet, saM 
X^-but I am now in treaty for it wi^ tha 
fidKtor of the --^-^ Mamine, whose fortune it 
wouldmake; but if he ^Mwld be stupid dMM^h 
tomtfu8otb« oool hundred, which is all I ank* 
1 shaU have an opportunity some of these daya^ 
when eirr Ed t to e l i off to fbx*h«nt or oock^sboot 
In the eou«try^ 4nd shew him up in his owm 
Qetetto as hi diwrv ti s* Bfy friend, thereupon, 
entered into n minuto eritidnn of the eon^ 
tentsof the Oaiette, and left nothing mukotioedf 
from th» " Gentk Render," l» Now L to th% 
«mostdear Ladv,** in No. V. 

But with nil the genevnUi^of y«ur Editor, 
•Hid he, and he ciitahily doee M^m rather n 
kiwwtog hand, ^ obaervu teit though the pi^er 
is in genend ^mtf niealy "** g»t up," then um 
mMtnkea which mar 
offset oT .tim meet ii^eUectunl paipnge» 
and- wlMh n little cumiMi atteaiiett mj^ 
certainly prevunl. Theartisle on the Qmwi 
tmly, faremmpH m y o ur h e^ nw in cm et 
two ^noea qprito ittniillifiUib JlMhw I man 
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enraged with the Aristarchus of the Gazette, 
for his unprincipled enormity ii^ the matter of 
the Pentaga. a sense of Justice constrained me 
to vindicate him from this ill-founded charge, 
by assuring my friend, that if, according to tne 
Northern proverb, he has need o* a lang- 
Bhankit spune that sups kail wi* the deil, so he 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

ParU, January 90, 1800. 

A 17th letter from M. Champollion, dated 
Thebes, June 26th, appears in the Monit«ur 

^ of Wednesday. M. Champollion announces 

requires a sharp-pointed pen who corrects !>» tW« letter having paid a visit to a perfect 
proofs for him, and the deuce of it is, my dear kittle temple, called the little temple of Isis, 
fellow, I added, that after you have revised "*^ Ameophiom. Some of the paintings re- 
your proof as clean as a whistle, and got to bed ' P*'e«e»*t*n? Ptolemey Soter the 2nd, the god- 
with eyes and fingers wearied and aching atj<*<^** Hathor ( Venus) and others, are as per- 
four o'clock in the morning, you find next day, feet as if they had been recently produced, and 
as I know by sad experience, that the paper is | apj>e«^ to be in a verv good style. From the 
published with half your corrections newly. P»>oting and the sculpture, M. Champollion 
blundered, and the last state of your article ; 8«PP<»e« that this temple was erected by the 
is worse than the first Besides, continued fi*^*» Ptolemy, two hundred years before Christ. 
I, forgetting my just causes of mdignation, and I ^•. ChampoUion's letter whic h is very long, is 
waxing warm in my advocacy of him whom I entirely devoted to a description of the temple, 
once rejoiced to call my friend, you know ^^"5** ^oM be uninteresting to the general 



such infernal concerns are quite too ** base and 
mechanical*' for the refined and elevated mind 
of our illustrious president. 

By this time we had reached Hayes's, and 
dinner time. Shades of Kitchener, how odori- 
ferous is Calipash — ^how restorative MuUa- 
jratawnv. It is not generally known, that 
Jnayes is in possession of the receipt for that 
valuable sauce, so pathetically described in the 
Almanach des Gourmands, as one ^ith which 
« On peut manger son pere," and although 
neither I, nor my esteemed friend, had the slight- 
est intention of such an unfilial repast, yet we 
did commend ourselves to the tender mercies of 
the he-cook — and elbowing onr wa^ through 
some dozen of booted, spurred, moustached, 
and Bpruce-loddng ho^Ms, reached a table in 
safety. 

Sans hmS&aagef Hayes's is the only dining. 
Immbo in town for single gentlemen or parties 
quarries — Morrisson*8 is absolute starvation 
without you dine with the Beefsteak Club, or 
are vulgar enough for a civic feast. 

In the evening we thought of the play, and 
adjourned to the Theatre. Oh for words to 
express my esteem and admiration of the 
manager, he has worked a great and hnpor- 
-laiit revolution — the Theatre is no longer the 
«cene of bustle and confusion, no longer is heard 
the din turmoil and incessant roll of carriages 
arriving and setting down, there is no crushing, 
or squeezing, no losing of shawls, and shoes, 
wigs and waistcoats, all ife peacefiil, land quiet 
as the Custom-house, we ascended the broad 
and dimly lighted stair of the box entrance, to 
wake the sleeping check taker at the top, and 
reqiiest his acceptance of our billet : w« paced 
the lonff lobby, and the saloon, but still all was 
sad and deserted, the only living thing we 
encountered was a broad fat figure, with m 
aeal skin cap, sacking an orange behind a 
counter, thinking most probably tkat home 
consumption is preferable to de|»eadance upon 
a foreign market ; we placed ovnelvcs in a box 
near ih« stage, the reatos of our selection 
being that it was the only <mm inhabited. Two 
ffrate looking old gentlemen occupied the seat 
before us, ix^om by their conversation we 
discovered to be bofeid-holders, mourning over 
the melandiGfy prospects of the house, 
- LnlM trrthe ikciinj orchestra, in wfaidioiir 
old fneild the Bass vidl teemed to hkre taken 
an otAate, we soon fell asleep, and did not awake 
tin It was tfane to dress for Lady L's 



•oir6e^ and' when next we meet, y«ra shall hear 
ham -we ^Mnt our ev#niti^ in tawi). 



reader. 

A sudden thaw 



has come on since I last 



London, Febraary 9, 18Ul 
No woric of parUcular interest has been pub- 
lished since I last wrote you ; several, how- 
ever, are announced for early publication. In 
the absence of other information, yon may not 
dislike to receive some particulars respecting 
the new Literary Union Club, slight notices 
of which have appeared in the newspapers. — 
This Club, which has now nearly 000 mem- 
bers, was established by Bfr. Campbell, the 
poe^ for the purpose of bringing tc^ther lite- 
rary men, and forming a sort of Kepublic of 
letters. Orignally the entrance money was onhr 
2 guineas, uid the yearly subscription 4 gui- 
neas; the admission has now been encreased 
to 4 guineas, but without any addition to the 
yearly subscription. All persons of respecta- 
bility connected with literature, and al»o pri- 
vate persons not iu trade, are eligible to be- 
come members. Among those already on the 
list, are several persons of title, officers of rank, 
in the army and navy, members of Parliament, 



wrote to you; but I do not think it will be of|&c Reporters upon the paUic press, are ex- 
long duration, for it has been partial ; and ner- eluded, it being considered, tiiat although many 
sons most conversant with meteorological af- 1 of these parsons are highly respectable, there 
fairs state, that we mav expect a furwer and | are others, who are not so; and, therefore, it 



even more severe frost m February, 

It has been for some time renaiked* that 
whilst great encouragement was given in Pa^ 
ris to painters, the act of engraving was rapidly 
losing ground. The publication of the Lon- 
don Ananak, with their splendid gn^hic illus- 
trations, has, however, created a proper spirit 
of emulation here ; and we may nope to see 
in another year or two, the same encourage- 
ment given to engravers as in England. For 
the purpose of encouraging this art, a society 
has just been formed, with a capital of 200,000 
francs, which is to be applied to the purchase 
of engravings, and the distribution of medals and 
rewards, to successful candidates for the appro- 
bation of the society. There are various re- 
gulations by which it is expected to keep up 
the funds of the society, so as not only to 
maintain the present rate of encouragements 
and prizes, but even to add to them consi- 
derably. The king, and some odker members 
of the royal family, warmly patronize this in- 
stitution. 

^ Great efforts are making by the French mi- 
nistry to improve the Cotton and Woollen ma- 
nufactures : for this purpose persons have been 
despatched to England, to obtain information ; 
and it is intended to offer premiums for vari^ 
ous impBovements in the diJflSurent branches of 
cotton manufactures. 

The Theatres have, on the whole, been 
pretty well attended, notwithstanding the se- 
v^ty of the weather ; but several of them are 
notoriously in a state of bankruptcy. Agood 
deal of interest has been excited among Thea- 
trieal persons, by an application made by the 
celebrated actress, Jenny Colon, to have the 
marriage between her and M. Xiafonte, an- 
nulled, on the ground of its having been con- 
tracted without the consent of the mother of 
Mademoiselle Colon. This marriage, it ap- 
pears, took plaoe'in England last year ; and as 
Mademoiselle Colon was abundantly of age, 
there would have been no ground for the pre- 
sent ajpplication on the score of the non-con- 
sent of the mother, but that M. Lafonte was 
as tired of a wedded life as his wife, and there- 
fore offered no opposition ; the consequence 
was that the lady'a prayer was granted. 

Thm6» X. 



would be better to exclude them altqgetiier. — 
The Committee have engaged the old Athenae- 
um Club house in Regent-street ; but they hare 
been able as yet, only to fit up one room for 
the reception of the members. In a few days, 
however, the drawing-rooms will be opened ; and 
in March, the dining-rooms will also be r^y. 

It is intended that the eating part should be 
conducted with ev«ry regard to economy, but 
that hizuiiee ihidl be provided; and that the 
cooking shaRbe as perfect as possible. Their 
head cook le to receive ^800 per annum ; and 
the wines and provisions are to be of the finest 
qvalitf ; yet is expected, that a good dinner 
of fish, poultry or joint, tart, &c. with a pint 
of excellent wine, may be had for about 8s. 6d. ; 
coffee, and all other refreshments, will bf on 
the same economical scale. There is to be a 
conversazione once a week ; and it is intended, 
if possible, to have shnilar institutions formed 
in the different capitals of Europe, so that lite- 
rary men may in their travels find themselvea 
at no loss for good society. The plan has been 
communicated to some of the leadii^ persona 
among the literati and artists of Paris and 
Vienna ; and it is expected that Literary Union 
Clubs on the same principle, will soon be esta- 
biisbed there. An idea k entertained of har. 
ing a peculiar waistcoat, to be worn by the 
members for eTening dress in public; but thia 
has not yet been regularly discussed in the 
committee. 

The cold continues to be intense: but it 
has been remarked by medical men, that the 
great severity of the weather has not been at- 
tended with such fatal effiscts upon aged tasii, 
infirm persons, as on former occasions. 

The. Theatres are pretty well attended ; but 
of the two lai^ ones, the favourite on the 
whole, excepting the performances of Miaa 
Kemble, appnirs to be Drury-lane. At Co- 
vent Garden, however, the expenditure is said 
to be less, than at Drury-lane, the system of 
nightly salaries having been nut an end to — 
except in the engstfements of Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble, and Lady mlliam Lennox, the former of 
whom has ^oOper night; and Uie latter, I be- 
lieve £S0. At Drury-lane, Mr. Keane is said 
to have £60 per night; — an enormous annk 
certainly npchi' the whole*: but he appeaxa to 
be iirorth H to ^ managet; 
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Edinboigli, S2ad Febmary. 
• In the piiblishing world, nothing very in- 
teretiing is stirring. Moore's Life of Byron 
is of course the principal topic at all literary 
parties Dr. Inglis» one of the most eminent of 
our Scotch divines, announces ii work on the 
evidences of Christianity. I understand that 
two of your countirmen are preparing worics 
for Constable's Miscellany ; tlie one is .a 
History of Ireland by John M'Caul, Esq. 
M. A. of Trinity Coll^;e, Dublin, and the 
other a History of Modem Greece, by Thomas 
Keightley, Esq. author of « Fairy Mythology.' 
•The Ntaih Briton^ a new paper to be pub^ 
lished twice a week, under the management of 
Dr. Browne, from whom a good deal is ex- 
pected, commences its career on Wednesday 
next. It is in contemplation to establish here 
a Literary Union, something like that jivhich 
has recentljr been set a-going in London ; but 
as yet nothin|r very decided has been done. 

The publication of the Waverley Novels 
proceeds pro^rously, the current impression is 
now 30,000, and the back volumes are bring- 
ing up to this as quickly as steam and ;aien*8 
huids can accomplidi it. 

The new number of the Edinburgh Review 
is printing rapidly, most of the articles seem 
heavy. T&re will be a review of the Laureate's 
CoUoqnies ; I dare say nothing complimentary 
will be said of thdm, if we may judge from 
former exhibitions of the spirit of the review. 
I am afraid the Edinburgh is a sinking concern, 
not 2000 copies are now sold in Scotland. We 
are absolutely doing nothing here in tl\e literary 
way at present. The Waverley Novels, new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
Bladcwood's Magaxine, are all we have to 
keep us alive. 

On Thursday last was held the first public 
assembly of the season. It was rather gay, 
thoogh not crowded. On the whole, however, 
our assemblies here are dull things, terribly de- 
fident in liveliness and spirit. Scotch ladies 
' aiB never quite sure of themselves when brought 
into contact with a number of strange faces. 
They are apt to be stiff and uneasy. Besides 
they give nothing at these assemblies, but 
weak tea, and that most insipid of all kinds of 
Uscoit, Galled « ladies* fingers." It is impos- 
sible for any human being to sustain for three 
boors, an equable flow of spirits iqwn such food 
as thisu The dancing commonly begins about 
half past ten, and ends about one. Ova fancy 
balls are better; but Edinburgh is not the 
^aee for public assemblies. There are, 
hoover, a more than nsual number of jnivate 
parties this winter — ^many of which are de- 
lightful — to those who luiow how to make 
them so. 

Braham, who was recently in Dublin^ makes 
his a|^»earance here this evening. He is to 
xeniain only a week. 



ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
This Society has recently been much occu- 
pied with the recommendations respecting their 
body, contained m the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Irish Estimates, last session of 
pariiament The leading features of the 
regulations reoonttnended by the. Committee 
flf the House^ were to chaige foj^ the So- 
ciety's lectures, instead of continuing them 
gniuitoiisly, and to reduce die estimate 
fsr any department not yielding, by the price 
charged for admitBian,iaOOL per aoiuuiH ^ l«ast 



To dttcontinue the present mode of admiesion 
by ballot, and to enable any person to become a 
member by paying the admission fee and annual 
subscription, which should be fixed at such 
sums as might be deemed most expedient. By 
these means the Committee hoped that the ex- 
penses of the Societv would be mainly defrayed. 
The adidce contained in this report remained, 
like most mere speculative opinions, altogether 
unheeded, until Lord F. L. Gower addressed a 
letter to the members of the society, informing 
them that his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
concurred in the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and was of opinion that the society's 
early and -effectual co-operation in the intro- 
duction of the new regulations which it sug- 
gests, would afford him the best means of re- 
commending in favor of this institution the 
continuance of that parliamentary support 
which had hitherto been extended to it. 

This letter, it appears, was received during 
the smnmer recess oi the society, and conse- 
quently remained unanswered till it re-assembled 
in November. A select committee was then 
appointed to take the subject into immediate 
consideration, and ' the result has been a letter 
in reply to that of Lord F. L. Gower which 
may be fairly viewed as the society's defence of 
its character as an institution of national utility, 
and the justification of its present modes of 
proceeding in opposition to the alterations re- 
commended by the parliamentary committee, 
and approved by the Lord Lieutenant, but de- 
precated by the society itself. We have been 
favored with a copy of this interesting 
document; but as it is very long, and we 
are pressed for space, we shall confine our- 
selves for the present to a few of the most 
striking features of the society's case as it is 
here presented to Lord F. L. Gower, by their 
assistant-secretary, Mr. Hardman. 

" The Royal Dublin Society, desirous o 
taking this opporttnity to lay before your 
Lordship the general objects of the Institution, 
and the advantages derived to the public from 
its establishment, has directed me to state, that 
the Society maintains five Professors, namely, 
of Chemistry, of Mineralogy, Mining, Natural 
Philosophy, and Botany, to give Lectures on 
these subjects of most extensive practical utilitv, 
and has supplied them with apparatus, not only 
adapted for the illustration of the principles of 
the Arts and Sciences, but also for the exhibi- 
tion of experiments, on a scale not attainable 
by private means. 

** A very commodious Theatre has been 
erected, in which the professors dfeliver tl»eir lec- 
tures ; this is capable of containing near 500 
persons, and it is generaUy well £uled, which 
the Society considers a gratifying proof of the 
estimation in which these lectures are held by 
the public 

<^ The Schools for instruction in the ornamen- 
tal arts, form also a branch of the establishment, 
of great practical utility, comprehending Figure 
Drawing, Landscape and Ornament, Archie 
tecture and Sculpture. The instruction is gra- 
tuitous and a ready admissien given to all young 
persons, properly recommended, who evince 
any talent for those arts. 

« The Society feels a pride in adding, that 
some of the most distinguished masters of the 
arts of painting and sculpture, were educated 
in this Institution, and cultivated under the. 
auspices oi the Society -those talents which 
have raised them to a bjgh reputation in other 
countries. * 



" With respect to the Lectiires delivered by 
the Professors, the Society fews that any pi^i- 
duce which they could anticipate from annexing 
a price to admission, would be so small, as 
completely to exclude the prospect of any pe* 
cuniary advantage worthy of consideration^ 
being derived from that source ; the class of 
persons in the habit of attending these Lectures 
consists, for the most part, of students, and 
young persons, in a walk of life too humble to 
enable them to pay a sufficient sum to realize 
such an expectation. 

^ But the Society is perfectly ready to mak# 
the experiment of fixing a price for admission 
to lectures in the department pointed out in 
the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

« With respect to the admission of Members, 
I am directed to state, that the Society is en* 
joined, by the ejqn^ess terms of its Charter, to 
proceed by election ; and the Society is humbly 
of opinion, that this mode of admission has 
never operated to the injury of the public In 
the course of near t^iirty years there have not 
been above four instances of the rejection of a 
candidate ; idiile the number elected since the 
year 1800 has been 739. 

The Society humbly conceives, that the 
abandonment of all power of rejection (if it 
were practicable) would be pregnant with cour 
sequences highly injurious, if not absolutely 
destructive, of the well-being of the Society, 
and the proper management and government of 
its internal affairs. 

" With respect to the Museum of the So- 
ciety, it is, in strictness, the National Museuin 
of Ireland, and is an appendage to its establish- 
ment particularly valuable in a country poor in 
such public repositories. It contains collections 
in the several departments of Natural History, 
and an interesting assemblage of antiquities and 
works of art ; and in particular, it contains a 
laige collection, every day increasing, of the 
mineralogical productions of Ireland; and this 
branch of Natural History is, in fi^ct, indebted 
to the Society for its introduction into tliis part 
of the United Kingdom. It is hoped, that it 
has some claim to share in the bounty of Par- 
liament, so amply extended to the British 
Museum, in a city and a country where wealth, 
and the sources of information, are so far more 
abundant. 

The protection afforded to the Society by 
the Irish Leginlature was uniform. One of the 
last acts of the Irish Parliament had for its 
object the maintenance of the Institution ; so 
large a sura as jC15,00Q was appropriated, in 
the year 1800, for the purposes of its establish- 
ment; the Parliament thus evjncing, in the 
last hour of its existence, its sense of the value 
of the Royal Dublin Society — and committing, 
at the moment of its dissolution, its favourite 
Institution to the protection of that body to 
which it was about to transfer the superintend- 
ence of the general interests of Ireland.'* , 



T "^j 



THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Dowton has continued to exhibit diving 
the past week, at our Theatre, in all those 
characters in which he has obtained most ce/' 
lebrity, without, however, attracting what A , 

termed^ in th^trical phraseolc^ry, (good housdk^'^^^ t *^J, ^. 

In Dublin, as well as London, dramatic }^^A ); '« ^-l 
appears to be on the wane, and the j[||ianagfra / <' ^ 
have, in conseqitfince, been obliged to withdr^ '"^ 
the productions of all our best standard authors^ ^p. 
in favour of the ephemeral fusions of mo4el:ii^ - 
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Writeitft Md niserabl* td«|»talkm« from the 
¥rtfaA ^ag^— ^ Harieqoin and Code RobiB,** 
Und tho Elaplumt of l^amr-aa it is only hj a 
nptd ffueoeiiion of noveltiM, and the appearance 
of an oocaaonal 'fstar,'* like Min Kexnble, 
tliat audienoee can be proeured. We are happy, 
liowever, to peroeive that Opera (particularly 
that of the Italian and Oerman schools,) con. 
tinuas to advance in public favor, affording 
•ndenoe that the cultivation of murical know, 
ledge and taste is on the increase. 

The FVench Company commenced their 
perfovmaoees for Hna season, at the English 
Opera Hpuse last week. PoUer (the Xiiston 
of the Fivach stage) amaredin'the CerUenaire, 
and afWrwardsas the tlourgeme$tre de Saardam. 
His able delinAitions of these characters earned 
/or hinl the wahn aCblamations of the audience, 
•nd confirmed the high character he has long 
ainee attained in his own eovntiY. 

Bishop is busily engaged at CJoirent Garden 
Theatra, ia getting «• the Maid of Paliseau, 
<»f which be is the adapter. It is expected to 
lie produced early ia the present month. Miss 
PatoB is to be the heroine, and the otiier cha- 
vaetersare siud tobe strongly cast. 

Laporte has returned from the Continent, 
mtler recruiting new forces for the ensuing 
<a«ap a y a at Uie Italiaa Opera House.— 
-£r«laN4# is said io be engaged as the j>rMiii(foiiiui. 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 

We are glad to obcorve, that in addition to the 
Anacnontic, the Philharmonic Society 1^ re- 
sumed its sittings at the Rotunda* under new 
and improved regulations. Mr. James Barton 
has been appointed leader. The last evening 
we attended (Wednesday se'nnight,) the selec- 
tion commenced with Beethoven*s sjrmphony 
in D, which was succeeded by Rossini's Cene- 
rentola, both admirably performed* Two glees 
by Bishop, followed, afler a^hich we had the 
•« Two blind men of Toledo,*' an overture by 
M^hul, which expresses, with beautiful sim- 
plicity, the chief interest of the piece. 

We had likewise Weber's overture to Eury- 
anthe. 

We enjoyed our evening, and cordially wish 
the society every success. It is gratifying to 
aee respectable men joining together to support 
genuine musical performances in our city, and 
we are happy to find that they can trust to the 
attractions of the art itself, unaided by the 
stimulus of viands and wine. 

Carlin^fords and mulled port at Morrison's^ 
'Sn the private room above stairs, are no bad 
thinffs of a firosty and sleety night, but on this 
ociShioo. we stole away imtrandf in satisfied and 
tranquil mood, and reached our peaceful home 
at the canonical hour of eleven. 



Bf hi'ld !— wir ^ksA lo tit wu-l tMiu- 
¥ifT youth thua ritmd'Lrd—rHr ilftath m li^urf 
Nunc f^mld bt!^i4^itit *Tjph n'CDe unniiiv'tl \ 
And ir-w untJtui^ht^fii^w uulinprmn'^d, 
Cfvuisi *vr th' uiiroupiriniiiA vim in *mil# 
(Vor rtfi'iuiv of ])aJu or i!tnath thi- wliilP) — 
A *m\\€- tliEir rt>r hw H'fiii fiirr (ituyii^ 
A- thiiMirh hJ iin»ck U« timrtiW traits, 
Aud iT^lb!— H'lii-n o'lT tin- Antrd brijw 
'Hip' hi***^rk' tlij*i|i HIV hill' nliall (ficiw i 
Wmv like Mw riloJt'rioK rli^iidl— tlmt, lit 
Hy the liwt Nijci.Kippniii^ i^M>in'^ li^fljt 
Ami hoi'*'f H.<"<'r Um" dFirk'nhagf fiivimi 
Tu shtiiv ijn wLivrn l»?i H;4ln hfu bci^ii; 
And irnrzi u'U'^wmi n thitiHrht uf fpor, 
TNi^ !ihhil4¥i of ifliiiHnv nj^tit ur« jitial 

A? hri-tlf! U'Jts of puU- ili^rdl I 

J^^iw like:— Ami u\^f tJiof lUrht H^fud too, 

Anrju dl^iHtUtMl^ 'tifl kwt 1(1 vii*Hr ' 

And r«iiM iw Nb^iiln Uh' paJf twUl^h^^ 

'1 Jd mid— k*> e4»p rhf* *rt uf lifi-, 

Th « ^FruKjr H ri|r " pirit'** ltK>trJ •' ^trlfn I 

But f>h \ uu^ ^\fftUy*v Mt*\H' rrrnsiin?^ 

Ki^t^imJ of p-iinhly uAU aiii) pnXnn — 

Otw hn|H- fritni l'\\r\>i^\Aii ruitk \a drawiu- 

TTi*' pri'Mhi'H' ikf u futiij-i' A^vtw \ 

^\ '-(^nI'- 111 lit (K nti f-*Jftli's dlltl hhcin% 

El'iiU ri^i» Ml hrnv#^ii, t<i swi mi nioi^l 

fi'H^i II tfhtJf^And Hiuh iiIlh1[|\ hiifw |K)iry 

To pilii \fk iLi<uth^tlu' Ijul rliill hmir i 
And rom^d I he hrnw uf voutliS Jif lin* 
A fli>w'ry MTL^ih of Jujtn^ to nviiU'E 



If OnCES TO C6RRB8PONDENT8L 



WslMire v«6eiv0dtt letter and* book fh» a person 
MMxm Unmelf Joftfili Hamilton, wko addrcasM «« 
^vt Mid Brother, and who call* iipon as to i}3dBt hhn la 
cmshinir a momter. As we noVer hf|d the hononr m 
beliiff iotroduoed to the geottapian. we rannot rsoeive 
his fraterBai eiDb|tu» ; and hare only to assure him that 
we crujih all our monsters sipgle-handed— «nd wheq be 
is as oscd to the ooaupatbrn as we are, be will Oinb 
npthiuff of it. We must dacUne eovipUanoe witll any of 
his modest requests. 

We bare ncdTad aletter and a MewitMt of a Book, 
firon another man who pioM hMsself a sincere friend, 
and who seelcs to lure us, by Oie promise of advertise, 
ments into the in^ertioii of Ids pufil C«Hnmiuiiratiana 
relating to advcrtiseneats bfdong fte the prarinae id 
the ft«nit in the omoor-the ^tor has nothing to d^ 
withfliem. Ontheooolimpotineneeof therestofttif 
letter, the Editor has only ta rsnark, that be congra. 



tulates the writer on b«dng anonymoMS, 

Mend and Itpader in T.C.D. ; but 

^._ _ 'SS, tv BHtM*. «fwv^ tor fp 

the least approach to the Thoma8_L!ttle vein in verte- 



I and Bf^ai 

insert bis lines :— and it nay save time and troo. 
to slatA, 



Thanks to opr 
cannot insert liis 

ble to others and oorsalves, to stain, onee far nU, tba^ 
the least approach to the Thomas Little vein in verte- 
makinfr, we cannot away with. The novelty and orlgi- 

Mlity of tba iUnstntion of Mality, by* the r * 

theneedle |o the pole, is ncoessarny fatal to 



'he needle to the pole, is ncoessarjly fatal to the song. 
Tboasands of thanks for millions of verses, from 



The following compliment ww found by 
Michael Angelo, written on the pedestal of 
his figure of Night, which accompanies the 
Aurora, beneath the statues of Julian and 
Lorenzo de Medici ; — 

La notte, che tu vedi in se dolci atti 
Dormire, fu da ua Angelo scolpita 
In questo sassp, e perch^ donne ha vita ; 

Destala se no 1 credi, e parWratti^ 

The artist immediately pendUed tiie ahswer of the 
Goddess :~ 

Grato m' d il sonno, ma piu 1 ' esser di saaso, 
Mentro che il danno e la vergogna dara 
Non vodir e non sentir m * e gran veptura 

Pcro non me destar — deh ! paria Imsso. 

TaANStATION. 

Ktffbt, whom thou seest raeliaed |n suitdlless graaa, 
An Angnl hand carved out in breathing stone, 

ITiat life glows warm upon her sloepingrare 
Sbouldat tiMNi but doubt— speak, and her voiee 
shall own. 

THE ANSWKB. 

Oh ! rouse me not ! Be hu8h*d th* inquiring tone, 

I love to sleep— and more to be of stone. 
Wliile shame or sorrow Oil eadi heaving I 
Then, not to see nor feel, is to be blest. 
For the above delicious gem we are indebted 
to the same fair and far-distaut friend who last 
week favored us with the anecdote of D^mm, 



»9ong. 

-_ lor muuons of ▼«"!!*- * 

hundreds of signatures. We most be L „_ 

to express our great disappointment at baring received 
no good poetry from ths voluminous contents of owr 
tetter.box. 

We place, of course, the moat implicit relianse oa 
Hakaf ^s statement, and shall jrodeem the pledge touch. 
iaa his relioMe, en tiM earliest m>portunity. 
, llie treadse on the cultiTation of vines mqstbide ear 
tfaae : We shall el waM be glad to hear from^ autl»r ; 
but he neednot JtmrfMb we shril smother him in honey 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
Cormaeted vm Uknfhtn, the 4rti, EdvcqHtm, #& 

WOB^S JUST PUBLISHED, 

Tbis day. a New Edition, post 9ro. 10a 64 with aams. 
rous Wood Engravings of origiual Portraits and 
Sub jactsof Interest, 

nr\HE GOLD-HEADED CANE. 

!1SJ Ooy-HfeW Cane is a madest little rolmne, 
containing sketches of the Lives and Manneni of our 
most eminent Physicians, from Radriiffp to BaUlle, and 
conmad in a stvte Mvaly, trseefiM, often buaunuus ; 
well calculated to attract the unprofessional reader. 
Wewlsb it ware generally circttlated.**-,dtiarS^ 

John Murray, 4.1bemafie.«treet 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

ON EARLY DECAY. 
Whf^ tbit tios wi^tt'lisd — frtPti) dsy to day, 
iTv ptfvt tb jr pRrr" nf slfnv dvmy ; 
Hm fft't-ti piuii liiOft*riiinr beaah' fnd**, 
Bi-nr^th lti Aim tin.l twMijzht wift^Pj 

IIihjMy nt ifine* iiKir*' viiid Lfum^ 



I'l't iu Nip i^Obf t lo^Dir itrciJirth 
Sink i tiff tJip krttjTi— "iill at U'H 
The •fiirit isf its iM-iriff ft3i 



The noil) evhniira^tlu^ hrwlj 4itei! 

PiTuLl M[ thlfl : y,jT yri ha? mt 
Hh k«flte«'4 heatfrln f4cy mtlHi^ 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Elements of the integral and differential Calculus, 
by Dr. llwNnson, of the BeUbst lastltutioa.— ]£r. 
Britton*s History and Aniiaaities of Bristol Catheu 
dral, and the Fifth Part of his Picturesque Antiaui. 
ties of Enajish Cities, both very splendidly embet. 
Ilsbed. will be ready aarty iuT'ebruary The Failaciea 



Britton*s History and Aniiaaities of Bristol Catheu 
1 the Fifth Part of his Picturesque A " 
Enajish Cities, bath very splendidly 

_^_^ jrlll be ready aarty iuT'ebruary TbeFi . 

of Dr. Wayte's Anti.PhrcnoIogy Exposed, is another 

of our promised performanoes.— Mr. Cousins and Mr. 



ThiadafispuMisbed, 

1n«HE ORIENTAL QUARTERLY 
L REVIEW, (KO.L price fc3 
!ontents ;— I. Historical Portrait of the Ea4 In#fn 
Company— It |Proapeet of the Moral and tlellirioaa 
Improvement of the Oreeks— III. Trade and Civttijta. 
tloa of 6ontb.)|aateni Afrira-lV. 'i-be foreign Beja. 
tions of Great Britain— V.l^prritQrial Oovcmment and 
" Mjf India— VI. 'Recollertioas of 1 ravelji In 



the Eaat-VII. HisteiT of the Fine Arts during tbe 
Middle Ages-VIIL Pilgrimage of MohamedaL to 
Mecca and M(^dina-IX. Murder of FemalelSftjits, 



and other Human Sacriflces in Britisb India-OL «».. 
bassy of Busbequius to the Ottoman Court— Xt Bfawi. 
script Papers on the Andquities and Mythology of 
Buada-Kll. Utt Hanuseripts af^ CbeviOiier De 
Bienfi-XIII. Character and Condition oC the Katiro 
Inhabitants of India. 

Published by Huiat, Cbanae, and Co. 81 Pj 
giurcb.yard, foadon: W. CURRY, Jua. and 
Dublin, and sold by all BookseUera. 



Pa«l*a 
C0. 



preparing to make a Series oi Eugravlnoa 
from tiie most bcautirul and interesting Pictures of the 
late President; and a Series of LAudscape Illostrations 
ef tba Wavarley Vavels, ia Maaithir Parta, by Barret, 
W. PaniaU, Dewint. Copley FialdMw, jTd. lUidliig, 
Prout, Robson, Stanaeld, and W. We^all, engraved by 
W. and £.FJnden,ia also OB the tapis. ^ 
LIST OF MBW BOOK& 
todBer*p Cyckvpadia, Vol IIL— Donestk Eeono- 
my, Vol. L fis. ads.— The Lost Heir, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
£1 lis. 6d. bds.— Creation ; a Poem. By W. BsU. post 
8va. Ms. 61 bdL— Tales anA IRuatratkMU. By Char- 
k)tte Elixabetb. 9 vols. 18mo. fls. bds.— IJ& of a 
Lawyer. By Himself. Royal llmo. 10b. 6d. bds.— 
AribwRuaseli, the Deaf aid Dumb Boy. Idmo. ls.6d. 
bda.^Iriab Prk>sts and Eoglisb Landlords. 18au>. 8s. 
t>ds.— Belfhige's Piortrait oT Jchn the Baptist ISmo. 
3s. Cd. bds.^TwMdia'8 Clinieal Iltestratlons of Fever. 
' 8VO. 78. bdSb— The Yauag Wanderer's Cwve. Ubno. fli. 
hatf.bd.— Turner's Sel^ons from FIiny*8 N^tur^l His. 
lory, li2mo.4s.6d. ahae^ • 



This day is publishadin ISmo. priee-Sai 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE EST A- 
BLI9BED CHURCH IN IRELAND, beiiur 
an attempt to prove that its >n»ent state ia mam Vmra 
than in any period since the Refonnatioa hi a Seriea 
of Lattars addressed to tba Earl of M4wmtensiiei. Br 
the Rov. HaiiaT Nswi.a]fn, B.D. Vicar of Bannow. 

** Mr. Newbmd's Book, addressed to Lord Mount. 
easbel, aeoteine more valuabhi and avlkbafithe ialbrnnu 
tion upon the state of the Cburcji in mduid, tfiaii ma 
any wliere else be met with.— .AMm ofnn^ L^Sr 
to Jjori MfowiCftaM, 

«• TWs Book rontalM Irrcfragabla paaof tihi* tiie 
Church in Inland was nerer, at any period, ao fre^ 
from abases, as at tbe present day.— /Mir ^^ 

«< Upon the aaldeet of «ba decrease of Ptateataato. I 
refer yvsur Loadsbip to Mr. KevhMld's Uo^ Wt%m 
you will find that tbcvbear somewhat a greater bto. 
Bortioa toBonun CadiaNeB now, than J thetLJeor 
SrWiUiam|?etty."-4^ ' ««w«Be«r 

Doldiii: Prinlad^ fof W. CUBJtY, JmL md C^x 
Hurst, ChfAceondCo. Lodi|o«; and ^ ptbtf B<m3c: 



DUBLIN LITBRARy GAZETTE. 
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llifa d«7 fc p«bUdM< prlM la. 61 
rrtHE CHRISTIAN EXAMIlfER, 

JL ■&< CHURCH OF IKBLAKD MAGAZINE, 

Contenia :^71ir^ rhiirrh Eit:iT»{l4hin«nt la Ireland— 
Chi Chrttlkn Frt^aj-lihi^'-^Blblirfi] Crlllrlini— Pfealm IrL 
Fkr«9— BlMniKM Mu«tnfn, N>t IL— Oa o«r fecogai- 
flsa of fwh uth^r Ian KutLiT^ SUte— Stray L«a¥ei 
fr«a a Chnjiliin 4 Joiirnul— Chitrih HrfiHrm— The Poor 
T ^in— Tke Pri wt S Fnii^rMl — K*- * j i- w* :>-M*Crie*s Re- 
ftrmhtiiin In SpqSia_KHMf > '4 Vommaih^lmce to tho 
Kirhtr^— In^ii Prit^C;^ and' Fn^lbh Landlord*— Mil- 
ino'» History of the Je*^ N*-tlwt of Books:— Ro- 
rnllf^rtiaiu uf Trnvrlit lu Ihr l^jur -Hw Christian Mi. 
■b^trr— BntMh Ht«ft)ODi?r«_Tho ( lirlbtlan Garland— 
Tl^e Xlf»ro»t,H W— A fJlaiir.^ nt L«[i'lfni* BnimeU, and 
Viiris~TJf« (»f miiiT rp^inw«>U^I><KMrldc«*ftLifeand 
I^tt^r?^— TiIpji Hriid iLhutrhEtioiif^nrrigiotta Int«lil> 
pi'iKT— Vi*»iT oi Hul>lif Affiiim 

Duhlifl: Priutedfoi" WILLIAM CURRY, Jon. 1 
C«. S^ Upper flaekrUto^KtrMt; and eoM by Hnrst, 
Chaarcu and Co. 81 Pant's C1rarGli.yard, London. 

SvpoHed reffolarly^y any BooiuollMr in Great Britain 



THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Uv F^brnATY r^intniiU— 1. Molhar Shintonli 
Pr-iArriM—lL The Wnr I-^CTV^lIl. The BrItUh West 
Initia Tulmik^, KH tht^v ^TCT''. ^imlMtheyare— IV. Lon. 
4«B An*vm«J*»**, Ly H[i4i!<riis Jan.— V. The Oreelc 
Ftre^Vl. Onr Clvarrh KittaLli«Knent in Enfland and 
lrH«D4_VII r.ilnraitips of the Froet in Ixnidon— 
VIIL M«Nirr> ymi^^i^ nf BfTvi»— IX. A Christnma 
UnHT-X. Thel^3n|%l)t(frrxHngnifliiod— XL WaHn 
In lr«4wl Nii ^^^^a Gnu Tun; the Man -ith «he 






fmt iTills tai 
Hofw^ TW Dt^rUi! SftlLXIL Podge— XIIL 
jical MRTi**r»^XIV. Nur**^ ef the month on 

I Hi ff^ii^r.il— RfVK'i*' of N>nr Books — Varietio»— 

W«rk4 piiMi<^>i> r 1 Mt pr^^yaration— Patent! Bio. 

graphical Memoirs— Reports, &c fte. 
WUttaker and Co. Londonj Wangh 
li}aadJ.M.LECKIE,Dahl&. 



Linden Ufdmni^ M img m d mt. 
This day l« published, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

XHE LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MAG AZIiTE, No. V. for Fehroary. Contents :— 
aeand Fall of Roman Uterature, No. 11—81 de. 
seras pereo— The Bre of Wahmrges, a German Stonr— 
On Visiting tiie Nelghboorhood of Insprark— The 
TVmAnAeara— The Castle ef StrankaUy, an Irish Le. 
I in the Ufe of Dr. Boll. 



qnUe feorteeit^Helps 
^ Reriewfr-Law Re. 

. thee^Rerival ef 

Irish LMeratne— Ullo** Death-Natmral Character of 

the Irish ReriewB.— Satau, a Poem— Covier's AnI. 

iLectnreeon Natnnd Hte. 

Nataral History— British 



msom— A Prologne,by aboynotqnit 
to ConuHwitlon, or Sketches of 40OO B 
lerm— Stockholm— An hoor with 



LatilT nnblished. In Idna whje 6a. la hnardi 
CfEMIoSSX)N DOMESTICDU- 

1^ TIES: to which are added, TWO SERMONS on 
CONFI RM ATION. By the Her. DAmax. CasaawBix, 
D.D. Vicar of Enlleld. 

Printed An- C. J. G. Rlvington. Si Panl*s Choreh. 
Yard, and Waterioo.Plaee,Pnll.Maa Sold by W. F. 
WAKEMAN, 9, D'OUer.stiet, Dublin } and by aU 
Booksellers in Ireland. 

t^ The Two Sermons on 
separately, price 8d. stitched. 



Second Edition. In fi rols. post Sro. 
rpHE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. 

1 By Lady MoaoAir. 

** After along silence. Lady Morgan has once more 
come before the public, not as a romancer or an hiato- 
rian, but. with The Book of the Boudoir, a little work 
flllod wm the spirit, and calcohittHl for the meridian 
of that deHghtful temple of woman's fMcination and 
unresisted supremacy. It is disimrsivo, like her lady, 
ship's imagination. Original anecdotea, piouaut obser- 
ranons, eomemre du pasfe, sentiment, sallies of wit, 
thoughtftklnesa, levity, gkiom. Joy— hll topics, all 
countries, and almost all Mssions, are made to contri. 
bvte a leoi^ aometlmtts a flower, to the wreath she has 

ove." — Courier. 

Henry Colborn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bur. 
Uiurton.street, London; and sold by JOHN CUM. 
MING, 10, Lower OmuMMLquay, Dublin, and all 
Booksellers In Ireland. 



In S Toh. Sto. with portrait and map of Colombia, 31s. 

MEMOIRS OF BOLIVAR. By 
Gen. HoLSTBiN, Ex.chief of bk Stait 
Is work is remnrkablc for containing fhr more 
of personal incident and of individual traitn of charac 
ter than has been yet exhibited in an v narratire, treat, 
ing of the active and chequered struggles In South 
America. All the chieftains and prominent men, whom 
thoee strngifles called forth, are sketched from the life, 
and shown under the most effrctive contranta. On the 
patriot side are dispUyed the Liberator himself, with 
Us very peculiar habits of mind and disposition— Ma. 
rfauio, nis associate Dictator— Paes, the swarthy and 
svage commander of the Llaneros, or men of the plain 
-Admiral Biron. the mild but consistent supporter of 



HE COURT JOURNAL 



T: 
of SafordBy, Jamuiry ^OfL mntahia ; Tlie Ktliff 
and ihe Diikf* nf Wel]iitftoii_1li4? Cmnl h^r Stunn i 
l>roj*^e<l pfiiMtH-' nT rhc li-in-ii^fl nf tbe Duke rtf Def (^n- 
fciiir. , Dui'hPK^ nf St, Alhftus, Ls^iy Hprtf^rrt, l.«4ly 
fia(i~l'iiri\ ^fr-*. tJiipo, &f, (^buirnji ht (Itn mtFrlor nf 
wrn^li— J-ijii^lli-s of Twli^-l>rfrtMT nf l^riUPi- lji»^(rwj]il— 
All ATMl>rL^^it4irrr in Liivi* f ^ (I? iitnl •■ in^ hiirf^Httf uf the 
l!]F]»|M'riir Alrx[iHili^r-^A Fntlirr'n Rfninii^ersnro t^) hie 

CiHiM WiH-kCTlwrth nTi>dtlM^<'oiift JiMjnuhl — AnKiifrlbi^ 
Jvijii.' l}liinri*r abrf»4iil — Kiiifr K(>ihfirViikl ]^**P-urf i^ H. 
Cii'dTT*^ tLI. and Wiirrt«*Jt— Ni*w« iri*ni I'arli^ mihI >Jaulea 
—till' I>ui hi'iiii iintliTi4< PnHiidHit— fttfmarlu tm thv tM* 

Art", hi id i'"«Te1gil and Doniv'ttic Ne*» of tlir wt^^k, 

Amoogotliprlntn-mUnf; t'a^r% Iba r«ortJlonmal 
of January liVLli, f'iitii[ii-isrff -a iniwtauituh^ Poem, #f 
eonsidmraUe extrut. PTtlittittinif a ^ntniiktb movinir 
picture of ChimvEkltMiu I.iri> mt (ItU hunf »fwt*n. 

Tliis New JouriLji] 0/ K^uJiiimj itu* (LUTiiiRnion not 
merely of tbr f ^iML^^lncHnnni mid tlie H^'HiS^kir, but of 
the BreakfMl TkIIl' mi'l t'Li* .'^tijd>p U pTii< limbed every 
Saturday M<ti,!||^ 4>m si. Uaitd^Jiito fttKiti^ji >l ^heet of In 
pages, and fcrnt i^^ iUv Vk^u-ioi'i^ fri'- ^.f piostage, to 
all parts of Ihi- kiNifLl.^iu ; Utr Hi-nry 1 1. Il^iim, by W. 
Thomas, at thi^ uiIl.i', uj, Cuthi^riiH^^triN^t, Strand) 
and those who^fr^-rr tu rrimmffpt^ tal^iii;; it Irom thn 
beginning of thv prHcqt yenr, are n^piL-Hli-d to send 
their orders iu Iheir nsp^ctirfl Ikwk^Uen <« Mawa- 
venders. 



New Works nearly ready for nubIif«tion by Mes«8. 
Colbum and Bentley,S, New BurlingtoiMitree^ Le». 
don; and soM bv JOHN GUMMING, 16, Lower 
Ormond-qnay, Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 

XTARRATIVE OF THE LATE 

l>t WAR In GERMANY and FRANCE. By 
Geut.Gencral Cuablbb William VASft, •^larqnlr bf 
Ix>ndonderry, G.C.B. G.C.H. &c &c Ja^TuLwitH 
Map and Plan. 

r^THE MANNERS OF THE DAT. A NoveL 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. • #' •' 

** PaMsnt U moitie de lenr tempt a ne rien fldre, et 
I'antre moitie a faire des riens."— AfminoftMl 

a TRAVELS IN VARIOU.S PART9 OF PERU, 
Including a Year's Residence at Potosi. By Edmund 
Tbmplb, Knight of tne Royal and distinguished Order 
of Charles 1 1 1, of Spain. In 2 vols. Svo. with Map and 
numerous Plates. 

4. SYDENHAM: or MEMOIRS of a MAN OF 
THE WORLD. In 3 vols, port ©ro. 

&. THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE «f 



savaire commander of the Llaneros, or men of the pUiin 
—Admiral Biron. the mild but consistent supporter of 
freedom— Piar, tne victim of a cruel fate— Bermudes, 
Sedenno, Monagas, Diego, &c besides several of our 
own countrymen, costingulsbcd as well for their enter, 
prising courage as their endurance of hardships : — On 
the sine of the Spaniards, Murillo, the cruel and iuilex. 
ible, Uie dsxing and impetuous Boves, with his band of 

blacic desperadoes, called " the infernal division"— the RALPH THORE8BY. Author of "The Hbtory of 
WMk and superstitious Monteverde— ttie jiern barba. Leeds.'* Edited by the Rev. Jaaspi ~~ - -> • 

__^ . , __ !-_ 1- _. _^ 2 vols, post 8vo. with line portrait 



■sal Klncdom— Lempilen'a Lectnrea on Natand Hte. 
tary— Rhlnd^ StotteTfai Natural History— British 
MaJaraUst Moete'a Byron— MahenfePfe Introdactloa 
•a a Coarse of Gennan Literatnre— MemeArs of the 
Mtftyia— Cabinet Cyclopttdia, fto-UalTeralty latel. 
■gcane— The Drama, &e. 

^PnbUalMid by Hnrst, Chance and Co. LondoB; Con. 
alMe and Co. Bdiabarghs and W. CURRY, Jnn. and 
Ca. Dublin. 



rian Morales ; and various other persons who have at. 
talnad "bad eminence" among the champions of opprea. 
sion."— MomtN^ Paper. 



Henry Colburh and Richard Bentley, fl, New Bur. ^ 
iurtnn.street, London; and Sold bv JOHN CUM.f 
MING^ M, Lower Ormond.qnay, Dublin} and all 



On the 1st kiat was published, 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. No. 
CLXIIaadCLXIIL for FEBRUARY, 1690. 
CaMlLWtn of Mo. CCXIL— L The Fall of Nlnereh, a 
necm. By Edwin Atherstnne— 1L The Bishop of Ferns, 
WMttard Moooacashel— IIL On the Art of Dreaaing 
the Unnna Body— IV. The Headaman j a Tale of Doom 
—v. The Lost Stork. By the Ettrick Shepherd— VL 
The British Coloniea. Letter Thh-d l to HbGrace the 
Dokeof 
Onthel 

- nng I 

CLXl„ 

; or Baowell HUl-IL Dibdin'a Toor In 

L Henry the Lton; an Historical 
tgustos tolngamantt— IV. The Bass 
By Delta— V, The Condition and 
, of the Agricultural aaasea— VI. Lawn. 
Sh t eie a VH. Onee upon a Time— VIIL The Fate of 
the Caliph Motaaaer— Astrohd>, or the Soothsayer of 
<MilM IT TheLad^ of Provaara. By Mrs. Hemana 
— tthe Aaaembling of Farllament-^l Moore'a Ufa 
af Byron. 

Priated lor Wllfiam Bbdcwood, E^nbnrgh ; T. 
^CMl, amuidp London; and wTcUHRT, Jon. and 



B British Coloniea. Letter Thh-d; to His Grace the 
ke of Wellington, firom James M'Qneen, Esq.— V 11. 
theDeeayoffthePlctoresqoe. By Timothy Cnisty, 

Bsa^Vin. The Yoong LadyVBook. 

^Mrtcirta af Noi CLXI1L<^L Bowlea'a Daya De. 

France 



JSSt'> 



Work* of WaAingUm Irving. 

\. rpHE SKETCH BOOK. 2 yoIb. 

M Svo. 94s. S vols, poet Svo. Ifis. 

SL BRACF3RIDGE HALL; or, the Hnmorista. 
9 rols. Svo. Ms. 3 vols, post Avo. Ifin. 

& TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 9 vola. Svo. 94aL 
9 vola. post Svo. Ids. 

4. KNICKERBOCKER'S HUMOROUS AC- 
COUNT OF NEW YORK, from the beginning of 
the World to the end of the Dutch Dynasty, i^vo. 19s. 

& A HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBU& 4 vob Svo. 
je9. 91. 

«. A CHRONICLE OF THE CONQUEST OF 
GRANADA, Aram the MS& of Fray Antonio Aga. 
pida. 9 vols. Sva 94b. 

JolA Marray, Alhenark>.atr€et 



) Rev. JaasPH HtncTBB, F. &A. 

' By tiie author of 

OF 



«. CLOUDESLKY, a NoveL 

Caleb Williams." 3 rols. 

7. THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
DR. DODDRIDGE. The lliird Volume. 

a CARWELL; or CRIME and SORROW. la I 
Tol. post Sva 

9. TRAVELS IN KAMTCHATKA, SIBERIA, 
_jd CHINA. By P. Dobbll, Esq. Connaellur ef the 
Coort of his Imperial Majesty the Emporor of Rnaaia^ 
9 vols, pnstftvo. 

la THE REMINISCENCES of HENRY ANGELO, 
The Second and Concluding Volume. In Svo. 



FOl 



This day. Second Edition, 9 vols, peat Seo. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 
John Malcolm. 
John Murray, Albemarleurtreet 



Sir 



Lately publlBhed In Svo. prica lOs. Sd. In hoards 

SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS and OCCASiOKS: InHodkiir Three Die. 
caanea oa On Eviden««, the Ohilgatloaa, and the Snhit 
ef the OeMmel. By the Rev. Jambb Wauebb, D.D. 
F.R.aL£. of St Joha*8 College, Cmnbridge— ^acopal 
Profmaorof PhriaftyiaEdkibarah. 

Prialed far C. J. O. and F. Rlvlngtea, St Paol's 
CWnrch-Yard, and Waterlao.PlaeerrarMaIl. Sold 
by W. P. W;CkEMAN,9^ D*01l>r.Jlmt,DabUi>i and 



lliis day, post Sro. Ss. 6& 

FOREST SCENES and INCIDENTS 
in the WlUto of NORTH AMERICA. By 
Gbobob Hbao, Esq. ^ , « ._. „_ 

•< We have been led to talk of Robiaeoa Ornsee by 
tfienarratlveof Mr. Head, wbok a sovtof Robinsoa 
Craaeelnhteway. We have perused Ms work with 
considerable pleasure. *'— We^mhuter Bfnew. 

••The^Rongh Notes* of Captain Head on his nBop 
across South America, are not more naMke osdlaarv 
frawto than ^is Diary of a wkiter*s journey in British 
Amerlea, and a summer residence la the woods there. 
The whol e book is writtea la a lively and agreeable 

''^KmiatsITSrSd. Third* BdWon, 

ROVgH NOTES tAondwiniramae rapid JdoraejB 
acmaa the Pampaa and among the Andea. By Captain 
F. Bonn Hbao. 
Mlm Korray, Al b a am rlf a tf act 



Thia day is published, price Seven ShilUngs and Sis- 
pence, No. IX. of the 

OREIGN QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW. Contents:- Art L Boonrienne'a Ma. 
inotav of Nap«tkK>i^Il. Wallenstein, with TransUtionB 
from Schiller's Camp-IIL Preseut State of Spain-. 
IV. Greek Romances— V. Heeren on the Polity and 
Commerce of tlie Great Nations ef Antiquity— VL Dbu 
lectsnnd literature ef Sounum Tf;*^ vtT. Fnrlio^ 
Travels in Marmarica aa^l Cvfi^imi., VI 11= tlarly 
Roman History— IX. Four Mirths in Ikl^iw and 
Holland— X. Recent Prignwsof Phy,.ir!il A^trfuniiny- 
XL History of the Fine Art^^Xl !. TIh^ (ire-k Hei-o, 
lution, ana European DipK II 11(^1' y ^XHI. NotJi'iWkr M« 

Dnmont CrWcnl SketcUi^i.^XlV. h^f^Mxa PIjiiU-- 

monle— XV. Goroatiza's Htnalrr— XVL Hi^Jorvuf fKi* 
Inqnisdtion in France— XV LI. V^o Fwu-ylr^^JiX III 
Caroline Wottauinn's llie Srulptom, a Nnu'I-\lX. 
Barthelemy and Mery's V*'j*tci'li«^ a l'ciim^Mi.**^U 
laneous Literary Netirce— Li^t ^.f llu» fYuii:i)h&l W nrki 
paUkhed on the Coatiafnt, fr^jTii J u\y v*^ t Viober. 
No. X. win be P»*lMi*^i m FiVnifiry, 1600. , 
Puhllihed by Treuttet iiij>l Wiirix^ iniittel, Jnn. 
aad Richter. Foreign Bw*k*f Ik r t-^tlie ^^i,»» *•?• 
Square, London ; siildby Cud^-H ^yd Co, Edkiburahs 
JOHN CAMMING, DHbltii ; ciiilI by all n«fectable 
BooKMera in the Uniferd KiiiKdi>i3i, 



Lately published in Svo. price ^ 6d. in boards. 

SOME ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS 
and OPINIONS of JU«T1N M ABTYJL By 
Joan, Biaaor of Li"cou», aad Maaler af ChriatSa 
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SeroBd Edition. In 3 vols, post Siro. ^1. Ilf^. 6d. 

npHE NEW FOREST. BytheAuUior 

M of *<Br»mbl4*tye Hoom/' &e. 
^^Mr. Smith, who has bo distinroiahed himself hy the 
Histoiiod Romance, here comes to oar o\irn times, and 
draws his amusing and able pictures from life as it ex. 
ists in the erery.day world. After having sketdied 
with a kf«n and vivid pencil the court wits and beaiu 
ties of the seventeenth centnry, he has suddenly 
adopted the more natural if ruder species of human 
nature, which are to be found in tlie nineteenth ; and 
for royal oalaces, we have cottages and sea-shores ; for 
the smoota-shaven walks of Hampton-Court, the wild 
heatlis and umbrageous hollows of the New Forest ; 
and for the glittering deniaens of high life, the smug- 
gler, the iim-keepen tlie foreign adventurer, and the 
country squire."— ilfomiJiff' Chronicle. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, 8. New Bar. 
Ungton-street, Ix>ndoni and sold by JOHN CUM- 
MINO, 16. Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and aU Book- 
sellers in Ireland. 



Gorton*» New Topographical DicHonarff. 

On Ist of Jauuarv. 18U0, wna published, price One 

Shilling, Number I. of 

ANEW TOPOGRAPHICAL DIG- 
TIONARY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
.AND: containing every City, Town, Village, 
and Hamlet in the three Klngiloros. With forty.eiglit 

Sluarto Maps, engraved on Steel, by flidiiev Hall By 
OHM OovTOTT. Editor of **The General Biographical 
Dictionary," &c. 

PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

1. Each Number of the Work will contain at least 
Ibrtv pages of letter-press, closely printed in octavo, 
double rolumns, with nn entirely new type. 

2. A Quarto Map will accompany each Number, 
drawn and engraved on Steel expressly for this Work, 
In the first style of execution, by Mr. Sidney Hall. 

& The whole work \%ill be comprised in Forty-two 
Norab(*r8, one of which will be puDlishcd regularly on 
the first of every ro^nth, price One Shilling; or with 
the map accurately coloured. One Shilling and Six- 
pence; forming, wnen complete, two handsome vo- 
uunes. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 3^ Arundel-Htreet, 
Strand; W. Kid, 6, Old Bond.8treet; and sold by W. 
F. WA REM AN, No. 9, D'OUer-street, Dublin, snd 
all Booksellars and Newsmen in the United Kingdom. 



A New HittoTjf of Bn^and. 
Lately is pnbliahed. Vol. I. price (to. in boards, of 

A KEW HI>TtiRV OF KNGLAND^ 
/\ frtrra tlin Enrlk^'^t Pi'riinJ* lu the rrcw^nl Hir^*; 
JH tvhich \l i* Lnti'<]ji[i'd fn i'iriii)'<id*'r Mi 'a juid Ji\ chIn ^m 
Ciiti:>^t1itn Pliunttliw. Uy a LlcrifiinHti nf tlic Chui i:h 
of KntrUfnl. 

I'lh' Wfjrk will b** juihlishi'd In Moutlilv Xiuiib^^rs, 
flt SKpi-nr*' I'SH-h, Bllltil rnnijlM^^d; \X w\\\ ^^^* oiin- 
priM^ in nbiniit 4m Nniiihi-r-<, runriitt^ ^itir VnhiitifiL 

IMiitril U*T i.\ anil J Rit3ii«tt*CL St. f anlV t'Uiinh- 
vjurd. iiiwl Wstf^rlor^EilEM-r, HiULMikJil ; x^iUl hy ^V. F. 
Vi AKE^IAS, II, D'Olier„<r<ti't, Dublin, Htid *»y lai 

$r?" Till" Prefftrt', cTtplnViiirur thi" VAmi tif llii' Wjn'k 
uDil liif" klni:)r«% i^-tiii<b tJuduAYtJ t1i# utidertakiDK', muy 
b«^ liiul Or*Mtit. 



Lately is published in small 6vo. price 8s. 6d. in boards, 

PAROCHIAL LETTERS, FROM 
A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN TO HIS 
CURATE. 

Contents : — Introductory — Parsonage— Gardening- 
Visiting— Churches— Psalmody— Education of the Poor 
—Preaching- Catholics— Cant^The Poor— Friendly 
SocietieH mid Savings* Banks— The Clergy. 

Printed for C. J. O. and F. Rivington. St. Panrs 
Chiu-ch-yard. and Waterloo-pbu», PalUMall ; and sold 
by W. F. WAKEMAN. 9, D'Olier-strcet, Dublin, 
and ail Booksellers in Irelaad. 



The Fumijv Library. 
Price 5e. each volume, profusely illustrated, and bound 

in canvas, 
XT OS. L and II. The LiFE of NAPO- 
1^ LEON BUONAPARTE— No. III. The LIFE 
of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. A New Edition— 
Nos. IV. and X. LIVES of the most eminent BRITISH 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS j 
Vols. I. and II. (to b« completed in 3 vols.)— Nos. V. 
VI. and IX. The HISTORY of the JEWS ; in 3 vols. 
—No. VII. The NATURAL HISTORY of INSECTS, 
with numerous Woodlcuts ; Vol. I. (to be completed in 
2 vols.)— No. VIIL The COURT and CAMP of BUO. 
NAPARTE; with portraits. In 1 voL 58. . 

LIVES of the PAINTERS, VoL II. forming No. X. 
of the FAMILY LIBRARY, is published this day. 

John Morraf , Aihenarle^treet 



Pocket EdiHom of Grie$baeh*a Greek Testament 
Lately pubfiidied, in 18mo. price 7s. in boards. 

NOVt^M TESTAMENTUM 
a RJEtE Ex recensione Ja Jac. Gribsbacbii, 
cum seleda lectionum varifftate. 

Sumptibus C. J. G. et F. Rivington. Sold by W. F. 
WAKEMAN, 9, ITOlier-strael, Doblin. and by all 
j^ksellers in Irekind. ^ • *" ' ^ 
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This Day is Published, price 6b. 
lOCLESIAN; a Dramatic Poem. By 
Thomas Doublboat. 
* Blanda iUi vultn gra vitas, et mite severa 
Fronte supercilium ; sed Pectus mitius ore.*' 
Nemena»u».—Ed. L 
London :— Hurst, Chance & Co. 65, St Paul's Church. 



Dedicated by permhwion to the Hon. Mrs. Augustus 

Legge. 
This day is published in one vol. large ISmo. price 9b. 

TJINGSTEAD ABBEY, or THE 

JLV STRANGER'S GRAVE: with other Tales. 
By Mrs. Sargant, author of * The Life of Cranmer,' ftc. 
London : Hurst, Chance and Co. 66, St. Paul's Church- 
Yard, where may be had, lately published by the same 
author, in one volnme, l$2mo. pnce 6s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 



This day is published, price S 
emtion of 



Ss.6d. bound, a new 



JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTION- 

•J ARY. with Walker's Pronunciation of all the 
difficult or doubtful Words. 

Printed by C. Corrall, for Hurst, Chance and Co. 65, 
St Paul's Church- Yard. 

The two Standard Dictionaries of the English Ian. 
gun ere are those of Joktuon and Walker; the former in 
all tiMt rfgiurds the anthoritv and spelling of words — 
the latter us to their pronunciation, llie object of the 
volume now offered to tlie Public b to comltine, in a 
portable form, the advantages of both; and to anost in 
acquiring the case and elegance of a correct speaker, in 
the current language of every day. 



CorrapondenoA between the Bishop of Fenu and Ae 
Earl of MoumtciuM: 
TUs day is published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. by WM. 
CURRY, Jun. and Co. 0, Upper 8ackville.8treet, 
Dublin ; Hurst, Chance and Co. London ; and to be 
had of all the Booksellers, 

nnHE CORRESPONDENCE BE- 

■ TWEEN the LORD BISHOP of FERNS, 
anTthe Right Hon. the EARL of MOUNTCASHEL, 
on the Churdi Establishment : to which is prefixed a 
Report of the Proceedings at the Lay Meeting at Cork, 
out of which the Correspondence arose. 



New and Popular Works, recently published by Hurst, 
Chance and Co. 05, St Paurs Church. Yard. 

XTARRATIVE AND SUCCESSFUL 

\\ RESULT OF A VOYAGE IN THE SOUTH 
SEAS ; performed by order of the Government of Bri. 
tish India, to asceitSLin the actual fate of La Perouse's 
Expedition. By the Chevalier Capt P. Dillon. In 3 
vols. 8vo. price a4s. with Plates. 

2. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
DANIEL DE FOE— containing a Review of his Wri. 
tingM, and his Opinions upon a variety of Importanf 
Matters, Civil and Ecclesiastical. By Walter Wilsow, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple. In three very large vols. 
8vo. price £2. 3r. embelliiilied with a fine Portruit 

a THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREW COM. 
M ON WEALTH from the Earliest Times to the De- 
struction of Jerusalem, A. D. 72. 1>uiislated from tlie 
German of John Jalin, D.D. With a Continuation from 
the time of Adrian. By Calvw E. Stuwb. In two vols. 
8vo. prire Sis. 
M 



Handsomely printed in small 6ro. with ten plates, 
price 7s. 6d. a new edition of 

ANEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC 
COOKERY, formed upon principles of Econo. 
my, and adapted for the use of private ti^Dilliea. Com. 

5 rising also the Art of Carving— Observations on the 
lanagement of the Dairy and Ponltrv Yard— Instmc. 
tions for Home Brewery, Wines, e^c — Cookery for 
the Sick, and for the Poor—many very useful MisceU 
laneous Receipts and Directions proper to be given to 
Servants, both in Town and Country. To which is- 
prefixed, an Essay on Domestic Economy and House, 
bold Management, comprising many observationa 
which will be found particularly useful to the Mistreaa 
of a Family*, hy a Laot. 

"This is realfv one of the most practically useful 
boo^s of any which we have seen on the sul^ect Tlie 
Lady, who has written it, has not studied how to fans 
expensive articles for luxurious tables^ but to coashbe 
elegance with economy ; she has given her directions 
in a plain sensible nuumer, that every body can under, 
dcrstand, and these are not confined merely to cookery, 
but arc • xtended to a variety of objects in use In farni. 
lie*; by which means the utility of the book is very 
much increased indeed."— ^rJMdk C**Mik ' *^ 

John Mmray, AIbcnai4e.street : sold also by every 
Bookseller and Newsman, in FIngland, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Also, a new edition of the 
FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, smaU Svo. %. fid. 



Family Library. 
On the S8th Jannarjr^ was miblished, illustrated with 



»- of the I 



seven Bagravings, prire 5s. 

X. OF THE FAMILY 



LI- 



. BRARY, being the Second Volume of LIVES 
the most EMINENT BRITISH PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECrpS. 
John Miuray, Albemaricstreet 



BjJc 



4. MEMOIRS OF THE TOWER OF LONDON} 
embellished by a Series of Engravings on Wood, by 
Branston and Wright In one thick volume, crown 
8va with numerous Engravings, price 12s. Dedicated 
by permission to the Duke of Wellington. The lite, 
rary pnrt by J. Britton and R W. Brayley, Fellows of 
the Society of Aiitiquuries, &c. comprises a great va. 
riety of Historical and Biographical Aue<^ lotes, as well 
as some curious and interesting information respecting 
this Metropolitan and NatiomU Fortretis and Pidncc. 

*. ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 
AND STATE, atvording to the Idea of Each, \%ith 
Aids towards a Right Judgment of the late Catholic 
BUI. By S. T..CoLBaiDOB, Esq. R.A. R.&L In 
voL Svo. jpric(> lOs. 6d. \^\ BookseUera in Ireluid 

ft THE POETICAL ALBUM, and Rerister of ■*' ^^^^^^ >*» *^l»n*» 
Modem Fuffitive Poetry. Second series, l^ted by 
Alasic a. Watth, Esq. In one thick voL post 8va 
price lite, with a beauti/ul Ftoutispiece. 

** See I have culh^ the#»wers thai promls'd best. 
And where not sunv-perplex'd, but pleased— 

I guess'd 
At such as seemed the fairest"- JSyron. 



A Fourth Edition, S vols. Svo. £1. 16b. 

ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 

_ through the Upper Provinces of CALCUTTA. 
By the Right Rev. Rkginau» Hebbe, late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 
John Murray, Albemarle.8treet 
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Lat4>iy published, handsomely printed in two hnire 
volumes, 8vo. with a portrait, beautifully engraved 
by Dean, price XI 6s. boards, 

HE LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM 

LAUD, D.D. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

OHJi Parkkb Lawso.v, M.A. 

Printed for C. J. O. and F. Rivington, St Paul*« 

">«c Church. Yard, and Waterioo. Place, PalVMalL Sold 

<»«» bv W. F, WAKEMAN, 9, D^OUe^-8tree^ Dublin, an4 



On the l&th January, was published, the First 
Volume of 

MR. MOORE'S LIFE OF LORD 
BYRON, 
John Murray, Albemarlcstreet 



Portraits 6y Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

rpHE PORTRAITS OF COUNTESS 
QOWER. HoiL Mrs. HOPE, and Lady CHAR 
B BURY, fk-om Paintinffs by Sir Thomas Iaw. 



X OOWER, HoiL Mrs. HOPE, and Lady CHAR- 
LOTTE BURY, fk-om Paintings by Sir Thomas Iaw. 
reoce, are la preparation for ^e forthcoming Nos. of 
La Belle Assemblee; in which work have lately ap. 
pearod, from paiintiafi by the samo artist, the portraits 
ol the Countess of burrey— the Marchioness of Lon. 
donderrv— Lady Elisabeth Belgrave— Mrs. Aburthnot, 

ud Emily Marchioness of Londonderry. 
Ln Belle Assemblee is priigressively forming a Pic 
ture Gallery of the Female Nobility s and, in addition 
to the sixty.two plates already publtKhed, there are in 
preparation the portraits of the following distinguished 
peraonagea :— H. R. H. the Duchess of Cumberland— 
K R. HT the Duchess of Cambridge— Princess Eitter. 
haay— Countess of Widclow— Countess Verulara— 
Conntets of Erroi— Lady Nonnanby— Lady John 
Tbynne, &c. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. London ; Waugh 
and lojks, Edinburgh j and J. M. LECKIE, Dubli^ 



Lately pubUabed in one volume, post Svo. price IQa. 6dl 
boards, 

TESTIMONIES IN PROOF Of» 
the SEPARATE EXISTENCE of the Soul in 
a SUte of Self-4M>nBciousne88 between Death and the 
Resurrection. Acoedit JOHANNIS CALVINI 
+TXOnANNrXIA. By the Rev. Thomas Hujt- 
TiNGPoan, M.A. Vicar of Kempaford, Oloncestershire. 



Printed for C. J. G. and F. RIvlMrton, St Panl*8 
V durah-Yard, and Waterloo.P1ace, PalLMalL Sold hr 
W. F. WAKEMATf, 9, D'Olier.8treet, DuhUn, and 



This day, I2mo. price 9s. half.bound, aninth 
edition of 



s 



TORIES PROM THE HISTORY 

OF ENGLAND. 

Iftnsk price as. haU-boond, 
2. PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for Childr«p 
Bv the author of ** Stories from the Hhttory of Ens-. 
land." 
John Murray, Albemarle.street 



Dablhn : Published for the Proprietors every Satarda^ 
Morning, at No. 10, D'OUer-Street— Sold by HuRarr, 
Cha.vcb and Co. St Paul's Church. Yard, LoNnmr) 
C. BBirruAM, and Co. Lord.Street, LiVBaM>iH.; Jonlt 
BuvD, Georgtf'ii.Street, EoiNBiraun : Jou?( Li'msdbw, 
Queen-Street, Glasoow : and by all othcf Bnoksei. 
lers; and in Ireland, by tne Clerks ot the Roada. 

3. S. FCTLDS, Printer, V, Gt Straod.Stre«t. . ^ 
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Price 9ct 



i»BR^OKAIi SKETCHES, 

\' ■ '.]! ./>'• No.ii'i."" •" 

MR. BROUGHAM. 

(B7 the Aa^or of tiie Sketdiof the D^of WeUington.) 

. I Blmost marvel at my own temerity, in 
enayhig that which seems to mvseU* so hold 
ah atlempt, as the delineation of tne celebrated 
ma* whose name I have placed at the head of 
this pvper. To those, however, at a distance 
fhm the scene of his labours, and his glories, 
even that which I am able to tell, may not be 
without interest and instruction ; and thoee who 
mem iBttmately know him, will, I trust, pardon 
thi 4efectB ot « descrntion,' which shall be, 
aCMfi^higio the best 6f tins writer^s knowledge, 
feithfully and fobfy dxawn» * 

* It is o&ecrf' the mXsfortunes which attend 
itpoti the career of men in public life, that all 
fheir actions are viewed through the eyes of j 
prejudice, and while they are tmreasonably 
ceosuredJiy; opponents, and undeservedly lauded 
fpy partizalit, a'jnsi description, or even a just 
eetimMion of their chalracters, is pjeneraUy 
poskmned to that tixne, w1#n the unpenetrahl^ 
Wrier of the tomb lies between them, ^nd all 
eensn^ or all praise : 

Untenftp' tui^ge ^ q«i pra^gravat artc^ 

W^ if #e. cto hdd, 

'Extiiictiu smaMtar idem— 
and fortmiate b their menfory, if even after 
death, inten^erate enthusiasm does not niar 
^ fkme it meant to guard, or lingering 
maHgnity' seek to oast a alone upon their 
cnro. Of idl living men, Mr. Brougham 
B, perhaps, the one most obnoxious to that 
fidae estimation,' which ariste from causes ex- 
trinaksl Co himself. The brilliant light, that 
sweeps along the darkened heaven of the po- 
litical worid, is not r^jorded, or diaipegorded 
fee itarlf alone, but cursed as a baleful meteor, 
or VailAd as a propitione star, according to the 
party glaaees through which it is viewed. The 
writer of the present sketch, does not pretend 
to he iHKiVy umnfluenoed by party sentiments ; 
lor if he were placed in a situation in which it 
would be natoral for him to be so, he would 
■oi hwe the opportunities of ohservation, 
tdddi akne can joatiiy him for undertaking 
hia preeent task ; but he- believes it to be pos- 
sible to jtjm wHh fe^ngB of strong exposition 
to Mr. Brongham*s poutiad' character,' a sin- 
cere rfmii ' u tibn of his genius, and % sincere 
•desire to do him perfect justice; and in thtb 
spirit W tri&endlavoor to proceedi \ 

WiB tke lefder pardon this' son^ewhat too 
tkluiitfy pgefiicS to the light mtftter which is 
to Mhnr/ aiA bear ^witb' me, if I now address 
Vim 1 mini IbiChe aty!tf bfa familiar letter, than 
thfl* e#'»'gFSve esBify, res^ectmg the eminent 
si rfjec firf mj Mratoh? If you walk down to 
We fc u ii irfar HiU, «oiy mohnng when *the, 
CeiBte -Utive-Are attkig>, ab^-go ia.to the. 



King's^ Bench, you will probably see, sitting 
near t^ fi^a h^d hnd of the king's cottuseVs 
seat, a man whom, if you judge \dth me, you 
will conclude, without ftirther question, ' to be 
no common man : his head is perhaps leaning 
on his hand, which is covered with an old 
shabby black glove; or if perchance a new 
glove is there, you will see him stare at it occa- 
sionally, wiUi a look of half abstraction and 
half wonderiheQt, lOce that of Dominie Samp- 
son, when his integmrtents of many years use 
and wont, were secretly replat^ by a novel 
suit. His face you will immediately decide to 
be ugly and intellectual— he has a certain 
grimy paleness of complexioa; hb nose is long, 
and its arch, if arch it may be called, is con* 
•oekv^i his ' ^ee appear small, and but little 
worthy of observation' in repose; but- rouse 
hnn for an instant, and they flash forth the 
fervor t)f that " soul, whieh seems to know no 
medium of excitement. His eye does not shew 
that small dark perpetual glitter, which seems 
common among Itiwyers, and exjnress^ cun- 
ning in the morning, and lasdviousnesb at 
night :- on the contrary, its light seems to' hang 
back for some occadon of bitter sarcaam, and 
then forth it darts— 

" And poors at cmee its venom and its strength." 
"jpie nervous twitehings of his face — ^by which 
ttie point of his nose and his upper lip are 
eveiT now and then jerked up from their na- 
tural position — are at first very disagreeable to 
look upon, because they convey to the specta- 
tor, the idea of pain; but tins feelhig soon 
wears away, and you come to regard them, (if 
this be not a 'whimsical fancy peculiar to my- 
self,) as the consequence of the violent action 
of Mb mind, and something analogous to the 
quivering motion, which at every strain of 
some engine of vast force, is exhibited in the 
building which covers it: You see him occa- 
sionallyjook at his brief, <<but not intentively ;** 
just as if lie were refresfifig his memory with 
some circumstance on which ne meant to dwell; 
another lawyer would he thinking of « cases,** 
and calling out to the tipstaff for *< Bamewall 
and Alder8on*s Reports, volume second ;*' but 
Mr. Brougham does not do this much, and tliough 
he may be thb worse lawyer, - 1 confess I like 
him all the better. It is humiliating to see 
such a man, running in l^e same yoke with 
some monse-minded nibbler of cases, or spend- 
ing the attention of his compr^ehsive mind 
upon some mystified jargon, headed, * Doe on 
the demise of Jackson," or the like. 

Meantiraey the tipstaff shoves over towards 
Mr. Brougham, and whispers in his ear, that 
Doctor Dionysius Lardner is' vrithout, and 
wants to spetdc to him : whereupon, vwvy goes 
^e lawyer, and for an hour, Mathematics and 
Mechanical Philosophy, and the affairs tf the 
London University, and the Society 'for the 
DfsseAhiation of Useful Knowledge, take 
place of law, ■ and "^Mr. Brougham*s motion for 
anewtrinlof^a emfise- tried At the last Aasizea 



in Lancaster. He comes in again, jiist as it is 
his f turn to move," and makes a speech full of 
energy and vigorous reasoning, which leaves no 
doid)t upon your mind, that a new trial must 
be granted, until Mr. Frederick Pollock (if 
you happen to be fortunate,) gets up, and in a 
close, serious, and logical luurangue, in which 
the lore of the lawyer is tastefully blended vHth* 
the art of the scholar, and the manner of the 
gentleman, completely oversets Mr. Brougham'k 
case. This, I say, happens if you are for- 
tunate; but it is just as likely, that some other 
person, with a mincing yet husky voice, will' 
get up with a pile of books before him, from 
which he quot^ nineteen cases, every one of 
which Mr^ Justice Bidley takes down in hitf ' 
wonderfitl little book, calling out with painful 
exactness, for the number of the volume, and 
the ^ege, which are repeated five times ov*, 
the lai^er all the while holding up the book 
witii a look of smirking sagacity, and assuring 
««my Luds," thiit these cases cleariy defeat Mr. 
Brougham's case, which *< my Luds** probably 
find out to be true ; and beaten with this rod 
of twisted cases, the subject of our sketch 
walks away. 

It is, however, in detailing and commenting 
upon fhota to Juries, more than in uguing legiu 
points before the Judges, that the great and 
peculiar powers of Mr. Brougham*a mind ard 
displayed. It is astonishing with what interest* 
^e energy, and force, and idiomatic earnest* 
nese of his langua^, invests even the driest 
subjects of detail; and when the facts them* 
selves are of interest and importance, the 
speaker rises with them, and launches forth 
into -general observations, and pithy remark^ 
upon* the affairs of manldnd, as- fmeign and 
unknown to the professional harangues of those 
around him, as the philosophy of the pendulum 
is, to the most ordinary clock-maker that ever 
took his hire for notching and filing bits of 
brass antl copper. It is not, however, to be 
understood, that he is, on this account, more 
**sucGeasfid,** as the phrtfse is, with Juries, than 
other men who are immeasnreably inferior to 
him, in every thing which constitutes greatness 
of mind : it is only imon great occasions, and 
where the Jury is hkeiy to be composed of men 
rather above the average range of intelligence, 
that he whose mind b set upon gaming a ver- 
dict, would be fortunate in having Mr. 
Brougham for his leading counseL - If it be 
true, as Mf. Brougham says, that << the school*- 
master b abroad,'* it is no less true, that the man- 
ner of the schoolmaster is too fVequently> ** at 
home,** with him, for great succeas with dommofa 
Juries. He does not practice, and I' hope and 
believe he utterly scorns, the despicable cuni- 
ning upon which some lawyers, even of ^^ireat 
name, plume themselves. He does aot.flatter 
fiit short-necked tetailers of Cheshire cheese, 
'or tallow candles, or Uoom rabins, updn thefr 
pretty, and respec^Uify, and sagacity, and sd- 
forthy-and^thtts T^he^dle them out* of a verdict 
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b¥ sleigfat of toagotf iyfi ke fidAi 'mU>&rtm on 
the o&dr lidiy alid #ill hardly foHwftr tren 
Uimchiiig a nrcasm, when some fl|>ecial oaf 
bfatftrforthhisttnpidity upon the Gonrt. He 
stfljidi before a Jwy* m one placed there to 
U&€hf and not to lofieit; lie k not slow to re- 
primand, and even hb oonrtety has not unfre- 
miently aomething in it, which gives the alann, 
tnat irooT-or sarcasm is intended. It is a vez- 
afloiis mag i6 bdiold a man» evidently bring-. 
ia^ himself down to the level of th^i snbje^ 
ler tiie penons to whom he addresses bimself ; 
and th& is manifettly Mr. BrougliBTn*^ nitW^ 
tion ui his ordinary buit&tusas m the Courts} it 
ia, thereforfl^ in im lloum of Lafda, i 
Advocate^ or In the House of Commomi) as a 
Stiunbor, tint L« is ia be teen to mf»i ajdvan- 
tttgv. Li't 114 fulluw him to tbs Utter place, 
And bok at him* ttttittg, perluipe, tiesiJi) one 
cr twa of hie coisfiwocLi frofn th« La;v ('mnrts. 
How differani iw^ ar^ l]^ek reUtive aitiia- 
CkiDs I Thct^f ih&y are pupmor to liint in ex- 
tent of biiBiMesSt in adjroitQe«| ami in know- 
&ed^ of those minute detzulfl of l«fpl em^iitioa^ 
ivlikh coEL^Utxtte the eM^i^nt wefip<in» <if the 
lawyer ; hm^ thay appiivt like creatureu of an 
tofi^vn- Qi4» ef b«lug. iVhiU Uw dt^perate 
^WBtgj ttS Brtragham ia heard^ |>oiirin^ itself 
farih for mischief ok fur g'ood, npon the IdSgest 
questions pf general poUcy, iiime ponr^ple may 
be foundp tziiifniiyiiig wjttk c^ttimon-pLaoe so- 
lemnityt iome wretcb^Ml matter which b to add 
ll«!W £OtiipUcation to 9ome act pf pnrli^unenty 
alraady a heap of diitguMting' vtirbouityi alike 
revoltmg to common sense, wlMch setske to 
«ndentand its meamnj^ and to common taste^ 
lirhich, in a |^lic docmnenty looks for some 
4tocaiey of style. Mr. Broogham ffenerally 
ti^ces his seat in the centre, or near &% upper 
«nd of the principal opposUion bench, on tl^ 
«ther Ade ef the table, from the Ministers) he 



generally wean shabby black clothes, and being 
without his wig and gown, looks many yean 
older than he does when diey are on; he ap- 
|iean to m^ to have a peculiarly dark, serious, 
jmd even svllen lo^ as he sits with his aons 
Added, and his hat puUed down over his fhce, 
as if to keep his eyes in the shades listening to 
what is said, but never (in all the many times 
ihat I ka¥e 4>beenred himt) taking down any 
iioteofit. 

It is difficult to describe by written wiords^ 
4ba effset upon the Houses when he ffets 
't determined eai 



f»ti 



im legs, there is a bkek 

oess in his manner, which seeme to say, t have 

rt a worit to do, and with the blessing ^fOod 
w^ do it, be£m« I sit down. Whoi unco- 
vered, his iron-gr^ hair appean» lywg m the 
flattest and least ornamented etyle upon his 
forehead— his arms ave estremely long^ an4 bis 
first motion is to stretch out «ne of them toits 
tntmost length across the table, and there to de- 
jpoait his hat, in a fined position, as ^ he would 
aay^ there you shall lie tor eome time to come, 
lu then eqnupenoea, in a manner in which ease 
> curiou4y efp^binea with great eamestnese, 
.and firefi^ntly in a tone^ that ier absolutoloud- 
nea^ does not much exceed a whisper i he goes 
on, pUtecJatinglus words with a deiiirneaB of 
«ttennce. whi^ he possestes in a very remadc- 
.ld)le degree, insoBHid^. that in evecy pact of 
ihe Hcmf^ be is quite diftmctly beMd. His 
.accent ii^ ae lar aa 1 ' 
lumMjir; it is neitber 



knew nolhing about ttsb nattw— aome caH It 
disameable ; those who think with me, do not 
Asne proceeds, he becomes more warm and 
loud, but his words areelill clear, and dispose 
themselves into sentences with admirable pre- 
cision^ even wben uttered with tbe most Uin-' 
pestuous fury. Now it is that his eyes flash ; 
he strikes the table with his hand, and poun 
out his soul in a torrent of bitter words, which 
teceadiojrl)r sUtki the gallery : but the*<gentle- 
men of England,** are rather an impertuibable 
race, and £> not, like the Irish, catch the con- 
tagion of ezdtemeat* 

The fini time I was ever in the House 
of Commons^ was a few month* before the 
awful end of the lato Lord Londonderry. 
It was a beautiful eveaii^p in suauaer: there 
were few persons in the House, and I was 
amuttug myself looking through t^ windows 
at the gay boats with Iflieir white awnings 
gliding eunftty along the Thames^ when my 
attention was called to two piittfim waUdg^ 
into the House almost togethelr, yet k^qiing 
as far apart as the bvsadtb of the passage 
up to the table would permit— they were Lcird 
Londonderry and Mr. Broi^ham— two men, 
who> except that they meaeursd about the 
same number of inehea firem head to heel, were 
in all respecte as (^pposed to one another in 
mjea» mind, and manners, as they were in poli> 
tioa Lord Jm waa eminently handsome, and 
)d in his noUe bearing and appear- 
ance^ that happy combinatioa of mildness, ele- 
ganca, and dignity, which may, pohaps, be 
expressed at once, by the woii gracefulness. 
Mx. Brougham has. scarcely the least preten- 
noi^ to any of the three. They took thor 
seats on either side of the tables exactly oppo- 
site each other, and the mend»er for Win<^l- 
sea, happeniaoig to be in one of his furious 
mpods^ wa> not long of brsako^ forth. Some 
i&>bou8e man had sent him a complaint of his 
licence'^ having been discontinued, in consa. 
quence of bis taluM^-in a particular newspaper* 
which the angry Maatci^ holding u|» m one 
hand, clenched the other, and wakmg it at 
the Ministfr opposite, thundered out an invec- 
tive, which In the old Irish House of Com- 
mon% would have set a whole host of oraten 
in a Uaie during the night, and some charees 
of gunpowder a flashing in the morning ou% 
the mudness of Lord Londonderry's coun- 
tenance was not, for a moment, distyurbed— it 
was his manner to afiiKt a contempt for Mr. 
Brougham, when h^ was furious, and he sat, 
now smelling to a boumiet pf flowen which he 
carried in his button-hole, and now rwaling his 
nose with the tofich of his cambnc pc^ut 
handkerchief while the storm of anger n^d 
at the other side of the taUe. I was surprised 
to see that Mr. Broi^ham's fiery doquenoe 
did not prodnee the least reply— it fell like a 
thnndeibolt upon an ice-beq^ glanced aloq^ 
hissed Mid was extinguished. 

Mr. Canning*s warm, and (until he became 
l^rime Minister,} joyous temperament, did not 
admit of his treating 0iis formidable antM^onist 
with ihe composure of affected sconi* 1 shall 
net allude to tbe remariiable perwinal altercation 
bet w n o n the s e eminent sto t .e s ai e n, beoaoseitis a 
pain^ subject, and sufficiently known afafeady, 
but in general, Mr. (}aaningnsed his wit with the 
quite aecoliar to hi^ipiest effect agwiwt Mr. Brougham*s fierce in- 
nor JJo^d^ ai4 ^'^M^^e* Who basnet heard of «Sfr. Brougham^ 



Brougham ihivuld have thrown away sp much 
«' excellent Indignation,'^ upon a matter where 
it was alioffether superfluous ? They say (hat 
the fierce Member for Windielsea became at last 
absolutely afraid of the witty Minister, and, 
even ^Miti he was btunMing with a redundant 
storm of rage, used to wait for the departure of 
Mr. (^ning fhnn the House, ere he ventued 
to open the safety valve and let it blow off. 

As the House of Commons is at present 
filled, I have little hesitation in sayii^ thai 
Mr. P rou f ^ a m stands completely without^ 
rivaL It>iinposnble to imagine any sttcktfalng 
as a struggle for the superiority, between him 
and any of the present ministers, who, whatever 
may be thought of their ability in 6ther resj^ecta, 
certainly do nd hold any very Fofty' place an 
pMfte speeikdrs. Mr. Peel is no more than a 
fluent debater, who never utten a striking sen- 
tence, ornven by accident, hita uponan onginnl 
expression — for- such a man as Brougham to 
exert his eratorical powei% ^[ainat l^r. Peel, 
would be like hurling his arrows against a wool 
pack; they would neither rebomid nor pasa 
throu^ but would fall ineffectual, by reason 
of the softness of the body apinst wluch they 
were directed. Yet it is to be remarked jifmt 



jcawipt pretend to aay, I hat^ beard 
\EogUs^in^ ridiculn it as Saatph; but they 



Mr. Brouriaun is by no mean# perfect as tfn 
orator, m the power and even fi e rc e ne as of 
energy, he b scarcely to be surpassed; in seir- 
casm he strikes with harsh, but irresistible via- • 
lence, and heumformly grasps the most sonoroua 
and expressive terms, with the fiEu:ility of a per- 
fect master of his langibge; but there is scsray 
a touch of tender feeung, of sinmle pathoe or ot 
perception of ooodkest, in all tnat he has ever 
rooken. The lofty exoeDenoe of knowledgo, 
the stem nobleness of x virtue, thenujesty of 
freedom, and theglosy ofreeistanceto opprssaom 
have all been set rarth by bim with matodess elo- 
quence and force ; but for all that he has ever 
said, there miffht be no such thmg as the power 
of affection,, ti^ soUcttudft of kyiv, ihesymMi. 
thies of diarity^ or the tenderness of feefang 
which subdues the heart by softeniitf itr To 
those who have studied the best mod«s of elo» 
quenoei who know that there is a something in 
fumost the worst of human breasts, whieh-xo-. 
spondstowell directed i^peals to the feeUami^ 
and that these ap p e al s m a y be delicately wion^ift 
up with the most encsgeticexpositiens of ii 1 1 la^gj 
or deponatrations of right,it will not be naoea. 
aary to say, that the orator who. nikm myoai 
foroaandenogy akne, uses but a pari of tba 
armoury which his art affords. Mr. IHuakety 
whose oratorical powen were similar in nanny 
reipects, and equal in all, to those of lis* 
Brougham, possesaed also a feeling in hia «&o- 
quence, of which the latter gentlnftan s e Aan 
utterly destitate. It is with no sHght iiiiHtimiinl 
of national pride, that I name the npmeef nay 
Lord Plunket, in ^peaking of the eloquence of 
the House of Coaoanoni^ of which he wan no 
long the bri^test orisament, even when it 
boasted the presence of men, of whom, nlate| 
we are doomed to see no adequate subceaaotaw 
WhUe he felt and used ^gentlei^ but not lean. 
effective instrumento of oratory, he govenaed. 
his eneigy with m«re 'prudento nd discretion 
than bdoM^ to Mr. Anoi^faamy Kit dioBa uilfeo 
have heard or read his epeecfaef Ji the Iriai^ 
House of CJommons, and n^fmct,k0m ke 



WhstBer It be that of BerwidMipon-Tweed, I thunder,* at which the House laughed for a 



night, and the public for a weel^ or of the Minis- 
ter*s cowtfonaeajpuqwions of rj^grety that Mr. 



lashed, as with a scouiya «f 'ftd^^ke ] ^ 
of the (government busmess in tlai Hoosa^i^dl 
scarcely dqubt that the wfll, and not the power. 



wanting to put forth speeches of >e>en 
BiOre appaUmg ficnte ^ those witk^R^i^Mrw 
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Ei^toh Lecnlattire. ^ waAm^vn by such men as Mr. duuung- his remote aoceston were, we are ceitaia 

^ ^ '' - ' • ' ' • .* .. - ^v that WmBaSry.was bredahdlderj t^* hia 

want of success drove him to sea; thait, for 
many yeaia, he commaiided a vessel wfaidi. 
traded between the Cove of Coric and Eng- 
knd ; and that he was fortunate in none of laa . 



There was a.cakn oonsciousness of .streiigth* 
•hoot Bfr. Plunks^, on important occasions,' 
irhan wau^ courageous step seemed necessary, 
|hat was very admirable. Upon one of the oc- 
ca«ons just referred Xo, he undertook, what 
peihi^ no other man in the House, (except 
uttdier thfi influence of personal feeling, which 
•verieaps all thought ^f consequences,) would 
hafve Taatured to attempt* He eoolly, but 
MTomptorily, interrupted the fiery orator, and 
in ikB very tempest and whirlwind of his ras- 
sioiv stopped J4o^hy an appeal to order. Mr. 
BroNH^am gjapoedat hhn with a blaie of fury and 
fstoiudiment streaming from hip eyes, as a tiger 
may be supposed to do upon a lion, when the 
focest monarch com^ between him and the prey 
npoo w^ch het ifkabout to spring. ']jWe was 
a taunting bitterness of expressmo, whidi loud- 
mess •oold notreach, in the low conversaiional 
fteme in n^idi hesaid» that the Right Honorable 
Oantlenma seemed to have forgotten where he 
was — that perhaps he might have been accus- 
tomed ta sndi interference in the Iruh House 
.of Commons! but in that House he should re- 
<D0Qect tb^trantlemen werv not to be inter- 
inplad. Who is there that cannot imagine 
h«w this bitterness of speech, and the sneering 
^iiBkon to the scene of 'his youthful prowess, 
coming together, roused the indignatkm of Mr. 
PhmkstU and stnred, as with a sword, all the 
slamberiag fire of his youth? 

* ** Utvi»leo,qpenUsciimTi4itsbsUa 

— "■ — iffi msdttaateni proBto tsorum"— 



Ha started vp ta battle with his adversary, l(ut 
«l»%eidce^ fearing, as h^ wellmight fear, the 
fonaeqiienceri that were lik^y to^nsue, inter- 
posal mud the belligerents wen pc^ed. 

I &^ thia dcetch has dready grown to such 
a Ib^^ that should I attel]^ within its limits 
to tMsdi upon all the various matters in which 
the subject of it is concerned, J would but add 
iha de&cta^ hasty and partial notice, to those 
which the natnre of my undertaking, and the 
faa de y m cyrf my own powers, have rendered roe 
to avoid. At another opportunity] 



wmsff pesiiaps^ retorn to the task, should I be 
isd^to suppose, th^t in what I have already 
deiie^ . I have succeeded in imparting lugr 
»ie6il or entartainmg knoidedge** respecting 
■m cebhmtoi a man as Mr. Broq^^iam. 
'■ '" --' ■ ^' '■ ■ Oj^K* 
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InisFaal^XI&rarvNo. 10. The Lives of the 

j . fjMtt eminent British Painters, Sculptors, 

. aaijtohttects. By Allan Cunningham, 

Vet t.*-4xnidon, Murray. 



I ef the former volume of this pub- 
(No. IV. of the Family Library,) 
\ have uent ed in the lovers of the Arts an 
■yliiiiii II for the smpearance of its successors. 
0^ t£ these has fust issued from the press; 
Mid •■9I7 fulfils tiie expectation which the 
Immt v wu me had excited : memorials of the 
Sms of deceased irtists, published "by their sur- 



ham, (and we ccnild mention others of the same 
class,) a man of genius, a scholar and a poet, 
with a kindred qmit, and a true, discriminating 
and cultivated relish of the excellencies of art, 
but without the personal and sectarian parti- 



alities and animosities, vduch are apt to haunt 
itsi^esson; with easy access, from hisposition 
as Qiantrey's foreman, to orighial and authentic 
sources of infonnation» and when recourse is 
necessarily had to the statements ef other men, 
or other vrriters, with calmness and sagacity to 
elicit the harmony of tru^ 6rom the dtseord 
of jairinff improbabilities, fiiudi are the advan- 
tages with which Mr. Cunningham enters on 
the taric of preparing a popukr and connected 
series of the lives of those artists whose genius 
is indebted to the British Isles for its birth, or 
its nurture, qr- f^*^ hotib, and who in recompense 
hare beq^ie^cti to this country the imperishable 
legacy of &Bir renown. Our extracts will 
serve as a specimen of the style and ^lirit in 
wUch the undertaking is executed. 

The volume opens with the life of the former 
President of the Royal Academy, Benjamin 
West The sphit of the art first animated this 
eminent painter, in the village of Springfield, 
in the State of Pennsylvania ; and in the 
bosom €^ the peaceful and miimpassioned So- 
ciety of Friends. His intuitive genius for 
delineation, developed, itself so early as his 
seventh yev, when, si^ Mr. Cunningham, 
<< little Benjamin was placed with a fly-fap in 
his liand, to watch the sleeping infant of his 
eldest sister, while his mother gathered flowers 
in ^ garden. As h^ sat by the cradle, the 
diild smiled in sleep ; he was struck with its 
beauty, and seekinfi^ some paper, drew its por- 
trait in red and bmdc ink. lus mother re- 
turned, and snatching the paper, whkh he 
sought to conceal, exclaimed to her dfiighter, 
< I declare he has nude a l&eness of little 
Sally.' 

llie future president of the British Academy, 
received his first lessons in colouring from 
a party of Cherokee Indians. In 4he' twentv- 
second year of his age. West ijras enabled by 
the* liberality of some American merchants 
to visit tiie schods of Italy. 

Some tune afterwards, ^bhen at Bmne, he 
went to take up ten poun^ from his agents, the 
last of the sum with vdiioh he had commenced his 
stadies; one of the partners opened a letter mid 
said, « I am instructed to give yon unlimited 
cr^t — you will have the goodness to ask for 
what sum you please.** It is not vrithout suf- 
ficient cause that Ihfar. Gait says, « the munifi- 
cence of Uie Medici vras eqnaHed by these 
American Magistrates." — ^West*s subseiiuent 
pn^ress need not be detaOed. 

Our own Barry — ^the bold, the gifted, the 
unfortunate-^ the next subject fd tiie biogta- 
pher's pen. The account of his first introduc- 
tion to notice, beVond the limits of his native 
city of Cork, is ongulariy interesting; but tis 
better' to give the introduction just as it standi 
and let the reader ju^ for Idmse^f : 

« James Barry was bom in Cork, oA the llth 
of October, 1741. His mother's maiden name 



tWi^g Intrfhren, tinpied, as they frequently are, was Jutiana Reerden; her ancestors had lost _. ^ _^ 

dllMr hy tiie.glowmg idolatry of disciples, or large estates in the county Coric, through an upper room, he saw two old and withered 
%^ jmniilifr njrd envy of rival professors, too rebellions and revolutitms $' * and his 'fintfaer^ flgur^ idttfaig in fags v)d v^retchedneasJ^esUe a 
4lmpranred^ustveand unsatisfactory, and thebr whose name was John,' says one oThis bio^ handral ef ^sp&ing eraben^ tearing each 
eiasves^ or <heir pnom are equally inglorious graphers^* < had no oonsion to bkish at his other^ faces, an4 accompanying eveiy tn| wUh 
telhrir nigect. While, thmfor^we congra- pedigree, if itbelrue, thathewasofacollalera] g^ w^feh demons might have elvisd. 
tdrit the f o tiridi «f arty.we^ncjoioe for ihe.miNliof ^fiMnily, which ha^been honoiB^lThey heeded Ifiai not, bot-teie «way* mui^ 



pursuits. 

« Of the earty edncation of James Bmry we 
have but an imperfect account; but it must 
have beeir watched oyer with no common caie^ 
for, in after-Ufii, when learning was vranted, nor 
on^ found him d<ifiden(. When vefy young' 
his father took hhn toeea; but to be pent up 
in a floadflg prison — ^to see th^same mdkMito- 
nous scene setting upon Idkn nt night, and 
(^»ening upon him every day, add te drud^ and 
become fiyniliffr witir the severe ^des^^n 
mariner's life, were not iot one on whose mind 
srt had ahready dawned: In the first place he 
ran away, and was with difficulty found and 
brought bade ; and secondly, instead of handing 
ivpes and adjustbig sails, it was his pleasure to 
midce sketches of the coast along which he 
sailed, or to draw groups andHngle figuree 
upon the deck, to the amusement of the sailors 
and the vexation of ids Mier. l€%tfsidle to 
contend against the detennifie4 disposition of 
this wilful boy ; his father sent him bade tohia 
mother, and he resumed his books and craypns. 
In the happier moments of Ids rahnhobd he has 
been heard to allude joculariy io his marine 
iqvprenticedup. 

** Painting was the natural rather than the ac- 
cidental direction of his mind — ^he sketched and 
drew at an earlier age than his sister, who lofig 
survived him, could name. When Uie rough 
sailor returned and saw his son^ cc^ossal ^t- 
Knes in black and red chsJk, on walls, floors, 
and fmmiture, he spoke with great bitterness, 
and said, the boy had abandoned a trade which 
produced daily bread, for vrild and unprofital^ 
nonsense. He sought shelter behind hb mothers^ 
chair, who protected him, and.encouraged him 
in his pursuits* 

<** On returning fimn sea he was sent to school, 
where his quickness of parts, and his stubborn 
and solitary dimosition attracted notice. During 
the hours of leisure he read or drew. ¥nkole 
nights, his sister said, were taken from sleep ; 
he spent all his pocket money on pencils and 
candlea; and when, alarmed for hk health, 
the servants, in arranging his room, secreted 
his candles, he would not allow them to to 
there any more, but lodced the door and msde 
the bed for himself. His bed became hard and 
uncomfortable — ^his mether wished to render it 
softer, and to introduce order into his i^Kurt- 
ment--but he resisted her also ; even in these 
early days he eriiibited a toirit intractable and 
ciqiridous, and declared his love for those ascetic 
and self-denyihg habits which assume the uanaSs 
of virtues in the legends of the Romish churoh. 

^ He sometimes, nowever, mhigled in school, 
boy amusements; and on one* of those occa- 
sions, wishing to conceal himsMf fixMn his com- 
panions in uie Ihvomrtte gteie called < Hide 
and Seek,' he entered a ruinous ho^ in an 
obscure lane, 'which had neitiier doors ndr 
windowA, and was secld to be haunted. On 
zumfbg up the hidf-roiten stabs, and entering 
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retired, makings he said, two reflections oh 
what he had seen — * Thilt man Is malicious in 
proportion as h6 is impotent,* and * that aee 
8nd want add to their inherent miseries evils 
all their own.* The mOtal inference which he 
seeks to draw from this sad scene is unjust to 
human nature. The eyib, indeed, ^f weakness 
and want are not little ; they are an ill-matched 
pair, though often seen Uigether ; hut weak- 
ness of body is frequently accompanied by 
sreat benevsJenoe of mind, and there is a phi- 
Msophic or devout spirit of endurance in those 
afflicted with poveny and eld age, which Bairy 
might have discovered wherever he went on the 
earth. But kwh. his earliest yean he indulged 
in curious opinions, and affected singularity of 
dress — as those often do who are resolved to 

* become noticed for somttMng^ He sought the 
company only of the old smd the educated — 
listened to aU they said^— showed anxiety after 
Imowledge — and wore a garb so coarse and so 
plain, tbAt it seemed as if he were suffering 
«nder a rule of religious mortification. His 
school-fellows considered his learning so eztra- 
'ordinary, that, in letters yet extant, they speak 
of him as a prodigy of knowledge, from whom 
fhey were accustooEied to reowTe qfMnions as 
from a master. 

<< His raotlier, a iealons Cafthoiic, and whose 
affection for ihe old faith was increased by a 
aense of the loss of family wealth and impor- 
tance, exercised a strong and a Jasting influence 
over him. His iather^ a Protestant, com- 
mitted all domestic matters' to his wife, and 
ttrobably theugbt of doctrinal disputes with th6 
Hghtness of a sailor: she, in her turn, oom- 
Viitted^er son to the care ahd conversation of 
two Catholic priests, who, to learning, added 
the zeal which thirsts for proselytes— and that 
enthusiasm which, directed 'with prudence 
ilgainst the youthful and the ima^tnati«% is 
aute toHriumph. He was artfully involved in 
the mazes of religious controversy, and had to 
•jBek hie Hmy out in the company of those who 

•, coveted his conversion— other temptations were 
l^ld out, of notice and prefennent, and he was 
•oon hfUled as a stray dkeep won back to the 
ibid. A report was diligently circulated that 
his learning and talents were to be dedicated 4o 
the service of the suffering church i but as soon 
as he had openly committed himself as a Catholic, 
bis nomination to the priesthood was heard of 
■omore. 

, •< To the Romisk church he was HM 
tached in youth, but his readence in Rome 
made him waver ncpt a dittle. There he saw 
more than he wished to have seen, and was 
^bout to seek refuge firom superstition in infi- 
delity, when -he was saved, as he always ac- 
knowledged, by a book sent to him by Edmund 
Burke. The work which did this good deed 
was that precious one-^< Butler*s Analogy of 
Religion, natural and revealed, to the con- 
ftitution and course of nature.** In after4ife 
he rewarded the author by placing him high 
amongst thofd divines whom he admitted into 
his paii|ting of elysium. 6ut he was ^ too 
ardent. imd unbalanced to remain steady at the 
wholesome point of belief where Bishop Butler 
had left him.. He 4>ecame, as life advanced 
and vexations, thickened, a blind and bigoted 
follower of the creed of Rome, and somewhat 
•tern and uncharitable towards those whb dif- 
£ere4 from him in matters of faith : but'we aite 
antidpatiag* 
' , « When he was some twelve or fifteen years 
^d-^tradition is no accurate observer of dates— 



a book-seller in Cork had such confidence in 
his powers, that he employed him to make the 
designs — some add the etchings^^for a small 
volume of tales which he Was publishing. Of 
these, if they ever existed, no acoount is given, 
and the book has been sought for in vain; 
nor, indeed, is there any predse information to 
be had concerning the subjects which em- 

Sloyed his boyish pencil : he probably retuned 
is sketches till ripening judgment condemned 
them, and then committed to the fire these, 
witnesses of an undisciplined hand and an ill- 
regulated fancy. He had no one to guide him 
in art as he had to mislead bun in religio»-^he 
had to grope his own way to excellence, and 
attain it m he best might We know that ere 
he left Cork, hti had painted in oil cdour, 

< Eneas escaping from the burning of Troy,* — 

< A dead Christ,* — < Susanna and the Elders,*-^ 

< Daniel in the Lions' Den,* — and * Abraham*s 
Sacrifice;^ but whether these 'were copns or 
original con^ositions it i» not fnentioned. 
Such subjects are frequently diosen by young 
and presumptuous men, who imagine that it is 
grand and daring to single out a sublime or 
splendid scene from history <nr> poetry — they 
have yet to learn, and they will soon discover 
it, that a lofty subject requires to be as nobly 
handled. Those early attempts of Barry wene 
long afterwards to be seen on the walls of his 
father'B house. 

** His name had not yet been heard of be- 
yond Coric ; it was soon to be known in re- 
mote parts, and received with a favour which 
must have fallen on Bairy like a shower upon 
a summer drought. There is a tradition in the 
Irish Church concerning the CQi^version of a 
king of Cashel by the eloquence of St. Patridc 
The barbarian prince, when the apostle con- 
cluded his exhortation, called loudly to be bap- 
tised, and such was the hurry of the -one, and, 
the- fortitude of the other, that though the 
Saint, implaatmg his iron-shod cro^^r j^ the 
ground, struck it unwittingly through the royal 
convert*s foot, he.uttered'uot one murmur, nor 
yet moved a muscle, hxA conceiving it to be a 
part of the ceremony, stood and was baptieed. 

• The fnoment of baptism,* says Dr.- Fryer, 

* rendered, so critical and awful- by the circum- 
stance of the king*» foot being pierced .with a 
spear, is that which Mr. Barry -chose, for the 
(Usplay ef his art ; and few stories, it is pre- 
sumed, have beea selected with greater felicity, 
or with greater sc^ie for the skill and inge- 
nuity of the artist. The heroic filieaee of 
the kiiig^ the devotional abstraction of the 
saint, and the mixed emotions of the spectators, 
form a combined and oo^prehensive model of 
imitation, and convey a suitably idea of the ge- 
nius of one, ^who,' self-instructed, and at nine- 
^teen,' conceived the execution of «o grand a de- 
sign.*' . '. , 

''* With this work in his hand, Barry went to 
Dublin, and placed it among the paintings col- 
lecting for exhibition by the Society fpr the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. He was at this time utterly un- 
friended and unknown, coarsely clad, and with 
something of t^ atamp of one en4urin^ poverty 
upon him. The picture virfUB exhibited and 
admired; but so little was such a woi^ ex- 
pected from a native artist, that when the 
name of the painter was demanded, and he 
stept modestly forward, no one would believe 
him — his brow glowed, he hurst into tears, and 
hurried out of the room. All this was ob^ 
served by Edmund Burke, one of the greatest 



and best-hearted of ^ the sons of genius. He 
sought the young artist out, commended and 
encouraged him, laid down the natural rules of 
composition, and directed hb attention to what 
was pure and poeticaL One of those incidents 
which biographers love to relate, and the world 
indulgently believes, is said to have happened 
at the very first interview between those two 
youthful adventurers. They had plunged into 
controversy in the first hour of their friendship, 
and Barry, in aid of his argument, quoted a 
passage from the CIssay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, then published without the author's 
name. Burke refused to bow to the authority 
of a performance which he called slight and 
unsu b st a ntial, and the fiery Barry exclaimed, 
< Do you call that a slight and unsubstantial 
work which is conceived in the spirit of nature 
and truth — is written with such elegance, and 
strewn all over with the richness of poetic 
fancy? I could .not afford to buy the work, 
Shr, and transcribed' it ewrynM^rdwit^ my oirai 
hand.* Burke smiled, and acknowledged him- 
self the author. * Are you, by God !* ex- 
claimed Barry, embracing him, and holding out 
the co|^y which he had made of the work. 
Suohia th49«toiy. Burke waa.^»U- known to 
be the author, tmd enjoyed the reputation, of 
the Essay, before his name was attached to it ; 
and if Bany had. taken the trouble to transcribe 
the work, it does not seem likely that he 
should have carried the copy in his pocket. 
Still we must not too rashly agply to such 
a person, the rules by which we are enUtled to 
judge in matters concerning the ordinary bre- 
thren of the race. 

<< He continued to reside for some time in 
Dublin. The way to fame, and perhaps for- 
tune, lay opeft before him. . Buries had praised 
his wdrks, and assured him of his protectioB, 
and he had only to walk droumspectly, and 
act with prudence, to became an honour to his 
native land. Dr. Sleigh, of Coric, an early 
and benevolent friend, congratulating him on 
having met with that .countenance ia Dublin 
which he had sought and merited in vain in hSa 
native city, counselled a journey to Rome, 
and the study of Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. This 'was not lost on Barry. * To 
Dr. Sleigh,* he used to say, < I am indebted for 
whatever education and fortune and fame I may 
have in the world.' Sudden success unsettled 
him for' a time ; the fcune' of his work brought 
a clbwd of those unsafe companions who cb^ 
UMl >l»hands at the sight of a new favourite c£ 
fortune, and flutter about the prodigy likto 
moths round a candle. In their company be 
sometimes forgot himself; he was sensible ^ 
the fdly, and on his way home from a deep 
carouse, determined on immediate amendmant. 
This fit of repentance found liim at the side of 
the Liffey ; he stood and upbraided his ovnx 
easiness of temper, and cursed the money in his 
pocket as a fiend that had tempted him to the 
tavern. He threw his purse into the river, 
ran home, and resumed his interrapted studiesu 
He afterwards related this to an outqxiken 
friend. < Ah Bairy! man,' ^id 'he^ -^ you 
threw, away your luck — ^you never had either 
gold or good temper to spare afterwards.'. 

*< In his twenty-third year he went to Lon. 
don, on the invitation of Burke, who intro- 
duced him to Atheaian Staart> whose talk 
confirmed him in his love of the ancienta» amd 
to Sh: Joshua Reynolds, in whose. w<»rka , he 
stodied deticacy of styles propriety of dianic- 
teri and force of light an4 shi^b- / If { «Hffild 
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diance to IniTe genitas' x>r any thing else,' he. other |Kunter indpid in comparisoii, and to he 



observes^ iav letter to Dr. Sleigh, <it is so 
mifdi^the better ; hut my hopes are grounded 
upon an unwearied intense application^ of 
fHikk I am not sparing. At present I have 
Kttle to shew that I value ; my work is all 
under ground, digging and laying foundations 
which, with God's assistance, I may hereafter 
£ad the use of. I every day centre more and 
more upon the art — I give myself totally to it; 
and, except honour and conscience, am deter- 
mined to renotmoe every thing else. Though 
this may appear enthnniastic, or rather extra- 
vagant, it is really ihe state of my mind.' — 
Nothing great 4an ever be accomplished with- 
out entibnsiasm— but it requires to be ^ little 
heiter regulated than poor Barry*s. For -the 
most^art his notions of other men's talents 
were at Uiis early period equally decided and 
just. * The colouring of Wilson is very mas- 
terly ;• he observes, m-'one of his letters, « his 
st^^ dedgidle^moiv grand, more consistent, 
and more poetical than any other persons' 
amongst us.' His admiration, however, was 
AOt elways so well {daced; he praised the 
Achilles and Patroclus of HamUton, for which 
tm-wta- reboked by some of the elder brethren 
of tiieteush. He gave them a tasting of his 
spirit in tw^ or three sarcastic sentences, in 
which he vindicated his right to iireedom of 
opinicm. They shrugged •their shoulders, 
iodced to one another, were irritated, and 
were silenoed^ 

' *'Baiiry pursued his studies in London for a 
year. The presence and the society of Burke 
awed down the natural sharpness of his temper, 
and in his company he began to practice the 
fxrartesias of polished life, and appeared in a 
dress becoming the station to idiich he aspired. 
fie had already determined to be a historical 
punter. The true nature of that style could 
never, in the opinion of Reynolds, be ascer- 
tained, without a visit to the Sistine Chapel — 
hat .such a pilgrimage could not be accom- 
plished tfy one so poor^as Barry, and he was in 
despair — when 'Sarke generously interposed, 
fitted him out for his journey, and settled an 
Uttual pension upon him during the period of 
probationary study." 

When at Rome we are told — 
. **Hia letters, his conversation, his skill in 
drawing, his enthusiasm and poetic imagina- 
tiOA/ faad'iaised high expectatipns in the minds 
of EngUsh friends. They thought with satis. 
iaetion of the rich opportunities now Mbt« 
' hnn, waA of the use such a man must make of 
them — but unfortunately controversy was his 
^•bief delist; and of4his'he soon found enough 
to satisfy a whole academy." 
' TUsspirit, and the impetuosity and irritability 
of Bany's unfortunate temper, continually in- 
vohred him in a sea of troubles. In the midst 
ef theee, and the distraction of mind, and dissi- 
paiion o£ time consequent upon them, Sir 
ioshoa Reynolds, (to whose mind and dis- 
fmtkon, by the bye, we think Allan Cunning- 
bam did much less than justice in his former 
vohnne,) wrote him a long and friendly letter, 
to lom his attention from idle and petul&nt 
iiipateey to the earnest study of Angelo and 
Baphael : 

. Mcjf you sboidd not relish theur works at 
first,* said the President^ 'which may proba- 
V)y be the case, as they have none of thost 
fadities which are captivatihg at first sisfht 
■ever cense looking till you find something likr 
ia^inUioii come over you, .till y^u. thiak^every 



admired only for petty exceUencies.'" 

"Barry railed to discover in the composi- 
tions of these illustrious Masters the entire 
jHToportion, and grace, and simplicity, of Uie 
Grecian sculpture. He was too ardent in his 
nature to keep this belief to himself^ he 
preached this unheard-of heresy in Rome, with 
the fervour of a devotee ; and thus unbosmned 
hhnself to Burke. <I see,' he said, <in no 
part of Raphael's works fmy figure that I may 
call truly and correctly beautiful, like the An- 
tinous, or the Venus of Medici — or any that 
is truly good, like the bust of Alexander— or 
sublime, like the Apollo. As to the Torso, 
the 'Laocoon, and such like characters, he op- 
pears not at all qualified to succeed in them. As 
to his cartoons and hie pictures in the Vati- 
can, they may be more expressive of the pas- 
sions;^ and mafy be more correct in a mediocrity 
of charactar^aiittie more than that which comes 
any of those works, or even into his Trans- 
figuration. Michal Ai^elo appears still less 
near the standard* than Raphael. He is in- 
finitely above Raphael in knowledge and cor- 
rectness, yet his ostentation and show of this, 
and Raphael's art of concealing — ^with choice 
of subject and pleasing well- wrought drape- 
ries — his want 6f it, Mng them nearly to a 
level, at least with the btdk of mankind; yet 
I rather believe fewer people have attained 
Michael Angelo's merits than Raphael's, 
though no one has come near Raphael upon 
the whole. 

With all his genius^ and his was indeed- of 
nb common -order, poor Barry, partly frmn his 
own stubborn and Unyielding temper, and partly 
from 4intoirard e^rnal circumstances, lived a 
wretched' life,'aiid 'di6d a miserable death : 

« No previous illness had given him warning 
when, on the evening of the sixth of February, 
1806, he was seized, as he entered the house 
where he usually dined, with the cold fit of a 
ple^tic fever, of so intense a degree that aU 
his powers were suspended, and he could nei- 
ther speak nor move. Cordials were adminis- 
tered ; he came a little to himself, a^^d was con- 
veyed in a -coach to his own ^ousef but some 
idle boys had plugged the key-hole with dirt 
and pebbles, and the door could not be opened. 
The night was dark and eold; he was shiver- 
ing Mrith disease, and a person who accompa- 
nied him carried him to the house of Mr. Bo- 
nomi. A l^ was procured in the*n^hbour- 
hood;' l^rry i|m kud^down. He de^ed to 
be left aloncr and bolted the door. So well 
were his orders obe3red, that he remained for 
forty hours without medieid aid, and when it 
came it was too late. 

« James Barry said seriously of himselft 'I 
am a pock-pitted hatd-featured little fellow.' 
He was in person under the middle size— the 
vicissitudes of fortune, frequent controversies, 
and bitter disappointments, had impressed in 
early life the aspect of years upon his brow — 
his face -was naturally grave and saturnine, 
which gave uncommon sweetness to his- smile, 
and great fierceness to 'his anger. If we la- 
meut his unhappy temper, we cannot refuse 
pfuise to the fortitude which baffled all manner 
of discomfort: he resided, witliout a murmur, 
in a house the perfect image^ of desolation—. 
Uie rent waUs admitted the wind, the shat- 
.tered roof let in the rain ; and there, -without 
4 servant — without even a decent bed, the 
'M)mpanion of poverty and solitude, he painted 
naany noble works. When-he eommeneed his] 



lar-6Emied Six PictureS| he was advised by on« 
I who loved him, to take a better house, weai 
better clodieB, hire a steady servant, and set 
up a neat establishment Barry answered^-^ 
* The pride of honesty protests against such » 
rash speculationii' Many are the stories which 
. have been told concerning this singular man— ^ 
they are chiefly ludicrous tales of privation and 
inide; such as are gladly remembered by those 
who love whatever lowers genius to their owii 
level, and who are as .incajpable of honouziuff 
ami^t eccentricities what le high-minded anq 
noble, as a pocket loadstone is of ^king up 
an anchor. 

<.*Barty was the greatest enthusiast in art 
which this country ever produced — his passion 
for it almost amounted to madness ; and but 
for his works$ his words and actions might have 
been gravely cited in proof of mental aliena- 
ation. He hungered and he thirsted, not figu^ 
ratiyely, but tnuy, for its- sake; and from boy- 
hood to the tomb devoted all hi* fiaculties to 
establish a School of Painting, which, avoid* 
ing common or faimliar subjects, should em- 
Ix^y only what is dignified, magnificent, or 
sublime. To this hish ta^ he brought an 
imagination second only to. that of Fuseli^ a 
strong love of ihe poetiy of nature, ah inti- 
mate knowledge of the, works of th^ great 
masters, . a deep feeling for their excellenciei^ 
fine skill of luuid, and unequalled fortitude and 
perseverance. That he failed to reap the har- 
vest which such qualities and attainments pro- 
mised, must be imputed mainly to his iufh-- 
mity of temper, but partly also to what he so 
often complained of, the unawakened taste of 
the country for works of an histmical nature. 
He wanted that graceful spirit which coii. 
ciliates and persuades — ^whicb» like the fablecl ' 
cestus of the goddess, 

^ ^4Caa froB the wiMst win the&r best reiotres.' 
There were •few at that time to patroaiae his^ 
torical pnintinfir» save his Majesty, and West 
monopolized aU subjects fdr the palaces, both 
sacred and profane. Portrait planters were 
the 'prosperous in British art ; and . few, savp 
themselves, found th§ way to the tables and ta 
the confidence of the great. Nor indeed, little 
as it was then, haa the Ipve of hbtorical paint- 
ing much increased among us since; all the 
effcurts. of his present Majesty, of Sir Geoi^^ 
Beaumont, Sir John . Leycester, Sir John 
Swinbome, Lord Lansdowne, Lord. Egre- 
mopl^ %e Duke of Bedford, and a few others, 
have been neariy in vain. 

<< Other reason^ however, may be as^^ed 
for Barry'k want c^ success. His first picture, 
the Legend of St. Patridc, was right— 4t was 
one of his own iriand*& tradition — ^in it he 
heard the voice of Nature, and he who obeys 
her wiH seldom err. But afterwards the mi- 
racles of Greece and the Vatican oppressed 
and enthralled his fancy. The artist who dia^ 
dains to work in the spirit of his own country 
will rarely work weH in the spirit of any 
other. • The names of Banyl pictures wiu 
tell where his heart was— Pandora, or the 
heathen Eve — the Conversion of Po^mon in 
the presence of Xenocrates; the BiHh of 
Venua; Philoctetus in L^nmos ; Jttpiter and 
•hmo — and many more. AflPection for such 
subjects had long since fallen asleep, and it was 
not in the power of Barry to awaken it. To 
be truly classic he ^ould have done for Britain 
what the artists of old did for Greece : their 
wovks are classical — not from being the ofl^ 
tpring of ft classic land, but bccfoue they wen 
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«ll» enABodM poetry 6i its aottud belmty and 
senthneiit." 

Tbe other lives contaiBed in tUs Tohime, 
we tfaoM of Blake, Oi^ George Morland, 
Bkd^ of Bristol, and FoseH. 

We regret that our limits foriiid v to pre^ 
sent to oar readers mere copioas extracts ^m 
-this interesting little wcnrk. Some of tibose we 
kad marked, iiram the life of Bkdce in parti- 
ctdar,' are exceedingly entertauung ; V«t we 
iMi give them, instead, evr earnest advice to 
peniSe the book* itself, which wjll answer the 
purpose muck better; and we are oonrineed 
that those who have any toudb of art in tbem^ 
lir any le^mi^ for the divine cftetkms of gemuB, 
wQi tnai^as for dar eoinsei 

TIaa 'Mane is-emb^idsBd with six m^ 
vaghfved* heads dit steel, and one on wood — 
tsro^' &e former are firam portraits by the 
lattiSaM Iihrrenee, whose life Mr. Cnnnng^ 
hmi p iw tolnea lo^ve In tiie soeceeding volnine. 
Alas ! Iha* he has bsquuathud his irell-eamed 
Ihmetotlfo hisSoHan! 

' We Hia glad to see the wood-ents so mnch 
lest ntmitfrovsin this than in the former volnme ; 
for iMch illnstraiens they are not ddcnlated 
atiilL' 

In tile typographies department of this work 
many inaccaraeies are observable, in addition 
jlo those acknowledge in the Hst of errata. — 
This eamiot, or sh^Id not, arise from tiie ce^ 
lerity of publication-i^seven months havii^ 
elapsed since the appeanmce of the former vo- 
lume. We look forwaond, with satisfaetichii, to 
^ time when, aocordiiuf to our former prsdio> 
lioB, « Mr. Mum^s Woiks," as oar frieiM 
the Emperor of the West styles his pidiiica. 
tione, shi^ be regularly forwarded to the 
Irkh press for die sake of securing typognmhi- 
cal accuracy. Where, indeed, could that iUns- 
trious potentate more fitly fix his court than in 
the metropolis of our western isle. 

Lihrahf of IhMl JDioa^edE^-— Geofnetrj. 

Part VX Solid Geometry. 
'Library qf EtUertatning Knotdeige, — The 

* Pur^t of Knowledge under difficulties: 
published under the superintendence of the 

* Sodety for thd Diffusion of Useful finow- 
ledge. 

,Yhe Works published by the Society for 
the division of usefol knowleto, are of a 
. ^haiacter whidi one cannot \o& at witiiout 
being forced to ponder upon the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Uie times in which we live. 
They are gMierally the very best, among the 
^ousand cheap books of instractton in true 
kaowledge, which are npw so copiously pre- 
pared, and so actively distributed, and when we 
pontemplate such enbrts, apd are naturally led 
p^ ask, do the peojue of these realms profit by 
these things as might be espected? do they 
appear wiser and happier than they were in the 
old time before us ? we are bewildered in 
reflections of no^ very pleasiag nature. We 
confess that we t||» not see upon, the surface, 
or even in the haart of society, so lar as we are 
able to look into it, the advantagea which we 
think should arise from the vanoas fountains 
of instruction, which are in every direction 
pouring their streams tiirough tiie mass of the 
population, and the disagraeaUe conviction 
inresse^tself upon us, that the moral and re- 
Ugiqus dispositions of the people, the recipients 
W ^ tins knowledge, are not suffioieBtiy pte- 
plu?e4 i^tunt it to bwafirial »ciBHBit» 
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An old saying, and trite perhaps, but 
of the inc 



the)ess exemplifying efne of the most import- 
ant moral truths that can be impressed upon 
mankind— Knowledge — ^we spedt particularly of 
scientific pAysteo/ knowledge is, iJter aU, not so 
much a good in itsetf, as the seed of good ; and 
if the s^ be not prq>ared for it, or tt it be in- 
judiciously or even indiscrnainatdy dislxibuted, 
we may find either no firait at all, or such as we 
had not expected. The vine wlndi we looked 
should brmg forth good gra^ mar prove 
barren, or what Is often-times mwm worse^ 
bring forth wild grapes, which sp(Hl that winch 
should be the wholesome vintages of society. 

There seems to be in all mstrumenta of 
ffood, a medium point to whkk ther may be 
beneficifdly increasedf and beyoad wMch they 
either lose their enervy, or change their charac- 
ter. Even the exo^nee of knowledge— and 
none can be move sensible than yre are of its 
exalted excellence, when lightiy and tiordially 
embraced — but even the exoellehce of know- 
ledge, w» fear, is not, nor from the constitution 
of human nature, is H probeible that it ever wiU 
be, prized for itself alone* It is because of the 
dittmctkm which knowledge ebnfers, tint men 
forego their natural inelination to idleness and 
em}nw» physical hardship in order to obtain it, 
and we shall in vain look for those darrag 
efforts of original discovery, those brilliant 
lights of sdentific genius, soringiaff up out of 
the darkness^ while every UttiehMdts craaHaed 
with a heap of undigested notions, vapidly ac- 
quired^ and lightly asedi itother as g foathef to 
^y with in conversationf than a subjeoi to 
whieh the whole enetgy of the secret soul 
should be devoted. | 

But whatever mar be the effects of the 
wide distribution of books of real knowledge, 
among tfie people, there can be- no doubt of 
the immense advantage of substitutii^ such 
books in the room of other books, wl&k did 
heretefora circulate either . nonsense or fabe- 
hoed. Indeed we look upon the aoeoants of 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
whidi forms the subset of the particular part 
of the LiSrarf of EntettainiiM' Knowledge 
now under review^ as of emciu value, fimn 
tiiefar tendency io disabuse the minds t>f those 
who read them, of the absurd opinion, that tnle 
knowledge is a slight and easy thing, that cm 
be pidced up, as it were, by the 1^ They 
will here find it amply^xempllfied, that it is wit 
by feeble, desultory efforts, sacfaknowfedga can 
be attained; but that, like evwy 'thing ^lie 
indeed that is truly great and excellent un- 
wearied diligence ana unremitted exertion are 
the indispensable conditions upon which, and 
Upon which alofke, it can be reasonably hoped 
for^though with these, ahoost any extenial 
difficulties whatever, may be, by steadfoit per- 
severance, effectually overcome. 

The life of Mr. Gifford, the bte Editor of 
tiie Quarterly Keview, i^ords the most extra- 
ordinary instance of the puiauit of knowledge 
under utteiiydiriieartening diikulties, thit we 
recdlect We well remember reading it with 
deep and painful interest, many years ago, in 
the Introduction to Ins Juvenal ; and. If we 
misftAe not, some notice of it has since ap- 
peared in more than one publication ; but our 
readers will not, we thii^ remt the repeti- 
tion of a very brief epitome of a narrative, at 
once so curious and so instructive. Giffbrd's 
father, after his marriage, ran off to sea, and 
sMr?ad^ boaxil a mm-oi^wn, eifftA^ niae 



vears. Darittg this time he served ae art y l^ 
hundred ponn<M^ of ' 



prise money and 
irith which he returned- home sgam, «id sat 
up in bosiness as a glasler— >^bui dMa fow ySa w 
mcr. His wife fohowed him to the gn#» ift 
riiout a twelvemonthi, leaving two <hiWrs<fc*ii 
WiUkoB, the subject of oufrnafyative, —t^ftk^ 
thirteen years old— and his brother, ajboutil^ 
The infant wae sen! to the wtifkhoQsef mdk 
WiUimn was entered a cabin^oy in a Brtlihaai 
coaster, where, notwithstandiqg the woMnnm* 
hardships he had to endure, and the meakl 
offices h^ was compelled to perforaiy the chief 
canee of his disoonteht, he sufs^ nMs beingpra« 
eluded fipom all possil^ity of readnsg; for, Mug 
the whole time of his abode on shi a b cain i , ha 
aever saw a single book of any desdnptfoa^ e«* 
cept the « Coai^ting Pflok* By the kind inters 
ferenoe of some fishtntaften of Brithatt, wte 
had known his poftirts, and^%»ak < 



on his miseraUe ^^t, lie was btoaaht 
to AridmrtoB, hk sMve-fin^^ •M«p 



ticed to a sboe-raakeri who iigtMd to take 
without a fee. 

« I possessed at this time,*^ he writes^ «hat dna 
book in the world: it tiw a Treatise on A%iBM^ 
given to me by a young woman, ivlie had foWiM 
ma lodging-house. IconsidereditaSatreasariy 
but it was a treasure locked up; farit s a ppo e eJ - 
the read^ to be well aeqnamted with simpla 
emations, aiid I kliew nothbw Of the master* 
My mast^ son had purchased < Feoning'a In- 
troduction :* this was precisely who* I ^anJud 
^p-bat he eafefolly doneeiaAd it from mis^ and 
I was indebted to ehanee aJone for stnmbliBg 
upon his hidinMkK)e. I sat Ujp for thegkeMMi 
part of sevetai nights suooessively, aad, befoi« 
he suspected that his treatise was d i swv iaf a J, 
had completely mastttrM it. I oovddwHraB* 
ter upon my own ; and thai carried ine ptett^ 
ffir into the sdbenoe. This Was w6i donawith^ 
out difficulty. I had not a fiurthing on eai^ 
nor a friend to give me One: pen, ink, aiid 
paper, therefbre, (in ^^He of the ffimnt re* 
mark of Lord Orford,) were, for thefiostpalt, 
as oompletelt out of ray feach as a erown and 
sceptre* There was, nideed,areaouroei bat 
the utmost caution and seerscy were m 
in applying to it. I beat Out pieces of 



as smooth as possible, and wtcm^t my p0oh- 
lemit on thtaiwitha blunted awl; fortheiMa^ 



my memory was teaacious, ahd I could 

ply and divide by it to a great ektea&* 7: -^'> 

AfW he had spent itoariy Sir /ea^' tt Oila 
uatsward ooaditloB, he was forSMale aaoMb 
tomeet with a euweon, nasMd Cac4cdey, laM 
heard fnan hhnself the story of his efforts I #sil 
was so much interested in his finniur, that l^f 
determined to resaie hiati froA e h e saiHy. A 
sabs^riptien was aeoordingly set en foot, wbIbIi 
yielded ten or eleven pounds'-six ef itUds 
wars paid to the shoe-maker, ^ firee Gifftri 
fhrni serving the remainder of ^ stopfaatio»* 
ship, and the reft sufficed to mahitmn hhn for 
a fow months, durhig whidi he aarfdasasiy eiU 
tended the Ra^ Thelnae Smerden, to hapror* 
Mm selfht writing eted English greawaw. 

- The rest of the story bm^ he Tsry e&tm^ 
pendiously told. The difficidties of the poor 
sdiolar were now over, for his patreos w«ra ac> 
much pleased vritii the prog r e s s he hai mada 
darii% this ^hort'p^riodC that, upon its ekpir»» 
tion, they reotowed thdr bounty, and iOal». 
tained hmi at the school for another yeair.*i*. 
< Such laMra^,' he remarioB, < ww no* loai 
upon me ; I grew anxious to make the 4be«4 
reinra k my pavci^ aad I i^ dn wh lai ny At* 
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MMB^ MbirtkalIaii»titiikiatoiiidol0BO0^.I 
JMk k^ wUh QQIM ^egrae of peepluinii to 
te-«i«i>nM of UwA penod.' In two. y^an^ 
«pi two^ai^lj^.%)«R ii^At i|i^ calk th^ 
1^ wi^l^icipfitfoil, 1m *«n^ firaioiiuified by his 
uuister to be Et for tW Univemty ; i^id a«ii»U 
ofiee bftvuig be^u obtaiaed tor hiBi by .Wj^ 
Coo^e^y's c^^rtimtfl at Oxford, be ^nM entered 
of Urmer College^ thHtirt^ntliimim uadertfilqiig 
to providd tbe suiditiuiial mnims neofMfury to 
ensUjle him to Livu iill ho should tekebis.de- 
gree. Mr. Gjfford'» tii^t pa.tr oe, <^ed before 
Ma protege lutd time to fuMl the good mfui^ft 
load tuilkipati^nu of Lu i'uturij uelebri^T-; bHt 
ha efLeru'arda foundi iii Lord Groevenor, eiio^ 
tber much mort; iibli% thoug^h it v/9a ipipoflsible 
that any oiher conld Jiav^ shewn more zeely to 
BtiT^»iic« iu4 interefit^ A ir>ri|k:^ '^Q^ pvospenmi 
lif^ duJtinjg which he arquirefi a. diatiimigbed 
luuoft ib tba Utemry world, wtui Ihe empLB COBI- 
peofaticm fur the humiliation Afid berdahipe of 
W fOHtb. He Ts,'^ the Eiiitoi^ for xpeny 
y«ar4^ of the * Quarterly RiivitiMr/ wbicb TfBi 
pUccd. imdcjr his managvuient at its ocmmenee- 
■imiiii 1809 >—a^ wbicb a^tamed the most 
4i^H|yW>fid socooM, in ^gnsX degree tbro^b 
1e|i>jpwBsifl(i'l M^ Cfifei[v4 Intention to its oon- 
&9f^^ w* diiffbrd died in (jondon^ .on tbe 
aut PecembeiCi 1826, in tbe seTenty^Uvt year 
<tf'.Jiisac%, 

iVaoihflir ne^rxatiyet scarcely less eztraordi- 
lianr, ^nd^nncblessjenerally known, is that 
of ih, Alescander Murray, tbe late Professor 
of Oii^tal JiAOgipges in tbe Univsnity of 
]Bdii|biiivb. He was th^ son of a pommm 
Scj^idi uiepberdf 99A destiafid for tbe «wne 
oyiffatioii bwisel£ . From bis eariiest davs, 
iiwvvs be wee n^ore distinguished for bia 
lore of li(eintnre tb^ for bis skill intend^ 
Afiep liaying l^nned. to read, (by the help 
of H penny caU^bisoif andi an alphabet, traced 
bj b& ^tber on an old wool-card, with tbe 
jarred end of a Ikfatber stem drawn firom tbe 
fire,) be discolored an old )oos^-lea;ved bible, 
wbicb b» secretly carried away, leaf by leaf, 
9Bi committed tbe greater part of it to memory, 
soM to eeto^isb Uie naigbbouiing el^epbeids, 
telbey 

8«t iipBlj dntting, fai s mstlB rew, 
by the ezten^and yariety of bis ecriptnral at- 
feinjnentfc A farotb«ir. of. bis moibtr's hmj^ 
p§Md« Btf ^us.tkne* io vini bis fatber*s cot-— 
■ad h eal i ng. , tlw toei of bin venhew*^ genius, 
V^iifkhad 4io^8piPead!oT«r tbe gkn» he nnder- 
look to defirey the esLpepse of fending him to 
■B^idL Tbe bey bad scarcely been there three 
immA^howtWt when he fell into bad beaUh, 
fgad WPM <>blig«d to retmn b^me, where, foir 
tve yeeifr he vemaiaed witbonl anjr tether 
i H iili i intfj and employed igk adnsling the fsst 
«f the fm^j as fi shepherd boy, Still, bowr 
ffBr» likeXiiiciaB» he 'thorfted lifter Wning;* 
tmi kg. kfck of heUen^ nM^tter, he §^ \gf mifi 
aU th9 htffideshe eovld propore. 
. In^d4ti<9 to ^ hi\M end the.balladib be. 
ft lo^ith AMfMeded in ^omwmg Xi'^Sstrwige'b 



. ^lifi wvsBow twelte yvors pf age; Andae 
tbei^eeensed to he no likelihood thet be wcvld 
ptfr be ^ijide to g|un his bmdne a ebepherd, his 
impnts weV9 pspbably awqons that he fhould 
Utten^ fonetl^ftg in ^pother way to help to 
mmtnm UfoipU. Accwdifigly, 19 the letter 



I of the 1787,r b^ eag^^ as teacher ii| the 
liUfp of. two of the Beighbowing fimm 



ppnibee 



fimnersi 



the winleiv he w«s ravaneveted widi the 
of eix^^n slylUngst He had probably, how* 
ever, bis boiurd free in fidditiim ,to his saWyi 
of which he iqpme^atyly laid out ft part in the 
pavpt^ase of hooka. O110 qf these wG\&*Co^ker> 
Aritiuiietiiv' 'the pliiftesV sf3ps )^ <of 401 
books, from whick in t^o or tlvee months, I 
learned the foer piinqpel rules of frithmetic, 
and even edvanoed to the Rule of Threes with 
no additioMl aasistance OKoept the use of an 
old opi^rbook of ei^unplee made by some boy 
at s^ioolf and a few Terbal directions from my 
pother Robert,, the only one of all my lather's 
sc^s hy 1^ fin| marriage that reinained with 
W.' lie honowed^ about the same time, some 
oU nt^funnee from a country aoquaintfyiice, — 
< My memonrnow,* sm bei < contained a very 
laigemiHs of historical facte and ballad poetry, 
winch I repeated with pleasure to myself and 
the astoiMahfd i^^rf^wthm of the peasants 
arouiid me.' . .. 

«. At leet.^his ^ther having been employed 
to ktrd on aiiptber fams which brought them 
nearer the yilli^re» Alexander wm once more 
permitted to go to school at Minnigaff far 
three days in the week. * I made the most,' 
says be, < of these days; I came about an hour 
befo^ the school met; I pored on my aiith- 
metic. In which I em stall a proficient; end I 
regularly opened and read all the' English 
books, such, ae the « jg^pectator,* «World,' &c 
&c broHgbt by the children to school. I sel- 
dom joined in any play at the usual hours, but 
read constantly.' < It occurred tome,' be adds, 
' that I mkbt jpet ^ual^ed for a mochant's 
clerk. J, tbererare, oqet a sharp look towfrds 
the method of hook-t^eeping, and got some 
idea of its forms by readiag < Hutton' in tbe 
ecbool, andby glamnng at the books of other 
scholars. ' TmsiMCond period of his attendance at 
school, however, did not last even eo long as 
the former. It termipated at tbe autumn m^ 
cation, ^hat is to lay, in about six weeks ; and 
tbe winter W9e f^gam devoted to teaching the 
children of a few of tbe neigbboiiiing £uiiiei«, 

<« In 1790, ha agein attemled school duiiiw 
the summer for eb^t thxiee months and a hal£ 
It seems to have been fbout this time that his 
teste for learniiiff foreign limgaages first began 
to dev^lope itsdf, havW been excited, as be 
tellB us,by bis study of < Salmon's Ge^igraphy*' 
<I b^' he writes, <m 1787 and 1788 often 
a^oaired and mused on the specimens of the 
Lord's . Pwer, m eyerr Umguegei found in 
Salmi^*J9 Girammar.' I had read in the ma- 
gaxine^ ipid f Spectator,* Uiat Homer, Vhgil, 
Milton, Shak^eaze, and Newton, were the 
gseetest of mankind. I had been early in^ 
formed that Hebrew was the first language, by 
some eUsrs, and good, religious peimle. In 
1789»|it Ihigmere, an old wemen who Uved 
neer shewed me her Psalm-book, which was 
printed with a (s^ige ^rp% bad notes on each 
page, and, likewise, what I discovered to be 
the Hebrew elphabet, maxked letter after let- 
ter, in the 119th Psa)m» I took a copy of 
these letter% by printing them off in my old 
wsy^ and kept them.' Meantime, as he still 
e^itevtained the notion of going oot as a <deik 
to tiie West Indies, he took advantage of the 
fow wfek% he was to be at school to begm tbe 
study of the fVench language. Not satisfied, 
bowjBver, with Iparaing nv^r^y the tasks set 
hbn by his master, he used to remain in the 
sdioeU during th^ middle of the day, while his 
compenions were at play, and compare toge- 
ther the. jifiunxil gf»|MDan .^Mfd intha filfwi. 



Bu^ we.mu^aQow him to tell in hie dim wiy 
the meimer in which nis French studies intrcM 
duoed httn by aoddlAt to the Lftin tongim 



** * About the 1 5th of Job«, Kerr (one c^ 
hif dafs feUowij told 1^ that he h^ otice 
leemed SMixi for a fortnight, hut bid not liked 
it, and s^ had the RudimeDM^ beude him.^ 
I said, * Po b^nd me th^io ; I wbh to «e« wh^ 
the nouns and vt^rtm wta like, uud whether they 
resemble our French/ He gt^ve me the boolcl 
I exammed.it for four or 6ve days, tuid found 
that ihe i^oiuns h^^l clu^nget oq the lo^t Gjllabbi, 
and looked very Bin^nr. I Msed io repeat a 
lesspu firom thi3 Frencli Rudimettls every fore- 
noon in school. On the montiiig of the mid* 
Her fair of Newton St^wiart I set ool for 
school, and accident^iklly put into my pocket the 
Latin grammar iu&t^ of the Frf^nch Rudi- 
ments. On fiH ordinary dayt Air. Cramond 
would have chid me for this ^ but on thai foe- 
tive morning he wa» meUoWf and in eiccelletit 
Sforits— a stata not good for a teacher, but a!- 
wayp desired in hiru by me^ for Luj ^^aa then 
very communicative. With great glee he re- 
plied, when I told him my mistake nod shewed 
him tbe Rudiments, < Gad, Sandy, I shall try 
thee with La^;' and accordingh", read over 
to me no less than two of the dednisioni^ 1% 
was hb custom with me to permit me to get 
as long lessons as I plefsed, and never to fetlfr 
me by joinmg me to a dasy. There was al 
that time In the school a class, of four boy^ 
advanced as for as the proi^onns in Latin gram-; 
mar. They ridiculed my sepfmited conditiom 
But before the vacation in Augovt I had reachedl 
the end of the Rudiments, knew ageoddealmor^ 
than they, by rf^diugathome the notes on the 
foot of eech page, axud was so gre&tly inmroved- 
in fVsncby that I could read almost any fYencii 
book i^t opening of it I compared French, 
and Latin, and nyetted the wovds of^both in 
my memory by this practice. When proceed- 
ing with the Latin v wbs^ I often sat in the 
school all midday, imd p<»ed on the first page 
of Robert Cooperls (another of his school- 
follows) Gie^ grammar — the only one I had 
ever seen. He was then reading Livy and 
learning Gteek. By help of me boiok I 
masievMl the letters ; but I saw ihe sense of 
the Latin rulee in a very indistinct manner.— » 
Some boy lent me an old Corderiue,. and a 
friend made me a pieseni cf Eutrephwk 1 
fl^t a common vocelwiiiy fr(»A my eempamoa 
Kerr. I read to my teacher a munher of col- 
loquies, and before the end of July wMper-. 
mitted to take lessons in Eutromns. Thera 
was a copy of Eutropius in the sdiool thai bad 
a literal translation. I studied this last with 
great attention, and compared the English and 
liBtia. When my lesson was prspand» I al- 
ways made an exornmon into the rest of eviiy 
bo^ ; end my books were not, like these of 
other schoolboys, opened ealy in one platif,aaA 
where the lesson hqr**' 

« All this was the worit of about iwementha 
and .a half before ihe vacaAon anda fortnight 
after it. Dmiag the vraiter, he vms as uraal 
employed in teaching ; hut ha centinned to 
pursue. bis own stumee in private. Hamng 
stated that he had bought an old copy of Aum- 
worth% Dictionary for e%hteen pence, and 
been Iw^y enough to find a few other Letia 
books in tbe posseesion of seme of l^e .fipieads» 



he proceeds:— < I employed every spare mc^ 

3nt in, ponderiM upoa dmse books. I ]j$»m. 
ly iffid 4h» HMmrj taniitei^. .Mr 



loai 
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nu^thoct WB« to reYcHve'ihe leaves of the letter 

A, to notice all the principal words and tiieir 
' Greek t3rnon7me8, hot omitting a glance at the 
, Hebrew ; to do the same, by b, and so oh 
•tiiroagh the book.- I then treturned h6ia x 
'and' z to A; and in'tbesSB winter months I 
•amassed a large stock of Latin and Greek vo- 
Tsbles. From this exercise I took to Eutro- 
•plus, Ovid, and Cifesar, or at times to Ruddi< 
'man's Gtammar. The inverted order often 

perplexed me ; and I frequently mistook, bnt 
also freqnentljrdiscemed^ the sense. The wild 
fictions, of Ovid have had charms for me ever 
since. I ivas not a judee of simple and ele- 
gant composition ; but when any passage con- 
tained wild, sublime, 'pathetic or singular ex- 
pressions, Iboth felt and tenaciously remem- 
bered them. Here I got another book which 
from that time, has influenced and inflamed my 
imaginatioii. This was Paradise Lost — of 
which If had heaI^d, and which I was eager to 
see. • • • I cannot describe to you the 
ardour, or various feelings, ^th which I read, 
studied, and admired this first-rate work. I 
found' it as difficult to understand as Latin, 
and soon saw that it required to be parsed, 
like that languags^ • • • I accpimt my 
first acquaintance with Paradise Lost an era 
id my reading.* 

• « The following summer, that of the year 
1791, appears to have been spent by this inde- 
fatigable student still more laboriously than any 
of the preceding; and the advancement he 
made is a surprising evidence of what diligence 
may accomplish. He again attended school 
for about three months, where he fotmd a class 
reading Ovid and Cosar, and afterwards Vir^ 
giL * I jaughed,' sap ' he, < at the difficulty 
with which they prepared their lessons : and 
dften obliged them by reading them over, to 
assist the woric of preparation.' In addition 
to the tasks of the school, he read with avi- 
dity by himself, whatever books in English, 
Latin, or Greek, he could any where borrow. 
Beside remaining in the school, according to 
his old custom, at the hours of play, when his 
amusement ivas to read the books belonging to 
l[he other scholars, he employed his time at home 
in almost incessant study. < My practice was,' 
he says, < to lay down a new and difficult book 
after it had wearied me ; to take up another— 
then a third — and \fi resume ibis rotation fre- 
quently and laboriously. I alvntys sU*ove ta 
iteiEe the sens^ ; but when I supposed that I 
had succeeded, I did not weary myself 'With 
analyzing every sentence.* Having introduced 
himself to Mr. Maitland, the clergyman of 
the parish, by writing letters to him in Latin 
And Greek, he got from that gentleman a num. 
W of books, and these which Included Homer, 
Longtnus, the < CEdipus Tyrannus' of Sopho- 
cles, ^ vohime of Cicero's 'Orations,' &c he 
read and studied with great diligence'. Nor 
were his studies confined to the classic tongues, 
leaving purcliased a copy of Robertson's He- 
brew Gramn^ar, he got through it, with all the 
intricacies of the doctrine of the points, of 
which the author is an uncoitqpromising cham- 
pion, in a month. He vras soon after fortu-' 
nate enough to procure a Dictionary of this 
language, from an old man living* in the neie^- 
bourhood, wliose son had been educated for the 
church ; and as the volume^ happened to con- 
tain the whole of the Book of Ruth in the 
original, he considered -it an invaluable acqiii- 
ation. But a still greater prize than this was 
JBi copy- of the entire. Bible in Hebrew, which 



was lent to him for a few months by a woman, 
with whom it had been l^t by her brothei", a 
clergyman in Ireland. 

« He was again engaged in teaching during 
the winter, and received, ias he states, for his 
labours about thirty-five or forty shiUings. < I 
devoted,' however, he says, *as usual, every 
spare hour to study. French, Latin, Greek, 
and' Heln^w, occupied all my leisure time.' In 
the summer of 1792, he returned to school 
for the last time; and remained for about 
three months and a half.' The different periods 
ot his school attendance, added together, make 
about thirteen months, scattered over the 
space of nearly eight years. From Novcm-, 
(^ 1792, till the March following, he -was 
once more employed in teaching the children 
of one of the fanners, at a salary of thirty 
shillings 

** Unknown as our poor, scholar was to the 
wealthy and powerful, he had a-ftiend, in the 
same sphere of life in which he* himself morved, 
who became the means of at last procuring for 
him the opportunity, which he so greatly de- 
sired, of prosecuting his studies. This was an 
itinerant tea^merchtot^ of the name of M<Harg, 
who knew Murray well, and had formed so 
high an. idea of his genias and learning, that 
he was in the habit of sounding his fame 
wherever he went. Among others to whom 
he spoke of him, was Mr. James Kinnear, of 
Edinbuiigh, then a journeyman printer in the 
king*s printing-office. Mr. Kinnear, with a 
zeal in behalf of unfriended merit widch does 
him infinite honour, immediately suggMted 
that Murray should transmit an account of 
himself, and some evidences of hb attainments, 
to E^nburgh, which he undertook to lay bef<Nre 
some of the literary- charaeten of that city.-^ 
This plan was adopted — and the result was, 
that the young man, having come up to town, 
was examined by the Principal, and several 
Professors of the University, and so surprised 
them by. the extent and accuracy of his 
acquaintance with French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, that measures were immediately taken 
for having the dasses thrown open to hrni, and 
his maintenance secnred i;«4iile attending them. 

" For the nexl ten or twelve years of his lifef 
he resided principally in Edinburgh. During 
that time) beside passing throiwh the course 
o( education • necessary to 'qualify him for -the 
minisfxy of the Scottish Churdi, he continued 
to devote hiinself* with- all his old enthusiasm 
to the study of 'languages, in which he was so 
admirably qualified to excel. No roan that 
ever lived, probably, not excepting Shr William 
Jones himself^ has prosecuted this branch of 
learning Ui such an extent as Murray. By the 
end of nis short iifoy scarcely one of either the 
oriental or the northern tongues remained un- 
investigated by him, in so raras it was possi- 
ble to acquire the knowledge of it from sources 
then accessible in this country. Of the six or 
seven dialects of the Abyssinian or Ethiopic 
language in particular, he had made himself 
certainly much more completely master tlian 
any £un^>ean had ever been before ; aiid this 
led to his* being selected by the booksellers in 
1802, * to prepare a new edition of Bruce's 
Travels, ■ which appeared in seven volumes 
octavo three years afldr, and at once placed 
himin the first rank of the oriental scholars of 
the age." 

He died in 1813, nine months after he ob- 
tained the professorship of Oriental Languages, 
and in the-thirty-eighUi year of hie age. 



Ramdom Records; by Ge^bve Colmaii, the 
Younger.- — ^2 vols. 8vo. — IfOndon, 'Colbum 
and Bentley. ■ ' 
To attempt any thing like a r^gnlar^trriew or 
analysis of these vMumes, wluch have "been 
lying on our table for* some titne, would be ab^ 
surd for seven reasons. First, the' thing is im- 
possible ; secondly — but let the first plea suffice, 
though the other six are equally cogent. ThA 
book is an idle gossipy book, like Kelly's Re^ 
miniscences, and, if we may trust* our recoil 
lection of tbtit work, not nearly so-Vununng. 

For fr diverting author by profession, Uol- 
man is abundantly dull and' trashy in ^ gar- 
rulity. In the mtroducloiy chapteri he'informa 
us that he is ^ fallen into the sear ;" a Species of 
lapse common and peculiar, we believe, to him 
and our witty and brilliant coiintry-and-town*^ 

woman. Lady , who fe her profound 

and idiomatic acquaintonce %ith the Englirii 
as well as dtrcn bther strange tongues, can 
doubtless inform us of the meaning of this no- 
vel figure of speech, mistaken for Shak^perian, 
we believe, by those who use it. An occa- 
sional sentence of pure unadulterated nonsense*, 
however, shows off to greater advantage, the 
feeble rays of reason whidi' j^limiiker uuid^^ 
the rest of the tittle-tattle of some writers.-^^ 
In ^e ardour of -our- zeal in the cause of our 
readers, we have gone steadily through that/ 
volumes, seeking for something to amuse them, 
and the result of our most diligent search has 
been as follows • — • . - 

** It sometimes happens, when a Cjmck. Im^ 
uttered a sarcasnr, '^t drivellers echo it, till 
it almost jmsses tor a proverb ; — thus, the so-- 
phistry has obtain'd tlmt « our school-dkys ar^ 
our happiest ; — a remark as ungratefii] to the 
Qiyer of all (rood as it is tkntrue :-^for; iinder 
an aflectation of moralizing, it has become the* 
side-wind complamt of evexy discontented old 
fool, for aU the bitters of ]i&, and his' 4Vowa) 
of thanklessness for the sweets. It o r as orf 
from his redconing all the bounties which Pro-* ' 
videnee has extended to rational mati; — suchi 
as the exhaustless treasures of Nature, for lua 
support and solace ; — ^the respect, hoooiVB, and 
rewards, attainable by merit ;^— Uie ties of kin^ 
dred, the endearments of love, the glow of 
friendship, the pleasure of sodal intercourse, 
the interchaifge of kindly acts, the^ generous 
heart's universal philaatiiropy ;'.««11, «ll tKo 
various sofi and tiSken l^amenf^ W^IBl' biiifi 
us to th^ eivilized Worid, ittid^^tkK^ us^lt 
as much for the sake of tithers as for ounelvea ; 

aU these it strikes fix>m the account ; and,' 
in lieu of them, implies, that the douded morn- 
ing of the mind is thtf broadest masbxnttff otlr 
existence ; that the blessings of life recede; in 
proportion as expanding reason (b, Idetaing iir 
itseU) enables €is to estimate their value ; and 
that, consequently, the closer we a pprax im afe ta 
beasts, thenearer we approach to htkman felicity ! 

« This is illiberal, if not ptofBOie, doctrine ; 
— -but admit the cares, calionities, imd disap- 
pointments, incidental to manhood, — ^have nof 
children, «ko» Uieir comparative heart-adies? 
— and, though diis were not the case, what are 
the beatitudes'bf a ^elastic paradise ?- — to'be 
fagg'd, fiogg'd, thump'd, coerc*d to- mental la- 
bour, and constrain'd in personal liberty. Tfaatf 
may all be very proper and salutary, (so ife 
physick,) but it is not happiness; and, there is> 
very, very rarely, an instance of a boy, while M 
is in one Of these prisons, for the body, aad 
tread-mills for the mind, who b not always 
wibhing to get out of i^ uid^o get home. 
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» Uie Ultiyellur Bays, tbat» he talks fioiir 
ejqieiieDce ,of .wjiat he wai^ and what be is ; 
'and that seUool-boys are haf^ieot, if they^knew 
all: — then, he talks nonsense: — for (not to 
iwaste time with him upon this meti^hysical 
jHnnt) schooUboys donH know all, and they 
.GosY know all ; so how are they one jot the 
^laraier ? — and, if the old gentleman stm sighs 
fertile elysium of his Aca^my, let him return 
^its hixchen^ groves ;.let the Domine Whip 
him, well, erery day, — soundly, till he roars 
a^aiii, — for a grumUing blockh^ as he is ; — 
.and if thiy should not alter his opinion, I have 
nothing further to say to him. 
. *i My esci^Hw to the patemid roof, irom the 
oT^httogipg beams and rafters of Westminster 
School, (fuc.ceiUng it has none,) were very fre- 
quent ; but, allowed by the usher, resident at 
my boarding-house» and admitted by my father ; 
^.-and weve mii0h>more propitious to my taste 
for pleasure tjb^ to my advancement in erudi- 



'. *< There ara certam Saints in the Qalender 
who never dreamt how much they should con- 
trfliote, centuries afilbr their deaths, to the pro- 
tiaction of rudimental learqing; — ^many of 
4heii;>An44y^^;8anes give the boys a whole day 
of relaxation ;— even Saint I^viA, seconded 
by Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, released us 
aniwiftlly from study, by nine o'clock in the 
momiiig:- — these, with oUier red-letter dftys, 
and the coastfmtly recurring half-lft>lidays, on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and whole 
holidsq^ of. course, on Sandaym in addition to 
the periodical vacations of a month, and some- 
times moroy — all these were so many loop-holes 
to c^p0p outsat ; and I took advantage of them 
Jill, h% excursions to my< father's house, either 
in iowii.o)r country; — to the first for half a 
day*8 stay.; to, the latter, chiefly, except- in the 
dep^ of winter, for my. more extepded viuta. 

**Nqw and then, indeed, instead of _ ' _^ 
honifl^ I devoted a half-holiday to a trip \xpon 
the w»Xeir,^ a^r upon land* with som^ of vkf 
scho€^£iUows; which was effected by skipping 
wt ^f bp9mdh in the hch^up hours i — this we 
called, ** going upon a scheme ;" so termed, J 
suppose^ (HkeJ/lucus a non lucendo,") froqi 
having no regular scheme in it at aU. 

** It .is#vidaiit,. l^ewever,- tliat I had too many 
jDpportonities of blending -the Home amd Fo- 
rmgu JDepartmeiUs ; o^iif as " all the talents"- of 
d|^^£^b«r> tim^ iMgre^occasicmally his guests, 
I aoo^ffn3Ki)t^Usr aequaint^ with the coun- 
tenances of Living . Gi«at Men than with the 
fWB of Dead ones. Unable a^ I then was to 
enjoy brilliant conversatiosn, even in my own 
JangiMige» OT.to relish. fin# writing, in auy kn- 
^gus^.whatevei;^ still I was decidedly of opi- 
j^on that listing to Modem Wits, in English, 
■was greatly pseferable to reading the Ancient 
Chisaca» either in I^tin or Grreek. 

** A Constellation of Genius was shininff 
fyfiL at this period ; and, when I was firstsuN 
fered to be d^z^led with their blaze, at my fa- 
ther's table, t was so young that I scarcely ven- 
tured to open my moi)^ hvX to eat and drink ; 
— « tadtumity of wmeht.I, am not now, in 
convivial piuties, very psrticularly obeervant ; 
— and it is certain that I have long ceased, to 
he a votary of Haipocnites. ... 

** At ona of my. earliest admisdcms to the 
ODoan of these symposia, I sat down with 
johneon, Foote, Gibbon, Edmund Burke, the 
^o Wartons, Gairic]^, hs^ Kellie, Topham. 
tmirjerk. Sir Joshua Keynolds, and some 
pierB.--.^oit.of these (if not all) were mem- 



bars of the LaTEftAiiY Club; which title, gi- 
ven to them by the million, was not pleasing 
to several of its fastitfibus members ; who styled 
it, par exceUencef TitE CluU; as the Sacred | 
Text is call'd the Bible, (i. e. the Book,) to 
mark its superiority over all other volumes. 

** This Club, though it boasted certain indi- 
viduals of the first order, in natural and ac 
quired ability, "was rated too high ; — or, rather, 
society rated itself too low ; — for so pusillani- 
mouB, in that day, were educated persons in 
general, that they submitted* to the dominion 
of a self-chosen few, and wei'e almost afraid to 
say that their intellects were their own, in the 
presence of these despots ; — ^who,in their turn, 
had a despot over themselves ; — for, while the 
Club intimidated the town,** Johnson awed the] 
Club. 

** My boyish mind had anticipated «n awful 
impression when I was first unwillingly brought 
into the presence of the stupendous Johnson. 
I knewntit then, that he had ** a love for lit- 
tle children,*' calling them ** pretty dears and 
giving them sweet-meats,*' as Boswell hath 
since, in the simplicity of his heart, narrated. 
It was' my hapless lot, however, to l>e excluded 
from the objects of this propension ; — ^pertiaps 
at my a^e, of about fourteen, I might have 
be^ too old, or too ugly ;— but the idea of 
Johnson's carrying bon^fts, to give to children 
of any-age, is much like supposing that a Green- 
laud bear has a pocket stuffd with tartlets, for 
travellers. 

<* On the day of my introduction, he was 
ask'd to dinner at my father^ house, in Soh6. 
square, and the Enidite Savage came a full 
hour befOTe his time. I ha]^n'd to be with 
i^y father, who was beginning his toilette, 
when it was announced to him tha> the Doc- 
tor had arrived. My "sire, being one of the 
tributary princes .who did homage to this mo- 
wss soniewhat flurried; and,^ having 
dress*d himself hastily, took me with him into 
the drawing-room» 

f* On our entrance, we found Johnson sit- 
ting in h fauteml of rose-coloufed satin,' the 
^rms and legs of which (of the chair, remem- 
ber, ^ not of the Doctor,) were 'of burnish'd 
gold ; and the contrast of the man with the 
seat was very striking ; — ati unwash*d Coal- 
heaver in a vis-ii^vis could * not be much more 
misplaced than Johnson thus deposited. He 
was dress'd in a rusty suit of brown cloth 
4iitos, with ■ blaok worsted stockings ; — ^his old 
yellow wig was of formidable dimensions ; and 
the learned head which sustained it rolled about 
in a seemingly paralytick motion ; but, in the 
performance of its orbit, it inclined chiefly to 
one shoulder, — ^whether to the right or left, I 
cannot now remember ; — a fault never to be 
forgiven by certain of the Twaddleri, who 
thmk these matters of the utmost importance. 

*< He deign'd not to rise on our entrance ; 
and we stood before him while he and my fa- 
ther talkU — There was soon a pause in the 
colloquy ; and my father, making his advantage 
of it, took me by the hand, and said,-.-<< Doc- 
tor Johnson, this is a little Cohnan." The 
Doctor bestowed a slight ungracious glance 
upon me, and, continuing the rotary motion of 
his head, renewed the previous conversation. 
Again there was a pause ; — agam the anxious 
faUier, who had fail'd in his first effort, seized 
the opportunity for pushing his progeny,. with 
— <** This 'is my son. Doctor Johnson.'* The 
great nuin's contempt for me was now roused 
to wrath;— and, kaitting his brows, he ex- 



going narch. 



daim'd in 'a voice of thunder, « I see him» 
sir!" — he then fell back in his ro§e>«oiour'd 
BBimfauteuil, as if giving himself up to medS^ 
tation ; implying that he would not be further 
plagued, either with an cdd fool or a youog cme.*^ 

*<'The learned Gil«bon' was a curious coun* 
teri>alanc« to the learned, (may 1 not say Uss 
learned ?) Johnson. Their manners and taste 
both in writing and conversation, were as dif- 
ferent as their habiliments. Oh the day I first 
sat down with Johnson, in his rusty brown^ 
and his black worsteads, -Gibbon was placed op- 
posite to me in a suit of flower'd velvet, with 
a bag and sword. Each had his measured 
phraseology; and Johnson's famous parallel 
between Dryden and Pope, might be loosely 
parodied, in reference to himself and Gibbon. 
Johnson's style was grand, and Gibbon's ele- 
gant ;^the stateliness of the former was some- 
times pcdantick, and the polish of the latter 
was occasionally finical, Johnson march*d to 
kettle-drums and trumpets ; Gibbon moved to 
flutes and haut-boys ; — Johnson hew'd passages- 
through the Alps, while Gibbon levell'd widka 
through pfuks and gardens.— *Maul*d as I had 
been by Johnson, Gibbon pour'd balm upon 
my bnuses, by condescending once or twice, in 
the course of the evening, to talk with me ;~-. 
the great historian was light and playful, suit- 
ing his matter to the capacity of the boy ; — 
but it was done tnore sud ;* — still hb manner- 
ism prevait'd ;— still he tapp'd his snuff-box,-^ 
still he smirk'd, and smiled ; and rounded h^a 
periods with the same air of good-breeding, aa 
if he were conversing with men. His mouth, 
meliiflmous as Plato's, was a round hole, nearly 
in the centre of his visage. > 

« Perhaps the reader may thiidc himself re- 
lieved in 'finding that I have no other cele- 
bmted persons to record, who either brow-beat 
or^tted me ; — I have, therefore, little or no- 
thing more to say of ike Club, — ^which word, 
as defined by Johnson in his Dictionary, mean^, 
« an assembly of good fellows ;*' but in his own 
club it is certain that there were < good, bad, 
and indifferent* * 

We shall transcribe Mr. Colman's records of 
two of our countrymen, for his reminiscences 
of xprious members of the celebrated Literary 
Club, are, (notwithstanding the flippant imper- 
tinence about Johnson,) to us by much tke 
most readable part of the book : — 

« Oliver Goldsmith* .several years before my 
luckless presentation to Johnson, proved how 
^Doctors differ,'* — I ¥ras onlv five years old 
when Goldsmith took me on his knee, whifo 
he was drinking coffee, one evening, with my 
fiftther, and began to play with me ; — ^whicn 
amiable act I retum'd with the ingratitude of 
a peevish brat, by giving him a very smart slap 
in the face ; — ^it must have been a tingler ;— 
for it left the marks of f&y little spiteful paw 
upon his cheek. This infimtile outrage wafe 
followed by summary justice ; and I was locked 
up by my indignant father, in an adjoming 
room, to undexgo solitary imprisonment, in the 
dark. Here I began to howl and scream, moat 
abominably ; which was no bad step towards 
liberation, since those wlie were not inclined 
to pity me might be likely to set me firee, fcft 
the purpose of abating a nuisance. 

« At length a generous friend anpear'd to 
extricate me from jeopardv i and that gene- 
rous friend was no other than the man I ha4 
so wantonly molested, by assault and battery ^ . 
it was the tender-diMrted Doctor hhl^del^ witit 
. , ^Tblsislfr. CWtoMiVLatli^ 
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« UghM cnndle ia bU hand, and a emiU vyian 
hb rmmtonAQt^t vrhch whs Atill ptirtiidJj rv*l, 
fram tli« «9w^U of my pctalwitw. — I iulk'daad 
vobb'di Buil he fi3iHibd And Mtolb'd ^^ttll I be- 
gitii l4i tu-ighutik Goldarojtbi who, in irgwd 
to children, wm Ithe tho ViUiifQ Friwctivr he 
Ita* io beautifuUj dQ»crtb'd«-'^r 
" Their «'(^far€ j»1*»m^] lum» ihmI tlicLrr^roadbtran'A,'' 
srfxad the pttijiitiouB momeat of returning 
jlfcxfti-liuninuri — ^o \m put down the <:aniUc, 
and iMtj^tJ to conjure. H<^ placed threa hJtU, 
\ic'hkh iLHppeiuM to be lu tlm roum^ upon 
the mrpftt and a ghiliing uudcr csvcb i-^tbi^ 



wu» lui fiktt a ttimta •Btingf-roani into 8%. 
Strpben% Cluipd* iiMJchff ti» gtMsts repreMiu 
ti^ti v^ ii eomtiMy tdwiK and Wooght, and 
the mEtster of tbe loaafkm Speaker of Ike 
Mouflc of GemKUM. Tkb kabit of knraa^ 
grow M BHQcb upon Sberidafi in Us docKnmy 
d«ly^ thnt ko wMldy in aMwerinif tiie, obeer- 
vation of any peraon ia coBopaDyy call kim *tke 
Konourttfdi^ penAmami* " 

The bulk oftkebookiflMedupwilh 
importjif il Msatter as tke fbUowing ;«^ 

" Tim Piece was introdiiced hf an mneltei 
Prnl^^a from mf fadier; tke aUmioos in it 
to tho piffCBt bird leading fortk its yottng oaa^ 



BhiUm^ he told me, were England. F>«»jTj ^^^ lo DaKkdu. and Icanit, i^n b^miaj^ kni^ 
^nd Sjmin. - Hey, pr^to, .orkoloram ! ^k^^^„,^^ „„a a. kappily twpZm'dr-'^^ to 
th«.Docior,_4uid, lo ! on uncm-«nng the ebiU ^ ^^^ icwcW^r fa "^ Wef interral lie- 
hag* M had h*en diiipc-raed, each beni^ath a ^^^^.^ li^ftSc^ue and ik^ beginning of ike 
aep^U? hut, they wer^_«l found ^.Bp'ff^ted , pj , prei,.d ^y fethee. kMSr«7iHi«*'d 

"^^'^ "^t J T' ''^ ?f Ti '" r^ him'i-«j epirits^ wam affeat^o^and ke, old. 

od,^tid.herefot^ might not have waudki-d^^ ^^^j^ ^^ appeai^dn.o.'«iickaf. 

»t the iuddeo revolution wluvh liroughi Eug-^^^^ hy nty meonar/lJiJlIIteel-HJ Jw^ 
and, France, and S]min. all under one Cnm'n , ^^^ help rfJdding a few team ;~.H may be rf- 
1ml, a* 1 wnsabo no Cniijuron *t wnasod me ^i^ious, .^SwIfS, to mention H iKw ; kni let 



beyond nieiv^iir*. Astu.iUhmenL miKht hure ^,^^^ b'oA wko may^I do noteniy them 

timouriU'd to awe tor t>ne who lippcard Lo me #l^j|- feeSffi. 
gitU'd with tJie power of performjn;^ mirwcks, [ ^^ ^^ «2wL 



if the good^nnture of the man had nut oh via- t 



from 



ted ^y (lr«ad of tbe maj^cian ;^^hut, 
that time, whenever the 
mj futh«r, 

" I plitck'd hU ^fvn to »hw the |(ood lUUiV nnUe ;.*' 

A'game at rcanpe oonijkaatlj ensued* and we 
weiB, always eprdkd friends, and mstTj^play- 
ftliows^ ■ Our uneqna) eompanioaskip varied 
eomewhat, in point of sports^ as I grew older, 
but it did not last Igng ;— my senior playmate 
died^^alas I in his forty-dfUi year, some months 
after I had attained my elerenth^i His death, 
it has been thoiMfht, was hastened by ** mental 
inquietade ;**.-«if tl^ suppositioii be true, ika- 
fer did -the tnrmoils of life subdue a mind more 
wann with sympathy foi^ the misfortuna of o«ur 
fellow-creatures ;— 4rat his character b fimiiliar 
to every ouQ.wko reads :-!«p^in all the nuMrona 
accounts of his virtues and his foildes, his 
geniua and absurdities, his knowledge of nature, 
and kis ignorance />{ the wor]df---kis « ooou 
yMsion for e^tker's woe** wfM always pvdo* 
minaat; and my tdvial story^ of kis knnniuiv 
ijQgairowai4ckild» weig^ butas.afiBatherin 
tke recorded s^ale of kis benevolence*^ 
• • • _ 

«*. 1 m«f turpnae soniih^ and offend otkef% iiy 
faying timtr I tkink Sheridan did not eieel in 
light conversation ;— at least, not to tkat de- 
gree wkick imgkt be expected from kit ts 
cendent a bi l it ie s. Many men of inferior powers 
were, in my kumble conoeptien, pleesanterdm- 
ner^companions ; .-kis eon- Tom, hg ' 
X admit that nobody sitting down %i|h him, 
for the first time, and- ignorant of his akiUtias, 
ould^hove mistaken him for a oonuaon^pbies 
<eh«acter ; nor would tke eveniag pass with^ 
oilt aome thoughts, or turHs of -e gpr eai i on, ea« 
€^i«ff kim, imUcative el geniua; but he wanted 
Ike diolMHng btoae of eoeM phsaeantry^^the 
idayfrd lightning of<f|pilinr disoourse.; his style 
lypaar'd to.me mere an eaercise than d es idtai) 
tnble4i4k. I have heard him* kite in tke even. 



On second fkronghis, as the Prologue is, 

, in few kands, H may not be ^mwdoMW 

to my Fuaders, in general;-*!, therefore, intro- 



doctor o^ toviMt a;;7in«j^-&;:i;"i;eT 

It \» but justice to Mr. Cohnan, to add, tiiat 
he awigns kn kis Introductkm, a satisfiictoiy 
reason, (to kim) for writing tkese ftwlisk vo- 
lumes, namely--tke promise of kis' PuUiskers 
tbatkeskouMbewdlpaidforit. We would 
almost nndertake to book up nothings our- 
sel^ on such a condition; tkougk not 
knps^' like Mr. Ckdmaa, to write oura 
dovBMtnr ass, hf putting our name' to cmr no&- 




'MUMea mittff B- lUa eutaed emmtiy of yemar^ 
Oek, fdase Tear keooar^ 9^/^ leriM 
nakiiigb with aJoek of tiMraeetpi<ofiMniddai» 
< ere nee,'*theTeads^ aeyenr ko«imir^peiaa««i^ 
is mighty bad entirely^ eo^ when vekeerdibn 
army waa oemin' frem fcteign parls^-we Iketiglii 
tke leaetwe ooirid de WMton^dtaitrnp to tkertt 
in aood m e aenie aa^ how.** It 4b not for m Ut 
make any applkaitMn of ear apolpgaei 

Mndi as we detest wkat are cowmwiy 
called «< fimkiondde novels** in ordiaarf^ tm 
arast do <« Tke Bfanimrt of tke Dmjf* tke jna. 
ttea tecacknowle^ tha% ^«itk tke nsaai ■»• 
tare of Frenckand fopper}^ and ratker mia^ 
taken views as io adiat rMifiyceMtitBftee«yi«' 
' life ef tke ki|^ dasna of- eadety^- 
tkere isa gieat dsalefspr^>kttinesiH and wiAal 
a vein of common sense nmning tkreogki^ 
aders H very pkasant-jiniliM;. ^ ia 
to observe tiie p o M i ad l u^ kUliisma of. 
pelitiefrtkvaofdMMll aH gHides;'and p«(|Bena is 
JBa^^Mid. UsreisakoelEWfitften ky«My»r, 
about ladiee, and for-tke entartsnuaentel^' 
diesb yet, in orderto nudie it i ntw est ing, H % 
thengbt necessary to make tke* kerofaie the 
wife of a prime«4ninisten andsoeae of Ike pri». 
eipal incidents turn tmen tk« kia*miA e«le^ 
pnrtyraad-on the residts of a peKtk^ dwel ■ 
One volume is devoted to a sojoom in irdaad, 
wkitkar tke es^mfa^ter^ ivitk kis keaotiiiil 
ye«ng=wi^ betilws kimselfto eat grass for a 
M hereditary castle^ tffl fke «* eonae 
of events" kriags kkn back again to oAoBi and 
Hamilton-idaoe. There is nothing im iki naH y 
eharacteristk, -or displaying any ae^aaintanoa 
witk tke kabite of society m this GQ«mti7,aa dm. 
tkwukiked from tkose ef Enghm^ kifldspatt 
of die work, tke Boenevfwl&k ki ked in Gel* 



the Mam^i of the Day. S vols. 8vo. 
J>andey ; or the FUHd i^the doth tf OokU^ 

BjJha Autkor of R]okelieu,d vob. 8ve. 
fflle Xeetf iBeir, andf 4i^ IVediblioa^ a vols. 8to. 
A d 9 uUM4* of an Iriek Oeallsaum, 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, Colbnm iMid Beofley. 

Thk Buropean publisher beats Shakspeaveallto 
stkks. Panting tinie toils after him in vain, with 
a witness. The pyess of Wew^urikigton sl ww t 
in^me respeeias thejMfse Belipse, it Jeaveft 
aU eempetitors^vule behind the eistanod*poati' 
Though' we regularly devtrtkree and twenty 
hours aday to devouring its prodnctaoM alone, 
we are always fifty voliQnes in arrear, and at this 
this present writing we have twelve tomes t# disr 
cuss, besides a few doieens more or lees in other 
parts of the<jiaaette^aad apilauneat on our table. 
Wa remember a stery« and a ^ntj foodttUirj it 
i% though somewhat venerable for its antiquity, 
of a Kwryman, who sakl a good tiling to an 
EngUsh MUitia Captain. It was thusc — At 



eountry, had toiled with his troop thvongh a la- 
borious day*s march in the wilds of Kerry, very 
little delighted witk the prospect of being sta- 
tioned in sueh a quarter, and grambling at the 
lag, re c ap itu kite naarly fil that had bean saadJwvstehedroads, and the imeo n s ri ona M e length of 
it with much in- tkelmAndles,wkidiwere4ottkenradneedtothe 
gennityt and eatire ; bni^*»-to sav najiking of Britiek standard; tewaidatiiecleseof^betedions 
pai^ <Ui^kkiV to4M. tkeir caretets ekai tkus aad toi lsome day, tkey met a brisk littlenMun- 

I latker taiaeer, tripping akaig as ligkt as a foay* **1 

M^wmammMimB emf, Mr. Bogtrotter," eried tiie C^iptaitt, 

!;• Miiteg.lOGidty' It «Myknri A k c>< wee« yymjnaha i k aw i l i i eaeoa* 



way. We prefer offering as a s peci men of tke 

bodE, a passage wkieh iriatee to the per<be% 

i no less laiportaat sab}ect af na 

toAhnadcs:^ 

« * In crosring St James's4treet this bmhi.. 

bg,' said Qeplam Moidannt, « I leeeived the 

oongratalatieni of no )ess tknn Ikree i^eiB 

upon an aeeession of fomUy kononrs. I am 

told, Helen, tiint von have taken Lady Dan. 

^ers*s.list; or rataer, tkat you ave toke ih$ 

new patroness.* 

<«« 8uck was^bempert lastniglttat-Wkttes,* 
added Feneeton, «and 
we»e formed, and nnmeraas kets -Uid, < 
kw Ike probable4istribntion of your 

«&ktke«nt pleee^teM ker kraAer/'sT 
pretest against tke .Feivvtke} I skafi nevar 
pardon tlwm for desertmg tke Teepertable spfcma 
wkfek was of rigkt their own.' 

<<«Yeiv protest, ray dear brether, ia aaan*^ 
perflaous and as Qnizotic as Ike Dake of N.^ 
agakist tke Catholks Question. Ikenrenopn* 
trenage to bestow or witkkald f--4kr 
was offered -me, indeed,— -but 
sons kiduoed me to dedine it.' 

Quito rigkt,* observed liord ] 
theltinie of the iirtendiange of the English « What had yea to gain from snek an kitidioqa 
and Irish Militns, a Captain, of the former ^fotfaictien P-^ A donbt^ position in sooaty, 



or a large fomilv of ugly daipgkleri, aright apo^ 
logise for tkekeroiflm of a weman devolaig 
liOTself to mar t yrdom in such a cpne; knf 
Lady WiQendale ^ould be faie»»nble hi m 
tional eyes, for bestowinir her time aad pntinin 
en such a labour of foUy; and for in^olviif 
herself in the pskiy Iracesiiwfes of a -aeeieA 
wkisk it is ker bnakwss to kee p . mh t n % lOL 
fcesatfcfiedtoi^riil wih&fieC 

««It was kamffity, kewever^ lalhnr llM 
piii% ^widi.MatiM4|iii^rvinHiL' iafliiva^ 



msBLiW hwmjmx 0AZ£Tt& 
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f iiflu r to j ptw i XiOtd Fow et l i% ffr i» Ky [fafw ^ A y« wltl» Imt cmiftwiwiV 



«l^»frinvMiidtlMrof Eagbad; wiatkall 
Mi bat A-an^ wmob rfntai from mj fvo* 
TJpebl gW wr i ty. Hw mm^-^tXL of the 
dli|ii»of Mmo M M pmmU Miy kiOf tenHir 
lo om; fnr,'«fW all, Is ^ftelMiiiMMV jfav •!»* 
fMrtfci ioHM kni » dry itH^ of IkoM boni 
ivftlka«ttii»Mifeof tiM pvriiow to tUeoortt 
ofluB^ I kaow aoUuny of yoT byo i k ii r% 
'yovr ]pn^fiittaM|f • your aaitiyaliuM^ and flaeoMiii 
— wrmiinn ■ dbatcbawk8tiatoi»>ftd<tdi^ 
mm Inwover.dowiy; nd I 
dvnai. of njoettaff a Lady Julia for Mag too 
f^^mm-9L'lMf Hum 6001- tlie diififfwtBwiit 
iBf iHT lod kMr. WcM Alma^' 
wirtiBwtic T»— imi, daimablo by pritilego of 
paiiign, t>MM nnaMboao dittaAty in a<^iwtiag 
•tfbt diiMiiid>of"te lyiiaiitif -bat tiked«aiM» 
of aaa>a jujImwi a»a<4oo aibilWttyy — A te»tei» 
g^Miovi^ ' liod : lO f i 'i*H*^^^^^ of aiiiijpmihtiiiiii, 
4o ote aoMBptfrmMd ai ttyarif.' 
« * YcmwrnsBoM ■» of tlM laakfiKtor wImm 



Ua ftith, mi : 

>laawi» aa I Wa 

tbafc tbo baa gvaeioiaily aeeaptad tbe foat re^- 

Joetodl^ U^ WiUandaWa bakar ' 



mkm of iaiaity awia rmaetadt ftom thoaobtla 
WghwilhMttthrhaproTadbfaMirif tobonad^ 
^ ^yoir afeQtiT% rtdi or ailadgad. 

Lady IVHIandafe, tba 



intcrvuatad 
- akaady 



wiU bo tbo 1 



to 




lof-MVdl 

(<1Gm Dadloy ai^ 



lioiteat. 

tbo.daliiioya aacaiHy 

m£b B tba wnmadiata banda'of a pa- 



* Pariim 

tyoTMIig haria- 



<»^ La^ mnU^radytobwaboady tbo proiaba 
of aabiuiftiuaa far th» aeaMB Ibr w botb»' 
■if Hid g1oweo,>lift%borfaoa from barworic, 
~ tbe vwron bair wkicb Ud 
baaalUy fotoboad < But 
.jMnroka bm b^ tbia aocaiatiaa of oeU 
» aflow oM torawara yoa tUi OToa witb 
aiy uninkifioaat oxpanaaao of aaaiaty»'idaifiae 
yoar AftaaafcV aUogoAar.' 

««ladaad!* attd Lavd ^Iwinatpa, «aiayoii 
a aw au of tbe faioa and paoaHiaB ^aaioBed to 
aarii a dadanMioB? Do yoa bnow that you 
■ay rwaaia partnariaw for tbo wboloateva? 
abal yott aqr ba bomad at tba tea-room fire 
liarbareay?* 

*^ « Ya« I fiMBiad my old opinion tipon tbe 
f Hid hifanaataiB.of. oae of Um moat vmtkmw 
06 iai iin,lMiiaa^ 1 alio am ar ad mo-toat nkbt^ 
^Ibaii ^ImaiiTa waa <ba moat imivtaMe baft 
|i Lon4a»f->fii'te|f 4triitn^m i wi Jmin 
IbatiB dioBiemaiT of 4ba oldeat dowagar; ita- 
^miag wiblklty nad aoYor bean aalo^ed as 
tba local of a propoMd^— tbat tba .decided 
aftaaaiB% n^-ara aa eara to bo fenad tbere aa 
-tba ibaiaia1iai% are naglactad at otber balls, 
and poa^onod ns pavtnm till tbe inevilabfe 
Wiihiaaday nigbt^ tbatit fotma an indispaa 
mblfr eartifi<ato to parMma of doabtlol tea 
bat a vaAt>f sapararagaifen to tboae-wfao are 
1 alsearbaffs/ 
iV andebnad Lord Forreaton, 
; by tbe eontomptaona gknoa of Mim 
were ironically 
f Wbo conld not swear to one of 

«<« Patiim ma^-asy inatraolaesa'vna a person 
•§m aaa^ inlBiaating to yomsolf.* 

^JLard Fomston ocdomred deeply with tbe 
tof dfcnisvTingtbatJtfawjyandhia 
~ not satapad notice in Haaoil- 
taaPlaee. lis didnot, li> ani iM» 



<«< By no meaiM i— like other potantatearshe 
wfll deiqiNse tbe mob die miss.* 

•* < And no T>ne,' added Lady Willeradale, 
aan bo better Tersed in tbe art of its gorem> 
ment Tbe world of fashion is til her own ; 
tt eHe e&muHi hitm 3om mofuk t Besides, Lady 
AlberviOo is at praaent unincnndiend by the 
care of « bnsband^i popularity ; a care whkb 
loesmrily bare fettered my own movo- 

mts in a simiar position.' 

** < Long amy she remain so^' obserred Lead 
Fo rr sB t on» mng with a partkig bow. « We 
cannot s^sre so IniUiant a meteor lo the twi- 
l%[ht of daaiwtig lilb » no, no!«.let bar re- 
main a pata)ai*«s»* 

f^CaptMvMwdauni saSensdrbis friend. to^ 
depart alon^ with a view to iatercogating Mias 
Dndlanr's omioas of .her new acquaintance. 

^She dldtnot» bowoTer, beep bs;n in sus- 
pense ; acknowledging that of^ihe strangen 
she bad seen in London^ Lard Forrc^iteii was 
tbo only one gifted with the mk nobk, bar 
experience bad assigned to the nnirenal aria- 
tocracjrof England. 

** < Forming my conclusions from Lord .lini- 
lendale's person and nddreas,* she added, <I 
bM expected to find tbe wfai^ nobility graee- 
ful, ^aad polkbed, and inteUectual$ and I aU| 
moat wish that the error of my jndgment bad 
no^ been reetified by tbe Mgbtof Lord K-* 

Lord 8 . ■ I or by the eofund of Lord 
Bernard Neville's aaristrMa. Bat this Load 
ForrsstoB of years, Captain Mordaunt» ia a 
youngor brother of tbe WiUerBdale echoed. 

M < Fgr his sanity's sakor I rejoice that he is 
out of bearmg; for I fancy he is somewhat 
mors than 'H^Ileradale's contempofair/ 

^*^ Hot quite:' observdt Captain Mordaunt, 
but be is within a year of the fiital fcirtr:a 
fact betrayed by tbe provoking vaiacity or die 
peerage^ But have a care ef your .enthu ' 
m bis causey MissXhidley :. have a care ! — for I 
forewarn you that Forrestdn is not a marrying 



^Ml 



thit.Liri^ASMnSyebia 



««Nor/ a marrymg woman 1* replied Flo^ 
raHoe^ neither resentfully, nor discomposedly. 
And as Gtotaia Mor^nt at that moment 
took leaved them. Lady Vffiersdale hastened 
to remonsteate with her on her rejoinder. 

** • Not a marrritig wmnan ! voUi bkm aae 
pkHu9 d» tkmokem f* ' 

«< Bat not- the lem -a true assortioa on my 
part. How! my dear Lady WiHersdalel— 
«an you anppose that /, who know ao well the 
miacmble infhMnee. extending lirom tiie poverty 
of an Irish landloid over bia wretoied 40* 
pendents, that I can still selfishly dream of 
anting the embamasmenta of the Biitford 
flaidly ?— taat I, who know and care for everv 
inmate of every hovel on ila estates, could wish 
to wring the. means of my future existence out 
of thefar squalid labours?* 

«<< indeed I do not! and still le« dolfana- 
giae that yon would condescend to waste yonr 
a d bct iona on one who baa c e n a o nted to 




LerdFonaBle%tbn 
Fenealen himsaK' ii 
aU^y on thaqitiaal virga of » amitiment/ 

** * FomSbly ! bntnotfor me.«-.^M«s«opwsNakr 

•'The.convematioa was aow intarpipted I9 
the arrival of Lady Isabella Vyvyan, who came 
to insure tbe company of Florence Dudley in a 
visit to Lady Gertrude Wentwovth ; wno, aa 
she was well disposed to esciq^ from a.further 
Msioa with Lady Willeradale on the sah» 
ject of her private attachments and pobli# 
admiren^ reamly consented ; .while Helen re- 
solved to devote tbe period of her abrnjige to 
a visit in Wilton Crescant| yheire La^' Ifer* 
daunt was now established.^ 

Damley is also an agreeable piece Jt l%^t 
reading to while away an idle evenii^ With. H 
is of a more ambitio^ Walter Scotttsin chn» 
racter, than the last named novel: SKud there h 
a good deal of spirit in the descriptioiks both of 
character and scenery. We bin marked a 
scene at the court of Henry, for an extract^ 
but we find our limits forbid. 

llie Lost I^eir is no ^vourM of ours : tho 
opening character is, we think, anoor baltatioB 
of Father O'CoUogan, in Colly Grattan*^ stoiy 
of the Priest, or tbe Garde du Corps. Tho 
IriMk in both tales is miserably bad, ana so is tho 
radicalisin. 

Tbe Irish Gentleman belongs nnfbrtnnatlly 
to that: Ctem which lends its name toacertahi 
plain and nungent species <^ snuff: it ba coarse 
nastybodc 



<«< Harry Bfitfoid baa doneweH 
Fkreneennligttantly, «aad I ^witt. folknr bis 



>ut I wish yon would begin your good dlwaya%ppeHBiA.i 
by.wiiC^iigtba pi^aikjo tbvl*<lH^«*lMtlUlt< 



NOTICES OF BOOX:& 

Mffmoin&ftke Tower cfLomdim, By Brit^m 
and Brayiey, embeUisbed with a sepies of e»- 
mvingf on wood, by Bianstonand Wright. 
London— Hurst, Chance, and Co. 18801 

TmB ia a dieap compendious history of tho 
mat metropoUtan fbrtrass of Britain, compiled 
m that able worionanlike manner, which war 
might exjpect finom the experienced bands of 
Messrs. Britton and Bn^ley, embelUriied witk 
wood cuts by the more luvenile, but, in their 
way, not less skfifrd wonunen, Messrs. Bimis- 
ton and Wright. It is an anmsingv as well ais 
very pretty book, but yet not at all equal In 
be*utv of embeUisbnenr to the <« Tower Mo. 
nagene," by tbe same artists, to whbA ^Us^ro. 
lume k intended to form a companion. Wo 
tbifllL it bad taste; and dislike exicoe£i^ tbo 
syston adopted in this and some other recent 
works, of printing wood vignettee on blank 
pages, instead of Incorporating then with tho 
text It is not doing tlie cuts' Justice, for th^ 
invariably look like dingy blots in the mam or 
vrhite paper by which tiie^ are s ur ro un de d ^ 
while, by taking a place legitimately bekmdmf 
only to the finisMeofw or steel plate eimMU 
liriunents, and to wHdi the wood ent has no 
jnst aretension, tMy orovoke a oompariion tha^ 
would not otherwise Min been thought of, and 
deeenrothe rebuke dne to preauibption and, fbt^ 
wardnaas. As a bead or teil piece nothing caa 
be mere apprenriate and efibottve than the goodf 
woodeut; it is far bitter for t he s e y mpo ae a evea 
than ttift moat elaborated copper or steel plbta^ 
ferilabcdd and vigmroaa*fibet easily rsceiteatlMil 
chBraet» of fineaddhi atfd fiMsKl^ which r 
.to andiombel 
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on TvUfhil ifl pldced. Th^ Art of Wi>*jii En- 
gmyinsf hm J>ecti rt-rently tJiiTit'd to nn osto- 
iiisiliiti|f hiifI uiii'x^nipUxl itit^h of i^*t^*llt'ripe in 
Biitain^^ rouniMjuerjt result of tlmt ^^meral 
ditfuMtoii of kiinwlod^^ of the print^iplct fs! light 
anft ^htttlnw, «(id of [tirturc^i^jMO offeot, virhich 
c**fiiUtute ttt'o nf thp cliiwf diamrteri^tics'of 
iin4cro British Art* BuilhisiiuctM?ss»lifjuld not 
tempt thjB wood-engraver from his proper sphere 
— tie suto'r ultra crepi'iam. We respect and ad- 
taire the elephant very much, but have no de. 
sire to see hrm, or hel'i (for we believe the one 
most in vogue at present is a bidy») dancing a 
hornpipe— ^and much as we like the brazen ser- 
pen t--< we ihean the musical instrument so 
called — as a fundamental bass in an orchestra, 
it would give us but little pleiEWure to hear it 
grunting out, (we cannot use th^ appropriate 
term,) ita'ever so captivatinj^ a style, a solo con- 
certo. • By the way, talking of wood cuts, has 
the reader ever seen " Northcote's Fables," 
published about a year since.? Probably lie has 
not — yet i^ls, of its kind, one of the most beau- 
tiful of books 1 



ISements of Plane and Spherital Trigono- 
fnihyi with the First Principles of Analytic 
Geometry. By James Thomson, L.L.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Belfast Col- 
We. Second Edition, Belfast, Simms and 
M*Intyre. 1890. 

Though this is oaHed a second edition, it it> in 
fact, the first offered to the public ; the former 
having been intended chiefly as a text-book for 
Dr. Thomson's pupils, an<t written as an out- 
line X6 be filled up and illastratod orally in his 
lectures. In' the presoni'edition « the iiivesti- 
gations are given at such length as to be easily 
understood by readers of ordinary talents and 
•ttafnmenls ;'>ahd it lias been the author's aim, 
to comprise in % «maU compass, useful and in- 
teresting matter, *< so that tfie person who shall 
make hiin«ol( well p^uaint^ with wdiat it con- 
tains* will find it easy to acquire a knowjedge of 
all .that is vet kncrwnin Trigonometry, and to 
apply it t<r Astronomy, and other branches of 
Science.** Dr. l*homson*s high character as a 
Mathematician, and the deserved success of his 
Treatises on. Arithmetic and Modern Geogra- 
phy, are powerful recommendatjfiips. of the 
present work ; whilst the execution of it, both 
m printing and plates, is highly creditable to 
th^ .press of Belfast, and shows that excellence 
in tliis department is not confined to the capital, 
but is to be found also in at least one of our 
provincial towns. 

A, Compendium of Astronomy y and an Astro- 
nomical Dictienary* designed for the Youth 

of both sexes. By R. T. LinningtOn 

London, Whittaker and Treacher. 1830. 

Tins Compendium aims simply at offering a 
metho(tical arrangement of the elementary parts 
of astronomical science, collected from the latest 
whiles of the most eminent astronomers. As 
a popular compilation, introductory to more 
profound and scientific works upon the subject, 
we 6an warmly recommend it, as a clear and 
intelligent treatise, full of useful information to 
the' uninitiated) and easily understood. There 
are' few, if any, mathemaiical cahnilations em- 
ployed in tto work, but, as a mere Introduction 
to works of a higher (Order, we prefer«it consi* 
dendily to ^rguson orytJQeill, and Itj iT less 
bulk^ thaA either. To the -treatise itself; an 
Astronomical Dictioiiary b subjoinod, compriB- 



ing an explanation of all the astronomical terms 
in general use, a brief memoir of the most cele- 
brated astronomers of all timesr and placet, an 
account of the different constellations, of the 
instruments chieflv osed in astronomical obser- 
vations, and a variety of desirable information. 
The vniter ia a teacher in the Gity~R<)ad, 
London. 



The Ghost of Freedom; or, a Voice from the 
Stone on which the Treaty of Limerick was 
signed. A satirical Poem on the History of 
Ireland ; with Notes. By Michael Sellers.- 
Dublin, 1830. 

A copy of a coarse-looking little book, under 
the above astonishing title, was left some time 
ago at our office. We dipped into Canto 15, 
and read as follows : — 
'•* But Billy hud also soine ressoA to fedtow. 
That he hful some friends in the ialan^ of green. 
Fortune planU*d seed which corruption lerfrt)W, 
While Tiitue denied the poor papiiit a M^»(>n." ' 

We thought this rather a bad hit of the si 
tirical rogue, and turned over a new leaf in 
hope of something better; this Was our re- 
ward:— 

** But tho* James had bequeathed his warriors to 

chance, 
Tho' fortune did frown on their fate at the Boyne, 
The trumpet of fame still bid thorn advance. 
For in Umcrick the ft laaiwi were ready to j<d^' 
And the man uttw^wi to the woman's gstii 
The brave, iniilf—nt soul was hivnUlff, 
Death. «r Olcnry I let us 1101 : 
Let I^ericlc's ruins he our mooming.*' 

The sublimity cf this passage was too pow- 
erful to Admit of our reading a word farther ; 
we laid the Ghost of Freedom on our shelf, 
among the rest of the rubbish, neveri we hope, 
to rfise again. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The Monthly Magazine. February. 

The articles are not so well worked-up in this, 
or indeed in any of the Magazines, as m Black- 
wood, but this is a lively, varied, and entertain- 
ing Number. Walks in Ireland are better than 
usual, though they are generally good. The 
Devil*s MiU, a Lucan, or rather -LuttrelPs- 
tow/i 0tory, i)emind5 us strongly, of a German 
tradition, from which we more than suspect it 
is principally borrowed. We think the German 
story has somewhere Appeared In an English 
dress; our own recollection of it is a Uttle 
misty, but it runs somewhat thiis : 

The Devil's Mill (From the German.) 

There is a mountain called Ramberg, in the dis- 
trict of the Harz, the peak of which is crowned 
with enormous blocks of granite, piled in gigatt< 
tic masses of the most fantastic shape. If the 
reader happ.'ns to be acquainted with the rocks 
called the Needles, near the Bailey, in the Bay 
of Dublin, and imagine them ten times as 
high, and based upon a lofty cUff, he will have 
some conception of the group in question, which, 
like the structure on the road to Lucan, is 
called the Devil's Mill. ' 

At the foot of the mountain, a mill oiice 
stood, raised' in the ordinary way, by human 
hands. It had provided bread to many succes- 
sive generations of jolly millers, till at length a 
peetish discontented tenant got poesesfeibn, 
who continually grumbled at evory thing about 
him, but especially, that in the^shelter of the 
valley, he coidd seldom gdt a cap-futi of wihd to 
drive Jus-mML Jn the: depth of. his di9C0Btent, 



aft#r«thi«e days calm, dttriag which htftoaki 
not grind a grain, he Wished in the bitterness 
■of hift heart, that the devil wonld fly aVay with' 
his mill, and fix it on th^ highest pinnacle ni 
the- peak of the Ramberg. 

Parlez dn diable et voita sa quMie. AuUt 
Homie was at his elbow in the twinkling of • 
bedstaff, with a <«what*s your wull,'* on his 
tongue's end, and a ready promise of compliaiee 
with the wish of the miUer, or rather an en- 
gagement to build a new and mnch better mill 
on the proposed site, on the nsual condition ef 
leasing his soul and the mill together, for a term 
of years, after whidi they were to revert to ths 
new proprietor. 

Eager as the miller was for a nice new null, 
on the top of the Ramberg, he ^ demurred for 
some time to the condition of the homed de'ik 
At length, however, the calm continuing, and 
his customers growing importunate tor thar 
flour, he sullemy assented to the stipuhitian^ 
scratched his arm with^« bit of 'glias, add esakNl 
the compact with his blood; while the Devil, ok. 
hisnart, agreed to build a perfect model of corn- 
mills, on the appointed spot,' before cock-crow th^ 
naztmoning. Night feH* odd and dark, dreary 
and wet, and diamal, hnt the Devii waein his ele^ 
menty-and worked like himself, while his brother 
dsBMMis tossed him the huge granite rocks, eac% 
in itself a momitain, from the summit of the 
neighbouring Bloosbeig, as- easily as an Irkhmali 
could throw.stones to aTiavioiir in the plainsof 
Piccadilly. 

Many hands make light work — the millwae 
speedily completed, and the Devil caUed down 
upon the miller to request he would step nil, anil 
see how he liked the job. Gladly would thi 
miller have been spaved the ezcnrnon nt such * 
time and place, and in such' company, hat <M 
Sootie cried *< honour among thieves^" and the 
reluctant miller was obliged to comply, hisonly 
remaining hope-being that he might find som* 
defect in the mill, which would enable htm t^ 
reftise UUdng it off the builder^ hands as n 
finished structure. 

Now it happened some yean before this, thut 
the.miller had married a wife, and she was n 
gentle and pious woman, though mated to wo 
wicked a husband, and she saw and feared the 
visits of the tall, ill-looking man with the lame 
foot, and she prayed Heaven to avert all evil 
and mischief from her husband, and when she 
saw he was going away irom his home' with thu 
ill-favoured stranger, at that suspicious 'h6ur of 
the night, she did not attempt to restrain hiro, 
for that she knew would only inflame his deter- 
mined obstinacy, but she besought him to tak« 
their eldest littie boy with him, to keep him 
company, for, she said in her heart, if he be 
tempted to mischief, he will look on little Hans^ 
and withhold his hand from harm, for our inno^ 
cent child's sake. 

So the miller took his son in h's han 1, and 
set out with Auld Clootie for their gmde, and 
scaled up the rough and shingly side of the 
mountain, as easily and swiftly as ever they 
glided over the green sward in summer,' but thfe 
miUer 'trembled as he went for all that, atid 
stood aghast, when 6n reaching the ridge of the 
hiU, the moon, emerging from behind a dense 
mass of dark Vapours, discovered a stupendoul^ 
mill of ftultless finish, which a rising gust set in 
iuU motion, wantinCg nothing but com, in order 
to yield a plentiftil supply of the finest float 
imaginable. But the muler had read the Bible 
in his youth, and heard it upon Sundays still; 
and both as he c^jmbed'the motmtain, aadgnted 
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ithe-miii, desfitte <4 ik^ presence of the 
Svil Oae, tlus siune awAit text stiU rang in his 
egra, « What sfaidl H profit b man thodgii he 
gain the whole world, and loee his own 
8CNil?*r The pains of heXi gat hold upoir him, 
and> in th^, agonies of a *mte repentance he 
prayed for foiifhreneflB and roercj. The Devil 
grinned in inockery, but just then little Hans, 
who had beennuming about into all the-h^les 
and oomen, delighted with the magnificent 
building he found so unexpectedly in so extnu 
onUnary a place, ran up to hie fiuher, exclainu 
iig, << Oh, papa, papa, did you ever see so bean* 
tilal a mill ! oidy there's no gudgeon>stone for 
the Mrh» to play in, and the upper milL-stone 
Wi^les in its socket'* A drowning ma|i will 
catch at a straw— the miller, breathing a prayer 
to Heaven for his deliverance, insisted sti(t>i4^y 
tiMt the Deinlhad not fulfilled his bargain : the 



&ciUty^it is DJOt to be wondei^d at, th«t news-learned i, 480,000- fianes^ ofnrhidi^aa^jOQO had 
papers and periodicals devoted to literature been distributed among them, and 480/KM) 



and Science, eacrease and prosper. There is 
now scarcely^'-any professioii' in France which 
has not a Journal exolnsively devoted to it. 
The law has two daily, papers, the medical pro* 
fessioa has two or three, the Drama has apt less 
than ten, and each of seven or eight handicrail 
professions, has either a daily or a weekly Jour- 
naL Thene is another very gratifying thing to 
notice, as connected with the French periodical 
press. In Great Britain, gentlemen connected 
with the press are obliged, as it were, to create 
for themselves the distinction in society, to 
which their talents and pursuits fairly entitle 
them. The aristocracy of birth, attempting to 
treat them with disrespect, and the aristocracy 
of wealth firvquently acting with rudeness and 
insult towards persons of great mental superi- 



Umed he^had, bnt, ^ter a lo^and <9rity. In FtOuice* the case is very different, 



fierce' debate, which wais purposely lengthened 
<Mi b^ the Duller for the «nd he had m -view, 
the Infernal architect agreed to finish the dis. 
pnte, by supplying the deficiency which' the 
hBy*s ngadty had discovered so opportunely. 
UtiMw away for tlus purpose, and was in the 
act of dUchtiag on his return^ with the missing 
stoae inhis daw, when the miller's cock was 
h&ud diatiBctly crowing at day-dawn in the 
vale below. ** Vade retro Sathanas,** shouted 
the iOnilting miller, the demon vanidied in a 
thnnder-dap which overset^the mill, and shook 
the sarroonding hiUs to their foundations, while 
the miller's wito, and his boy Hans, jogging him 
at the same moment in the bed, asked, him 
^ -What he wds trembling, and sweating, and 
giPBting for, in his sleep, at that rate 7"^ 



ta sleep, i 
abeolttti 



^ ] thai the story ever impeared in thisform 
before,' indeed we have a shrewd suroicion that 
wa ha^e been inventing most part or it, whilst 
we wrote, bat we think it is nearly as good as 
the MagMiae story at aU events, m which the 
Devil'i defeat is made to turn on the trite inci- 
dent of a command to twist a rope of sand, 
arUchr baffling hira, compels him to give in. 



there h herp bfO better passport to good society 
than the' reputation pf being connected with a 
respectable political or literary periodical, and 
any person however exalted his rank* or how- 
ever enormous his wealth, who should be guilty 
of disrespect towards a Littiraire^ would hhn- 
self be considered unworthy to mix with good 
society; this feeling' is not confined to political 
party.' In the salons of the ministers, as well 
as in the delightful soirSes of General Lafayette, 
literary men are treated with such attention, 
that they never for a moment feel themselves 
ill at ease, or desire those distinctions of 
birth and property, which are but too fre- 
quently considered in England, the only certi- 
ficates of fitness to mix with the upper classes. 

^ The Moniteur of Tuesday and Wedne«day 

We~diaU not abeoJutely take apoa us to] last, contains an 18th letter from M. Cham- 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, February 8, ISaO. 
Tou will he gratified to hear, that notsrith- 
taadtng the obstacles thrown in the way of 
Science and Literature by the old court party, 
Ihey continue ^to make gradual way, and the 
Royal Family have good sense enough to feel, 
that in proportion as they encourage the Arts 
and Sciences, their own reputation and power 
will encreaae. Since the beginning of the 
yWt more than twenty new. periodical papers, 
chiefly devoted to Science, have appeared ip dif- 
ferent parte of France and in Paris, all those 
wluch were well conducted have met with good 
tnnrosi * The Globe, which has hitherto ap- 
peared only twice a week, is now to be pub- 
fished every day, and two new Literary Papers 
are annoipiced to commence in March or April. 
Thcce is indeed one great advantage poss es s e d 
by the projectors of periodical papers in this 
oeaatrj, which is denied to you in EnglantL 
la Fiance, for a very small acEditional sum, all 
periodical wortu are distributed throughout the 
c9Bntry-by the post office* so that for asum less 
thaa what is ^iid for the stamp alone in Eng- 
hakd, the inhabitant of Bordeaux or MarseiUe 
BaX,,{«$eiT& a Paris pi^per — with this great 



'polHon, dated Thebes. It would *be impossible 
to five you within any reasonable compass an 
analysis of this letter, which fills several columns 
of the Moniteur. It is chiefly devoted to an 
account of the examination of^ the remains of 
Menephthe'ion, a large building constructed by 
the son and successor of Rhamses the Great, 
and of a masi' of monuments surrounding i1^ 
which mark all the different periods of Egyptian 
history. In some of these ruins, M. Cham- 
^pollion found paintings in tolerable preserva- 
tion, which have enabled hiqa to give a long 
and interesting account of. the manners and 
customs of the affe in which they were exe- 
cuted. It must be allowed that this scientific 
traveller has accomplished his task with great 
skin and attention, he has indeed stated but 
few new main facts, because the ground had 
been already gone over by equally lealous but 
less able explorers of antiquity. But, however, 
for a complete, history of the remains of 
Egyptian greiatness, . M. ChampoUion's work is 
veiT satisfictory. 

Great attention is now paid bv the FVench 
government, to the treatment of persons im- 
prisoned for diiCer^nt offences; at the last '-meet- 
ing of the Rojral Society for t^. improvement 
of prisons in -France, at which the Dauphin 
presided, a circumstantial report was read, of 
the various works which had been executed in 
every department of the country, for the ame- 
lioration of the treatment of prisoners, from 
whi^h it f4)peared, that the number of cleaths 
among prisoners had been reduced frqm a pro- 
portion ef one in ten, to only one in thirty. 
Their moral conduct had been considehkbly im- 
proved, and habits of industry had been s6 suc- 
cessfully cultivated, that in the course of the 
last twelve inonths>. I4OOO prisonerg had 



carried to^the fund reserved for them on Uieir 
discharge^ so that when turned again ..upon 
society, they may not be driven by necessity to 
the commission of new .crimes. . 

There have been no publications of interest 
since .my last letter, the Memoires of Rpbea-^ 
pieihre excite a little attention, but as the rela- 
tions of that extraordinary man declare posi- 
tively that they are fictitious, and support their 
statement by some undoubted facts, they are 
not expected to obtain a very great sale : \he 
last number of the . Revue Enqfchpidiqne ie 
now before me, it contains some very long but 
admirably written articles on public education, 
and the attempt recently made to impede its 
progress, and there are also some good essays 
on political and moral science, but generally 
speakingi the work is rather didL Udder the 
head of Grormany, there is an account of the 
comparative number of books published in 
France and Germany, from which it would ap- 
pear that from Hhe year 1814 to the year 
1826 inclusive, there were published in Ger- 
many, 50,903 new works, and in France, 
33,775, . being an • e^cc^ it^ Germany . of 
16,528, this excess is probably to be attributed 
more to the cheapness of the cost of pro- 
duction, than to the greater denuind for mental 
food among the Germans, llie same work 
contains a table of the number of suicides ih 
the different provinces of Lombfurdy, fironi 
which it appears, that in Brescia there is an- 
nually one suicide in 120,256 inhabi^nts; in 
Lodi lOOyilO ; in Como, one in 100,749 ; in * 
Cremqna, one in 72,747; in Mihm. and ita 
territory, one in ^S3a The weather has kteiy 
been excessively severe ; and some. parts of tlie 
Seine at Paris were firozen, even a second time,', 
which is considered an extraordinary occur- 
rence, and at Rouen, the navigation was again 
jcompletely stopped. M. Arago, the celebrated 
astronomer^ stated a few days ago, that towards 
the middle of the present month the cold would 
be greater than it had been at all, owhig to thd 
breaking up of the 'polar ice. Which ne says 
exerts a considerable influence on the atmos- 
phere of Europe. This gentleman howevei^ 
is, I think, destined to have his prediction false- 
fled, for a' thaw has come on, and there is 
every prospect of a total change in the weather. 

liOndon, February Wttu 
The last week was a very dull one among 
publishers — there was not, indeed, ' a single 
liook published worthy of notice. The second 
volume of Moore's Byron is expected ,to be 
ready in a few weeks. The first yohime has 
lately sold so well, that, notwithstatidiiig the 
high price paid to Mr. MoorCf Mr; Muitay is 
expected to clear a handsome sum bv the un- 
dertaking. Mr. Power's Novel of the Lost Heir 
sells very well, and has met wilh kind trej^tment 
from the critics. The chief publishers' Msiness 
since the meeting of ParHaroent is in pamphlets ^ 
not fewer than fourteen have appeared, within 
the last few days, upoii the currency. ' Lord 
Palmers^on has printed one on Mexico, which 
excites much attention ; and last night Lord 
Rossmore published his appeal in behalf of the 
Ex- Parliamentary Peers of Ireland and Scot- 
land. It is forcibly written. Several pamph- 
lets on South America have appeared. — 
Two of them are attributed to Madrid and 
Goristitza, the Colombian and Mexican ambas- 
sadors. Those are both very dever ni^, and 
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VHmmeiitt that fodi t«)^nM&UtiT<e» hym mm 
MfchifTO. Ititimrtkf ofreinaik,tbAftll^ 
Bqmbiioi chooia for their ombasMdoi* to ^ 
nign cMtartiiM, men who bore jdutiof^iihed 
theaifelves in liUntorap wkSkt the •Id StatM 
wmU persons who tan indebted for the distinc- 
tion either to oonrt intrigue or high birth. 

'Hm thentras oro rather dnlU-^t DnaT^ane 
XeaA*s iUness has throva things into the ahade ; 
andnt Cowent Ctajuden, JSssPaton, orrather 
ijadj Wtn. LanqoTf do^^ not dnnr sack giood 
hou3o% JM were «xpect«(L Sha has j£08 tier 
xuE^ht f^ hvt pflHbnnance. It is the inteotM«i 
cf Ltird Wtn, Lcanox to taV^i his wife firan 
the ttagre, wh^it she ihall have aM|aivBd, in fim> 
ded m other poperty, mch a sum, as when 
ftdd«d U> bin own pcvpertTi wtll ]ridd £1&0Q 
per uunxm* The Fren< h lheatt# is by no n^ans 
woU cul«titio4l, and tht» Ojx^ni pec^ haiw auMhi 
B Lad b#friuiaii3jyr, — Thi; pr^p^^ too, is >had, 
for in roEii^equence -nf th^ T^dvctioii 4^ lents, 
it ■ mpposed that the tiuniLtir of 4WhionahIe 
paaf le now hi town is not efw, hy one half, 
to what it was at' this season kit year, and 
hm n dia ds ef ihauliea who usoaily eoone to town 
in Pehnuvyjor Maroh» hitend toiwaain in the 



thing, to oeiMtre in the 
The ' 



Miaanddy ineffeetftva, ai4 
aome of the feaaale vioii^ ^to disoevdant.— 



We new heard the overture w> badly pcv-* 
formed, for the bassCTwwe Weak, and thsinnss 
inatnimenta ont of tnne.^. 

Miai Smithaon, «dth whose Jaiie Bhora the 
FVench wens ao enraptwed, ia announoed for 
Monday night. 

A BagateUe, translated fimn the French, 
called ^JSMoikftf Jfistoi^ has been produeed 
at Covent-Gavden, in which Keely and Mi^ 
Ellen Tree eastam the piincipai parts. A 
Fhzoe tee, caUedT^ J^lrenofa^ult, faaiappeaMl, 
which has drawn forth the uw of soase at the 
of OaU end ^nrxheim, throngh the 
ookmiqa of the Tmm. It holde vp those de- 
monstrators on the capita of thepoblie, to moat 
amusing ridicule. 

Yonng, Keoih and kiss Phyips, at Drwy-^ 
hoM, are diy^fdmg the attention ^of.^.Bngfish 
metropolis with Miss KemUa^nt <}otaBt- 



The litenty tTnion Chib giMseii vevy weU. 
It is pro p os ed to raise ^u» artmiasfna fee to ten 



The wentherisnow delisfhtfiiUy tnild--we 
have all sufeed dreadliitty m>m cold, nnd the 
dipftaresa ammig the poor Jias been horrible.--.It 
Is stated^by the astronomer royal, tiiat 4he ther-^ 
Btomcli^ at CJfeenwich, maH^ed, on one day last 
iceek, <rfo^etwhif£,) a-gveater degree of cold 
than had been kkown for nhiety years. 

The London EiiqiresB, a new Snglish paper, 
pwhlished in Paris, eontains an aocoujit of a 
peoEsen, in the department of the Lower Seine, 
who slept fivnn the 15th <t» the Slet^f I>ee. 
laat^ and he is said to haye had finiqnelit sleep, 
iagits of acpml dnialion. 



THE DRAMA; 

'On Saturday eTening Lord GlengaQ^ new 
t^omedy, entitled « Follies, ot FasUon,** wns 
mdaced for the first tone at our Theatre, 
we feel it unnecessary to enter into a detafi of 
theplAt, or advert to the particular merit of 
tfaii piece, aa both have ialhndy beiell. amply dls- 
eassed in the daily journals. Lord <}leagall 
is )ihr«ody known to the public as a dnuna- 
i&e BudKO-, from Ids amusing Farce of the 
^Mk TVtor— « vroductioii, we thbk, much 
more ^Lsly to hold n permanent place on the 
ttwe, than the present Flay, which is certainly 
ilemdent Sn onginalitv, imd connected plot, 
though the various' mddents are evidently 
idi^ted «nth much skiH, to produce stage eflfect. 
Few of die ideas bear the stamp of novelty, 
iy^t we must admit his Lordship has evinced 
uudi tact in displaying the ftshionable foUSes 
iaf the present day. 

. in the AAerpieoe, t^Der IMsekSix^J JXr. 
flom appeared as Caspar :,, It would be un&ir 
to offer any obaervationeon his performance, as 
haevidenthjkboured under tite etRscts of indis- 
podtion. we cannot* however^foihear to ani. 
tnadvart upon the very defective manner tp 
\rld^ this lioble effusion of ^eber'e genius was 
|6t \ip^-^the Opsta itself appeared to have suf- 
Mttdinuch mutilation, nntCwijih the eaoeption 
of' the Trio hi the second Act, and the » Haars 
«f lU^ture^" ^ (Bw Byfl^ urt^isw ev^ 



MUSia 



The 



Hemann have Tetnmed to 
thb city, and announced^a Ocmcert. ior the 
liMi instant-^hat for the benefit of Mrs. 
BlakenTf on Friday evening, we were ekd to 
see well attended. Some of the vocal pdrrormers 
from the 'Hieatre Royal lent -Sieir aid on the 



h appears thai Rossmfs new <%c^ jof 
WUli€m iWi, is to be produced Vt the cpen- 
ing of ihe !Gng*s Theatre ; the feme df the 
great Maeaim> for originality, has been placed 
somewhat in jeopardy by a letter addressed to 
tiie Editor of the iZ^ue Jfaneo^ at Paris, by 
Monsienr Voisel, who accuses Rossmi of adopt-' 
ing aslds own, and introducing into the Opcrtf 
in question, without^Msknowle&ement, a. Swiss 
Air, compeisd by a friend of Monneur V. who 
resides^ Itomau 

A new Oper^ founded on Sir Welter ScottV 
Bride of Lammermoor, the mnsic by CarafTa, 
has been broi^t out atihe ThMtre^ Halien, 
and, though >ided by the talents of t^tag, 
ZucheUi, and Donxeui, it has been hot par- 
tiallysuccesefWL TheiKianager of the Bologna 
Theatre has been reaping a golden harvest by 
the perfonnaaee of Pasta llosrini attended 
the rehearsals ef several 'of his own operas in 
which she appeared. 



POETRY. . 

VEMORT.-^A FRA&ldCKT. 

WkU«^s*en«wM(ly shif 

Of liglito from iMBifiry.esstb 
Tyhich lMsv«iil3r ndtsofes lllig 
0*er the pleMom ther hare past, 
as BilM to t^the ■admiMelM WBf^ 
Vnmi iMn' weary lllglitslia stMn, 
0*crtlie waste of dM#leM yean, 
AnddasptoMttwWaw dipakar wings. 

IL 

Aae. in bar peaoef ol ralai 
^ihere traaqiiil joy ttill dweOs, 
Marssdle tohaar thanOe 
llwt memory swaatly talbu 
Of pleanrea, whlM, in roathwebav< 
^Biit Joylaiati tiMloM 
Tkat SMWoay iMtk-iaatsNi, 
Of pleasurei, whfa» oa mora— art 



e known: 



par. sMSBory grief renawi. 
Whan / think of joys gone o*« 

Astiie shipwrcekM aaUor Hswa, 

Worn tte temaeM acMiten riMiri 

19m hark that bowDlad, OMS, 4 



Or the natker, wkoM chlU tear 
TrIeicleB 4o«nh if |- ' 



TO 

4 OBM. 

Itey weep not! etfd «kosa wks «f kalit. 
Th«e surely ia aome WArid niore bright^ 

Airoridof%ll«i. 
Ta wkMi ear tpnlt •half wta« ttekr flight. 

Whoa 4pae wAfh this. 
It. 
Aiidl4kere» heneeikMs aaaaaaky-^ 
Ike pain, the grief <tf eayi gone h^ 

Wineolyaaam. 
To mesMty % vetromefh^tt eya— ' - 

liheaeaderiwn 



lit 



Ikoagfcti and words 
AdOledbywoSA 

rarely 



tnitMsaory dewv 



TeporiBhad. 

. bereriyas 

Anacheriihea. 



And hope which ckaerad u 
AmuHieBtli ~ 



WlUln 



larii— a meteor ray. 
Yet faadly prised. ' 



rwkr» 



ae^orions roums 



rf*y. 



A84MBltee«cc» 
How stroei In UJia to ma^^lto,, 

And Ute— for crerl ^ 

gV4faJMi<Wi»f As Jk#ygtfirij^ GlkmlU. 
I enclose the co^ oiThn aMient haUad, fron 
aonroe hitlierto- 49Btoin^ed» K 



g> the papers of - nn gaainent Utoyy eha* 
', Jatefy deoefised ; nad 1 havie no 4edk* 
ef ats^aai^quily, thouj^ I ceDnotdetemfiine itn 
ace. Your apprdval-of its. insertion witt gs»- 
tfiyyowfiutklU reader and ndavw, ^ 

THAE 0TOBIB OF SSniCTB DAVOI>a 
Wkaais I9>m al ourie'Engekaide, 



Net mole MiMMBe si»ee, 
Ikae PIctis rerere oTc^spradde, 
IWIke ftorie came toe pae. 

Tkaire lyred yn llaneria,* 
^AaeverlehalUe^wlgktai. •. 
SIke ereridi one dyd prafie lum ma-. 
Seynete DaYo4d was ha ttghte. 

Thae adevr of hys sSynrUtle 
SaraAU at thae eotatrielfcraii ; 

Bathe fecre an wy4e, ontyi iiaame 
Thae Iwytlite leyder tois. 

Kawe wlianne thae Pietis moaasohe kerde 
AI pople prayse thys manna. " 

Balhen'a.earie |ier hyeihwte. 
E'en kym ta|B rayae'^ 



Thanne hee jm yre sed toe hymioelfe, « 
Thys Seyncti^ thA^iele pmyM moe 

Tkan mee, who al tiieire aiteyes oolde 
aloe atkiaf oecnkhrowe. 

atraite thamie he tiiw Jiaa miditie othe^ 

Ane mirhtie othe swar hee, 
Thatte hee woUa er thys godelie maane 

Revengit reathelea:^ o««k 
tVale WhMoQn« wemy% frMkyslMlil» 

•MaistekadffoBechebKfla, ; TVf~ 
Aa Wioe them, •* wjrtl^ mkkel gonide 

-Yeeshalrewaidedbee; , 
^ Oif ikythlulle wbatte I dnyra 

«Yaewiil ' ' 



>• Thriasale tketia ya Menavki 

« Aaagodalie Saynete dosdwal ; 
•«Eke6fliyswo«idar| m^ '^ 



nynceii 
daa^heh 



.df^wytke wantonaasrerda ae wyica ' 
^ IWUce kaUfe nuane toe syn r 
Soedydhee •^^^^'- 

Nowe marke howe Oode hys irory d ens 
XMIke aeyBele hvr ' -^-^v._ 



BMfcjraraMoe wroogktai 

wyekadhaytkea» kae 

Yn kys owen inair Waa oangkte. 

Thele went, an malit aUarynge srtas 
TM tampit hym wytiM, ih^ try«d ; 

Bot al thafre eonayaae actss an wyisa 
Hys^oeynditiade^ 

Tea yevef tkeaMielliBS moe lyberte, 
litrsManwdaae«a thels dyd III9M. 

Jkdradetoalahsatkym. ■- 






tss^'-tt^ * 
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r9» 



•* Y« «|« t*!*' t^mpil my ih*ft*! i 
*• Ft»r frnk thii* ttkIp ot ti';cxj\niAt! 

" Sft* Jatt^ th*w* Hj^Vt-nt di-'Vi-rvc, 
'* Whin* yv*- Hiiw^i rnyiT"^ t*:*** b*»c. 

** Or mutt* 3fr« fmyl^ <>r wlntte tlue eaiiisa 
** Of ftmrv maibtv piti^viiii Ktitt&** 



THE COURT J O U H N A r> 
of &»turday, tVbrnfiFT flth roiitaln# : The fu^- 
tiittip ftf itM^ J>R)r— romlraat ftetw«*ii pm^i ui^ pfi*(ii^ttt 

Authorv or Authtmhip ID the LtHli ht^i ]i)th CmiIii^ 
luri'^t — EjphHns 4,*i Tuii— A filviju-it &( tht ripmini? and 
thr pRBt >i^fta4]ii9 — KrHBch OpiniDUM fm ErurlT^b fiH.^ttn>«' 
tttjK* Nnrt.'h— furiuay horLirillfLf of th* ^"u<»^ii SlothrT 

uf P"rLii(nU — fju.-npfHii Dr. M frou* ft Ftpih'Ii Pii- 

iu>n_][itfrviHiir yi4ttwfi'ii II King, a l^H-t, nnd a KUig'M 



TMi' dAT la t)u3^F]bK!h'i9, |>rtrv rtifnl bound, « liM» 

OHNSON S "enOJLJSH IUCTIOK- 



iMntM >.\ r riirnill, for HorPt* nwAev Mid Cou fi^ 
St. Pinil''= rKnrrh.Yard 
T>w twft fttJiiii^Rri] DtrtirmiitJwi nf tli? Pnrftftl* bin- 






QufroQi i>f DumiiriidA'^ A lu^w^titlml Ai'iri»H--< uart kiid 
FubhHiBbW rj/<* in Pnriit^Li-ttfr frum PhU»rran— A 



t time rk-tl^ 479COiiK)l<ti*p 
■lee itnT^ 1^, u fro i 
Tbpte bfvcftt Ui^m Iw th«-kv kvfiff^, tlWtto h«* 



I'HIitJw'ikii.i KtfWi of the W*wk, >iiu) ArM, Annjf J*ri>. 
motloiH, &L, N.B.— A f**W rnpii-9 of Na. lEj, may still 
be had, in wlik^li Ia given. gTm% flU n diitttii^ B^»^»et^ 
euffm^^ fac.fimllen uf tJM! Pri*i«!B of Ornnge* ti»t 



Bot Tayru-ty djr<] )tp^ qiovtlon th^nn 

Thatt* r¥«Tf! ayrci thtif linlJifl' Kimtoe 
Wi'Uu' Saihan hee tofce part. 

Uf* aym^ f i^ tfie ntwui i 

^tli«t*S«i»4rlit H.)ii«fiv 
* , i«i Alour. 



•% ^ * 






__ 4 hyra I^a' for^yv*, 

He<e BiQd* tb4<u(M*forth 1yT«. 

^tjtuttt Datodd, hym, vy th^ Jok^ biptticd, 

tf0p tok« hyin for hyi ^nnnp ; 
Wlia aooD^ an* vr&rtkip if!3nut Lecaiq? ; 

Aa wb ttlf tal^ )i doiuifl. 

i» Thiiod^-balt 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 



LIST or NEW lOOKS^ 

Mcdkti-rhintrvu^ TrvnaartloTim. Vol XV. Pjirt ^A, 

fiT9^ tOh. M. hotrh^TyilcrH Scvtland, Vol. 111. 8vi» 

Prow, S¥Ol lfl», M, b(Mr'i«— Si*i'i*J Uotiw on Christ Jim 
I^^iiLl|l1«l llteiA 3aL 4hL ttonTd**— TfJTvniif'nd'B •iMf^f- ^'■] 
Hrranm%9i.. HiTi>, b<wn1« — Irofiol«pTr, hy W, Pintiot'k 
}iim\ rt*. hiilf.lMitnid- Kjuiiily Cliuiftlcal Lihrory, VjiL 11 
IhKou, 4^ 0<L ^HArd^^llke Mniiiieni **( (he Djty^ 3 vtpli. 
mamiS/riKMl. Il>.6d. — Cni1^>lH?^9 IXc^lonary of Ur-nrraV 
■■■nrlfijgc^ ViUM. i^. clfith-^ntt of Fitsr^Ford, 3 voli 
MAlroL XL til, 1^. lHkar<l4— MatiiIiaI>'» Snmmary of 
VM^BatiaBf l^vfii. 44. ?>«ard7«^~lCji|fland on thf^ Kidnf^yii^ 
^ft. 5t. f^ htmr4f — nrriiay'ji rtiTTnaii CiraD^inafp t^mrji. 
ISm. rU>lh— 4ir*flt'*Ft*«rh c>ninkjiMtr, i'2iOii. an, Ikl, ihin-p 



tht* curryot. Iiu 5|rmi|[* of k*vtj diijr^ 



In ft whUl Srn. wiNi fHifti^t nM wait nf Cotuf nUa, 31*^ 
^/TEMOIRS OF BOLlVAlt By 

iVX «^-ii HotJiTBiN, E5.rbi»»f of faU SUJf 
" Thin work Sn rmniu-kitblp fur nnitunin; fur mffftt 
This N^w JnujTml nf FnAhiflii, the CmOBatdon not of n^-nioniil ihridt-nt iu*d i-f ItnUvidual trtuU of c Imrwr- 



UifTi.Oy of tlie l>rstur1i^-U'"H|i mid rlii- Ut^uiUpir,, lliitt>f 
tJir ttr^iikfapvt TablH in id th<* f^tudj , if* pol'tirs^hiMl eirn-rv 
^tt^tiirdnv Momlriir. IViiit*d for FT^'Ofy t HitbTrm, t>y 
W. 1 ]j«ffii(i^ nt tl»i- tJ'liiCt Ui, tnUn-riot^-^trt'i't^^tfuiid; 
on ^ tiiMiLWmif HtiuiLped iilipf-t of JTMtupi'^, nnJ ^cnt by 
thu St'M ftnii'ti, frpi? of postnjft\ toaif pitftA *if tbi- kinir 



Wr than Ixa* Uf pn yil t'lbiVpU^^ in «ny nurrathi?, tr*-au 
Ln^ fff th«^ H'^tJvc and r1u't|iion'd htTVi^ffU>% in ^wtuth 
Ainf^rira A\] t>n» p-bii-ftnhn ;ind jafivifiinrnt mm. wh*iin' 
tbosK' htriitfirli^^ mill' a forth, j*rr ski'trlie<l friitu Ullt* lif#^ 
lUiii nhown iiudi»f Tth^ m^i^t t^tlitlivi' POiitrk^tM, Oti tibtf 
l^i^AlTlot MJilf' arp diiij'hiyi-d tht^ JHil"(rritbtr hiin'jplf, wtth 



fWHu i nnd th*fl* whi* dffire l*i ctimou-n^n'tjikhaif it froiti I fcjft vi>ry jmi-ulinr buLitn of ntind trtd 4i-*po*iiii*»»— Mo- 



thf* UvtiiiiiiiK' of the present ypnr* ore ri'micstud to 
h*nd thpir UnnH-dliiite nrdpn tu their rVfliHhiUr^ B(H»k 
eelli»a or |iirw«-vtiiht«n. 



Hi»i^ Work* tiMrLy r^n^v for pitbttration liy Mp««ri. 
C*1»ntr!iandHeiitlpy^K,>i^ t .. . . - 

don; 6tj4 told hy JOHN 



rinuo^ liu it^r^Ji.ii'^ittt.' Dtctnt^ir— I^ac'i, tbt^ ■■v^rtJiy autl 
juiiVEur«> f:^itnmiM]dpr i^thv IJau(>r«i4, vf niipii nfth^ plain 
— A Jtiilrid HLn>D, tlip mild but roiiL«t^t^itt ptipiHirtPr of 
fnNfdom^Ptiir, thii vii'tiin of a cruel 'j.tr — BMrtiTudii^a^ 
8pdi^llno, M«Mi«Kas Wi'Vi*! ^t^- bi'*idrt sp* vrm\ f »f ^tlt 
tiwjo. cftontrymnn, dift|in^tiUth*d u wt^ll for tbt'tr patpr^ 
priuiw ponri&fri^ aA th^r tritdJiiTan^v of Imrrii^lilp* -^(Tn 
laril«, MiLrilio, t)i4' CFUhi't umI inJi(*c- 



CAlliitra and KpiitlpyfK,>J^iv BuHliiftofi-^trif^ f gui- 
don ; 6tj4 told hy JOHN CUM Ml St J, 10, I^nvr, the nilc «/ tlw S|taolaril* 
Ornti^q^y,, UubUji, and aU BiMikstilleTe. in Iivlatid. I Ibk, the lUriiifr ^iid lUkiw-tiupna Hoven, w^ih bin htmil ^ 



NiiTmir«i**'n ^*^ mTr*^ * Ar^.^^^ *^'^ dfjiK-radoirht, piilliMt '* the inftfmat dirblon'^- thfl 
ARRATIVE OF THE LATE irpakftui-uivmlitlHPUi, Mont^ypnU^the »t*™baTl*. 
WAR km GERMANY «ftd FRANCE, fly ! ri*ii Morair-. ; *o.\ vari*m.-i othw p*fT»ot»i; * ho have at, 
Ueut.tJenerbl CBdniHB WiLLiiH Vase, Murfloln of tfinijd "hndi^iii^^ntV' among the chanipioMirf opfinrt. 
Utndftntierry, G.C.B. O.CH. (fetv &r. In i Tot with i**'^.^ "~-^"^"**' ^'^^;,. i. ^„ . . ^. -^ 
lifap fund Plan. N^nry Colbim* aJid nkbiird BffOftpy, A, Nw Bu-. 



Ifp^pj I lin|rt«nHatrtf t* I^tnUiPii ; tind SoM byJOIIN CUSf- 
'JMlVO, 10, J^wer l>tniimd-quBy, Uublin j Mul all 



i THE MANNERS OF THE DAY. 

In tl vot^. p4i«t ^vn. , * ■ . ., 

" ptowuilL Iji motHfi d4> ieiiT tmipfi a lie rlfn faire, el I D*«k*elb«»lti Ireland.^ ^^ 

1 'ant re raol tit- a fain- d t^ rS ph.- ' "^ .Virnitnn Ut. 1—^ „ t? -k^ tit" if r\ v>r iji~v~~a li^rTTTvw" 

3. TRAVELS IN VARIOUS i-AHTu tiF FEnu, I 'T'HE &iEW MONTHLY A^D LrON- 

inritjdini; n r^nvr'i R<«4ideft(x- nt PotiW. flyEn.Hi^u| i DON MAGAZINE, for F^broary, IHiW. 
Tt^riE, Knirht^if the ftimil and dhtinfnEJ>*'ti^d f^r<)er i t'unienti t— Th« Iji^t Nifrht of the Ijist Y«!iV— Ir»- 
of t barWn llL of SpattL In 2 t^K Stq. wl5b Mnpaud land a> it h. hy L*^y Mp^Tf kJi— Hie >fnft|(iti of Am 
numrrotixi PlKieii. i |;|f«ey— Itueknnl Torkard— Uyn^u'n La*r Rejtt— Chfl- 

4 SYDENHAM; or MF^fOlHS of a HAN OF Taj^n-*!!^^! of Rmr^iniV CotntMi^ltlonfi— aken^fl.-* ai^ 
THl WORLD. Inflvol* iw««t^vn. Uei-t^Vtertir-nii, No. Ul.— MetrotHintwi Mrtaniorj4nfMi«4 

5. T H K D 1 A n Y oiid 1" ti R R KtiPON D ENCE of ^!*i r H mtv H l|f kflier— A Siiirirti-% Liirt iartNii**^ An. 
RALPH THt>RE.SUY. Aothur of " Fh*? HMorr uf ,*M(iti-*i of Htiwia^rrlmcs— tnflieri^n of ihp Kiiviit-. 
Leedn." Felted by thp Rei?. Jii>HFPH Hl'MTMHi F. S. A. Rusidfln tjiw^— lot<Te?tin(r Hinrv 4pf an Rxltp— Anoiiv. 

2 ifolu, fttwit Hv<h with fine pjitralt I atiee^* of TJhi*^en*r^—rniv pinna' lYoabteii. N«. IIL^ 
Cl fLOUDi'^HLEY, a NoreL By the AUtlior of lulSiin Vojaffp^i5tTltieiiand--HoiHn^RfpoHp(t5orijj of 

^'Cub'h WilliniiiN/' ft *o1b. I ft 1rOttiJ>i;en St ii dent. No. IIL— Profewor BlumotihiH-h ; 

7. THE I'ltlVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF Loiidonianii^Sio^rtce-Pp«tiiimrt^ nod L^wTiljti*.-.^Tha 
DIL Di>nURlD(;E. The lliird VoUimf^. Brit»h Kniiun? in It^^i— J »)f Niitlooal D^Kt— IWrr^U 

K CA^tWKLL^ or CRIME and SORROW. In 1 U>^tii>ii!i of ftrnvIU No. Ill — Snn Lula dp ^arAnhum^ 
ToL piHt J^vo. I A Uall^nn^ Ijiiid of t'iike*^Sl. Andri^ws, ur tb* 

«. T H A V E L3 IN K A MTC H ATK A, fi I BK R I A ,' t^^ (. it v, rmirli id^-J— ( »ri*'iitu I L Itetnt ii rt^The u- f u 
and CHINA, Uf P. Dofticio., Efr^ CouempIIot of the ^la_Tlie l)a«vhaji|irnui.*_A Fs^i— Ttou-^-^^uuS Dreimi 
Conrt of liii Imperial MjijMty Uk £ai|(erof uf RuiotiiL, '—Inrmmtl'-M]! to the Cllflon \> at^i> -Pohtit'Al EvpnfHi^ 






ytvrtvc:^ to corhesfondents, &r. 

A* V. ft, ten tnil- 1h^ thank! for hh Tpry kin^ lettri- ; 
' ' Bill emnffiUidnitlnn from hlin trould he >pry 
vBtfed in^ht "mrv the svrinuy;i,i4c^ of t^biylivf^ at 
he will iiyily jNTn-ive we were 
^ . We tro.41 mir [«adin|r aftlfle of thj» 

t^iirlll kihtl<fy iSTm, tlii*t *'p We ivit wholly uritbout 
HnrfT of lfii|j*inin(r "» tourh of ffmhhlp imlivl- 
Lty.'" io our r#r>iounl Sk^^tH-liA^s. Mi^ht wv h^^po 
WoiV in f'^ift, fc^ini*" of tbf portftiitu hp nlhidea t4>; 
WidtfUi, like bl9 (rip^id €^oL4^rid|rt<»'^ bi-ni,he w LCE^* [ji^at 
MttffVpM^** add li't iiv h#-iir tb^ ei^boi-ti. \\> *nirfiAvtt¥^ 
mdb^tiiiBKeli, arewipcl famjLiar \i''nh ih^.' brethren of 
ibM Gnfl^, «* tii» tftbcr #14* of ilie wutrr. 

Tt tlSiv \tiiBy td MT' Hnward'a pontrri pt, we aniWfT^ 

"ifvaJtlr a«lifbi** our frk-od in CutporH<»_ftov«'i by th^ 
fion of Ilk vtL.mMiv l-titkidT 'a very oblia-inj; ; il'i w*- 
t to ^ * Iramed In ibe ttrnpueii, thef^^/'fir^trani- 

a ^af Von Snum-a wni »uji**rllii*io*. llie fiirniaTi 

1^ tJT wtf misfaike m-t, (r'n-eii nt tb^ hn^^'k of Mr. AnM^-rV 
ihf^ttk, BCauy ihvliL'pvl miiI olJu^r fftvonrti uro unaToidn- 
lilf ^^t|Mpn<ML lli« ^tketch of the Opeoinir of PorliA- 

rkt^ mvth dlTi-ri n\hm i^ksMtn front oitr klod frletidt 
Ijdo4oi^ Corlc, and R^lfiut, in t>ur iwxt* 



2 ViA% mtrt l^vo. 

la THE REMINISCEKCI!^ ofHENRY ANGELO. 
Thff Sorund nnd CooeluditUf Volume, In Bto. 



Thlfi day, a New Edition, pout ^ro. IC^. Hd. irith nnme- 
TfHit Wwid Fji^rmHnijii of origlual PurlraltA aud 
!luhjert«tff tuUTmt, 

E GOLD-HEADED CANE. 



rilH 



CritiL''al Nolinrt of Ni^V Piiblii'ntion.i — :ytu* Dnwnn, 
lln*' Arts* Vatietli^i Di>m«ti{» mid For^^fo, lii«i^u- 
phleal MpiooIi> iati-ly lipreju^eilj Sir Thip^maA Liiw- 
rent-vj Sir H. NigliU'DHale ^ Frorlibrini Oinrurrifnrv^ 
Bit", ftc, 

Hf'nrT Colbcim nnd Rtrhnrd Bnntlf'r, H, Now flnr- 
lliurton-JitT^et, I>H^don; and lohl hr JOHN CUM. 
MI Nil. 1(1 JxiwfT Dnuoml-quAy, DnbUn, htidall BouJCp. 
h^llLTH in Ireland. 



Th* CoW-HPttili'd rjin# t^*inodr*t littl*' roltmio^ 
rootvining ^ki't^'^hr'A fpf tbo Livi>^ tiiol MiiofuT* of wr 
mfrtt emintMit Phy«iHHn», fr^pm Rnd^'lj^e t^^ nnllUi% and 
rpiFTipft»<pd in n style liif ly, srarefiiL t*flen hiioioroTiiP. - 
^pII mlroltitM to attrju^ the ooprofww-ioiml rea*!*^, 
Wp w^flh it "were fff^norally dEVul^t^d." — Qaartifffy 

Ji^lm Morrmri A[bctnkrf«-itre«^ 



Thii "Dvf ii PultllAbedi tifflev flK 
Tr|lOnLESlAN; a Dramatic Poem. 



By 



ADVERTISEMENTS 



WORES JUST PUBLISHED, 

Hit ^r. Si«A^ Edltio«, 9 Tohi poat ^o. 

SKBTCHES OF PERSIA. Bf 
Juava MtteioLit. 



Sb- 



TiriiWAi Dui'StKnAV. 
*< Ulanda illi rnttn RmvitAe. et ante *t6v&T%, 
Froute BuportsLUuin j wd Pe<'titn irtltliu or^." 

l^ndon ;— llnnt] CUuin Jb Cq. 65, St Faul'i Cburrh- 
Yard- 



Dfdicsted by pennlHlnn to thu Hon. Mra. Aufuittu 

Tlili day in publUhed In «Qe vol. Urgr iQino. prirf Qi. 
INGSTEAD ABBEY, or THE 

STRANfiER'ft ORAVEi with othfT Tales. 

y Mr*. SjiaoAUT, author of * 'Ils« Lifr M f 'mufliSJ'r/ Ac. 

l^indon r Hof^it^ Chftnp^p and Co. ^ifl» St. Taul '» Cburrh- 
YHrdt where' may W had, lately piihlintK^ hy the svuf 
author, in ^me ToLgm'tV VJio<p. pnr*^ fl#L. M. 

TU£ LU£ OF MlCli^lSIiQP C6A1IM£E, 



KyMrt 



Thifl day, l^^mo. ptietr 3i. balf.bd^ A ninth edition of 

L OTORIES FROM THE HISTORV 
O OF KKGI-AND 

lHoHt. prlrspte. bAlf.tHniad, 

a. PROrTRKJjSlVK tJKOfiltAPHY fipr ChiMr™ 

Dv tiic^ auiJtor (4 ** ^^nrii^rrotn th*' Hintory of Kng'laiuL" 

John Muiray, Albemarlff^iitrre t. ^ 

T~ HE~UNiTED~ SERVICE JOUR- 
NAL, nnd NAVAL and MILITARY MAO A^ 
X 1 Xl^ f'pr FpWmtry, prii'*' ^. <U. nitUrfinv niofi^rMr Hhn- 

A V'Httu the Jfilrfud of Ji^lwtiiDH — i>iig'^r>Ation^ in N^viil 
Keouumy. Ry Sir SaoOlpI R«'rtlb[iro — Aiicosiit of Ik* 
Annual Frearh Car airy Camp of EKfri-i^p at Lnniv 
Tilk% In }^M — Priori ry of ik^rviPi^ lin thu Khirupfn^ 
Annirfi^ — Notesi from the iinpiihlijihed Journal of a litfa 
NffVml OfftfTpr— IV**b of a Dmkas C'bipJ, by S^tanra- 
^r>ii — Setvici^ fifirmt during; th^ tiitt' War — ^My Fltxt 
AlBiJT_Tht^ Storm Lib|yr of a RiHh*iif>t— I'he inH- Rear 
Admiral <:lijijnbrr»— Afrtmo TntrpHera^A P^prtttuil 
Lfir^^kptrh ol thf SiTvici*a of tK« latts lientontuiu 
npupral Sir^fllf^ ^TlfMenintl^, K C R. luid M.F.^Lifa 
of Sir Tlip'pmaa Monro. Fp»re]«n ML*rpllpiny :— Royal 
7<BTal ColU'FT^ at Portiwiiootii--N(HM on Military puit 
nionn. CtfTTfiipondi^nf^] — Cot Saolpr In reply toOenfw 
ml ltrpnni«T_Col Eian^^ Jind Imlia, &r. Ae.^fc^dUort 
FortfoiiOi, Gflii^rai Ordpfh, CSrnil*T.% hr. hr. 

Hriiry Co] bum nnd Richftr^ H*nLl*'y, &, Kpw Bnr- 
lit]j^of)^tr«^t, Upiidofij and koM hyJOKN Cl^M. 
MiNf^fin, l>cTveTOrmifii4^^Qiiy,Dublui|Biid»UBMllb 
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DUBLIN LITERARY QAZETTE. 



^BooDd £df tidn. In S^pte. pott 8ro.. iSl, Ub. «d. 

THE NEW 1 OK EST. By the Author 

" Mt- Rrxitlli* w}m liiw go 4ii3Lii]|rTjiii<hi^ilhirDij4^iriiy ih** 
|]b(prL<>sil Roiuiuice, hi'te ronirs to (»ur wwn timw., litid 
straws hti^ hniH-^Tn^Aiul rtbU' piftiirM frrtw Hfr iia it i'ts- 



With all t*v!i nndvivrit [tt^nril the ruiirt viitti uiirl 
!>>*( **f ihi? si'vffitcf'iith cimtuff, hv biw mlh 
iiflaiit<^ (he mar^ piaCurAl If ri4q4»r RfMnHf^jt r^f yiuntnn 
hatiu^S ^vhricli ari; to Ih* fi^iiiMl iu tlie rtliu-tt'i^iith ; fiu4 
fnr roynl pitlj)''PfL» wi* linvi* nLtUjiiret iind '**'m. whorl's; fpr 
thp -<rrj"w>Th>shiivcii wnlk!* uf HFiEnjiti»n,rjiiiirl, tht' m ild 
limth'^ [yiii uFiihrcuftMMiA hH]]t>n'>« i4 tUt* \'rw r^tn^t ; 
JUHt fur tliH^ M'Utti^niKf ili'Tii/ms iff hi^h life, the yjiiiiff- 
gU-'Tr th<! lini-k('pp(^r, Ihr fufi'ipi jiftvrniurvr, ftiiil tha 
vtPiLiitry fmnire/'— AffTwiW Vftymivi*', 

Hpjitt Cp*l>Kirn nnil Ztli^hnnl B<*iLtli')\ M^ X4'U' Eur- 

v^lltTH in lr4>TlU1iil. 



Thitfdayls paMiahed* piloe' Seven Shniingsand Six- 
pppce. No, IX. nf the 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY RE- 
VI KW, Ccmtimt' :— Art. T. BH.urrl,itiH<'*fr Me- 
my nor S'npolcnii— H. Wnni-n^^lriiri. with I run 4ibf ions 
fTf«m SrliiHi^rS Cian|f— Hi. [*rf*piit Shitr of >']i»'\ii — 
TV. fwrm'k Hoiimi^j'ni— \', Ufrri-ii rtiy iKi* Ptiliiv ->nd 
Dunmi^r*^' s>l the iirrmi Kulioo-. of AuHinttv- \\. l>la- 
iei-l-'^ ftnd J,it*i4ituri' o( Sriiittit-nj Italy— ^' 1 1. Purho's 
T^lfl.l't^l*l in itlnrniRrlm jiot^ ryri»iial*Ti — VllT, Knrly 
Rj^sman HMtnry— IX. FfutT MuntliB in Ri^liffiim nnd 
HnlJiiiHl— X. Rrcctit PniiiTH^^sid^phvpilirjil A«mmom/ — 
XI. Hi*tur¥uf ihf frifm Artu— XII. lin* i*Tvtik Uevo. 
i^at\f[^}^ anA EiirniiriiJi [Muloinftrv^XHJ. N'oliii'nf M. 

Dun t [rltiVsil SkH.i-Uf*.-l.X1V, 1| 1 I 1 Ic- 

(fnHitr^X^'. 1<orii^Mr.n'!i TlJi^atn' — XVI i he 

hji]U^iH'kJi m KrFinf^i>— XVII. I'lfo F" IL 

Cjirnllii*' Wultmitiin*h Thf Sroi^nlnr-^, ii N-ii XlX. 
Bftrth^'itTpv iind Mnry'* WMitIoe^, r po.i.j,^Mi>it»l- 



Second Edition. In 2 vols, pott 8to. . 

fpHE,BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. 

• JL By Lady Morgan. 

.7*AiU>i* a king sUfttre, Lady Morgan has oncft more 
«Oime before the pohUr, not a.i -a romancer or an hinto. 
rian. but. with The Book of the Boudoir, a little work 
filien witn the spirit* and calrulated for the meridian 
^ tluit delightful temple of woman's fiwcination and 
unresisted snpremary. It is discnrrive, tike her lady, 
ship's imagination. Original anecdotes, pimiant obser- 
Tatuns^ mouvemrt du ptufe, sentiment, sallies of wit. 
t^ughtfuInesB, levity, gloom, Joy— all topics, all 
iBounnies and almost all passions, are made to contri. 
bnta a leaf, Bowetimes a flower, to the wreath she has 
wove. "-^Courser. 

. Henry CoH>um and Richard Bentley, B, New Bur. 
liMrton.street, London; and sold by JOHN CUM. 
MlNa, Ifl, Lower Onnond.qnay, l>ublin, and all 
BooksellerB in Ireland. 



m 



Ctti>i9r*» KaturaJ HtMtory. 

Just published. Part S3, emb(>iiiHhed with 23 qngrar 

. Tings ; indemyOvo. ISs.-4n royal 8va 18B..^n royal 

8vo. with the nlatcs accnratelv coloured, 94s.— and in 

, d^my 4to. witn proofs on IndU paper, 94b. of 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM; deacribed 
ana arranf^ in conformity with its oriranication. 
By the Baron Cvviaa; tranHlated, with Urge addi. 
tional deHrriptions of ail the Species hitherto named, 
Itnd of many not before noticed, and with other cirigfauu 
inntter. By £. OairriTH, F.L.& C. Hamilton Smith, 
F.L.S. and & PiDgbon. 

The CLASS MAMMALIA, complete in Twelve 
Parts, with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings— 
'" volumes j price in extra cloth iMmrdB : 



tfbrminff Five 

Demy Octavo 
Boyal Octavo 

Ditto, coloured 
Demy Quarto, India paper 
e CLASS of BIRDS 



Thet 



£7 4 
10 Iff 
14 8 
14 8 
»S Is now complete in Nine Parts, 
forming three voinraes, price, in extra cloth boards : 
Demy Octavo . £5 8 
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Also, is now published, with nineteen engravings, 

FMt 23, which, with the 19th Part, contain an account 
<»f the Fossil Genera a^d Species ; another Part, to be 
published shortly, tvill form tlfis into a distinct volume 
<m thte subject 

The Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects, will form about 
flixtern Parts ; the whole compritdng abont forty Parts, 
it will be so arranged, for tht* convenience of thc»se who 
may confine their Zoologfcnl studiee to either of the 
ciai«es, that each class will make a distinct work, as 
well as one of the series' of the ** Animal Kingdom." 
The conclusion will contain a tabular view of the sys. 
tern, a copious index, and a general terminology of the' 
science. :! he engraved illustrations of this work are 
in a superior style of execution, by different artists of 
distinguished eminence; and, among the rest, many 
are by Mr. Lambeer. Most of them are from original 
•drawings, made from nature, and several represent 
jipecies altogether new, or never figured before. 

Printed for Whlttaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria- 
lane, London. 



To be p«bUAa4 M tlft Fiftt of |ff«rr)i/ and^sonfinneA 
M&fithly. 'Pri<»e9B.0i^ 

THE LIMEJRICK MAGAZINE, pub- 
Ushed.by C. O'^bibn, BookseUer. 108, OMrge's* 
street, LinA>rick, and sold by W. P. WAKEMAN, 9, 
D*Oller.8treet, Dublin j Whlttaker, Treacher and Co. 
Ave Maria- Ihne, London ; and every respectable Book. 
seller in town and country. 

The dosign of this Periodical is to regenerate talent 
in Ireland, and give to hitherto dormant genius a legi- 
timate channel for its display; while by the Mid ejt- 
ehuion of political, perwtmaf, or frNgioug diaeuadon — 
its pages will be rendered a vehicle equally of enter- 
tainment and instruction, and thus'mrove that Ireland 
still possesses within herself those liriDiant abiUtlfB, 
which her sons have displayed in every part bf we 
world— BXCBPT the land of their birth. 

A fair opportnnlty is now ofl!ered to e^^ry ti^ p». 



l»,irH ,(H I Jtt^rery v^tirt- i^Li^t ^f th,- Priti,n[.,il \\ orks, „^ ^^ Proprietor proudly aoiidpates the mo8tf>iga«l 

Published by Treuttel and WurU, Treuttel, Jon. 
aad Hichter, Foreign Booksellers to the King. 90, Soho 
Square, I^ondon ; sold by Cadell and Co. Edinbnrgh ; 
j6hn CUMMING, Dublin; and by aU respectable 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 



Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. with portrait and engraved 
far simile of the original^Declaration ef ludefendence 
in the hand. writing of Jefferson, 

EMOIRS AND CORRESPON- 

DENCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, late 
lent of the United States. Edited by Thomas 
JBrPEBsoN Randolph. 

** A work of extraordinary interest— a work full of 
acute observation and of the materials of political 
knowledge. Mr. Jefferson, it bi well known, was a 
' shrewdness and imperturbable temper: 
miu, M mujjaier at Paris, for several years before ana 
during the French Revolntiao, he emoyed opportuni. 
ties of studying Che dharacters of public men^ and the 
influenoewhich particular tempers have exerased upon 
the destinies of theii- country* sncb as no other man, 
' tps, could avail himself of, before or since."— 

These volumes most be read with intense interest 
They teem with- profound phiioeon^y. They will form 
the code of future legislators. They are worthy of 
transmitting a great name to immortality."- yf <2rts. 

H»mry Colbiun and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bur- 
lington-street, l^ndon ; and Sold by JOHN CUM- 
MING, 16, Lower Ormond.quay, Dublin; i 
Bpoksellers in Ireland. 
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triot to support tiie Literature. of his mititm 
and the Proprietor proudly anticipates the mi 
patronage in an unoertaking, so iqn'iglit la Itself, and 
laudable in its intf*ntions. 
Fehruaiy% 1830. 



Just published in 18mo. price 9s. 6d. half^bound. 

rpRUE STORIES FROM THE 

UNDER THE TUDORa 

Abo a new Edition of the First Mriee, containing, 
IRELAND^ FROM THE EARliiST P^tOX» ' 
TO THE itelON OF RICHARDRlT 18mo.as.6d. 
half.bound. 

Dublin: Printed fdr WILLIAM CURRY, Jnn. and 
Co. ; sold by Hurst, Chance, and Co. London, i^id ail 
othei: Booksellers. * . * 
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In 2 vols 8vo. with fine portrait, 

DODDRIDGE'S PRIVATE 

CORRESPONDENCE Including many Par. 
8 in his life hitherto unkno\«'n, with Notices of 
many of his txtntemporarles and a Sketdi of the Times 
in wnich he lived. 

**• We know not when, if ever, we have perused two 
volumes of the description i>i these now before us, 
with more intense curiosity, amusement, and instmc 
tion."— Ljforary Gazette. 

** These volnn#« roust rank witii our first English 
Classics, and must gp down to posterity as meciraens 
of the English Language rarefy surpassed.'*- £nan. 
gelieal Miurugifu. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentiey, 8. New Bur. 
lington.street, London; and sold by JOHN CUM- 
MING, 16. Lower Onnond.quay, Dublin, and all Book- 
sellers in Ireland. 



Narratire* and Stories. •-**.' 

Y OWN STORY; 18mo. with 
, FVontisplece, 2s. rtoth. 
fSlT TO MY BIRTH PLACE, ISmo. with 
we. Third Edition, 2S. 6d. ch>th. 
EY OF INNISMOYLE Bytheseroe A». 
thor, 18mo. with Frontispiece. SeoDud Edition, 9B. 6d. 

4. RETROSPECTIONS, a Soldier's Storr. By tiw 
same Author, 18mo. with Frontispiece, Sb. cloth. 

5. EU.MER CASTLE, a Roman CathoUc Story of 
the 10th century, 18mo^ with FrontSsniece. FonrHi 
Edition, 38. 6d. clotii. 

6. EDMUND O'HARA. ly'tHfl? same AutM*» 
IBma, with Frontimiece^as. 6d. ekitb. 

7. FATHER Blfri^R— THE LOUGH DEAR^ 
PILGRIM-^IRISlt lEETCHES, 18mo. witii Fron. 
tispierc, 91. fid. cloth. . . 

Dnblin: Printed for WILLIAM CUJlUlT, Jun. and 
Co ; sold by Hurst, Chanof UM Ca London, and all 
other Booksellers. 



Shortiy wUl be published, bv Whlttaker and Co. Lon- 
don, in two small octavo Volumes, with many appro, 
priate Illustrations from original Designs, 

THE PICTURE OF INDIA; 
Exhibiting in a brief, yet clear and graphic man- 
ner, the Geography, Topography, History, Natural 
History, Native Popnlation, and Produce, of that n^ost 
interefiting portion of the earth ; with a particular ac. 
icount of the European Settlements, with the present 
-state M the Briti<«h Territories, and an impartial view 
Vif the India Question, with feference to the impending 
dis4ns8sion on the renewal of the Charter. 

In 3 volumes, 
• MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU BARRI; Mistren 
«f Louis XV.. Written by Herself. 



A Kew Arithmetic. 
Just published, price 3s. bound, 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF ARITHMETIC, in which tiie sulyect is 
treated as a Science, establiBhcd on its own principles, 
illustrated by Its own evidences^ and made effectually 
subservient to an attainment of^the Mathematics. By 
Georor Hutton. 

For the convenience of Teai^ers, the Answers to the 
questions contained in the above wo^k will be ready in 
a few days. 

Also, an ABRIDGMENT of the above, for the Use 
of Xadies' Schools, Private Governesses and FaniUiea. 
Price 9s. bonnd. 

•* A very excellent system of Arithmetic, on entirely 
new principles, which render it far superior to most 
others now in use. We strongly recommend it to the 
notice and patronage of Schoolmasters and Tutors in 
general It may also t>e a desirable manual of pri vatere. 
Terence among the c\tks»on."^Literarv Gazette, Dec 27* 

London : Printed for Poole and Edwards, j[late 
Scatcherd and Letterman,) 12, Ave Maria-Iane. 



In one large volume 8vo. 14s. boards. 
X ECTURES ON THE FOUR LAST 

JLi BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH, designed 
to show the Divine Origin of the Jewish Religion, 
chiefly from Internal Evidence. By the late Rev. R. 
Gbavbs, D.D. M.RI.A. and Dean of Ardagh. TVb'rtf 
Edition. ^ 

Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. Dublin: 
Hunt, Cliaooe, mmI Co. London, and aU Booksellers'. 



This day is published in one lurge volume, I2mo. Ob. 6d. 

N ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BUR- 
NET'S -EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTV- 
E ARTICLES, wltii Notes. By Thomas Nsw. 
land, A.B. T.C.D. 

DuhHn : Printed for W. CURRY, JtUL and Co' : 
Hurst, Chanee and Co. London, and all Bookaellere. 
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In 12mo. with plates and a map, price fl^ 

HISTORY OF THE &IEGB OF 

DERBY, AND DEFENCE OF £NNU»&fL. 
IN 1088-0. By the Rev. John Gbaram. A.U. 
A new Edition much improved. Also^ by the aame 
Author, 
POEBfS, chiefly Hktorical, 8vd. Tb. 6d. ' 
Dublin: Printed for WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and 
Co; sold by Hurst, CHuMi^ and Co. Ixmdeo, and all 
Books^lers. 



In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

CJKETCHES IN IRELAND, descrip- 

Cj tive of Interesting and hitherto unnoticed D^ 
tncts iu tita North and South. By tiie Rev. Cmaa% 
Otwat, A.B. 

** An able and delightful volume, which mof?t cer- 
tainly if Ireland were in a tranquil state, conld not 
ful to draw thither annual shoals of i^ctoresqae 
tourirts."- Qnarftr/y Review. 

Printed for W. CURRY. Juit tod to. Dublin; 
Hurst, Chance and Ca London, and aU BookseRers. 



In 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

rflHE NATURE ANP TIME OP 

X MESSIAH'S SECOND ADVENT CON- 
SIDERED. In Six Letters. By the-Rer. aancmi^ 
Maddbn, Jnn. A.B. 

Printed for W. CURRY. Jnn. and eow DnbUn; 
Hurst, Chance and Co. lH>ndon, and aft B«okaellBiia. 
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WJR VILLA6B AND ITS INHABITANT. 

About twenty-eigbt miles from Dublin, on 
tbe bigb-road to Cork, is a village situated in 
a valley, wide in proportion to the height of 
the ge&tle bilU that bound it. The name of 
«Mi«f libieJ^Mo^t-Bleak — ^is somewhat in- 
aaycious; another, on the opnosite side of the 
TiUay, is calkdthe Nine>Tree Hill; and, 
being ooiispicwnis at a considerable distance, 
strvBs 9» a beacon to the approaching visitant 
I have said that the village is on the high- 
road, but incorrectly : . it is about a quarter of 
a mOe ittnoved irocn it ; and this somewhat re- 
tired situation has been iancifully pronounced 
by some who love the people >of the vale, as 
amMeiaatic of their retiring virtues. The inn 
alooa, mmd. a small ranee of liabitations adjoin- 
mf, stand on the hign-road, which here de- 
seeada along. the slope of Mount- Bleak. The 
viDage itsetf' is i^tpro^hed by two avenues : 
one of these is a public road, .which, previously 
(o the rebellion of 1798, was embellished with 
treos, whereof a ptragp^Ung few still remain : 
the- other, although, auo airee thoroughfare, 
b pritate property, and leads to the dwelling 
of soBio Of tilo mopt respected inhabitants. A 
babbtii^ rrvulet meanders through the valley. 
In the midft of the fields, which slope down 
^.xMn the iiigh-road, is a square wall^ inclo- 
sora, surrounded internally by low pines. Thif 
is tlM Friends* Burying Ground ; for a nume- 
rous eoU^ of the sect misa41ed Quakers, rjB- 
•ide in the. quiet vale. The little river (shall 
I be pardoned for calling it a rivulet?) washes 
BO proud palace, no magnificent temple; yet 
there are simple structures along or near its 
boalo, some of which are not unknown po 
Umm, all the abode or resort of virtue — the 
Mill, the M^tiitf-house, the School, the Re- 
trest, the, Post-office. 

Let not the c]rnic, or the worldling, inc 
ai the homelinees of these appellations. There 
are huadreds and hundreds by whom each 
f^aoe is considered a hallowed sanctuary — the 
Post-office in particular; for they knew the 
beiiig who^ for many a long year, discharged 
the duties of its unstress, sympathizing aUke 
with those to whom she thus became me un- 
willing harbinger of sorrow, and those who 
nyoiced in the arrivid of the packet that 
oowaed their hopes, or surprised them with 
■miTpiiftwl good tidings : but why trifle longer 
" "bmr reader? — the "village** is Balutore — 
ilB iahsbitant** was Mary Leadbeater. ' 

Jt was my fortune in youth, to contract a 
J with a near relation of Mary Lead- 
An invitation to Ballitore was one 
I of this intimacy. Few of those 
wbo liave ever sojourned at the « Village** for 
iTtisi education, or as Visitors, have neglected 
wmj opportoni^ of renewing these enjoyments, 
which reealt oom an intercoune with its iu- 



habitants, or from the contemplation, of the 
surrounding scenery. To the lover of nature, 
of literature, or of man, Ballitore presents no 
common attractions. In addition to its own 
local advantages, it lies in the vicinitv^of many 
beautiful and interesting spots. The high- 
road from Dublin passes through a country 
of a monotonous character, but there b &no- 
ther route, which forms one of the most delight- 
ful rambles in the province of Leinster. . Leav- 
ing the metropolis by the charming s outlet of 
Rathmines, the. traveller follows a winding 
road, that leads him into the bosom of the 
Dublin, and subsequently of the Wicklow 
mountains. A beautiful succession of scenes, 
on which it would be irrelevant to expatiate, 
occur on his way — the Dodder ,(R nver more 
lovely than its name,) and the adjacent village 
of R^thfanAam ; Mount Pelia (a corruption 
of Montpellier,) one of the most romantic of 
the Dublin hills. The sweet vale of Glanis- 
mole, (in English^" Thrush- 61en,*'>— the wild 
mountain dachan of Ballinascomey; the river 
Liffey, greeted as an old acquaintance by the 
perambulating cit ; the Three Casties; the 
small but neat town of Blessington ; Russ- 
borough, the seat of the Earls of Milltown, 
rich in productions of the Italian pencil; the 
fine . boisterous waterfall of Poola-Phooka, 
where the Liffey descends ; and the villagee of 
BalWmore-Eustace a^ Dunlavan. 

Nor are the precincts of BaUitore Vale 
itself less interesting. Here are the ancient 
domain^ of the Eustaces, the Keatinges, and 
the Geraldines, the baronial or manorial 
dwelling — , 

Once stem sod strong in the pride of power. 
And awfal still in its erening hour- 
scenes, wherein the admirer of Spenser and 
Ariosto may revel in the dreamy delight of 
musing over their pages, when leisure and 
summer weather have won him for a season 
firom the turmoil of city occupation. Here, 
too, are many a rath, and moat, and ruined 
abbey, for the enthusiast in Irish antiquitiee; 
even, the hill of Allen, the resort of Fin Mac 
Cool and his merry-men, is at no giceat dis- 



tanical box ; if mayhap, thou be one of those 
who. love, to daUy with the floweret by the 
brook-side, on their way, and to trace in the 
minutest of his works, the wisdom and power 
of the Creator. 

The castle of Kilkea forms a most agreeable 
object for a day's excursion. Built many cen- 
turies ago, by John, sixth Earl of Kildare,* it 
still retains much of its strength and feudal 
dignity. The most direct road to it winds 
along a gentle ridge of hills, rising above the 
vale of Bfdlitore, through which winds the 
river already mentioned *• the Griese-Moone, ^ 
sequestered spo^ two miles distant from BaUi- 
tore, exhibit^ a striking contrast between dila- 
pidation and improvement On one side of 
the river stand congregated together, a square 
tower, such as is frequently met with along 
the English pale, the ruins of a Franciscan 
abbey, and a Manor-house, lately a more 
ghastly ruin itself. The abbey contains some 
curiously sculptured tombs; and in the adjoin^ 
ing cemetery is a fragmept of a cross, whose 
rude carving of scriptural subjects, announcee 
its antiquity. The opposite side of the rive^ 
exhibits the embryo operations of a discreet 
and enterprising hand. At a short distance 
from Moone, is. one of these artificial circular 
mounds, vulgarly called ratha: this was chosen 
for a burial-ground, by a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood: Fmther on, the road meiges 
in the avenue of Belan, the beiiutiful but ne- 
glected seat of the Stratford famUy. Those 
who love basking by wood and stream, in the 
sultry hours of sunpner,;undisturbed by the iur 
trusion of fashion — and frivolity, could hardly 
find a spot m<'re appropriate : nor is the foun- 
tain of Blandusia itself (if it still es^ts,) mons 
limnid and refrigerative, than yon crystal weU 
witn itif pebbly lM)ttom, surmounted by a wooden 
figure of St. Patrick. 

The castle of Kilkea, although still inh»- 
bited, is but .slightly modernized. The site is 
beautiful and lonely. The sweet still GriesjB 
washes its walls, which are surrounded by 
luxuriant trees. - In the lawn, and exactly op- 
posite to the entrance of the castle, are t^e 



tance. However, I shall restrict myself to if scanty remains of an ancient church, mth a 



glance at some of the most interesting spots, 
which lie within the compass of a summer 
day's ramble. 

The seasons of refreshment at Ballitore, are 
patriarchal Forth then betimes, thou who 
preferrest to the couch of sloth, the myriad de- 
lights of a sunshiny morning — that thou mfiyest 
return early in the af^moon to some hospita- 
ble board, whence thou mayest again rise to be- 
hold the gay flaunting beams, gradually melt- 
ins into that subdued and melancholy splendour, 
which renders the evening hour so agreeable to 
the pensive and contemplative spirit — ^forth I 
say, with some favourite vdume' in thy han4 
some fovourite friend, the partner of thy lite- 
rery pursuits, at thy side ; and, slung around 
thee, hot a gun or a powder-pouch, Imt a bo^ 



burying-CTOund, involved in tangled foliage. 
An old^ ^tf-stone inserted in the embankment, 
records in Latin verse, not easily decipherablf, 
son^ alliances of days gone by. There is a 
curious legend of one of the Earls of Kildsre, 
connected with this castle. His sprite n si^ 
posed to visit it annually, or trienmally, (I for- 
get which), about midnight, riding on a hor«e 
shod with silver, like the presentation steed se^t 
annually to the P<H)e» firom the Court of Naples 
The spectral Earl enters the castle mounted, 
ascends the stair-case to a narrow chamber 
wrought in the wall, wheels round, and de- 
parts. The term of his probation b to con- 
tinue until the shoes be worn off the hoofs of 
his steed; by the last accounts^ they are already 
.e A.D. 1490. 
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as thin m a rixpence. The Earl generally re- 
sides in the lath of M ullomast, near BalUtore, 
thescoie of the slaughter of Carmen, an event 
celebrated is verse, by Mary Leadbeater, and 
also by a gentleman of the thiblin University, 
now at the English bar. 

The summit of^ the Nine^ Tree- Hill, is a sort 
of natural observatory, like the Righi in Switz- 
erland, albeit on a minor scale. From this 
eminence the eye takes in a ^reat and varied 
expanse of country. Towards the East, is a 
fine chain of the Wicklow mountains, includ- 
ing Lugnaculliah, the highest in Ireland, with 
one exception, and a iavourite excursion for 
the inhabitants of Ballitore. Towards tlie 
South, appear the hills about the rock of Dun- 
amase, in the Queen's county, and those of 
Carlow. In the remote distance, rise Mount 
Leinster, Blackstairs, and the range of Slieve 
Bloom, mentioned in the Fairy Queen. To- 
wards the west, extends a champaign country, 
wherein lies the Curragh of Kildare, with the 
round-tower and monastic ruins of old Kikul- 
len, on the verge of the horizon. At the dis- 
tance of two miles, is Grangecon, in the 
county of M^cklow, the seat of a g:entleman 
possessed of a fine picture gallery, mineralogi- 
cal cabinet, china-closet, &c. 

Sweet Narraghmore ! My last glance through 
the environs of Ballitore shall be directed to- 
wards thee I for never, during many wander- 
ingB» (and I have wandered through all the 
countries, firom Calabria to' Scandinavia,) have 
I seen anything in its way to compare with thy 
avenue — rJarraghmore Avenue! Then the 
wood, and the little church beyond, and the 
mansion-house itself, in a state of decay, but 
commanding a prospect of exceeding beauty. 
Some years since, I visited the villa of its late 
proprietor, • on the Lake of Como, and, 
sooth to say, the scenery of Narraghmore, 
(water apart,) needs not shrink from a com- 
parison with the stately Italian landscape. The 
mansion, and an outer gate-way, are built in 
the Hispano-Moresco style — a fancy of the 
gentleman just alluded to, who> many yeani 
ago, travelled through Spain, and visited Mo- 
rocco in a diplomatic capacity. A mutilated 
bas-relief of Minerva, converted into the bul- 
wark of a pig-stye, fne sua 3iinervam/J and 
aome heraldic fragments, scattered about the 
church-yard, attest the splendour that has long 
trince waned away. The monument of the 
late proprietors* three daughters, sculptured by 
Canova, has not yet been erected. The hand- 
Bome glebe-house, with its fine plantations, 
Gompletes the attractions of Narraghmore. 

Hitherto my task has been easy. It requires 
BO great effort of the pen, to describe moun- 



ever inadequate^ may be serviceable to youthful 
and unsophisticated minds^ that he is at all en- 
couraged to proceed. 

Mary Leadbeater was grand-daughter to 
Abraham Shackleton, of Yorkshire, who found- 
ed the Ballitore School, and whose centenary 
was celebrated simultaneously in Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, and elsewhere, on the 13th of 
March, 1826. « At this school," to adopt 
her own words, " the illustrious Burke was 
educated. He came hither in 1741, with his 
elder brother Garrett, and his yoimger Richard. 
He left Ballitore in 1744, and immediately 
entered T. C D. He formed a friendship 
with R. S. [Richard Shackleton, fiither to 
Mary L.] son of his preceptor, which was never 
broken. He lOved the scene of his childhood, 
and re-visited it with apparent delight. In 
his last visit, in 1786, he pointed out the 
ancient appearance of the viUage, recognized 
the situation of trees which had been felled, 
and of altered houses; and discovered the 
genuine, simple kindness of a heart, which 
neither years nor the contact with the world 
had chilled. Another pupil of the peaceful 
school-master, was the celebrated James Napper 
Tandy, who came to school in the year 1749. 
Matthew Young, who died a bishop, I forget 
of what place, came to school in 1763. He 
was, besides being a superior scholar, a most 
amiable man and boy. Michael Kearney, who 
died at a great age, I believe in 1814> was my 
erand-father*s pupil. He was remarkable for 
Uterary attainment^ and for his virtues and 
modesty. He came in 1743.** The friend- 
ship of Edmund Burke was extended to the 
daughter of Richard Shackleton. She visited 
the state8man*s family at Beai;on9field, and 
wrote a poem on the occasion, which drew 
forth a letter firom his pen* This was, I be- 
lieve, the only time she left Ireland ; but she 
frequently journeyed from home to visit her 
friei^ds and relations in remote parts of the 
country. The even tenor of her. life was in- 
terrupted only by some domestic afflictions, 
except during the dreadful period of 1798 ; and 
« she .slumbered away into the fi^ds of peace,"* 
as Klopstock beautifully expresses it, on the 
27th of June, 1826. 

Were I» after the manner of Plutarch, to 
select a parallel for the character under consi- 
deration, I should be inoUned to refer to a small 
plaster cast now lyinff beside me. It is that of 
one whose virtues, dthough of the same un- 
obtrusive character with Mary Leadbeater*s, 
were, not many years ago, bhu&oned from one 
extremitv of Europe to the other, owing to 
the peculiar mode of their developement. In 
aao^er respect, as well as in the nature of 



tain and valley, lake tod river, hamlet and their pursuits, my parallels differ. The female 
homestead. Nor is it very difficult to pourtray 
the more shining qualities of mind, that stand 
forth in bright army like the features of a par- 
tially illumined landscape : but the unobtrusive 
virtues, whose silence is a part of their essence, 
which cl^m the mute panegyric of mental ap- 
probation, but shrink from the publicity at- 
tendant upon the labour? of the press — he, who 
undertakes to unveil these, commences with 
the disheartening rafiection that he is attempt- 
ing to describe th^ non-descript ; and it is only 
through the presumption that his efforts, how- 

« Colonial Manric« Keathure, Author of "The True, 
Histofy of Ahe ConAuettof Mejcico," from the Spaoish 
of BemalDiaxt **TraveU through France and Spain 
to MoKm«o ;*' tAA ** Memmia mue Opermxumi Sidome. 
'triche eMftuUe w PUfmmr The lart» as tta title im. 
porta, is in the Italian l^^afle. 



PEflTALozzi enjoyed, so long as infirmity al- 
lowed her to enjoy anything, all the comforts 
necessary for a mind, the very possession of 
which was affluence, while Henry PESTALurzf 
perished in Indigence. I would say of each 
min <, in the words of a iavourite authoress, 
that «it possessed a loveliness to which no 
term of mere corporeal beauty can give a name ; 
something of angelic purity, absence from guile- 
ful thought or suspicion of others, with all that 
is endearing in the bright and good of human 
kind.'*^ 

». . . IndhQeJSdede* Friederu 
Hirmbenchhtmmerte - . . . 

f The original Swiss name of PestalozzL 

t See "Dttke Christian of Looebtirg/* by lllst Jaxb 

POBTKft.. 



It was indeed this utter inaptitnde for sua* 
pecting, this incapacity for thinking ill of her 
fellow-creatures, which distinguished Mary 
Leadbeater from all other persons with whom 
I have ever been acquainted. That this did 
not arise from want of discrimination is evident 
from the happiness wherewith she pourtrays the 
peculiarities of the Irish character, in her *< Cot- 
tage Dialogues,** and other works. Still, when 
the conviction of the baseness or worthlessnesa 
of an individual was forced upon her mind, she 
manifested a degree of incredulity as to the ex- 
tent of his delinquency, which was viable upon 
her countenance even when she remained silent; 
and the avidity with which she seconded every 
effort at palliation, or extenuation, evinced the 
abundance of that charity, which was in her 
beautifully and richly personified. 

Her attachment to literature was intense— 
her success as a writer considerable : and yet» 
although the popularity of her works procured 
her the acquaintance of many distinffuished per- 
sons, her humility was such, that she not only 
submitted whatever she wrote to the scnu- 
tiny of friends, before publicayon, but quietly 
adopted such corrections as they proposed, with- 
out attempting a defence. Her printed worki, 
which were numerous, are too well known to 
be adverted to in this article ; but there are 
others which, owing to their local or personal 
nature, will never be submitted to the press* 
but which bear still more conspicuously the im^ 
print of her character. She wa» one of tKe 
most delightful letter-writers that ever handled 
a pen. With the Rev. George Crabbe die 
corresponded for many years, and also with the 
Cumbrian bard, Thomas Wilkinson. The 
family of Elizabeth Smith, the author of the 
interesting « Fragments,** resided for some time 
in Ballitore, at the jRefrea/, already mentioiied. 
An intimacy was, on this occasion, f<nrmed be^ 
tween Mary Leadbeater and the mother of 
£lizab|th, which led to a frequent interekaage 
of letters, after the Smiths returned to Engt 
land. The kite Dr. 0*Beirae, Bishop of MeatJb, 
and the late philanthromc and talented WiUiam 
Lefanu, editor of «* The Farmer*8 Journal,*' 
were ^nong the number of her friends. Misa 
Edgworth furnished notes to her <* Cottage 
Di^offues.** A lady of rank and genius,* who 
was also a writer, and whose benevolence has 
endeared her memory to the inhabitants of Bal-> 
litore, near which she possessed considerable 
landed property, was one of her most attac1ie4 
and regular correspondents. The grateftil 
office of adjiidging prizes to the deserving- 
among this lady*s tenantry, who were reward^ 
periodically in proportion to the neatneas of 
their cottages, devolved on Mary Leadbeater, 
And it was a gratifying day to her, when the 
son of Sir Walter Scott visited her at ber 
abode, in consequence of an interchange of 
communications which had taken place between 
her and his father.f She kept the lettera of 
each fnend stitched together in separate vo^ 
lumes. Some of these ccnrespondences, bef^o^a 
early in life, continued for nearly half a cen- 
tury ; and it was curious to compare the auto- 

• The late Hononrable Mrs. Trench. 

f Tlie kindness of a friend, enables me to snMota a 
copy of Sir Walter's letter to Mrt. (crroDeouslv di- 
rected to MtM) Leadbeater. It wa« written in reply So 
a poetical address, wherein she had invited Um u» oa. 
dertako some work, illostrative of Ireland; — 



Madam, 



I am honoured by foor 



Terses and beg your acceptance of my most res pectfu l 
thanks. You do me great honour in supposing r-^ -■-' 
ko oatobnte anakloate which laA BO smoii ' ' 
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graphs of the same individual at different pe- 
riods, and to mark the gradations between the 
foil, firm characters, inscribed by the vigorous 
hiind of youth, and the pabied and almost ille- 
gible symbols traced by the faultering hand of 
age. lilany of her own epistolary productions 
are characterized by a rich vein of humour, but 
the specimens which I possess are too local for 
citation. 

But Mary Leadbeater left one manuscript 
after her, as unique among literary works as 
she was herself among the children of men. 
" The Annals of Ballitore" — the simple record 
of events that occurred within the compass of 
a few acres, and almost within the bosom of 
one family — stands, perhaps, unrivalled^ a 
^^thfiilxiepository of interesting anecdotes, and 
a treasure of really christian sentiments. I ad- 
vance this, not as my own unsupported opinion, 
but as that of several competent and fastidious 
judges, unacquainted >«dth the annalist, and un- 
biased in her favour ; and I would f4)peal, in 
particular, to the Society of Friend^ among 
whom a duplicate copy of the manuscript has 
been widely circulated, whether that opinion is 
exaggerated. 

r have heard it more than once observed, 
with something like censure, that the works of 
Mary Leadbeater, although breathing the purest 
moraEfy, are not written m an actually reUgious 
^Mrit. That this did not arise irom the absence 
1^ r^igious principle, I can, I think, satisfac- 
torily prove. 1 will first cite the words of one 
who was admitted to the inmost recesses of her 
thoughts — ^who formed, as it were, part of her 
own identity : — ** Great diffidence of herself, as 
weD as deep veneration for sacred things, caused 
her seldom to speak on religious subjects ; yet she 
had an admirable method of awad^ening pious 
feelings in very young minds, or giving them 
the proper bias. * How often,* says one of her 
children, ' has she told me of the all-seeing 
tye that watched over us, and that our hea- 
venly Father would be best pleased by our love 
and gratitude.* I have, by accident, laid my 
hands upon a letter, written during the rebellion 
of 1798 ; where we see how she was supported, 
Sn time of great danger and trial, by a thorough 
dependance upon superhuman aid, and that a 
deep sense of religion was interwoven with her 
thoughts. ' Never was there a time when all 
de^ndance upon human help was more fully 
shaken, and fiuth and patience more necessary. 
We cannot rejoice, though we may tremble at 
<mr escape ; for tdl rejoicing seems over, and 
our fives still appear to us m great jeopardy. 
Yet I believe many of us dare not wish things 
otherwise, as to our own particulars ; for this 
terrible shaking of our eaolh may be for our 
everlasting good ; and, if we be favoured to at- 
tain resignation, periciaps preservation may be 
added.'*' 

On opening a few letters forming part of a 
eoniespOTdence which I had the happiness of 



Wliether I thall ever strike the harp again 
tuy gtaver ooeapatione render very doubtiul but 
skooM it so happen I will not fail to consider carefully 
Ihe Uat yoo have favoured me with, e0pedally should 
U ever be in my Dower to visit Ireland. From the mode 
«f bating your lettep I conclude I am addressing a 
lady of a rettglout profession for whose simplicity of 
■aaoBcra and parity of morals I have had Arom Infancy 
fb» fliort deep respect and which adds to the sense of 
■Mlirsfion wtth which I subscribe myself your ho- 

Very humble servant 

WALTER SCOTT. 

^_ --j», &c inthe original, is exaetiy as 



maintaining with her for many years, I find 
the following passages : 

« The heart which depends on Providence 
will not be dis^pointed in its trust. * Seek 
first the kingdom of heaven, and all things ne- 
cessary will be added.* When Job could say, 
* I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes ;' 
then it was, after this humiliation, that < the 
Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than 
the beginning.* " 

" Dost thou think we could know each other 
in a future state ? This is a mystery which 
we should not endeavour to pry into." 

Speaking of the celebrated Sword-son^of 
Komer, the German poet, she says : — " Sut 
the Sword-song should be burnt — ^bumt to 
ashes, I say. Why make a picture of war so 
completely fascinating ? What an effect must 
that admirable poem have on young, ardent 
minds ! How early was that noble creature sacri- 
ficed to false glory ! — he who might have been 
now diffusing delight around him ! Oh, when 
shall war be no more learned? — When shall 
the evils of slavery end ?>^ When shall righte- 
ousness cover the earth ? — When shall our 
minds be fitted for that place — * wher» all is 
peaceful, all is pure ?* '* 

Again, speaking of one who fell a sacrifice 
to the laborious unremitted duties of a christian 
pastor, she writes thus : " Thy account of 

poor M *s death brought tears into my eyes, 

and Charles Wolfe's brought sorrow to my 
heart. I wished, while I read it, that it might 
not have been the author of those exquisite 
lines, « The Burial of Sir John Moore'* — for 
I grudged so much genius to the ^ve ; but 
it is he who has laid down his head. Yet, why 
regret? When such a death is mor6 glorious, 
more deshrable than a life adorned with all that 
fame could bestow. '*f 

I shall conclude this apology for the religpious 
character of Mary Xicadbeater, (understanding 
the term in Bishop Watson*s sense,) by citing the 
conclusion of her poem, entitled " Ballitore," 
which, being dated 1778, when she was much 
under twehty, shews that even in early youth 
she was impressed with religious feeling : 

"But where are all these blessings found. 
Unless by thee. Religion, crowned f 
O, be thou first to gfun my breast ; 
And be it worthy of the guest I 
Content and innocence appear. 
Celestial maid, when thou art here. 
Thou raisest contemplatinn's eye 
To seek the blest abodes on high : 
Our friendships formed by thee endure ; 
'TIS thou our olessings canst secure ; 
Thou bidst our passions all subside : 
Be thou my guurdian and my guide! 
Then, in tnis sweet sequestered shade. 
More lovely by thy presence made. 
Remote from envy, care, and strife. 
Calm will I pass my quiet life ; 
Taste purer Joys when these are o*er. 
And lay my bones in Ballitore. "| 

G. D. 

f Chance has led me to the mention of another ad- 
mirable friend, a native of the same cOunty with Mary 
Leadbeater— Kildare; and who, of all persons I have 
ever known, (for Pestalozzi was not of the number,) 
most nearly resembled her. On the harmony subsist- 
ing between the characters of this ineetimable pair, I 
should be tempted to expatiate, were justice not already 
done to his, in a work (}* Remains of the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe,") edited by tiie present Archdeacon of Clogher. 
It is a curious fact, that a well known print of Schiller, 
bears a strong resemblance to this lamented Irish poet. 
This print is considered to be a correct likeness. The 
features are, at least» very similar to those of one of 
the German dramatist's sons, a jurist of Cologne, 
whom I saw at Weimar, a short time before the curious 
ceremony took place there — the solemn deposition of 
his father's skull in the public library. 

X Her wish, or rather prophecy, has been realized : 
she calmly passed a quiet fife, and her bones are laid in 
her aaUve viUofe. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Travels through Central Africa to THmbuctoo ; 
and across the Great besert to Morocco, 
performed in the years 1824 — 1828. — By 
IUn6 Cailli^ — 2 voU. large 8vo. vol 1.— 
London, Colhum and Bentley, 1830.* 

Africa is the quarter of the world to which 
attention, for the purpose of geographical dis-> 
covery, has been chiefly directed in the nine- 
teenth century. It was but the other day 
that we had occasion to consider the history of 
that fatal expedition in which Clapperton, and 
all his associates perbhed ; and Lander his sei*- 
vant, and indeed his faithful friend, alone sur- 
vive'd to tell the tidings. Within the last few 
weeks, the same Lander, accompanied by his 
brother, sailed from Spithead, under the aus- 
pices of Government, in a merchant vessel, 
bound for Cape Coast Castle. They carry 
with them a letter from the Secretary of State, 
addressed to the captain of the first Kind's 
ship they may chance to hW. in with, off the 
west coast of Africa, containing instructiotks 
to convey them to Badagry, and to present 
them to Adolee, the king of that country, as 
persons authorized by the British Government 
to pursue their researches in Africa. 

From Badagry they are to proceed td Ka- 
tunga, thence to Boussa, where Park perished ; 
and trac6, if possible, the Niger to its tennina- 
tion. We need scarcely say, that Laing's hy- 
pothesis as to the termination of the Niger, 
namely that it flowed into the river Volta, has 
been ^eady dbproved by Captain Clapperton. 

We have in the volume now before us, the 
narrative of a Frenchman, of still lower nmk in 
life than Lander, who, with very little aid beyond 
his own slender resources, voluntarily undertook, 
and, if his story may be trusted, successfully 
prosecuted, a journey through a laige unknown 
tract of Africa, including the much-talked-of 
city of Timbuctoo. It is, we ntay presun)e» 
still freshly remembered by our readers, that 
Timbuctoo had been previously visited by our 
countryman, (for in the investigation of lite- 
rary and scientific subjects at least, we may 
venture to consider Ghreat Britain almost 
equally with Ireland, as our country,) Major 
Laing, who remained there upwards of five 
weeks, being kindly received, and for that 
leiufth of time well treated, by the Governor. 

In a letter to our Consul at Tripoli, during 
this period of his stay in the city, and dated at 
Timbuctoo, the 21st of September, 1826, he 
writes: — 

" I have no time to give you any account of 
TimbuctC^ but shall briefly state that, in every 
respect except in size, (which does not exceed 
four miles in circumference,) it has completely 
met my expectations. Kabrais only five mil^ 
distant and is a neat town, situated on the 
very maigin of the river. I have been buaUy 
employed during my stay, searching the re- 
cords in the town, which are abundant, and in 
acquiring information of every kind ; nor is it 
with any common degree of satisfaction that I 
say my perseverance has been amply rewarde4«*' 

At the end of about five weeks, however, 
from his arrival, an order came from the Sultan 
Laboo, or as Laing himself affirms, from Bello» 
to the Governor of Timbvctoo, commandmg 
the stranger to be forthlHth sent away, ^e 
was sent away, and under ihtf guidaiice of a 
person by whom* within toee days after he Uh 
\th» city, he WM treacheroualy muidered. 
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Witbr respect to what is alleged to have been 
accomplished by IUn6 Caillie, we know not 
that we can place it more briefly, fiilly, and fs^ 
Tourablv, before our readers, than by quoting 
the notice prefixed to the volimie of his tra- 
Tels now under review : — 

** Among the geographical problems which, 
diuring the last half .century, have, occupied the 
attention of the scientific world, and awakened 
a ^irit of adventure in enterprising individuals 
ham been the existence of a large and populous 
dty in the heart of Central .Africa. The so- 
lution of this problem appeared to be a sub- 
ject worthy of the solicitude even of Societies 
and Governments; and various expeditions 
have b^en dispatched at their expense to ex- 
^ore the unknown^terior of that continent, 
with a particular view to the settlement of this 
Ipng affitated question. In vain, however, 
}iave Houghton, Browne, Homemann, and 
Pack — in vain have thebr successors, our coun- 
trymen, Tuckey, Peddie, Campbell, Gray, 
Ritchie, Bowdich, Oudney, Clapperton, Den- 
ham and Laing — in vain have other European 
travellen, Burckhardt, Beaufort, MoUien, 
Belzoni, started from different points of the 
coast of Afirica, animated with the hope of re- 
moving the veU which enveloped the myste- 
rious aty ; — all have either perished or been 
fwfiied IB the attempt. Of this number Ma- 
jor Laing alone reached the desired eoal ; but 
the results of his perseverance and his obser- 
vations were lost to his county and to the 
world, through the barbarous murder of that 
officer, and the consequent dispersion of his 
papers and effects. 

" Our neighbours, the French, have there- 
fore just ground for exultation in the fact, that 
what British euten>rise, seconded by the libe- 
rality of the British ffovemment, fuled to ac- 
complish, has been achieved by a very humble 
individual of their nation, and by means of his 
own slender unassisted resources; and they 
have certainly a right to boast that M. Cailli^, 
the author of the work here presented to the 
public, is the first European who has succeeded 
in the attempt to penetrate to Timbuctoo, and 
returned, in spite of the perils interposed by 
the climate and by the still more destructive 
jpassions of men, to communicate all the infor- 
mation that circumstances enabled him to col- 
lect. 

« Of the importance of this information the 
adjudication of a premium of 10,000 francs 
(upwards of ^400 sterling) by the Geogra^ 
phical Society of Paris to the traveller, affords 
presumptive evidence. When it is conndered 
that, pursuing his course eastward from the 
Frencn colony on the Senegal, he advanced by 
way of Kakondy, Kankan, and Timbo, to the 
distance of two hundred miles beyond Souli- 
mana; that he then proioeeded northward 
through more than one hundred villages to 
jTenne ; that, there embarking on the great ri- 
.Ter Dhioliba <the Joliba of Mungb Park) he 
enjoyed the belt opportunities for observing its 
course^ its islands, and the extensive lake of 
Debo^ which has afforded matter for so much 
discussion, during a voyage of nearly a month 
to Timbuctoo ; that he has furnished positive 



be admitted that his merits have not by any 
means been overrated. 

« In this country also, which has long taken 
the lead in the encouragement of geographical 
discovery, it is fair to presume that the work 
in which. M . Cailli6 has recorded, in language 
of unaffected simplicity, the observations made 
in a journey of 4500 hundred miles, (of which 
9000 were through regions either absolutely, 
or nearly unknown,) cannot butpossess power- 
ful attractions for every class of^ readers, whe- 
ther pursuing the career of trade, of science, 
or of politics, whether in quest of individual 
advantage or personal information.'* 

Such is the statement, the doubts of its au- 
thenticity we shall have occasion to mention 
by and bye. 

R6n6 Cailli6 was bom, as he informs us, at 
Mauze, in the department of the Deux- Sevres, 
in the year 1800. His parents were poor, and 
died during his childhood, so that the only edu- 
cation he received was at the village charity- 
school, from which, as soon as he had learned 
to read and write, he was put to learn a trade. 
To this, however, he soon took a dislike, ow- 
ing, as he says, to the reading of voyages and 
travels, which occupied all his leisure moments, 
and especially the mstory of Robmson Crusoe, 
In ad^tion to this reason, we may be permitted 
to add, that we observe, in many passages of 
his earlier adventures, abundant marks of 
disposition naturally restless, lancifiil, and dis- 
contented. At the age of sixteen, having 
read all the books of travels he was able to lay 
his hands on, he determined to set out in 
search of adventures, despite of the disappro- 
bation of his uncle, the only person upon 
whom, he seems, to have had any tie. All 
that he possessed in the world, at this period, 
(1816) was a sum of 60 francs, with which he 

Proceeded to Rochefort, and embarked in the 
riff La Lobe, bound to Senegal. 

We shall not dwell upon his various adven^ 
tures, previously to the time of setting out up- 
on his exeat expedition, except to mention, 
that dunng his residence at Freetown, in Sierra 
Leone, he becaitie acquainted with certain 
Mandingoes, and seracolets, or African ped- 
lars, whose confidence he won, and gleaned 
from them all the information in his power, 
respecting the countries he thought of visiting. 
♦* At last,'* he tells us, " to make sure of their 
friendship, I gave them a few trifles, and then 
I told them with a very mysterious air, and a 
chaive of secrecy, that I was bom in Egypt, 
of Arabian parents, and that I had been car« 
ried into France in my infancy, by some sol- 
diers of the French army which had invaded 
Egypt ; that I had afterwards been brought to 
the Senegal by my master, who in considera- 
tion of. my services had given me my liberty. 
/ addedj that aa I was nowfrtty 1 fett a naftc- 
Tol indinatian to return to Egypt, to seek my 
rdatioru, and to adopt the Mahometan religion,*" 
We shall not here stop to consider whether 
any circumstances or incentives whatever, and 
far less those of mere curiosity, or the love of 
exploring unknown regions, can possibly justify 
any man that is a christian, in denjring his 
faith, and deliberately assuming the mask and 



infonoation of high political and commercial | practising the rites of a faltie religion, for the 
interest respecting that city ; and that he has ; sake of convenience, as both Burckhardt and 
proved the practicability of reaching it fiom Cailli^ have evidently done ; but before pro- 
the coast of the Mediterranean by traversing ceeding with the narrative of the latter, we 
the great Desert which girdles Africa, and [may obserye, that to say the least of it, the 
.tiurovya^ which he returned to the territories of | testunony of a man who shews such a practi- 
lioroooo i—whcB all t^ it coiiiidered»it mttit|Cal disregard of truth, is to b« recaired with 



considerable caution, in a case where his int>»- 
rest and inclination would naturally prompt 
him to give his story the turn he has done. He 
describes his preparation for the expedition, as 
follows 

'< Before I set out for Kakondy, I convertad 
my two thousand francs partly into specie, and 
purtly into merchandize. Thb was my wholo 
fortune, but I meant to devote it all to the 
accomplishment of my project I expended 
seventeen hundred francs in the purchase df 
gunpowder, paper, sundry glass wares, tobacco^ 
amlwer, coral, silk handkerchiefi^ knives, sdssors^ 
looking-glasses, cloves, three pieces of Guinea 
stuff, and an umbrella. All these goods formM 
a bundle of no great bulk ; they did not weigh 
one hundred pounds, for I had bought but a 
small quantity of each article ; the price of 
European goods being then high in all the co- 
lonies. I put into my girdle the rest of my two 
thousand francs, half in silver, and half in gold. 
Thanks to the kindness of my friends at Siqtb 
Leone, I had no need to buy medicines ; they 
furnished me with cream of tartar, jalap, calo- 
mel, and different kinds of salts, ' sulphate of 
quinine, diachylon plaister, and nitrite of silver. 

« Provided with all these useful tilings, and 
with two pocket compasses to direct me, aiid 
dressed in my Arabian costume, with my pockets 
filled with leaves torn out of the Koran, I eiii- 
barked at Sierra-Leone, on the 22d of March, 
1827, for Rio Nunez, on board the schoon^ 
Thomas. The wind being foul, we did not ar« 
rive at the mouth of the Rio Nunez till thA 
thirty-first of the month. I had here the good 
fortune to meet with a Frenchman of the nam« 
of Castagnet, who, though not acquainted with 
me, took me home with him, and promised that 
he would do aH he could to forwwd my under, 
taking. He was then going to Rio Pongo, 
and as he was to be absent a fortnight, he 
barged me to defer my journey till he c&ma 
back. I was glad to accede to this obligiife|^ 
request, for I was told that M. Castaeiiet 
owned one of the principal factories at ICa- 
kondy, where caravans from the interior were 
arriving daily, and particularly from Kankan, it 
part of tho country which 1 was particulaHy 
anxious to visit I must confess that this meet- 
ing witl^ M. Castagnet was a most fortunate 
circumstance for me, and that the genenme 
hospitality which I enjoyed in his house diMB|p 
my stay at Kakondy merits my everlastaii^ 
gratitude. 

*< On the 5th of April, I was conducted to 
Rebecca, by Mr. Bethman, an English ukat- 
chant, the proprietor of an establishment Deer 
M. Castagnet's residence, and who had -the 
kindness to introduce me to the presumptive 
heir of the Landamas, whose name is lklacaiidi6. 
The king had been de<id for some months, and 
they were waiting for the rainy season to ch iib« 
a successor. ■ - 

«1^. Tudsberry, who possesses a nolile 
factory at the foot of the mountain, was so ^ood 
as to accompany us to see the' prince, who re- 
ceived us without ceremony in the corrii^^r 
belonging to his house. This corridor is eop. 
ported by pillars, and goes all round the premiaee. 

« The prince was informed in the Landamee 
language of the object of my Journey, and my 
wish to visit the almamy of Fouta-Dfaieloii. 
The prince of the Landamas is not a MueefuL 
man ; he drinks spirits, and so do his 8ubj« 
My visit did not appear to interest him ] 
he told me jokingly that he thought I 
Christian; but tney assured him of the 
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titfj, 9nd Addad, that I was » real Arab. He 
did not speak to me, but he could not take hie 
eyee off my ArabJan coetume, which seemed to 
earpriBe him. 

** The news of my arrival soon spread in the 
neigfaboarhood, and some of the inhabitants, 
attracted by curioaity, came to visit me. They 
aU shook hands with me, in token of peace. — 
Amongst the crowd was a Mandingo, who had 
been setUed for some time in that country ; he 
had travelled amongst the Moors of the Seno- 
gal, and acquired some knowledge of the lan- 
guage, in which he asked me several questions. 
I answered them, and begged him to tell the 
prince that I had been taken misoner by the 
Christians when very young ; that I had been 
long away from my native land ; and that, 
being now free, I was returning to my rela- 
tions. This Mandingo interpreted my words 
very feithfully, and told the prince and his mi- 
nisters that they were very fortunate, and 
ought to thank God, for having sent to them 
an Arab from the prophet's OMm country, to 
open to them the gates of heaven ; and lastly, 
that they had that day seen what their ances- 
tors had never beheld. After this short con- 
versation, we took leave of the prince and re- 
turned to Mr. Tudsberry*s. 

** A few days before this time a caravan had 
arrived at Rebeca from Kankan, with a large 
quantity of gold. I soon made acouaintance 
with the diiefs ; they were not a little sur- 
^ised when they heard the object of my jour- 
ney, and congratulated me on my attachment 
to lalaiwMm, assuriug me that the chief of 
Tembo would be happy to see me, and anxious 
to forward my plans. I said prayers with my 
new friends, after which they received me as a 
troe Musulman, and gave me part of their sup- 
per, whkh consisted of boiled rice. 

•< As it was then the time of the Ramadan, 
I pretended not to eat before sunset. I did 
lyt sit down to table till towards night, and 
too*< nothing but some dried beef which a 
Handingo brought to me.** 

Our traveller next visits and describes the 
, the Nalous, and other tribes on the 
of the river Nunes, and subsequently 



•• I was endeavouring to arrange the notes 
that I had made respecting the Nalous, the 
lairfnmaij and the Bagoe, when M: Cas- 
ti^net returned. He was so good as to turn 
his attention immediately to my journey, and 
gave me much useful advice respecting my con- 
dnct amongst the tribes whom I intended to 
visit. He furnished me with all the particulars 
that had come to his knowledge concerning 
their manners, their jealousy, and their dif- 
tnvt of Europeans ; and thinking that this was 
BO* sufficient, and that he had not done enough 
to oblige me, he sent for some Mandingoes, 
who deservedly enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tioBin the neighbourhood for thor probity, 
czperience, and wealth. He endeavoured to 
perwade these Mandingoes to accompany me 
to Timbactoo ; and he communicated to them 
the object of mv journey, with many enco- 
■iissM iqwn my love of my country ; he had 
expatiated on the courage displayed by so young 
a nsaa in braving such dangers to return to his 
kiadred : then, gradually unfolding the tale of 
my Egyptian origin, he endeavoured to interest 
their feeongs in my behalf, and to secure their 
Biiiilinrn In vain did M. Castagnet exert 
his ^oqvence ; they were perfectlv indifferent 



they should do for me; then indeed, they 
showed great zeal to serve me, and protest- 
ed, every one of them, that they would treat 
me like their own son. 

** They made some remarks upon the diffi^ 
culties and fatigue which I should have to en- 
dure and which I might not have strength to 
sustain ; but, upon my reply that I was deter- 
mined to bear every thing, that I might return 
to my country, they fixed a day for our depar- 
ture. M. Castagnet gave them the value of 
an ox in merchandize, and the Mandingoes, as 
they had promised, procured a slave to carry 
my small bundle. These arrangements were 
speedily terminated. 

** On the 19th of April, I took leave of M. 
Castagnet ; and — shall I confess it ? — I shed 
tears at parting from this generous friend ; my 
regret at leaving him, however, sincere as it 
was, could not damp the joy which I felt at 
undertaking, a journey upon which my mind 
had been bent ror so many years. 

^ Our caravan consisted of five free Mandin- 
goes, three slaves, my Foulah porter, my guide, 
and his wife. All except the last two and my- 
self carried enormous burdens. 

^ We travelled along the left bank of the 
river Nunez, and in two hours arrived at Mr. 
Bethman*s factory. I again saw the graves of 
Major Peddie and other officers of the same 
expedition, uf^l was seized with an involuntary 
shudder at the thought that the same fate per- 
haps awaited me ; these sad forebodings vanished 
however on leaving the tombs, and gave way 
to hopes of a happier issue. 

<* At nine in the morning we directed our 
course S.S.E. Ibrahim, my guide, to whom 
I had given several articles stopped all of a sud- 
den, and told me, by means of a negro who 
could speak English, that he should be obliged 
to make a great many presents on the way, 
and that he was afraid, after all, I should never 
ret safe to Fouta-Dhialon, on account of my 
rair complexion. This reflection appeared to 
come a Uttle too late, but I understood the 
purport of it, when he added in good Arabic 
that I must give him a piece of cloth. 

« It would have been dangerous to encou- 
rage his importunity, so I pretended that I did 
not know what he said, and went on in the 
same direction without giving him any thing. 
We found the soil composed of red earth, and 
rather stony, but covered with most beautiful 
vegetation; the nSdS* in particular is very 
abundant We came to a group of Mandin- 
goes and Foulahs seated under some laive trees ; 
they were quarrelling with one another, and 
looking out for the customary presents. There 
is such a competition in the Kakondy trade, 
that the proprietors of each factory send cou- 
riers before the caravans to make presents to 
the leaders and to draw them to themselves ; 
if they are numerous, an ox is killed on their 
arrival at the fiM^tory, and they are supplied with 
rice all the time the traffic lasts : when they 
are about to return a present is made them, and 
they are famished with provision for the jour- 
ney. So fifreat is the competition that the mer- 
chants wi& even ^U their goods without profit." 

For the present we shall only subjoin that 
the volume now before us, carries our author 
no farther than Jenn6 ; and leaves him em- 
barking in the canoe which was to convey him 
on board the laif^er boat bound for Timbuctoa 
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The style of Mr. Galt*s fiction is very peculiar, 
as those who have read and relished hit Annals 
of the Parish, are well aware. It is the very 
opposite of elevated, and rejoices in a sem'blanoe 
of naive simplicity, which not tmfrequetitly 
oversteps the bounds of strict good taste, and 
descends into coarseness and vulgarity. Yet 
it is for the most part extremelv natural and 
engaging, though the scene is laid in low life^ 
and Uie incidents are rarely striking or import 
taut. The present woric, we are told by the 
author, though written to amuse, was intended 
to answer in some degree the higher purpose of 
imparting useful information to the emigrant^ 
respecting the rise and progress of a successful 
American settlement. The privations to be 
endured, he assures us, are not esraggerated, nor 
is the rapidity with which they may be over- 
come ; and he rests his qualifications tor present- 
ing to the reader a faithful description of the 
scenes he pourtrays, on the fact that he has re- 
cently superintended a colonial experiment of 
considerable magnitude in Canada. 

On reading the book, however, we feel in- 
clined to view it only in the light of an amus» 
ing fiction, but as one which affords much op* 
portunity for the description of scenery and the 
developement of character and drcumstances^ 
peculiar to the New World, which b skilfully 
taken advantage of by the author. In incident, 
however, the history, we must confess, reminded 
us somewhat of Matthews* famous old story of 
Sandy Anderson and the Meenester. 

Lawrie Todd is the son of a nailer, bom in 
one of the pleasant holms of the sylvan Esk, in 
the shire of Mid-Lothian. When in his third 
year, his mother dies, and he being naturally 
feeble and puny, and the servant-lass, whom his 
father hires to take charge of the house, being 
thoughtless and neglecthil, he gradually be- 
comes helpless, decrepid, and a dwarf, but 
withal, old-fashioned and cunning, as such 
creatures often are. 

Afler many descants of the neighbouring 
gossips on the best cure for his wealdiness and 
deformitv, a certain Lucky A*things, a ramb- 
ling tinkler, (anglic^ ffVT*) proposes a new 
remedy :^- 

« No sooner did she begin to speak anent my 
ailments, than it was manifest to my hearing 
that she knew wherein lay the cause. For she 
remarked to my father, that instead of letting 
me sit all day, croining and dwining, peaking 
and pining, at the fire-side, I should be taken 
to the hilLtop to breathe the good- will of the 
westlin winds. This was surely sensible ; for 
sometimes, when sitt'ng in my chur at the 
door-cheek, on the sha^ side of the house, in 

summer-day, I have had a pleasant experi- 
ence of a freshness in my blood, that gave me 
an inkling of what health might b^.** 

This advice was accordingly followed, and 
proved so effectual that afler some time Lawrie» 
though still of diminutive stature and feeble con- 
stitution, was enabled to foUow his father's trade, 
and being <* though small of body, yet of mighty 
mind,** he grew to be a politician, and in 92, 
joined one of those associations so rife at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, and 
styling themselves *« Friends of the People." 
For this cause he was after some time marched 
into Edinburgh, with sixteen of h's confede- 
rates, to answer a charge of high txeaMw b»» 
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fore the Liorde. The bailiee called him a mo- 
diwart, and a duddy hogle, and agreed that it 
was not possible that he could have been guilty 
of imagining and compassing the death of our 
Lord the King. He was accordingly admonished 
and dismissed ; but his father took the dis^Bce 
to heart, and the good ship Providence of New 
York being then lying at Leith, for passengers, 
in order to get-Lawrie and his brother out of 
barm's way, he paid their passage, and sent them 
off to seek their fortunes in America, giving 
Ihem his blessing, and twenty shillings between 
Ihem, to defray their contingent expenses, till 
they should get into employment in New York. 

After the usual sickness and sorrow of a voy- 
age across the Atlantic, they arrive at their 
'destination, and Lawrie's reflections are given 
as follows : — 

<* Here were my brother and I in a new 
woiid, two inexperienced young men, with 
scarcely a crown remaining of all the pound 
whidi our loving father had bestowed upon us, 
with the tear in his eye, and his blessing. It 
.18 true, like Adam and Eve, when driven out 
of the gardens of Eden, we had Providence 
for our guide, as that solemn sounding gong of 
the Gospel, the mighty John Milton, bears 
testimony; but we were worse off, for they had 
the world all before them where to choose : we 
had no choice. 

" I say we scarcely had a crown remaining ; 
we had but three shillings and sixpence, for 
with all our frugality, and notuathstanding our 
^-eU-plenished Euk, we had several items of ne- 
cessaries to buy from the ship's steward, by 
wliich our pound was cast into a consumption, 
But an encouraging spirit inspired our bosoms, 
and in our fortunes we beared none ilL 

<« It was on the 16th of June, Anno Domini 
1794, about ten o'clock, a.m. that our ship 
came to anchor opposite to the citv. 

« In those days New Y<n*k cut out a humdt 
mppearance from the water. The only steeples 
tail enough to be seen to any advantage, were 
those of the Trinity church, St. George's, and 
tiie new Dutch church fronting on Liberty, 
Nassau and Cedar streets." The stores were 
mean, temporary timber tabernacles, compared 
with those Tower-of-Babel warehouses which 
now surpass the warehouses of Tarshish and 
of Tjrre, and lifl their lofty foreheads, in the 
pride of prosperity, over the tributary fleets 
that pamper them with treasures from the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

« The anchor was scarcely cast into the wa- 
ter when the vessel was surrounded with boats, 
and I believe every passenger but myself went 
on shore — ^my brother went too, and, for fear 
of accidents^ took all that was left of our cargo 
of specie with him* If ever I felt the chill of 
the shadow of the clouds of iate fall upon my 
^irit, it was at the moment when he stepped 
over the gunwale down into the boat, and yet 
it was a mdness vrithout dread. I felt I was on 
the wall-top of my fortune, and that to return 
was as dangerous as to leap the unknown side 
.—moreover, there was in my imagination a 
glimmering of bright and beautiful things— 
they may be summer couts thought I ; and the 
fear of that was the cause of my solemnity. 

« In those days a ship with passengers was a 
rare sight; but as New York was then full of 
Scotchmen, Iwas not long of discovering among 
'the crowd that came on board to hear the news, 
■everal of my countrymen, which emboldened 
me to address one who had come from EMin- 
•baigh about a year before. 



« After some talk, I inquired if he thought 
my brother and I could get emplovment to make 
nails ; but he struck my heart with a snow-ball, 
in saying he thought not, for that a machine 
for cutting nails out of iron hoops had been re- 
cently set up, by which the Americans were of 
opinion they would soon have the suppljring of 
the whole world Mrith nails. The dismay did 
not last long. 

« While we were conversing, a passenger, who 
had been on shore, returned, and having changed 
a guinea, he paid me a sixpence, which he owed 
for a glass of wine to one of his children when 
it was sick. At the time there was none but 
ours remaining on board, all that had been pro- 
vided for the cabin passengers was drank out : 
we had been then eight weeks at sea. 

« I should here note as a matter worthy of 
remark, and creditable both to my brother and 
me, although we could afford to bring with us 
but one bottle of wine, we yet, by a judicious 
economy, had the last wine in the ship. 

« About eleven o'clock the captain returned 
on board, bringing a capital su]:^ly of fine fresh 
beef and new potatoes, which he told the cook 
to get ready for the sailors* dinner, and seeing 
me looking very sober and somewhat down- 
hearted, he bade me join the mess and not to 
be discouraged — * for if there is a man on 
board,* said he, < to make a figure and a for- 
tune, you are the man.* * .■ 

" Being thus so cheered, my heart was light- 
ened, and I went about as usual to assist the 
cook, (he was a black man,) and being anxious 
to taste fi-esh meat we proceeded to get dinner 
ready as quickly as possible. I sat down with 
Cato, as he was called, square on the deck, his 
feet against my feet, with a wooden bowl of 
potatoes between our legs, aqd began to scrape 
off the skins. 

« While thus employed, a boat came alongside 
with sevend visitors. One inquired for a far- 
mer's servant, wishing to engage one ; another 
for a housemaid; and the third, thanks be and 
praise! asked if there was a naiUmaker on 
board. My greedy ear snipped the wordy aiid 
looking up, I answered * I am one.' 

«« < You,* replied he, lookmg down as if I was 
a fairy, < you, can you make nails?' 

" * I'll wager a sixpence,* (all I had) was my 
answer, * that I *11 make more nails in one day 
than any man in America.' 

" This reply, the manner of it, and the 
figure of the bragger, set all present into a roar 
of laughter, which ended by Mr. Tongs (that 
was the stranger's name) giving me his card and 
requesting me to call with my brother at his 
store. 

« As an apology for having made so bold a 
brag, I may mention, that a few weeks before 
leaving homo I did, for a bet of sixpence, make 
in one day, between six in the morning and 
nine at night, three thousand two hundred and 
twenty naUs, which was more, by four hundred, 
than ever was heard of in Britain as the work 
of one man among the craft within the like pe- 
riod of time. 

«* When my brother returned on board, and 
the vessel had been hauled to the wharf at the 
foot of Government-lane, we went ashore to- 
gether; but, like Noah's dove, we were timid, 
and having no place of rest, returned back to 
the ship for the night, where we slept with 
more comfort than we had done since the day 
of our departure from the pier of Leith, com- 
muning and rejoicing together at the wonder- 
ful manner in which an angel of delivcrancey 



in the shape of Mr. Tongs, had been sent, a 
present aid, in the midst of our straits and 
fears." 

Lawrie and his brother engage with 'Sir, 
Tongs, and after a season Lawrie falls in love : — 

** But before I proceed with the tender part 
of our courtship, I should mention that my br<^ 
ther's health about this time began to decline, 
which induced us, in order to save him from 
the toil and smoke of the nail-shop, to hire a 
small store. Having saved about one hundred 
dollars, we laid it out, and fifty dollars more on 
credit, in hardware, consisting of needles and 
pins, and scissors and knives, &c. My brother 
was to attend the store, while I was to make 
nails to support us both. 

^ When I began to place our stock on the 
shelves, I foimd they would make a very poor 
appearance, and as I was just beginning to find 
out that ajipearances were of great effect in this 
world, I procured a number of brick-bats and 
round junks of wood. The wood I sawed 
into suitable lengths, and covered it with iron- 
monger's paper, having a shaving-box or a snofi^ 
box attached to the one end of each piecou 
These, when laid on the shelves, occupieid the 
space of, and appeared to be six, twelve, or 
twenty boxes, as the size of the wood served. 
The brick-bats being covered and adorned with 
a knife and fork outside, looked equally oma- 
mental and opulent By this device the shelves 
appeared to be furnished most respectably. I 
alsia procured a glass-case to stand on the coun- 
ter, m which I placed several articles for retail* 
and as they were sold off, I procured more, so 
I had no occasion to discompose my brick and 
wood representatives. 

^ But although it must be allowed that this 
was a clever and innocent artifice, yet, like 
other dealers in the devices of cunning, I had 
not been circumspect at all points, for by mis- 
take I happened to tie a round shaving-box on 
a brick subterfuge, which a sly pawkie old 
Scotchman, who sometimes stepped in for a 
crack, observed. 

Ay, man,' says he, <but ye hae unco* 
queer things here ! Wha ever saw a four- 
comer't sluiving-box?* whereupon we had a 
hearty good laugh. * Od,' he resumed, * but 
ye*re an auld fiurant chappy, and na doubt but 
ye'll do weel in tliis country, where pawkrie is 
no' an ill nest-egg to begin with !" 

" I shall not intimate to the sagacious reader 
what might be the matter with my brother, but 
he tired of keeping store, and went off to Phi- 
ladelphia, an event which caused me to be mnch 
troubled in mind. We were beginning to make 
a bawbee by the store, and I did not l&e to 
give it up ; neither did I like to give up the 
nail-making, for that was sure ; so I resolved 
to push my courtship, calculating that if I got 
married, 1 would liave a store-keeper of my 
own, but if not, to sell all off, and leave the 
city ; for by this time I could not oidure the 
thought of seeing Rebecca the wife of another. 
In the meantime, I continued to keep the store 
and to follow my trade. I rose at four o'clock 
in the morning and made nails until Mght ; I 
then opened the store, where I remained untH 
eight in the evening, when I shut np^ and 
went to nail-making until twelve ; thus getting 
but a short four hours' sleep in the four and 
twenty. But the Lord was working with me, 
and lessened the privation, and lightened the toil, 

*< My nail-shop window opened into the yard 
of the house where I boarded and where R«. 
becca lived; aad afior I came from the store va, 
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the eveAing, she wed to come like a dove to I * dwines away' after childbirth, and dies of con- 
the window : I helped her in, where she stayed, ! smnption* After a reasonable time of monnn- 
fltwii^ or kmttmg, tiU midnight — I working iing, Mr. ZerobabelL. Hoskins, a farmer, from 
and conrtiiig — killing two Imds with one stone.*' Vermont, who had come to New York about a 
In due time Lawrie is married; soon after cod-fish adventure, and was waiting with his 
ikm pl ag u e breaks out at New York, and its wife and niece, the returns from Sicily, proposes 
commencement is thus described : — the said niece as a fit helpmate for I^awrie, in 

■ ** Ob the 12th of August, a wail and lamen> the place of his deceased Rebecca : — 
taftion vpnad throughout the town — Rachel « This old Mr. Hoskins was, in his way, 
weeping for her children; then there was a something of a Yankey oddity. He was tall, 
kuTfii^ to and fro — the inhabitants flying from ! thin, and of an anatomical figure, with a long 
deatnictaon, followed by carts loaded with fur- chin, ears like trenchers, lengthy jaws, and a 



ntiure, fsatber-beds, and tables, a universal flit- 
ting. The city was forsaken, and silence, with 
weepii^ eyea» sat in the market-place. 

** We haying no friends in ^e coimtry to fly 
to^ and not having money to support us there 
in idleneeai conchided that it was ordained for 
m parposeh that we should remain in the midst 
of the cahunity — and in this frame of mind, l| 



nose like a schooner's cut-water. ' His hair was 
lank and oily, the tie of his cravat was always 
dislocated, and he wore an old white beaver 
hat, turned up behind. His long bottle-green 
surtout, among o^er defects, lacked a button 
on the left promontory of his hinder parts, and 
in the house he alwap tramped in slippers. 
** Having from my youth upward been much 



iDviteti my. brother and my wife's mother to addicted to the society of remarkable persons, 
lam us in an offering to the Lord. We assem- 1 soon after the translation of my Rebecca, I 
wed lb the evening ; it was the Bal!^ath, and happened to fall in with this gentleman, and 



OB that day there had been no worship, for the 
stem tmgei with his phials stood at the church 
door, and the worshippers dreaded to enter. 

« The air was fearfully warm, and our win- 
dows were open. The setting sun shone in 
upon US, and we all thought, as we prepared 
for the prayer, that there was a yellow drow- 
■iaeas in his eye, as if the glory of the world 
wae nmtten with mortal disease — we contem- 
f^attd the prodigy in silence, and when he dis- 
appeared, we all fell by one thought upon our 
knees. It was my intent to have spoken, but 
utterance wae denied to me : we folded our 
hands and offered ourselves to the mercy of 
Providence with the voices of our hearts. After 
a season we arose and embraced one another, 
and cried aloud, let the will of God be done. 
My brother then went home to his master, and 



without thinking of any serious purpose, I 
sometunes, of a sabbath-evening, called at the 
house where he boarded with his family, and 
there I soon discovered, in the household ta- 
lents of Miss Judith his niece just the sort of 
woman that wa^ wanted to heed the bringing 
up of my little boy. This discovery, however, 
to tell the tmth quietly, was first made by her 
uncle. 

« < I guess. Squire Lawrie," said he, one 
evening, ^ the Squire has considerable muddy 
time on*t since his old woman went to pot' 
** Ah, Rebecca ! she was but twenty-one — 
" < Now, Squire, you see,* continued Mr. 
Zerobabel L. Hoskins, < that ere being the 
circumstance, you should be a-making your 
calculations for another spec ;* and he took his 
cigar out of his mouth, and trimming it on 



ndcened next day, but Rebecca's mother re- 1 the edge of the snufFcr-ti-ay, added, 'Well, if 
mained with us for the night — such a night ! so be as you're a-going to do so, don't you go 
«* Next morning my employer removed his 'to stand like a pump, with your arm up, as if 
wife, and having laid in a stock of iron and I you would give the sun a black-eye, but do it 
coals, denred me, as he bade me farewell, to right away.* 

"I told him it was a thing I could not yet 
think of ; that my wound was too fresh, my 
loss too recent. 

<* < If that ben't particular,* replied he, 
< Squire Lawrie, I'm a pumpkin, and the pigs 
may do their damnedst with me. But I ain't 
a pumpkin, the Squire he knows that.* 

<* * I assured him, \\dthout very deeply dunk- 
ling the truth, that I had met with few men in 
America who better knew how many blue 
beans it takes to make five. 

" * I reckon. Squire Lawrie,* said he, « is a 
pufling of a parley voo, but I sells no wooden 
nutmegs. Now look ye' here. Squire. There 
be you, spinning yoiw thumbs with a small 
child that ha*n*t got no mother ; so I calcu- 
late, if you make Jerusalem fine-nails, I guess 
you cant a hippen such a small child for no 
man's money — ^\i'hich is tarnation bad.* 

« I could not but acknowledge the good 
sense of his remark. 

« He drew his chair close in front of me, 
and taking the cigar out of his mouth, and 
beating off the ashes on his left thumb nail, 
replaced it. Having then given a puff, he 
miscd his right-hand aloft, and laying it era- 



and sell the nails ; and my employment 
was making and selling nails for coffins. Some 
dap after, three young men of our acquaintance, 
who aseisted in sitting up and attending on my 
brotb4$r, sickened. The family where they re- 
aded had fled to the country, so that none were 
in the houses to give them a drink. I thought 
they had caught tne fever from my brother, and 
I felt myself bound to attend them ; which I 
Si, going from house to house by day and by 
night ; but it was not with them only that I 
learleasly (trusting in the Lord) hazarded my- 
self I had many patients. 

** In one house lay three brothers — one after 
die other died, but I had time to attend the 
remains of the last only to Pottersfield, and it 
was then I felt grief for the first time. They 
had been my school-fellows, we came from 
Sootbmd in the same ship, and we had all sat with 
<mr parents in the same pew in the same church. 

** The hearse had brought five other bodies 
lot the sepulchre, but they were all unknown, 
and I was the only mourner at that fiineral. 
I assitfted the hearsemen and the sexton to 
lower them one by one into the same grave ; 
hot when the coffin of my friend, which was 
the last, was A^wn out, my limbs so shook, 
that I could not take the cord.— J^ord, in thy 
BB«rcy spare me firom the sorrow of such ano- 
ther tmir 

TTW ^gue if aMuagcd, but Lawrie's wife 



young woman liver the milk of our thirteen 
cows afore eight a morning, and then fetch 
Crumple and her calf from the Bush — Dang 
that 'ere Crumple ! we never had no such hei- 
fer afore — she and her calf cleared out every 
night, and would'nt come home on no account, 
no never, 'till Judy fetch'd her right away, 
when done milkinff t'other thirteen.* 

" * No doubt) Mr. Hoskins,* said I, < Misi 
Judith will make a capital farmer's wife in the 
country, but I have no cows to milk — all my 
live stock is a sucking bairn.* — 

« < By the Gods of Jacob's father-in-law ! 
she's just the cut for that. — But the Squire 
knows I ain't going to trade her. If she suits 
Squire Lawrie — good, says I — I shan't ask no 
nothing for her ; but I <^n tell the Squire aa 
how Benjamin S. Thuds — ^what is blacksmith 
in our village — offered me two hundred and 
fifty dollars — gospel, by the living jingo ! — in 
my right hand away ; but you see, as how, he 
was an almighty boozer, though for black^ith- 
ing a prime hammer, — I said no; no, and there 
she is still to be had — and I reckon Squire 
Lawrie may go the whole hog with her, and 
make a good operation.* 

♦« Discovering by this plain speaking of Mr. 
Hoskins how the cat jumped — to use <>ne of 
his own terms — ^we entered more into the mar- 
row of the business, till it came to pass, that I 
made a proposal for Miss Judith, and soon 
after a paction was settled between me and 
her, that when the Fair American arrived 
from Palermo, we 'should be married ; for she 
had a share in the codfish Venture by that baxic, 
and we counted that the profit might prove a 
nest-egg ; and it did so, to the blithesome tune 
of four hundred and thirty-three dollars, which 
the old eentleman counted out to me in the 
hard on tne wedding-day." 

Then are Lawrie^s various speculations and 
manoeuvres in trade most drcumstantially 
related, with that painfiil minuteness which 
stamps a character of fidelity upon Mr. Galt*s 
delineations. With all his efforts to turn the 
penny, however, Lawrie becolhes unfortunate, 
and is rescued from the depth of poverty only 
by the the gift of five hundred doUars from his 
wife's uncle, Mr. Hoskins ; with this sum he 
proposes to betaka himself to the woods with 
his family, and clear a piece of ground for a 
farm ; on mentioning this design to his bene- 
factor, Mr. Hoskins, he approves highly of it :— 

** * 1 calculate,' said he, * the making of tha 
bush into corn-fields is the right American 
manufacture ; and if a man can never grow 
no richer at that, he's sure to be roasted like 
a quail on the devil's orongs at every thing else. 
'Somsever, that ere chopping, I reckon, is tar- 
nation hard work ; and if the location beant a 
'dicious one, the swamp fever will hop off with 
the Sqttire like nothing in a fortnight.'" 

This settlement in the woods of course 
affords the opportunity referred to by Mr. Gralt, 
in his preface, of describing the various circum- 
stances incidental to the " location" of an emi- 
grant in the forests of America. 

Ultimately Lawrie becpmes a prosperous, and 
wealthy man; revisits Scotland in time to 
attend bis father*s funeral, and marry a third 
wife, his second haring died in the woods. He 
again repairs to America, which he had not yet 



phatically down on his knee, said in his wonted: any thought of abandoning. Other ventures 
slow, and phlegmatic tone. he makes with the prudence and circumspection 

** < Well, I guess that 'ere young woman, my of a thrifty Scotchmaif, and finally returns to 
niece — she be'nt five-and-twenty — she'll make Groat Britain, to spend the evening of his days 
a heavenly splice !*-I have known that 'ere ', in honour and glor j, and tiie land of his fathers. 
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Sjfdtnhami or Memoin of % Man ef tKe 
Wcnrld. d voli. 8vo.— Colbuni and Btntlej. 

Wkes we anzioiis to commence our review of 
Sydenham with a smart laying, we should 
descrihe this ^ovel as a very clever and con- 
temptible production. But smart sajrings are 
seldom strictly true» and still more seldom use- 
ipl or Jbecoming) we shall, therefore, adopt, a 
more suitable, and, we trust, more beneficial 
method, of making our readers acquainted with 
our opinion of the book. In the first place, then, 
there is no story ; the beginning, the middle, and 
the end required by Aristotle, are all wanting ; 
the book consists of a series of sketches of cha- 
racter and of society. Secondly, Sir Matthew 
Sydenham, the vrincipal actor, and narrator, 
is professedlv a heartless, selfish satirist, who 
deems himself at full liberty, on all occasions, 
to sport with and wound the feelings of all 
other persons, without the least remorse, and 
who» indeed, contmually plumes himself on 
the skill with which he is able to contribute to 
his own amusement, by torturing, as far as in 
him lies, the minds of the various persons with 
whom he happens to be in any way connected or 
acquainted. -He also selects his father and his 
mqther, as persons whose characters are proper 
tQ be held up to the especial scorn and derision 
of his readers. 

We have detected and detested these revolt- 
ing characteristics in many popular modem 
novels. — Vivian Grey, for example, Granby, 
Pelham, et multis aliis. The danger is great 
that public. taste and public roorus may be 
thereby vitiated, so far as the influence of such 
works extend. Raw inexperienced young 
men, readily take up the (pinion that it is very 
iashionable and knowing, and < quite correct," 
to get rid of all the -warm and kind and good 
emotions of the heart, and to substitute in 
their stead, a cold, stony, sneering indifference, 
to all persons matters and things, that do not 
c^ntre in the amusement or glorification of 
their noble selves, and pitiable puppyism or de- 
grading worldly-mindedness is elevated into the 
place which ought to be occupied by exalted 
virtue, or at least by pure benevolence, and is 
made the model, 

. In wUdi Mfh noble youth should dnn hioMelf. 
• Bad as the world b, and we are far from 
thinking well of it, things are not yet quite 
CMiie to the pass which this supposes, and Uiose 
who exhibit their talents only in the infliction 
of pain, or the affectation Of indifference, Mrill 
t-eedily find themselves slighted and despised, 
by those by whom they had hoped their clever- 
nesa would make them only feared and hated. 
It is more particularly to the first volume of 
Sydenham that these observations apply : in it 
the author confines himself chiefly to the world 
of fashion, and beau Brumroel is for the thou- 
sand and first time caricatured, under the name 
of Beaumont Several of the well-known, 
and really piquant anecdotes of the exquisite, 
are grievously spoiled by the way of disguising 
them, and considerably more of diaracter is 
attributed to him, than he really possessed. 
Character in a man whose soul was in his coat 
and his cravat, is among the impossible quanti< 
ties of the mathematicians. The concluding 
volumes, from the time that Sydenham gets 
into parliament, are exclusively devoted to ce- 
lebrated political characters, who will be easily 
recqgnized by cv«»ry reader. We are inclined 
to agree with our author in the opinion that 



the most mdependent man in the House of what hundreds httv« doneliefore me» and wiQ 

Commons, is the representative of a rotten* do after me.* 

l><n^^h. < Be that as it may, your act has divoreed 

Sydenham joins the whig party, chiefly, he | you for ever from the Whig body.* 
telk us, for the sake of the sowiety at Brookes' i ♦ Has it V cried Singleton, bitterly ; ' I fracy, 
and elsewhere. As usual, however, he makes a however, it will feel the deprivation of such a 
point of showing up his intimates in the most rib as me.* 

unamiable light he can, and the portraits ofl < This is a delicate subject,' I obsarved* 
the whig leaders are any thing but captivating. < which it appears to me that we have beaa 
We 



After a great deal of cabal and intrigue, in treating in rather an indelicate 

which Mr. Brougham, under the name of will dismiss it, and in doing so, suffer me to 
Broughton, is very severely and unfoirly hand- 1 express my sincere hope,* and I uttered these 
led, he, with several others, of whom She- kst words with an impressive tone and manner, 
ridan (called in the book Singleton,) is one, I < that you may never feel remorse for having 
are represented as deserting Wbenr party, and ' abandoned, and thereby materially injured, that 
forming a coalition with the moderate tories. * party with which jou luive so long been united. 
We shall give Sydenham*s interview with She- > and which, notwithstanding all your faidts; 
ridan, when first he met him tSier this sup- esteemed and admired you ; and that he to 



posed coalition, and a subsequent one with 
Cobbett, as a specimen of the author's powers. 
« One day, in the latter part of the week, as 
I was walking down one of the streets leading 
from PiccadiUy toward Pall-MaU, I espied Sin- 
gleton a few yards before me. I quickened my 
step, overtook him, and laid my hand upon his 
arm. He turned round, started, stammered, and 
was evidently as much annoved at the sight of 
me, as he would have been had the Devil or a 
bailiff stopped him. 

< All, Syd, my boy ! Hpw are you ? I'm 
delighted to see yot) — ^where have you been this 
long time ?* 

* This long time ! Why, I think you have 
seen me at Dick L«utwyche*s and at 6rookes*8 
within this week.' 

* Ay, true ! I forgot,* cried Will, not yet 
recovered from his confiision. * Which way are 
you going?' 

< Your way,* answered I, and I thrust my 
arm within his to make sure of the slippery dog. 
We walked on a few paces in silence. I was 
the first to speak. 

* Well, Singleton, I can*t congratidate you 
upon your new alliance.* 

* Ccnne, Syd, you are not a man to adopt 
the common cant upon these matters^* answered 
Singleton, whose wit generally opened a door 
of escape to him from every dilemma : < You 
must feel as well as I do, that in politics our 
desires naturally tend to office ; and surely you 
can*t think it very inexcusable for a person 
with my accomplishments to yield to the temp- 
tation?* 

< I think,* replied 1, * that after you have 
preserved your virtue so long, it is a pity you 
should now sacrifice it, and that, too, for an 
oAce of inferior rank.' 

* Between ourselves, Syd,' rejoined Will, 
< my case is like that of a young lady, who, 
when she first comes out, thinking that her 
perfections will enable her to take her choice 
of mankind, refuses many good offers, but at 
length, finding herself upon the wane, and the 
expected proposal not yet made, is content to 
lower her price as her attractions fade, and to 
dispose of herself before they become utterly 
unmarketable.* 

* Your comparison won*t do,* said I ; * for 
you have been long united to a most respect- 
able party, and the connexion which you have 
lately formed, though it may be more agree- 
able than the barrenness of your legitimate 
marriage, is nevertheless a faux pas, from 
which, l^lieve me, your r^fiutation will never 
recover.' 

* I never pretended to ** outrageous vhrtue,' 

^...^.i^^J C2>.^1^A..^ . t ^^Ji T. U^..^ ^.i.1~ J.^. 



whom you have committed yourself may not, 

when you have answered his purpose and 

ceased to be useful to him, 

* Whistle you down the wind, 
Aif rey to Fortune/ 

when your talents will only suffice to mingle a 

few mins of pity with the general reprobatioa 

which awaits the adversity of the public and 

private profligate !* 

** So saying, I abruptly quitted him, and 
turned down an adjoining street. When I had 
gone forward a few yards, I looked behind and 
saw Singleton still standoff where I had lefi 
him ; but, observing that 1 watched him, he 
started from his reverie, and hurried forward. 

'* On the morning after this conversation 
with Singleton, I was favoured with a visit 
from a very extraordinary person, of whom I 
must give some account More I bring him ts 
propria persona before the reader. 

** While the pit and boxes of the political 
theatre were interested and amused by the re~ 
presentations of the regular actors, the raff of 
the shilling gallery has usually been entertained 
by buffoons, whose performances were more 
suitable to their less refined apprehension.' 

C had been for many years the capital 

jack-pudding of this class of spectators. The 
man was not destitute of abilities, but was the 
most coarse, violent, profligate, and intolerable 
of human creatures. Let the reader conceive, 
if possible, the idea of a wild beast endowed 
with intellect, which directed, but did not sub- 
due his savage and treacherous nature, and it 
will be the nearest illustration that I can^ give 
him of C *s character. When he first ap- 
peared in public, an eminent Whig, finding him 
to be a powerful animal, and thinking that he 
might be made an usefiil one, endeavoured to 
put him into training for that purpose; but the 
brute. proved utterly untractable, and his fero- 
cious propensities first broke forth in an attack 
upon ius benefactor, who was obliged to get rid 

of him as quickly as possible. Principles C 

had none ; and his opinions he changed, per- 
haps, about as frequently as he did hb linei^ 
He was chiefly governed by rage, malice, and 
money, and accordingly as those motives actu- 
ated him, he wrote, wholly independent of 
what he had formerly asserted. Altogether, 
it was a moral monster, whieh one would have 
been curious to examine, if one could have 
overcome the disgust which the contemplati<a& 
of it insured. 

*< I was rather surprised, then, upon bein^ 
informed that this man waited below requestin|^ 
to speak to me. I desired, however, that he 
should be admitted, to the scarcely concealed 



answered Smgleton; * and I have only done^surpriae ef th(i superdlioua footman. Aoecfd-^ 
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i^jf C WBS uakered into tbe roomin^iere going out of the house, for yon will be watched 

I wBs sitting. His person and manners, I and detected.' 

should observe, were an admixture of country i <« A painter only could describe the effect 
down and city bladi^uard, in nearly equal pro- which this speech produced upon the old wretch. 
portions. He started up, stamped upon the floor, glared 

* Pray, Sir,* said I, as he entered the room, I at me with the expresuon of an incarnate fiend, 
• what is your business with me V | foamed at the mouth, attempted to speak, but 

• Sir/ answered the fellow, * I come as one of. was dumb with rage, gnashed his teeth, shook 
the pe<^46 to speak to you as a representatiye . his clenched fist at me, and darted out of the 
of th« people, and I hope Tve at least as much room. 



right 



*< In his next paper, the Tewkesbury Ministry 
and the Broughton Whigs were highly bepraised, 
• Tra quite ready to admit your claim in | while the Opposition Kump was vilitied; I 
that character, and to hear what you have to myself being treated with an extraordinary 



to do so as a lord has to demand an 
of the king.* 



Fm not apt to praise public men,* cried 
, throwmg himself into a chair, * because 



portion of his most potent abuse. 

We confess we think the reply to the radi- 
cal, savours somewhat too much of Billings- 



in general they're a set of rascals, and buUyiug gate for an exclusive, 
bewtly . blackguards, who feed themselves and I Some of the ailer-dinner scenes, too, especially 
their ravenous rehitives out of the very heart the night-visit with Sin§^ton, and the tete-a-tete 
and ffuts of the country ; but when I see a man \ with the young Oxonian toad-eater, we should 
do his duty, Tm as willing to praise him, as I consider grossly indelicate, and untit to be writ- 



am to laeh him if he neglects it.* 

M He paused, and I, suspecting the tendency 
ef this prelhnhiary observation, merely made 
an inclination of my head, and he proceeded. 

* Now, I approve of your conduct, and I 
think it right to tell you so. I honour you for 
the tlmwing you gave that shuffling, sneering, 

Scotch, dainned, dunghill son of a b 

Broughton. I honour you for not joining that 
fellow Tewkesbury, and that swindler Single- 
ton, whose wife had a child by Chepstow's long- 
legged son, and that old master-pick-pocket 
Leaungham, and all the rest of the rapscallion 

* ' Flattering as your commendations may be, 
Mr. C / said I, * I presume that you did 
not take the trouble of coming to my house 



ten by a gentleman or read by a lady. The 
author has undoubtedly the ability to write a 
flEur superior book to Sydenham, if he would 
exert his powers in a better cause, and qualify 
his satire with some shew of good feeling, or 
better still, of good principle. 



TTie Cabinet Cydopadia. Domestic Economy, 
Vol. 1. By Michael Donovan, Esq. m.r.t.a. 
Professor of Chemistry to the Company of 
Apothecaries in Ireland. — London : Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green. 

This volume treats of brewing, distilling, 
wine-making an4 all manner of intaxicating 
liquors. The making of vinegar and the baking 
of bread are also included in it, as indeed are 



* Impudent scoundrel ! How dare you insult 
a gentleman with your praise, and menace him 
withyomr support? If you attempt to put your 
threat into execution, I will have you scourged 
far your insolence ; but if between this and 
your next publication you should think better 
of it, and abuse me with all your might, I will 
give you a guinea for the service which you will 
thereby render me. In the mean time, vanish 
finom my presence ! If you do not immediately 
naka yoor exit by the door, I will show you a 
sbflvt cut out at die window. And mind, yen 
1 1 that yon hy yoor hand upon nothing in 



for the express purpose of bringing tnem to ^ all those processes in domestic economy which 
me. Be so good, therefore, as to proceed to ' 

the point.* 

' 1 will — I will. Sir Matthew ; Fm a plain, 
straightforward, honest Englishman, who never 
wes roundabout words, and speaks out fear, 
lessly upon every occasion, as you know. 
Now, you*ve been scurvily, and basely, and 
iafiunoosly gulled by those Whigs — I mean 
lawyer Broughton*s Whigs.' 

<• He stopped again ; I signified to him to 
proceed. 

* Very welL Admitting this, I've a pro- 
posal to make — a proposal to niake. You'd 
uke to have these f<ulows shown up ; I'm a 
Uunt man, and hate humbug; lend me 
eouple of hundreds, and I'll show* them up in 
grand style for you, and be the making of 
yourself into the bargain. What do you say 
to it?* 

* Have you any thing farther to propose to 
ine on this or any other point?' 

■ Nothing,* answered the demagogue. 

* I then addressed him in the following 



upon, or are connected with, fermenta- 
tion. A great deal of research is evinced in 
tracing the origin of the various manufactured 
liquids employed for domestic purposes, the 
general contents of the volume, however, are 
not of a nature to interest the general reader 
very strongly, as they relate so exclusively to 
operations in which none but those who are 
practically conversant with them, seem to con- 
cern themselves much. We shall extract the 
passage, in which the claim of Ireland to pri- 
ority in the art of making malt spirits is vindi- 
cated, and shall subjoin Mr. Donovan's strictures 
on the fatal results of immoderate indulgence in 
the use of spirituous liquors, that we may lend 
our aid to the Temperance Society in dissemi- 
nating information on this important subject. 

« At what period the art of distillation was 
introduced into Britain is not certainly known 
it is commonly believed to have taken place 
during the rei^ of Henry II. It would tqp- 
pear that in L-eland the practice of obtaining 
a spirit from malt was better understood, even 
at the earliest period of the invention, than 
elsewhere. In the Irish language the spirit 
wv»c^%diUi$ge-beatha or Usqwbw, Moryson, 
who was secretary to Lord Mountjoy, during 
the rebellion in Ireland of the Earl of Tyrone, 
wrote a history of Ireland, including the period 
between 1599 and 1603, which in many respects 
is one of the possest libels that ever defiled 
the paffe of history; in this he nevertheless 
g^ves the following account t — < At Dublin, 
and in some other cities (of Ireland,) they have 
taverns, wherein Spanish and French wines 
are sold ; but more commonly the merchants 
sell them by pints and quarts in th^ own 



ceUars. The Irish aqua vtt«, vnlgariy odled 
usquebagh, is held the best in the worid of that 
kind, which is made also in England, bat 
nothing so good as that which is bnmght out 
of Ireland. And the usquebagh is preferred 
before our aqua vitas, because the iwingBny of 
raisins, fennel-seed, and other things, mitigating 
the heat, and making the taste pleasant, makea 
it less inflame, and yet refresh the weak sto- 
mach with moderate heat and good relish. 
These drinks the English- Irish drink largely, 
and in many families (especially at feasts) both 
men and women use excess therein :' — < neither 
have they any beer made of malt and hopti, nor 
yet any ale ; no, not the chief lords, except it 
be very rarely.* — « But when they come to any 
market-town to sell a car or horse, they never 
return home until they have drunk the price in 
Spanish wine (which tht^y call the King of 
Spain's daughter,) or in Irish Usquebagh, and 
until they have outslept two or three day's 
drunkenness.* The latter passages prove how 
little this writer was disposed to praise aay 
thing Irish, had praise been undeserved. 

** Sir James Ware supposes that ard«nt 
sjpirit was distilled in Ireland earlier than in 
England. He says, < the English aqua vit«» 
it is thought, is the invention of more modem 
times. Yet we find the virtues of usquebagh 
and a receipt for making it, both simple and 
compound, in the red book of Ossory, compiled 
nearly two hundred years ago; and another 
receipt for making a hquor, uam called nedtar^ 
made of a mixture of honey and wine, to which 
are added ginger, pepper, ^nnunon, and other 
ingredients.' Dr. Ledwich observes, that the 
early French poets speak of this nectar with 
rapture, as being most delicious. The Irish 
distilled spirits from malt in 1590, and imitated 
foreign liqumars, by adding aromatic seeds and 
spices, as was practised in France, so early, ao- 
cording to le Grand, as laia The Irish 
bukaan, Rutty tells us, was made from black 
oats. BuUe, madness, and ce€amj the head* 
intimate the effects of this fiery spirit. 

** Having now sketched an account of tha 
introduction and use of intoxicating liquors, aa 
far as the few annals preserved have furnished 
materials for it, as a proper sequel we may 
notice the consequences of indulgence in these> 
insidious poisons. Fortunate, indeed, were it 
for manland, if the history could truly termi-^ 
nate with an account of their introduction, and 
if there were nothing to he added to completoi 
the subject. But a dismal picture remains to» 
be exhibited of the effects of excessive in-, 
dulgenee. It is the more to be lamented tha^ 
the power which those stimuli possess over the- 
intellectual economy should be turned to euch 
bad account, when, under proper restrictions^, 
they might have been made conducive tp real 
benefits. From them, rightly admioiaterpd» 
the afflicted in mind or body might receive 
comfort, the desponding might be inqiired with 
hope, and the melancholy elevated into joy* 
But the limits of moderation are eattly sur- 
passed. He who experiences these advan- 
tages does not always rest satisfied with their 
reaaonable enjoyment : the. cup of bliss con- 
tinues to be quaffed, but the infused ppison 
throws round him its magic spell. His sensciA, 
no longer convey true impressions, Innoctni 
hilarity gives place to mischiev^ns mirth : 
ffood humour and benevolence v$ converted 
into causeless quarrel and vindictiva rage: the 
faculties of the man are only ree^gpisabla J^y^ 
their pervernon: and foprtviate % himiaitaf 
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llhe progren of crime is arrested by the death- heautiful portion of our periodical literature, 



Uke profiiiidity of apoplectic sleep. How un- 
enviable are his awuking moments ! — me- 
mory confused with obscure recollections of 
insult received and outrage committed; the 
body exhausted and oppressed ; and the mind 
harrassed with the terrors of a remorse-stricken 
conscience. Amidst the repetition of these 
practices, the springs of health are dried up ; 
an appalling train of diseases derange the 
functions oi the body; the withered frame 
wastes down into sepulchral tenuity ; the grave 
closes on the victim, and he is remembered 
only with the contemptuous pity of mankind.** 
We observe that Mr. Donovan treats of 
opium, bangue or wild hemp, thorn apple seed, 
tobacco-fumes and laughing-gas, somewhat pre- 
posterously under the head of intoxicating /<- 
quart. This affords the newspaper critics, 
and <* such small deer,** on the other side 
of the channel, an opportunity of sickcninir 
dne with their vile attempts at cockney wit, 
%hich we could wish the Professor to the 
company of apothecaries had spared us, un- 
less indeed he had an eye to business iu his 
procedure, in which case we forgive him. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Ittustrations of Ireland. Parts L and IL — 
London: Fisher, Son and Co. — Dublin: 
W. F. Wakeman. 

The modem improvements in the steam en- 
gine, and the adaptation of its wondrous 
powers to machinery, have not exercised a 
greater influence upon the commerce of the 
4lountry, than the invention of engraving on 
steel has had upon that portion of its litera- 
ture, which requires the aid of the graver's il- 
lustrations. Ten years ago the introduction of 
eopper-plate engravings into a book, was at- 
tended with such a serious increase of expense, 
Ihat it operated almost as a prohibition : when 
they were introduced, either from the necsssity 
^ illustrating the text, or with the design of 
jrendering a work more attractive, they were, 
in general, confided to the burin of second- 
rate artists, and did not possess the advan- 
tfiges in their design or execution, which so hap- 



the Annu^ has laid them all under contri- 
bution. This important and desirable cliange, 
we have no hesitation in saying, is owing in 
a very great degree, to the recent discovery of 
engraving on steeL We should have informed 
our fair readers, to whom this latter class of 
publications has naturally proved particularly 
attractive, that it is not owing to any greater 
facility that steel gives to the engraver, or any 
diminution of expense which attends it, that it 
has been so generally adopted, for the contrary 
of these suppositions is the fact; but by a 
hardening process which the plate undergoes 
after the engraving is completed, it acquires 
a quality that allows from ten to twelve 
thousand impressions to be taken from it, with- 
out any material alteration in the clearness 
and brilliancy of the prints. Heretofore, a 
publisher in making his calculation of the price 
at which he could afford to sell his work tQthe 
public, had to take into account the very small 
number of impressions that his copper-plate 
would afford hun ; and the consequent addition 
to his expense, obli^d him to execute whatever 
he resolved on at the lowest rate ; in common 
parlance, to get his work done as cheaply as he 
could; and, iberefore, to employ those artists 
only, whose humbler talents brought them 
with^ hie price. Engravings on steel, from 
the gfeat number of impressions they yield, 
enable a publisher to go to a much greater cost 
in procurmg designs, and employing first-rate 
engravers; and it is not now at fdl unusual to 
see the very highest names in both branches of 
the art united, in the decoration of a book 
sold for a few shillings : this must, ere long, 
have a prodigious effect in extending the love 
and knowledge of the Fine Arts ; and we cor- 
dially wish success to the good work. 

We have been led into Utese observations by 
the inspection of the two parts already pul>- 
lisked, of the ** Illustrations of Ireland,** com- 
mencing with « Views in the Metropolis, and 
County of Dublin.** We hope that it may 
become as widely known, as its merits as a 
work of art justly entitle it to be : it is sold 
too, at a price that places it within the reach 
of all. Four VicAvs of the most interesting 
sOMies in our beautiful country, or of its cities, 
towns, and remarkable buildings, with letter- 



piiy distinguish similar productions of the 

present day. With the exception of the nmnes t pre«s descriptions, cost bnt a sliilling, though 



of Fuseli, Stothard, and perhaps one or two 
others, no royal academicians then lent their 
Aid to the illustration of our literature: the 
former never had the satisfaction of seeing his 
vigorous, though somewhat eccentric concep- 
tions done justice to, by any engraver of talent; 
and, although the latter has been in his old 
ace more fortunate than Fuseli, it is only 
since his designs have been less prized ; and his 
laurels ate shared with the host of young aspi- 
imnts utrho have since sprung up, to claim the 
gdmaration of the public Mab nous avons 
otuuig^ tout cela. The highest names in the 
Roysd Academy now willingly lend their best 
assistance to the illustration of all the various 
branches of our literature. The Drama has 
received the powerful aid, of Srairke and 
Mcvward. The charms of Poetry have been 
Heightened by the designs of Lesue, Martin, 
sjbd WefiftaUL Topography has found a new 
souvce of interest vrom the magic pencil of 
Turtier, Cakott, ColUns, and Protat ; and Bio- 
gmphy has to boast the assistance of the la- 
Aented Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Pickengill, 
iJMe^ aad JadDon. whilH that el^^ and 



formerly they could hardly have been procured 
for six times that sum. 

Out of the thirty-three drawings for the 
first eight numbers, twenty-three ore fi'om the 
well known and highly finished pencil of 
Greorge Petrie, Esq. R. H. A. ; and in stating 
this, we give a sufficient guarantee for their 
faithfulness, their tastefulness of choice as to 
sobiect, and their excellence in execution. If 
Ireland is proud of Moore as her poet, she 
may well rejoice in Petrie as her artist ; and 
we trust, ere long, to see hun employed on 
worics which will make his fame more gene- 
rally and proudly known, and reward his 
taste and talents as they deserve. Of his 
associates in the work, we know little ; but the 
drawings are, for the most part, grood, and 
well adapted to give strangers a faithral picture 
of the most remarkable views in our town and 
country scenery: they are, in general, well 
engraved, under the direction of Edward 
Goodall ; and if the work does not degenerate 
from its commencement, we trust, that it will 
meet that extensive encouragement which it 
deserves. 



The v^nette in the title-page of Part L 
*« Howth Light- House,* taken from a romantic 
and singular rock, called ** the Needles," is a 
very delightful production of Mr. Petrie's 
pencil, and the scene, which is a very peculiar 
and striking one, being so near Dublin, we are 
sure will tempt many to visit it. The point of 
view is admirably chosen, and shews what 
genius can effect, even with a subject of no 
very elevated character. The view of Dub- 
lin, from Blaquiere-Bridee, in the first num> 
ber, fails to give a just idea of the city. Mr. 
Petrie has made all he possibly could of it; but 
though it forms a pleasing picture altogether, 
with the noble bock ground, formed by the 
Dublin mountains, yet it does not give a satis- 
factory general view of Dublin; indeed, it h 
not easy to select a favourable point for this pur- - 
pose, for that from the rising g]]ound in the 
Park is now too hackneyed. The architec- 
tural views in the city are chosen with taste, 
and are enlivened with a geat variety of 
figures, in which Mr. Petrie is particularly- 
happy: they give an accurate representation 
of our great city as it is seen daily ; and we are 
sure Tnll be highly prized by strang^^ as a 
fiEuthful remcj^brancer of their visit to Dublin. 
The view ot College-street, the Post- Office, 
and the great Court-yard of Dublin Castle, 
in Part I. are very happy illustrations, as well 
as those of the Bank and Royal Exchange, in 
Part II. There are two views of the same 
Bri^e (the King's Bridge), in Part L whicli 
we think un-necessary, where so many more 
important, and more interesting subjects pre- 
sent themselves. 

The view of the inside of 'the Church of 
the Carmelite Friary, during the celebration 
of mass, is very fine, and took us by surprise, 
as we were not conscious of so splendid an in- 
terior of a building, remarkable for its plain 
appearance outside : it must be well worthy of 
a visit. 

Mr. Kirehoffer, another amiable and excel- 
lent Royal Academician, has contributed a 
very fiuthful drawing of Poula-Phuca Water- 
fall, in the county of Wicklow, with the bridge 
recently thrown over it, which, by-the-bye, 
adds very much to its picturesque effect. Pre- 
fixed to two of the illustrations in Part II. is the 
name of Austin ; and we are sorry to be obli- 
ged to say, that they do not appear to have 
any right to be in such company. By the way, 
there are views in the county of Kilkenny, 
and we do not see why they, as well as two 
views of Kilkenmf Castle, a building not yet 
in rerum natura, and two views in the county 
of Waterford, in the same Part, should be in- 
troduced in the first portion of a work» 
avowedly devoted to the "Metropolis and 
County of Dublin.** ^ 

We have devoted rather a larger space to 
this notice, than we had intended, but as it 
may be truly called a national work, we trust 
that an account of it will be acceptable to our 
readers, and induce such as have not yet seen 
it, to look at its embellishments. We should 
add, that the descriptions, which, however, we 
look upon as but a secondary matter in a work 
of this kmd, are "poor indeed ;*' destitute alike 
of taste and accuracy, and reflecting anything 
but credit on their compiler. We observe, too^ 
that Mr. Wright styles himself a Royal Hi- 
bemian Academician, which unless we have 
been altogether misinformed as to the rules of 
that body, cannot be the case, as he is certain!/ 
not an artifttf 
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Tofef and IBustrationSy chiefly intended for 
Yocmg Persons. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Dublin, published by the Religious Tract 
and Book Society. 
A series of stories intended apparently to an- 
swer the same purpose to the children of the 
educated classes, that the shorter and cheaper 
tracts are designed to effect with the children of 
the poor. This is not exactly the way that we 
should choose to teach our children religion, 
but we must do these tales the justice to ac- 
knowledge that they aJ-e written in a pious and 
christian spirit, and we do not hesitate to re- 
commend them as safe and profitable Sunday 
reading, for those young persons who are 
aheady well-mformed m the doctrmos and 
theory of religion, but who require it to be 
brought more home to their hosoms and busi- 
ness, that they may have the Divine Being, his 
love, his. attributes, and hb requirements, per- 
petually present in all their thoughts. ^ 



his LoHship with a deep sigh, ** and a taSmoxi who can judge only from the tasteless and 



too.'* Again, Mr. Baron once -passed sen- 
tence of transportation on a prisoner, by telling 
him in a tone of thunder, *« your indignant 
country shakes you from her shores ;" and excited 
the imagination of another oflendor who had in- 
curred a still seTerer penalty, by telling him, 
** the sun now rising in meri(fian splendour will 
shortly light you to an ignominious dissolution.** 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



Schiller's Briefwechsd mit Giithe von den 
Jakre MM bis 1805. 5. Th. 1827-29.— 
Stuttgard und Tiibingen. 

A man who after a long interval has met 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

LAW MAGAZINE. 

EvEKY profession is now provided with a 
well ctMiducted periodical, devoted to the pro- 
motion of iU interests, and the supply of its 
wants. To the general reader, the title 
** Law Magazine," would, we fear, prove very 
uninvUing, and certainly though there are 



shabby exhibitions of our provinciid theatres. 
The instmroental part of a performance is so 
correct, the chorusses so weU maintained, and 
an opera is not performed to show off oii€ actor, 
in the manner hi which an Irish audience is 
sometimes entertamed. The cause is partly 
owing to the genend sound and critical taste of 
the Germans, and partly to the encourageoMnt 
given by the princ^s, so as to secure rational and 
elegant and improving performances for their 
subjects. In Manheim, among other prodtK^ns, 
chiefly published in the Tkaiia, he wrote Fieskot 
and Cahale und Li^e. By these he soon became 
popular, thongh the last is a frightful picture 
of the corruption of a German moat serene 
court Driven, however, by his restless spirit, 
he roved from Manheim to Mainz, (Mentz,) 
to Leipsig, to Dresden, and in the course of 
that time wrote Don Carlos, the flrst Act 
of which he read to the Grand Duke of Weimar. 
This was the commencement of a friendship 
honorable alike to the prince and to the poet. 



articles- ^ch as the lives of eminent lawyers, | Uttle sympathy from the majority ot our readers, 
^chw'ould be entertaining to every scholar, | so few m this ultima Irlanda, can, compara- 
ran Uie work will not, on the whole, be likely j tively speaking, enjoy the transcendental beau- 
to obtam extensive ch-culation, outside the ties of this poetical enchanter ; yet the Enghsh 
]^ profession. This periodical has com- 1 readei^ can notjfind any author so similar to 

^W^ . it consists, for the most part, of concise ; old English, and so difficult to decipher, that 



again with the friend of his youth, who had as- 
sisted to foi-m his taste, to improve bis heart, 
and who had opened to him a store of endless ^ 
enjoyment, will he able to represent to his * 
mind the mournful pleasure with which we en- 
joyed the delightful correspondence of SchiSer 

with such a kindred spirit as Giithe. PuUished I . . . ,, . " • u j ♦ «^««j «^ 

now, after twcnty-tive years of silence in the,f»d which the former wished to extend even 
grave, it seems ks if the same friendly andlbeyond ^e./rave, for his mortal remains 
Lart-stirring voice were once again to recall , repose beside Schr^s, ^!^L^t*J^ 
the world to that admh^tion which was be- venerable GOthe shall at length be called 
stowed on him, (and never bestowed more from *« laboura and worldly honors, a place is 
justly,) while living, by aU who had souls to prepared for him by the side of his friends.-- 
ieel, and minds to r^Lol We have sonle mis- Schiller's poetiad exercises were mteirupted 
giving«,'however, that we shall meet ^r!th but repeated y by philosophiaJ «^d histon^ stu- 

p. . o* ., ,' ., ,„!»^.r J — dies; yet poetry seems still to have Iiad moat 

influence over bis mind. He thus expresses 
himself in one of bis letten to GOthe :— « I 



Sir eclipsed the Jurist, and deservedly, for it', Shak»peare,in true sublimity and fidelity to n«- 
r!;ir,ir with much more energy andture; but Schiller wrote m a character so like 



^ well written essayson doubtfulpoints of law, few^>yifl^u^dertakj the tr^^ Zt& 

vhich it professes to cU 

'^'f.Trl^^ofttS^ from making themselves as happy as and ^^^^^^^/^^JJ^f "^ 



toh itTroFe^rt'o clear un, for the great in the original. Well, we shall not quarreV ^dth 
IbS^tionofthestudent, and afso.therehaveap. those whose prejudices, or whose idleness, pre- 



cannot express to you how painful the feeling 
is, which I experience at quitting a production 
of this sort, (Gothe's Wilhclm Meister,) to 
look into matters of .philosophy. There all is 
so serene, yet so lively, so harmoniously re- 
solved, and so humanlfj true. Here all is so 
severe, so rigid, and abstract, and so extremely 
unnatural, because all nature is but Synthesis^ 
and all philosophy Antithesis. Indeed^ I dare 

remained 



1^ CcUod iBformatio"-' The life o^f'selvcs principally to these latter, to give them 
mucn pracuww «vtwm.*ai1 I Knmft nrromit of our author, and perhaps make 




^^^of^^is'^fe^^^^ happy to number some ofjur 

wer^wSh the most stirring times of English! fairest and dearest inends, the pleasing imj^bs- 



sists with the ideaof Amdyds ; periiaps I have 
remained more faithful to her, than our Kan^ 
tists will consider permitted or possible ; Ih:^ 
nevertheless, I do not feel the lem vividly the 
infinite contrast between life and reasoning ; and 



, me mwi* ovM.^.ft V. ^- — D --. I 7 , ,_ ^ ..^^ it„ 4i,^iv' nnt-iio^l ftK Hip 1 1 cannot help sometimes explaining as a defr. 

The sketch of the great Feame is sions made upon them by their pcrusui ot tiie ^ i , K e 



history. The skcicn or uie girrti, * ^'^^ "^ " i — ; -™ "*" 
ZnX better taste, and ^-^^ ^^^^^f J")^^^ ^^.^^li^*'". 
which Brouffham has so repeatedly proclaimed, 
that the %hest professional attainments are 



Frederick Schiller was bom on the 1 0th 
of November, 1759, at Marbach, in Wirtcm- 
"*!" •t!^:^«^trble 'with general and compre- berg. He was the only son of a Lieutenant in 
j»ot ."^I^^^^^^ tattle' of theWe'sservire, and was early placed at the 

^"^•W rMven in an appudix, from Car&«.A«fe, in Stuttgnrd, where he studied sur- 
S^rWe exiL^th^foUowing'^Jmecdotes:- gery, and afready gave proofs of his exa ted 
which -w^e ex iruc ^^ n,,rticulariv attentive imagination, which were not, however, at all 

well received by his superiors in that unima- 



.. Mr. Justice was ptirticularly 

during the whole of his cn^cuit, to t^i^ arrange- 
Bient of the gallery, and the comfort of the 
^ntry girls and bumpkms who came to stare 
Th^ and on one occasion he actmdly broke 
Tff a^mming up with " Mr Under Shenff, I 
diould he glad to know what that fat man 
J^ by %Temng agamst those two young 
w^ S^tSe thhti row of the pJlery." And 
Zl another occasion, he singularly diversified his 
renlv to an honourable foreman of a grand jury, 
Wsomewhat8hnilarparenthesi3--"i^ally Mr. 
Foreman, I am so exhausted, so woni out with 
ike conduct, the outrageous conduct--(note, 
the witness, amongst other F^^^f ^^vJlfP^;^"; 
. ^1--* «,Vo+ >i« dffnosed to was, < as 

jaymg. 



that what he deposed to was. 



«reM God madeapples'>-of the witness m the 
^ thaW-^there now is another n»«n steading 
^ S^ery with his hat ou, and," added 



ginative profession. He published his first 
poems in 1775, but nothing of extraordinary 
excellence appeared till his Robbers, in 1780, 
which produced, as every body knows, an im- 
mense sensation throughout Germany, and 
brought him into disgrace with the Govern- 
ment, on account of some obnoxious passages 
the play contained. He was obliged to fly to 
Manheun, where, af^er haying practised for 
a while, as surgeon to a regiment, he was en- 
gaged as Dramatist to the Theatre, which, as 
m some other cities of Germany, was rising by 
the genius and taste of Iffland, Kotzebue, 
GOthe, &c, as authors, and Winter, Mozart, 
and others, as musical composers. The thea- 
tres in the smallet states of Germany, are kept 
up in a manlier totally incomprehensible t« one 



ciency in my nature, what, in a more serene 
moment, I must consider as a natural property 
of the thing itself. This much is, however 
certain, the poet is the only true man, and the 
best philosopher is only a caricature in compa- 
rison of him." 

Schiller's great historical attainments were^ 
however, of vast use to him in his dramatic con^ 
positions, as he has uniformly preserved a strik- 
ing and delightful jfropriety of character and 
scene, in which respect he, of course, smrpassed 
our own Shakspeare, who was not veiy parti- 
cular as to a metabasis of time and oountry^ 
but represented human nature in large and ge- 
neral features, as it appears in all men and all 
times. His historical acquirements Schiller aba 
employed in writing a History of the Revolution 
of the Netherlands, under Phihp the Second, 
on undertaking which he never completed, and 
which was su^^ested to him by Watson's admi- 
rable work, which being a general History of 
Philip, of course, gives only a short account of 
that memorable struggle between tyranny and 
liberty, ^hut was sufficient to fire a soul like 
Schiller's, open as it was to e^ery thiag gene- 
roui and noble ; we would only refer our mdMt 
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to the charaeter of th« Mutpiii» in Don Carioe, 
and to some of hb ipeeGliety for the erquiiite 
feelings of SchiUer on that inspiring n&ject* 
Another work was one which is now pretty 
generally known and read, espedallr'since Mr. 
Constable*8 publication of it in his Miscellany, 
we mean the Thirty Years' War. In 1789, 
he was appointed Professor Extraordinary of 
Philoeophy at Jena, after having for some time 
assisted in the publication of the Mercwr, along 
with Wieland. In 1794 commenced his friend- 
ship with G5the, on the occasion of publishing 
the Horen, a most extraordinary monthly pe- 
riodical, commenced in January 1795. The 
main object of it was, to tell the German public, 
that they were still very ignorant in matters of 
taste and criticism, and that they could and 
would enlighten them on these important sub- 
jects. Their first contributors were Fichte, in 
the philosophical department, Woltman, in the 
historical. Von Humboldt, Herder, Jacobi, 

and Meyer. In this work appeared a great ' you can only anticipate. Moreover, if, being 
many of Schiller's best smaller pieces, as is a dweller in London, you be very voracious ot 
easily seen by the number of them marked the first intelligence, and wish to see and hear, 
1795-96 among his poems. This was also the rather than judge Homerically, by report, why 
first occasion of the letters lately published, then you may march down to the House, and 



THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

One never is properly sennble of the honor 
and glory of living m liondon, till the Parlia- 
ment meets. Then, indeed, you feel that you 
are a dweller in the head of the Empure ; and 
that aU other places are but subservient mem- 
bers. How pleasant to find on the breakfast 
table, a report of all that took place in the 
Houses of Parliament during the last nigkt, 
while you snored (if ever you are guilw of 
such an enormity,) at your ease, just comfort- 
ably warm under nine pairs of blankets. The 
thing comes fresh to you, you have it as soon 
as any one else ; whereas, when you are at a 
distance from the capital, notwithstanding 
Macadamiied roads, and fast coaches, and 
steam packets, which bear news along, swift as 
the stream of the " arrowy Rhone,** still you 
feel that your newest news is old to some peo- 
ple, and that they are then in possession of what 



which commence in 1794, the first beii\g an 
invitation to G&the to contribute to the Horen, 
and many subsequent ones referring to the same 
subject. This publication excited numerous 
animadversions, which occasioned severe repri- 
sals in the Xenien, an epierammatic produc- 
tion, abo written by Schiller and GK)the, 
jointly, and sometimes unjustifiably severe upon 
excellent authors, as for instance the StoUbei^ 
Schiller was lonff a rictim to extreme ill-health, 
which deeply affected his mind as well as body : 
thus he writes to G5the, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1794:— 

** I accept your kind invitation with great 
plea^re, yet with the earnest petition that you 
may not reckon on me in one point, as to your 
domestic arrangements ; for, alas ! my cramps 
oblige me commonly to devote my whole mom- 
iag to sleep, because they give me no repose 
during the night, neither can you reckon upon 
me any hour of the day. You will, therefore, 
pennit nie to consider myself as a mere stranger 
in your house, and, by letting me isolate my- 
self, to escape making any one depend upon my 
health. Order, which does good to every one else, 
is my most dangerous enemy, for I have only to 
intend something certain, at some certain time, 
to be sure not to be able to accomplish it." 

Thb wretched state of health fell particu- 
larly heavy on him in unfavourable weather, 
the following passage describes the genial influ- 
ence of Spring upon his mind, and illustrates a 
curious but welLknown psychological truth, 
in such a highly g^ifted genius as Schiller's : — 
"27th Feb. 1795. 

M If the favourable days which we have here 
are also enjoyed by you, I wish good luck to 
the fourth book of WiUidm Meister. This an- 
nouncement of Spring has very much refreshed 
roe, and poured out over my business a new life 
which it very much wanted. How are we, 
notwithstanding our boasted independence^ tied 
to the powers of nature, and what is our will, 
if nature fails?.. That, over which I have been 
broto^^ these.five weeks, a mild look from the 
nA«h«» develqied within me in three days; 
carti^i^f my attention heretofore had mepa^ 
ilMs d«velo|Mt«Bnt^ but its maturity i owe to 
tlie wqpning'stm.!*. : 

^ W4B shall rei^an to these laterMtingvoltaDes 
•nMfB^, ... ■';:.■: 



if you are not an M. P. a remote poesibilitv, 
the mention of which, I trust, the gentle 
reader will pardon, you may pay your half 
crown, and get jammed into the gallery, whence 
you will issue by and bye, ** a sadder and a 
wiser man," by various sage and solemn reflec- 
tions upon how two-and-sixpence might have 
been better spent. 

If you were an * Irishman in London,' last 
Thursday, you would, of course, have been 
down to the House, at the opening of the 
doors, to see the "grate O'Conuell,'* member 
for Catholic Ireland, to say nothing of the 
County of Clare, take his seat. But as you 
were not, I shall tell you all about it, so that 
you shall have the knowledge, and be saved all 
the waiting, starvation, crushing, half crown 
paying, and a million other miseries endured by 
your countryman, and very faithful servant, 
who inditeth this epistle for your instruction. 

The gallery was opened a little before two 
o'clock, when in rushed the crowd, which had 
previously assembled on the stairs. A gentle- 
man from the country, who stood next me, 
underwent the ordinary fate of rural gentle- 
men, in having his pocket picked; but the 
bills it contain^ being, as he said, neither ac- 
cepted nor endorsed, he took his seat with trye 
English sang froid, determined, that it would 
in no whit diminish the loss of his bills, to 
abandon the position for which he had just 
paid his half crown. For the first two hours 
there was no amusement for our money, save 
in looking at a solitary member, who now and 
then came in to stick up his name in the par- 
ticular place which he intended afterwards to 
occupy ; amongst these I perceived Sir James 
Mackintosh, who walked in after his usual cau- 
tious fashion, with spectacles on nose ; and after 
putting up his own name, examined with deli- 
berate care, the names already posted up on 
his side of the house ; and then quietly wuked 
over to the Treasury side, and examined with 
equal accuracy the names there, as if he thought 
it possible he, might find those of some of liis 
old compitpions, even in the seats of the n4- 
nisterialists. 

A little before five .o'clock, . the Speaker 
having taken the chair, and asked ff any mem- 
bers were, to be sworn, Mr. O'CoaneU came 
fdrmted, and was sworn by the. Clerk, t^t the* 



table, according to the usual fonn ; after whiak 
he advanced to the Speaker, to •* shake hands,** 
as the phrase is ; but the coi^mtulatory coai- 
quassation, remmded me, of Byron's maaiier 
of touchiii^ Lord Chancellor Eldon's palm, op 
a similar occasion, it bore about as much re- 
semblance to a raal Irish shake hands, as a 
drop of icy-cold water does to a screeching hoi 
tumbler of whiskey punch. The great Dan 
took his seat at first m^h up on the uH of tha 
Speaker, between Whittle Harvey and Joey 
Hume ; but after a while changed hii posttiosi» 
getting nearer the floor, and to the end next 
the cross benches. 

Assuredly no Irishman would have been 
struck with deep respect for the intellectual or 
oratorical powen of the House, on Thursday 
evening. The mover of the Address, who 
made his appearance in full dress military uni» 
form, spoke away glibly enough, until he cama 
to a d«ul stop in the words, which he had evi- 
dently gotten off by heart. Your. Englisht 
however, are a cool people — ^he floundered no^ 
nor seemed much embarrassed ; but diving his 
hand into his pocket, drew tbo^from his writ- 
ten oration, and examining carefully for the 
proper spot, gathered up the thread of his dia- 
course ; and bolting out of his staad-still iuim 
a hand-gailop, proceeded smoothly as beforot 
with his lesson of repetition : he described the 
administration in such terms as would have 
been more than smiled at, had an Irishmiaa 
used them. He called it a Toryadministra- 
tion, actiuff on Whig principles. The seconder 
of the Address had a very ludicrous a|^>eaF* 
ance in hb city uniform, *' all covered with 
lace." He looked amaxingly like a servant ia 
state livery, and warned, doubtless, by the in^ 
terlude in the preceding speech, or dubious of 
the efficacy of the Mncmonical system, he remd 
his n>eech, ab initio ad finem ; familiar as this 
had been to us in the Chamber of Deputies al 
Paris, we could havQ spared it here. 

Sir Edward KnatchbuU spoke as he alwaya 
does, boldly, plainly, fluentiy, and like an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, with a sound clear 
head, and a fair portion of John BuU's preju- 
dices and peculiarities. Mr. Peel was smooth 
and middlinfi: — Lord Blandford blunt and ve* 
hement, declaring for the utility of speeches of 
ten minutes long, and better attention to tha 
business of the people, who were^ as he af- 
firmed ** disgusted"* with the House. Lord 
F. Gower was fluent and gentiemanly; but 
he indul|[^ in the most extraordinary spe* 
cies of attitudini|ing that ever I beheld^ 
Brougham sat dark as night; and cast now 
and then a gaie of seeming half wonderment^ 
half contempt, at the Secretary for Ireland* 
who stood q^posite to him. 

But come we to the O'ConnelL AfU/t all 
there is nothing very particular to describe.—. 
Sensible of the nature of the place in which 
he was, he adapted his versatile abilitiea to 
it, and was well and favourably received.— i- 
There was to me a *< joy of home,** in tha 
sound of hi& broad, briUismt, brassy brogue, as 
it roUed forth in its strength, and filled the build- 
ing ; and it was an agreeable relief firom tha 
lisping dandyism of toue and manner, which* it 
must be confessed, is but too prevalent in tha 
lower House. The sound of Daniel's voioe^ 
came o'er my ear like the sweet aouth^* as ha 
poured forth the broad vowels of dear Mun- 
ster. When he got on his legs^ he drew faim^ 
self up to his best height ;^and folding his arau^ 
ha told the Aooee^that <' pc^ps ha had liccla 
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to auKff that would aither interest or inttnict 
tkem OB the present occasion ; but he would 
make no apaulogy for what he was goinff to 
•aaj, more than this, that as he expected they 
would hear him pretty often, he would be 
brief;** and then he dashed along in his own 
easy manner, making some very good hits, 
which toid upon the House, and he was, through- 
out, listened to with very great attention. — 
At his concluding observation, indeed, about 
*• sitting from day to day,** until a remedy for 
the dbtoeeses of the people was devised, there 
was a pretty general laugh; but what the 
Honourable Members found of the liidicrous 
in this observation, I had not the skill to dis. 
cover. In sober sadness, the House— I speak 
of it merely as an assembly of public speakers, 
miade but a very sorry appearance on Thurs- 
iay evening. No Uioi^ht was sent forth 
whidi bcnre upon it the Ught of ffenius, — no 
ex pre ss i on that seemed to a^ire beyond the 
mbitious mediocrity. 
Your faithful correspondeAty 



[This letter was intended for our last Num- 
Wr, butpress of matter compelled us to defer 
it; the less reluctantly, that we thought it 



•OBtained salt enough to keep a week without 
growing stale.] 



ORIGINAL. CORRESPONDENCE. 



Psrlt, 15th Febnurj. 
The c<^ weather has again returned ; the 
thermometer, which for several days had been 
as high as fnm five to nine d^pjees, is now 
«|ain at sero. The accounts from the pro- 
TiDoes, «nd firom foreum countries, are very dis- 
tresriog, as to the effects produced by the in- 
tensity of the cold. At Berlin several per- 
sons hare been frozen to death, as also at Stutt- 
gani where the thermometer was on the 2d 
mstant, at 25 degrees below zero. At Mul- 
e ddinst 



I the 9d instant, the cold was almost 
as severe as at Stnttgard, several persons were 
frosen to death ; and in a house badly sheltered, 
a poor woman and two children were found fro- 
amin their bed. 

Considerable sensation has been excited here 
by the appearance of a pamphlet, on the cele- 
brated vioUn player, Paganini; the general 
notice of this extraordmary musician, ii very 
deverly done, but the most important part of 
the pamphlet b that which contradicts the re- 
port of Paffanini*$ having committed murder ; 
this report nad been for a long time fully be- 
Beved ; and yet it is worthy of remark, that 
it was current nearly two years, and occasioned 
ceat coldness towards raganini witliout his 
being aware of its existence. In April, 1828, 
whim he was giving concerts at Vienna, in the 
course of a criticism, highly flattering to the 
Busifciaa as to his talents, the writer expressed 
artonishment that such a man should labour 
mider an imputation calculated to excite hor- 
ror amongst his hearers; this, to Paganini, 
strange remark, induced him to enquire of the 
anthor'what was meant, and he was then told 
thai he was generally considered to have been 
gnflty of poisoning his wife at IVfihrn. Paga- 
■ini instantly iq>pued to the magistrates to in- 
s6tirte an enquiry, which turned out completely 
w a kkh ctonij; it was proved that Paffanini 
had been the vk^im of a mistake. Whilst he 
was at Ibfilan another vidin phiyef was really 
arreeted for the murder of his wife, and a re- 
pvt having gM aKroad that a eelebnited' violin 



player sojourning at Milan, had been guilty of 
this crime, the public unfortunately fixed it 
unon Paganini* M. Lafbnt, the first violin 
player to the King of France, has, in reference 
to this pamphlet, addressed a long letter to the 
French pajpers, contradicting a statement made 
in ^t, of^ his having been completely defeated 
by Paganini in a trial of skill at Milan ; M. 
Lafont, however, speaks in the highest possi- 
ble terms of the musical talent of his oppo- 
nent. 

The Vohtr contains a curious, I will not 
say a true account, of a strange freak of na- 
ture, which throws the Napcueon child, and 
even the Siamese boys into the back ground ; 
it ii stated, that as i| gentleman was walking 
with his wife, who was in an advanced state 
of pr^^nancy, she observed on the outside of a 
gate, a large printed placard — JoH appartement 
gand d loutr — the lady had a longing for this 
placard, and as her husband refused to steal it 
for her, a quarrel ensued, which very much 
affected the lady. On the birth of* the child, 
which took place several years ago, some 
strange marks were perceptible on the body, 
which in the course of time became distinct, 
and were found to be the very words which 
were on the placard, viz. :— Jio/i appartement 
garni d louer. 

Letters have been received from the Morea, 
dated January 2d, stating that the heat of the 
climate has been very destructive to the topo- 
graphical brigade, which was sent out by the 
French government; only five persons sur- 
vived, aiid they are said to be so debilitated as 
scarcely to value existence. 

There is very little new in the theatrical 
world ; the favourite Theatre for some time 
pa^ has been the Italian, which, however, is 
to close in little more than a month. At the 
Acadhnk JRojfoUt the celebrated dancer. Tag 
lioni, continues to draw good houses ; but the 
musical part of the entertainments at this 
Theatre, is almost beneath criticism. 

London, Febmary nth. 

The fashionable people are now moving n 
pidly iq) to town, whidi, however, is by no 
means so full as it usually is at this season ; 
the clubs, indeed, are much frequented, and 
they seem to increase in number with the de^ 
dine of splendour in lai^e families. At the 
Athenaeum the applications for admission are 
beyond belief; and the same may almost be 
said of every other club; even the Literary 
Union, which is but of recent date, has now 
neariy seven hundred members. 

In the theatrical circles, the chief topic of 
conversation is the divorce of Miss Love from 
her husband, Captain Calcraft ; it is generally 
thought that Lord Harborough wiU marry 
her. This, however, must be a mistake, as 
no action has been brought in the lower courts 
for crim. con. Mr. Calcraft merely gets a 
divorce a mensft et thoro ; to enable the parties 
to many again, a divorce, a vinculo matrimo- 
nii must be obtained, by means of a bill before 
the Houses of Pariiament, founded upon the 
action in the lower court. 

The new^pers have all been in error, in 
stating that Captain Dillon, who discovered the 
fate of La Perouse, has been engaged by the 

* Psgminiwas eondalDBed to Cbe fsnen. bat not 
for moadsr. tmid it was whUtt hs rsmsined in **daraBos 
rile,** that be compost tiiMe splendid ooacertos ff r the 
feorth ttrinf , as hia violin nsppened then norortik 
gstdf to g oeaee i bat ene, Sad hs wasnnabls to supply 



French government to make another voyag# 
of discovery, connected with the same events 
I have the authority of Captain Dillon for 
stating, that his intended voyage will be of s 
very different nature ; his object is, however^ 
for the present a secret. 

The only publications of interest during the 
last week, have been CaiUie's Timbuctoo, voL 
1 ; and the Memoirs of the Countess du Barri, 
mistress of Louis 15th, vol. 1. Some letters 
from Paris state, that doubts are entertained 
of the authenticity of Cailli^i relation. With 
respect to the memoirs of the Countess du Barri 
I have only to observe, that it is an autobio- 
graphy full of anecdote, and highly interesting 
to all who can feel an interest in the memoirs 
of a profligate woman, and a description of 
the vices and intrigues of a court. Madame 
du Band's memoirs, if generally read, would 
do more to bring royalty into contempt, than 
the united efforts of all the liberals and ra<Ucals 
of every country. 



* THE DRAMA. 

Otway's Tragedy of Venice Preterved, was 
performed at our Theatre on Monday evening, 
in which Miss Smithson appeared as Belvidera. 
So much extravagant praise has been lavished 
on this lady by the French critics, for her per- 
formances on the Continent, that one would 
have been led to imagine some new laminarr 
had appeared in the theatrical firmament, which 
would eclipse the glories of Siddons and 
O'Neill, who so long shone with such brilliancy 
in our hemisphere. Though, from former re- 
collections of Miss Smithson, we were never 
inclined to give credence to diose inflated pa- 
negyrics of our Parisian neighbours, yet wo 
must admit that on Monday evening, she exhi- 
bited evidences of great improvement, and many 
characteristics, which entitle her to assume, if 
not the highest, at least, a leading rank in 
tragic reprebentation. Her enunciation is dis- 
tinct, and her action truly graceful, united to a 
dignified deportment, and a countenance capa- 
ble of much, and varied expressiim. In the 
earlier scenes of the play, we were not so much 
interested, but in the last act she developed 
powers of a superior order ; we would, however, 
consider her acting much more true to naturd, 
were it divested of some of the mannerism of 
the French school, in which she appears to have 
been studyix^. Mr. Calcraft will excuse us 
when we say he is not adapted for such parts 
BB Pierre s in his peculiar line, no one can please 
us more, nor does he in any thing absolutely 
offend, but his /brte does not lie in the higher 
walk of tragedy. -Mr. Cooke evinced much 
discrimination and judgment in his delineation 
of the querulous and uxorious Jaffier — but he 
lacks physical energy, and what is termed, << a 
ffood stage face," which are essential requisites 
m an actor of his pretensions. 

Of the minor characters in the play we shall 
not now speak, as we intend, in a future num- 
her, to advert moreparticulariy to this neglected 
deMrtment of the Theatre. 

Mr. Dowton appeared, on Saturday^ 
in Lord Glengairs comedy ; and Mr. 
Masaniello : the house was but ind 
Mr. Hprn gave the songs wittihis u&u 
ness, oei0; execution, jrood taa^ and^ 
prtssionTr.'bu^lus vmce is incapable' of pr^id 
thoie ^fkcU of piano and firi^, in ~^^ 
mueh of the power of Brahafia eoiii, . _,^ ,jr^ . 
without whkh, no public sing^, idiatey^ nai^S^ ^- "'S 
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be bis otber qtmlificationB, can take any but a 
second rate station in the ranks of dramatic 
fame. This inferiority of power in Mr. 
Horn, ia compared with that of the great vo- 
calist we have named, is particularly observable 
in the last scene of MasanieU<^ in which the 
beautifiil arias, " the Barcarole," and " my Sis- 
ter Dear,** are repeated with such happy effect. 
It is, probably, in the recollection of the reader, 
whdt a touclung pathos Mr. Braham commu- 
nicated to these melodies, chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, by the subdued tone in which he gave 
them the second time, compared with that with 
which he had delighted his hearers an hour 



\i4thout pathos, and without beauty. Has this 
lady never heard the divine Pasta? Miss 
Byfield must also learn to articulate her words, 
which she might easily do by straining her voice 
less ; and finally, she snould shake less, or rather 
not at all, until she knows how, for at present 
it is not properly a shake, it is only a cackle, or 
break on the one note. If Miss Byfield will 
attend to these hints, she may become an ex- 
cellent, though perhaps not a first rate vocalist, 
and we shall rejoice at her success. 

At Co vent- Garden, Bishop's adaptation of 
La Gazza Ladra, aided by the powerful ta- 
lents of Miss Paton, has become Wghly attrac- 



earlicr in the same strains. In the first, there I tive. At the rival house, a Piece, translated 
was the energy of an heroic character in the | from the French by Planche, called the " Na- 
vigour of manhood, and under the influence of 
strong excitement : but in the repetition, the 



expression w^as that of a man on whom the 
hand of death was pressing heavily, and who 



tional Guard,*' has also proved profitable to the 
treasury of Mr. Price. 

It appears from the authorized accounts pub- 
lished in the French journals, that at the thir- 



roused %vith difficulty, to an indistinct ^ teen theatres which Paris contains, one hundred 
sense of the persons and events by which , and scvei^ty-five new Pieces were produced dur- 
he was surrounded. This repetition, which 'ing the year 1829, of which the VaudeviUef or 



is nqt a mere copy, like a duplicate 'impression 
of the same print, but rather like an oftrack, 
Saiaii and powerless, yet preserving, with minute 
fidelity, every line of the original, is at once the 
most beautiful, as well as original idea of the 
piece. Yet it was in this that Mr. Horn was 
most strikingly ineffective ; conscious of the in- 



Ballad 
tion. 



OpeM, furnished the greater proper- 



MUSia 



instant. The auditory assembled on the occa- 
sion was highly fashionable, and we noticed a 
number of amateurs in the room ; the selection 
of music consisted entirely of the works of 
foreign composers, with the exception of the 
Venite Adoremus of Webbe, which was first in- 
troduced instrumentally, and by a sudden and 
pleasing transition dianged to a vocal quar- 
tette, in which harmony was combined with 
masteriy eflfect, we were also particularly 
struck with an Adagioi^nd Waltz, for four 
voices by Beethoven, and a vocal Overture, by 
Zwing, of a novel and fantastic character. — 
Messrs. Zeugheer and Lidel Herrmann, the 
former on the Violin, and the latter on the 
Violincello, delighted their audience by the 
performance of two beautiful concertos, the 
production of Mayseder and Homberg, in 
which they displayed a highly finished style, 
and wonderful facility of execution. On the 
-vHiole the Messrs. Hermann are a most 
talented family, and well worthy the support 
of every lover of music 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



On Monday evening last, the Anacreontic 
Society treated their friends with their first 
ability of his voice to fill the house, he was | private Concert for the Season, at the Rotunda. 
a£raid to decrease its power, and gave the songs The Room displayed a galaxy of beauty and of 
with the same vigour as before, there was conse- fashion, such as we have seldom seen assembled 
quently no contrast, no perceptible diminution ' on a similar occasion. The Orchestra was led 



of force, no delicate gradation of the lights and 
shades, as in a picture placed in a dim light — 
nothing, in short, to affect the feelings, by a 
pathetic expression of the altered circimistances 
in which the character was placed before us. — 
In this, therefore, we think Mr. Horn erred — 
as the contrast should, at all events, have l>eeu 
marked ; and as he had not the power to give 
greater energy to the songs in the first instance, 
he should, at least, have g^ven them less in the 
second; and though, by doing so, he might 
probably have pleased the thoughtless and inju- 
dicious less, who estimate the goodness of the 
music by the greatness of the noise, he would 
certainly have satisfied the skilful and reflecting 
part of his hearers more. We oflTer these re- 
marks to Mr. Horn in a kind spirit ; his defects 
are generally those for which he is not account- 
able — those resulting from a vocal organ of in- 
ferior and uncertain power, but he rarely sins 
against good taste, and just musical expression — 
far more rarely, indeed, than the great vocalist, 
with whom we have, in the present instance, 
compared him. 

In the same spirit, we shall oflTer one or two 
observations to Miss Byfield. This lady has 
considerable powers, and appears to us to im- 
prove, but she has also great defects, and much 
to learn before she can become a really fine 
singer. The greatest of these is her eternal 
eflTort to sing loud, a fault of the worst character 
in a woman's singing, and one to which unfor- 
tunately, they seem wonderfully prone. Shaks- 
pcare says, or at least makes Lear say, that 
a voice ever sofl, gentle and low, is an ex- 
cellent thing in woman — and so it is, and 
we have often wished that our second rate female 
vocalists were of the same opinion, when they 
were distracting our ears with their discordant 
screams. With Miss Byfield there is no piano, 
no diminuendo, and no true cresmdo, because 
tliere is no contrast. It is therefore mere 
gallery singing, without impassioned expression, 



by Mr. Alday, with his usual ability, and pre- 
sented all the Amateur talent of which thisj 
city boasts. The Concert commenced with a 
grand Symphony of 'Beethoven's, which was, 
mdeed, finely performed. The stringed instru- 
ments were most effective on the occasion ; und 
of this our readers may judge, when we inform 
them that amongst those presiding were Messrs. 
Alday, Barton, Pigott, Fallon, and two of the 
Herrmans. 

Mr. Latham was particularly happy in the 
Aria, " Sei Morelli,** by Cimaroso; and a Di- 
vertisement for the Violincello, consisting of 
airs from La Dame Blanche, by Mr. Pigott, 
was warmly applauded. Nothing could be finer 
than his execution of <* Rohm Adair ;** it was 
full of taste and feeling, and remarkable for 
that ease and brilliancy of execution, as vreH as 
mellowness of tone, for which Mr. Pigott is so 
deservedly distinguished in his performance on 
this instrument. 

Mr. James Barton captivated all present, by 
his admirable performance of a Solo, arranged 
for the Violin by De Beriot, and which, we do 
not hebitate to say, was the principal feature 
in the entertainment of the night — his exe- 
cution of the more rapid passages displayed at 
once a celerity and precision truly wonderful, 
and where pathos was required, he was ex- 
quisite, in fact Mr. Barton left us nothing to 
wish for, but that his talents were employed in 
a more extended and profitable sphere. 

The concert concluded with Haydn*s Grand 
Chorus, " The Heavens are telling,** the ef- 
fect of which was truly sublime. We have now 
to close this notice with congratulating our 
fellow citizens, on the possession of so much 
native talent as we saw collected on this 
occasion, and on the existence of a society 
so eminently calculated to cultivate and ad- 
vance musical science in this country. 

The Messrs. Herrman gave then: first con- 
cert since theur return to this tity, on the 11th 



We have been again favoured with another 
Poem from the same source from which w^ 
gave the beautiful lines " To Blodie,** in our 
last ; and we have the expectation of being, 
from time to time, the means of rescuing fr6m 
oblivion all that remains of one of the x^Mt 
highly-gifted men, whom we have ever known. 
He is now « passed into the skies,** and beyond 
our flattery or our praise. But he shall liVe 
in his verees, and his fellow-countrymen shall 
know how much talent has been lost to them 
for ever, for want of a protector ! 

Spirit of Music! wbo dost sit 
At rise of ftun, "mid roseate bowers. 

Or sigh 'St. when eveniiur shadows lilt. 
O'er beds of sweetest flowers c. 

Biit lovest best the wHchinir Iniiir 
When fflAnrlnginoonbeanis pl«y 

On forest dark, and mln'd tower-^ 

\M)en, as if suojert to thy sway. 
Their tfilrcr light illumes tlie Ben, 
And wakes the tides tor harmony I 

Oh ! iBtt thnt hoiu", in land afar, 
How oft is heard the soft guitar. 

Which wakes the heai t to love : 
How often on the ravish 'd ear. 
The evcn-song of Gondolier, 

Bursts as from heaven above I 

Oh gentle spirit, o'er tiie wliole 

Of Nature's works b breath'd thy soul : 

Tliy voice is heard in dashing fountains. 

In riUiies grcen—on hi athy mountains | 

And when the thunders roll. 

The lightning's flash diqilays thy form. 

Floating in beauty 'mid the storm ! 

And diould not nature bow to tiiee, 

Si«ter of Love and Poesy 7— 

When even the angelic chmrs. 
With saintly rantioe strike their lyres. 
To praise the Deityl 

O music, at^y magic call, 

The human passions rise and fall : 

•Tis thine to soothe the breast— 
Thou biddest care and grief be still. 
Obedient to thy sovere^ will. 

They quickly sink to rest 

Then Music, be with rotes crown'd^ 
With laurel wreaths thy tonples bound. 

Which Justly thou may'st wear ; 

Say where shalt thou be found f 
Alas I thou art too bright— too fair. 

Too much a spirit of the air, 

Fnr earthly offprings : 
And yet is not thy form displav'd 
In all Its native csiarms array *d. 

When sings? 

Then let us wreath, of roses fair, 
Chaplctn for her flowing hair : 
A double wreath to ho* is due. 
Both M^^c's crown, and Be«Qty*S tMk 
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SONNET. 
TUE RUINS OP KILMALLOCK. 

What mined shnpM of feudal pomp are there^ 

AU in tbe moonllglit fading sUentljr ! 
The castle with its proad baronial idr, 

Liftinff its tried ramparts frowninffly ; 
The GoUAc street, where Desmond'd chivalry 

Dwell in their pride : the cloistered hoa«e of prayer, 
And gate towers moulaering where the fttreams moan by, 
K<nv, but the owl's lone liaant, and foxee lair. 

Here, once, tbe miffht of prinoely Dei^mond flashed; 
Rk courtiers knelt, tu:} steeUdad squadrons rushed, 

Hla white-stoled priesta poured forth their sacred 
strain. 
Here beauty bowed her l^ad, and saoiled, and blushad : 
And what of all the^ie glmie% now remain ? 

Tlie diamel of yon aMecrated fane! 

A.deV 

[We are delighted to be able to promise several snc- 
eeasive Sonnets on intertntii^ local scenery in the 
Sootk of Ireland, from the pen of the same distin- 
guished Anthor.—Eo.] 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

U8T OF NEW BOOKS. 
Sydenkam. or Memoirs of a Man of the World, 3 vols, 
pott 8vo. £1. lis. 6d. boards.— Angelo's Reminlsoences, 
Vol. lUBro. 15s. boards— Groves* Stories from the His- 
tory of Greece. S voU. 18ma At. half-bound— Tlie Chris, 
tian Phyaiolofflst, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards— Balfour's 
Weeds and WildHowers, oost 8vo. 9a. 6d. boards— Ma. 
nnal of the Economy of the Human Body, 12mo. as. 6d. 
boards— Bailcer's Select Orations of Demosthenes, 
royal Iftno. 8e. 6d. boards— Londonderry's War in 
OennaBy and France, 4to. £2. 12ii. Gd. boards— 
TlMaretby*a Diary and Correspondence, 3 vols. 6va 
£L 8b. boards— llie Modem Traveller. 90 vols. I8mo. 
X8L 5*. boards— Pttman's AJax of Sophocles, 8vo. ds. 
boards— Traasaetions of the Agricnltural and HorU- 
cBkiiral Society of India, Vol. I. 8vo. lOs. boards— 
Monoirt of Madame du Barrl, VoL L royal ISmo. 6b. 
dotlfr— Davy's Consolations in Travel, foolscap, As. 
bowda— Taylor's ftance and Normaody, 12dm». 6s. 
ihatp Tlamilton on Redemption, ISma 2b. od. boards— 
The Tteasee, 12ma as. 6d. boards— Hamilton on DueU 
Iktf . VoL L ISmo. 5s. boards— Davenport's Supplement 
to the Amateur'^ Perspective, 4to. ids. boards. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Connected with Literature, the Arts, Eduoattont ^ 

Notice^Temperanoe Sodetiet. 

THE Friends of Temperance Societies, 
who lately associated themselves for the purpose 
of collecting and circulating information relative to 
the evils of Intemperance, and the means of its sup. 
pression, having Seen caUed upon, from various re- 
spectable qiurters, to extend their exertions, and to 
submit the American Plan to the Public, hereby apprise 
benevolent persons, of every class, that they are ready 
to receive, in writing, the Names and Residenpcs of 
such individuals as are willing to co-operate with them. 
The following Resolutions are proposed as the Basis of 
a General Society : — 

" That any person subscribing the constitution (or 
Resolutions) shall be a Member of the Society." 

"That We, the Members of this Society, believing 
that the use of Intoxicating Liquors if, for persons in 
health, not only unnecessary but hurtful, and that the 
practice is the cause of forming Intemperate habits, 
and that while it is continued, the evils of Intempe- 
rance can never 6e prevented : do therefore agree to 
abstain from the use of Distilled Spirits, except as a 
Medicine, in cxise of bodily inflrmity, and to refrain 
from providing them for persons in our employment ; 
and we further resolve, tnat we will, in all suitable 
ways, dlscountenanee the use of them in the commu- 
nitv.'' 

'^That the above obligation is considered (of course) 
to cease, by any Member of the Society notlfyinif to 
the Secretary his desire of withdrawing his name." 

A Book for enrolling names, is open at the Deposi- 

ry, and communications may be phiced in the So- 

ety's Letter-box, addressed to Doctor Harvey, Tem. 
perance Depository, No. 10, WilUam-street 

(Various pamphlets, published by the Society, and 
by others, relative to Intemperance, are to be had of 
R. D. Webb, Printer, at the Depository.) 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 
What Hakaf means by the wound he received, and the 
mIb he BuffBred, we are utterlv at a loss to conjecture. 
tnthe simile sincerity of our hearts, we wrote In our 
iHt Notlee to Corre^Hmdents, <* Hakaf is very obllg- 
iag,** and, as oar wont Is, we said exactly what we 
Meant, for it was in reply to what we really considered 
« Tcrr kind oWer, to furnish us with translations from 
any (Mrman airthor we pointed out to him as desirable. 
To oor astonishment he tells us, in reply, that he con- 
siders onr acknowledgment an nnhan^me sneer, and 
witiMMit attempting to assign any reason for this extra- 
ortinary interpretation, he arraigns us on the strength 
of it, in the bitterest and most unmeasured terms. Hi 
Bkcwise throws away a great deal of superfluous indig- 
' I on the iqjttstice of cheating his sigi^stnre of its 

tortions. and giving his glory to anotiier, by 

_ _. J only tne initaal H., in the coromnnicatiou re- 

latire to the copy of the Ancient Ballad, given in onr 
lasft. This resulted purely from a general direction 
to Uie printer to insert only the initials of fanciful namo» 
«t tbe io«it of dutnee contibutions. We were not even 

s of possessimf any other correspondent whose 
_^ e was H. HakaTs observation on the informa- 
tion respe cting the German of Von Sassen, contained 



This day is publishedL price as. 6d. bound, a nev 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONL 
f J ARY. with Walker's Pronunciation of all tho 
dOncult or doubtful Words. 

Printed bv C. Corrall, for Hurst, Chance and Co. 0^ 
St Paul's Church. Yard, 

The two Staq^d Dictionaries of the EnirUsh Ian. 
guage are those af Johnson and Walker: the former in 
all that regards the authority and spelung of words — 
the latter as to their pronunciation. The object of the 
volume now offered to the Public is to combine. In fk 
portable form, the advantages of both} and to assist in 
acquiring the ease and elegance of a correct speaker, la 
the current language of every day. 



Thisdayispublishe 
X2. as. emb 



. in 3 very large vols. 6vo. 
lishcd with a fine portrait, 



pric* 



EMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES 

of DANIEL DE FOE, containing a Review 

of his Writings and his Opinions upon a viiriety of Im. 
portant Matters. Civil mid Ecclesiastical. By W^LTBf 
Wilson, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

London: Horat, Chance and Co. fiS, St Panics 
Church-yard. Where may be had, just published, in 
2 vols. 8vo price £1. Is. 

THE HISTORY of THE HEBREW COMMONw 
WEALTH, from the EarUest Times to the Destmc 
tion of Jerusalem, AD. 72. Translated from the Ger- 
man of John Jahn, D.D. With a Continuation to the 
Time of Adrian. By Calvin E. Stu%ve. 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 

WorJcM of WcufUngton Irving. 

1. npHE SKETCH BOOK. 2 vols. 

1 8vo. 94b. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

2. BRACEBRIDOE HALL; or, the Humorists. 
2 vols. 8vo. d4s. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

a TALES OF A TRAVELLER, 2 vols. Svo. ate. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

4. KNICKERBOCKER'S HUMOROUS AC- 
COUNT OF NEW YORK, from the beginning of 
the World to the end of the Dutch Dynasty. 8vo. i2b. 

5. A HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 4 vols 8vo. 
£2. 2b. 

flw A CHRONICLE OF THE CONQUEST OF 
GRANADA, from the MSS. of Fray Antonio Aga- 
pida. 2 vols. 8vo. Sis. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street 



Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Patemoster.rov» 
London. 

1. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
J\^ fr«m the first Invasion of the Romans. By 
John LiNOAan, D.D. VoL 7, 4ta continuing Vie His. 
iory to the 27th year of tbe Reign of Charlies the Se<. 
cond, price £\. i5s. boards, or tne same proportion in 
8va forming Vols. 11 and 12, price XI. is. boards. Seta 
of VoL 1 to7, in 4to. at £\. i5s. per volume ; or in 12 
Vols. 8vo. price 12s. each. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'OUer-street, Dul». 
Un, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



in oor Mtice,_and th/ecotaiemu lan^age^ in which that 

T»e.wi 
k foundation in truth. His letter, indoA- 



couched, would doubtless be very 
, -were not his statement destitute of 



This day, a New Edition, post 8vo. lOs. 6d. witii nume- 
rous Wood Engravings of original Portraits and 
Subjects of Interest 

rpHE GOLD-HEADED CANE. 

*' The Gold. Headed Cane is a modest little volumcv 
contniniug sketches of the Lives and Manners of our 
most eminent Physicians, from RadclUR* to Baillie, and 
composed in a style lively, graceful, often humorous ; 
well calculated to attract the unprofesijional reader. 
We wish it were generally circulated."— QiMrrteri^ 
Reteiew. 

John Murray, Albemarle-stree^ . 



fac the translation, (which, by the way, we like, and 
Aall print one of these days, with some trifling altera. 
tioaa of oor own,) is now before us, and it does not con. 
tain tlw remotest hint of the very unimportant fact we 
mentioned. We do not for a moment suppose, or insl. 
mifite, that Hakaf meant to deceive us, or to state what 
' he knew to be nnti'oe, but his written letter remains, 
and it may teach him an useful lesson, to be less rash 
«kd presumptoous, in imputing want of candour and 
mooanieas to others. In conclusion, we shall onlv 
, tint it Is to the diffidence of his former communi. 
.ons and not to tiie petulance of the last, he fe in- 
debted for our present forbearance. Had we chosen. 
w« DB^t have retorted on him in a very different, nnn 
a mncfi more cutting tone ; but, if, as we hope and 
betteve,he rwrela, as we do, that he should have writ. 
ten aa he did, we should think meanly of ourselves 
inleed, were we capable of indulging a sneer at the 
expense of inflicting unnecessary pain upon a noble 
Bstere. In this, and we trust in every other instance 
«f •or life and writings. 

We would be cruel only to be kind. 
HSbemiana, by M. B., arrived too late for this week. 



b«t 'will appear m our next ; we shall be very happy to 
his further eommunications, but coula wish 



Acfli to be somewhat more full ani 



effective. Wh; 
wo never heard again from S. Q. D., or onr 
i Z^ Y. r Haity poetical and otbor feroon' 
rilypoitp ' 
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Just published, price 38. third edition, beautifully done 
up in foncy.colourcd boards, with a Frontispiece, 

npHE GIFT OF AN UNCLE; or, a 

JL Short Description of some of the peculiarities 
ofthe Animal and Vegetable World, with an Account 
of their first Introduction into this Countrv. 

"We can strongly rec4>mmend the excellent matter 
of this unoretonding and pretty littie volume."— if £fa*, 
AVwt 9, 183di. 

"A very interesting and well. written volume, full 
of amusing yet useful informaiion, and one that we 
can recommend to the perusal of Juvenile readers."— 
Literary Gazette. Nov. 15, 1828. 

Printed for William Joy, (16, St Paul's Chnrcli -yard. 
Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'OUer.street, Dub- 
lin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



The great Latin Lexicon. 
In two very lax^ volumes, in royal 4to. price £tL 16b. 6d. 
In canvas, boards, ' 

XHE UNIVERSAL LATIN LEXI- 
CON of FACCIOLATI and FORCELLINL 
w Edition, in which the Paduan Appendix haa 
been incorporated, and the Italian Significations ren. 
deretl into English. To which are added, the Works of 
Tursellinus on the Particles of the Latin Tomue ; Ger. 
rard's Siglarium Romanum; and Gesner's Etymolog... 
cal Index. By Jambs Bailbv, A.M. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Patemo6ter.rows 
and W. Pickerimr, Chanccry.laue. Sold by W. R 
WAKEMAN, 9, D'0Uer.6treet, Dublin, and aU Book- 
sellers in Irelano. 



Under the St^^erintendence ofOte Society far promoting 

UieftU Knowledge. 

This day is published, price 2b. 

HE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 

UNDER DIFFICULTIES. Part II. being Uio 
\ Part of the LIBRARY OF ENTERTAIN. 
..„ KNOWLEDGE ^ ^ 

The following Volumes of the Library are com- 
pleted, and are sold, neatiy bound in cloth, and lettereo, 
price 4s. 6d. each : 
Voi I. l%e Menageries. 

II. Timber lYees and Fmita. 

III. Insect Architecture. 

IV. The Pursuit of Knowledge under DifHcttlties. 
London: Charles Kni^^t, Pall-Mall, Bast Sold by 

W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, r>'Olicr.street, Dublin, and by 
all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Lord ByroH^s Poetical Works. 



Thisilay is published, beautifully printed by Davison, 
in 4 vols. i8mo. pi' —•■•-- 
a new edition of 



in A vols. 18mo. orice ISs. with four fine engravings. 



HE POETICAL WORKS of the 

RIGHT HON. LORD BYRON. 

_ don ; John Murray, Albemarleustreet Sold by 

n^iW. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D*OUer.8tre6t. Dublin, and 

^^' I by all BookseUort in Ireland. 
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Si^iool Book*. 
1. A SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTI- 

X\. QUITIES, with a CatechcUral Appmidix 
for the use of Schools, by Jouif LANKTasB, Belfast, 
18mo. 3n. boards. 

2. LIVY, Books 1 to 3, with copious Fjiglish notes, 
partiy original and partly selected from all former Com. ■ 
mentators. By James PaBMUBViLLB, Scholar of lYinity 
College, Dublin, 12mo. Oe. bound."- 

a LIVY, Books 4 and S, on the same plan, and by 
the same Author, I2mo. 5s. bound. 

4. A GREEK GRAMMAR, ou a new and syste. 
matic plan, according to the Analvtic method. By the 
Rev. Thomas Flymm, A.M. 12mo. '3s. 

&. A SPELLING BOOK, on a new plan, contain, 
ing off the common words in the language, to which is 
prefixed an Introduction, in three parts, exMbHioff— I. 
The sounds of the lett«rs->II. The quantities of thO 
syllables— 111. A rhytiimical classification of words, 
wtth an Appendix contalnlujr several useM tabloa, Bf 
the Rev. RicHAAD Rob, A.B. Iftao. Is. 6d. ■ . 

DtibUn: Printed for WILLI AM CURRY, jiun. and 
Co; Bold bT Hurst, Chance, and Co, LondoD, and all 
I other BookaoUarB^ J 
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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



TMa 4*7 is pnbliihed, in one thtdc toIobm, pott era 
price Ijk. with a beautiftil Frontiapiece. 

nnHE POETICAL ALBUM and RE. 

1 GI8TER of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY, 
KeCOND series. Edited by Alahc A. Wattb, 

"See. I have culled the flowers that pronito*d best 
And where not sure— perplex'd, bat pleas*d— I 

gunned 
At such as seemed the fafarest*'~BvBOW. 

London: Hurst, Chance and Co. 6&, St Paul's 
Chorch-yard. Where may be had, lately published, 
nrice 12b. The first Series of 

THE POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER of 
MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited bv Alabic 
A. Watts. Esq. In one thick volume, post Svo. with 
« beautiful Frontiraiece by Williams. 

This volume will be found to contain a very large 
proportion of the moHt beautiful Fugitive Poe^ that 
nas appeared during the last ten years; including up- 
wards of aOO poems, for the most part ioedited, of 
Byron, Moore, Campbell. Wilson. Wordsworth, Ho- 
«wrB, Coleridge, LE.L. Bowlex, Shelly, Mrs. Hcroans, 
Miss BailHe, Barry Cornwall, Moir. Montgomery, 
Croly, Horace Smith, Aiarlc A. Watts, 8mv &c tec. 

SupfTWT monuMCTtpt SoTtnotUt 
This day are publiiOied, printed in exact imitation of 



Manuscript by Lithography, in auarto, on fine poet 

and alternate pages, each oooe up separately 

, in three ponions of Twenty, price £1 12^. 



paper and alternate pages, each done up separately 
tor a case, in three portions of Tv ' "* "^ 

each, which may be had separate. 

SIXTY ORIGINAL SERMONS, 
adapted to every Sunday in the Year, and the prin- 
cipal Holydays. By an eminent Divine of tlie Church 
«f England. 

These Sermons are resperMulIy submitted to the 
Clergy, as being perfectly original, and very superior 
compositions, written expressly for this occasion, and 
better adapted to their avowed ol^ect than anyprevi- 
ous attempt of the same kind. It may be suflidrat to 
aay. that they are purelv orthodox, and consistent 
witli the doctrines of the Church of England : the prac 
tiU of Christianity is inculcated in a style of language 
clear and nnalKpcted ; and in its mysteries nothuig is 
firasomed beyond the pale of sound reasoning. 

Printed for Wm. Joy, 0S, St PanPs Church-yard. 
London: sold by W. V. WAKEMAN. 9. D'OUer! 
street, DabUn, and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Dedicated by penniaskm Co the Hon. Mrs. Aogufltus 

Legge. 
This day Is published in one voL large ISmo. price Si. 
TJINGSTEAD ABBEY, or THE 
JLV STRANGER'S GRAVE: with other Tales, 
By Mra Sasoant, author of ' The Life of Cranmer,' &c. 
London : Hurst, Chance and Co. (15, St Paul's ChurHu 
Yard, where may be had, lately published by the sax 
author, in one volume, 12mo. price (Is. fid. 

THE LIFE OF ARCHBIBHOP CRANMER. 



Dr. Gregory't Letters on ChruHtmUjf. 

In two vols, royal 12mo. price 14s. boards, tiie Fifth 

Edition, with many additions and improvements, 

T ETTERS to tt FRIEND on the 

Xj llVUiKSiF^S, ntK'TRlXKS, and DUTIES of 
th^^ CHltlSTTAN RELIGION. By Olinthus Geb- 
ooKV, L LJJ. fic^ 

J^fnrtijiiT J'rintt'd for RAlFi^viD and Cradock. Sol 
by W V. W AKKMAl^, f>, iVfilior-street, Dublin, and 
bj nJ! ltn<n<kMtni«i> In Irt'lnnd. 

H^ A new iftliEjun ui ttii« wnrk has been for some 
tlni*" nnKi4Pii>4E^ dvinjjttidj'fl ; bnt it i^ hoped that the pub. 
He vriU be rvuip4iUt.u£«'d fur tliti delay by the time be. 
stowed, and the labour employed by the Author in 
improving it 
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His day is published, by W. R. M*Phun, Glasgow, the 
Third Edition, corrected, in Foolxcap 8vo. of the 

A NATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS. 

jr\. By Robert Macnish, Member of the Faculty of 
Fh/nclans and Surgeonw, (tlai^gmv. 

''This little book is evideotl v the production of a man 
>of genius. The style is singularly neat, teme, concise, 
and vigorous, far beyond the reach of an ordiniury mind ; 
the strain of sentiment is such as does infinite honour 
to the author's heart ; and the obsen-ation of hu. 
man lifp, by which every page is characterised, speaks 
« boU, active, and philosophical intellect As a medi- 
cal treatise, it is excellent, and to those who «tand in 
need of advice and warning, it is worth a hundrsd ser- 
mens.** — BUickmod's Mngaxine. 

"This is the most amazing of all Medical, and the 
most Medidil of all amu^ Ing works. "—Loim^ fVeekfy 

** We have said enough to recommend Mr. Macnish's 
irork to the whole reading and drinking world."— L». 
«MM Gaxette. 

'* We take our leave of the author, assuring him that 
we have been much pleased and InterestiMl with his 
'work. It appears to us to form the best essay upon 
Drunkenness which has been produced."— iroMiMy 
MagamHe. 

••If the Religions Tract Society were to circulate 
Ihlrtv -or forty thousand copies of this work, they 
would do more good to the souls and bodies of the 
working classes, than by twice the number fif their 
most celebrated orthodox effusions."— ArMUbo-CJUrMr- 
^'oo/ Renew. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'011er.street, Dnb- 
lin, and by all BooksellerB in Ireland. 



CompendhuM PremA Dictionary. 
fn ISmo. price lOn fid. bound, the Sixth Edition, 

DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 



jf\ and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity 
wltSthe French Academy: in two Parts, French and 
English, and EngUsh And French ; in which are intro. 



dnoed many Thousflid useful Words, not to be found 
in aar oU^r n«nch and EogUsh Dictionary. With 
• eoplous Introduction on the Pronunciation of t^e 
Vteush Langnage, «nd on the Vhrieties in the Decli. 
tmble Parts <»f Speech. By M. DkLrvizac Thoroughly 
revised, greatly improved, and the two Parts most 
carefnUy collated; with the Indication of the Irrego. 
larMes oi the French Pronundation, by C. Gnoa. 

LondAO : Priated for BaMw* and Cradock. SoUtby 
W. F. WAKEMAN. 0. D*OUer.street, DubUa, and aR 
BookseUers In IreJand. 

Uation and tnbaeqnent impi 




Imtrmction and amtuement, for tkeum of young permnu. 

PAPYRO-PLASTICS; or the ART 
of MODELLING in PAPER; an instructive 
arauiiement for young people. Second Edition, with 
considerable additions and improvements, Ifima boards. 
Si. 

t:^ This ingenious Art is calculated to introduce 
ohilven to the most common and practical application 
of Geometry, in a way which occupies their hands, 
and thus enforces their attention, witkoat any partial, 
lar effort of their thinking (Mwers. 

** It is one of tiie happieRt oombinatioas of entertain, 
ment with instruction which we have ever seen; it is 
calculated to teach families how, in one pleasant circle, 
to spend a most agreeable evening, and acquire valu. 
able intelllgenoa^ whilst it is, we might say, i * 
the materials, with the principles of a science, 
fwy Gazette, Oct 30. 

ART OF WORKING IN PASTEBOARD,^ uj 
SCIENl IFIC PRINCIPLES, intended as a SEJ 
to PAPYRO-PLASTICS, or the ART of M<j 
INGin PAPER, with an Appnndix. explaining the 
mode of constructing Architectural Models, with 
eight plates ; compilefffrom tl^e German, with correc 
tions and additions, by D. fioileau, Ifimo. extra boards, 
5s. 

"The Art of Working in Pasteboard is admirably 
calculated for the amusement of the young and fair 
portion of the high ranks of this country."— iVeio 
Mot$thkf Magazine. 

** The beneficial influence of this Art we sincerely 
believe will not be Mmlted to that circle for whose use 
it is immediately intended."— VoNi% Heoien^ 

"This publication contains the priuciples of the 
Working of Pasteboard— choice of tools and materials 
—points out the means by which the Art may be at. 
tained— elegant baskets, urns, fee may be thus con. 
structed, forming a pleasing and useful recreation. 
The varnishing <u paper is auo a sultject of much use," 
&c— TYme*. 

" We cordially recommend this Uttle work to nU fisir 
Architects : we confess ourselves great advocates for 
all that rails forth female ingenuity gracefully."— L»fo. 
ranf Gazette. 

Printed for T. and T. Boosey, Broad-street, Ex. 
chaiure. and 2|, HoUes-street, OxfonUtreet SoM by 
W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'01ier.street, DubUn, and 
by all BookseUers ir Ireland. 
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Just Published, price only ^ or with proof impressions 
of. the plates on India paper, 8b. Part II. of 

TRELAND ILLUSTRATED: Con- 

1. taliiiug Sixteen Engravings :— vlx. Curagh.More, 
Jiirqnis of Waterford*s Seat— LIsmore Castle, Duke 
of Devonshire's Seat— Poul.a.Phuca Waterfall, Wick, 
low— Round Tower, Clondalkin— Kilkenny Castle, (3 
Views) Marquis of Ormond's Seat— Bank of Ireland 
South Portico. Dublin— Ruins, of Lord Portlester's 
Chapel, St Audeon's Church — Jenkinstown Castle, 
County Kilkenny- Castle Howell, ditto— Interior and 
Exterior of the Church of the Carmelite F4ary, Dub. 
lin— Cloth Mart, Home's Hotel, Usher's.qnay. ditto- 
Royal Exchange, ditto— Nelson's Pillar, ditt(>-St 
George's Church, ditto. 

London: Fbher, Son, and Co; W. F. WAKEMAN, 
9, D'Olier-street, DnbUn, and by aU BookseUers in 
Ireland. 



k^ In the compilation aM tnhaeqnent improvi 
«f^«a Work, H Iwa been the aim of both the Author 
m4 EBItor to adapt it for the pnrposes of tuition, by 
tjbmtmdntton or vodttnitiMi of all words which i 
■Btt to be p re s antwl to iIm ey* of ysouthf ul iMdox 



I1iis day ispubUahed, price Ss. fid. 
XTO. III. OF ZOOLOGICAL RE. 

r\ SEARCHES and ILLUSTRATIONS, or NA. 
TtRAL HISTORY of NONDESCRIPT or IMPER. 
FECTLY KNOWN ANIMALS, in a Series of 
Memoirs. Illustrated by numerous figures. By Johm 
V. TfioMPSON, Bm. F.LS. Surgeon to the Forces. 

Memoir IV. ON CIRRIPEDES, or BARNACLESk 
with two plates. Addenda— ON NEB ALIA. 

Cork: Printed for King and Ridings. Sold hr W. 
F. WAKKMAN, 9, D'Otter-^tnet, DnbUq. and W. 
Wood. Stnod, London. 



J New JrithmeHe. . . 
Just published, price as. boun^ 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF ARITHMETIC, in which the subject Is 
treated as a Science, established on its own principles, 
Ulusdnted by its own evidences, and made effectually 
subservient to an attainment of^the Mathematics. By 
GaoacK Hutton. 

For the convenience of Teadiers, the Answers to the 
questions contained in the above work wiU be ready la 
a few days. 

Also, an ABRIDGMENT of the above, for the Vm 
of Ladies' Schools, Private Govemeaaes and Famillea. 
Price 2b, bound. 

** A very exceUent system of Arithroetb), on entirely 
new principles, which render it far superior to most 
others npw in use. We strongly recommend It to tbe 
notice and patronage of Schoolmasters and Tutors in 
raL It may also he a desirable manual of private re. 
erence among the classes.**— LtteraryG'ourclle, Dec 99w 

I/Ondon : Printed for Poole end Edwards, (l«t« 
Scatcherd and Lctterman,) IS, Ave Maria.lane. 



Shortly wiU be published, bv Whittaker and Co. Lon« 
don, in two smaU octavo Volumes, with many appro, 
priate lUustrations from original Designs, 

THE PICTURE OF IJ^DIA; 
Exhibiting in a brief, yet dear and graphie man. 
ner, tiie Geography, Topography, History. Natural 
History. Native Population, and Produce, oiT that most 
interesting portion of the earth; with aparticnlar ac 
count of the European Settiements, witn the present 
state of the British Territories, and an impartial' view 
of the India Question, with reference to the fanpendlaf- 
discosaion on the renewal of the Charter. 
In 3 volumes, 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU BARRIf Mlatresa 
of Louis XV. Written by Herself. 



Cmfier't Natural Hietory, 

Just published. Part 99, embeUished wHh 99 engra. 
vings ; in demy 8vo. 19s. — in royal Svn. 18a.— in royal 
8vo. wiUi the plates accurately colomred. 94s^— and In 

p demy 4to. with prooft on India paper, 94s. of 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM; de«rribed 
and arranged in conformity with its ornnisation. 
By iha^aron Cuviia; translated, with large addl. 
tional descriptions of all the Species hitherto named, 
and of many not before noticed, and with other origUml 
matter. By E. GairriTU, F.L& C Hamilton SMrm, 
F.LS. and E. Pidobon. 

The CLASS MAMMALIA, eomplete in Twelve 
Parts, with upwards of Two Hundred Engravlnga— 
forming Five VoIuoms ; price la extra doth iMiards t 
Demy Octavo . £14 



Roval Octavo 
Ditto, coloured 
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The CLAr 



India jm^r 
''IS is now e 
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forming three volumes, price, in extm doth boarda : 
Demy Octavo - - « - 



— Quarto, India paper 
Royal Octavo 

T- . ditto, coloured 
s *" * * 



£6 8 

10 l(t 

8 9 

10 18 



Also, is now puhliahed. with nineteen engraringn. 
Part 93, which, with the 13th Part, contain an arooont 
of the Fossil Gsoara and Spedes ; another Fart* to be 
pubUshed shortl|^ moU form this into a distinct volnipe 
on this subject 

The Reptiles, Fishes, and I ns eds , wiU form about 
sixteen Parts ; the whole comprising about forty Parta. 
It wiU bo so arranged, for the convenience of those who 
may confine ttielr Zoological studies to either of the 
daMes, tlmt each class wiU make a dhtinct work, aa 
well as one of the eeriea of the ** Animal Kingdom.** 
The conclusion wiU contain a tabular view of the sya. 
tem, a ootdous index, and a general terminology of the 
sdence llie engraved illustrations of this work are 
in a superior style of execution, by diil^rent artists o# 
distinguished eminence ; and, among the rest, maor 
are by Mr. Landseer. Most of them are from original 
drawings, made from nature, and several repreaent 
spedes altogether new, or never flgnred before. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treadier and Co. Ave Maria. 
lane, London. 



This day Is published, in 9 vols, price 14b. 
CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
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Traits and Stories of the Irish Psasaidn^ — 
With Etcliinfis, by W. H. Brooke, Eaq. 2 
Vols. 12mo. Dublin, W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 

1890. [UNPUBUSHEO.] . 

We have just glanced through these vohimea, 
and satisfied ourselves that they afford a faith- 
ful and most amusing exposition of the charac- 
ter and habits of the "rural population," ab 
the phrase is, of our country. It .would be 
idle and useless to enter into any lengthened 
' Gritiqne of the work until it is before tide pub- 
lie; in the meanwhile, we shall content our- 
selves with presenting, as a bonne bouche, a 
put of the iirat story, which cannot fail, we 
thinky of pleasing our readers highly; 

THE THREE TASKS, 

OB 
THE LITTLE HOUSE UNDER THE HILL. 

< Every person in the parish knows the purty 
knoH that rises above the Routing Bum, some 
few miles from the renowned town of Knock- 
imdowny, which, as all the world must allow, 
wants only houses and inhabitants to be as big 
a place as the great town of Dublin Itself. At 
the foot of this little hill, just undher the shel- 
ther of a dacent pebble of a rock, something 
about the bulk of half a dozen churches, one 
wouM be apt to see — ^if they knew how to look 
sharp, oftherwiae .^ey mightn*t be able to make 
it oaX firom th^ grey rock above it, except by 
the smoke that ris nrom the chimbley — Nancy 
Magennis*s little cabin, snug and cosey, with 
its corrag, or ovld man of branches, standing 
on the windy side of the door, to keep away 
the blast. Upon my word, it was a dacent 
little jresidence in its own way, and so was 
Nancy herself, for that matther ^''ior, though 
a poor tnddy, she was very pvnctwdL in paying 
for JtydCs schooling, as I often heard ould 
Terry M^Phaudeen say, who tould me the 
story. Jack indeed, aprew up a fine slip ; and, 
for hurlinfi^, foot-ball playing, and lepping, 
badnt his wees in the five quarters of the pa- 
rish. It's he that knew how to handle a spade 
and xspiiig^hook, and what was betther nor all 
that, he 'Wfi^ kind and tindher to his poor ould 
mother, and would let her want for nothing. 
Before he'd go to his day*8 work in the morning, 
h^'d be sure to bring home from the dear 
spring- well that ran out of the other side of 
the rocky a pitcher of water to serve her for 
the day ; nor would he forget to bring in a 
good creel of turf from the snug- little peat- 
stack that stood,- thatchiad with rushes, before 
the dooTy and leave it in the comer, beside the 
' fire ; so that she had nothing to do but put over 
her haad« iwithont rising off of her sate, and put 
down a sod when she wanted it. Nancy, on 
her party kept Jack very clean and comfortable ; 
bk linen* though coorse, was always a good 
cclour, bis working clothes tidily mend^ at 
all ♦^^i**** ; and when he*d have occasion to put 
o« his ^ooi coot to work in, for the first time, 



Nancy would sew on the forepart of each sleeve 
a stout patch of ould cloth, to keep them from 
being wom by the spade ; so that when she'd 
rip these off them every Saturday nieht, they 
would look as new and fresh, as if he hadn't 
been working in them, at all, at alL Then, 
when Jaok came home in the winter nights, it 
would do your heart good to see Nancy sitting 
at her wheel, singing " Stachan Maragahy"* or 
*K Peggy Na Laveeuj*' beside a purty clear fire, 
with a small pot of Murphys boiling on it for 
their supper, or in a wooden dish, comfortably 
covered with a clean praskeen, on the well- 
swept hearthstone ; whilst the quiet, dancing 
blaze might be seen blinking in the nice earthen 
plates and dishes, that stood over against the 
side-wall of the house. Just before the fire, 
you might see Jack's dtool waiting for him to 
come home ; and on the opposite side^ the brown 
cat^ washing her face witn her paws, or sitting 
beaide the dog that lay asleep, quit6 happy, and 
continted, purring her song, and now and then 
looking over at I^ncy, with her eyes half shut, 
as much as to say, *< Catch a happier pair nor 
we are, Nancy, if ye can." Sitting quietly 
on the roost above the door, were Dicky the 
cock, and half a dozen of hens, that kept thb 
honest pan* in eggs and egg-milk for the best 
part of the year — besides enabling Nancy to 
sell two or three clutches of March-birds every 
season, to help to buy wool for Jack's big-coal, 
and her own grey-beard gown and striped red 
and blue petticoat. 

« To iniake a lone story short — ^no two could 
be more comfortable, considering every thing. 
But, indeed. Jack was always obsarved to have 
a dacent, ginteel turn with him ; for he'd scorn 
to see A bad gown on his mother, or a broken 
Sunday-coat on himself; and instead of dhrink- 
inghi^ little eitming in a sheebeen house, and then 
eating his praties dry, he*d take care to have 
something to kitchen them ; so that he was not 
only snug and dacent of a Sunday, regarding 
wareables, but so well-fed and rosy, that the 
point of a rush would take a drop of blood out 
of his cheek. Then he was the comliest and 
best looking young man in' the parish, could 
tell lots of dtoil stories, and sing scores of merry 
songs, that would make ye spHt your sides with 
downright laughing ; and when a wake or a 
dance would happen to be in the neighbourhood, 
maybe there wouldn't be many a sly lookout 
from the purty girls for pleasant Jack Magennis. 

< In this way lived Jack and his mother, as 
happy and continted as two lords ; except now 
and thin, that Jack would feel a little concam 
for not being able to lay past any thing for the 
sore foot, or that might enable him to think of 
marrying — for he was beginning to look about 
him for a wife ; and why not, to be sure? But 
he was pmdent for all that, and didn't wish to 
bring a wife and small family into poviN€y*and 
hardship. 

* It was one fine, frosty, moonlight night — 
the sky was without a ck)ud» and the stars all 



blinking that it would delight any body's heart 
to look at them, when Jack was crassing a bog 
that lay a few fields beyant h\^ own cabin. He 
was just crooning the * Humours of Glynn' into 
himself, and thinking that id was a very hard 
case that he couldn't save any thing at all, at 
all, to help him to the wife — when, on coming 
down a bank in the middle of the bog, he saw 
a dark-looking man, leaning against a clamp 
of turf, and a black dog sitting at his ase beside 
him, with a pipe of tobacky in his mouth, and 
he smoking as sober as a judge. Jack, how- 
ever had a stout heart, bekase his conscience 
was clear, and, barring being a little daunted^ 
he wasn't very much afeard. « Who is this 
coming down towards us ? " said the black-fa- 
voured man, as he saw Jack approaching them. 
<* It's Jack Magennis," says the dog, making 
answer, and taking the pipe out of His moiitli^ 
with his right paw, and after puffin e: a\niy the 
smoke, and rubLijig tUo t'nd tit' it n^aintif bifli 
left leg, exiu*tty as a ClirfEiliau (thb d«y"K ^'lU 
day, the LurJ ^tund betutio uh and 1un-m«) 
would do aijriiifi«t lis slet'V^*, (nvlng: \i at t\\& 
same time to lii^ comradfli — *^ It'a Ja^'k JV^Hgen- 
nis," says the do^> " hone*t widow Ma^inni*'» 
dacent son/' '* Tbe very man,'' geva tlt£ 
other, back to liiirt, " thiit Td - ^ " % 

out of a thoiisjind Ainih f .' 

how is every liilhejvlenff th of v^ii . ,. ,. „,d 
ould fellow, putting the ftirrtm'n on !jim-i- 
"and how in evLiry Wne in your body, Jai'kip 
my darling? Til hf^uld u lhou>sli[id eruKieaav' 
says he, poiniiug to a grc^t big bng tUjit lay 
beside him, " and that's only the tenth part of 
what's in this ba^. Jack, that you're jijst going 
to be in luck, this, very night," 

* " And may worse never happen you. Jack, 
ma bouchal," says the dog, putting in Ins 
tongue, then wagging his tail, and houiding 
out his paw to sh^e hands with Jack. 

< " Gintlemen," says Jack, never minding to 
give the dog his hand, bekase he heard it wasn^ 
safe to touch the likes of him — ** Gintlemen |" ^ 
says he, ye're sitting far from the fire this frosty 
night." 

* " Why, that's tme, Jack," answers the 
ould fellow, ** but if we're sitting far from the 
fire, we're sitting veiy near the makins of it." 
So with this, he pulls the bag of goold over to 
him, that Jack mieht know by the jingle of the 
shiners what was in it. 

< « Jack," says dark-face," there's some bom 
with a silver ladle in their moulh, and others 
with a wooden spoon ; and if ^^ou'll just sit 
down on the one end of this cjamp^ with me, 
and take a hiand at the five and ten^** pulling 
out, as he spoke, a deck of cards, ** you may 
be a made man for the remainder of your life." 

* <* Sir," says Jack, ^ with submission, both 
yourself and this cur — ^I mane," says he, not 
wishing to give the dog offiince — " both your- 
self and this dacent gintleman with thie tale 
and claws upon hhn, have the 'advantage of 
me, in respect of knowing my name ; for, if I 
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don*t mistake,'* aays he, patting his hand to his 
hat, « I i&eyer had the pleasure of seeing either 
of you before." 

( « Never mind that,** says the dog, taking 
back the pipe froin the pthsr, and clapping it 
in his mouth ; « we*re both your well-wishers, 
any how, and itls now your own fault if you*re 
not a rich man.** 

< ** Jaek, hf this time, was beginning to think 
fhat thev might be after wishing to throw 
loock in nis way ; for he had often heard of 
men being made up entirely by the fairies, till 
there was no end to their wealth.'* 

' « Jack,*' says the black man, « you had 
better be sed by us for this bout—upon the 
konour of a gentleman, we wish you weU ; 
howsoever, if you don*t choose to take the ball 
at the right hop, another may, and you*re wel- 
<^me to toil all your life, and die a beggar after.'* 

* " Upon my reputation what he says b tru§, 
Jack,*' says the dog, in his turn, " the lucky 
minnit of your life is come ; let it pass without 
doing what them that wishes your mother's ton 
well desire you, and you*ll die in a ditdi." 

* «* And what am I to do,** says Jack, " that's 
to make me so rich all of a sudden ?'* " Why, 
only to sit down and take a game of cards with 
myself,** says black-brow, *< that's all, and I'm 
tore its not much." 

« " And what is it to be for ?*' Jack enquires, 
« for I have no money — tarenation to the rap 
itself 's in my company.*' 

« " Well, you have yourself," says the dog, 
putting up his foreclaw along his nose, and wink- 
mg at Jack, " you have yourself, man — don't 
be faint-heeoiied : he*ll bet the contents of this 
bag;*' and with that the ould thief garve it 



This plucked up Jack's courage a little, and. < During that year Jack wrought night and 
work they went; but how could it end day, t^at he might be able to lave as much 



another great big shake, to make the ginneys 
jingle again — ** It*s ten thousand ginneys in 
ni 



ten thousand 
hard gould ; if he wins, you're to sarve him for 
a year and a day ; and if he loses, you're to have 
the bag." 

< ** And the money that*8 in it ;'* says ^Ack, 
wishbg, you see, to make a sure bargain any 
liow. 

««Ev*ry penny," answered the ould chap, 
** if you win it ; and there*s fifty to wan in your 
fevour,** 

( By this time the dog had got into a greajt fit 
of laughing at Jack's sharpness about the mo- 
ney. ** The money that's in it. Jack," says he, 
and he took the pipe out of his mouthi, and 
laughed till he brought on a hard fit of cough- 
ing; ** O, by this and by that," says he, " but 

■ tlutt bates Bannagher ! and you're to get it 
•v'ry penny, you uiief of the world, if you win 
it ;" but, for all that* he seemed to be laughing 
at something that Jock was'nt up to. 
* * At any rate, surely, they palavered Jackbe- 
tune them, until he sot down and consinted. — 

. «« Well,*' says he, scratching his head, " why, 
worse nor lose I can't, so here goes for wan 
trial ai the shiners, any how !" 

* ** NoWi" says the obscure jiiitleman, just 
whin the first card was in his hand ready to be 
laid down, «* you're to sarve ne for a year and 
a day, if I win ; and if I lose, you shall have 
•U the money in the bag.** 

< ** Exactly ;*' says Jack, and just as he said 
> the words, he saw the dog putting the pipe in 

his pocket, and tumiii|f hit head away for fraid 
Jack would see him (ireaking his sides laughing. 
At last, when he got his face sobered, he looks 
at Jaek, and says, ^* sVTely,' Jack, if you win, 
you must get all t^e money in the bag ; and 
upon my reputation you may build castles in the 
air with it, you*U be so rich.** 



to 

otherwise than that Jack should laose betune 
two such knowing schemers as they soon turned 
out to be ? For what do you think, but as 
Jack was beginning the game, the dog tips him 
a wink, laying his fore claw along his nose, as 
before, as much as to say, *< watch me, and 
you'll win,** — turning round, at the same time, 
and showing Jack a nato little looking glass that 
was set in his oxther, in which Jack saw, dark 
as it was, the spots of all the other fellow's 
cards, as he thought, so that he was cock sure 
of batcing him. But they were a pair of 
downright knaves, any how ; for Jack, by play- 
ing to the cards that he saw in the looking-glass, 
instead of to them the other held in his hand, 
lost the game and the money. In short, he saw 
that he he was blamied and chated by them 
both ; and when the game was up he plainly 
tould them as much. 

" What, you scoundrel !*' says the black fel- 
low, starting up, and catching ium by the collar, 
" dare you go for to impache my honour ?" — 
« Leather him, if he says a word," says the 
dog, running over on his hind legs, and laying 
his shut paw upon Jack's nose, ** say another 
word, you rascal," says he, «*and I'll doum 
you ;*' with this the ould feUow gives him ano- 
ther shake. 

* " I don't blame you so much,'! says Jack 
to him, ** it was the looking-glass that desaxed 
me." 

" What looking-glass, you knave you ?" says 
darkface, giving him a fresh haul. 

* " Why the wan I saw under the dog's ox- 
ther," replied Jack. 

* " Under my oxther ! you swindling rascal,' 
xepliee i^ dog, giving him a pull bv Uie other 
side of the collar ; ** did ever any nonest pair 
ofjintlemen hear the Uke ? — ^but he only wants 
to break through the agreement ; so let us turn 
him at wance urto an ass, and then ho'll break 
no more bargains, nor strive to take im honest 
men and win their money.*' . So saying, the 
dark fellow drew his two hands over Jack's 



provision with his poor mother as would sup- 
port her in his absence ; and when the morning 
came that he was to bid hen- farewell, he went 
down on his two knees and got her blessing. — 
He then left her with tears in his eyes, and 
promised to come back the very minnit his time 
would be up. ** Mother,'* says he, « be kind 
to your little family here, an* feed them well, 
as they're all you'll have to keep you company 
till you see me again.*' 

Hjb mother then stuffed his pockets with 
bread, till they stuck out behind 'im, an* gave 
him a crooked sixpence for luck ; after which 
he got his staif^ and 'n'as jxist ready to tramp, 
when, stire enough, he spies his ould friend the 
dog, with the green ribbon about his neck, and 
the Weflington boots upon his hind legs. Ho 
did*nt go in, but waited on the outnde till Jac^ 
came out. They then set off, but no onfe 
knows how fiEkr they travelled, till Uiey reached 
the daik gentleman's castle, who appeared 
very glad to see Jack, an* gave him a hearty 
.welcome. 

< The next day, in consequence of his long 
journey, he was ax*d to do nothing ; Irat, in the 
coorse of the evening, the dark chap brought 
him into a .long, irightful room, where there 
were three hundred an*sixty-five hooks sticking 
out of the wall, and on every hook, but one, a 
man's head. When Jack saw this agreeable 
sight, his dinner began to quake within him ; 
but he felt himself still worse, when hb master 
pointed to the empty hook, saying, "Now 
Jack, your business tomorrow is to cleanse out 
a stable that was'nt cleansed for the last seven 
years, and if you don't have it finished before 
dusk — do you see that hook ?*' 

* " Ye — yes ;" replied Jack, hardly able to 
spake. " Well, if you don't have it finished 
before dusk, your head will be hanging on that 
hook as soon as the sun sets." 

* " Very well, your honour," replied Jaek ; 

scarcely knowing what he said, or he would'ni 

have said very well to such a bloody-minded 

jaws, an' in a twinklin* there was a pair of asses! intention, any how — " Very well," says he, *« 111 

ears growing up out o( his head. When Jack ' do my best, an' a\l the world knows that the 

foimd this, ne knew that he was'nt in good 'best can do no more.' 



hands ; so he thought it best to get himself as 
well out of the scrape as possible. 

< << Jintlemen, be aisy," says he, ** and let us 
underBtand one another ; I'm very willing to 
sarve you for a year and a day,* but I've wan 
requist to ax, and it's tliis ; I've a helpless ould 
mother at home, and if I go with you now 
she'U brake her heart with grief first, and 
starve afterwanis. Now, if your honour will 
give me a year to work hard, and lay in pro- 
vision to support her whil^ I'm away, I'll sarve 
you with aU the veins of my heart — for a bar- 
gain's a bargain." With this the dog gave his 
companion a pluck by the skirt, and after some 
chat together that Jack did'nt hear, they came 
back, and said they would comply with . his 
wishes that far ; " So, on to-morrow twelve- 
month. Jack,** says the dark fellow, « the dog 
here will come to your mother's, and if you 
follow him, he U bring you safe to my castle." 

* " Very well, your honour," says Jack ; " but 
as dogs resemble wan another so much, how 
will 1 know him whin he comes ?" 

♦ «* Why," answers the other, "he'll have a 
gre6n ribbon about his neck, and a pair of Wel- 
lington boots on his hind legs,"* 

» " That's enough. Sir," says Jack, " I cant 
mistake him -Jn that dress, so I'll be reiady. 



* Whilst ^fhis discoorse was passing betune 
them, Jack happened to look to the upper end 
of the room,. an' there he saw one of the beau> 
tifuUest faces that ever was seen on a woman, 
looking at him through a little panel that \%-as 
in the wall. She had a white, snowy forehead 
— such eyes, and cheeks, and teeth, that there^s 
no coming up to them ; and the clusters of dark 

hair that hung about her beautiful temples 

by the laws, I'm afeard of filing in love \%'iiH 
her myself, so I'll say no more about ber, only 
that she would charm the heart of a miser. A t 
any rate, in spite of all the. ould fellow could 
say — ^hcads an' hooks an' alU^ Jack could^nt Help 
throwing an eye now an' then to the panel ; cm* 
to tell the truth, if he had been bom toriclies 
and honour, it would be hard to fellow 'im, for 
a i^ood face an' a good figure. 

* " Now, Jack,*' says his master, «* go, an.* 
get your supper, an' I hope you'll be able to 
perform your task — if not, off goes your head.** 

i <( Very well, your honour," says Jack 
again scratching it in the hoith of perplexity, 
" I must only do what I can." 

* The next morning Jack was up with tl^e 
sun, if not before him, and hard at his tanlc - 
but before breakfast time he lost all heart, axxA 

{little wonder he should, poor fellow, belu^s^ 
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for every one shoveLfuIl he'd throw out, there [low could'^it ate, ftt tbttt bont, for thmking ofipnmng. her to her face -all the time — « mv 



would come three more in : so that instead of 
making his task less, according as he got on, it 
became greater. He was now im the greatest 
dilemmy, an* did*nt know how to manage, so 
he was driren at last to snch an amplush, tkeit 
he had no other shift for employment^ only to 
sing Paddeen O^Rafferty out of mere veza- 
tiun, and dance the horn-pipe trebling step to 
it, cracking his fingers, half mad, through the 
staUc. Just in the middle of his tantrum, who 
comes to the door to call him into his break- 
festy but the beautiful crathur he saw the even- 
ing before, peeping at him through the panneL 
At this minute, .fack had so hated himself by 
the dancings, that his handsome face was in a 
•fine glow, entirely. 

« »* I thiak, * said she to Jack, with wan of 
her own sweet smiles, <* tiint this is an odd way 
of performing your task,** 

< ** Och, then, 'tis you that may lay that,*' 
replies Jack, " but it*s myself that's willing to 
hare xnj head hung up aiiy day, just for one 
sight of you, you darling.' 

* " Where did you come from 7^ asked the 
lady, with another smile that bate the first all 
to nothing. 

* ** Where did I come from, is it ?^ answered 
Jack, •• why, death-alive ! did you never hear 
oi onU Irelnntl, my jewel ? — ^hem — I mane 
plase your ladyship '6 honour." 

• " No ;** she auswered, ** where is that coun- 
tiy?" 

*«*Och, by the honour of an Irishman," 
says Jack, <* that takes the shine ! — not heard 
' of green Erin — the Imerald Isle — the Jim of 
the ocean, where all the men are brave and 
honourable, and all the women — hem — I mane 
the ladies — chaste and beautiful ?" 

• " No ;" said she, « not a word : but if I 
stay longer I may get you blame — come into 
voor breakfast, and Tm sorry to find that you 
liavB done bo little at your task. Your 
ter's a man that always acts up to what he 
threatens ; and, if you have not this stable 
cleared out before dusk, your head will be taken 
off your shoulders this night.*' 

««Why, then," says Jack, "my beautiful 
darl — plase your honour's Iady8hipr7if he hangs 
it up, will you do me the favor, a-cushla ma- 
ekreej to turn my head toardst that same pap- 
nel where 1 saw a sartin fair face that I wont 

ndntion, and if you do, may I never ** 

« •* What means cushla machree 9" enquired 
tbe lady, as she turned to go away. 

< <* It manes that you're the pulse of my 
heart, avoumeen, plase your ladyship's reve- 
rence," savs Jack. 

« « Well,*' said the lovely crathur, <* any time 
you speak to me in future, I would rather you 
would omit terms of honour, and just call me 
afW the manner of your own country; in- 
stead, for instance, of calling me your ladyship, 
I would be better pleased if you called me 
cutUa — something — ** « Cushla machree, ma 
vommeen — the pulse of my heart — ^my dar- 
Bag^*^ said Jack, constherin it (the thief) for 
Wr^ for fraid she would'nt know it well enough. 
' *• Yes," she replied, " cu$hla ma chree ; well, 
as I can pnmounce it, a cuMa ma chree, will 
TOO come in to your breakfast ?" said the dar- 
nng, giving Jack a smile, that would be enough, 
any dby, to do up the heart of an Irishman. — 
Jade, accordingly, went after her, thinking of 
nothing except herself, but on going in he 
eoold see no sign of her, so he sat down to his 
break^Mt, though a single ounce the poor feU 



her. 

<WeU, he went again to his work, and 
thought he'd have better luck ; but it was still 
the ould game — three shoveUfuUs would come 
in for every one he'd throw out ; and now he 
began, in earnest, to fsel something about his 
heart that he did'nt like, bekase he could'nt 
for the Hfe of him, help thinking of the three 
hundred and sixty-four heads and the empty 
hook. At last he gave up the work entunely, 
and t0(^ it into his head to make himself 
scarce from about the ould fellow's castle, al- 
together; and, without more to do, he sets 
on, never sayii^ as much as * good bye' to his 
master : but he had'nt got as fiu* as the lower 
end of the yard, when ms ould fiiend, the dog, 
steps out of a kennel, and meets him full butt 
in the teeth. 

•* So, Jack," says he, <« you're going to give 
us leg bail, I see, Imt walk back with yourself, 
you spalpeen, this mimiit, and join your work, 
or if you dont," says he, " it'll be worse for 
your health. Pm not so much your enemy 
now as I was, bekase yon have a friead in 
coort that you know nothing about ; so iust 
^o whatever you are bid, and keep never mmd- 
ing." 

< Jack went back with a heavy heart, as you 
may be sure, knowing that, whenever ^e Mack 
cur b^fan to blarney him, there was no good 
t6 come in hia way. He, accordingly, went 
into the stable, but consuming to the hand's 
turn he did, knowing it would be only useless ; 
for, instead of clearing it out, he'd be only fill- 
ingit. 

< It was BOW near dinner-time, and Jack was 
very sad and sorrowful, as how could he be 
otherwise poor fellow, with such a hloody< 
minded ould chap to dale with? when «p 
comes the darUng of the worid again, to caE 
him to his dinner. 

'^Well, Jack," says she, with her white 
arms 82> beautiful, and her dark clusters tossed 
about by the motion of the walk — * how are 
you coming on at year task ?" ** How am I 
coming on, is it ? Och, then," says Jack, giv- 
ing a good-humoured smile through the fravm 
tli^t hsA been on his face, « plase your lady-^ 
a cushla ma chree — ifs all over with me : for 
Pve still the same story to tell, and off goes 
my head, as sore as it's on my shoulders, this 
blessed night." 

* « That would be a pity. Jack," says she, 
** for there are worse heads on worse shoulders ; 
but will you give me the shovel ?" « Will I 

f've you the shovel, is it? — Och, then, would'nt 
be a righ^ big baste to do dke ISkes of that, 
any how?" says Jack; "what! avovmeen 
dheelish f to stand np with myself, and let this 
hard shovel into them beautiful, soft, white 
hands of your own ! Faith, my jewel, if you 
knew but all, my mother's son's not the man 
to do sich a disgraceful turn, as to let a lady 
like you take the shovel out of his hand, and 
he standing with his mouth under his nose, 
looking at you — ^not myself, avoumeen ! we 
have no such unginteel manners as that in our 
country." " Tidce my advice, Jack," says she, 
pleased in her heart at what Jack said, for all 
she did'nt purtend it — ^"give me the shovel, 
and depend upon it, I'll do more in a short 
time to clear the stable, than you would for 
years." " Why, then, avowmeeuy it goes to 
my heart to rerase you ; but for all tmit, may 
I never see yesterday, if a taste of it will go 



head may go off, any day, and welsome, but death 
before dishonour. Say no more, darling ; but 
tell your father I'll be in to my dinner imme- 
diately." Notwithstanding all this, by jingo 
the lady would not be put off; like a ra-al wo- 
man, she'd have her way, so on telling Jack 
that she did'nt intend to work with the shovel, 
at all at all, but only to take it for a aBonute in 
her hand, at long last he gave it to her ; whea 
she struck it three times on the threshold of 
the door, and, giving it beck into his hand, 
tould him to tiy what he could do. Well, 
sure enough there was a change ; for, instead 
of three shovel-fulls coming in, as before, whea 
he Uirew one out, there went nine more along 
with it Jack, in coorse, could'nt do less than 
thank the lovely crathur for her assistance ; but, 
when he raised his head to speak to her, she 
was gone. I need'nt say, howsomever, diat 
he went into his dinner, with a light heart, 
and when the ould fellow axed him how he 
caming on. Jack tould him that ho was 
doing jrioriously. " Remember the empty 
hook, Jack^" m:f% he. " Never fear, your ho- 
nour," answered Jack, " if I don't finish my 
task, you may bob my head off any time." 

< Jack now went out, and was a short time 
getting through hia job, for, before the sqn sft 
it was finished, and he came into the kitchen, 
ate his supper, and, sitting down before the 
fire, sung 'Love among the roses,' and the 

Black Joke,' to vex the ould fellow. 

< This was one task over, and his head waa 
safe for this bout ; but that night, before he 
went to bed, hia master called him up stairs 
bitMnght him into the bloody room, and gave 
him his orders for the next day. " Jack," 
says he, " I have a wild filley that has never 
been caagh^ and yon must go to my demesne 
to-morrow, and catch her, or if you dont-r- 
look thare," says the big blackguard, " on th^t 
hosk it hangs, before to-morrow, if you hav'nt 

before sunset in the stable that you clanod 
yesterday." " Very well, your honour," says 
Jack, " I'll do every thing in my power, and 
if I fail, I can't hel)» it." 

The next morning Jack was out withf,a 
bridle in his hand, going to catch the fiUcy. 
As soon as he got into the demesne, sure 
enough there she was in the middle of a green 
field, grarang quite at her aze. When Jack 
saw this he went over toardst her, houlcKng 
out his hat, as if it was full of oats ; but he 
kept the hand tiiat had the bridle in it behind 
his back, for fraid she'd see it, and make eC 
Well, my dear, on he went till he was almost 
withhi grip of her, code swe that he had no- 
thing more to do than slip the bridle over her 
neck and secure her; but he made a bit of a 
mistake in his reckoning, for though she smelt 
and smoaked about hmi, just as if she didn't 
care a feed of oats whether he caught her or 
not, yet when he boulted over to nould her 
fast, she was off like a ^ot, with her tafl 
cocked, to tha fisur end of the demesne, and 
Jack had to set off hot foot after her. All, 
however, was to no purpose ; he couldn't come 
next or near her for the rest of the day, and 
there she kept coorsing him about, from one 
field to another, till lia-hadn't a blast of breath 
in his body. * 

< In this state was J^k, when the besntiful 
crathur came out to sail lum home to his break- 
fast, walking with the |»retty small feet and 
light steps of her own, upon the green fields. 



into your ptffty, white fingers^" says the thief, so bright and beautiful^ scarcely, bending (he 
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mm and flow«n at the went akmg, the dar. 
umg, « Jack,** my she, « I fear you have as 
^Umcult a taelr to-day as you had yesterday.** — 
« Why, and its you that may say that with 
your own purty mouth," says Jade, says he ; 
fer, out of hreaUi and all, as he was, he couldn't 
faelp giving her a bit of blarney, the rogue. — 
** WeU, Jack,** sajs she, « take my advice, and 
don*t tire yoursel/any longer, by attempting to 
eotch her ; - truth's best^-I tell yott, you could 
pever do it. Come home to your breakfast, 
and when you return agam, just amuse your- 
•self as weU as- you can until dinner tmie.** 
** Och, Och !** says Jack, striving to look, the 
«ly thief, as if she had jnromised to help him — 
<< 1 only wish I was a kmg, and, by the powers, 
i know who would be my queen, any how ; for 
it's your own sweet lady— ^awmnieen dheeiish — 
I say, anm't I bound to you for a year and a 



day longer, for promising to give me a lift, as 
WeU as for what you done yesterday." '* Take 
«ara, Jack," says she, soiling, -however, at his 
ingeauity, in sUiving to trap her into a promise, 
^ I don't think I made any promise of assist- 
ance." ** You didn't !** says Jaok, wiping his 
£m» with the skirt of hit coat, 'cause why ? you 
fee pocket handkerchiefs weren't invinted in 
them times ; « Why, then, may I never live to 
aee yesterday, if there's not as much ra-al 
l>eauty in that smile that's divarting itself about 
them sweet-breathing lips of yours, and in them 
two eyes ' of light that's breaking both their 
hearts laughing at me, this mimut, as would 
encourage any poor fellow to expect a good 
turn fircioi you— that is, wh^n you could do it, 
without hurtinff or harming yourself; for it's he 
"Wtfuld be the right rascal Uiat could take it, if 
it would injure a silken hair of your head."- 
« WeU,^ said the lady, wiUi another roguish 
tmile, ** I shaH call you home to your dinner, 
at all events.** * 

'IWe bops te ooudods this story In oar neiit'} 
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The OmsHan PhfMogUt. Tales illustrative 
of the Five Senses, their mechanism, uses, 
and government; with moral and explana- 
tory introductions. Addressed to a young 
iriend. Edited % the Author of the CoU 
iegians.— London, £• BulL 

Thb dengn of 4^ volume is excdllent, and 
the execution of it highly creditidde. Without 
any of the mawkish sillmess or affieoted deda- 
jnationy which many persons of weak under- 
•etandiBgs «nd vitiated taste mistake for religion 
•ad ekN|uetice, it aims at conveying, in dear 
and forcible language, strong reasons for adher- 
hiff to the practical duties of religion, and plain 
«emtatkms of the sceptical cavils whkh hourly 
meet the ear of every youthful Christian who 
wingins in the varied society of a metix>polis. 
It is a singular Imt indisputable fiict, that while 
th^ sdeiice of the human body is triumphantly 
iMJiited to by the natural theologian, as affbrcU 
tag, by its evidence of design uid beneficence 
in the designer, irrefnigable proof of the power 
and attributes of a creator < whp careth for us,' 
there is, perhaps, no class of educated men less 
attentive to this all-important truth than. the 
members of that profession of which the dili^ 
gent study of anatomy b the only sure ground- 
woriE. It iMuld seem as if the constant dab- 
bling in the perishaUa matter of humanity, and 



the habit of referring all the visible phencmiena 
to their immediate physical causes, had a ma- 
terialising effect eveii upon the sphit, and the 
mind of the practitioner gradually becomes 
indurated with a fleshly coating, whidi prevents 
it from seeking beyond mere nerves and mus- 
cles, even for the powers of motion or the 
causes of sensation. 

To instruct the reader in the natural history 
of his own frame, and whilst explaming the 
nature and mechanism of the five external 
senses, to teach the government and use which 
we, as accountable beings, are bound to make 
of them, is the avowed intention of the au- 
thor of the present workb For thb purpose, 
he gives a popular account, stripped of all 
technicality of phrase, of the mechanism, mode 
of operation, and peculiar advantages of each 
of the organs of sense, followed by an original 
tale containing some striking incident illustra- 
tive of the use or abuse of the particular organ 
to the account of which the story b appended. 
Then fc^oWs a ch^ter on the intellect, in- 
tended to point out the duties of a Christian 
with respect to sensation generally, and the 
whole b concluded by the story of rsyche, an 
allegory in which the human soul b represented 
under some of the various temptations to which 
it b exposed by the influence of the senses, in 
its unsatisfying search afler earthly happiness, 
together with the safeguards which Proridence 
httB ]daced within its reach. Finally, Psyche 
obtains rest for her soul, at the foot of the 
blood-stained cross, and finds peace in the vo- 
lume of the Book, \duch contains the mystery 
of her redemption, and which was dictated by 
the Almighty hinwelf for the instruction of the 
sons of men. 

But, while in the pert that b strictly didac- 
tic, proper pains are taken to impress upon 
the learner, that the real use and prq>er object 
of this, and of every part of knowledge, in 
which he b at any time instructed, b to enable 
him more fully to aocomplbh the end of hb 
being, and to advance hb spiritual and eternal 
interests, the Rlustrative tales are of a lighter 
and more amusing cast. The scene b laid in 
Ireland, and thb department of the book is, 
we suspect, indebted for more than the editing 
tol^.Griflin. From the first of these tales, the 
keln-gatherer, relating to the sense of sight, we 
shall select a specimen : The widow of a fish- 
erman, who had perished in a etorm, on the 
west ooast of Ireland, lived in Twverty and toil 
with her only son. The family under whom 
the Reardons (that was the name of the widow 
and her son,) held their cabin, emigrated to 
America, and the prospect of certain improve- 
ment, from the wretchedness in which he lived 
at home, and probable good fortune, induced 
the young man to accompany them, leaving hb 
mother, secured by the best means he could, from 
absolute want, and promising to return so soon 
as he should obtain the means of minbtering to 
her comforts in old age. After some time he 
was enabled to remit to her a portion of hb 
earnings, and at length he wrote to her that 
within two months from that time he hoped by 
the blessing of Providence, to see her once 
more, and that hb wife, and hb two children 
would accompany him, that they might live to- 
gether- in her ancient dwelling for the rest of 
ner days : 

** Faxkcj if you can, the anxiety with which 
the poor widow looked out for thb long ex- 
pected time. The aesbtance which the affec- 
tionate exile had been aUe to afford her, was 



such as to raise her to a state of comparative 
affluence in her neighbourhood, and to render 
her independent of the hard and servile toU by 
which she ^sA been accustomed to gain a live- 
lihood. Her cottage was wholly chtuiged in its 
appearance, and had the honour of being fre- 
quentiy selected for a night's lodging by her 
landlord's agent, and other great men, who 
passed through that lonely dbtrict. A few 
flowers sprung up in her sally fringed garden, 
which were not the less tenderly cherished, that 
the seeds from which they grew were trans- 
mitted from the emigrant's garden in the other 
hembphere. Her life, up to the moment when 
she received thb joyous letter, had been calmly 
and sadly happy. She looked forward, with a 
serene feeling of mingled hope and resignation, 
to the day of her son's return, and never once 
suffered tiie eagerness of her affection to out- 
step her gratitude to heaven, and her ent'ro 
4ependence upon the Divine will. 

" But, forgive a mother's fondness !«— Thcrt 
are few hearts in which the affections of the 
world and of nature are so entirely held under 
subjection by the strong hand of reason and of 
faith, that they cannot be moved to a momen<> 
tary forgetfulaess of duty, by a sudden and 
startling occasion. After the widow had heard 
the letter read, in which her son announced hie 
approaching return, the quiet of her life waa 
for a time dbtiu-bed. She thought of heaven 
indeed, and prayed even more fervently than 
before ; but the burning fever that possessed 
her heart, showed that its confidence was qoa- 
lified. In the hours of devotion, she men 
found her thoughts wandering from that Bein^. 
whose breath could still or trouble the surface 
of the ocean, far over the wide waters theno- 
selves, to meet the vessel that was flying to 
her with the tidings of bliss. She shuddered 
as she went, mom after mom, to the cliff-head, 
and cast her eyes on the graves of the ship- 
wrecked voyagers, which were scattered along* 
the turf-mountain on which she trod. In the' 
silence of the night, when she endeavoured to 
drown her anxieties in sleep, imagination did 
but overact the part with which ithad terrified 
her waldnff. Stormy seas and adverse winda 
a ship straming against the blast, with her deck 
covered with pale and frighted fiices, auMHig 
which she seemed to detect those of her eon, 
and of hb family — ^winds hissing through the 
creaking yards — and waves tossing theirhorrid 
heads aloft, and roaring for their prey. S«MJk 
were the visions that beset the bed of the loi^;^ 
ing mother, and made the night ghastiy to her 
eyes. When she lay awake, the rustling of « 
sudden wind among the green boughs at her 
window, made her start, and. sit erect in Kn* 
bed ; nor would she again return to rest t»«fc*^ 
she had opened the little casement, and satiafied 
herself, by waving her hand abroad in the nMdb 
air, that her alarm was occasioned by one or its 
fairest and most favourable motions. So indeed 
it was. The Almighty, as though to convince 
her how far she was from conjecturing arwht 
the quarter from which calamity might ^ait 
her, bade the winds blow, during the whole of 
that period, in the manner which, had tliey 
been in her own keeping, she would have de^- 
sired. Her acquaintances and neighbours all 
seemed to share in her anxiety. The fishermeDy 
after they had drawn up their canoes at eve^ 
ning, were careful on their way homeward, %o 
drop in at the widow Reardon's door, and 1^ 
her know what veeseb had entered the u^g)i^ 
bouring riTer in the course of the day, or ha^ 
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appetred in the offing. She was constantly^ 
cbeered with the nsnnuiice that fairer weather 
for ft homeward-bound ship, or more tikely to 
oontinae, was nerer known before. Still, never- 



' Hold, now, my boy — ^where are yoo. What 
way it that for a Christian to talk? Come near 
me, and let me touch joor handsw^-Don't add 
to my sorrows, Richard, my child, by uttering 



thriesi, the poor woman's heart was not at i a word against the will of heayen. — Where are 



pesoe, and the days and nights lagged along 
trith an imaccustomed heaviness. 

« One night in particular, towards the end of 
flu second month, appeared to linger so very 
stnm^y, that the widow thought the mom 
would never dawn. An unusual darkness 
seemed to brood ever the world ; and she lay 
mnkBt gazing with lonffinff eyes toward the 
fitUe window through which the 8un*s earliest 
rayi were used to greet her in her waking. 

« On a sudden, she heard voices outside the 
window. Alive to the slightest drcumstanoe 
thU was unusual, she arose, all dark as it was, 
tfcrew on her simple drees in haste, and groped 
hnr wi^ to the front door of the dwelling. She 
reeognised the voice of a friendly neighbour, 
asd opened the door, supposing that he might 
have some interesting intellig^ce to oommup- 
iieate. She judged correctly. 

* Good news ! good news ! Mrs. Reardon; 
aid I give you joy of them this morning. — 
Wkat win yon give me for telling you who is 
m that small boo^ at the -shore ?* 

« That small boat !— what ?— where V 

* Below there, ma*am, where Tm pointing 
my finger. Don*t you see them coming up the 
cng towards you ?* 

' I cannot — I cannot — ^it is so dark ;* the 
widow replied — endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloom. 

' Dark .' And the broad sun shining down 
apon them this whole day!' 

*D»yI The Sun! O my Almighty Father, 
«fe me V — 

* What's the matter? Don't you see them, 

<See them?* the poor woman exclaimed, 
flaring her hands on her eyes, and shrieking 
ijond in her agony — " Oh ! I shall never see 
hiai more ! — I am dark and blind ! 

** The peasant started back and blessed him- 
self. The next instant the poor widow was 
candbt in the arms of her son. 

'Where is she ? My mother. O nay darling 
BKtther, lam come back to you! Look! I 
have kept my word.* 

** She strove, with a sudden effort of self- 
mtraint, to keep her misfortune secret, and 
vqit without speaking, upon the neck of her 
long absent relative, who attributed her tears 
to an excess of happiness. But when he pre- 
sented his young nvife, and called her attention 
to the happy laughing faces and healthful cheeks 
of their children, the wandering of her eyes, 
nd the confusion of her manner, left it no 
hmger possible to retain the secret 

* My good, kind boy,* said she, laying her 
hand heavily on his arm — « you are returned to 
nj old arms once more, and I am grateful for 
it—bat we cannot expect to have aU we wish 
for io this world. O my poor boy, I can never 
see yoo — I can never see your cMldren ! I am 
Bflnd.* 

, , ** The youni^ man uttered a horrid and pierc- 
ii^oy, while he tossed his clenched hand above 
hii head and stamped upon the earth in sudden 
•■gnish. « BMnd ! my mother !* he repeated — 
' €%, heaven, is this' the end of all my toils 
>ad wishes? To come home and find her dark 
^ ever! Is it for this that I have prayed and 
l>hoitred? Blind and dark! O my poor mother! 
OhihetireB! -O mother, mother!* 



you ? Come near me. Let me hear you say 
that you are resigned to this and all ower visi- 
tations of the great Lord of all light. Say this, 
my child, and your virtue will be dearer to me 
than my eyes ! Ah, my good Richard, you 
may be sure the Almighty never strikes us ex- 
cept it is for our sins, or for our good. I 
thought too much of you, my child, and the 
Lord saw that my heart was straying to the 
world again, and he has struck me for the hap- 
piness of both. Let me hear you say that you 
are satisfied. I can see your heart still, and 
that b dearer to me than your person. Let me 
see it as good and dutiful as I knew it before 
you left me.' 

« The disappointed exile supported her in his 
arms.^' WelU— well — ^my poor mother,* he 
* I am satisfied. Since you are the chief suf- 
ferer, and shew no discontent, it would be too 
unreasonable that I should murmur. The will 
of heaven be done ! — but it is a bitter — bitter 
stroke.* Again he folded his darii parent to 
his bosom and wept aloud, while his wife re- 
tiring softly to a distance, hid her face in her 
cloak. Her children clung with fear and anx- 
iety to her side, and gazed with affrighted &ces 
upon the afflicted mother and son. 

« But they were not forgotten. — After she 
had repeatedly embraced her recovered diild, 
the good widow remembered her guests. She 
extended her arms towards that part of the 
room at which she heaa*d the sobs aaid moanings 
of the younger mother. < Is that my daugh- 
ter's voice ?' she asked — < place her in my arms, 
Richard. Let me feel the mother of your 
children upon my bosom.* The young woman 
flung herself into the embrace of the aged 
widow. — * Young and fair, I am sure,' the 
latter continued, passing her wasted fingers 
over the blooming cheek of the good American. 
< I can feel the roses upon this cheek, I am 
certain. But what are these ? — Tears ? My 
good child, yoiv should dry our tears, instead 
of adding to thenL Where are your children ? 
Let me see — ah ! my heart — ^let me /eel them, 
I mean — let me take them in my arms. My 
little angels ! Oh ! if I could only open my 
eyes for one moment to look upon you all — ^but 
for one little instant — I would close them again 
for the rest of my life, and think myself happy. 
If it had happened only one day — one hour after 
your arrival — ^but the will of heaven be done ! 
perhaps even this moment, when we think our- 
selves most miserable, He is preparing for us 
some hidden blessing.* 

" Once more the pious widow was correct in 
her conjecture. It is true, that day, which all 
hoped should be a day of rapture, was spent by 
the re-united family in tears and mourning. 
But Providence did not intend that creatures 
who had served him so faithfully, should be 
visited with more than a temporary sorrow, for 
a slight and unaccustomed transgression." 

The disease proves cataract ; the muddy lens 
is removed by a skilfiil surgeon, and the patient 
restored to sight, in a manner that will abun- 
dantly remind the reader of Professor Wilson's 
story of Blind Allan, in the Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life. 

On the whole, we cordially recommend this 
very interesting and instructive tohiiney tp the 
attentive penisal of our readtHL 



Poetry of tJke Magyea^ preceded by a sketch of 
the Langua^ and Literatnre of Hungary and 
Traniylvania. — By John Bowring, L.L.D* 
&c — London, printed f<M' the Anthor. 

Dr. Bowring has been an asaiduoos and sne- 
cessful labourer in the fields of Northern lite- 
rature, for a knowledge of which we are aU 
xnost wholly indebted to his persevering exer- 
tions. He has pointed public attention to thd 
genius and intellectual attainments of nations, 
which hitherto had passed unnoticed in the lite- 
rary world, or at most had been passed over 
with a hasty ghmce, as affording nothing wor- 
thy to arrest and detain the eye of the explo- 
rer. To him, therefore, the student of gene- 
ral literature, who loves to trace the birth, the 
progress, and the gradual maturity of those 
lofty powers of Tegmn or imagination, ifhkh 
are not pent up within any geographical boun- 
daries, but spread as widely as the domains of 
civilized man extend, owes no slight or triyial- 
obligation. His extensive knoidedge of the 
Northern language^ has enabled him to intro- 
duce to our acquaintance, stores of thought and 
nnagery, at onpe novel and interesting ; and has 
enluged the sphere of our agreeable associa- 
tions, and of that community cl thought, which 
forms the bond and the privilege of those really 
devoted to the exalted pursuits of intdlect 
throughout the world, by tmloddng to us 
the stores of nations which we before had 
known only as pojitica] aggregations of human 
beings. With the literature of Hungary, we 
may venture to affirm, that most of our read- 
ers were as little acquainted as with the man- 
ners and customs of Timbuctoa Those whor 
recollect Dr. Bowrings* volume on the poetry 
and literature of Polwid, will be best and most 
easily informed as to the nature of the contents 
of the present volume, when we tell them that 
in it the author has performed for the litera- 
ture (md poetry of the Maffyara, as nearly as 
possible the same that he had before effected 
for those of the Poles. 

He commences with a brief yet comprehen- 
sive disquisition on the language and literature 
of Hunguy, followed by a catelogue raisonn^ 
of the principal authors, who have appeared 
in that country firom the sixteenth century to 
the present time, with brief sketches of their 
lives and writings, characters and genius.—. 
To this are subjoined the specimens of their 
poetry, arranged in chronological order, under 
the names of the several authors to whom they 
belong. Of the poetry of these spedmens we 
cannot speak in very lofty terms of pnuse ; 
but this is possibly because poetry is untrans* 
lateable. The Doctor*^ own opinion on the 
subject, which we shall give in the ooqrse of 
our extracts from his introduction, is, we thinkv 
a fair and candid one. We commence with 
the following extract from the preliminary 
matter, for the sake of the light it throws upon 
the general subject of the origin and literatuie 
of iJ^e Mag3rars : — 

« Various are the opinions respecting the ori. 
gin of the Hungarian people. Dr. F. Tliomna 
has written thr^ volumes to prove them t-o be 
descended from the ancient Egyptians. The 
word Hungariai b of Mogol root, and was ori- 
ginally Ugur or Ingvr^ meaning foreigner or 
stranger. The Hungariai denominate them- 
selves and their language Magyar, which waa 
undoubtedly the name of 0i>e of the inh^M 
from which they sprung. In the fourth cen« 
tuiy they took posieasion of thcf land of tbt 
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Bashkir (Tartan,) between the Volga, Tobol, 
and Jaik. They were subdued by the Turks 
in the sixth century ; and in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, they associated themselves with the 
Chazars in Lebedia,(now the province of Kath- 
erinoslav,) and subsisted by robbery and ra- 
vage. In the middle of the ninth century 
they were called in by Ratislaw, Duke of Mo- 
ravia, to assist him against the Germans ; and 
not long after, their territory bemg intruded oi^ 
by the Pechenegers, they took up their abode 
under the Carpathian mountains, and combined 
with King Arnulf against their former Mora- 
vian allies. In their absence the Bulgarians 
had devastated their province, and they took 
possession of a part of Gralicia, but afterwards 
broke through the Carpaths towards Mun 
kach, attacked the Bulgarians on the river 
Theiss, and seized a part of JPannonia. They 
were at this period composed of seven tribes, 
of which the Magyar was the strongest, and 
ultimately gave its name to all the rest. A 
part of (he mce still occupied Bas1ikiri<h and 
are mentioned by Carpini in 1246, and Rubri- 
vis in 1251, who speak of them as having ori- 
ginally gone forth from the Bashkirs. In our 
time, however, no fragments of the Magyar 
language are left in Bashkiria, though Von 
Orlay reports that one of the Caucasian tribes 
is still called Ugridii (Hungarians) by the 
Russians, and uses an Hungarian dialect. — 
Among the Hungarians it has always been a 
favourite theory to consider themselves as 
Huns, with little other reason than the simila- 
rity of name. The Huns were undoubtedly a 
Mongolian race, and nothing can be more un- 
like than the languages, characters, persons, 
and habits, of the Hungarians and the Mon- 
golians. Of late, a theory that the Hungarians 
and Finlanders have a common origin, has found 
many intelligent advocates ; but probably no- 
thing more than the orientalism of both can 
be deduced from the affinities of their language. 
« We know little of Etele ( Attila,) except 
frona testimony which must be received with 
the greatest distrust. Priscus Rhetor, who 
-was sent by Theodosiils the Second to the 
Court of Etele, speaks of the fondness of thp 
Huns for their native language, and of the fes- 
.tal sontrs in which, after their festivals, the 
deetls of their heroes were celebrated in so 
touching a style, that the aged men of the as- 
sembly shed many tears. He mentions also, 
that when Etele returned tojiis castle, ho was 
met by maidens in white veils, who greeted 
him with Scythian hymns. During the reign 
of the Arpaditm kings, which brings us down 
to the beginning of the 14th century, (An- 
dreas Vencta having been poisoned in 1301,) 
many are the references to the Joculators and 
Trufators, the Poets and Jesters, who were 
always to be found about the person of the 
monarch. And Graleotti, the librarian of king 
Matthias, asserts that his father, the celebrated 
John Hunyadi, awakened the martial spirit of 
his master by the hero-songs which he caused 
to be recited to him. « At table too,* he says, 

* musicians and cithara players sung the deeds 
of valiant warriors in their native tongue to 
the music of the lyre — an usage,* he continues, 

* brought from Rome, and which passed from 
us (Italians) even to the Hungarians.* At this 
period the literary influence of Italy upon Hun- 
gary was very remarkable, and Dante has expres- 
eed in his Paradise a bright anticipation for the 

Beats Ungria! se non si lasda 

Fia mahncoare. Cant, xix. 



** But of this period little remains, except such 
scattered notices and fragments as are scarcely 
remarkable enough to occupy a place in this 
brief notice. 

« Simon von Reza is the first of the Hun- 
garian Chroniclers. His history is from the 
earliest times down to the end of the thirteenth 
century. John von Kiiklillo wrote the life of 
Lewis the First, 1342^1382, and John De 
Turocz published a Chronicle of the Kingdom 
of Hungary down to the year 1473, in which 
he has introduced, word for word, the writings 
of his above-mentioned predecessors, as well as 
the Chronicon Budetue of an anonymous au- 
thor printed at Buda in 1473^ 

«< The battle of Mohdcs (1526) is the « Dies 
irse*' of the Hungarians, and its story of defeat 
and humiliation is.more melancholy from its so 
immediately following a period of hope and of 
brightness. Hungary had been enlightened by 
the efforts of her own sons, atid by the influx 
of illustrious strangers, as if merely to contrast 
with the daricness of Tmrkish oppression. — 
The Reformation which soon after this period 
broke in upon the land, did much for the lan- 
^age. The ^irit of Lutheranism was essen 
tially popular. Its instrument, the vernacular 
tongue, especially represented in that mighty 
machine of knowledge and of power, the Press, 
whose efforts have changed and contmue to 
change the character of nations, and which 
acts as a security against their permanent de- 
cline and fall, began to exert its beneficial in- 
fluences. 

« In the sixteenth century many printing 
preefos existed in Hungary. The great circu- 
lation of the Bible in the vernacular tongue 
produced a g^reat demand for books. In the 
cities of Bartfeld, Debretzen, V^urad, Neusohl, 
Kassa, were printing establishments supported 
by the public^ and the Magnates assisted those 
of Detreka, Ujszigeth, G^alg6cz, AWihendra, 
Ncmethujvar, and P^pa. In' the following 
century presses were erected in Trentsin, Si- 
lein, Senitz, Puchov, Leutschan, and Csess- 
rcg. No censorship existed in any shi^ dur- 
ing this period, 

** The names of Magyar authors begin now 
to thicken, and a list of chroniclere and poets 
occupy the pages of literary story. The works 
of this period are for the most part biographi- 
cal and historicaL The poetry can hardly be 
said to be much elevated above dull and sober 
prose, the ars poetica of the age being little 
more than the art of wink ing common-place 
sentences dance to the jingle of a rhyme.** 

After the characteristic sketches, before al- 
luded to, of the authors of note who appeared 
among the Magyars from this period down to 
the present time, our author sums up as fol- 
lows : — 

« I have thus gone through the list of those 
Magyar authors who seem more particularly 
entitled to notice'. I trust in this good work 
I am the forerunner of wiser sad more fuooeis- 
ful men. 

** That the Magyar language and literature 
wiU receive greater attention from foreigners, 
and that the interest excited elsewhere will 
act upon the better and brighter part of Hun- 
garian ambition is certain. I see without jea- 
lousy the ardent national feeling of the Magy- 
ars, and feel thai a nationality founded upon 
knowledge, and representing a spirit of free- 
dom and independence, is itself a virtue, and 
the parent of maay virtues. And witnessing 
the anxiety and the interest which these im- 



perfect labors of mine have awakened among 
the Magyars, I could not but derive encou- 
ragement to contmue them. They who have 
patronized the daring, as well as they who 
have experienced the diflkulties, will find in- 
dulgence for me. 

" It may be deemed that originality is want-, 
ing in these compositions. But it diould not 
be forgotten that something of originality is 
lost by the transfusion of any thought into a 
different idiom ; that jm English verse of ne- 
cessity becomes in some degree EugUsh. — 
There are other causes, too, which act upon 
Magyar literature. 

« A people so cloeely connected with Austria 
as are tbe inhabitants of Hungary, and whoso 
learned men almost without exception speak, 
and write the German tongue, do undaubtedlyt* 
though sometimes almost imperceptibly, adopi 
the cnaractcr of a literature \i'ith which they 
are so familiar. This familiarity, if it some- 
times trench on their nationality, doci< at the 
same time keep a high standard ever present 
to their minds, and leads to comparisons and 
contrasts which are on the whole favourable 
to the exercise of the intellectual powers. A 
German critic has denied to the Magyars a 
poetical temperament He says the national 
tone is noble, generous gallant, susceptible, 
good-natured, loving^ easily won, sharp-witted, 
and imaginative. Now, are not these elements 
enough for the creation of poets and poetry ? 
And how can a nation be deemed unpoetical 
w^ich can offer to the world such a roll of 
poets as Hungary presents? 

«* Of the popular poetry of the Magyars, 
little can be referred to a high antiquity. A 
fragment of an ancient poem is still sung by 
Hungarian children, thus ; 

Len^el L&bz16 i6 kir&lyunk 
Az IS nekunk illcnse^uk. 
Notiiing, however, but these two lines remain. 
The martial songs of their warlike ancestors 
have not been saved out of the oblivion of old 
time. Of the historical songs none arc earlier 
than those of the wars of the last Hnngarian 
revolution. Of the oral stories (Mesek or /2fe, 
aSkJ of the Magyars, I shall translate. Alai- 
lath*s interesting description : 

" * The Magyar story-tellers are one of tho 
many evidences of the oriental origin of the 
people. Like the Night-fablers of Arabia, 
they go on by the hour — aye, by the night lonjof 
— ^without wearying their hearers. Those are 
for the mostpart to be found among soldiers and 
peasants. The stories which in other lands are 
preserved only in work-rooms and nurseries to 
our days, are narrated in Hungary in the porch, by 
watch and shepherd fires, and amidst the nig-ht- 
labours of the field. The character of th« 
Magyar tale is wholly unlike that of southern 
lands. The hero is gcnei^ally a student, a aol. 
dier, or a king's son ; his companion a ma^e 
horse called Tatos, who is his counsellor and 
saviour. His enemy is often a dragon witb 
six, nine, or twelve heads, and the hero must 
undei^go three ordeals ; and this number is tHe 
ruling one throughout the story. There is a 
sharpness and oddity about the conception^ 
and an original development of the plot. Tlie 
scenery, and the deeds of the principal actora;» 
shew that the stories emanate from a people 
who lived in elevated places. The narrator 
sometimes unites two or three stories in one— ... 
sometimes divides one into many — elaborates 
or changes it according to his own caprice or 
the demands of his audience. It has Ku^i|h»i.q^ 
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that many tal^ of foreign origin bnve been in- 
troduced, which have been all nationiUized by 
time. I remember to have heard a celebrated 
itory-telling woman in the Abaujvar district, 
narrate one of Gozzi's best tales ; and the well- 
known and foreign * Swan Maiden' is current 
all over Hungary. The national may be im- 
mediately distinguished from the exotic* 

«« Of the Lyricsof the nation, the collection 
1 have translated will serve to give a fair idea. 
To advocate their ineri^ as literary composi- 
tioQs is no psrt of my task. I have given 
lauly the whole that have reached me, in or- 
der to shew what are the Songs of the Magyar 
people. Uungarian towns and villages, and 
riven and plains, and hills and valleys, have 
been painted and described by many. Here 
are some of the thoughts of those who dwell 
there. The dresses of Hungary and Transyl- 
Tania decorate many books, and are the sub- 
ject of many pictures. Here are some of the 
adomings of the inward man — ^here is some- 
tlung of the costume of mind." 

From the translations we have selected the 
{bUowing as some of the most pleasing speci- 
mens; we regret that our limits do not permit 
OS to extract more largely : — 

AURORA— Viiuo BenedbKi bom 1750: 
Sirwt M thy name, Aurora— thou heavenly 
Day^ri▼er— sweeter thy dcMs than thy name, 
bmmiiif, thoa k>okcst from thy chariot of f^oUl, 
And the darkness of night rolleth gently away. 

Ucht beams and glows in thy glance— thou awakest 
life and arotiseat bright joy at thy giff*. 
Innocent birdlets sing praises and bless tnee. 
Chanting their matin of exquisite tones. 

TlwB do they fear the fierce vulture no longer- 
Fear Rut the talons of evil — nor drend 
Srrcpch of the owl. in the sunny ray blinking— 
SUent bte voice and inactive bis eye. 

JleAntif ul change hath enamonr'd creation : 
lis the Creator— for He and His laws 
Reign erer-^uriog: all things are shifting— 
Alij but the godlike machine of the world. .>^ 

HER IMAGE— Kazinczi Fbbbncz, bom 1750. 
TIs morning and I wake— the earliest vision 
That beams upon me is thy face divine ; 
And tbco my spirit floats io light elysian, 
And bliM ftpriDga youthful fromthot>e smiles of thine. 
* Tis she — ^*tis sne !' I cry, — swift flow my veins, 
I kiss the air, as if her breath had blessed it — 
I bow to earth, as if her feet had nress'd it — 
Yes I t^he was here, and still her influence reigns. 
Fair Representative! the sweet infection 
Of power i^ with thee— *entle, but supreme ; 
Blending f^uch dreams of hope and recollection— 
And gilding with now glory every dream : 
Lo(4c ! for the snn is up, and on thy face 
. 3krow« ali lis lustre, light, and heavenly grace. 

SECRET SORROW.— Qabeirl Datka, bom 1708L 
My sonl is troubled with an ancient sorrow, 
IVbiHl grows again anew: and gloomy themes, 
Gsthcrmg afreui, o'ershadow me with dreams 
Of a mynerioa^ darkness on the morrow. 
1 fain would weep, and yet can find no tears— 
Ifoogfat bat the broken Mgh and stifled groan : 
TlMse are the tenants of ray heart alone. 
And tbeir deep underminings steal my years. 

O that the tears, Joy's freshening tears, would fall! 

They come not to the weak and wounded breast; 

Tinfj msh both for and from the fount of rest. 

If tboa art not than marble harder all. 

Know that the silent pang, tlie ffrief that qpeaks not. 

Is of all w'oes the deadliest — and to bear 

The heart that throbs ftnd bums, while yet it breaks not, 

is worse than death— for death a blcssmg were. 

CHILDHOOD.— Alex. KisFALunv, bom 1772L 
Swift the golden moments flitted 

Of my uildhood's blissful days- 
Soon the smiling loys retreated. 

Whicfa o*er boyhood flnng their rays. 
Spring, whose footstep never lingers. 

Flowers upon the vernal field. 
All the fbrest's plumy singers, 

All the lights that mitnre gild- 
Will not winter's breath destroy them ? 
Other springs shall re-enjoy them ; 

Yontn rekindles not its bea ~ 

¥/hf do I 90 idly dream ? 



TTie Doom of Derenzie, 
late Thomas Furloug.- 



A Poem. By the 
-London, Robins. 



If the reader be a pedestrian, an inhabitant 
of Dublin, and fond of rural ^valks, he is pro- 
bably familiar with the pleasant banks of the 
kling little river Tolka, which meanders 
along the northern suburbs of the city, and vnih. 



of the Irish bards, are now, we rejoice to learr, 
going through the press, under the superinten- 
dance of our learned antiquarian friend, James 
Hardiman, Esq. the hi^^torian of Galway, to 
whom this posthumous poem of Derenzie ie 
dedicated, according to the last request of it» 
ingenious and lamented author. 

The story of the poem is somewhat myste- 



and was known to wander frequently whole 
days and nights successively among the hills. 
This singular and lonely being, first evinces 
any htmnan attachment by sheltering and bring- 
ing op an orphan niece ; the effect upon him- 
self, of this exercise of the gentler idfections,. 
is thus feelingly described : — 

" As he gave. 
Even did his mind grow gentler. Not to many 
Would he, when lingering in his mood of gloomine68» 
Vouchsafe a winning word : but if his Margaret, 
In that dark hour approached him, a stevnge hue 
Of brightness touch 'd his features— if she paused, 
Lean'd with an easy idr across his knee. 
Threw her light locks aside, gaa*d on his face. 
And smird, and strok'd his cheek, and gaily uTg*d hi» 
Even then, to ntter things that none might talk of— 
His look was half compuance. So she grew. 
Bright, beautiful, and innocent before mm ; 



Even as nn angel stealing on his path, 

g mm to comfort — she did seem 
Fomrd to revive within him each fond feeling— 



And guiding b 
rd to rev] 
To root the fiend of sadness from his bosom- 



the beautiful green lanes and avenues, which rious, and but obscurely developed. We have 
lie in its immediate neighbourhood. Amonff|fi„t ^ full length portrait of an Irish fairy- 
the latter, we think one of the most delightful ' ^an, or wizard, taken from the life; the ori- 
of our suburban excursions is to stroll up" Phi- 1 ^jn^l was Shane Wrue, or John Roe, a naUve 
hpsburg avenue, and so on, round to Drum-jof ^jj^ county of Wexford. He was a man 
condra bridge. In this short course, we get almost remarkable for his solitary and gloomy habit^ 
immediately as much into quiet rural beauty, - - ... 

as if we were a hundred miles from the metro- 
polis. There are many objects of striking in- 
terest to the lover of cultivated nature on the 
way in this half hour*s ramble, as first, the 
daric wood of Lord Charlemont's demesne, 
which we skirt for a while, when we ascend 
from the avenue of little fiower gardens, in 
which even already, despite of the pinching 
keenness of many of our days, the yellow and 
purple crocus, as well as the snow-drop and 
nypatica are flowering ov the sunny southern 
banks; and the "wee modest crimson-tippet 
flower" peeping forth from the matted grass, 
Tben the distant prospects of the bay and the 
city, with all the disagreeable intervening ob- 
jects shut out from view, by green fields, and 
in the more advanced season, graceful masses 
of variously-tinted foliage. 

Mr. Williams's beautiful cottage too, with 
its little wildemess of roses in front, which in 
the pleasant simimer gives a perfume to the 
an: for five minutes before we come in sight of 
it. Then the venerable and magnificent de- 
serted mansion of the Coghill's; — and lastly, 
the picturesque burial ground of Drumcondra, 
which we never pass without turning in to take 
another glance at the humble headstone which 
marks the grave of the facetious antiquary. 
Captain Grose, and a more lingering look at 
a more classical and imposing marble monu- 
ment, admirably executed, and bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

TO THE MBMOBT OF 

THOMAS FURLONG, Esq. 

in whom the purest principles of 

Patriotism and Honor 

were combined with 

Superior Poetical Oenius, 

This Memorial of Friendship 

is erected by those who valued and admired 

His vmrions Talents, Pnhlic Integrity, 

and Private Worth. 

He died 25th July, 1827, aged S3 years. 

MAY Kb eest in peace. 

Furlong was, we believe, the son of a sub- 
stantial farmer in the county of Wexford, nor 
did his circumstances ever permit him to de- 
vote his time exclusively to literature, although 
for some years before hb death, he contributed 
largely to several periodicals. His native place 
was Scarawalsh, between Ferns and Enniscor- 
thy, the romantic scenery of which wild region 
he has celebrated in the Doom of Derenzie. — 
At an early age he was apprenticed to a gro- 
cer in Dublin ; and subsequently, after many 
years, he held a situation in some distillery, 
which he continued to occupy until his death. 

In some of the circumstances connected 
with his life and writings, as well as in the 
joyous conviviality of his disposition, a strong 
resemblance may be traced to the story and 
the characteristics of Robert Bums. * 

A short time before his death, he completed 
a translation of the songs of Carolan, which, 
with other remains of the most celebrated 



To soothe his wayward spiiit— and to make him 
Look with a milder and more kindly eye 
Upon his weak and wandering fellow creatures. 

The years wore fost away, and still she rose 
In stature and in beauty ; the soft winds 
Of twenty springs had wantoned o'er her dieek» 
And left its hue more lovely : in her shnpe 
Was all the lightness of the fair young ozier. 
With all its grace, and ease, and flexibility. 
Her eye, when ro^linif, had a cjibt of gentleness. 
But, when in mirth it mov'd, in its ga)r glance. 
Centred a liveliness thro* which the spirit 
Beamed in bewildering brightness. In one seasoa 
She bloom'd, but, ere another closed its course, 
A chilling change came on, and fast she faded. ^* 

The maiden is seduced, — Wrue is seisEed 
with fever and delirium, on learning the story 
of her ruin ; when he recovers she has passed 
away from the village, and is never heard of 
more. Then there is much of Wrue's further 
wanderings, and fairy lore; and after a seasea 
the doomed Derenzie returns from the wan^ 
and is joyously received by his father and kin* 
dred ; but ever evinces a strange reluctance to 
speak of. the scenes of battle and slaaghtev 
through which he has passed . — 

" Yet, was there one, amidst the neighbouring train* 

With whom evasion, even if sought, were vain : 

One, before whom the workings of his heart 

Lay open, even to the tenderest part; 

One, m whose presence, gloominess, and pride. 

And care, and cold reserve, were thrown aside; 

One, from whose mild, but penetrating eye. 

He could hide nothing, tho^ he scarce knew why. 

Who was this wizard that, with keen controul. 
Thus search*d thro* all the secrets of his soul f 
Was it some monitor, who, from his youth. 
Had formed his mind to firmness and to truth f 
Was it a confessor, whose word was law. 
Whose very voice instill'd religious awe f 
Or, a darlugifbed one, who, like old Wrue. 
Dealt deep in .«pell8 known only to a few r 
No ! 'twas a maid, by Slaney's winding water. 
The lovely Agnes Vere, a curate's orphan daugfateK. 

The wanderer lov*d her— nor in vain- 
He droop'd not-Hpin'd not unrequited; 

For his vows were echo'd back ognin. 
With a faith as pnr^as the fiuth he plighted. 

They lov'd— and theirs was not that love 
WTiich changcth as the springs wild weather j 

Tlie tie which grew betv«en the two. 

Was one that might seem seai'd above. 
For time had Imk'd their hearts together. 

•Twas not the mark all lightiv known» 

By fancy n«is*<^ or nndom biown^ 
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Not the Blight touch of tramirat dye, 
Resthig on nothing past the eye; 
'Tw«d nut the fliune of faltering power. 
Raised, ao«l extiiuiUfih*d. in the hour- 
It seero'd the choice, in childhood form'd. 
The light of youth's fond flckle season; 
The wish, by teudereat friendship warm'd, 
, The pfittion, purified by reason. 

*Tte deem*d by some, who closely scan 

. The sacred springs of life below ; 

'Who trace what's thitught, or told of man. 

In all his turns of joy or woe : 
That, from the hour which seealtis birth, 

lliHt partner, doom'd his lot to share, 
Move.i, tlio' unborn, about our earth. 

And uUngles with his spirit there. 
Or, if em))KDdied— tiiough away, 

. Far even as sea from sky can be^ 
F«»el» all his passions aH they play 

With quick unchanged intensity ; 
Finds, by some link which eludes the sight, 
HiH starts of darkness, or of light; 



Or learns, bv some connecting oiaih. 
All that hath given him joy or p^n. 
To biu-ds, in hi^h and haUow'd dream. 



Briffht Rhall tins blest communion seem } 
* And beautiful, when fancy's ray 
Hiith sanctified it— nltho* few. 

Of those who toil thro' life's low way, 
'Will feel uitli bard^, or even deem 

Their lale-j of mystic union true. 
If fAiM> — why be such tales acain 
Sent to their framer's feverish brain; 
Or left to find, 'twixt earth and Heaven, 
That space to unborn systems giren! — 
But. true or false, as such may be. 

These lovers t4» the thought gare way ; 
They hail'd the spirit's sympatny; 
And, erringly, perchance, aid own. 

That even from childhood's earliest day. 
One for the.other liv'd alone. 



dnced a work still more worthy to have sur- 
vived as an '^ everlastbg posseesiQii.*' 

The Doom of Derenzie received the atten- 
tive perusal and warm approval of the late 
highly-gifted Charles Matnrin, the intimate 
friend of the author; and though errors in 
taste and judgment occur throughout the poem, 
to which under other circumstances we should 
have deemed it our duty to call the attention 
of a living writer ; yet as its claims upon our 
sympathy and kindness have been urged as 
those of a literary orphan^ seeking the foster- 
ing hand of a protector, we gladly avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to hang a garland on 
the tomb of a man of genius and a poet — the 
lamented Thomas Furlong ! 

There is much curious matter contained in 



summer/ at least, are to be tfkpeoted ; but the 
ruin of others is the commencement of the be- 
holders fortune, if he know how to avail him- 
self of the circumstance. He has nothing to 
do but pounce upon the little fellow, seize him 
by the back of his neck, turn him between his 
eyes ai^d the sun, and demand any boon he 
please : it will be granted, unless he avert hb 
head; and alas! so seductive is the Lupre- 
chaun*s blarney, that few can resist him. He 
appeab to your humanity; assures you thai 
boundless treasures are to be found in a cer- 
tain place ; and when your expectations are at 
the highest, he stops short, and coolly asks, 
*Who is that listening?* • Thrown off your 
guard, yon avert your head ; and like the gods 
of Homer, he melts into thin air, and you seek 



the notes ; one of which we are tempted to | in vain for the marks by which to ascertain the 
extract, although it had ^meared before in the I place where the treasure was to be found. In 
pages of an Imh periodical, as it comes most 1821, a woman according to the 'Carlow 



probably from the pen of Furlong, and is fiill 
of interesting national lore : — 

** The Irish fairies are a diminutive little 
people, dressed in round caps and red jackets, 



Morning Post,' caught one not -far from that 
town! 

The Cluriaxune is another jolly Kttle fellow 
also, fond of good wine and race horaes ; and 



And thus, thro* life's gay dawn they went 

Lovely, and lov'd, and innocent 

And t«tfll each mom, that came and paas'd. 

To them seem'd fairer than the last; 

For thi'y were happy, and they felt 

Pleas 'd with the world in which they dwelt 

Still; with his blooming one, the bov 

Play'd round her rootJier's plain abode ; 
Or. took his sunny walks of joy. . 

Thro' the wild wood, or o'er the road. 
And many an aged man, that pass'd, 

Gax'd on the httle truants there; 

And, as he went, poor'd forth a prayer, 
Wii^hing, that favouring Heaven, at last. 

Would join the beauteous pair. 
Oh ! love, so simple and so bright. 
Hath sucli a charm to cheer the sight, 
Thut even a cherub, thron'd in lignt, 
-Might let one glance of meekness faJV— 

One calm kind glance from censure free — 

And say, as such he chanc'd to see. 
That the earth's weak one? had not all 
. Lost their primeval purity." 

Old Derenzie was not, however, of the 



much given to hurling, inclined to be polite the better to indulge in his propensities, he is 
and civil, but extremely irritable, and capable to be found only in the cellars of 6011 vivanig^ 
of effecting much mischief, when disposed to or perchance upon the back of a tborongh bred 
be unruly. Like the Persian Peri, they be- advocate for the gold cup at the Curragh. 
long to a better world, could they gain admit- « Not so the Phooka, He is, Proteus-like, 
tance in it, and are very anxious to ascertain • any thixig you please. He knocks his head 
whether the golden bolts of Paradise will re- 1 against Faddy when returning from fair or p<i<- 
volve for them at the great judgment day. — ^era, in the form of a bull or a buffalo, a dra- 
On this question, they have, as yet, in vain in- ' gon or an eagle. The son of the sod, nothing 
terrogated many a godly priest : but from the loth, being at the moment any body*8 custo- 
rage for polemics in Ireland, it is to be hoped 'mer, mounts his back, indifferent to the form 
the progress of theology will enable some he nrny assume, and rides a race, to whudi 
sound divine to give them an answer. Their John Oilpin*8 was mere ohild*s play. He 
chief places of abode are raths and motes; and, bounces over precipices, swims through rivers, 
some people are unkind enough to accuse them | and climbs up castle walls ^ while the alarmed 
of stealing children — and this, in a country so equestrian, like a plethoric dreamer, suffers no 
proliftc as Ireland, might be pardoned, did they injury. Chough conscious of being in imminent 
not also carry off mothers to suckle them. — 'peril. Sometimes he mounts upon the pinna- 
But the charge stands in need of support — itjcle of a tower or steeple, and amuses himself 
is not a fairy offence. with the rider's distress, by pretending now to 

** Although they are all known, like the 'fall over to the right, and then to the left. 



Tartars, by their family features, they are of 
different species, or have at least different 
pursuits. .The Banshee assumes • the shape 
and dreis ^f an old Milesian female, and makes 
number «who wished the umon of the beau- jit the business of her life to intimate to her 



teous pair,' and it was in consequence of his 
stem refiisnl, that his son had gone to the 
•wars; on the young man's return, however, 
he relents, and the lovers are married ; but at 
the wedding dinner, the elder Derenzie has a 
a strange second-sight sort of vision of coming 
calamities, which broods heavily upon the 
spirits of the guests, especially when at the 
close of his announcement of it, the hollow 
voice of Wrue the wizard, is heard proclaim- 
ing through the hall that these omens were not 
sent in vain. 

Presently the bridegroom is seized, carried 
off, tried, hanged and waked ; the cause of his 
execution is darkly intimated to have been a 
Whiteboy burning and murder ; but old 
Wrue had further discovered that it was he 
who had seduced his Margaret, whom also he 
had made away with ; and this was the cause 
of the wizard tracking him to his doom, and 
he now discloses it at the wake. 

Such is a meagre outline of the plan of this 
curious and strictly national poem. It is cer- 
tainly unevenly written, and had the author 
lived till time and leisiure had more fully ma- 
tured his judgment and his powers, we have no 
doubt his talents were suMcient to have pron 



friends the approaching termination of theirs. 
Fastidious in her choice, she mourns no vul- 
gar death ; she weeps for the fate of the high- 
bom only ; and makes the most clamour for 
those of the <real blood.' On such occasions 
she is to be heard, during night, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sick, or perhaps is to be seen, 
in the attitude of feminine distress, near some 
ivy-clad rtiSn,' which is fortunate enough to be 
reflected in a pellucid lake beneath. Her cries 
are loud, and shrill, and melancholy ; and the 
whole is rendered still more imposing, by the 
mechanical habit she has of slapping her long, 
skinny, withered hands. In Ireland, it was 
once honourable to be warned of death by so 
piteous a messenger. 

«The Luprediaun has nothing sepulchral 
about him ; being a squat, merry little fellow, 
who delights, like our modem dandies, in smo-. 
king a cigar. More industrious, however, than 
they generally are, he is seldom idle ; and, as 
a fancy shoemaker, is in great repute among 
his friends of the fair sex. His manners are 
of the old school ; his dress of the last century. 
He wears buckles in his shoes, a thre^-cocked 
hat upon his head, and never travels without 
bis* Air. When te<% •vil timesy or a <hard 



Paddy all the time exhausting his eloquence 
for permission to escape ; but ^nthout the least 
spark of anrer. How could he be displeased 
with one, who, like himself, is only * harmlessly- 
mischievous,' who does it all out of * pure fun ?• 
** The next, and last, is the LenawUshee^ a 
thing of very doubtfiil generation, and, l^e 
the Irish wolf-dog, implaodile in resentment — 
imalterable in friendship. It frequently hap- 
pens that Paddy performs wonders in a fair 
nght, , against considerable odds ; the thing- 
would be an absolute miracle, were the expla- 
nation not found in the invisible aid afforded 
by his Lenauntshee, who can deal around blorws 
with scientific skill. Many a combatant is 
struck to the ground by other than nkere mor* 
tal blows." 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Famify Chseieal Library, Vol 2. Demc 
thenes, Sallust. — London, Colbom 
Bentley. 

In noticing the first volume of this woric, ^we 
observed t£at it was little more than a reprint 
of old books already familiar to the readers of 
translations. We perceive that Messrs. Col. 
bum and Bentley luave since taken up the pub- 
lication, and a new translation of Pindar is 
promised in the fourth volume. The preisent 
volume contains the completion of Leluui^s 
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Demorthenea) which we have afa-eady^ charac 
tertzed m the most admirable transktioii 
with which we ore acquainted, together with the 
two wm of StkRiMt. We think it right to men- 
tion, that Mr. Leiand was a fellow of Trinity 
Cdlege, DubHn, and not oi Cambridge, as we 
obserre certain of the English newspaper critics 
suppose. We cannot say much in praise of the 
translation given in this work of Sallust, which 
is bf WilHiun Rose, A.M., with iniprovements 
and notM. It is generally bald and sometimes 
emmeoiis. We really never have paid much 
ittcotion to translations of the classics, pre- 
fming to derive our knowledge from the higher 
and purer fountains, and the only English 
Sallnstwith which we can compare this of 
Mr. Rosens, is that of our excellent friend, Sir 
Henry Steuart, which we made a conscience 
of dipping into, befokv we ventured to visit 
Allantoa. Whether a better tranaUtion than 
RoK^iabeady exists, we cannot certainly deter- 
mine, but if not, a new one ou^t to have 
been prepared for the present work. This se- 
cond vcHume is emb^lished with two finely 
engraved heads of Demosthenes and SaUust. 



Irrhttd and the Reme<fy far her Evils. By a 
Clergyman of the Established Church. 
Dublin, W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 

The remedy proposed for the evils of Ireland 
in this pamphlet, is the energetic extension 
of the Protestant Reformation by systematic 
courses of preaching, the institution of a Pro- 
testant College de propaganda fide, and other 
such means, as it is to the prevalence of po- 
pery that the author attributes all the existing 
defects. He likewise proposes^, that a pro- 
rision should be made for such of the Roman 
Catholic clergy as may be induced to forsake 
the error of their ways, and censures his own 
brethren of the cloth, somewhat sharply, for 
their supineness in the cause of Protestantism. 
In one of his recommendations we most 
conjiany concur, namelv, that all ridicule and 
satire ^ould be carefully excluded flrom the 
discourses of the clergy, and that they should 
labour to impress upon their hearers, that the 
intention is not to proselytize but to instruct, 
and that it is not the being called Protestant 
or Catholic, or Methodist, that will avail them 
in the great and dreadful day, btit believing and 
doioff as our blessed. Redeemer has enjoined. 
• We have long held that uncharitableness of 
heart, and bitterness of speech, are the great 
bane of society in Ireland ; if Protestants 
would sometimes take up the Bible to exa- 
mine and tell their Roman Catholic brethren 
in how n>any essential doctrines we are all 
agreed, it might be almost as useful as dwelling 
wholly on the points in which we differ ; not 
Ihat we by any means think these few or unim- 
portant, but we see no use in harping a^wajrs 
on the jarring string. 

The antiior thi^u more favourably of the 
friendship of the MeUiodists to the church 
establishment than our experience would jus- 
tify os in doing. 



BemitUm cm . 
CMes,&c— Hat4 



With Anecdotes and 
I and Sons, London. 



No one can doubt the benevolent and amiable 
btention of the author of this little work, which 
is designed to bring the Gothic practice of duel- 
fiog into disreputiB. Among barinrians, it may 
periopa, be a step towards civilization, to redress 
penooal gneyiaiCoB by single combat, hai, in ci- 



vilized sodetv, it can be considered only as a horn blown by a person, who might from the 
remnant of barbarism. If, in this, and in all length and strength of his blast, have been one 
other questions of conduct, men had good sense! of the performers at Jericho — this I found 



enough to apply to their actions the simple and 
only true test cf rectitude— namely, the ques- 
tion — «* What is the revealed will of God in 
this matter ?" we should have no occasion for a 
code of honor, to direct the conduct of principals 
and seconds. 



Correspondence between the Lord Bishop of 
Femsj and the Earl of Mountcashel, on the 
Church Establishment. — Dublin, W. Curry, 
Jun. and Co. 



afterwards wis an emissary from the steam 
boat : come to inform us, that she was ready 
to depart, and would be under weigh in a few 
moments, there was no time to be lost, "ko that 
after dressing rapidly, we soon found ourselves 
seated upon the deck : the air was calm, and 
still, not a breeze ruffled the broad surface of 
the Rhine, which lay like a mirror before us, re- 
flecting the tapered minalrets, and richly orna- 
mented dome of the cathedra^ which glistening 
under the morning dew, shone like a vast globe 
of gold. 

From the moment we left Cologne, the sce- 
neiT began to improve, and near Bonn became 
really l^autifuL The Rhine, from the bold and 



We are glad to see this curious and important 
correspondence in a collected and authentic 
shape, and we like it the better that it contains 

simply the letters arranged in order, without I frequent winding course it takes, presents the 
any comment or observation upon their con- j appearance ofa succession of small lakes bounded 
tents. An account of the proceedings at the by lofty vineclad mountains, bristling with tower 
meeting in Cork, out of which the correspon- 1 and keep ; while below, are seen openine glens, 
dence arose, is very properly prefixed to the . through which small streams rush on, bearing 
pamphlet. I their tribute to the father of rivers. The vil- 
lages have generally a most picturesque effect, 

NOTESFROM THE LOG-BOOK OFA RAMBLER !?.^*!!Z:!h.''^V*'!^^l^^^^^ '^^ **^'P 



Na II. 
The RUne^Bonn— DrarbenfelB— Cassel, &c 



Know ye the land whpre the broad Rhine is flowing, 

In circUng eddies the valleys along— 

Where on high from each clifTwith the purple grape 



Re-echoes the soond of the yignerons song. 

I have gazed on that stream from tiie Drachenfels 

height, 
And traced its bright current throiurh many a glen. 
And have thought mid the fast falling shadows of 

night, 
I ne'er should look on it so ^orions again. 

It is not my intention most sagacious reader, 
to give you in these my notes, any of the in- 
formation to be obtained in « guide - books,** 
tours, and the hoc genus omne of these publi- 
cations : this would be a track at once too 
beaten, and too extensive. It is rather my 
wish to present you, with a personal narrative, 
never omitting when occasion offers to correct 
the errors of my predecessors, and at the same 
time, not forgetting that the really usefiil in- 
formation to a traveller, (and such you are-or 



mountain sides, their white walls scarcely visi- 
ble amid the trelliced vines : and now as we 
passed along, we could plainly hear the songs of 
the peasant, breaking on the soft stillness of the 
summer's morning. After a four hours de- 
luifhtful vo3rage, we reached Bonn, to breakfast. 
The town itself has nothinfi: remarkable, ex- 
cept its situation in the vaBey of the Rhine, 
and its being the seat of the second in rank 
among the Prussian Universities ; it was esta- 
blished on the model of that of Berlin, so 
lately as 1818, and except the University of 
Munich is the most modem of Germany. As 
early as the year 1777, we find an academy 
existing here, and in 1786 this became a 
chartered Universitv, of which however, at the 
conclusion of the trench revolutionary war, 
no trace was left, the number of students, 
about one thousand, and the names of the two 
Schlegels, Niebuhr and Walther, (one of the 
first anatomists of Eurt)pe) attest sufficiently ita 
present prosperity. The cabinet of Natural 
History at Poppelsdorf is justly celebrated, and 
the collection of petrefactions is well known to 



will be, I doubt not) should be conveyed as 'the scientific wwid, by the valuable work of 



tersely and laconically as possible, and to begin 
with a maxim, never keep what is called a 
Journal of your travels : by this I mean that 
you art not to spend your mornings in the 
measurement of a cathedral, or the investiga- 
tion of the history of a picture, and devote 
your evenings to a neat small-hand description 
of either, for the benefit of your lady acquain- 
tance on your return : my advice is rather to 
make mems. of the pleasant places you have 
visited, the gay fellows with whom secundum 
O'Dogherty yon may have dined and got 
drunk, #f course recollecting the pretty partners 
with whom you have waltzed or galopaded, and 
thus weaving the thread of your adventures into 
the broad web of your travelling excursion. 

But example is much better than precept, 
and to begin, there was little inducement to re- 
main in Ologne when the festival was over : 
so that having secured places in the steam 
boat' for Bonn, we took our last look at the 
cathedral by mooii-light, and retired to our 
beds. On the next morning, I was awoke, by 
the most diabolical war-whoop that can be con- 
ceived, and on looking out from my window, 
discovered^ the csose of piy alanh to be a cow*fe 



Professor von Goldfiiss entitled : — 

** Petrefacta Musei Univ. Bonnensis,** Sec. 
&c the library contains about 60,000 volumes, 
and includes a most remarkable anbinet of dip- 
lomatic seals and records, the botonical garden^ 
which occupies upwards of nineteen acres is con- 
sidered one of the finest in Germany ; we spent 
the entire of the first three days, visiting collec- 
tions, museums, libraries, &c. &c., and although 
Professor Gold^ss, our cicerone, is a very worthy 
well informed gentleman, yet I have no mind to 
make you more intimately acquainted, so that I 
shall at once invite you to sip your coffee with us 
in the garden of the University ; here all is gaiety, 
life, and animation, the militaires are seen 
mixing with the townsfolk, and no longer is 
there any distance kept up between pr^essor 
and student; the garden, was in olden time 
the pleasure ground of a palace, once the resi- 
dence of the Churfnrst of Cologne, and still 
preserves much of its ancient beauty t the trees 
are for the most part of foreign growth, and 
formed into long shady avenues, or dark sun- 
less bowers, in each of which might now be 
seen some happy family party einoTing their 
coffee, the ladies aesiduousfy occupied kntttingt 
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and tUe men no less bo in smoking ; oocaajon- \ policy of the Umversities. When speaking of 
idly the loud chorus;} of a Freischutz air, told | the custom of duelling, he surprised us hy the 
that the **Bur8jhon** were holding their revels admission that such practices were winked at 
not far off, while the Professors themselves, the I hy the heads of Colleges, hoping, as he said, 
learned expounders of dark metaphysics : and that the students thus employed, and their 
eke the "diggers of Greek roots," did not scruple | minds thus ocxrupied about Uieir own domestic 
to join in the gaiety of the scene, and might ' broils, would have less both of leisure and in- 
now bo seen wliirliiig along in all the rapid ! clinatlon to join in the quarrels and disagree- 
evolutions of a German waltz; by the bye, ments of their Princes and Rulers. In the same 
let me U'Brn any of my male readers to bevi'aro | manner, and with the same intention, as " the 
how he approaches a German dancing party, i^lPoiverg tliat were*' are said to have encouraged 
be be not perfectly aw fait at waltzing, ft is tlie disturbances and riots at fairs in Ireland, 
quite sufficient to be seen looking on, to cause j Hoping that the more broken heads the fewer 
some dancer to offer you his partner for a tour, i burnings of bams, or insurrectionary plots 
tliis is a piece of politeness constantly extended ' there would be ; — and now, that I am on the 
to foreigners, and b called, ** hospitiron," but in- subject of Irish illustration, let me give yon a 
deed every spectator seems to expect a shnilar better one ; 

Attention, and at each moment some tall mous- A friend of mine once, on his way from Dub- 
' tached figure is seen unbuckling his " schlUgcr*' i liu to Dunleaiy, had the misfortune to find 
(broadsword,) throwing his cap upon the liimsclf upon a car, drawn by an animal so 
ground, and in a moment he is lost among the wretched as to excite his deepest compassion; 
dancers. It was already far advanced in the for, in addition to a large surface of the back, 
night, and the moon shining brightly upon this perfectly denuded of skin and flesh : one end 
happy scene, ere we turned our steps home- ! of a stick had been twisted in the crcature*s ear, 
ward : deeply regretting our incapacity either | and the other firmly fastened to the harness, so 
to speak German, or to waltz, which thus un- 1 as to keep the animal's head in the position of 
fitted us for the perfect enjoyment of such an those of certain would-be dandies, who deem it 
etening. indispensable to walk tSte-cUVair. Not compre- 

The following day the Drachenfels was the bending the aim of such apparently wanton cm- 
scene of a rural fete, and thither we accord- jelty, he asked the driver the reason. The fellow 
ingly proceeded; and as the distance is only turned towards him, and iiath a look of half corn- 
three English miles, we went on foot The 'passion for his ignorance, stmgglingwith the low 
road lay through a succession of vineyards slop- 1 waggery of his castCt replied — " Troth an' yer 
ing gently down to the Rhine, which is here honour, that's jist to divart her attinshin from 
extremely rapid. A sudden winding of the , the raw." — And I really doubt not but that by 
river brought us in sight of the mountain, from ■ " divarting their attinslun,** the mlers of Uni- 
base to summit The Rliine here mns between . versities have the best chance of success in 
the Godesberg, on the one side, and the Dra- 1 managing these mde afld indomitable spirits, 
chenfels on the other. The latter rises to the I But to return : After a week spent in ram- 
beight of fifteen hundred feet above the stream, < bling through the glens and mountains of this 
perpendicular as a wnll; its summit crowned delightful country, we set out for Andemach, 
by a mined tower : the sides are .wooded with | on our way to Coblentz. Here we arrived late 
large white oak trees, through which the road i in the evening, and went supperless to bed, 
winds to the top in a serpentine direction— and ; the Duke of Clarence, who had just arrived, 
thus, as you ascend, some new and altogether ' had ordered every thing eatable in the town for 
different prospect meets the eye : at one moment himself and suite. On leaving this we had the 
you look out upon the dark forests and deep'igood fortune to meet with an English family, 
glens of tlie Sicben-gebii]ge ; at another you see whom we had before seen in Holland ; and we 
the river winding for miles beneath you, through i journeyed together now, like old acquaint- 
plenteous vineyards, and valleys teeming with ' nnces. As nothing worth telling occurred in 
fertility; and far in the distance, the tall spire our voyage up the Rhine, I shall not attempt 
of Cologne, rising amid its little forest of pin- j to delay you by any description of the scenery, 
nacles, is still perceptible. | which continues beautiful, till you a^^roach 

As we approached, the picturesque effect was jMaycnce — there the country becomes open — 
still heightened, when, through the intervals ' the mountains degenerate into sloping hills; 
between the trees on the mountain side, some ' and the course of the river itself less winding, 
party might be observed slowly toiling their way * " . . . _ - 



upwards; the ladies mounted upon mules, whose 
gay scarlet trappings gave all the appearance of 
some gorgeous pageant : and ever and anon the 
deep tones of the students, joining in Scliiller's 
Robber. Song ; or the still more beautiful ** am- 
Rhein am-Iuiein" completed the illusion, and 
made this one of the most delightful scenes I 
ever witnessed. We spent the entire day upon 
the mountain ; and as we descended, observed 
a small figure standing motionless upon a rock 
at some distance beneath us. On coming nearer, 
we discovered this to be a little girl of eight or 
ten years old, who,'Sceing us coming, had waited 
thus patiently to present us with a gai;]And of 
vine-leaves and Rhine-lilies, ere we crossed the 
river, as a charm against every mishap. 
. On onr return, we made the acquamtance of 
a Professor, whose name I no longer recollect — 
but he was a most agreeable and entertaining 
comptiknionj and gave us a clear insight into the 



At last we arrived in Francfort; but there 
was little inducement to remain there, as we 
had no introdnction to the Baron Von Roths- 
child — the greatest entertainer and bon vivant 
of Europe : we merely waited to hear the Opera 
in which we were much disappointed ; and set 
off for Cassel. I pass over all account of 
Daneker's Statue of Ariadne, and the still 
greater lion. Professor Soemmering — for every 
one who had made the petit tour has described 
both ; and ** I'll wager my dukedom," there is 
not a young lady's aU)um m Great Britain that 
does not contain some lines ** on seeing the beau- 
tiful figure" I allude to. Ere I depart, however, 
let me mention a short, but striking, inscrip- 
tion, which I read upon the 8nn-£al in the 
town — 

** Sol me— vos— umbra r^t 

You may conceive (%at the German ** schneU 
wagetC* is admirably tranafated, by the English 
words Buail waggon, wh«a I tcU you that ye 



were three days travelling from Francfort to 
Cassel — a distance of about 150 English miles. 

A German diligence reminds one wonderfully 
of some huge old family mansitm, to which va- 
rious unseemly and incongmous additions have 
been made, according to the fancy or necessi- 
ties of its successive proprietors, for ages. Con- 
ceive a large, black, heavy-looking coach, to 
the front of which is placed a chariot — a co- 
vered round car to the back — and on the roof 
a cabriolet ; and imagine this, in addition to 
twelve phlegmatic-looking Germans, who deem 
it indispensible to drink " schnape" or '* gutes 
bier," wherever there is a house to sell either — 
loaded with as much luggage as an ordinary 
canal boat in this country could carry—- the 
whole Leviathan drawn by nine wretched- 
looking ponies, (for such they seem,) scarcely 
able to drag ak>ng theip preposterously long 
tails — and you will readily believe that we did 
not fly. At last we reached Cassel : it was 
night, and the streets in perfect darkness — not 
a lamp shone out — and we absolutely saw no- 
thing till we drew up at the door of ^ Der 
KOnig, von Preussen." .On asking, the follow* 
ing day, the reason of this remarkable occor- 
rence, we were informed that when the almcu 
nack announced pioonlight it was not custonuiry 
to light the lamps of the town ; — and the moon, 
not being probably aware of this dependanc^ 
upon her, was not a whit more punctual here 
than elsewhere. 

I shall conclude thb already too prolix article 
by a word anent Cassel, which is really the most 
beautifully built and beautifully situated town 
I know of. Besides having a very excellent 
Opera, it boasts of one of the best Museums in 
Germany, and a very respectable Gallery of 
Paintings and Sculpture; these form two sides 
of a great open platz, or square : the Palace 
fills up the third ; and the fourth has merely a 
large iron railing, and affords a most magnificent 
view over a richly. wooded landscape ; the back 
ground, formed by the lofty mountains of 
Thuringia. In the middle of this railing a 
large gateway opens upon a broad flight of 
stone steps, which lead down to a beautifiilly 
planted park. Following the windings of a 
silvery river, which flo>i's between banks, 
adorned with blossoming shrubs and flowers — 
brought to my mind the beautiful lines of 
Shelley: 

" And on that stream whose inconstant bosom, 
Wa«» prankt under bomrhs of einbowerinjr blossom/ 
With ffoldcn and m'een ufflit slanting through. 
Their ncaven of many a tangled hue. 

Broad-water lilies lay tremalously. 

And starry river buds glimraer'd by ; 

And around them the soft stream did gHde iuMldaiiee» 

With a motion of sweet sound and radiance.'* 

At last we came in sight of WilheknshOhe-'^ 
the country palace of the Elector of Hesse ; 
but here, aJas ! the old Dutch taste in garden^ 
ing prevails: 

" GroTC nodi to grove. 
Each alley has its brother.'* 

Wherever you turn your eye, some deity in 
lead or mariiie meets yon, who, from their 
agile attitudes, seem in the act of taking flight 
at your approach; but the great wonder of the 
place is the famous Jet d'ean, which is sud to 
be two hundred feet in height — to see this all 
Cassel assembles here every Sunday, on foot or 
in carriages ; but although the effect of the 
water, rushing over the rocks, and forming 
hundreds of small cataracts, is nndoubtedl/ 
fine — yet the ilhision is destroyed by arriving 
I before the commencement of the ezhibiiion^. 
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and seeing ihe Hessian Cockneys watcbing some 
dry canal, with patient anxiety, till tlie moment 
of the water's taking that coarse ; and filling 
the empty vase of some basking Amphion. — 
HoweTer the scene was a gay one, and the splen- 
did carriage of the Elector, who sat in all the 
glory of a rich nuiform and moustaches ** a la 
Pnusey" sm<^dng roost cavalieriy, beside a lady, 
(not his Duchess,) was at once characteristic 
of the country and tlie indiiiduaL 

After stopping here for three days, which 
paf«ed most agreeably, we again took flight, 
and at the end of a forty miles excursion, 

•• In oiiT stn^fB-etwrh wnf^ffcnf trotting in, 
Wc im^ uitr entmnce to the U« 
NirerMty of Gottiugeu." 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



piece b said to be written with considerable! investigation of all the classical authorities, 



We scarcely know why we address our 
readens on this subject just now, except to tell 
them that wo remember no time so dull as the 
present. The French are merely re-publishing 
and translating. In the former department, 
we remark particularly Chateaubriand's works, 
pablishing, en Livraisons, RoUin's with notes, 
and I. B. Rousseau's. Of th^ latter we have 
ahready mentioned some, in a previous number, 
to these wc may now add, Moore's life of 
Byron by Madame Sw. Belloc, who has al- 
rrady translated some other English works, 
and who constantly reviews English literature 
in the Revue Encydop^que, in whichy as 
might almost be expected, she sometimes delivers 
opinions that sound strangely enough in Eng- 
lish ears ; thus she lately asserted, in that 
woik, that all the disturbances in Ireland prcv- 
ceeded firom the methodists. In her pro- 
spectus to Lord Byron's Memoirs, she also 
says that Lord B.'s works ought to be as much 
enjoyed, (gout^,) in France as in England, he 
being one of the children of the Revolution, 
which has not only altered the graver pages of 
history, but modified the imagination of poets, 
by placing before them facts such as almost to 
■orpase imagination itself. 

We may mention the price as a contrast 
with the English edition, 2 vols. 8vo. are pub- 
lished and cost 7 fr. 50. c a volume ! Another 
translation is of the poems of King Louis of 
Bavaria, which contain some passages, no way 
complimentary to the French, for instance one 
to Uiis effect, ** If you would have a mean 
opinion of human nature, go to France, and 
you will have attained your object" A new 
edition of Sir. W. Scott's novels, translated 
by Defeuconprct, is also iqipearing, and by the 
same translator, a complete one of Cooper's. 

Two new Dramatic pieces are performing 
with success in Paris, one by Mess. Soumet 
and Belmontet, Unefite deAeron, a dangercras 
subject to choose, as it necessarily calk to mind 
Racine's Britannicus, which if it would not be 
reckoned in the present time a dramatic chef 
itenwre, must at any rate be allowed to be 
a beautiful conversation in verse, with noble 
conceptions, and as excellent poetry as *the 
p oT erty of the French language is capable of 
expreasaig. The subject of thn tragedy is the 
teth of Agiippina, which Nero endeavours to 
compasn by various means, pttrtly at the insti- 
gation of Poimea ; once he sends her to sea in a 
fesael, of which part is to loosen, and this she 
es ca p ee ; then poison is tried, against which she 
is fortified by antidotes; and at length, she 
is slain by his scddiars m the palace. This 



el^nce, and force. 

Mons. Scribe has also brought forth from 
his fruitful brain, a new bagatelle^ entitled, 
Les InconsolabUs i these inc&nsolables are a 
young man whose sweetheart dies, the other a 
lady whose husband depai'ts this life in Ame- 
rica; they meet, pity each other, everybody 
knows what pity is akin to, they sympathize, 
and fall in love, 

Of original works, we have to announce to 
our readers, the termination of Mons. Cape- 
figue's history of Philippe Auguste ; the third 
and fbiurlh vols, contftin the history of the 
crusade against the Albigenses, and some 
details of ci^ life in the middle ages. 

■There has also appeared a production, called 
M^orial de Sir Hudson Lowe ; ive shall ex- 
amine and report upon it at an early oppor- 
tunity, probably next week, as it has already 
reached us< 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

7%e Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, — Hughes, 
London. 

To the Irish antiquary and patriot, any publi- 
cation that tends to throw light upon any 
branch of Celtic literature, must possess much 
of the interest that attaches to researches con- 
fined to the literary relics of his own country. 
The Hibernian origin of the brave clans of 
Morven, admits of the clearest demonstration ; 
and Ireland owes to a Webb writer, the more 
gratifying proof, that the Gaelic originals of 
Ossian are the literary patrimony ot Erin.* 
Though the affinity between the Irish and the 
Welsh, be more remote tlion that between the 
Irish and the Scotch Highlanders, a careful 
comparison of the languages of the two first 
named nations, will leave no doubt as to their 
original identity. The bond of consanguinity 
seems to have been remembered even down to 
the final subjugation of both; Ireland was 
always the retreat of the Welsh princes, when 
they could no longer maintain their own moun- 
tain fortresses against the ovem^helmin^ power 
of the Normans; and it b recorded of one of 
their Sovereigns, Blcthyn ap Conon, that after 
a residence of a long duration in Ireland, he 
returned to his own country, with a company 
of skilfid Irish musicians, who were very ser- 
viceable in modifying and improving the regu- 
lations to which tlie harpers and vocalists of 
his court were amenable. The editors of this 
periodical seem influenced, as far as men may 
bo in these unromantic times, by the hereditary 
feeling towards their Irish brethren; they are 
anxious, as far as possible, to coalesce with aU 
publications or institutions for the illustration 
of the early annals of Ireland, confident that 
a literary union of the scholars in different 
branches of the Celtic, is the only effectual 
means of throwing a steady and consistent light 
on the primeval history of these islands. 

Of the numbers that have hitherto appeared, 
the last is decidedly the best; it is not encum- 
bered, as the first four numbers, in some mea- 
sure, are, by articles of a somewhat local and 
pedantic cast. 

There is, in the first number, a history of 
the Gauls and Armoricans, by a learned Bre- 
ton correspondent of • Cambrian Society in 
London, which, from its erudite and ingenious 

• SeetheCliinsof Onlvi,bytiie Rev. BdwtidDaries. 



thaf throw any light on the condition of the 
first Celtic colonists of Europe, is well deserv- 
ing the attention of our young Vallauceys and 
O'Haloraus; in the second number commences 
an article, under the title of the Passengers, 
which is intended to serve the traveller in 
Wales, as a guide to the most picturesque 
points of the mountain scenery, and to direct 
his attention to the geological and botanical 
phenomena. 

The first number for the present year, 
amongst other articles, contains a sketch of a 
tour in Brittany, which gives a better insight 
into the manners, music, and literature of the 
brave Celtic colony that inhabit that country, 
than any work hitherto published; indeed, from 
the strong national afiinity, no one is so well 
qualified to do justice to the subject as a Welsh- ' 
man. The Cambrian tourist met with a cu- 
rious Irish manuscript which his Breton friends 
assured him they had shown to numbers, even 
of Irishmen, who could not explain it. A spe- 
cimen is given in page 42. 

There is also, in thb number, an exposure 
of an intemjierate attack in Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine on the character of the Welsh and Irish. 
To the former the writer ascrilies a character 
for dull mysticism and smouldering anger, and 
talks of them as a mixture of Celt and Saxon, 
which is an historical mistake. 

The Cambrian replies by ridiculing the me- 
taphysics of this philosopher of the land of 
metaphysics. 

" If * imagination* and 'perseverance* produce 
*dull mysticism,' Milton would have written 
Nixon's Prophecies or Moore's Almanack, in- 
stead of Paradise Lost ; and Shakspeare would 
have been a country conjuror in indifferent 
practice, instead of the enchanter whose magic 
>vand drew that circle within which none dnirst 
walk but he." 

The witer (in Blackwood's) appeal to the 
Welsh language, as a proof that the Welsh are 
a mixture of Celt and Saxon, is answered by 
a quotation from Mr. Sharon Turner, who 
asserts directly ike contrary, calling the Webb 
** peculiar and original ; *•' and he mentions its 
being ** so unlike the other languages of Eu- 
rope," as a reason why foreigners have so sel- 
dom acquired it ! 

The Cambiian controversialbt, by way of 
showing himself as great an adept in Caledo- 
nian matters, as the Caledonian had shown 
himself in logiG«and the Welsh language, pro- 
ceeds to prove that Wallace and Bums were, 
according to the united authorities of Pinker.^ 
ton and Sir Walter Scott, Webhmen ! 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 



Paris, Febmary 22nd. 
Onr heads are still turned with the ball 
which was lately given for the relief of the 
poor, and the receipts of which exceeded j£5000. 
About 800 EngUsn were present at this enter-i 
tainment ; but of all the ambassadors in Paris 
there were only two, viz. those of England and 
Russia. All the expenses of the entertainment 
were defrayed by the king ; lOOOlbs. of wax 
candbs were used, and the company consumed 
8000 quarts of lemonade, oigeat, &c 8000 ices, 
and 8000 cakes. It was particularly noticed, 
that of all the Ro]ral Family, only ihe mem- 
bers of the Orleans branch were present; but 
their absence has been accounted for by prior 
aii4 indispensable engagements. 
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There was a very full meeting at the Aca- 
demy of Sciences on the 15th, but little of 
interest occurred. M. M. Kobiquet and 
Breton Charland announced that they had 
performed some experiments with the essential 
oil of bitter almonds, from which they found 
that this oil on being exposed to the action of 
the air, became converted into an acid which 
has all the properties of benzoic acid, and M. 
Kavier read a note from M. Raucourt on the 
formation of ice in the Neva, and the different 
degrees of temperature of water under ice. In 
order to arrive at his conclusions, he had 
pierced a body of ice 1000 feet in width, and 
sixty-three in thickness, and he constantly ob- 
served that the temperature of the water at 
the bottom, was less than that of the water 
which was immediately under the ice. 

Another Number of the Revue Encyclop^- 



Prussia, 1,460; in Austria, 1,263; in Hungary, 
1,482; in Spain, 1,430; in Portugal, 2,906; in 
England, 10,155; in Irehmd, 10,090. The 
writer calls these ministers all cur^s or rectors. 
The arts and sciences are making rapid 
progress in France ; in every large town aca- 
demies of sciences, &c are forming, and at 
Marseilles there has just been established a 
scientific and literary institution under the 
title of Athenseum, which promises soon to 
rival the best institutions of a similar nature in 
Paris. In this way the liberties of the French 
nation are secure, for, in the present day, liberty 
and literature march hand in hand. 



London, Febmary 94fth. 
Nothing has yet been decided as to the 

V, r- rebuilding of the English Opera House. A 

dioue has just made its appearance, I have meeting of the friends of Mr. Arnold is called 
only had time to run through it hastily, so 'for Thursday next, at which it is intended 
that I cannot attempt to give you a fair analysis ' to submit a plan for the restoration of a theatre 
of its contents— there is little lost however, 1 1 so essential to the patrons of the musical drama, 
believe, by my omitting to do so, for it appean Mr. Arnold's loss is, according to the caictila- 
more than usually diuL Few works of in- tion of his treasurer, Mr. Peake, nearly seventy 
terest heve appeared durii^ the lAst few days, thousand pounds. There can be no doubt that, 
one of the most interesting isContes d* Espagne if pecuniary means are provided, the theatre 
et itltaJie, par M. de Mussel. The Globe, j may be rebuilt by the Ist of July. The pre- 
which is a literary Journal of great celebrity sent Porte St. Martin's Theatre, in Paris, 
here, has devoted four colunms to a criticism I which is considerably laiger than the late Eng- 
of the work, which certainly seems entitled to lish Opera House, was built in less than two 



the honours of translation. M. CailU^ *s work 
has not met with so extensive a saie as might 



months. 

Theatricals in London, are, on the whole. 



have been expected, considering the amour rather gayer than usual, but neither the pro- 
of the French. One would have prietors of Covent- Garden or Dmry-Lane can 



propre 

uiagined, Jthal the circumstance of the dis- 
coverer of Tirabuctoo, being a Frenchman, 
would have caused the work to sell well, but 

such b not the fact — ^perhaps its length is one-third of the expenditure, until Miss Paton 
against it, the French now seem to. be fond of j was engaged. Now they are much improved. 



boast of large profi ts. At Covent- Garden, the 
nightly receipts, except on the evenings of Miss 
Fanny Kemble*s performance, did not average 



l^ht reading and thin volumes. 

I see by Uie Geneva papers, that an English 
theatre has been established in that town* 
The actors, however, are ainateurs, and their 
4Bcenery and decorations are spoken of more 
highly than their acting. As to English theatri- 
cals here, we have no hope of seei^ them re- 
established on a good footing — the French will 
hear of nothing without Miss Smithson, and 
no manager has spirit enough to engage her, 
and such a company as would be fit to support 



but it is doubtful whether they do more than 
cover the expenses. At Drury-Lane the ave- 
rage receipts are quite as good as those of Co- 
vent^ Garden, but as the salaries are much 
larger, there must be a loss to the proprietors. 
It has happened, however, fortunately, that 
most of the new pieces have been successful. 

I was this afternoon at Mr. Gumey's Vic- 
tory, and had an opportunity of examinmg mi- 
nutely his steam-carriage. I am sorry to say 

J __ -^.^w, . that It \b not in the advanced state which some 

her. Miss Smitnson, however, they will have, ' of the newspapers have represented. The dif- 
it seems, for a liberal offer has been made tojficulty seems to be chiefly at^ to the means for 
her to play melo-dramatic parts, without conveying a sufficient quantity of water. There 



speaking alon^ of the French theatres. 

A company is forming at Paris for the con- 
veyance of fish firom the sea coast to the 
ci^ital, at fi^ cheap and rt^id rate. This will 
be a great addition to the agr^mens of Paris, 
for at times, during the summer, no fish is to be 
obtained in a state fit for the table. The 
Parisians are also turning their attention in 
the way of improvement to horses, and it is an- 
nounced that on the first Monday in every 
month, there will be a market for the exclusive 
sale of race and other superior horses. 

It appean by a recent census of Sicily, that 
it oontams 1,780,000 inhabitants, 300,000 of 
whom are ecclesiastics, or living on ecclesiastical 
revenues ; there are in the island 1,117 convents, 
containing dO|000 monks, and 90,000 nuns. 
£)onnect^ with this clerical notice, I may 
observe, that a German Journalist has been at 
the pains of making a calculation of the average 
revenue of churchmen in different countries. 
'Accpr^Ung to him the maurtets of religion have 



is no prospect of its starting as a public convey- 
ance next month — ^indeed, I fear that i% will be 
many months before the ingenious and enter- 
prising patentee can hope to be remunerated 
for his invention. Up^nnsirds of thiity thousand 
pounds have been already expended upon this 
concern. There are now several new plans 
for locomotive engines talked of; one is a 
a carriage to be impelled by chlorine ^ 
ther by air. The patentee of the latter pUn 
has already exhibited, and I hear, with good 
success ; but some time must elapse ere horses 
can be entirely dispensed with. 

In new publications there is little'to notice. 
The only amusmg work of the last week is the 
second volume of Angelo*s Reminiscences. 
These are very cmrioas, and they bear about 
them mai^ of truth, which are very agrea- 
ble after the trash that has been published under 
the title of Reminiscences. Angelo, is a man 
who has mixed with society of every descrip- 
tion, and he has something to teU of every 



inaster, but he has been succeeded in his profes- 
sion by his sons, who allow him an annual sti- 
pend. The second volume of Moore's Byron 
is not yet out, but its abearance nuiy be ex- 
pected in a few days. The clever author of 
this work is now engaged upon a Life of Pe- 
trarch, for Dr. Lardner*s Cabinet Cyclopcedia, 
the sale of which has been very great. Mr. 
Campbell is hard at work upon his Life of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, so hard, indeed, that he has 
given public notice to his correspondents, that 
he will not be able for some time to answer 
any letters except on business. 

The College of Physicians have just resuned 
thejr cohversasiones ftnr the season. They havft 
issued a great many cards of invitation, and are 
determined to do things liberally. It is due to. 
this body to say, that they take every opportu- 
nity of -diffusing the medical knowledge which 
they have attained; and that, whilst they 
are accused by their enemies of being full of 
bigotry and ignorance, the public daily find 
them anxiously endeavouring to prove the false^ 
hood of such an imputation. 
^ Some splendid specimens of the arts, in an- 
cient and modem times, have just been purchased 
by the asents of the king, for the furniture 
of the New Palace. Upwards of fifty large 
cases, filled with cabinet fomiture, have been 
received from Paris, and several statuee and 
busts are on their wav from Rome. A daily 
paper states that his M^esty has given 14,000L 
for a vase. This is not true. For the sum 
named there were several vases, and other arti- 
cles of exquisite workmanship. In all these 
purchases the king is consulted ; drawings and 
descriptions are first sent to him, with the price, 
and if^ he approves of them, the agents have 
orders to complete the purchase.*' 



To tkt Editor of the DubUn Literary Gamette. 
Sm — The extension of Knowledge, and the 
furtherance of Science, being part of the ob- 
jects of your very interesting weekly publication, 
I beg to trouble you with the following slight 
sketch of a plan for promoting the study of 
Natural History, which I trust you will not 
deem inadmissible in your JoumaL 

HINTS FOR ESTABLISHING A SOCIETY 

For Promoting the Stu^ofNatmral History, to be J or m tet i 
mlhtbliti. 

To consist of any number of Members, to 
be elected on paying an annual subscription of 
ot* a hfe subscription of - 



inFra&cei7dafiEi»p«rjJBU|iiqi;iBBiini9y244rinjbody. Ha wiw» iintil lately, iit.einineiit; fimctng 



It is calculated that from the great interest 
now shown for the study of Natural History, 
a sufficient number of Members would be im. 
mediately obtained to commence the Society on 
a small scale ; at first it might be confined to 
the Natural Hbtory of Great Britain and Ire. 
land, and so far only as the formation of » 
Museum, containing preserved specimens oC 
<|iladrupcds, birds, fishes and insects, with m 
coUection of the shells found in the three king- 
doms. 

The success this might meet with would de- 
termine the propriety of extending ite piirpotte» 
so far as to form a collection of living subjects^ 
on the principle of the Zoological Society of 
London, and of the Jardin de Plantes, i^ 
Paris.. 

The co-operation of ahnost every covuttry. 
gentleman in Ireland nught be calculated on. Ma 
procuring specimens of those anumds, binfe^ 
fishes, or insects, that are iiihabitayts of o«r . 
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country, or of its shores, and of those that 
▼isit it at iDtervals : and it is quite wonderful 
what might be effected in this way, by a little 
exertion, in a very short space of time. Many 
extraordinary circumstances in Natural History 
often occur, but for want of any mode of re- 
cording them, or preserving them in a collected 
form, they are now altogether lost. 

The expense of preserving subjects of Natural 
History not being great, and it heina calculated 
that the subjects themselves would, for the most 
part, be presented to the Society, it would not be, 
perhaps, too sanguine to hope that funds might 
be easily collected at once, to procure suitable 
premises for the Museum. All specimens pre- 
sented to the Society to be labelled with the 
name of the donor. As funds would permit, 
a library of Books connected with the Science 
might be added to it — accessible to all subscri- 
ben— in the Museum : and here again, it is not 
too much to suppose, that numerous gifts from 
the lovers of the science, and patriotic indi< 
viduals, might be calculated upon. 

In the course of a short time, Lectures on 
Natural History might be instituted, under 
such regulations as might be deemed expedient ; 
this would tend greatly to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, on one of the most instructive, as well 
as most agreeable, of all the sciences. 

Making the admittance to the Museum, at 
mitable tmies, open to all the members of the 
family ot a subscriber, would be a very satis- 
factory return for the expense of his annual or 
life subscription ; and it would hardly be too 
much to suppose that every parent of a &mily 
woold be glad to enrol his name in a Society 
calculated to form so delightful a source of 
annisemeiit to his children. 

Out of the members should be chosen, by a 
hallot at a general meeting, a President, a Com- 
mittee of twelve or twenty, to conduct the bu- 
imees of the Society, two Treasurers, and a 
Secretary, all of whom should give their ser- 
Tioes gratuitously — the only paid officers of the 
Society being the keeper of the Museum, and 
a porter. 

The above is a mere outiine of a plan which 
most afterwards be subjected to the approval of 
a general meeting of Subscriben, if it is found 
tint a sufficient number can be obtained to 
establish tfad Society. 

Should yon be disposed to assist in furthering 
the^ formation of what appears to me so very 
desirable an institution, perhaps you would 
aflow a book, for the reception of names, to be 
left at the Office of the LrrEftA&Y Gazette, 
for that purpose. 

I am, Sb-, 
Your very obedient servant, 

w. 

We are happy to accede to the concluding 
rsaoest of oar valued correspondent, and should 
feel ameh gratified by the successfid formation 
of such a Society — £0. 



THE DRAMA. 

Oa Bilonday evening, Mr. Macready, aflter a 
Mag absence, re-appeared on our boards in his 
iayoarite character of Vfaig^us—his merits in 
this part have been aheady so amply discussed, 
•nd^ generally admitted, that we fear incurring 
a charge of hypercriticism, when we do more 
thw teoord oar concurrence in the eulogium 
which public approbation has long and deser- 
fitf oonfttvad upon him ; we must howevef 



state, that on Monday night, he not only fiiUy 
sustained the impression we had already con- 
ceived of his excellencies, but appeared to sur- 
pass his former efforts— It has been ahnost 
universally allowed, that no aetor of the present 
day can pourtray the tender sensibilities of 
parental s^ection like Mr. Macready : to the 
possession of a highly cultivated judgpnent and 
refined discrimination, he superadds classic 
purity of style and declamatory powers of the 
first order • we know there are some who, in 
this latter respect, think Mr. Young his 
superior, possessing as that gentleman does, in 
his style of delivery all the characteristics of 
the Kemble school, of which we acknowledge 
ourselves disciples; but every one who has 
heard Mr. Macready in the soliloquies of 
HamUt or Macbeth, must acknowledge him 
perfect master of all the graces of elocution. 
To return however, to Virginius,Mr. Macready^s 
»:ene in the first act, where the betrothment of 
Virginia to Icilius takes place, exhibited a 
subhme picture of paternal feeling, warmed into 
tenderness by the idea of resigning to another, 
the being who had been so long the object 
of his fondest solicitude, and in the transition 
which immediately follows, where the amor 
patrut of the Roman soars above the considera- 
tion of domestic ties the moment he hears the 
enemy is in the field, Mr. Macready realised our 
most elevated notions oi devoted heroism. 
His scene also in the forum before Appius, 
was a masterpiece of histrionic ability, and 
aflerwards, where he strangles the tyrant, his 
furious look and wild demeanour had a most 
appaling effect. 

Though Miss Smithson's Virginia did not 
quite come up to our ideas of nature, so as to 
entitle her to unqiudified praise, we are, at the 
some time, happy to observe that in her perfor- 1 
mance on ' tins occasion, she displayed great 
truth in conception, and a propriety of judg 
ment, whichr endered her well deserving of the 
applause which was bestowed upon her. 

Mr. Cooke's Icilius possessed considerable 
merit, and confirmed the favourable opinion 
we have already expressed with regard to this 
gentleman. 

On this evening, Mr. T. P. Cooke also ap- 
peared in a nautical piece, called *< Black-eyed 
Susan,** in which, of course, he performs the 
leading character. Mr. Cooke has long been 
identified with such parts, which he represents 
with a fidelity, that leaves him without a com- 
petitor. The present production, though pos- 
sessing little merit for originality, derives some 
interest from his excellent acting, particularly 
in the last act, where, on hearing sentence of 
death pronounced, he called forth the sympa- 
thies of his audience, by his display of noble 
resignation, combined with the struggles of ar- 
dent affection for his faithful Susan. The 
piece abounds in sea phrases, and has but one 
song, (that from which it takes its name,) 
which was pleasingly executed by Mr. Bedford. 
Much credit is due to Mr. Bunn, for the ex- 
ertions he has made on the present occasion, in 
collecting so much talent as the Theatre now 
presents, and we trust it will* have the effect of 
reviving that Dramatic taste in this Metropolis, 
which, if we are to judge by. the paucity of 
visiters to the Theatre since its op^iing, 
appears to be rapidly declining. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. Dowton having 
concluded his engagement, took his benefit at 
oar Theatre ; w« were glad to see the house 
well attended, not only for the sake of the in- 



dividual, but from an anxiety that such talent 
as Mr. Dowton possesses, should never be per- 
nutted to depart from our shores without expe^ 
riencing that encouragement and reward which 
those, who have the interests of the Drama 
truly at heart, will never fail to afford. 



MUSIC. 

We were among the visiters at the meeting 
of the Philharmonic Society on Wednesday 
evening, and enjoyed a rich musical treat — the 
pieces selected for the occasion, consisted chiefly 
of foreign compositions, the works of Beethoveii, 
Weber, &c. all of which were most effectively 
performed, particularly a beautiful symphony of 
the former composer, which we learn had never 
before been heard in this country — and Weber's 
Overture to his Opera of « 7%« Ruling Spirits,** 
In the course of the evening, several Songs and 
Glees were sang, Sir John Stevenson pre^ 
siding at the Piano Forte. The whole con- 
cluded with Beethoven's Overture to Prome- 
theus, which was executed in a manner highly 
creditable to the performers. 

We are happy to see this Sode^ rapidljr 
progressing, under the leadership of Mr. Jamea 
Barton, and we hail its existence as affording a 
means for the development of amateur talent, 
and the further diffusion of musical knowledge 
in this country. 



ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 



The second general meeting of thb academy, 
for the year 18S0, was held on Monday even- 
ing last, the lord bishop of Cloyne, the president, 
in the chair. To this admirable prelate the 
society is deeply indebted for the zeal and at- 
tention which he has always paid, not only to 
the advancement of science in general, but in 
a particular manner to the interests of th» 
academy. On Monday evening his lordship laid 
before the meeting a curious and accurate pencil 
drawing of an Aloe, which lately flowered in 
LordCarbery's gardens at Castle Freke, together 
with some interesting particulars respecting its 
size, manner of growth, 8cc. in this and other 
countries. The popular notion is, that it 
flowers once in a century only ; this opinion is, 
however, incorrect : in the present instance the 
plant was about fifty years old, when, on the 4th 
of June last, the flowering shoot burst forth with 
a noise, and on the 20th of October following, 
it had attorned its full height of 24 feet, the 
total height from the ground being 90 feet. 
The girUi of the plant at the ground was 9 
feet ; tliot of the flower stem at the pomt of 
its springing from the plant, 2 feet 2 inches. 
The length of the lateral flower stalk on which 
the umbel is borne, was 2 feet 6 inches, and the 
number of flowers in the lunrr^t utiibek 2^Ah 
The length of the lonErint hnvca wsus fl fyi*t 
6 inches, and their iK^lid tjlLickuc^jsa about ^ 
inches. I < 

The plant was kept unddr rover lit it- * oi- 
liest years in a flower por, jifturwardfi iu. ji tsirjrrt 
wooden tub; then in thr j^f^uud, »» Wwi^^^jfi "Xf 
vatory, till about sixteen ytaire ago* vlu**ft J*!^'^ ^^V?l 
removed into the open irfirnhd i^nr^^Mu 1 ^fl 
situation, with a good ^oullifnf ^ifwcf, ^rfl 
occasionally protected in thfi ivitiio^Sv pl/i'vti; 
a hot-bod fnune on pcwti uyer it I hnt- tVei^pt 
in very hard frosts it hud no latptui pbf Ufi^^ 

As soon as it was perceivpd to b& ili6nt tii 
flower, a protection wu made lor it by a f«liup-_ 
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work covered with coarse linen, which pre- 
served it from any injury. 

His lordship mentioned that in Mexico the 
floweriuff stem frequently shoots at so early an 
age as eight or ten years, the time depending 
on the soil and climate ; it is customary wida 
the Mexicans to cut it off so as to stop its 
growth immediately on springing from the 
plant; by this means the sap wluch would have 
eone to nourish the stem is collected in a hol- 
low, scooped for the purpose undci-neath* and 
the liquor forms a beveruge oi which they are 
very fond. 

Mr. Petrie, R.H.A-, exhibited to the Aca- 
demy, a very valuable, and highly interesting 
remain of Irish antiquity — the crozier of Cor- 
mac MacCarthy, king of Munster, and arch- 
bishop of Cashel ; the founder of that most 
curious of all our architectural remains, the 
Btone-roofed chapel on the rock, usually called, 
<* Cormac'3 Chapel," which was consecrated by 
a Synod of the Clergy of all Ireland, in 1134. 
This beautiful relic of the Arts of ancient Ire- 
land, which was discovered about sixty or seventy 
fean since iu the tomb of the founder, exhibits 
•such a perfect agreement in its style of design 
with the ornamental parts of Corroac's chapel, 
as leaves no doubt of its coeval workmausliip. 
It is formed of copper, beautifully enamelled, 
gilt, and enriched with precious stones, chiefly 
turquois and sapphires. Tlie curve, or crook, 
represents a serpent, and the ornaments of the 
scroll- exhibit tlua Archangel Michael and the 
Dniffon. The crown of Munster, indicative 
of the r^gal dignity of the bishop for whom it 
.was made, is reprosanted immediately over the 
hoM or cup.,. This interesting antiquity is in 
fine preservation, and we are happy to add, 
that it has been referred to council, to request 
Mr. Petrie to favour the academy with a 
drawing and description, for the forthcoming 
volume of their transactions. 

Doctor Mac Donnell, F. T. C.D. one of 
the secretaries of the society, read a letter from 
Sir William Betham, secretary for foreign 
correspondence, informing the academy thai 
the society of antiquaries of London had pre- 
sented him with the volumes of their Arcluea- 
logia or Transactions, which were wanting in 
the library of the academy, for its use, and 
that they were highly gratified with their Traiw^ 
actions, of which they had received a copy. 

The Secretary read another letter from Sir 
William Betham, enclosing some interesting 
extra^-tfl* from the Domesday Book of the City 
of Dublin, which afford a curious illustration 
of the customs of this city during the reign 
of King Edward the Third, and also show the 
•value of certain articles at that period. 

The first was an indictment preferred against 
Thomas Minot, (archbishop of Dublin from 
1363 to 1375,) for extortion, in charging more 
or the probate of a will, than the testator left 
or that purpose, contrary to the custom of th e 
City of Dublin, to which the bishop pleaded 
the king's general pardon for all offences ! 

The second document was an inventory of 
goods, with lists of the debtors and creditors, 
<»nA the last will and testament of John Ham- 
mond, an emincnl; boot and shoemaker, of 
. Dublin, at that period, who had for his cus- 
tomers Lords, Priors, Abbots, and Knights of 
^ famous note. This was read at lei^^ in its 
, strange, barbarous latm, and afforded much 
amusement to the Academy. The want of 
^mce prevents us from gixiug any part of it 



thb week, but we shall endeavour to do so in | It is remarkable that you should have selected 

our next number. I for this purpose, the day of his funeral, and 

Shr William also announced the presentation, were, therefore, more particularly sympathising 



from their respective authors, of the two fol- 
lowing curious and interesting works, to the 
valuable library of the academy. 

1. The Institutes of Menu, two volimics 
quarto, a large paper copy. The first volume 
containing the original Sanscrit, and the second 
the English translation by Graves Chamney 
Haughton, Esq. F. R. S. late professor of 
Hindik literature, at the East India college. 
This work was printed for the East India Com- 
pany, and not published for sale. 

2. The Celtic Druids, by Godfrey Higgins, 
Esq. the second edition, large paper, one large 
volume quarto. 

Sir William also intimated that he had ob- 
tained, from the Oriental Translation Fund, 
the works published by them, and subscribed 
for by the academy. 



ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 



At a Meeting of the President and Council 
of the Royal Ililiemian Academy, htdd also on 
Monday the 22d inst. an interesting letter 
from the Royal Academy of London was read, 
in reply to a letter of condolence addressed by 
the Hibernian Academy to that distinguished 
body, on the death of tUcir late himcnted Pre- 
sident, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

We have great pleasure in giving pul>licity 
to these letters, which are equally hononible to 
both Academics ; and we hail the expression of 
reciprocal kind feeling which they breathe, as 
a happy omen of that harmony and unity which 
we trust, ore long, to see established among all 
the institutions of the sister islands. 

To the Members of the Royal Academy^ London, 
Dublin, Academy. House, Jan. 31, 1890. 

Gentlemen, — The decease of your late 
President, ^ir Thomas Lawrence, has bereaved 
the great Family of Art of its common repre- 
sentative. 

With deep fraternal feeling of our mutual 
loss, the Royal Hibernian Academy offer their 
sincere condolence. 

We hasten to express our grief, for, as 
mourners, we claim a sad precedence even of 
the distinguished body, of which he was the 
appropriate head ; for we possess no power to 
supply his loss. His death has been to some, 
but the deprivation of an accomplished and 
elegant companion; to others, extinction of 
the delight which the creation of his inimitable 
pencil afforded ; the artist of every clime has 
IMt a guide and ornament of his profession — 
but for us was reserved the singular and fatal 
distinction, of lamenting a Patron and Friend 
in Lawrence^ while the hatchment of Johnston, 
still hangs a melanoholy blot on the walls raised 
by his munificence. 

By order, 

HeNHY JBdBCHOFFEB, R. H. A. 

Secretary. 

Royal Academy, London, IStii Feb. 1830. 
Gentlemen, — I am direoled by the Presi- 
dent and Members of the Royal Academy, to 
acknowledge the* receipt of your favour of the 
2ist ulto.^ expressing your kind condolence 
Mrith this Institution, on ths loss of Uieir late 
President, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 



with ys in the very moment of our depositing 
his remains in the tomb ! 

In returning you our sincere thaqks for your 
fraternal participation in our stverc affliction, I 
can assure you it b a melancholy tetisihction to 
us, to know that the worth and talents of our 
departed friend, are so highly, and, we believe, 
justly estimated by the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy ; and that it will alifv'ays be most ^rati^- 
ing to us to find the opinions and foelings of the 
two Societies, as muchin unison as their pursuits. 
I have the honor to be, Gontlemei^ 

Your obedient, humble servant, 
Henry Howajio, R.A. Sec 

To &te Prtmdemt and Memben of 
the BfOgai Hibernian Academai, 

At the same meetings a friendly letter from 
the Royal Hibernian Academy to the Scot- 
tish A(!ademy of Arts, was written and agreed 
to, in reply to a communication from that 
body, expressive of their desire to commence 
an interchange of communications tending to 
promote the advancement of the Fine Arts in 
the two countries. 



We have had great pleasure in learning that 
the very clever whole-length portrait ol Mr. 
O^Connell, painted by Mr. liaverty,' R. IL A. 
has been purchased by the Parliamentary lut^^l- 
ligence Society for one hundred pouo'ls. It is 
an excellent llkencss^easy and characteristic 
in its attitude — and coloured with considerable 
barmony. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNET ADA RE. 

As o'er tbe antique bridg«> pensire I lean, 
How calmly bright, — how venerably griind, 
Throuffh clusierin; trees, you towers aiid steeple* 
stand; 

R<>porting wrll, what splendor once hath h4M*ii, 

I^oud denlr.en of eadi Ume-hnllowod srpiio ! 
Aye, power Hndprie6t craft her*' held hiffhoomnuui^ 
Stemquellers of tli» heart I beneath whocse brand 

Even instinct dies — the very mhiI groxrs mean ! 

And yet, tho' ruin's gradunl decay 

SteaU. witli the ivy, round earn turret KTSyt 
Ana breathes itj< spirit tI>ro' tho cloLvtered gloom ; 

A charm unwonted in tlieir enrlior day. 
Dwells with tlieir green old age, and still akatl 
bloom 

Undimmed, while we ilcep well in our forefathers* 
tomb. 



FROM THE ITALIAN OF ROSSL 

• CUPID DESIGNING. 

I marlced one day with ratt aurprlse, 
A little blooming love, 

"Who, with his bright, unbandaged eyes^ 
The painter's art woold urove ; 

With cautioua footstep I drew near. 
To watch the bu^ creature ; 

And saw amased thy form appear- 
True to each absent feature; 

For with his own unerring dxut. 
He drew thg imagQ on my heart 



M.deV. 



SONNET ON A SONNET. 
A toft attire of gentle sound ; the dreaa 
Of passion mellowed down to sentiment, 
Ana mueing nadnesa. Breathings whk4i finiig — 
The poet mind, half disarrayed and bent 
On ita bright inwsord mirror : there intent 
On some one cbangeleas, almost holy tiioogkt, 
Tfll the pure lire of fantasy, nigh speat, 
lieave ere it parts a form of verse unsought — 
A word-embodied ftepbyr— wildly canght 
Up<»n the chords of Fancy. Even a«i wey. 
The breezes grow to hearing, and are wrought 



wild murmuring music, when tiie gray 
Sad twiJkbt tints the west : if spirits finger 
Play with invisible toucli, and o'er the rnnl \mm^ 
JiogBf. *^' 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES, kc 



We luiv* b«»n favoured with an onrly copy of Mr. 
M'Duunniii'* new work, entitled ** Sketches from Na- 
ture." It w dirided into two part«, tlie first of which 
footainsanecdotea illustrative of the habits of various 
Animab; and the second. Fragments of Scottish sce- 
a«7 and maanent. 

iWe is preparing for publication. Memoirs of the 
Iste Right Rev. BiHhop Sandford, with extracts from 
his Diwy, C<nT«8pondenoe, and Sermons, by the Rev. 
Jolm Sandford A.M. Vicar of ChiUlnflrhnm. 

Theanthor •f **The Morning and Evening Sacri. 
fc*," ** The Lttst Slipper," and " PareweU to Time," 
kai smMoaced another work as in the press, in three 
vohnnes duodeidroo, to be entitlt>d " The Living Tem- 
ple,*' ia which man h considered in his true relation 
to the ordinary occupations and pursnits of life. 

Tte Rev. Michael Rnsaell. L.L.D. author of ** A 
Connexion of Siicred and Pr&rane History," &c, has in 
tile press, a smidi volume of " Discourses on the Mil- 
IcoBium, the Doctrintf' of Eletftion. Justification by 
Flvth, the Assurance of Faith, and the Freeness of the 
Ootipel," &c. Iber 

Mair's Introduction to Latin Syntax, with additional 
Note^ Examptos in Prosody, and a copious Vocabu- 
Isry.by the R«v. A. Stewart, Editor of an improved 
ediUim of Cotuelias Nepoe, &c. is reported to be nearly 
ready. 

A second seriM of Stories from the History of Scot- 
lBBd,b7 tlie Be v. Alexander Stewart, wj^ichisintcnded 
to ttMnpletc the woric, is preparing for publication. 

Mr. Charles Marsh has been (or some time engaged 
inafvmplete General History of the East Indies; and 
has now made considerable progress iu the work. 

Peridn Warbeck and the Couit of James IV. 
Scotland is announced. 

The Rev. Richard Warner has in the press a volume 
of literary Recollections and Blograpnical Sketches. 

Tlie Pilgrhn of the Hebrides, and other Poems, by 
Ow sulfaor of ** Three Days at Killamey," is announced. 

There is preparing for publication, a History of the 
CharA from toe Creation to the commencement of the 
tnoetpenth Century, in the form of Question and An- 
«wer»by the late Atoxander Smith Patterson, of Abe^r. 
dpcn, wfited by the Rev. James •Brenster, Minister of 
Cnif. 

A new vohune of Country Stories, by Miss Mitford, 
anthor of " Our Village," is in the press. 

T%e Picture of India, exhibiting In a brief, yet clear 
and graphic manner, the Geography, Topographv. 
History, Natural History, NaUve Population, and 
Trodnce of that most interesting portion of the Earth ; 
with a particular Account of tlie European Settle- 

- *f>i A*.^ ■■- .As..*^ <.«AU^ n.i«4>irT>«..^«.^»t». 



new ediiioH ; a Fifth Edition of Martin Doyle^s Hints 
to Small Farmers, to which is added. Hints on the 
Culture of Tobacco ; Explanatory Comments on Ro. 
mans and Corinthians, also a New Edition of the Com. 
ments on Matthew. 

We observe another Newspaper announced, to be 
entitled. The Telegraph, and Connaught Ranger, to be 
published in Castlebar. The politics are what is dieno. 
minated UberaL 

UWt OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Bishcm of Fems's Review of his Correspondence 
with Lord Mountcashel, Bvo. 4s..— Brodigan*s Hi^tnry 
and Cultivation of Tobacco— Gisbome's Surrey of t!ie 
Christian Religion, 8vo. 8e.— Cnnvernations upon 
Chronology and Andent History, 12mo. lOs. Gd. boards 
—Mirror of the Graces, 12mu. 5s. boards — Dallingairs 
Military Surgery, 8vo.8s. board?— O'Donooghne on the 
Doctrines of the Church of Rome, Bvo. 10s. (Jd. boardiit. 
Rose's Ariosto. Vol VII. 8vo. Os. *W. boards— Penrud- 
dock on the Criminal Law, 12mo. 5u. boards— Bouquet's 
French Phrases, 12mo. 4s. sheep— Bieltmd's Anatomy, 
by Knox, 8?o. 10a. fid. boards— Engle on the Law of 
Tithes, a vols, royal 8vo. X:I lan. CcL boards— Ratier'g 
Formulary of the Parisian Hospitals, 18mo. 5s. boards 
— AtkintM>n*8 Conveyancer's Manual, Bvo. l'>. boards— 
Bowring's Poetry of the Magyars, po^t 8vo. 1*. boards 
— Seton's Forms of Decrees in Eqiiitv, royal 8vo. 
£1. Is. boards— Spirit of English TraguUy," post 8vo. 
6s. fid. boards. 



Tangents, Natural Sines and Tangents, and the Areas 
of Circular Segments. By Albxamdbb Ingbam, Au- 
thor of Hemcats of Euclid, 8cc, 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin 
and Marsliall, London; and W. CURRY, Jun. and Co, 
Du»»lin. Of whom may be had, 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC, ex- 
plnined in a Popular Manner, and its Appllrntion to 
real Business clearly illustrated ; 4th Edition ; 18mo. Is. 
boiuid. 

A KEY TO THIS WORK. By the samo Author, 
l8mo. 2s. 6d. hound. 

MELROSE'S CONCISE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC, improvci by Ixgbam ; 8th Edition; 
18mo. 2m. hniiiid. 

A KEY TO THIS WORK. By Albz. Inobam, 
ISnto. 49. bound. 



A 

Pecullc 



Bents, wHh the present state of the British Territories, 
and an impnrtud view of the India Question, with re- 
fereoee to the impending Discussion on the renewal of 
the Charter, .with many appropriate lUnstrations, 
tnm origlnaJ designs. Is announced. 

An Ammai for Uie year 1830, entitled. The Penelope, 
hM beoi published at Xeipsic It is edited by Theodore 
BfB. a rery startling name for English ears. 

Toe second volume of Moore's Life of Byron is ex. 
pected to be ready in a few weeks. The first has had a 
rerj extcaaive sale. 

Hie papen of the Earl of Marchmont, comprising a 
Tshety « original and unknown Documents, Diaries, 
&C. illustrative of the reigns of Queen Anne, 
George L &c are in the press. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The following new works are projected : — The Lives 
of the Btshopa of Bath and Wells, from the earliest to 
tile present period, by the Rev. S. Hyde Cassan ; a 
iWriptive Road-Book, for the use of lYavellers in 
Germaaj, by £. A. Domier ; The First Book of the 
lUiad, (containing the Parting of Hector and Andro^ 
waatdke^foadthe Shield of Achilles,) boing a specimen of 
a oew translation of Homer, in heroic verse, by Wm. 
Sbtheby ; DcrwentwaU«r, or the Fate of Ratcliffe, a 
Tide 1^1715; Stuart and Revett's Antiquities of Atliens, 
fauiple te d; The Listener, by Ciu-oline Fry ; a work, 
nititied, an Inquiry into the Production and Consnrop- 
tkn of the Prions Metals, and on the Influence of 
their Angmentation or Dinunution on the Commerce 
«f the World, by Mr. Jacob : an Es^ay on the Distribu. 
tioo of Wealth, and on the Sources or Taxation, by the 
lev. Richard Jone% late of Cains Collcffe, Cambridge 
-sprinting at th^ UniTcrrity press ; a Life of Pctrarcn, 
for Dr. LardnrrV Cyclopjeaiai, by T. Moore— the seve- 
ral analogies pointed out in his I^ife of Byron, between 
that Poet and Petrarch, probably sngsrosted this idea ; 
the Barony, a Romance, by Miss A. M. Porter ; Tra- 
vpli in RiMsia, and a Residence in St Petersburgh and 
04e«a, in the yean 18!274$.9, by Edward Morton, 
M.II.; Ae Uvtng Temple, by the Anthor of the Fare- 
vcU to Time, and other works: Discoirrses on the 
WIleBninD. by th« Rev. Michael Russell ; Mair's Intro- 
dvi'oD to LaiSn Syntax, with additional Notes, by 
tht Rev. A Stewart ; aod a Second Series of Stories 
frtaa th« History of Scotland, by the some. 

Tha fbUowIng hooks wiU speedily issue from the 
Di*HaPlre«:— O'Donoghue, Prince of Killaniey, in 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &a 

Victor's Soldier, appears to ns to have deserved only 
hanging- instead of shooting, which is a death somewhat I 
too good for an assassin ; we, therefore, cannot repre- ! 
sent him as a martyred hero, even though * love was 
the cause of his folly.' 

We greatly prefer S. S. R.*8 first to his second enclo- 
sure : we shall be glad to hear from him again, in the 
former strain. 

We are infinitely indebted for the kind wishes of our 
fair Correspondent in Cork, and shall * in all our best 
obey' her. 

we have received Mr. Ackoute Smythc's polite note 
from the same famous ' dty of slaughtering and prime 
mess beef ;* but the subject is not one upon which we 
could enter. We have to apologise for tiie omission of 
many favours. Paulina certainly in our next 

We Wf^e half-provoked and half-amused to observe, 
lately, original information, copied from the Literary 
Gazette into the London papers without arknowlodg- 
menf, and re-copled into the Dublin and Provincial 
Irish Journals, with acknowledgment to the London 
papersfrom wnichit wastakenby tham. This la "too 

Ob der sogenannte Shaghir xu uns schicken werde, 
er soil einen Brief und auch eineu Klelnen Gcdichte 
von Uland bekommen — 

•• Und weiter giebt es xu wunschen nicht mehr," 

Verb. Sap. Sat 



The 0»eapest Geographicai Cku$-Book ever published. 
In 18mo. containing 300 pages, and illustrated by ten 
Maps, price 2a. Gd. bound in red, the Second Edition^ 
thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged, of 

COMPENDIUM of MODERN 

. GEOGRAPHY: >vith Remarks on the Physical 
iarities, Prodiirtions, Commerce, and Govern- 
ment of the various Countries : Questions for Kxami. 
nation at the End of each Division ; and Descriptive 
Tables, in which are given the Pronunciatinn, and a 
concise Account «f every Place of Importance thronsrh- 
out the Globe. By the Rev. Alexander Stewiurt, A a. 
thor of "The History of Scotland," Kcc. 

The general approbation with which this Work hai 
been received, has encouraged the Author and the 
Publishers to use every exertion to render this new 
edition still more deserving of preference. The whole 
Work has been revised with tJie most anxious atten. 
tion ; and has received .so many improvements, that in 
arrangement, in accuracy, in condensation, and in ex. 
tent of information, it now forms the most c<4Bplete-, 
as well as the cheapest, Elementary System of Geo. 
grnphy, of a similar slxe, that ever issued from tlie 
press. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkia 
and Marshall, London: and W. CURRY, Jun. and 
Co. Dublin. Of whom also may be had, 

STEWART'S DISCOURSES on SOME IM. 
PORTANT POINTS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
and DUTY : Bvo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

STEWART'S HISTORY of 8COTLAD; thick 
I2mo. 58. bound. 

STEWART'S STORIES from the HISTORY of 
SCOTLAND: 2d F^ltion, enlwrged j IBroo. 4s. half-bd. 

STEWART'S IMPROVED EDrnON of GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORY of ENGLAND; 5th EdiUonj 
12roo. 5s. bound. 

STEWART'S IMPROVED EDITION of COR- 
NELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, Sec. 7th EdiUon j IBmo. 
3b. bound. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Cetmeeted tcUh LUeraimret the Arte, Education, ^. 

WeW* Circulating Library. 
A GLANCE over the Catalogiio and Sup- 
XJL plement of Webb's Library will demonstrate to 
tl|«! Public, the extensive scale upon whirh it is con- 
ducted. The Supplement contains an addition of up. 
uxirdtof Tieo Thousand Volumes! ! ! cmbranug every 
individual work, even of the gnat variety publlshi'd 
within the last two years, and of these, expensive ns 



many of them are, titrge mtmhers have beea prorided e<V*l^U» *t?l";/*,'?^» H'-V'^-.J^f^vxr 

•^ ... '. -» J., _ ^ ... ••. THE FAMIL\ (Uil.A'l ION; or. a Course of 

Prayers (for six week«; f^ir Domestie Worship ; with 



to insure the early accommodation of all who may 
honour Webb with th<>ir patronage. 

Prospectuses of terms, &c. t<» be ha^ at the Library. 

Books sent to all parts of the country. 
43, Lower Sadcville-strcet, 
Ist January, 1890. 



Books published by William Olinhant, Edinburgh ; 
Sold by W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. DuhHn ; David 
R. Blcakley, Cork ; and W. M'Comb, Belfast ; and 
at the Depositories of the Dublin, Cork, and Belfast 
Tract and Book Societies. 

EMAINS of the LATE Rev. ALEX- 



R 



of Sermtins, Ix>rtures, Communion AddresMv, &r. ; 
with a short Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. John 
Brown, Eilin. and flue Portrait, handsomely printi'd in 
8vo. price lOs, 6d. 

A PORTRAIT of JOHN the BAPTIST; or, an 
Illustration of his History and Doctrine. In a Series 
of Discourses. By Henry Belfrage, D.D. Falkirk, 
12mo. eloth, bds. 3k. Od. 

JACOB ; or, Patrittrrlml Piety. A Series of Dis. 
cours<>s. By the Rev. E<lwnrd Craig, M. A. Or on. tldni 
edittou. I'Jmo. cloth. hd.«. T*. (kL 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Cheapest and most complete Work of its size, on the 

same stthjcct erer published. 

In 12mo. containing 432 paget, hnd illustrated by up. 

wards of aOO wood-cuts price 7s. 6d. bound. 

CONCISE SYSTEM OF MA- 



^_ THEMATICS, in Theory and Practice, for the 
_ se of Schools, Private Students, and Practical Men : 
comprehending Algebra, Practical Geometry. Loga- 
rithms, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Mensura. 
tion of Surfaces, Solids. Heights, and Distances : Land- 
Survey ing. Guaging, Mensuration of Artillcer's works, 
Ike with a copious Appendix, contaivrfng the more 
useful Propositions of Geometry, Conic Sections. Flux- 
and Demonstrations of the Rules in the Body of 
" * "" Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 



OcciiHiounl Prnyen tin Vnrioua Subj«trt8. Original and 
SeU'cted. 'io wliicb is prefixed an Address on Family 
Ri'iigiou, I*2ino. riotli, btk^. 6k. 

THE VOICE OF DEVOTION ; or, a Course of 
Prayer for the Private l^c of Christiana, Original and 
Selcj-tcd, MM'ond edition, Sdmo. hulf.hd. :to. 

ANSWER to Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND'S DE- 
FENCE of the DOCIRINE PUOMULWATED by 
the Rev. EDWARD IRVING, n«8pecting the Person 
ond Atonement of the Lord Jinsus Christ. By J. A. 
Haidnne, Et-a. 12roo. bds. 3b. (id. 

THE DRAMA BROUGHT t/»theTE8T of SCRIP- 
TURE. Royal ISmo. clotli, bd«. iJa. 6d. 



Published tlds Day, in thick 13mo. 7». Ctd. boards, 
QKETCHES FROM NATURfe. By 
1^ John M'Diamiid. Dumfries. 

Contents— The Eiiijie— The Gull; Stock- Gannet ; 
Terraiiffhty Garden— 'iwelfth of August; Preeerva- 
tion of Giune— Fish-pond at Logan— The Fox j Gallo- 
way Huntsman— The Mull of Galloway— Langhidm 
and its Environs — The Elephant— Descriptive Sketch ; 
Sailors— The Otter— The C «t J The Bear— Bees—Port- 
Patilck— The Monkey— The Hcrou ; Castle- Kennedy 
— Rooks and Rookeries— Gretna- Green— Scnlptu 



cai^Miby Misa Bourke^ Inters from Fra&o^ I ions, and Demoni 
M^y, frvitagr l nn d. Denmark, Hungary, &c. &c. by I tha Work. Tlie o««wuu EitaiMVH, ■>u«'auu|{iiij irvjacu, — nuua* *9** «*««*•«:* •«-t» — »*»»-«.«,- v» »!;«;»» — u\.hip%uic7— 
Ge«mt>«wBcis, £•«. A.B. 9 vols. ; a Second SeriM of | with many important Additions and Improvements; Curling; Mr. Camie's Curling Rink— General Assen- 
thr Irtrii Polplt i The Vale of Tempe, and other Poems, besides an accurate Set of Stereotyped Tables, compria. \ bly : Scottish Clergy— Another Year— InutJlity of Ae- 
by W. NewtMt ; PreadeviOe^ Urf, BookV L to UK | ing Logvitfuns of Kwobcrs, IjogsAXlamk Sines and I rosUtiOii^A Veteran Blacksmith— The Blind BelloMm 
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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



—Mr OUhm Burn*— Mr. Thnwai Wliiti*— Mr. Jolm 

tijn -Mt. Jifun iJMuy 5 Tht* C > n L'Wurt^-Ti^l'he PovfN 

Mi*-b*fl'!* ("hmj-ph Viird ; Dl^lniifnns'nt of the Ht'CnhifU' 

»f RobtTi tJiiJ-n*^Tb** Fp*1 Hifttorv of Jl'llllfr^ I>jin/«, 

PrJintrd fur UJirfr and hv\ri. FAmhutti^ . 8.impWin 

THK fiCUAV BOOK; n CoUiNilon of AmitEluji 
nzid Siriktniir Fl^^rt*, lo Pr**** *»<* Vfcyr, Wjtli an In^ 
Irfidni-tlk^n^ ami ihriMuDjd Hruiitrk^iiUklCiiiiLj^biitiOdfl^ 
bv Juhii M*Dlurmi(L 51 h EiUtion ^ "^ vols, piwt Bv«. 

5^- EtiluT VrpLunn' may be btul ii44«piirBbf1y, prifv 

I'OBIM.S, hy \\ (IlikUiT Crmnrr, Tn tt Mch H prpfls(N5 

« O LDS'M 11 H ^S M C A « OF W A K E Fl K T. D , ES- 
SAYS, htid POFMS, Wltli Frt'fntory Briiiftfki., by Ihp 

FA LTl, and V [ Hi i IN I A, mid ELIZA BETH. New 
TniiL*biti(Hi-*u \\ii\i Pr(.'/iit<ir> Hvuiarl^, by tbo f^oow. 



BOOKS 
FnTi]ii>^lu-d by Wiliian FuKHBi^fa. Chrtnwrv-tanp^ 
1 ^ .odHii. !4 tl d by W. F W A K K M A K , i), li "Ol (cr- 
ti\F4'ftt OuldiHf naA hy rd\ IiaaksF<IUM> in In'^ltmd^ 

CyOLKUnUiE'S POETICAL AND 
J DRAMATIC WORKS, wUh mitm-tnn^ addi. 
^iitiBl FfH'mi^t (Md»*'rl*'d fiiiil rt-viicd hy rlu^ Aritliwr, 3 
"Tiiluair*.^ ifTowTi Mvft. ,£1. >**•. nn'?^* v^irbiiui'^ I'untiUii 
tkm Jmif^TktM i*pi*'Tiv< ; Sibylbrip Lcttvrtj Andt^nt Mari- 

iya ; iIn'^ Fi4.'iTili]knilni^ ar tlii^ Arit tioit of Wftlb-&!>ti<m« 
4itMi his dcittti, *tr, 

" It 1m a KitifttilM- Hrrtittj-stitnrp, tuid (M-rJmpi* tberncj*! 
^i)|-i4jii« aii-d fii»('l[i4irT* t»vy('ni'«*> uf Mr. CtiU'rhl^'^iH^ii 
fTcnitis tbnt be bR.f Iniurftci'd piiWSi' rijilninn^ und iht^ 
Utemtnr^ nf bi* nmnfryf t<t ft d<'<irr«» im( At ei^I t» he 
■I'ntunleil f'jr J^y the *nm+n^ or liufKorlty **/ hi-. n'rl(. 
I n jpi, Mr. r«4(j*rld(rii ** p* wtry «i*l v r*n[u Irt's J^i bi" ib f « wii 

tl* tlu? VVi' «ir lUf pnlilic to rtijiYj-iiH r1ctiFl^nltF44 pihiniln^ 

nticiL 14 n-rtfiiidy inff^rbpr tu n^itblnj; in thr XtutffHHg^ ^ ils 
41 |jii*m ir i* I* frwiTinJiitlMf ff^rfkil ihtfri^^l ftfid nUnn^l 
prtttK*^riuitumJ p^iwiT^ rniTb]^i'tM*il wWi Fri^^Uift^ ulive to 

WrR ft? 9 Til IITOM A I* MORF, by hh vnmt 
mcidAMii t aH>i'kJ itr Mmi«. iHtb ji Mi»vrpijpbutii Pri'- 

Ji»ffc?it J]i ^ rieii, F.!i A. ^t*f. I>. with a. partwuit MAd a 

'*Thi» wiirk lin^ bi^-vi cvn^rdly^HiHated wi^ |fc« bMl 
tnimit^^plt litiA jnint'i^l tilfrliin- ; it has hlO wrtu (Hmi 
HttHbuti'^ Kt 'ntLininn Mrirf, tKn irrpAf |iTvMai>0 i^r ftlr 

I'h u, but the |inw*iiC t^lih>rl»tM eJcvly prerriitbiil 

il iinfi writtf^ri'by frppimv M^jn*. 

** Nit ilinqfrlnni forvi|iriii'r<i vl^itod Ki>irt:indt urUbiiiit 
«t4-kViig^ lOi mLnidi«rti*Mt Ui M**fe; Jioii*' dt^pMrti^d wiKh^ 

thr p^m-row* hi«4TiitjdttT frf llG? boiiA!'; iIotp wm nu 
MHlUfifit fH'riv^ i^i hi* i»ifl| rcmnj'jry^ wh«t.v n4tr}i«- wv 
^ ant tVihl MiHifK'itiliVl witb tliat nf M^ifir ; liiiif tbonicv^t 
«Tii1ni'iit hit tt^Hfithi^^ i'^rtio% ufnl nrvoni|ili^hmHiit^^ hi' 
Dijrf)bt^4'd &«it*rije*i bUfrii-niU."'— /'rr/wv. 

^'I'lio pT<rfAh>ry muttt^ mtd rmtf^^ HiApliiy thnt di'i'ii 
rrAi^anrh luid rrtnnd Miiiiii'n M'birb ^mv^'* f^iiibthbi'd 
thit Krtltur'K it'piitjituiti na rt ju'hIihi!^, ^niVvrbnt i^ fwr bi*l- 
|«<f« dA n rahuii«l hihI tf|itdU|(ODt Atiijrjuarr ^ «iid u-hi' h 
r<<ndi"r Ndit Ihu bt**i I'dilirm of thni vpti' iMtm-^Hiii^j 
-pif^^ I if BjiififrH[tby tiint liA* nj^pfarrd.^*— AffraqjA^j^ 

LCiWNDKS'S lURLIUiJRArHEn'S MAKUALi 
%#ltt# ita 4iPri*iin| tif ri^c, i'iiHcjuhi, uid iiMifnl tnink*, 
^n^phiNr) in, or iKlMm|r \aj, iitfH.% Bhttiin nod [nfbuid, 
^fvv tHr iiiTCiitEijH tif {irinliEifT i with bih||4tffrmpliii'«[ 
mnA mtVpal fio<(lpip4^ ndJutium 4il th^p runr nrtlt^li^, atid 
tbt'' prirfi^ii. Hi ^-hlrh iit^y havf ^i^il in tbt* prc'x^'nt ti^o. 
tur*, by WrMJi^v TiiLm*rt L^iw^nkii. PHntml In 
4iJUb)c rohimni, di'iny Hrii^ PmI* 1. to XX. prirr 5*.*»rb. 

A (mrl wiU uj^pruj- un ihp flnir of erery [iltt^rniit*' 
IMMtn. Thi- ifofh **t!lbr rimiplrti'd il* H l*art«, imd 
fqnn Urftn* bAiidAimi^ r^K A f**w ri>pii» w\* pridr^d 
fill i^^iiMc ^4^t H, |rplr« Itiui «irb fhtrt. 

** Idr- l^wiidit^ nui^ ki fhr fimiivit^ Mnnuo] <tf Honpt. 
Bttitn*i, Jt work «f fim^tiirdmi}HtiE>n itiFrHocp; unil 
hf* hik* mliidrHbty nHMliApd nJs original to unit tb^ rir- 
t"irrri*r«nrf>« of rih <rjwn ftiuiiiry. Wh h»»p n*iid thp 
portion idrc>ndy iMibMnhf^d^ nfrouniliif^ to itoniitwbat 
n>orf' Hum liftlf tln« cutir** vfork, with nwiAtderidifl^ nt- 
tJ^ rati on, nllil {dr>r»t](ii^i]i^> H not TliPTPly lIlP l-n^t^ but tb* 
t>iily rfiort of ibf*' kin^l w^rtliy itf rtotii^ ibat ba^ ypl 
. liMtii'd trotn mi Kn^l'i^h prfMti. Aa a hf-ntU wf §etientl 
rvfi-nojci't K I** [O'li'^pi^in'jibb* not wsly tn Antlbin, 
Uoiik«vlIrTH, tiMl t nVli'ilor*.* bpt to i'v#»ry ofW tffv|i«4< 
Ittf to, or d^Phlmii* iif, iinv lu^uthifunr^ -wifh ^hf^ 111*- 
TWU* of hit* ffl(i»i:itid*'iiuntrjr Tft Vnifm Mu- « rifLt,.nf^ itf 
mr Wht iiiKhor* i« rt noblp firt^iiMSitnit^ irin uii'' «hif iou 
lltOW Mild Mwriiiii* rpN'urrb i tf* kunw wltt-rt' to ]m>k 
Iter W4ifl| A'p want l< Almi^t lu* u-^ihil^ und itt h-%hi qn 
ImpMirliffl; ttiiM iinon tbf> FfmA to li^irnVug. '^— I^orH^ 

flAStL MOKTAfiir S SELECT lOHS fn>in tbo 
Wnrki of T»yl(ir. If .^kPT, Bttrmirr SowtK, LdtJmor, 
lxuuML» yjllfiu. iumI 1^410^ cratrn &T«b prise 1^ 



'*lf thc« littls *j*ark# of holy flr.i which I hare 
bMRpt'it (o^Ptht^r, 5^ uot tpvir lib" t^i Yuiir prepared and 
nJn-bdy i^r«klfidii>iJ ><piirit, yft tbey wdl ^•meamM help 
ti;i ontPTtiun u. tbotijrht^ towtiijit** u p;Ls*|fiB| to employ 

'*T*ylor mid Pjormv ivrrclnroiiipjLrfibly the greatest 
pr^-ft! Iipm iirtft diviiiPA of Uii'tr u^f.*^—Hi.^fn^ Hwrd, 

" Tbprc ifl tfi tbp pifw*- of Jpfrmj 'J\*^ lor more fine 
fani'Y and oHinnai] irofur^'^ry, inorrbnlli;nir ronceptlona, 
mriri* nt»vT' Atr*i'f<*^ A'ld iipw upplii-atloo^ i'f fildtiigiires, 
tooriN in iburt, of tbt* bodv Hod tb** "orLl of poetry, 
tliwi in htl tht^ <Mkw and tin* i^i*^ tiittt hsiv y since been 

J0HN?^Ol«l AVn WAr.KER\S mCTlONARY.— 
A llirtioonry of thi» EnirtiBb I, n 01,^ 1^^111:11 by Samuel 
JohuPoU and Jirahrk Waikrt", with iln- lYoauuciatioo 
(fFPntly *iiiipllilpd^ *iid mj An i-ntircly qpw plan; re- 
pifu'd* i*i:jrrii'i^tpd, M»il pnlar^^d, with Ibi- addition of 
HPi pfpl liuoi^jind words by R, S, Jsajh- T-fin^ Esa. 8vo. 
IiH«-i' I-**. Ill Ihb nirfiiinary* tbp laiifivjT^ of Johnson 
mid WAlkor an.* jurubim^d. TIip iirti'utii»t|on iASTPatly 
^IrupliA'd by tli-^ nd^rpti^in n\ \Mi\uU in'-t^-jul i>f fljnirei, 
Uip fypfifjtHjdiind bpHuty of Aviiir k will ^^ litimedintely 
prrftdviKl Till!! I'dltiitii -^iqwr^-dp* tbr i]»--ii^>;lty hither- 
to ft It of hnvin^r mor^ than Our Dbrliivutry for the or- 
ihFury pnrptwo*! of tlie Lj(i)irJiii!')i ntudriit. 

ETiricS FOR YOUTH, rompibrt fnm the moat 
cirthodo3i H Titifi^, und dividrd into dnity p«trtionii, bv 
H Mt'inbiT of fJiv Cliurrb of KiifrtiLndt tJ^nu, price li&. 6a. 
boKrd*. 

U hill bef^q tbp rtim|ini''r> iim^^avonr tn make the 
MEU-ritd AftttJtuK'ii of Cbriittijuiity wnd tin' b.i'stt principles 
H>f inondity n ^y>itfmatjp pmrt of Hw I'^lunitlon of cldl- 
drpiL 'I'liPrw.' ivkfi ytiEuiiiefi nintiiio thtf <'hiiic(>«t selec- 
ltoM«in prosi* wm\ viTSf+fVom murip tbiin thrr^ himdred 
itutbfirn, p.\piiixkati<iiLH at idd Ijifrtiaih proverha, and 
•ifVi'nd bi'ttittjfnl Ai^ijttif un*-*. 

" \\> fi¥iiiif*iii]iv full Into Prrorand f*dh,,iiDt because 
thp trur jiriioifil^'i of nriioia liri* I3i>f knowm, but 
bpi-HOiu^ fur a tinu*^ tb«*y nrp not t^mcitibtnHt ; ho may 
tlipri'foTiF jit^tty be iintubi.'f-w] mtiopjf thi benefactors of 
rn unkind wbv cvnitmrts thf* irrpat ni]r« of lifn into 
*bor( #ipiit<«rif(?ii ihkLi mny b** ra?ii>- loiprpMed on the 

ooiry, and taiM^^it by fn qupiit rt»t HMcttifm to occur 

hultitnidly li>!b*' tnind "--/>r. JuhHM^n. 

l-n-HllS HHl tHFLDItrN. diii.ird into Daily 
l*urHoii>., K* lotrodu'ton \-^ \\\yu- in-r Vuuth, by a 
Mt^inb*T of ih<» ( b 11 tH* of K 1 ^.H 1 , H 1 H " p rice ds. 6d. 

"All rbiblrpn nboidd bn^p f-oo- -ioMul In^triirtinn 
In tliiMviiidori of bimiim bf<*; Mimt* nn <^->-jiTy and^uit- 
iibt*^ rnb'j* i*r prod<>n(^% by wb1i>b tbry lony Justly re- 
IftrUft' tVlt *i^n affuini auti tl444r ItrUiiviij^ur towards 
tliiptr frlbm-rrp'rtturi'a,"' 



BACON*S ADVANUEMrxT f^' J.KARNINO.— 
Thfi I'u 1.1 Rt»»ikA i>f FrT»<i^iii l^trt-d Vi<^rMliiJci of the Pro. 
Ikiftb^p add Advanri'nirut of Ijfur'Xiityfi , llirine and 
HnmMi, M'iib yhv. ijiiirt4itioa-i ti-|tnnlAti^L nn Analysis, 
anil tf i^iMTpJ ludj^x. Cr4>M'u lAvo. prii'e bM ikL 

"TUp AdTMnr^'uiPut «f LramiriKi (b'-n^h much less 
rpiid tbAO ilo' vTij'K^r filial M'^rki^ oi liirt'r Miiti'<4, is one of 

tho n>'i«( I'ut-frriiininjT *nd limrriK-iivit 1 k^ in the Ian. 

irt^nir^' 'i'hp ri'inurkt 111 il j^trikt' tbi- -nvw^A Mith such an 
prldftnir 6f miiTlifiniu tlnii tlip troih A\~>"\ »-ri»d pleases 
hW<* (Ibtit d«triv(M] from mi^tbpiiiifctb'^l dj'niMuttrauon."--^ 

Dl A MOND GUKKK: TE^TA JifKNT, with a beau- 
tiful Fr»ifi.ilji,plvTi9 uf tin' Ijwt Ki^tppT. emtrared by 
\Vf»rJbioij|iJ[i» fr**m lyr^ouardti dii \'niri, -iHya, 10s. tJd.— 
]lii' ^T'\ -pkrimraof a Uroi'k i>nlaiiii'nt rxecuted in 
dijLiooiiHl iy|H', fimt pxprp^^ily f^^i^r tbU i-dltlim. — The 
t^'Mo': rpfi.^prn.it bus bpt'u rnrffis''^ . ■■:'?!, boing*tbe 
ElafvSrijf ||i;^i, Ttj iiiqurv tin* ^" - ibie accu. 

rnrvp. fv*»ry ffr*«if phpi'T Imi'* b»'i . ^ exandiicd 

pijf f*l ti nHTs. W b**ti l>f>iind t br * ^ j L > L»e Ini'losed 

tn H rnodnTntp ^i*<' tTird r'ii'^»% bgj tby tvin' ia nevertho. 
If'M M^i liiKtiui't olid deiir^ Uifit il tuu> bi' ri'4idwith ease 
and plpn^iir*'. 

TKAVELS IN' THE NOr.rL KMTIRE ; by 
I'mttiia lk^n*ipr— tmowlatpd fi-oin tlo^ Frrin^b by Irving 
Brtirk. ^ volt. Hvo. yntivf tt^.^lli^ upp^^^iraace of the 
biN*k eTriti'd thp motit Wrfkf Inlermt ihiriipf the brilliant 
HKf'af i^uii XIV. (iibVkd, in a iiotf tg ^ds Roman 
l]l-.torVt «^ny)4t ** That mr>^t cuHoiii nmv* ]li«r, Bemier, 
■n h«» fii'lltiwrd tbr rani p of Arirc'nffai'bft Trattt Dehii to 
<^Rflhtidrt d«^Tilir« uitb MTrat m^oriirY Uip immense 
i^4^jtif)f Pity— Aljoo^ir bil I>rhli tolInU <-d the roort, 
whi0aei9ni|pii|\pi-afv Buppr^rtt'd ^t^ liidu«lTy/* 

" A mum c^iHowi aiol rurt'rTjnainfr w^ork than Ber. 
iii«r% TlraYekt fiua hwiUy be iiuMgiueiL**— litormy 

BROWNlNCi'S HISTORY OFTHE HUOONOT8 
diihtipf Uie !:ilsteentfi (itnliuy, 9 Vf^u, 9t«. boards, 
prill* £,\. \9, 

*• ITh' oy prt ol this w«rt£ b to fflvp II r Wr detail of 
thf Hn^ntnAtanri-i ftinot>rt4N] n-lifi ihP tTonblnHgenefany 
i3tJl(^ tb*.* rpUa^oiiJi war-^ of FriiiN-i'. 'lb*? facts prore 
ifail tttpchnrrb rif ilnrtw' both in^li^t^vl rind promoted 
1|» pertPOiitbiRr* of tbr Jf ot in'ij-^t* J'b" soiarces Arom 
wMrh thu matp^rialb fnir ibis Iti-iory bni'i' bc^n drawn 
ftfip nnnipj'oiii orifiiinl dorutiii'iit* iu iTo- 1 Loyal Library 
lit FRri«^ mid tbtt iii<»mciJr« uiid mnr^tit r^ of oontempo. 
fury tvihtir- '^—I.itrraritiuitftti'. 

" J ■ ' - r y nuf^tiTl y «n4 m | lol iJceCch of one 

I >' ! . .rig pi^riudM of liLiiropi-iiLD History.**— 

/;..'. . , , 

h 1 [Sit I J r in ■ }[ N" ET'S LHTiS — IJvpsi of Sir Mnt- 
thfw Hnlp^ and Jolm EarV of Horhprifpr. Ni>w edition. 



* Few pieces of blofrapUy 
"" 'lattliewllal* 



memoin of Sfa- Matdewllale «nd the Earl ef llJIriies. 
ter. Their lives form a striking contrast, and are ad. 



mirablT calculated to eoforoe the leaaons oi the moral- 
ist*'— Pre/bee. 

** Burnet's Life of Roriiester the critic oogiM to read 
for its excellence, the philosopher for its wrpamtnU^ 
and the saint for its piety.'*— JoAiuon. 

THE CARCANET, a Lltenurr Album ; containUur 
select passagM from the most distinguished En«rK!« 
Writers, beautifully printed, Ifima extrm cloth boards, 
gilt leaves, 6b. 

" They are the wreath of pearls, and I 
" The silken cords on which they lie." 

" The Carcenet is an elegant little oolledion of ex. 
tracts, long and short, verse and proee. It is suimII but 
handsome ; the selection is made with taste and pn. 
rity ; Uie printer has done his best : the binder has 
rivalled him. We wish to reeommend the Carcenet to 
our more juvenile readers, as an anUable little preiient. 
It is the only kind of book really ei^oyable in the open 
air— the onlv kind of book to be looked at when inipA. 
tientiy waiting in a drawing.room <dthar for a dinner 
or a friend : a snatch here or tliere is kiuv to carry off* 
some happy little fragment or other. "-^rAe Spectator, 
Augitti £s, laaSL 

*' Thb pretty volume is deserving of its name, though 
we only teke two or three of the smaller jewels off it9 
string.'^— "The best of ancient and medem authors 
contribute to this sweet nosegay of literature." — Lt#e.' 
rary Gazette. 

CICERO'S TUflCULAN DISPUTATIONS. A 
new edition, revised aad corrected, by W. Main, 8vo. At. ' 

CICERO DE NATURA DEORUM. — Cicero's 
Treatise of the Nature of the Gods, translated bj 
Franklin, 8vo. j^ce 88. . 

CICERO'S OFFICER ; tlie original Text, order of 
Construction, and an interlinearv lYanalation on the 
principle of Locke, he. bv Willuun Jcdiason, cniwi\ 
8vo. price 9s. — In undertnluu^ to give a literal and ver. 
batim translation of Cicero'^s offlces, on the plaa of 
Locke, it was the translator's oliject to fscilltatt* the 
reading of one of the beat of books, in tlie original Lui. 
guage, that it may b^ applied to the best of pur p oa c w 
the study and exercise of virtue. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS of the Imitation of Je^iis 
Christ, translated from the Latin oilglnal, ascrikvd to 
Thomas a Kempts, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Rev. Thunuw Frognall Dibdin, D. D. Bvo. 6 plates, 
including Salvator Mundi after Ouercino, cloth boards, 
price £1 Is. 

*• This is the most excellent book which ever came 
from the hand of man : the Gospel being of divine orl. 
ginal. "—FutU^melle. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS de Imitatione Chriati, edited 
bv Charles Butler, Esq. with a Memoir prefixed, I8ino. 
cloth boards, Os. 

BISHOP ANDREWS'S PRAYERS, in Greek and 
Latin. Lanceloti Andrews, E^lscopi Wlntonieu^a, 
Preces privatss quotidiame. A new edition carefully 
revised and corrected by the Rev. Peter Hall, B.A. 
beautifully printed, iHmo. price l'2i. 

** Of the writings of Bishop Andrewa the most known 
and the most u^ieful is his Manual iif Devotions, eom. 
posed in Greek and Latin, for hw own private qm*. — 
For some time before bin death the maiiiisrript wxs 
Hcarcelv ever out of his hands. It wax found worn ixi 
pieces bv his fingers, and wet with hU tears. A late 
editor or thene Devotions tiitis concludes his advertlKe*. 
ment to the render :— * When thou hast bought the 
book, enter into thy closet and shut the door ; pray 
with Bishop Andrews for one week, and he will hi 
thy companion for the residue of thy ynaora i lie will 
be pleasant ia thy life, and at the hour of deaMi Im will 
not forsake thc^^'— IfoMNi'r Lieer, ly Zotadk, 4t». p. SA 
Shortiy will be published, Part I. to be complated ia 

about 12 Parts, of a new and highly emheUlahed edi. 

tion, in imperial Bvo. of 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE AN- 
GLER, with Illustrations, bv T. StothanI, Esq. a. A. 
with original Memoirs ana Notes, by Nicholas Harris 
Nicholas, Esa. This edition wiU he printed in the first 
style, and embellished with numerous original dea^fns 
by Mr. Stothard ; also by portraitures of the Bah drawn 
from livinir suhJecta. and actual views of placas men. 
tioned in toe work from drawings made on the spot, by 
the same celebrated artist The text will be rcYla^d 
throughout ; and the Original Memoirs of Walton and 
Cotton wlU contain many particulars of them, whi«*h 
have been hitherto unknown. In the Appendix, tike 
celebrated Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle, hj 
Juliana Bemera, will bo printed entire f^om the Book 
of St Albans. Names of Subscribers, and other com. 
rounications are received by the Publidier, where Spe- 
cimens of the Engravings asay be aeen. A few copWn 
will be printed upon lakob PAPsa, for the purpose of 
illnstratiaa. 
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PERSONAL SKETCHES. 
No. V. 

aiB JAMES SCARLET. 

It is a difficu}! task to povtray, a character 
hke that of the English Attorney General, 
presentiiig nothing striking or uncommon, none 
of those lofty attributes which single out an 
. mdiridual from the vulgar herd, aiid hand him 
down to posterity and nuoae. There is no pro- 
nineBt feature in Scariet*a character, which 
joa can lay hold of, like a smooth and polished 
globe it eludes your grasp ; perhapi I am wrong, 
and many, doubtless, will be ready to exclaim : 
" impossible that he could have attained such 
prowasional eminence without the aid of high 
ibiHties and extensix'e learning ** — this is worth 
inT(»tigation. To me the most remarkable 
cimimstance concerning the gentleman in ques> 
tion ifi, that there seems to be nothing remark- 
able ifcout him. • Whatever merit he possesses 
lies in this, that he has reached the top of an 
flHuoDS profession, without appearing to take 
the slightest trouble about the matter. Anx- 
ions to see and hear the man who succeeded 
fi^kine as leader in the King's Bench, I paid 
an early visit to that court. In the centre of 
the seat appropriated to king*s counsel, behind 
ft pile of briefs sat Mr. Scarlet, a portly, com- 
fortable looking personage with a red face, who 
seemed to live well and to have a keen relish 
for ail the good things of this world — an adnu- 
nUe subject for an alderman, but exhibiting 
not the slightest symptom of that lassitude and 
deWity which not unfrequently results from 
lahorious occupation, or from long and painful 
>tady. It would be impossible to place in 
jnxta position two individuals more dissimilar 
in mind and peraon, than Messrs; Brougham 
and Scarlet ; the former looks, and generally 
R, buried in profound thought, and is, more- 
over, as thin as though he Bved on the oaten 
cakes of his own dear Scotland, while the At> 
torney GeneFed's plump and ruddy cheeks, 
amply testily that he has shared in the luxuries 
of London, and afford ground for inferring that 
he is one of those easy minded individuals who 
hftTe never thought long or deeply on any sub- 
let I watched him attentively — he had a 
wief in every motion — with self-possession bor- 
dCTing on non chalance, with a subdued tone, 
tnd in an easy, colloquial, and rather familiar 
na&iier, he addressed the Court, obtained what 
he wanted, opened another brief, and so on, 
till he got through the entire bundle, and when 
he had concluded, looked just as fresh as when 
he began. 1 confess I then thought him a very 
common-place sort of person, and was astonished 
that tUfr was the man deemed fit to succeed 
Hnfeine^ aiad as some said to eclipse him. I 
foH indignant at the idea of a comparison so 
feogatory to that great man ; but then, thought 
I, ihk is tcmi — the business of which requires 
^al argament, and practical knowledge, but 



affords no scope for the display of brilHant elo- 
quence and wit, or of those shining qualities of 
mind, the exertion of which,, trials at Nisi Prius 
more frequently and appropriately elicit and 
require. Throughout term, however. Scarlet 
was, as I have endeavoured to describe, going 
through his vast business without the slightest 
bustle or confusion, stating facts and dates, and 
citing cases with the most marvellous accuracy. 
His eyes constitute the only peculiarity in 
his features, they are small and sharp, never 
more than half open, and in a perpetual twin< 
kle. These are lawyer's eyes, quick and know- 
ing; and these, the subject of this sketch, 
transfers with infinite address, from the cosy 
Justice Parke at one end of the bench to 
Justice Bayley, cast by nature into a lAwyer, 
at the other ; with these wincing eyes he leads 
the well known coimtenances of the judges^ 
anticipates every objection, and meets Justice 
Bayley half way with volimie, case, and page. 
Justice Littledale, when he has finished his 
little bag of dry toast, sometimes ventures 
upon a gentle admonition suggesting his modest 
opmion in a quiet unpretending way, while Lord 
Tenterden rarely interrupts "Sir James** in 
the progress of his argument, but listens with 
complacency and attention. When the sittings 
at Nisi Prius commenced, I frequented the 
King's Bench every day, and had ample (^por- 
tunity of observing the habits and peculiarities 
of ' this wily advocate. The extent of his 
practice in this branch of his profession is 
enormous; the labour, also, of senior counsel 
in Westminster, in each -individual case, is 
infinitely greater than in Dublin; the leader 
accomplishes every thing — states the case,- ex- 
ammes, cross-examines, and finally sp^ks to 
evidence ; a junior can find no opportunity to 
show off, he may open the pleadings or sug- 
gest a case in point to' his leader in a modest 
whisper^ and there his exertions must end. 
At first I was almost disgusted at the unifor- 
inity of Scarlet's manner. He seemed incapa- 
ble of excitement — breach of promise, seduc- 
tion, defamation, assault, insurance, and bills of 
exchange, succeeded one another, and were by 
him disposed of in the same easy manner ; he 
never either rQse or sank — never employed a 
passionate expression — never evinced the slight- 
est emotion— never indulged in tenderness of 
speech — never attempted to stir the sympathies, 
or reach the hearts of jurors, yet strange to say, in- 
variably obtained large damages. Thenceforward 
I admired him as a skilful and successful advocate ; 
my admiration was^nfirmed hy contrasting him 
with his legal brethren. Denman and Brougham 
are staggered by a point of law, and will at times 
come to a full stop from a break in their evi- 
dence — even the eagle eyed Gumey fails in 
the management of a rotten case, from a too 
palpable anxiety and a suspicious earnestness. 
In cases of such a description it is, that Scar- 
let stands unrivalled, not only among his con- 
temporaries, but I honestly believe, above all 



the lawyers that ever lived. Nothing can dis- 
concert him even for an instant, no unlucky 
accident disturbs, no unexpected evidence dis^ 
courages him : the presence of mind he dis- 
plays on these critical occasions is truly won- 
derfuL By an uninitiated spectator his tact is 
neither seen nor understood, simply because it 
is the very coiismnmation of art ; but the attor- 
nies understand it — they know full well, that 
where any other man would meet a nonsuit. 
Scarlet will gain a verdict. Hetreads on dan- 
gerous ground with softnefss, and handles every 
fact with Jesuitical dexterity. In the mildest 
manner, and with his professional smile, he as-^ 
sures his lordship, that his learned friend, Mr.. 
Brougham, b totally mistaken with respect to 
the case cited from Barnewell and Creswell. 
Lord Tenderden doubts- Sir James's law— h» 
gently perseveres; and having at l^t, persuaded 
that most learned and honest judge, thiat there is 
a point to go to the jury, his triumph is com- 
plete. He has got over the scruples of the 
judge — the scruples of the jury he can easily 
satisfy. He coils himself into the details of his 
case — explains just what he thinks necessary 
for the jury to know — glasses over all the 
rest — anticipates their verdict, becauoe « he well 
kno^^ they are rational, sober-minded men"— . 
conmiunes with them cm an old friend, in the 
most unenibarrassed strain imaginable; and 
they, imposed upon by the plausibility, and ap- 
parent frankness of his manner, find according 
as he bids them. No one who has formed his 
notions of a Nisi Prius lawyer on the model 
of Wallace, O'Connell, or Goold, can have 
a conception of Scarlet Take the opposite 
of Goold in every particular, and it might 
give you some slight idea of his manner. He 
b sly and cabn, as Godld is loud and overbear- 
ing. How our lawyers do shout and storm at 
a witness — this may sometimes do ; but I am 
convinced Scarlet's method is infinitely more 
efficacious. He throws a witness completely off 
his guard, by his mildness — elicits all his case re- 
quires, and not a scintilla more. In his replies 
he excels; it is here the sagacity and craft of 
the lawyer produce the most decisive effect. — 
He culls out, on thb moment, all that is material, 
from the confused evidence of a host of wit- 
nesses, never wading through wearisome and 
useless details; he converts suspicions into 
certainties, and connects every the minutest cir* 
cumstance, which can illustrate or assist his 
case, evincing a tenacity of memory which is 
perfectly surprising. His action is peculiar; 
he never gesticulates, nor does he, Wallace-like, 
excite clouds of dust, by striking the table with 
Vehemence and fiiry. He employs his right 
hand in a little circle, never extending his arm to 
its full length, as ever and anon he beckons the 
jury with two fingers, as if he wished to speak 
with them behind the door. Such, I have 
observed to be his invariable action. Now that 
I have endeavoured to enumerate those quali- 
ties, which he does possess, I ought to mention 
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those which he does not. Well then — ^he has 
neither fire, nor energy, nor eloquence, nor pas- 
sion, nor wit, nor humour, nor pathos. His 
excellence consbts in tact in the management 
of causes. It is vain to expect from Scarlet a sin- 
gle observation calculated to instruct the under- 
standing, to delight the fancy, or to touch the 
lieart. Even though the subjects admitted, he 
could not indulge in wide, enlightened, or philo- 
sophical reflection. He thinks — he can think 
only of plaintiff and defendant ; he wants a 
verdict, and nothing but a verdict. He is 
eternally the same ; his sympathies seem dead- 
ened within him ; Uie misfortunes and suffer- 
ings of his client cannot divert him from his 
accustomed course ; the exposure of unexampled 
villainy cannot fire him with honest indignation. 
He b a composition of art — there is nothing 
natural about him. His voice is measured within 



crushed Scarlet, and poured out a tempest of 
sarcasm such as never before fell from the lips 
of man. I would strenuously advise all 
who wish to form a correct opinion of the 
merits and abilities of these two eminent per- 
sons, to read the report of that interesting 
trial. A single passage from Brougham's 
speech in reply to Scarlet's hollow panegyric 
on the blessings of temperate discussion, will 
be forgiven. " Far from my learned friend is 
it to impugn those rights in the abstract, nor 
indeed have I ever yet heard a prosecutor for 
libel — an Attorney- General (and I have seen 
a good many in my time,) whether of our 
Lord the King, or of our Lord of Durham, who, 
while in the act of crushing every thing like 



because they dare not; and above all, I hope 
the discussion will prepare the minds of honor- 
able members to lend their cordial support to 
Mr. O'Conncll in his praiseworthy attempt to 
free the press of this country from some of the 
worst features of that atrocious law. I should 
mention, that on one occasion, in the House of 
Commons, Sir J. Scarlet was betrayed into 
the manifestation of strong feeling, and into 
the manly avowal of bold opinions. This sin- 
gular phenomenon occurred in the debate on the 
motion relative to the Chancellor's attack on 
Mr. Abercrombie. ** He was (said a periodical 
of that day,) then surprised into his own ori- 
ginal nature, and forgetting the measured com- 
pass of his long adopted voice and manner, 
spoke out in a broad northern dialect, and told 



unfettered discussion, did not preface Ms ad- ^ 

dress to the jury, with God forbid that the . daring truths which astonished the House. It 

fullest enquiry should not be allowed; but is not thus, however, that he wins verdicts, 

a- certain compass, his action tutored ; and ' then the admission had invariably a condition and compels the court to grant rules to shew 
sooner might one expect melodious music | following close behind, which entirely retracted cause.*' Let him have every merit for his 
from an owl, than an ebullition of natural ^ the concession ; provided always the discus- spirited conduct in this iustedce ; and let his 
feeling from the lips of Scarlet. I attended the sion be carried on harmlessly, temperately, ' admirers, if he has any, inscribe his speech in 
trials concerning the liberty of the press, ofdalmly, — that is to say, in such a manner as to, letters of gold; for excepting this singular 
which the Attorney- General would needs be leave the subject untouched, and the reader effort, lam not aware of his having written 
thought a zealous defender — imagining that, unmoved — to satisfy the public prosecutor, and or spoken a sentence on any subject literary, 
possibly, on such an occasion, I might hear to please the persons attacked." legal, or political, on which in ten years hence, 

something eloquent and luminous; but no — the| The highest and only praise then, which can 'memory would delight to dwelL His legal 
opening speech, as a piece of oratory, was thin be given to the subject of this sketch is, that knowledge is more practical than profound ;• he. 

and feeble delivered in the usu^ soft and un- of being a consummate legal tactician. Out- ' possesses more of the tact of the advocate 

impassioned tone ; the only difference percep- side Westminster Hall, he is a mere nobody, than the deep learning of the lawyer. A 
tible in his manner was, that it had increased while the other great lawyers of the day, after comical incide^^ occurred half a dozen y^ara 
in arrogant familiarity with the jury: he gave discharging zealously their duty to their clients, back. A report was spread abroad, that Scar- 
them to understand tnat their verdict was ex- , hasten to discharge the still higher duty they lett was dead : all the papers of the day wrota 
pected. His reply to Mr. Alexander's defence have imposed upon themselves towards the puh- characters of the deceased lawyer,which coin- 
was insolent and unfeeling ; and I own I could lie and mankind. Scarlet posts away to cham- cided to a remarkable degree, in setting hina 
hardly repress the burning indignation I felt, bers to coimt his guineas and to hug his briefs, down as a man of no genius, but of industrious 
when I heard such a man venturing to confess Asa parliamentary speaker, he is contemptible ; habits and middling tments. The lawyer livedo 
his hostility to the press, and expressing his his artificial habits totally unfitting him for a however, to frighten his enemies into better 
determination to regulate it in all its branches, popular assembly. Were I in his situation, I manners ; and, doubtless, the gentlemen of the 
periodical and otherwise. What would I have would avoid the House of Commons : his must press will ask twice the next tmie, before they 
given for the fire and genius of a Curran to be a seat of thorns ; every night does credit such afflicting intelligence. As to his 
uphold the dignity of the press, and strike ter-^some one of his old political friends manfully chance of being rementbered twenty years 
ror into the heart of the Whig and Tory At- 1 denounce his conduct. In the debate on the hence, it is not impossible that some unlmppy 
tomey-Greneral ! Mr. Alexander was most ' Address, Mr. Protheroe sitting in his own old , book-maker, in nunmaging among the Rules 
injudicious in undertaking his own defence. — seat, gave him a heavy hit — the example has of Court, or a still more unhappy law student. 
He wanted both the talent and judgment re- been well followed. Sir F. Burdet demolished condemned to wade through the hundred 
quisite for so arduous a task. Why did he his old friend and defender : this was the un- ! volumes of Bamewcll and Creswell's Reports, 
not commit his case to Denman, the most ar- , kindest cut of all, and it affected him so sen- may discover that there existed in these limes, . 
dent, independent, and eloquent member of sibly, that when he stood up to reply, his voice, ' a lawyer who moved many motions, that he 
the English Bar ? - He must dblike Scarlet, ' they say, faltered, and he had like to cry. Mr. 
because it b natural for generous and unsus- ^^ - - i ^^ . , . .1 . i 

pecting natures to dblike and to despise their 

that a man might speak his sentiments safe from 
the fangs of the Attorney- General. ~ 



opposites. 

On that libel for calling Wellington a danger- 
ous minuter, which b the only case to which I 
allude, where the jury shewed by their quali- 
fied verdict, that they were dbinclined to con- 
vict, Denman would have triumphed over 
hb sneering adversary, — hb honest eloquence 
would have warmed the hearts of the coldest 
of his hearers, — hb ardent spirit would have 
communicated to the jury a portion of its own 

fire would have stirred up their best emotions, 

and kindled a just resentment against so fla^ 
grant a violation of the dearest rights and pri- 
vileges of Englbhmen. Sir James b an old 
hand at prosecutions against the press. He 
won unfading laureb as Attorney- General for 
the Bbhop of Durham, in the prosecution of 
Ambrose Williams for a libel ; his speech then 
was prefaced with a similar exordium, to that 
delivered in Alexander's case, in praise of a 
well regulated press ; but Williams was lucky 
in having secured the splendid talents of 
Brougham, by whom he was gloriously de- 
fended. Hb was a tremendous speech; he 



became Attorney-General, and that hb nanva 
was Scarlet 

W. 



Poor 
Scarlet: it b somewhat unfortunate for him 
that hb speech on behalf of Sir F. Burdet, 
should remain still on record, in which he de- 
nounced with so much honest indignation, the 
law of libel, and inveighed against the fla- 
gitious proceedings by which that pubUc 
spirited baronet was subjected to such dan- 
gerous penalties. The debate which must 
arise on Sir C. Wetherall's motion, will, doubt- 
less, afford the Attoniey- General much sin- 
cere pleasure in giving lum an opportunity of 
reconciling those little inconsbtencies, which ill 
natured people fancy they have discovered in 
hb character. I hope that night to be an hum- 
ble, though happy ibtener, in the gallery. I 
hope Sir James will be taught to restrain the 
exuberance of his affection towards the press ; 
and I hope the debate will teach the public, 
that if free dbcussion b allowed in England, 
it b not by reason of the law of libel, but it b 
in spite of the law of libel — ^it b not because 
Attorneys- General do not prosecute ; but it b 
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Narrative of the War in Germany and JRrance^ 
in 1813 and 1814. By Lieutenant General 
William Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G. C. B. G. C. H. Colonel of the 10th 
Royal Hussars, 4to. — London : ColUum and 
Bentley, 1830. 

Notwithstanding the period which has elapsed, 
since the occurrence of the events detailed in 
this volume, the perusal of them cannot kdl to 
excite an intense interest They form tl^e most 
extraordinary portion of the most wonderful 
era in the hbtory of the world; they ar« 
deeply connected with the dignity, the 'wel^ 
fare, even the political exbtence of the firitish 
empire. The interest b heightened in the pre^ 
sent volume, by the knowledge that the 
detail of events b developed by a wrrit(>r 'weU 
calculated, from the position in which he "wat 
placed, to obtain clear, extended and aarurat^ 
views of the scries of occurrences both pohtici^ 
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tnd military ; and attention is still iiirther in- 
vited, from the fact that this writer lias tdready 
acquired a certain degree of literary character, 
from the accounts published by him of the pre- 
Tioas war in the Spanish Peninsula, where 
also he was a spectator and an actor of consi- 
derable eminence. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was sent 
early in the year 1813 to the north of Ger- 
maoy, as a military diplomatist, to aid in for- 
warding- the great measures proposed by the 
•oofederated powers of Europe, for breaking 
down the gigantic and overweening domination 
of Bow^tarte. He was not invested with any 
special military appointment: his office 
duefly, if not altogether, diplomatic. But in 
the course of trausaiflttions, mostly of a military 
Bature, it was to be expected that the narrative 
of them, emanating ^m the pen of a distin- 
guished officer, who had seen much service 
luder one of'^he first generals of the age, 
would convey a laxge portion of that peculiar 
information which a military pen alone can well 
coovey, and thu* give a more lively hue to the 
description of scenes that require a soldier's eye 
to catch tlie proper point of view, as well as an 
aathor*s intellect to delineate the conception 
arnnrately. 

When the great confederacy already spoken 
of had been deteimined on, the English govem- 
mei^t, to wliich it chiefly owe<l*its or^n, and 
certainly aU its success, despatched a number of 
officers of rank to reside at the courts, and 
Bear the persons of the several allied monarchs, 
with a view to observe the progress of events, 
to forward the great ohjects of the confederacy, 
to stimulate exertion, to check irresolution, to 
^nard agunst the secret collisions of private or 
aaworthy interests, and to report thereon to the 
^emment from which thoy had received 
their powers. They were the minor springs of 
the great machine, constructed to overthrow 
tie new dynasty of France. The duty, how- 
ever honorahle, as requiring talent and inte- 
grity to a high degree, was by no means 
pleasant, and many circumstances recorded by 
the noble author of this narrative, prove that, 
DMre than once, he had occasion to exert all 
the energies requisite to give effect to his 
ioetmctions. He appears to have been pecu- 
liariy placed about the person of the present 
king of Sweden, then prince royal, or pre- 
smnptiTe heir to that throne, previously an 
officer of distinguished talent in the French 
rvpublicaii service, and originally a soldier 
of fortune. The work before us, therefore, 
affords several traits of the character of this 
extraordinary military adventurer, the only 
one of the numerous band of similar adven- 
turers, that has been able to retain the ele- 
vated station on the wheel of fortune, to 
which they had been so wonderfully whirled 
up by that capricious goddess, in one of her 
most fiuitastic moods. 

His movements appear to have been watched 
very dosely, and very suspiciously by his noble, 
and as it would also appear, rather unwelcome 
attendant. Our first introduction to Bemadotte, 
presents him to us in a view very different from 
that of the rough republican soldier, which 
his prrviotis life might have led us to expect. 
The manner in which the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry describes his introduction and his 
first interviews, also shews that this nobleman 
hftd «irly imbibed an opinion of Bemadotte*s 
•ecret leaning towards lus native country, and 
hif former associates. 



" I dined," says the Marquess, ** on the day ; exterieur, the point to which we chiefly wished 
of my arrival at Griefswald with the Prince, to draw our reader's attention at the com- 
Royal of Sweden, and had two long confer- mencement of this paragraph, b thus graphi- 
ences with his Royal Highness. His enga- ' cally, and somewhat whimsically, portrayed : 



ging manners, spirited conversation, facility of 
expression, and the talent which displayed it- 
sebT in all that he said, convinced me on my 
first interview that he was no ordinary man. 
It was, however, my duty not to permit my- 
self to be dazzled by his brilliancy, but to ascer- 
tain, if possible, tlurough the gUtter that sur- 
rounded him, what were his real views, and 
how far the warmth of his expressions and 
splendour of his designs would be borne out 
by the reality of his services to the general 
cause. 

« The cautious line he had adopted and 
maintained during the last campaign, had been 
of the most important consequence to the 
allies. Nothing had yet occurred in his demea- 
nour which coidd be made a matter of re- 
proach ; but, it must be owned, there was no- 
thing to justify confidence : it remained to be 
discovered vvheUier the future would wear a 
more promising aspect. The unequivocal 
proof of his sincerity would have been, to have 
boldly and unreservedly committed his new 
subjects against his old ^ends ; it was not pos- 
sible to believe him fully in earnest, until we 
should see him fairly in action at the head of 
his Swedes, with PVonch troops for their op- 
ponents. 

" He was on the eve of setting out to Tra- 
chenberg, at the moment of my arrival. The 
time, therefore, was too short to allow of sys- 
tematic discussion ; and our conversations, on 
both sides, assumed a very miscellaneous cha- 
racter. Of these conversations, and of all the 
points embraced in them, my position debars 
me firom giving a complete account ; but the 
impression left upon my mind will be conveyed 
exactly by a phrase of which I availed myself 
when recording what had passed — " He clothed 
himself in a pelisse of war, but his under-gar- 
ments were made ' of Swedish objects and 
peace ;** and fiirther to confirm me in my be- 
lief that these sentiments were not erroneous, 
a celebrated and distinguished general officer, 
who was at this period one of my colleagues 
at the Swedish head-quarters, emphatically as- 
sured me, "Le z^le du Prince se montrera 
toujours plus k mesure qu*il se croira moins ne- 
cessaire." In the progress, however, of my 
detail, I shall bring forward circumstances and 
facts that will enable the impartial reader to 
form his own judgment. In this part of the 
narrative, it is only necessary to state that 
there was, in truth, no natural link to connect 
him with the allies : policy had brought him 
forward; but both policy and affection res- 
trained him firom committing himself abso- 
lutely against that nation, the love of which 
was early engrafted in his breast. I must, how- 
ever, beg to be understood in any observations 
I make, as not having adopted them from any 
official source ; they will be confined solely to 
the sentiments I formed myself on the bare mi- 
litary subjects that came forward, and were then 
in agitation. My opinions may be incorrect ; 
the data for my judgment deficient ; the diffi- 
culties of the Prince Royal's position known 
better to himself than to others; -but such as 
my sentiments are I give them, with honesty, 
and, I hope, becoming deference, while writing 
a military narrative.'* 

So much for the writer*s view of the inter- 



" Whenever the Prince Royal conversed, it 
was always with the greatest aJBTabflity and cor- 
diality. It is impossible to resist the fascination 
of his eloquent expressions, or be indifferent to 
his insinuating tone and manner : and when 
armed, as he always is, with a bottle of Eau- 
de-Cologne in one hand, and a white hand<7 
kerchief in the other, inundating lavishly every 
thing around him with the perfume ; it re- 
quires some hardihood to be quite collected^ 
and insensible to beautiful phraseology, so as to 
discover the diift or solidity of the extraordi- 
nary man into whose presence you are at all 
times admitted, and accosted as ' Mon ami.' " 

Among the difficulties already hinted at, as 
occurring to the British agents or envoys, from 
the collision of the conflicting interests of so 
many crowned heads, the Marquess records 
one connected with the individual now before 
us, of a description rather ludicrous and pecu- 
liar, arising from the new position of conti- 
guity as to court etiquette, in which he was 
necessarily placed from his admitted relation 
to the august family of the legitimate sove- 
reigns of Europe ; a right which, though ac. 
ceded to from a conviction of the necessity 
of securing the co-operation of a general of 
acknowledged military ability, and, as may be 
justly inferred from the manner in which he 
has maintained his kingly position under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly unfavorable, of no small 
degree of political tact, would most probably be 
restricted within the narrowest limits. In 
quoting the particular anecdote selected to ex- 
hibit the dilemma into which two elhjes of roy- 
alty, one a member of the old, the other of 
the newly-formed family of Sovereigns, were 
involved in a point of court etiquetto, and the, 
Marquess of Londonderry's skilful tactique 
in extricating them from their embaiTassment, 
without a compromise of rank on either part, 
we shall premise it with another, purely per- 
sonal, as applying to the Marquess, because it 
is amusing in itself, and in the narrative im- 
mediately precedes that to which we are about 
to direct our reader's more particular attention : 
A singular and ludicrous anecdote occurred 
to me at that court, which I cannot forbeac 
relating, as a testimonial of the hospitality and 
kindness of the late Duke of Mecklenbui^ 
Strclitz ; a prince who was beloved and res- 
pected not only by his subjects, but by all who 
knew him ; and who marked by a particular 
kindness all English visitors and residents in 
his states. I had ordered myself, on arriving 
very late at night in the town, to be driven to 
the iim; but being sound asleep in my carriage 
with my aides-de-camp on entering the gates, 
my chasseurs and orderly from the box showed 
my passports. I was not aware that orders 
had been sent from the palace to the guard- 
house to send my cortege to the reigning Duke's 
brother's house in the town. 

** On alighting, I found myself shown into 
magnificent apartments, lighted up, with nu- 
merous servants, and with a grand couvert laid 
for supper. Congratulating myself with my 
companions on our capital inn, we proceeded 
to call about us, ordered and made free, pre- 
cisely as if in the first Paris hotel. The wines 
were excellent ; more and more were ordered 
up; a provision directed to be laid aside to 



nal workings of the Prince Royal's mind ; his carry forward on the next day's march: in shoi4^ 
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Pre all went to bed in the iweetest delirhim. 
But the consternation that followed the next 
morning was appalling, when awakening, 
was informed that the Duke's brother was in 
the ante-room, waiting to know, " Si son 
Excellence ^toit content de sa reception." The 
ridicule attached to me for this anecdote, did 
not leave me during the very happy days I 
spent at the delighttul palace of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg at Strehtz, and in the most en- 
chanting society that then embellbhed it. 
' « During the stay of the Prince Royal at 
Mecklenburg, we had no little difficulty as to 
the etiquette of this small court with the two 
Princes. The Prince Royal, as heir to the 
throne of Sweden, considered that he shoidd 
take the ptu. The Duke of Cumberland most 
properly asd TAtionally could not brook his 
blood should give way at hb uncle's court to 
Bemadotte, much less did he incUtie to cede 
the fair Princess who presided there. The old 
Duke of Mecklenbuig, under these circum- 
stances, entreated me to settle upon some plan 
for them to get from the saloon into the dining- 
room. After some reflection, I proposed that 
the two ladies of rank present, the Prmcess of 
Solms and the Landgravine of Darmstadt, 
should go out together, and that the royal 
Princes should follow hand ia hand. This 
was adopted after considerable difficulty ; but 
the Duke of Cumberland soon assumed his 
just rights, and took the first place by the 
Princess: which the Prince Ro3ral not only 
perceived, but certainly resented, by showing 
extreme Ul-himiour during the dinner." 

How mortifying must it have been to a high- 
minded nobleman, devoted to the great object 
of carrying into effect a mighty combination 
of all the power and all the ability of Europe, 
to have his mind distracted, and his thoughts 
dissipated at such a moment, about the means 
of handing in to a dinner-table two ladies, 
whose fortunes depended on the unbroken union 
•f the individuals engaged in this petite guerre. 
Bemadotte's co-operation was essential, other- 
wise he would not have been admitted, much 
less invited, into the league. Yet had it not 
been for the skilful manoeuvring of a British 
general officer, a drawing room wrangle might 
have broken up an union, which had required 
undoubtedly, no small sacrifice of family pride, 
and of regal associations, for its formation. 

The "Narrative" contains a series of cir- 
cumstances tending to prove, according to the 
author's mode of explaining them, that the 
Prince Royal was by no means hearty in the 
common cause, or, else, that he wished to con- 
nect, with the success of the confederate pow- 
ers, some object of exclusive aggrandizement 
for himself or his future kingdom. 

He was not, however, the only potentate 
actuated by this unworthy motive. The con< 
elusion of Lord Londonderry's narrative clearly 
shews, that the Emperor of Russia not only en- 
tertained similar designs, but that also, through 
his overwhelming influence, he was able to effiec' 
tuate no small portion of his ambitious and 
selfish projects. Writing, as the author does, 
when the progress of time has developed the 
consequences of those projects, it is equally inte- 
resting and instructive to mark the effect pro- 
duced by them on the mind of a British diplo- 
matist, who then, hurried on by the prevailing 
tonvnt of the public opinion of courts, thought 
that the annihilation of the new order of things 
in France, was the ne plut ultra of politioed 
wiMlom :•— 



" The Russian and Prussian guards and re- 
serves, to the amount of thirty thousand, crossed 
the Rhine at Basle on the 14th, and defiled 
before the allied sovereigns. It is impossible 
by any description to give an exaggerated idea 
of the perfect state of these troops ; their ap- 
pearance and equipment were admirable ; and 
when one considered what they had endured, 
and contempbted the Russians, some of whom 
had emerged from the steeps of Tartary border- 
ing the Chinese empire, traversed their own 
regions, and marched in a few short months 
from Moscow across the Rhine, one was lost 
in wonder, and inspired with a political awe of 
that colosal power. The condition in which the 
Russian cavalry appeared, reflected the highest 
reputation on this branch of their service ; and 
their artillery was admirable. I could not help, 
on seeing these Russian guards on this day, re- 
cturing to serious impressions with regard to 
this overgrown empire ; and I much apprehend 
the 'present tidings from the east of Europe 
bear out my predictions in 1814, when the 
Russians were passing the Rhine. 

« If we consider the power of Russia, unas- 
sailable as she is, in flank or rear, hovering over 
Europe with an immense front, mistress of the 
Caspian, the Euxine, and the Baltic, with 
forty millions of hardy, docile, brave, enthu- 
siastic, and submissive inhabitants, with immense 
armies, highly disciplined, excellently appointed ; 
her innumerable hordes of desolating cavalry ; 
her adoption of the French maxims in war, of 
making the countries where her armies march, 
or are cantoned, feed and maintain them, what 
may we not fear from her ? When we further 
consider this power flushed vrith success, and dis- 
posed to consider treaties and engagements with 
her as waste paper, if they stood in the way of any 
project of aggrandizement ; and if we further 
contemplate her determined will to surmount 
every barrier which engagements have inter- 
posed, in order to advance herself into the heart 
of Germany, to supplant on one side the an- 
cient dominion of Prussia ; on the other, to turn 
the northern flank of Austria on the Vistula, 
as she has turned the southern on the Danube ; 
and demanding, as it were, by the fortresses of 
Thorn and (>acow, the keys of Berlin and 
Vienna ; — ^whea we further reflect on the na- 
tural march of empires from, north to south, 
from the regions of frost and snow, and famine, 
to the climates of warmth, verdure, and ferti- 
lity, and recollect the revolutions which have 
taken place in Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 
the desolating invasions of the northern hordes, 
what may we not fear and expect? 

« When, in addition to these circumstances, 
we further reflect upon the successive aggran- 
disements and incorporations Russia has made 
within the last one hundred and fifty years; 
the numerous Tartar tribess he has embraced 
within her military system ; the provinces she 
has successively added to her empire from 
Persia, the Porte, Sweden, and Poland ; 
that her whole system of government is a 
military despotism, and nothing known in it 
or regarded but military subjection on the one 
hand, and military property, military rank, and 
nilitary honors, on the other, what may not 
be the results ? If we consider all these cir- 
cumstances in all their bearings and dependen- 
cies, is there a serious and reasonable man in 
Europe that must not admit that the whole 
system of European politics ought, as its lead- 
ing principle and featurie, to maintain, as an 
axiom, the tiecesaty of setting bounds to this! 



formidable and encroaching power? Weighed 
against this superior and imperative duty, — a 
duty urged by all the motives of self-preserva- 
tion, every minor and secondary consideration, 
resulting whetlier from ancient rights or claims, 
from family feelings and alliances, from views 
of future political combination and power, ought 
to be postponed and disregarded. There was 
no better physical or moral safeguard against 
the stupendous greatness with which the conti- 
nent might, ere long, be menaced and over- 
whelmed by Russia, than in the personal cha- 
racter of the reigning Emperor Alexander ; a 
mixture of benevolence and rectitude, a h%h 
sense of religion, and a generous view on all 
subjects. These afforded in my mind, the 
only and best guarantee against the 6ir too for- 
nudable legions that were then defiling over the 
Rhine; and that guarantee we have, alas! 
lost" 

Thus it appears, according to this writer's 
calculations, that Europe has freed itself from 
the dangers apprehended from the personal am- 
bition of an individual, by enlarging the re- 
sources and consolidating the means of a power, 
based, not on the transient existence of one 
man, but on the permanent institutions of one 
of the greatest empires in the world. 

[We are reluctantly compelled to defer the romple- 
tion of oar account of this very intereetiiig volume to 
our next Number. 3 



National Portrait CfaBery of Ilhstrious and 
Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century* 
With Memoirs by W. Jordan, Esq. — Fisher* 
Son, and Co. London. 10 Numbers. 

This is a very valuable and interestmg publi- 
cation, brought out in monthly number^ on 
the plan of Lodge's Portraits, to which most 
justly celebrated work, it is in beauty of exe- 
cution, far less inferior than the great difference 
in price might lead one to expect. It is not 
remarkable, therefore, that it has become almost 
at once, , an exceedingly popular publication. — 
The portraits are all after works of the most 
eminent painters of the British school, as 
Lawrence, Jackson, Shee, PhiUips, Owen, 
Hoppner, Harlowe, and the rest, and are en- 
graved by artbts of equally acknowledged 
abilities. 

We cannot conceive a more pleasing occa- 
sional hour's occupation, than in turning- over 
the leaves of a volume of this kind, and making 
ourselves intimate with the most characteristic of 
all autographs of eminent men^ — the unerring 
index which mind has given of itself in the 
countenance. An examination of this sort, 
if we have ourselves a physiognomic perception, 
will satisfy us tliat there is truth in Lavat-er, 
for, however weak and undecided the pliysiog. 
nomical expression of character may be^ in the 
case of minds of little eminence — those of great 
vigour and power, are invariably strongly marked 
and historical If the reader doubt tl^e fact, 
let him turn to the portraits of Benjamin West 
the painter, Sir Humphry Davy, Doctor WooU 
h»ton, Bishop Heber, and some others in this 
volume, and then look at those of the Duke 
of B. and others of the nobility. He -will at 
once perceive the difference to which we allnde. 
The latter look extremely well for Lords, hnt 
their heads would not do at all for graat phUo. 
sophers, painters, or poets. These form a 
class of nobility, holding their titles by a. patent 
higher yot, than even majesty itself. ** Of seven 
p<»saBts," said Henry of-thi»-«Lz^wives^ « J could 
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make seven lords, but of seven lords, I could, his social qualities were of the most fascinating | and eyen a consummate judge could only have 



not make one Holbein'* — ^nor of seven kings 
either, he might have added — and yet Holbein 
was hardly a first rate painter. 

A glance at the portrait of Byron, gives us 
a deeper and truer insight into the character of 
the Poet Lord, than eighty pages of the most 
elaborated absurdity of a vaunting periodical 
we could name. The upper part of the head 
is beautiful and intellectual, though there is a 
hu4diig devil in the eye ; but in the mouth, 
pride and sensuality reign triumphant, and in 
the chin and neck there is too much of the 
mere animal. Ah ! these were the real defor- 
mities, or rather the outward and visible sign 
ot the mental deformities within, that Byron 
should have felt ashamed of; and if, like the 
Poet Campbell, we were wishing him back 
amongst us again, we should not care if he 
came with even two club feet, provided that the 
lower part of his fiEu;e had more delicacy and 
homamty ! 

In looking at the portraits of the generals 
and admirals, the reader will plainly see how 
much less forehead is necessary than chin in 
the conformation of a hero. It is very inte- 
resting to compare the portraits of the two 
illustrious brothers, Wellesley and Wellington. 
The Marquis has by far the finer intellectual 
development, yet it is vastly inferior in gran- 
deur of expression to that of the Duke. How 
beantiM the eye and eye-brow of the latter- 
all the scribes in Christendom may rail on him, 
but «ldok in his face and you forget them all 
Id the portrait of Pitt there is a powerful 
expression of mind, but it is coarse — that of 
Fox is better, it has a Roman grandeur com- 
bined with the massive solidity of a sturdy 
Englishman. Of the letter press of the work 
we shall say little, as we consider it of minor 
importance, but from the memoir of the pri- 
vate fiterary life of the last named celebrated 
man, we extract the following particulars : 

<* From his school-days to his latest hour, we 
may say, Mr. Fox was not only attached to 
Bteratiire, but an elegant, classical, and accom. 
pliafaed scholar. Neither the vortices of plea- 
mre nor the labours of business seem to have 
estranged him from the intellectual enjoyments 
which are the charm of cultivated existence. 
Many of his speeches have been published ; and 
his Letter to the Electors of Wesminister 
went through thirteen editions in a few months. 
His dsetch of the Character of Francis Duke 
of Bedford (London 1802) was also very po- 
pular; but his magnnm opus was the History 
of the early part of the Reign of James the 
Second, with an introductory chapter, &c 
edited by his nephew. Lord Holland, after his 
death, in 1808b This quarto, as might be ex- 
pected, gave rise to much controversy, and 
perhaps it may be confessed, rather disappointed 
the exalted hopes, which the imposing name 
sad prodifiious talent of its author had excited. 
Mr. Fox Wd also often expressed his intention 
of writing a history of the Revolution of 1688; 
but we believe this design never was entertained 
^her than as a favourite project. — Though 
the Whig Club, with all its attractions of play 
and politicB, was the magnet which chiefly 
drew Mr. Fox within its sphere ; his tastes led 
him to be a frequeut visitor of the no less cele- 
brated Literary Club, where Johnson, Burke, 
Goldsmith, and other luminaries of the age, 
tbcne amid their relaxations from lettered pur- 
Miti. Here the congenial mind of the states- 
na fovnd and imparted kindred- delight; for 



description. Among his own recreations, the j been struck with the justness of his ideas, and 
performance in private dramas (then more the the transparent simplicity of his manners. — 
fashion than now) may be enumerated ; and I But no sooner had he spoken for some time, 
some of his poetical pieces, especially lines ad- 1 tlian he was changed into another being. He 
dressed to Mrs. Crewe, evince a more than | forgot himself and every thing around him ^ 



common talent for composition. But it was 
during his retirement at St Ann's Hill, with 
its beautiful scenery surrounding him, that he 
most enjoyed the charms of study. His cor- 
respondence with Gilbert Wakefield, from 1796 
to 1801, showed how deeply he was imbued 
with Grecian literature ; nor was he less gene- 
rally conversant with the stores of modem ge- 
nius, in almost every language of the European 
continent. Of French, Italian, and we believe 
Spanish, he was perfectly master : to the Ita- 
lian he was particularly devoted, as proof of 
which, we have in our possession an original 
autograph sonnet, composed by him in that 
tongue, though we regret that it has escaped 
our research to produce it as a fac-simile orna- 
ment to this Memoir. 

'< In conclusion : Of his character as a man 
and a politician — in private and in public — 
we cannot do better than speak in the eloquent 
words of his friend, and an acute discriminator 
of men. Sir James Mackintosh, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, gives him a right 
to become the authority of every biographer ; — 

***Mr. Fox (he says) united, in the most 
remarkable degree, the seemingly repugnant 
characters of the mildest of men, and the most 
vehement of orators. In private life he was 
gentle, modest, placable, kind, of simple man* 
ners, and so averse from dogmatism, as to be 
not only unostentatious, but even somewhat 
inactive in conversation. His superiority was 
never felt but in the instruction which he im- 
parted, or in the attention which his generous 
preference iisually directed to the most obscure 
members of the company. The simplicity of 
his manners was far from excluding that perfect 
urbanity and amenity which flowed still more 
from the mildness of his nature, than from fa- 
miliar intercourse with the most polished socie- 
ty of Europe. The pleasantry, perhaps, of no 
man of wit had so unlaboured an ^pearance. 
It seemed rather to escape from his mind, than 
to be produced by it. He had lived on the 
most intimate terms with all his contempora- 
ries distingubhed by wit, politeness, or philo- 
sophy, or learning, or the talents of public life. 
In the course of thirty years, he had known 
almost every man in Europe, whose intercourse 
could strengthen, or enrich, or polish the mind. 
His own literature was various and elegant. In 
classical erudition, which, by the custom of 
England is called learning, he was inferior to 
few professed scholars. Like all men of genius, 
he delighted to take refuge in poetry from the 
vulgarity and irritatipn of business. His own 
verses were easy and pleasant, and might have 
claimed no low place among those which the 
French caU t;ers de societS, The poetical cha- 
racter of his mind was displayed by his extra- 
ordinary partiality for the poetry of the two 
most poetical nations, or at least, languages, of 
the West, those (Le. the poetry) of the Greeks, 
and of the Italians. He disliked political con- 
versation, and never willingly took any part in 
it. To speak of him justly as an orator, would 
requu-^ a long essay. Every where natural, 
he carried into public something of that simple 
and negfligpnt exterior which belonged to him 
in private. When he began to speak, a common 
observer might have thought him awkward ; 



He thought only of his subject. His geniu9 
warmed and kindled as he went dn. He darted 
tire into his audience. Torrents of impetuous 
and irresistible eloquence swept along their 
feelings and conviction. He certainly possessed 
above all modems that union of reason, simpli« 
city, and vehemence, which formed the Prince 
of Orators. The quiet dignity of a mind 
roused only to great objects, but the absence of 
petty bustle, the contempt of show, the abhori- 
rence of intrigue, the plainness and downright- 
ness, and the thorough good nature which dis- 
tmguished Mr. Fox, seem to render him no 
unfit representative of the old English charac- 
ter, which, if ever changed, we should be san- 
guine indeed, to expect to see succeeded by a 
better. The simplicity of his character inspired 
confidence, the ardour of his eloquence aroused 
enthusiasm, and the gentleness of his manners 
invited friendship. From these qualities of his 
public and private character, it probably arose, 
that no English statesman ever preserved, dur- 
ing so long a period of adverse fortune, so many 
affectionate fnends, and so many zealous adhe- 
rents.** 

The other portraits in the last number are 
Marshal Beresford and the Right Hon. Tho^. 
Grenville. 



Sketches from Nature, By John M*Diarmid. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; and Simpldn 
and Marshall, London. 

This volume professes to contain no more than 
a garnering, and reducing to connected form, of 
fragments of Scottish scenery and character, 
and, along with these, anecdotes illustrative of 
the habits of animals. This promise is fairly 
redeemed, but there is nothing very striking 
or particular either in the matter or the man- 
ner, which might sometimes be justljr charac- 
terised as making much ado about nothing; 
indeed throughout, there is rather a tendency 
to the dilly-dally dilly-dally ducks-in-the-pond 
style. Nevertheless there b nothing to offend, 
and a good deal to please, in a small way. Take, 
for example, the close of the account of the 
Mull of Galloway : 

« The ptarmigan, the fox, and the 8ea-eagle> 
at one time found a home on the Mull of Gal- 
loway, but their numbers decreased until they 
entirely disappeared, from causes which I leave 
others to conjecture. Hawks, however, abound 
still, and not only build among the cliffs in sum- 
mer, but during the fiercest ^es that blow, are 
observed wheeling and tumbling above, as if 
pleased with the opportunity of mingling their 
screams with the tempest*s roar. The pasture 
of the Mull, though its area contains 150 acres, 
is so much kept under by the sea breeze, that 
it only feeds 60 sheep. Black or homed cattle 
are fond enough of browsing on herbage im- 
pregnated with saline particles ; but the expe- 
riment is held to be rather dangerous ; and 
again and again, goodly bullocks and valuable 
sheep, while in search of a favourite tuft of 
grass, have been precipitated to the bottom^ 
and irrecoverably lost. 

«< To the eastward of the Mull, and in the 
cleft of a rock sheltered from the storm, a to- 
lerably entire buihliug b found, whidi the conn- 
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try people denominate " the Chapel." The ideal of merit, though occasionally deformed hy 
gable is composed of solid rock, and the ma- {the errors in taste and judgment, usually inci- 
sonry, though inide, proves that the architect | dent fo young unpractised writers. Poetry, 
was acquainted with the principle of forming however, cannot be judged of by description ; 
arches. Tho ingenious author of *< Paul Jones" we shall, therefore, proceed at once to present 
more than hints that this retired, and all but ' our readers with a sample, which will enable 
inaccessible spot, was the residence of a weatlier- them to decide more satisfactorily for them- 
wise hermit, a sort of male Noma of the Fiti'ul- , selves ; 
Head, who gave good advice to Rob M'Gubbt 
and others; but the traditions of Kirkmaiden 
which I carefully inquired into, point to a very 
different conclusion. In a fragment of rock 
near " the Chapel," the waves liave hollowed 
out a circular well, which, whether the tide 



•• Once moro I'm free — the city's din is ffone, 
And wiUi it wasted days and weary nights : 
But bitt^T thoughts will sometimes rush upon 
Tho heart that ever lov'd its sounds or idflrnts. 
To you I fly, lone glens and mountain heights. 
From nil I hate and much I love — no more 
Than this I seek, amid your calm delights, 
To learn my spirit's weakness to deplore. 



n my b 
againt 



ebbs or flows, is always filled with the purest , To strive against one vice, aud gain one virtue more, 
water. And thither the natives, on the first 
of May, were in the practice of conveying sickly 
children, wliile the holy man who wonned in the 
chtipel received a fee, and muttered a benedic- 
tion before pevfonningthe ceremony of ablution. 
Behind the chapel, wliich is roomy enough to 
hiive contained a small band of catholic wor- 
shippers, a cave appears, which has evidently 
been dug by ** no moilal hand ;" and whatever 
may have been its original destination, a sus- 
picion exists, that the smugglers who formerly 
abounded on the coast, turned it at one time 
to good account. So late as 1822, tobacco 
and spirits were seized to the amount of j^ 1,500 ; 
but now that the gentlemen of the Preventive 
service visit every creek, and out-manoeuvre 
every suspicious sail, the smuggler's occupation 
is greatly in abeyance, if not, like Othello's, 
entirely gone. 

" In concluding this notice of the Mull of 
Galloway, I may mention, that fragments of 
warlike instruments, such as the fastenings of 
rude scabbarcb, are frequently ploughed up in 
the fields adjoining ; and that a tradition still 
lingers in Kirkmaiden, that the narrow neck 
of land which leads to its head, and still dis- 
covers strong traces of entrenchment, formed 
the last sad retreat of the Picts, when expelled 
from the more hospitable regions of Scotland. 
Their numbers at this time were greatly thinned, 
and in place of a veteran male commander, they 
were headed by a maiden or widowed queen. 
'Hlicn about to bid adieu to our mountains and 
moors, her Majesty cast many «a Ivnging, 
lingering look behind ; and while preparing to 
crojs to Man or Ireland, the enemy appeared 
in such numbers, and pressed her so closely on 
all sides, that a desperate conflict became ine- 
vitable. Though the Picts fought bravely, the 
foremost of them fell ; and their Queen at last 
was reduced to such straits, that rather than 
yield, and thus become the captive of a barba- 
rous conqueror, she leapt from the very apex 
of the M!u11 into the sea, and was never more 
seen alive. Such of her adherents as survived 
followed, pro\ing by the scene and manner of 
their death — the farthest confine of the country 
they claimed, and so long possessed — their bra- 
Tery and devotedness to the Scottish strand. 
The tale, though melancholy, may possibly be 
true; and certainly a more appropriate sluine- 
for such a fearful immolation, could not well^ 
be sought, or if sought found, in the wide circle 
of his Majesty's dominions." 



TTie Bechise of Inchidonyi and other Poems. 
By J. J. CaUanan. Cork, Bolster; London, 
Hurst, Chance and Co. 1 vol 8vo. pp. 138. 

The author of this little volimie died, we 
believe, at Lisbon, on the eye of its appearance. 
The first and longest of the pieces has a great 



How firm are our resolves, how weak our strife. 
We seldom man ourHelves enough to brave 
The HVTPn tones that o'er the sea of life. 
Breath dangerously sweet from pleasiu'es cave ; 
I'aLse are the lights she kindles o'er the wave, 
Man knows her beacon's fatiil gleam nor flies, 
lint as the bird which fliK-ht aloue could save 
Still lovt^H the serpent's fusriuating eyes, 
Mhu seeks that dangerous light aud in th* eiy oyment dies. 

But even wh^n pleasures cup the brightest glow'd 
And to her revel loudest was the call, 
I felt her palace was not my abode, 
I fear'd the hand- writing ui>on the wall. 
And said amid my blindne^'i* and my thrall. 
Could 1, as he of Nazareth did do. 
But graAp the pillars of her dazzling hall, 
And feel again the strength that once I knew 
I'd crumble her proud dome, tho' I should perish too. 

Is it existence 'raid the giddy throng 
Of those who live but o'er the midnight bowl. 
To revel in the dance, the laugh, the song. 
And all that chains to earth th* immortal soul. 
To breath the tainted air of days that roll 
In one dark rouud uf vice— to hear the cries 
In i;;nant virtue lifts to Glory's goal. 
When with imfettend pinion she would rise 
To deed* that laugh at death and live bcyoudthe skies? 

Not Huch at least should be the poet's life, 
Ilcuven to bis »<oul a nobler impulHC gave^ 
His be the dwelling where there is no etrife. 
Save the wild coumct of the wind and wave. 
His be the music of the ocean cave, 
"VNTien gentle waves forgetful of their war. 
Its rugged breast with whisi>ering fondness lave. 
And aH he gazes on the evening star. 

His heart will heave with joys the world can never mar. 
« » « « « 

Who, that e*er wandered in the calm blue night. 
To Kee the moon upon some silent lake. 
And as it trembled to her kiss of light, 
Heard low soft sounds from its glad waters break, 
Who that look'd upward to some mountain pcf^, 
I'hnt rose dbdaining earth — or o'er the sea 
Sent eye, sent thought in vain its bounds to seek. 
Who thus could gaze, nor wish his soul might be 

Like those great works of God, sublime and pore and 
free ? 

* * * % * 

*T\n a delightful calm I there Is no sound, 
Save the low murmur of the distant rill, 
A voii'e from heaven is breathing all around. 
Bidding the earth and restlexs man be still. 
Soft sleeps the moon on Inchidony't hill. 
And on tlie shore tlic shining ripples break. 
Gently and whi«5peringly nt Nature's will, 
Like some fair child that on its mother's cheek. 

Sinks fondly to repose in kisses pure and meek. 

'Tis tweet when £Iarth and Heaven inch silence keep. 
With pensive step to gain some headland's height. 
And look across the wide extended deep. 
To where its farthest waters sleep in light. 
Or gnze upon those orbs so f : ir and bright. 
Still burning on in Heaven's unbounded space. 
Like Seraphs bending o'er life's dreary night. 
And with their look of love their smile of peace. 
Wooing the weary soul to her high resting place. 

Such was the hour the harp of Judah ponr'd 
Those strains no lyre of eMth had ever rung. 
When to the God nis trembling soul adored 
O'er the rapt chords the minstrel monarch hong- 
Such was the time when Jeremiah simg 
With more than Angel's grief the sce^re torn 
From Israel's land, the dev^olate streets among 
Ruin gave back his cry 'till cheerless mom. 
Return thee to thy God, Jerusalem return. 

Fair moon I too hare lovM thee, love thee still, 
Tho' life to me hath been a cheouered scene 
Since first with boyhood's bound I climb'd the hill 
To see the dark wave catch thy silvery sheenj 
Or when I sported on my native green 
With many an innocent heart beneath thy ray. 
Careless of what might come or what had been 
When passions slept and virtue's holy ray 
Shed its unsuUied light round childhood's lovely d^. 



O that I were once more what I was then 
With soul U]iHullie<l and with hitirt niifccar'd. 
Before I mingled with the herd <»f men 
In whom ail trace uf man had di-*aiipear'd ; 
Before the calm pure nmrning star that cheer'd. 
And sweetly lured me on t« virtue's shrine 
Was clouded— or Uie cold greeu turf was rcar*4 
Above the hearts that warmly beat to n^ine. 
Could I be that once more I need not now repine. 

But man was born for suffering, and to bear 
Even pnin is better than n dulfrrpose, 
*Tis noble to ^ubdui' th>' ri»-iug t* so", 
Ti-* glorious to outlive the heart's sick throes; 
Man IS most man nmid tlie heaviest woes. 
And strongest when lca>t human aid i* given. 
The stout bark foundiTs wlieu the tempef t blows. 
The mountain oak i« by the lightning riven. 
But what can cruiih the mind that lives alone with 
heaven ? 

Deep in the solitude of his own heart 
Witn his own tbougbt'* h.-'ll hold communion fiigh, 
Tho' with his fortune's cM» i:\Uiy friends depart 
And leave hhn on lir.''s d»'sikrt .^bore to lie 
n»o' all forsake him an-l tho world belie — 
Tin* world, tluit tlf nd of ecandal, rtrife, and crime. 
Yet has he that wbicli cannot rhange or die, 
IIU ^y\r\\ jitill thro' fortune, fat^' and time. 
Lives like an Alpine p(:ak, loiii*, stMiulci^, and sublime. 

Well spoke the Morali-t nho snjd "the more 
I mixed with men the h-."; a man I crew;" 
Who can behold tb««ir fuili»'>* m»r deplore 
The many day* he prod'^-ally threw 
Upon t'aelr f-i'ckoning vai«itit»^ — ye few 
In whom I soug^ for w« li, n»>r"soughCTn Aidn, 
Proud >^ithout pride — in I'licn'Uhip f<rm aud true. 
Oh ! that Home far off i<4«nd of the main - 
Held you and him you love^^the m'uXx is but a pain. 

My wishes are all such — no. joy i/» mine 
Save thus to ttxay my native wiluts among 
On some lone hill an idh- verpo to twine 
Whene'er my spirit feels the pu.^ts of song. 
They come but fitfully nor liii^'fr long. 
And this sad harp nf'er yirlti^ a tone of pride. 
Its voire ne'er pour'd the battle-tide along 
Since freedom sunk ben«'ath the Saxon's stride. 
And by the As&a.^^iu';i st^-el the grey-haixd'd Dc*smond 
died. 

Sad one of Desmond, conld this feeble hand 
But teach thee tones of free<loin and of fire. 
Such as were heard o'er Hellas' trlortouit laud. 
From the hic-h Lesbian h»q» or C'hian lyre. 
Thou shoula*.-.t not wake to sorrow, but aspire 
To themes like theii-s; but yonder see wh«re harl'd 
The crescent prostrat'' lic>« — the «'louds retire 
From freedi>ra's heav«*o— the cioj^'J is wide imforlM, 
There brcalu again that light— the beacon of the world.** 

Then follows an entlmsinstic panegyric upon 
Greece, and on Lord Byron, in the midst of 
which it is vexations to meet with an ajtortro- 
phe to the then unemancipatcd Irish Komnn 
Catholics, conceived in such wTotched taste as 
the following ungrammatical, nnpoctical, and 
untrue stanza : 

** But no! thine heart ishroke, thine arm is weak 
Who thus could see God's image not to ^iqrfa. 
Famine hath plough 'd his j«mrueys on thy cheeky 
Despair hnth made her dwelling in thine eye. 
The lordly Churchman rides unheeding by. 
He fattens on the swvat that dries thy brain« 
The very dogs that in his kennrl lie 
Hold revels to thy fare! but don't complain 
He has the cure of souls— the law duth so ordain.** 

The conclusion of tho poem approaches inor« 
nearly to the beauty of its commencement : 

"Thou hart not ofti'n seen my clouded brow ; 
The tear I strove with, thou hast never seen. 
The load of life that <l)d my spirit bow 
Was hid beneath a calm or mirthful mien ; 
I'he wild flowers blossom and the deT^.drops dieen 
Will fling their light and beauty o'er the spot. 
Where in its cold dark chamber all unseen 
The water trickles thro' the lonely grot. 
And weeps itself to stone— such long nath been my lot. 



It matters not wliat was, or is the c , 
I wish not even thy faithful breast to know 
The grief which magnet-Iike my spirit draws 
True to itself above life's waves of woe. 
The gleams of happiness I feel below, 
A wlule mav play around me and depart 
Like sunlight on the eternal hills of snow. 
It gilds thw brow but never warms their heart. 
Such cold and cheerless beam doth joy to me impart. 

The night is spent, our task is ended now, 
See yonder steals the green and yellow Ugltt, 
'i'he lady of the morning lifts her brow 
Gleaming thro' dews of neaven, all pure and bright. 
The calm waves heave with tremulous dt>li«rht, 
The far Seven. Heads thro' mists of purple nnlle. 
The lark ascends from Inchidony's height, 
Tis momlng—eweet one of my native Isle, 
Wild voice of Desmond hush— go rest tbee fw awkiit:. ** 
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A Dumber of misceUaneous and lyrical pieces 
follow, some of which we had seen before ; but 
the first, fixrm which we have quoted so largely, 
is, we think, decidedly the best. On the whole, 
we think this little volume possesses powerful 
claims on the patronage of the Irish public, and 
especially on the inhabitants of Mr. Callanan*sj 
native city, the queen of the South, the star 
oi Munster, so justly celebrated for its literary 
taste and acumen. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



An English SpeUing Book, containing all the 
common words in the language* To which 
is prefixed an Introduction, in three parts ; 
exhibiting, L The souuds of the letters. 
IL The quantities of syllables. IlL A 
rhythmical classification of words. With 
an a{^endlx, containing several useful tables, 
by the Rev. Richard Roe, A. B. Author 
of the Principles of Rhythm in Speech and 
Music—- Dublin, W. Cuny, Jun. and Co. 

The dittii^^uishing characteristics of this spel- 
Ibg-book are, in a great measure, apparent 
from its title ; as it contains all the common 
words of our language, under such an arrange- 
ment as shows, with scientific exactness, all 
then* oral properties of sound, quantity, and 
rhythm, and all their written analogies and 
anomalies. We know not any objection that 
can be made to the author's plan, which he 
has not obviated in his preface. Subjoined to 
the work are five useful tables : I. Uifferent 
spellmg and the same pronunciation. IL Dif- 
ferent pronunciation and the same spelling. 
III. Unsettled spelling. IV: Unsettled pro- 
nunciation. V. Unsettled spelling and pro- 
mmciation — the first of which only we have seen 
elsewhere. Af^er these remarks, it is needless 
to say we recommend the book, wliich, on the 
whole, comprises so much new, and at the 
same time necessary matter, as serves to teach 
the teacher, for which, indeed, we think it 
thiefly adapted, as well as to furnish him with 
the means of teaching others ; it is also calcu- 
kted to afford more assistance to foreigners, 
we think, than is to be obtained even from 
most pronoimcing dictionaries. 



of instruction. The present Work b calculated 
to sustain and advance his reputation. It is 
clear, brief, and for its purpose, sufficient. The 
most recent information is uniformly, and, as 
far as we examined, accurately given. After 
the leading features of each country have been ' 
set down, with remarks and exercises upon' 
them, the rest of the less important details are | 
thrown into the gazeteer form, an arrangement 
which adds considerably to the facility of refe- 
rence. The book is illustrated by ton maps, 
and is a very cheap as well as excellent com- 
pendium of geography. 



A Concise System of Mathematics. By Alex- 
ander Ingram. 2nd Edition Edinburgh, 

Oliver and Boyd; and Simpkinaud Marshall, 
Lfondon. 8vo. pp. 432. 

Tills is a concise course of practical mathema- 
tics. It contains the elements of geometry, 
algebra, plane and spherical trigonometry, men- 
suration of surfaces, solids, heights, and dis- 
tances, land surveying, measuring of trades- 
men's work, with something of logarithms, 
conic sections and fluxions. It is a work of 
practical utility, containing all that is necessary 
on these subjects to the measurer or mechanic, 
arranged in a clear and accurate manner. To 
all whose business or inclination inclines them 
to apply the principles of mathematics to prac- 
tice, we can warmly recommend this as a 
valuable guide. 



A compendious German Grammar^ with a die- 
tionary of prefixes and affixes. By A. Ber- 
nay's. — London, Treuttel, and Co. 

This is a "-nice little book," of 60 small square 
jn§res. The notes and tables respecting the 
genders and declensions seem much more sim- 
ple and concise than we have ever seen them 
made before, and those on syntax are clear 
though brief. We trust and l>elieve that the 
shortness and simplicity of this little work, will 
tempt many to make acquaintance with the 
noblest of continental languages, who have 
hitherto been deterred by the fear of encoun- 
tering on the threshold a long and formidable 
grammar. M. Bemays was the editor of the 
German Poetical Anthology. 



A Compendium of Modem Geography. By 
the Rev. Alex. Stewart. Second Edition, 
thcroughly revised and extended. I2mo. 
pp. dOO. — Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd — 
and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

, The Christian Examiner and Church of 
Ireland Magazine, No. 57. March, 1830. 



ill. Stewart is well known in Scotland, as a 

Boat soccessfid compiler of elementary books j delineation in which that writer excels. 



The miscellaneous department of this ably 
conducted Magazine, is the only one which 
comes legitimately within the province of our 
review. This month it is exceedingly good. 
We refer especially to the first paper under this 
head, which is the reply of C. O. to Laicus 
Corcagiensis, who accused him, in a letter to 
the Editor, of romancing, and Romanism and 
what not — ^because, in an article on church re- 
form in a preceding number, he had ventured 
to censure the proceedings of the lay-meeting, 
at which Lord Mountcashel presided, in Cork. 
The reply of C O. is at once argumentative 
and racy. While he deprecates, as he should, 
the most distant idea of giving offence to so 
excellent a nobleman as Lord Mountcashel, he 
regrets, even for the respect he bears him, that 
he had not left the whole weight of reforming 
our church establishment, to those who could 
better spare their time for such unprofitable 
speculations — to the feeless physicians, the brief- 
less lawyers, the deserted heef-coopers, and de- 
solate dry-ralters of Cork. There is a rich 
vein of dry humour and caustic sarcasm, at the 
expense of his Corcagian antagonist, pervading 
the entire paper, which, though evidently tem- 
pered and subdued, by the writer's recollection 
of what was due to his character and avowed pro- 
fession of a churchman, still bubbles up in spite 
of him, in odd illustrations and roguish expres- 
sions, which render the article a very amusing, 
as well as spirited and sensible one. No. 4, 
of the Sketches of the Irish Peasantry, by 
Wilton, is in the usual graphic style of accurate 



2. The DubUn Monthly Magazine. No. a 
For March, 1830. 

A very respectable number, in which we are 
glad to see, that our hint of taking up politics 
has been, adopted, though, not at all in the 
manner we should think most interesting. It 
is not long-winded treatises on free trade and 
political economy, that will attract and gratify 
the readers of such a miscellany, but practical 
papers, that apply at once to the current pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, and evince a thorough 
knowledge of the measures and the men that 
are, even now, the objects of attention to the 
B^tish nation. ^ 



No. 1 



The Limerick Montldy Magazine. 
March, 1830. 

The originators of this Magazine have kindly 
spared us the trouble, and to elderly gentlemen 
of settled habits, like ourselves, the unpleasant- 
ness, of making a new acquaintance. This wae 
easily effected by a little judicious management, 
and we are happy to recognise, among the 
articles of the first number, the « old flEuniliar 
faces" of many of those venerable friends, who 
have been going the rounds of the monthly and 
hebdomadal periodicals these forty years, and 
are thus endeared to us by early association. 

Magazines of highest note and standing, 
however, on the other side of the ehannel too, 
have lately been a little given this way, and as 
this is but a first appearance, we reserve the 
more detailed expression of our opinion for a 
second number, which will, we hope, be an 
improvement on the first. 



The London University Magazine^ for March* 

This excellent Magazine continues to be spirit- 
edly and ably conducted. Amongst a great 
variety of interesting articles, there is one this 
month on our Irish University. To this subject^ 
we are far from thinking that justice is done.— 
It is not true, as stated in the paper in question, 
that in Dublin University, three years are 
spent in reading portions of Euripides, So- 
phocles, Demosthenes, and Longinus. But the 
consideration of the system of education pur- 
sued hi our University, is so important, that 
we shall reserve it for a special paper on the 
subject. 

The British Magaziney for March. 

The British Magazine has been unfortunately 
so late in arriving to us, that we have only time 
and space to say, that we continue to think it one 
of the best as well as cheapest of British Ma- 
gazines, and hope to see it speedily gain (hat 
extended circulation in this country, which it 
so richly deserves to meet with every where. 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

MSmorial de Sir Hudson Lowe, relatiF d la 
captivity de Napol^n i Sainte-H^l^ne.— 
Paris, 1830. 

We promised our readers some account of this 
book, as it has excited considerable interest in 
Paris; so much so, indeed, that the copy with 
which we have been favoured, was not to be 
procured without difficulty, owing to the rapid 
sale o( the work. So anxiously does the French 
people still hang with fond recollection upon 
that men, (as he is now emphatically styled,) 
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with whom is associated one of the proudest 
epochs of its bistoiy, and even those who ap- 
proved not of his conduct, blame in that mo(U- 
fied strain with which men blame a generous 
youth, whose only faults proceed from warmth 
of blood and inexperience of the world. Sir 
Hudson Lowe need not congratulate himself 
on the appearance of this Mhiorial written in 
his name, for although the main object b evi- 
dently to throw the blame of the treatment of 
Napoleon, upon the British ministry of the 
period, yet hb own conduct in his supereroga- 
tory persecutions, is shown up (to use Gobbet's 
phrase) in grand style, and in a mock apologetic 
tone which is certainly very provoking. The 
book be^s with an account of Sir Hudson's 
burth and parentage, his exploits at Capri, which 
proved an infinite source of meriment to the 
captive emperor, his exneditions to Houssillon, 
&c. The part which relates to the transactions 
in St. Helena, seems copied from the different 
publications which have appeared from time to 
time, from O'Meara's book to the present day, 
with respect therefore to ^y new or unknown 
matter, regarding Napoleon, we cannot offer 
^ny thing to interest our readers; but the man- 
ner in which Sir Hudson b made to speak of 
government, and of him^f, b curious, and will 
be hest understood by an extract, which will not, 
we presume, be the less relished for being given 
in the original language : 

." Chap. 33. — Ou ^tait toujours admirable- 
ment dbpos^ a Longwood pour expliquer les 
actions les plus innocentes du gouvemcur d' une 
mani<^re d^fovorable k sa morality, et souvent 
contraire k ses v^ritables inten^ons. Oq cria 
beauroup contre moi, par exemple, parceque 
jc defendis a mes officiers de rien ^crire de ce 
qu'.ils pourraient apprendre sur Napoleon, ou de 
ce qui pourrait avoir rapport k leur service 
aupres du prisonnier de St. H<^l^ne. On avait 
aussi regard* comme un acte d* arbitraire r^vol- 
tant r ordre que j* avab donn* aux habitans de 
r lie de ne communiquer en aucuno maniere 
avec lui: on regardait comme une chose in- 
vraisemblable, et meme impossible, que mes 
instructions entrasscnt dans des d tails aussi 
miuuticux et m' indiquassent d* aussi absurdes 
vexations ; et cependant, je le r<^te rien ne 
m* ^tait et ne m* est encore plus facile que de 
prouver la r gularit !• de ma conduite ; car voici 
la copie exacte de Tordre que le contre amiral 
Plampin, en croisi^re alors a Sainte-Helene 
re9ut des bureaux de 1* amiraut*. 

<« Bureaux de 1' amiraute 13 Sept. 1817 — 
Monsieur le contre-amiral, les lords commis- 
saires de 1' amiraute ayant donne leur attention 
k un ouvrage publi* par M. Warden, ex-chir- 
nrgien du vaisseau le Northumberland, leurs 
seigncuries m' ont ordonn^ de vous signifier que 
Tous ayez k faire savoir k tons les officiers em- 
ployes sous vos ordress qu' ib doivent s' attendre 
a ent'ourir tout le deplaisir de leura seigneuries, 
8* ib se permettaient de publier aucun des ren- 
seignemens qu' ib aiuraient pu recaeillir dans 
leur emploi ofhciel a Sainte^Helene. 

John Barrow. 
On pent voir, d' apr^ cette lettre, quelle 
importance le cabinet britannlque attachait a 
ce que rien de ce qui concemait Napoleon ne 
transpir&t en Europe. Tout odieuse que paratt 
d* abord cette politique, et tout odieuse qu* 
elle est en effet, il est ais6 de la concevoir — 
Napoleon avait laiss^ de si' grands, de si bril- 
lanu souvenirs ! Les sillons qu' avait creus^s 
les roues de son char de vietoire ^tuient encore 
si profouds, qu' on redoutait tout ce qui pouvait 



le rappeler k des peuples pour qui son nom ^tait 
un talisman de gloire, et aurait pu devenir pour 
eux, plus tard peut-etre, un talisman de liberte. 
Le sol europeen frdmissait encore de la secousse 
terrible causee par la chute du colosse ; le man- 
teau monarchique 6tait encore tout froissi du 
brutal attouchement du soldat hardi qui avait 
ose porter la main sur la pourpre l^time. On 
voulait, avant tout, effaoer le nom de Bona- 
parte de la memoire des Nations. 

Et maintenant que tout danger est passe, 
maintenant que la mort de Napoleon me 
permet de dire ce que, comme Anglais, je 
n'aurab jamab dit du vivant de Napoleon, je 
declare que la crainte qu* inspirait aux puis- 
sances alliees, et principiuement a 1* une d' elles, 
cet homme jadb si fort ^tait bien au-dela de ce 
qu* on en laissait paraitre. Gaptif et rel6gue sur 
un rocher qu'on eut dit jet^ par la colore du 
del au milieu de 1* Oc^an, Bon^arte 6tait 1' 
(^pouvantail de tous les cabinets d' Europe: 
nos diplomates le voyaient toujours aux 
trousses de leur rois. Cetait une ombre 
fantastique qui les poursuivait jusque dans 
leur sommeil. Quand on pronon9ait 
nom de le guerrier, la monarchie se croyoit 
ebranlee jusque dans ses . fondements. La 
terreur du gouvernement anglab ^tait.moins 
absurde, moins ridicule peut Stre car elle r^>o- 
sait sur la c^*titude que si Napoleon parvenait 
k s* eehapper et a ressaisir sa puissance, elle 
6*ctait fait de lui un ennemi mortel qui devait 
travailler sans relache ^ sa mine. Mab cette 
terreur ^tait encore exag^ree. A mpn retour 
en Europe, un membre du Cabinet, a qui je me 
plaignais de I'anathdme et de la proscription 
que le trop de fid^lit^ aux ordres qu' on m'avait 
transmis faisaient peser sur moi, essaya de me 
consoler, en me disant que je n' avab fait que 
mon devoir en ob^issant, mab qu'on avait iU 
bien niab (c'est son mot) en tourmentant 
aussi gratuitement le prisonnier de Sainte 
H.l^ne. L'aveu itait na'if; mab macuriosite 
etait piqu e, et je priai le noble personnage de 
s'expliquer plus clairemenU" H^las, mon cher 
gouvemeur, les niaberies, les vescations, les 
m^faits, les tortures dont on vous a envoye 
eopie conforme k V expedition des bureaux de 
r amirautd et du secretariat de 1' int^rieur, ne 
sont pas positivement du fait de notre cabinet, 
a qui certes on ne peut refuser le sens commun. 
Mab si r Angleterre s' est rendue 1' ^diteur res- 
ponsable , de toutes ces sottes infamies, il n'est 
pas. moins vrai qu' elle est beaucoup moins 
coupable en tout ceci, qu* on ne le pense. 
Figurez-vous que chaque jour le ministere 
etait assailU de notes secretes de tous les 
cabinets des puissances alliees ', il y aVait meme 
un bureau special pour la correspondance Na- 
pol'^onienne, dont les conmib ^taient fort 
occup s, il suffisait qu'un petit prince d'AUe- 
magne k la suite d* une mauvabe digestion ou 
d' une trop abondante libation de vin de Jo- 
hannbberg, fCii tourment6 d' un cauchemar im- 
p^rial, pour que le matin, en s' eveillant, il lui 
passat par la tdte que cela devait pr^sager 
quelque grand ^venement, et par consequent 
r evasion du Hgre ; car c' est ainsi qu* ib le nom- 
maient presque tons. Et vite alors ou exp6- 
diait deux ou trois courriers a la fob a Londres, 
dans la crainte qu* un seul nes' egar&t en route. 
Les notes secretes pleuvaient en masse dans les 
bureaux et dans ces notes on ne demandait 
rien moins, pour le tyran, que la caffe de fer de 
Baiazet, en attendant que le terrible cachot 
d' Ugolino ydi avoir son tour. II fallait bien 
accorder quclques choees aux ejugeuces de ces 



gens^la qui autrement auraient d dam^ sur le 
continent contre la perfidie de I* Angleterrt, 
qui avait encore, auraient ib dit, le projet da 
leur l&cher t hyine. Or, de toutes les inju»- 
tices proposees on choisissait les moindres ; 
mais cette espcce d* hmnanit ' etait toujours de 
la barbarie, et cette ridicule condescendance 
nous a fait faire bien des sottisos, nous a fait 
commettre de bien inutiles cruautes." 

By this specimen, our readers may judge of 
the style of the whole work; the indirect 
prabe of Napoleon, put into the mouth of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, b certainly a novel way of 
presenting the subject, and the same may 
be said of his nat/' account of Napoleon's abuse 
of Lowe himself, for, besides whatb plentifully 
scattered through the book, we have in chap. 
49, a kind of summary of the sweet things 
said of him by the Emperor. 

There b also in the front of the volume, 
a portrait of Sir Hudson, which b like, and 
yet a hideous and most gaoler-looking likeness, 
with the followine: cutting motto from the 
sixth book of the ^neid. 

Cemifl nwtodtft qaalis 

Vestibulo sedeat! fades quae umina servcU 

We propose to give a second and concluding 
notice of thb work in our next number. 



THE THREE TASKS, 

OB 
THE LITTLE HOUSE UNDER THE HILL. 
(Concluded from our last) 
We regret that our limits will not permit ii» 
to give the conclusion of thb excellent story in 
ful£ we shall, however, do it the least violence 
in our omissions that we can. The lady of 
the rogubh smile, (we love smiling eyes in a 
lady,) catches the filley for Jack, by a blast on 
an ivory whbtle. Hb third and last task is 
to rob a crane's nest on the top of a beech tree, 
which grows (on an island we presume,) in the 
middle of a lidce, without boat or any kind of 
conveyance, and the poor boy cannot swim. 
For the sequel we resume the story : 

< When Jack went back to the lake, he could 
only sit and look sorro^^lly at the tree, or 
walk about the edge of it, without being able 
to do any thing else. He spent the whole day 
this-a-way till dinner time, when what would 
you have of it, but he sees the *' darling" coming 
out to him, as fair and as blooming as an angel. 
His heart, you may be sure, got up to hu 
mouth, for he knew she would be apt to take 
him out of all hb difficulties. When she came 
up, «* Now, Jack," says she, " there^b not a 
minute to be lost, for I am watched ; and if it's 
discovered that I ^ve you any assbtance, we 
will be both destroyed.** »* Oh, murther 
Sheery !" says Jack, " fly back, avoumeen ma 
chree, — for, rather than any thing should hap- 
pen you, I'd lose fifty lives.** " No," says she, 
<* I think I'll be able to get you over this, as 
well as the rest, so have a good heart aud be 
faithftd.** «* That's it," replied Jack, *« that's it, 
a cushla — ^my own character to a shavin'." She 
then pulled a small white wand out of her 
pocket, struck the Istke, andthere was the pret- 
tiest green ridge across it to the foot of the treA 
that ever eye beheld. *♦ Now," says she, turn-, 
ing her back to Jack, and stooping down to do 
something that he could'nt see, *Vtake these, 
put them against the tree, and y^ will have 
steps to carry you to the top, but be sure not, 
for your life and mine, to forget/iny of them ; 
if you do, my life will be t^en to-morrow 
morning, for your master putp on my slippen 
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with bis own hands.** Jack was now going to and tindtfniess, as good right it had ; so he 
•wear that he would give up the whole thing/ promised to do every thing just as she bid him, 
aod forrender his head at once, hot when he and then went home to his supper, 
looked at her feet, and saw no appearance of < You may be sure the ould fellow looked 
bkMxi, he went over without more to do, and darker and grimmer than ever at Jack ; but 
robbed the nest, taking down the eggs, one by , what could he do ? Jack had done his duty ; so 
one, that he mightn't brake them. There was , he sat before the iire, sung ** Love among t)fe 
BO end to his joy as he secured the last e^f^ ; he roses,** and the *< Black Joke^** with a stouter 
inotantly took down the toes, one after another, i and lighter heart than ever, whibt the black 
save and except the little one of the left foot, | chap could have seen him skivered. When 
which, in his joy and hurry he forgot entirely. | midnight came, Jack, who kept a hawk's eye 
He then returned by the green ridge to the to the night, was at the whitethorn with the 
there, and according as he went along it melted | wild filley, saddled and all — more betoken, she 
away into the water behind him. ^ Jack,' say^ > wasn't a bit wild then, but as tame as a dog. 
the charmer, '* I hope you forgot none of my Off they set, like Erin-go-bragh, Jack and the 
toes.** ** Is it me ?** says Jack, quite sure that lady, and never pulled bridle till it was wan 



he bad them all — ^ arrah catch any one from 
iny country making a blunder of that kind.*' — 
*" Welt," says she, " let us see ;** so, taking the 
toes, she placed them on again, just as if they 
had never been off. But, lo and behold ! on 
coming to the last of the left foot, it wasn't 
forthcoming. ^ Oh ! Jack, Jack,** says she, 
** you have destroyed me ; to-morrow morning 
your master will notice the want of this toe, 
and that instant 1*11 be put to death." « Lave 
that to me,** says Jack ; <* by the powers you 
won't lose a drop of your darling blood for it. 
Have you got a pen>knife about you ? and I'll 
soon show you how you won't" ** What do 
you want with the knife?" she enquired. — 
" What do I want with it? — why to give you 
the best toe on both my feet, for the one I lost 
•n you ; do you think I*d suffer ytm to want a 
toe, and I having ten thumping ones at your 
aarvice ? Faith, I'm not the man for such a 
shabby trick as that comes to. *' •< But you for- 
fret,*' says the lady, who was a little cooler than 
Jack, ^ that none of yours would fit me.** — 
** And must you die to-morrow, a cushlaf** asked 
Jack, in de^>eration. ** As sure as the sun 
rises," answered the lady ; ** for your master 
would know at once that it was by my toes the 
aest was robbed." ** By the powers,** observed 
Jack, '<he*s one of the greatest ould vag — I 
mane, isn*t he a terrible man, out and out, for 
a fiither ?** " Father !" says the darling — 
•* he's jiot my father. Jack ; he only wishes to 
marry me, aind if Tm not able to outdo him 
before three days more, it's decreed that he must 



o'clock next day, when they stopped at an inn 
and took some refreshment. They then took 
to the road again, full speed ; however, they 
had'nt gone far, when they heard a great noise 
behind them, and the tramp of horses galloping 
like mad. <* Jack," says the darling, clinging 
closer to him, ** look behind you, and see what's 
this.** ** Och ! by the elevens,** says Jack, 
« we*re done at last ; it's tlie dark fellow* and 
half the country after us." " Put your hand,** 
says she, <* in the filley's right ear, and tell me 
what you find in if* « Nothinj^ at all at all,'* 
says Jack, ** but a weeshy bit of a dry stick,*' 
** Throw it over your left shoulder,** says she, 
«and see what will happen.** Jack, my dear, 
did so at once, and there was a great grove of 
thick trees growing so close to one another, 
that a dandy could scarce get his arm betwixt 
them. " Now,** said she, « we are safe for ano- 
ther day.*' " Well,** said Jack, as he pushed 
on the filly, " you're the jewel of the world, 
sure enough; and maybe it's 'you that won*t 
live happy when you get to Ireland.'* 

« As soon as dark-face saw what happened, 
he vras obliged to scour the country for hatchets 
and handsaws, and all kinds of sharp instru- 
ments, to hew himself and his men a passage 
tlirough the grove. As the saying goes, many 
hands make light work, and sure enough, it 
wasnt^ long till they had cleared a way for 
themselves, thick as it was, and set off with 
double speed after Jack and the lady. 

' The next day, about one o'clock, he and 
she were after taking another refreshment, and 



have me.** When Jack heard this, surely the pushing on, as before, when they heard the 
Irishman must come out ; there he stood, and ' same tramping behind them, only it was ten 
be^ran to wipe his eyes with the skirt of his times louder. « Here they are again,' says Jack, 
coat, making, as if he was crying, the thief of « I*m afeard they*ll come up with us at last.*' 
the world ; «* What*s the matter with you ?" " If they do," says she, " they'll put us to death 
she asked. " Ah !" says Jack, " you darling, I on the spot ; but we must try somehow to stop 
coaldn*t find in my heart to desave you ; for them another day, if we can. Try the filley's 
I have no way at home to keep a lady 'right ear again, and let me know what you 



find in it. ** Jack pulled out a little three cornered 
pebble, telling her that it was all he gotf 
** Well,** says she, " throw it over yoiu- left 
shoulder like the stick.** No sooner said than 
done; and there was a great chain of high 
sharp rocks right in the way of divel-face and 
all his clan. "Now," says she, «we have 
gained another day." <* Tunder-and-ouns !** 
' " «« what*s this for, at all at aD ? but 
cast down, Xack, come or go what will, I won*t ! wait till I get you in Ireland, for this, and if 
marry him — I'd die first. Do you go home as ' you don't enjoy happy days, any how, why Pm 
usual ; but take care and don't sleep at all this j not sitting before you on this horse, (by the same 
nighL Saddle the wild filley, and meet me token that it*8 not a horse at all, but a filley 
under the whitethorn bush at the end of the | though,) if you don*t get the hoith of good aiting 
Uwn, and we'll both leave hhn for ever. If ■ and drinking — lashings of the best wine and 
yoQ*re wiUing to marry me, don't let poverty , whiskey that the land can afford ! We*ll build 
distress you, for I have more money than we'll j a castle, and you'll have up stairs and down 
know what to do wHh.** Jack*s voice now be- stairs — a coach and six to ride in — lots of sar- 
gan to tranible in earnest wiUi downright lovej vents to attind yon, and fall and plenty of eve^ 



like you, in proper style, at all at all ; I would 
only bring you into poverty, and since you 
wish to know what alls me — I'm vex'd Uiat 
I'm not rich for your sake; and next that 
that thieving ouM villian's to have you ; and, 
by the powers, I'm crying fmr both these mis- 
fortunes together.** The lady couldn't help 
bein^ touchied and plased with Jack's tin- _ 
demess and jr^nerosity : so, says she, ** don't be | says Jack, ** 
' go what will, I won't , wait till I ge 



thing ; not to mention — ^hem ! — not to mention 
that you'll have a husband that the fairest 
lady in the land might be proud of," says he» 
stretching himself up in the saddle, and giving 
the filley a jag of the spurs, to show off a bit, 
although the coaxing rogue knew that the mo- 
ney which was to do aU this was her own.— 
At any rate they spent the remainder of this 
day pleasantly enough, still moving on, though^ 
as fast as they could ; and Jack, every now and 
then, would throw an^ye behind him, as if to 
watch their^MJWti^rs, wherein, if the truth was 
known, it was to get a peep at the beautiful 
glowing face and warm lips that were breathing 
all kinds of fraagrancies about him. Pu 
warrant he didn't envy the king upon his 
throne, when he felt the honcy-^suckle of her 
breath, like the smell of Father Ned's or- 
chard there, of a May morning. 

* When Fardoroughah* found the great chain 
of rocks before him, you may set it down that 
he was likely to blow up with vexation ; but; 
for all that, the first tiling he blew up -wvts the 
rocks, and that he might lose little or no time in 
doing it, he collected all the gunpowder, and 
crow-bars, spades and pickaxes, that could be 
found for miles about him, and set to it, work- 
ing as if it was with inch of candle. For half 
a day there was nothing but boring and split- 
ting, and driving of iron wedges, and blowing 
up pieces of rocks as big as little houses, until, 
by hard labour, they made a passage for them- 
selves suflicient to carry them over. They then 
set off again, full speed, and great advantage 
they had over the poor filley, that Jack and 
the lady rode on, for their horses were well 
rested, and hadn't to carry double like Jack's. 
The next day they spied Jack and his beautiful 
companion, just about a quarter of a mile before 
them. *« Now," sajrs dark-brow, " I'll make 
any man's fortune for ever that will bring me 
them two, either living or dead, but, if possible, 
alive ; so, spur on, for whoever secures them is 
a ma<le man — but, above all things, make no 
noise." It was now divel take the hindmost, 
among the bloody pack — every spur was red 
with blood, and every horse smoking. Jack 
and the lady were jogging on across a green 
field, not suspecting that the rest were so near 
them, and talking over the pleasant days tlicy 
would spind together in Ireland, when they 
hears the hue-and-cry once more at their very 
heels. " Quick as lightning, Jack,** says she, «*or 
we're lost — the right ear and the left shoulder, 
like thought — they're not three lengths of the 
filley from us !*' But Jack knew his business ; 
for just as a long, grim-looldng villain, with a 
great rusty rapier in his hand, was within a 
single leap of them, and quite sure of either 
killing, or making prisoners of them both. Jack 
flings a little drop of green water that he got 
in the filley's ear, over his left shoulder, and in 
an instant, there was a deep, dark, gulph, filled 
with black, pitchy-looking water, between them. 
The lady now desired Jack to pull up the filley 
a bit, till they would see what would become 
of the dark fellow ; but just as they turned 
round, he set spurs to his horse, and in a fit of 
desperation, plimged himself, horse and all into 
the gulph, and was never seen or heard of more. 
The rest that were with him went home and 
began to quarrel about his wealth, and kept 
murdering and killing one another, until a single 
vagal)ond of them wasn't left alive to enjoy it. 
< When Jack saw what happened, and that 
the blood-thirsty ould neger got what he de- 
• The dark man. 
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sarved so richly, he was as happy as a prince, ] door, and was just going to take a peep in I 
and tcu times happier than most of thera, and j would eat liim. The mother, too, came run- 
she* wa3 every bit as delighted. " We havelning out to see what was the matter> when the 
notliiug more to fear," said the darling that put dog made another bpring up about Jack's 
tlicm all down so cleverly, seeing she was butaj neck, and gave his lips the lightest lick in the 
woman ; but, bedad, it's she that was the right { world with its tongue, the crathur was so gladj 

sort of a woman — *' all our dangers are now ! to see him : the next minute. Jack forgot the | again, leading on the one side the loviliest 
over, at leist, all yours are ; regarding myself," I lady, as clane as if he had never seen her ; but, lady that ever eye beheld along with him, «nd 
says hhv, '< there is a trial before me yet, and. if he forgot her, catch him at forgetting the 'a beautiAil, illegant gintleman on the other. 
that ti-ial. Jack, depends upon your faithfulness I money — not he, avick ! — that stuck to him 
and constancy." " On me, is it ? — Och, then, j like pitvh. When the mother saw who it was, 
murder! isn't it a poor case entirely, that 1 1 she Hew to him, and, clasping her arms about 1 
have no way of showbg you that you may j his neck, hugged him till she wasn't worth 
depind your life upon me, only by telling you j three half-pence. After Jack sot awhile, he i 
so ?" " I do depend upon you," says she ; — j made trial to let her know what had hap- 
** and now, as y<m love me, do not, when the \ peued him, but he dUrememhered it all, except 
trial c 'ines, forget her tliat saved you out o( so having the money in the rock, so he up and 
many troubles, and made you such a grout and tould her that, and a glad woman she was 
weidthy man.*' The foregoing part of this to heiir of his good fortune. Still he kept the 
Jack could well understand, but the laj^t part of; pUice where the goold was to hunsel^ having 
it, makmg coUusioji to the wealth, was a little been often forbid by his mother ever to trust a 
d irk, he thought bekase he hadn't fingered any , woman with a secret when he could avoid it. 
of it at the time : still, he knew she wjis ti-utU Every body knows what changes the money 
to the back bono, and wouldn't desave him. 'makes, and Jack was no exception to this ould 
They hadn t travelled much farther, when Jiuk saying. In a few years he had built himseli' a 
snajjs his fin*rers, with a «* whoo ! by the I Une aistle, with three hundred and sixty-four 
powers, there it is, my darling — there it is, at ' windys in it, and he would have added another, 

long last!" " There is what, Jack ?" said she, to make wan for every day in the year, only I man : and maybe, if all was known, the 
surprised, as woll she might, at his mirth that that would he equal to the number in the ' bride was much of the same opinion ; be that 
' ' T^- . 1- , ., T . /. .1 T>i 1 T» 1 ^ it may, night came — the bride all blushing. 



finer than this, to be sure, but as I can*t give 
his tall English, the sorrow one of me will 
bother myself striving to do it. <* Behave 
yourself," says the dog, ''just say nothing, 
only follow me." Accordingly Jack went out 
with the dog, and in a few minutes comes in 



'* Now, Father Flanagan,*' says Jack, <* you 
thought a while ago you'd have no marriage ; 
but instead of that you will have a brace of 
them;" up and telling the ccnnpany at the 
same time, all that h^pened him, and how the 
beautiful crathur that he brought in with him 
had done so much for him. When the jintle- 
men heard this, as they were all Irishmen, you 
may be sure there was nothing but huzzaing 
and tlrt-owing up of hats from them, and waving 
of handkerchiefs from the ladies. Well, my 
dear, the wedding dinner was ate in great 
style: the nobleman proved himself no dis- 
grace to hb cloth at the trencher : and so, to 
make a long story short, such faisdag and 
banqueteering was never seen since or before. 
At last night came ; and among ourselves, not 
a doubt of it, but Jack thought himself a happy 



and happiness — « There is what ?" says she. ' King's palace, and the Lord of the Bhick Rod 
"Cheer up," says Jack, "there it is, my | would be sent to take his head off, it being high 
darling — the Shannon ! — as soon as we get to Uirason for a subject to have as many windys in 
the other side of it, we'll be in ould Ireland his house as the King. However, Jack, at any 
once more." There was now no euvl to Jack's rate, had enough of them ; andlie that couldn't 
good humour, when he crassed the Shannon, 'be happy with three hundred and sixty-four, 
and she was not a bit displeased to see him so wouldn't deserve to have three hundred and 
happy. Tliey had now no enemies to tear, ! sixty-five. Along with all this, he got coaches 
•were in a civilized countrj', and among green 'and carriages, and didn't get proud like many 
fields and well-bred people. In thisway they tra- 1 another beggarly upstart, but took especial 
veiled at their ase, till they came within a few 'good care of his mother, whom he dressed in 
miles of the town of Knockimdowny, near silks and satins, and gave her nice nourishing 
which Jack's mother lived. " Now, Jack," | food, that was fit for an ould woman in her 
says she, " I tould you that I would make you condition. lie also got great teachers, men of 
rich. You know the rock beside your mother's deep laming, from Dublin, acquainted with all 
cabin ; in the east side of that rock there is a ' subjects ; ami, as his own abilities were very 



beautiful and modest as your own-sweetheart — 
\i'a8 getting tired afler the dancing ; Jack too, 
though much stouter, wished for a trifle of 
repose, and many thought that it was near 
time to throw the stocking, as is proper, of 
coorse, on every occasion of the kind. Well, 
he was just on his way up stairs, and had 
reached the first landing, when he hears a 

voice at his ear, shouting, " Jack — Jack 

Jack Magennis !" Jack could have spitted 
any body for coming to disturb him at such a 
criticality — " Jack Magennis," says the voice. 
Jack looked about to see who it was that called 
him, and there he found himself lying on the 
green rath, a little above his mother's cabin, of 



loose stone, covered over with grey moss, just bright, he soon became a very great scholar, a line calm summer's evening in the month of 



two feet below the cleft out of wliich the ' entu'ely, and was able, in the long run, to outdo 
hanging rowan tree grows — puU that stone out, * all his tutlierers. In this way he lived for 
and you will find more goold than would make : some years — was now a man of great larning 
a duke. Neither speak to any person, nor let ^.himself — could spake the seven lungidgtSy and, 
any living thing touch your lips till you come 1 it would delight your ears to hear how high- 
back to me, or you'll forget that you ever saw! flown and Englified he coidd talk." 
me, and I'll be left poor and friendless in a| Jack next proposes for a nobleman's daughter 
strange country." « A\1iy thin, manim asthee in the neighbourhood, that " flogged b\ the 
^«,"* says Jack, « but the best way to guard! world for beauty." He is of course accepted, 
against that, is to touch your own sweet lips at ' and the Wedding is all settled upon ; but just 
the present time," says he, giving her a smack as Father Hanigan is about to perform the 



that you'd hear, of a calm evening, across a 
couple of fields. Jack set off to touch the 
money, with such speed, that when he fell he 
scarcely Mraitod to rise again ; he was soon at 
the rock, any how, and without either doubt 
or disparagement, there was a cleft fiUl of ra-al 
golden guineas, as fresh as daisies. The first 
thing he did, after he had filled his pockets 
with them, was to look if his mother's cabin 
was to the fore ; and there surely it was, as 
snug as ever, with the same dacent column of 
smoke rowling from t)ie chimley. " Well,' 
thought Jack, " I'll jtist stale over to the 
door-cheek, and peep in to get one sight of my 
poor mother ; then I'll throw her in a handful 
of these guineas, and take to my scrapers.** 
Accordingly, he stole up at a half-bend to the 
when out comes the httle dog. Trig, and 
begins to leap and lawn upon him, as if it 
* My soul's witiiin you. 



eremony, Jack's old acquaintance, the smok' 
hig puppy, walks in, and plucks him by the 
yleeve. In the midst of the confusion which 
thb strange and unexpected incident naturally 
produces, an officer gallops up. who claims 
Jack's intended bride as long since betrothed 
to himself. The lady faints, the officer for- 
gives, and they twain are made one flesh, 
while the completion of Jack's advennire is 
g^ven as follows 

* Now, Jack,' says the dog, " I want to 
spake with you for a minnit ; its a word for 
your own ear :" so up he asands on his two 
hind legs, and purtinded to be whispering some- 
thing to him ; but what do yon think ? — he 
gives him the slightest touch on the lips with 
his paw, and that instant Jack renumbered the 
lady and every thing that happened betune 
them. " Och! tunther-aiMiges," says Jack, 
" where is the darlin at all at all ?" Jack ^ke 



June. His mother was stooping over him 
M-ith her mouth at his ear, striving to waken 
him, by shouting and shaking him out of his 
sleep. ** Tundher-an-age, mother," says Jack 
"what did yon waken me for?" " Jack, 
a-voumeen," says the mother, " sure and you 
war lying grunting and groaning and snifiheriog^ 
there, for all the worid as if you had the choUe, 
and I only nudged you for fraid you war in 
pain." " I wouldn't for a thousand guineas,'* 
says Jack, " that ever you awakened me 
at all at all: whisht, mother, go into the 
house, and I'll be afther ye in less than 
no time." The mother went in, and the 
first thing Jack did was to try the rock, and 
sure enough there he found as much money as 
made him the richest man that ever was in 
^t country. And what was to his credit, 
when he did grow rich, he wouldn't let his 
cabin be thrown down ; but built a fine house 
on a spot near it, when he could always have 
it under his eye. In the coorse of time a 
harper hearing the story, composed a tune 
upon it, which every body knows is called the 
" Little Hoxise under the HiU" to this day, 
beginning 

< Hi for it, ho for it, hi for it stUl : 
Oeh and whoo! yovr sowl— < hi for toe UtAt hoose 
under the hill r 

< Your healths— Father Ned^FRthorPether, 
allkinds of happiness to n^ and there'smy stoty*' 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Paris, March 1st 

It is stated here as positive, tlmt Miss 
Smitlison has been engaged for twelve reprc- 
ticutations in mute characters, at the Opera 
Cpmique, of the truth or falsehood of this state- 
ment, however, you will probably be a better 
judire than myself, as Miss Smitbson is now 
playing in Dublin. M. Laurent, the pesent 
director of the Italian theatre, leaves at the 
close of the present season, but he retains the 
privile^ of the German and English theatres, 
the latter is not likely to be of much ser\'ice to 
him, as there is no prospect of sufficient en- 
conragement being given to an English com- 
pany, but the success which attended the 
(Jerraan performers last year, has induced 
HI. Laurent to en^ge another German com- 
pany, who are to commence operations in 
April. In addition to the singci-s whom the 
I'arislans have for some time been led to expect, 
Mr. Laurent informs us that he has engaged 
a lady of very extraordinary talent, whose 
services he has secured at a great pecuniary 
sacrifice, the name of this prima donna has not 
tmnipired. It is Mr.- Laurent^s intention, if 
possilile, subsequently to take his German 
slugt-rs to London, and from thence to Dublin. 

The following account of the late grand 
ball, for the benefit of the poor, has just been 
pui»iished in the Moniteur — the number of 
tickets sold M'as five thousand two hundred 
and sixty-one, at twenty francs each, producin^ 
105/221), to which are added two thousand 
frant*s given by the Duke of Orleans, and 
the Duke de Chartres, and 22,000 francs in 
diflferent donations, and in extra price paid for 
the gentlemens tickets : the expenses, after de- 
ducting four thousand franca paid towards them 
by the king, amounted to 14,0Q0 francs, so that 
alrt>ut 117,000 francs were realised for the 
object of the charity. 

It was mentioned some time ago, that a 
scheme had been formed by Count Alexander 
de I^aborde, for completing the education of 
young men in a course of travels, the pupils 
under this plan have already visited Turin, 
Genoa, Ilorence and Rome, and their progress 
in languages, arts and sciences, is very highly 
spoken of. 

Some interesting discoveries in sculptures 
were maAe a short time ago, in a house on the 
Qttoi des JBemardinst they consist of several 
beautiful biis-reliefs, and other subjects from 
tlite chisel of the celebrated Goujon, and bear 
the date of 1 j57, several of these sculptures 
have been purchased by the government for the 
museum. It appears by letters from New 
York, received at Havre de Grace, that the 
cold in America has been much more intense 
than in Eorope: in Philadelphia and New 
York, in the beginning of February, nine 
persons were frozen to death during one 
night. 

The want of money or spirit, has lately 
tended very much to check the building specu- 
lations which were going on in Paris, but it is 
probable that some activity will be displayed in 
the spring; at present the only building of 
importance in course 6f progress, is a bazaar in 
the Rue Montesquieu : this is a most splendid 
affair, the pillars and n\ost of the roof are of 
iron beautifully worked, and the dome, which is 
of elnsi, will be the lai^est ever erected for a 
buihling of this description. 



Loudon, March 2nd. 
No works of great consequence have ap- 
peared since my last letter, but there are several 
which are entitled to notice, I would meution 
particuUirly Mr. Murray's 11th No. of the Fa- 
mily Library, and Mr. Valpy s third volume of 
the Family Classical Library, the latter of these, 
which contains Xcnophon's account of, and 
comments on the expedition of Cyrus, is 
a very clever and faithful translation, perhaps 
no writer among the Athenians, displayed a 
more cluiste style, and more coiToct views than 
Xcnophon, and it is very treditalde to the tnms- 
lator of this work, to state that he has per- 
formed his task with great skill, ha\'ing pre- 
scn'ed all the simplicity and elegance of the 
original, while at the same time he has 
adapted it to the genius of our own lan- 
guage. No. 11. of the Family Lilmiry. — 
The life of Columbus abridged by Mr. 
Washington Irving from 'his own larger 
work, b very cleverly done, and I am not 



not now in a flourishing state, and it is gene- 
rally understood, that the present lessee will 
retire at the close of tlie season. Elliston, 
who has marlc and spent several fortunes, 
is now doing well at the Surrey theatre, al- 
though it bis degenerated witldn the last few 
months, aUnost to what it was before he 
took it. The old gentleman seldom visits the 
theatre, being much conlined by indisposition 
to his own house in the vicinity, where he 
practises the hospitality of his most prosperous 
days. 



London, Sd. 
We London folk have been vastly pleased 
with your " Dublin Literary Gazette," although 
in good sooth we have sometliing to compbun 
of in one of your early nimiijers. V/liy, in the 
name of all that is bright and beautiful, should 
your " Junior Pentagonal" assail us, merely 
because our streets are longer, gi^eater in num- 



ber, and more bustling than your own? And 
surj)rised at hearing that the sale has already j why become querulous of the distance between 
j)roved very considerable. The periodicals fur Islington and Sloane-street — or to speak more 
the month do not exhibit any very striking! properly, between Sloane-street and Islington? 



features, but on looking at them collectively 
one cannot but be struck with the important 
improvements which this sort of hteruture has 
undergone withiu the last few years. The 
only new Magazine upon an extensive plan 
started this year, is that of Mr. Frazer. It is 
sometliing between what the N^w Monthly is, 
and the London Magazine used to be, but un- 
fortunately there is in the second nmnber the 
same affectation of suijeriority which was ap- 
parent in the first. Mr. Power's new novel, 
called the Lost Heir, has V^d so lai-ge a sale, 
that the pubhsher has urged him to \vrite 



V/liat dweller of the West End would hiow an 
Isliugtonian, or ever think of passing beyond 
Temple-bar? The double Goth ! — let him go 
and live at Islington, or Conijtintinople, or any 
other Eiu?t(m land, at once — and not intrude 
upon us f'gain such strange stoiies of his muddy 
and murky perambulations. 

Every lover of the Arts still sorrows for the 
loss of Lawrence, and longs for the forthcom- 
ing life by Campbell. You may imagine that 
nil are not equally pleased with you, at the 
election of your talented countrjm'tUi, Slice, as 
liis successor in the Academy. Pickersgill 



another, but this gentleman has prudently re- 1 paints female portraits with exquisite gi-ace and 
fused to acc<*pt the invitation, feeling that it is delicacy — but not female portraits only ; Ids 



better to wait until the lit comes upon Idm, 
than to \^i'ito against inspiration. 

I mentioned m my last letter, that there was 
very little prospect of Mr. Gumey's steam 
carriage starting at the proposed period, and 
that a patent had been taken for a new power, 
I have since ascertained, that this power is de- 
rived from a compound of sulphur, charcoal, 
and two other ingredients, which are not 
named, from which a vapour of such great force 
and quantity is obtained, that a tea-spoonful of 
fluid heated to 100 deg. less than boiling 
water, will give sufficient to raise a ton of 
wat^ ; the patentee of this discovery has made 
several experiments, from which it would ap- 
pear that a very small boiler would be sulh- 
cient to impel a carriage of considerable weight, 
and that no addition to the fuel or fluid, that 
yields the vapour, would be required during a 
very long journey, as the vapour does no^ 
escape, but repeats its woric several times, 
passing too and from the same cylinder : the 
patentee is a gentleman of *high rank in the 
army, and is not likely to have deceived 
hunself as to the capabilities of his new power, 
but really the thing seems so extraordinary, 
that one cannot but be sceptical until it is seen 
in actual operation. 

In the theatrical world, there is little new to 
notice. Miss Kemble continues to attract really 
overHowing audiences, and on the nights of 
Miss Paton's performances, the boards are 
respectably attended at Drury Lane, the iUness 
of Kean, who this time is not affecting indispo- 
sition, and that of Madam Vestris, have mate- 
rially injured the interests of the theatre. 
Indeed, I am sorry to say, that this concern is 



glorious likeness of Jeremy Bcnthiun, in the 
last exhibition, will long be remembered by all 
who know how to value fine colouring; Wilkie 
is unrivalled in his particular style of art ; 
Howard is a tasteful and elegant artist ; and 
Jackson, perliaps, the most faithful delineator 
of masculine features amongst them all. Our 
British artists may rival any school in Europe ; 
and there is much splendid talent developing 
every day. Lawrence was a magnificeut head 
to such a body : his fine manly countenance — 
liis bland and perfect manners — liis uniform and 
judicious munificence — his domestic virtues — 
and his public chai-acter, were such as to m;vke 
us all proud of the noble-minded President. 
His Sovereign pronounced him the most finished 
gentleman of the day; and the widows and 
orphans of m:my deceased artists knew him as 
a ministering angel. It is rather singular that 
his last effort should have been to immortalize 
the young and gifted Kemble. It is not, per- 
haps, generally known to you lAnld Hirish, that 
he was undyinglv attached to a daughter of 
Mrs. Siddons; the object of his affections sunk 
into an early grave, but her faithful lover never 
forgot her, though many splendid and lovely 
women would glibly have bestowed their hands 
and fortunes on the accomplished president. 
You will be glad to hear (that is, supposing you 
to possess pure and unadulterated patriotism,) 
that we have a noble painter from your island, in 
the person of Mr. Rothwell; he is universally 
designated « the Irish Lawrence," and bids 
fair to eclipse all our veterans now, in the deli- 
neation of female beauty. Sir Thomas augured 
most favourably of his extraordinary talents, 
and we understand, that at a price calculated 
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to astonish your impoverished ears, he has over 
ninety commissions; his works have attracted 
the attention of Wellington, Pe^l, and other 
grandees. At present he is perfecUy free from 
affectation, bland and gentleman-like in his 
manners; an especial favourite with the fair 
sex ; that last is enough to spoil any man — 
nuiis nous verrons ! 

Have you got any phrenologists amongst 
you, of the west? it is quite extraordinary how 
that mania, (I beg its pardon,) science is gain- 
ing ground here. One gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance never inquires the character of his 
servants, but feels their heads. Another- 
(a terrible jilt by the way,) pays attention — 
exclusive attention — to one pretty girl or ano- 
ther, until he discovers some unamiable bump. 
The other night we encountered Doctor Vi- 
mont, the famous French phrenologist, and 
his box of drawings, illustrative of the science, 
which accompanies him wherever he goes ; it is 
quite a gaUmtee shcw-concem, " Dere you may 
see de heads of the mice, little niblin innocent 
tings, wid de great organ, called acquisitive- 
ness — de heads of de tiger, grand, magnifique 
fine develope! of de organ of de destruct et 
combat! head of de young ladie — oh! mon 
dieu ! (shrug) melody, gaiety, benevolence, ide- 
ality— e/ ten peu (Tamour r Vimont is really 
civil to the sex ; hut there is another person — 
an ogre of a man, with huge staring moonlike 
eyes, and, altogether a ferocious countenances 
who is the detests of the better part of the 
creation : this monster (at the same party,) 
fixed his evil gaze upon a young and lovely girl, 
one who seemed sent upon earth to shew what 
beauty was ; a creature of life and light with 
a lofty brow, and an eye flashing high and great 
imaginings. We thought the Caliban for once 
had soul, and was admiring this perfect stamp 
of inmiortallty. ** She is, indeed, lovely, 
we exclaimed — "the finest frontal develope- 
ment I ever saw," growled forth the phrenolo- 
gical fiend, slowly withdrawing his leaden orbs, 
and fixing them on the devoted head, « I 
would gladly at this moment give fifty pounds 
for her skull/ /T Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us! 

I see you are to have the Kembles soon ; 
you will be delighted with Fanny, when she 
shows forth in your Dublin Metropolis ; slie 
has mnd and taste enough for any thing. 
L. £. L. they say is writing a novel. By the 
bye, I think you do not appreciate our English 
Sappho, as she deserves; when do you mean 
to review her last poems ? She is an extraordi- 
nary girl, unspoiled by the world's flatteries. 
I wish I could shew her " bodily** to you of 
Dublin, for an Irishman told me the otlier, 
day, that you presumed to call her ugL/f\ 
Ugly indeed ! the best possible sign that 
you know nothing about her — voyons done. I 
Listen lively lordlings all. Letitia Elizabeth , 
Landon is certainly under what is denonii- 
nated the middle size ; slight, and exquisite- 
ly formed, with a hand and arm that Jove might 
swear by; a snowy skin, and on her cheek, 
a faint colouring, a pinky tint, which we grieve 
to say, tells almost too plainly of a delicate 
constitution ; her brow is finely formed ; her 
eyes quick and sparkling ; her nose retrousseS; 
her mouth and cnin not well proportioned, but 
singularly flexible and expressive ; her conver- 
sation is Lively and sparkling, and as it appfies 
to persons and things in general, unostenta- 
tiously shews an extraordinary knowledge of 
mankmd, and an acquaintance with the world. 



She possesses three of the necessary requisites 
for a novelbt, in a supenor degree — taste, 
tact, and tokut; that quick taJent which 
seizes on every thing, likely to turn to advan- 
tage, or procure the end it has in view. She 
dances with grace and ^irit, and is much at* 
tached to that amusement ; from the liveliness 
she evinces in society, you would never sup- 
pose her the author of the Impassioned Impro- 
visatrice ; but it is not for her outward bear- 
ing ; nor even the talent which ranks her with 
the first poets of the age, that we admire, ('tis 
a cold English word to express what we feel, 
but it must do,) L.E.L. ; we admire and re- 
spect the lady for her private worth ; for her 
excellent virtues, in every situation of life; for 
her total freedom from affectation, and for the 
kindliness of her heart, « which is ever open as 
day to melting charity.** 

We will, if you please, enlighten you upon 
the subject of all our literati m some future 
papers; adhering strictly to the truth — "no- 
thing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice** 
— perhaps next time we may treat of the Mit* 
ford, that excellent and amiable woman, at 
once the most comic, and perhaps the best tragic 
uTiter of the age. 

Yours, as you demean yourself. 

Puss in the comer. 



racterises the itfe, let us not be unmindful of 
the interests of Classical Literature. It is 
truef that such information cannot minister to 
the animal comforts of man — ^it is equally true, 
that all the knowledp which a student could 
acquure of the remams of antiquity, would 
never enable him to construct a steam engine, 
or invent a safety lamp, but as a source of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. Classical Literature 3rields 
to no subject of human study. As long as there is 
a desire in the mind of enquiring into the events of 
past ages, as long as poetry can charm, or elo* 
quence persuade — as long as men feel the ne- 
cessity of forming their taste, or cultivating 
their judgment, the classic models will be ex- 
amined, and studied. But the spirit of our 
times requires that he who would raise the 
standard for the cause of Classical Literature, 
must place it on a higher ground than that of 
mere intellectual enjoyment. Public opinion 
cannot be resisted, and I must needs obey with 
the modesty which beseems an apologist. 

Luckily, however, this knotty point has been 
already considered, and the Mity of Classical 
Literature successfully maintained, in various 
essays on the prize question proposed by one of 
our learned bodies, (the Royal Irish Academy,) 
" Whether and how far the cultivation of 
science, and that of Polite Literature assist or 
obstruct each other?** Although, therefore, I 
have no intention of serving up again the 
arguments of the ingenious authors of these 
essays, as I know too well how unpalatable the 
crambe repetita is, I must say» that in this 
question, the opposers of classical education 
appear to me to have altogether foi^otten, in 
their calculation of its value, the present state 
of society. Like the Platonists of former days» 
they must form a new world for themselves;, 
for they cannot live in that, which we inhabit in 
the present year of grace, 1830, unless indeed 
they find some convenient planet, to enact the 
fulcrum for a lever whereby they may turn the 
world upside down. But until this more than 
Herculean task be accomplished, we must con- 
sider the world as it is, and not as it might be. 
In the present state of things, we convene in a 
language, a great part of whose words are 
derived from classic sources, and the proper ap- 
In the " March of Intellect," Classical plication of which frequently depends on a 
Literature, if not flaming in the van, has j kuowledge of their primitive meaning — the 
at least not darkened in the rear, and although ' phraseology and illustrations of our common 
haud passibus aquis may characterize the I conversation are tinged with clasuc colouring*-^ 
relation between its progress and that of our authors teem with quotations or allusions^ 
Science, yet it has not stood still. Science to the uninitiated altogether obscure or at beet 
within these latter years has taken gigantic but partially known — our terms of science ere 
strides — its improvements have not been con- cast in the Grecian moulds — the paintings which 
fined to mere theory, or the mode of investiga- | adorn our walls are frequently of classic sub- 
ting abstract questions ; they have been applied i jects — our common coins have the stamp of 
with unparalleled success to the promotion of antiquity — and as we walk our streets, and gexe 



[C. M. N. Ed. EbL Lit Cens. principi So- 
detatis Pentagonae, nobilissimo, honoratissimo, 
admodumque erudito, S. P. D. 

Tandem tibi, amice dulcisshne, in manus tra* 
ditur hsBC disceptatiuncula, tuis jussis suscepta, de 
cultu, et studiis humanitatis ac literarum. Eam 
velim te lectore esse dignam, attamen, qualis- 
cumque sit, " pignus amoris** et observantise, 
benigne accipe. Si me festinante, vel insciente, 
aliquid lapsum fuerit, ut mihi veniam des, ob- 
secro, (ita enim humana fiunt,) atque rectius 
" candidus impertias,** si autem, quod Deos oro, 
tibi plura arrideanty 

" His utere mecum.*'] 



OK THE CULTIVATION OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE IN IRELAND. 



the comforts and conveniencies of mankind. 
Nor is it strange that a country like Great 
Britain, whose interests are so identified with 
improvements in machinery, and increased 
facilities of commercial intercourse, should feel 
a preference for that branch of human know- 
ledge, which can furnish her with the means of 
attaining, both these objects. The desire, 
moreover, which is almost coeval with our 
birth, of discovering the causes which produce 
effects, gives us a natural taste for scientific 
pursuits, which although it may not be suffi- 
ciently cultivated to lead us to engage in^them 
ourselves, yet seldom fails to produce admira- 
tion of the successful prosecution of them in 
others. But whilst we admit the propriety of 
the taste for scientific information, which cha- 



at the columns of our public buildings, nay, the 
pillars, which decorate our shops, we look oa 
the imitations, however poor, of Roman and 
Grecian models. I will not stop here to 
enter into sage conjectures of what the state of 
tilings would be, were the anti-classicists to ob- 
literate all vestiges of Ancient Literature and 
Arts, although I have a shrewd guess that 
the Satirist's description of the altered state of 
the grove of Egeria would not be inapplicable, 

Ejectis mendicat silva camaaiis. 
But the cause of classical education requires no 
such hypothetical arguments to support it, for 
the world b too old now to be ashamed of its 
years, it can talk without compunction of the 
affiairs of its younger days, and even has a pre-> 
dilection for prc^tmg by the experience of 
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fonner ages, so that it no longer stands in need 
of any persuasive advice against entering the ma- 
chine which modem reformists have invented, 
for griiiding it young. But although I must 
protest against this wholesale mode of treat- 
ment,, which some prescribe for the benefit of 
the world, in which according to my humble 
judgment medicina morbo gravior est, far be it 
from me to assert, that Classical Literature 
does not require the skill of the phvsician : I 
speak more particularly of Classical Literature 
in Ireland, as being that, with whose state I 
am more intimately acquainted. Improvements 
win not be e£Fected however by the discovery of 
compendious methods of gaining information, 
nor by the laying out of regal roads to know- 
ledge. The ap^ation of analysis, however 
useful ill the acquisition of living languages, is 
of but little benefit in the study of the dead. 
Male partOj male dUabunturf or in plain English, 
Ughtljf come^ Ughdy go, was never more verified 
in any literary employment, than in classical 
reading. In met it defeats the very purpose of 
iuch education in boys, the great advantages of 
which consist in the exercise of memory, the 
fixing of the attention — the calling forth of the 
ii^nuity and the habits of laborious exami- 
nation that are formed. 

This infelicitous attempt at expedition, how- 
ever, has unfortunately not been unadvocated, 
and the arguments, that have been adduced in 
its support, have had some influence on public 
opinion. Hence, nothing is more common than 
complaints of the length of time, which is 

I spent in the acquisition of classical information, 
and perhaps nothing has more injured the 
cause of Classical Literature than a spiritless 
compliance with the desires of these ignorant 
grumblers. The engine may give additional 
velocity to the ship or the coach — the power- 
loom may do as much work in ten minutes, as 
fonnerlv required as many hours, but it is an 
imposition on the sense of mankind, to pretend 
to some patent invention for forming the taste, 
or improving the judgment by hurried reading. 
Let no one suppose that the boy who is 
so long reading the classic authors, is merely 
engaged in the mechanical labour of turning 
the leaves of his Dictionary, or referring to the 
mlet of his syntax, that the pupil is but a 
molnle Kgnum, and the teacher but an exhibi- 
tor of the puppet show, who can accelerate the 
movements by pulling the strings. The boy is 
every day acquiring information that will be 
useful to him in life — forming habits on which 

I his future welfare depends, increasing the 
number of his ideas, enlarging the sphere of his 
views, strengthening his judgment, refining his 
taste, and fitting himself to become a member 
of sodety, with benefit and pleasure to him- 
lelt 

But this feeling has acted in another way, 
that is prejudicial to the interests of Classi(^ 
literature. It has led us to adopt an exten- 
sive range of authors, through which we pass 
with undue speed, admiring, indeed, the beauties 
that are scattered through them with no un- 
sfiaringhand, but without paying that accurate 
attention, or examining them with that critical 
care which they deserve. 

Thus the pomp and circumstance of reading 
is greater, but the reality of information less. 
In truth, a critical knowledge of one book of 
the niad, is of more value than a cursory 
reac^n^ of the twenty-four. So that, para- 
doxical aa the assertion may be, one of the 
of any deficiency that there is in our 



classical information, is not that we read too 
little, but that we read too much. 

Literal translations, as they are termed, are 
under the especial patronage of the same acce- 
lerating disposition, and there are but few 
college-men now, who think of attacking the 
subjects for their classical reading, without 
arming themselves with one of these redoubted 
instruments of literary velocity. But I fear 
much, that the velocity which is thus com- 
municated, acts in the direction contrary to 
that which is desired, and, (to veil a com- 
mon English expression under learned phra- 
seology,) that those who use them, more 
cancrorum, retrograde. I do not intend by 
this remark, to pass a sweeping condemnation 
on all translations, for I am fully persuaded 
than when well executed, they are of the 
greatest utility, but I assert that one oi the 
most abundant sources of classic ignorance, and 
one of the most productive causes of the 
decline of classical taste in this country, is the 
use of literal translations intended to supersede 
the use of the Dictionary and the Grammar. 

Indeed, I cannot perceive any other advan- 
tage arising trom many translations, that are at 
present in the hands of studen*^s, than that the 
correction of their errors is a good exercise for 
their headers. 

A great improvement might be effected, 
however, by translations, if accompanied with 
appropriate notes, for the style of annotation 
too requires reform, unless we must rest con- 
tented wiih such precious morceaus of infor- 
mation, as the ** Grallants of Horace's time 
wore shoulder-knots," or allow garbled frag- 
ments of Lempriere's Classical Dictionary to be 
palmed on us for editorial illustrations of the 
geographical or historical references. 

If the notes were calculated to point out the 
beauties of the author, to mark his style by 
comparison, to illustrate his thoughts by refe- 
rence to our British classics, to explain difficult 
passages or obscure allusions, on which the 
reader cannot easily obtain information, we 
should then possess in them a valuable acces- 
sion to the student's library, and instead of dis- 
covering, as at present, in the greater number 
of them nothing but dexterity at evading diffi- 
culties, and faciUty m transcribing the remarks 
of others, we should find matter that would 
refine our taste, improve our judgment, and in- 
crease our knowledge. 

Another part of our classical system of 
education, wluch appears to me to require some 
sanative application, is the cliaracter of the 
editions in general use. 

The Delphin classics, in my judgment, possess 
scarcely any of the requisites of school edi- 
tions, and the interests of Classical Literature 
require that others should now supersede them. 

In expi-essing this opinion, I am fully aware 
that I have beaten the alarum for the gathering 
of the admirers of the old school, nor am I 
without apprehensions that whole hosts of the 
lUerati will rise up to defend these good old 
editors, endeared to them by the recollections 
of their boyhood, and assail the presumptuous 
critic, who dares to derogate from their hardly 
earned fame. 

However the glove has been thrown down — 
and I must enter the WBtA^aleatum serd 
panitet duelli. It were folly indeed, to be so 
far influenced by the spirit of hostility, as to 
deny that these editions have been of any use. 
They have been of some, but the days of their 
utility have fortunately passed. away, to give 



place to an improved state of things. The 
absurdity of communicating to boys the know- 
ledge ot an unknown language, through the 
medium of the same, is no longer deemed the 
sum of wisdom, and we have at last discovered 
that the Latin translation is not an infallible 
interpreter, or an efficient auxiliary in the 
editions of Greek authors. Nor can it be 
urged, in defence of the annotations of the 
Delphin Editors, tliat the variety of criti- 
cal information, wliich they contain, and 
the copiousness and justice of their expla- 
natory remarks, amply compensate for the 
labour, which the young student has to underjro 
in arriving at their meaning — a labour, which, 
not unusually, is greater than that of trans- 
lating the text In truth, in matters of taste» 
(generally speaking) however bold the assertion 
may be thought, the Delphin Editors are 
greatly and often utterly deficient 

Their notes may be, and, in my opinion, are 
useful in explaining the allusions to History, 
Geography, Mythology, &c. which, however, 
are not the legitimate subjects for annotation, 
as the student can find more extensive infor- 
mation on such matters even in his Classical 
Dictionary, whilst in passages that require 
critical iudgment, nice distinctions, or ac 
curate views of the connexion of the author's 
thoughts, they afford no assistance ; indeed, the 
impression that their notes on the difficulties of 
the author are calculated to produce, on the 
young mind, is generally a hopeless uncer- 
tainty, whether the words have any definite 
meaning at all. 

Their readings likewise hAve not been se- 
lected with judgment — the exceptionable pas« 
sages are not expunged from their text, their 
view's of Prosody are inaccurate, and the inter- 
pretatio oflen illustrates the truth of the deri- 
vation of luctu a non lucendo, and sometimes is 
altogether erroneous. But their defenders may 
say, that this is rather a display of hostility on 
my part, than any effective application of the 
literary weapons of assault, or in more classic 
phrase, that like the sword of the prudent 
Neptune in Homer, my critical arms are in- 
tended to effect more by appearance, than by 
use. Such objections have long since presented 
themselves to my mind, and when I sat down 
to this Aristarchian employment, I had fully 
resolved on quoting author and book, page 
and line, but am prevented from the fulfilment 
of my purpose, by the well-grounded apprehen- 
sion on the part of my friend the Editor, that 
such metal might prove too heavy for his 
fairy bark, and must be reserved for some more 
solid quarto, than the fluttering pages of the 
D. L. G. 

There is also much room for improvement iu 
our general system of teaching Prosody. Vei"si/^«*i 
fication, which is pursued with perhaps mon -j 
than due attention in the sister kingdom, is mY ' 
too much neglected here. The cause of |Ehi^ 
neglect is probably an opinion, that the ol§r^'' 
of Versification is to make poets even mi 
Miner vd^ and hence it is not surprising that il 
utility is denied. But verse compositipns have 
no such lofty pretensions; they ain^ at the 
more hiumble objects of facilitating the attain- 
ment of a knowledge of the metres,' assisting 
the memory in retaining the qunutitiek and ac>- 
customing the mind to observe the pejraliarities 
of the language of ancient poetry. Nor b the 
care, which they require in the disposition and 
arrangement of the words, without its use — it 
forces upon the attention of the pupil that 
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thore is such a thing as music in language, and | 
that much of the effect of a composition de- ! 
pends on the harmonious arrangement of its 
parts ; it points out too the heuuty of an adap- j 
tation of the sound to the sense, and gives 
a greater delicacy to the ear. 

But I have played the critic long enough — 
diiudia pixa. Any other improvements that 
I have to suggest, I must defer until reno- 
vated hreath allows me to enter the arena 



for our ears. Weber's celebrated overture in 
C. closed a very delightfnl evening's perform- 
ance, and ^vas given with the greatest possible 
effect : it is indeed a sublime effort of genius, 
and elicited deserved applause ; the combination 
of sounds from the wind instruments was very 
grand. Mr. James Barton, as leader, only 
added to our pre-conceived ideas of his great 
talents. 



again — 



Mtdta interea vos delectabunt 



[We ourselves, who sit in the chair of the Editor, 
proposo to write an article on the mode of edurntion 
|>nr«uod in our national nuiversitv, as <*<»ntrasted with 
the syfteins in nse in the Engli^ih univei-sities, and 
other pertinent nh5<ervntioas there oncnt, in the next, 
or some very early number.-— Ed. 3 



THE DRAMA. 

On Saturday evening, the performances beinj? 
by vice-regal command, the Theatre presented 
a numerous and fashionable audience. Rob 
Roy and Black Eyed Susan were the pieces 
selected for the occasion ; in the former Mr. 
Macrcady enacted the stern and desperate out- 
law with all his wonted power. Our limits 
precluding us from a minute review of each 
night's performauce, we can only say, that the 
other characters were efficiently supported, with 
the exception of Mr. Shutter's Bailie, which 
we must denounce as a most ri<liculous carica- 
ture. In the afterpiece, the William of Mr. 
T. P. Cooke, and Miss Huddart's Susan, 
elicited general acclamation. 

On Monday evening, a ]Melo Drama, from 
the manufactory of Mr. Planche, called the 
the Brigand, was produced for the first time ; 
it w founded on the exploits of the famous 
Allessandro Miissaroni, who was represented 
by Mr. T. P. Cooke, hi a manner which 
entitles liim to much credit as a Melo Dramatic 
actor. He introduced a pretty air, called 
« Loves Ritomella," and acquitted with pecu- 
liar grace, in an Alh'mande, which he djmced 
with Mist* Garbois and Miss Glover ; the latter 
was warmly and deservedly encored. 

Much alteration appears to have been be- 
stowed in the getting up of tliis piece. The 
scenery is beautifully picturesque, and the 
various situations in which the bandit appear, 
are manacred vnih much skill and regard to 
proper effect. The dresses are also highly 
characteristic. We resetted to observe, on 
Tuesday night, that IVIiss Smithson's benefit 
was not so well attended as the merits of that 
lady entitled her to expect. 

We learn that the Pantomime of Harlequin 
and Ccch Robin is in preparation, in which 
Messrs. Paulo, Ellar, and Sutton are to sustain 
the piinripal piuts. It is also said, that Miss 
Jelk, the celebrated Siamese Elephant, will 
honor us with a visit in the Easter holidays. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNET. 
CA8TLECONNELL. 

Broad, but not deep, along- hiis rock.chofed bed. 
In many a sparkliiiff eddy winds the flood. 
Clasped by a margin of jrrp«»n nnderwood j 

A castled <*rag with ivy garlanded 

Sheer o'er the torrent frowns ; above the mead 
l)eBourgho*8 towers, erumMirig o'er many a rood, 
Stniul i;rAuntly out in airy solitude.— 

Back'd by you furrowed njountnin'«« tinted head. 

S4iund.« of far people, mingling with the fall 
Of waters, and the Hootning hum of Imm>« 

And Iark« in air, and throstles in the trees 

Steal on the listening ear — iuo<t musieal: 
While cottflge smoke goes drifting on the brewte. 

And sunny clouds are Hoatiug over all. 

A. DeV. 



MUSIC. 

The Phil- Harmonic Society held their 
weekly meeting last night at the Rotunda. 
The performances commenced with one of 
Haydn*8 fine symphonies, which was followed 
by an overture of Onslow's, which we do not 
recollect having heard before : the finale was 
very effective. Calcott's excellent glee, the 
Red Cross Knight, was admirably given by 
Mr. J. Barton and Mr. Rigby. A quintette 
by Ree» fiDll<wed, which was far too recherchi 



THE SONG OF THE LONELY ONE. 

I. 
Her only H«tener» were the learea, 
Whose multituib'.-i around. 
Hung silent in the nnon-tide nir, 
O'er Khadnwing the grnund. 
The deep blue sky looked through. 
The f»Hroe whcKse freshness then. 
Was shining into laughing eyes 
Amid the haunts of uion — 
Then, as h«'r solitude she knew, 
lliose broken wiji ^ots rharer grew. 

II. 
** If I loved thee," it-k the grave — 
When "mine other Sjjring, 
A Sftfter tbouffht of me, perhaps, 
Shnll for a moment bring — 
And »!•< greeur.«":ft thou shnlt hear. 
Is soon to rover what wjw dear: 
The many faults tliat yt eould win — 
Enclave a «oul like thine : 
A'k thM silenee did I love — 
Was all the triumph mine ? 

III. 
fiit be«ide the breathless lips. 
Ere they leave the light ; 
The ♦'mile you .«ou(rl»t will not be there^- 
The brightening of delight; 
But, tliey will not shrink, or wear 
Life's unkind, n»y!»t«T»ous air; 
I'he spell is broken — thou may *st stoop 
And nrepfi thine own thereon : 
The freezing fnnvo of fear's caprice, 
Will be for over gone. 

IV. 

If they loved theo! ask thorn then- 
Ask, If life indiM'd, 
At t/it/ frowi: could wither thus. 
Like a broken reed. 
Oh, lot'e! I nni ghid for thee. 
No answer then on earth will be: 
Glad that the »ufierings I have borne. 
Were never breathed to one : 
•Twould make thy breast a darker grare— 
After I am gone. 

V. 

Nor bend thou long that kingly mien. 

O'er the closed eye ; — 

Onee only whisper on my cheek — 

I was too young to die : 

Then go forth — the earth— the sea — 

The mind of man is field for thee, 

The heart of woman — all thou wilt. 

Below thee snbject lies ; 

Forge . the one eold snow.drop gone— 

Forget the wasted sighs. 

VI. 

And yet do not, most adored! 
Do not rue we met; 
Think kindly of me, laid to rest 
For a little yet 

Do not hate the flowers that grow- 
Here, beeause they used to blow— 
Bcneatii the smile and hand that once 
Made them strangely dear : 
Come and see them onee again. 
When I shall not be here : 



LYRICAL BOTANY. 
No. L 
standing in a fair garden, I can see 
Strange eharaeters and featiires in its flowers, 
And wiey, tho' inanimate they be. 
Their lives arc scarce less innocent than ours ; 
Whether reclined on beds, or nursed in bowers. 
Or looking wond'rous fiat against a wall. 
Or gay on window-stools in evening hours. 
Or blooming in full beauty at a ball: 
Id sooth, I can perceive no difl'erencv at alL 

Look at that flirt that every body knowt. 
See how she hangs her blowxy head and blusliea, f 
1 need not say that damsel is a rose. 
Nor tell the source of those unfading flushes— 
Nor drop a hint, on carmine or on brushes ; 
Perhaps you think her modest mien Is real Y 
Nonsense ! the griow that to her face thus rushes. 
Is paint, or apoplexy, or dii^play all. 
Or else her thoughts are warming with some *• boa« 
ideal" 

There is a lily near her, pale as death, 

" Oh! call it fair- not pale," she s^ems to say ; 

She sheds around her, a consamptive breath. 

Yet miiigU»8 with the gayest of the gay : 

I've seen »orae \iVw\ in as vain array. 

Tall, gawky sp«'ctres, with their cheeks of chalk, 

.Sitting near ga)«.llghts, at a church or play ; 

Ami freezing with their a««pects and their talk. 

Yet serupliug not the less with ** men in red" to walk. 

And here are coarse, red, country Peonies, 
And Hollynaks, uitn emr.icit[$ all about them. 
And J'toi-k.';, thfttpcera almost a^ stout as trees. 
I<eaning on latJif^ I'm siwe th«'y'd do without them. 
And here are Tulips, ayel I'd "never doubt them. 
Flaunting and flirt) ug, (nny, I !«■«: their pardons,) 
While bloody warriors, br.ive wheie none can ront 

theni. 
Stand fierce beside, lovers at once, and wardens ; 
I'm sure you've <»ftt'nj!4i'ensurh po^ii's in "the Gardens." 

But far apnrt from the-e, I mn»-k a ppot. 

Whence a rich perfume sweitens ev'ry gale. 

And there, as If »he snnglit t4) be forgo't. 

Or live uoveen, 'mid many a leafy vtil, 

A vh»let i» blooming in her dale. 

A irem of beauty! while crb'stial hues 

Shine o'er her boHom, and forgrt to pale. 

And evening's teitr, the only boon «'ie woos, 

l-oves to rest on her cheek, and sparkle there in dews. 

I'or R«ich, I've searche*! the flowry path of youth. 
And heard vain liope oft whimper,— "find it h^re ;" 
lint "^till ungravp'd, like some uiy-terious trutli. 
It VHni'*hes, wIhmi mo t I deem it m-ar: 
AJasI must isll we «igh for, thus appear 
A dream of blin*, not waken 'd to, helow, 
.\ my that stn\'i'n«, from Home uutravell'd sphere, 
'("bill cheers awhile, \x\X\\ evanoscent glow. 
Then sinks behind its clouds, and leaves a night of woe I 

S. S. R. 



LITERARY NOVELTIES, &c 

LIST OF NKW BOOKS. 
Ij^rdner's ryclo]M»dia, Vol. IV. Srott's Scotland, Vol. 
II. foolscap, 6s. b«»:ird«i — AI»Hrnet!iv'."* I.,octures uti tl»t» 
Theory and Practice of Surgery Avo. rt*. boards — Soy- 
m«nir on l)i-.'}i«e«j of the Ovuria,fivo. with n folio Atla^ 
of IMntcs, .£1. Is. hadia proofs £\. lis. 0*1 — I)up|»a'» 
'JVavrls on the ContiDeut, Sicily, and the I^ennri 
I.-landn, 8ecoud edition, royal 8vo. 18s. bnard-s — Max.« 
ims Ueflectiims, &r. lihno. *it. bo:n»l» — Tdemoir of Sir 
'W S. RatHe5,4to. .C2. V^. Od. b«:ira>— Pi unockV Gram- 
mar of Sacred Hl»tory, IHmo. 5s. fid. slu'rp — W<bstfr"t» 
lijdin D«'lecttiH, I2iuo. t^. fid. slu^ep — Shaw's History of 
the Chap*'! at Luton Park, imneri.tl folio, £A. 4-*. India 
prooftt, jEfl. firt. boards — lT»e Dominee's Lraary, pcwk 
Hvo. 3 vol"*. XI. 4h. boards— Deane on the Worship of 
the Serpent, ftvo. 12s. board!*— Newenham on Superfit^- 
tion, Hva 10a. fid. boards— The Pulidt, Vol. lit eleven 
nortraits, 8>'o. 8s. board.'^- Humphrie*s Discourses ta 
Youth, iHmo. as. ftd. boards— Lessoas in Ancient HI-*- 
tory, by a I^dv, 12mo. &. sewed— Atherstonc's Fall of 
Ninevelu Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. fid. board.H— Tucker'* Hf* 
cords of the Supreme Comt of Newfoundland, 8row 
I.^. boards — Fisher's Remains, by Brown, ftvo. l«>s, M. 
bpard^ — Family Oblation, or Prayej-s for DometttlQ 
Worship, l2mo. 5s. boards— The Drama brought to thto 
Text of Scripture, 12ma as. fid. board*— Hofland'K 
Stolen Boy, l8mo. 2^ 6d. half.bound— The Jewi^ 
Maiden, by the author of Ambition, 4 vols, l^ma £,U 
2s. boards— Maander*s Treasury of Knowledge; 
royal 18mo. Ts. fid. boards. 



Come! thy haughty eye will then- 
Have nothing more to fear. 



Z. Y. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. *c. 

We are more than grateftil to Z. Y. for her nu»s^ 
kind and lady-like communication. Such approval iA 
one of our In-tt and most pleasing rewards amid tli« 
toils and troubles of Editornh p. 

"From the fair author «>f the Painter forgotten, vre 
only n-k for time. We do not think the Lattii*^ ever 
ren<hed us. Zoilus O 'Growl thinks we are not 

I bitter enough i let him but write a book. We intreat 
forgi vene-in of a thousand and one kind Corropondeats^ 
to whom it is impossible to reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Cmuctsd with Litcrahire, the Arts, EdtMxOion, ^ 

WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



Works jo«t ready for nubH«Uion by Messrs. Colbum 
and B<«iitley, New BnrHngton-street, London ; and 
BoU by JOHN GUMMING, 16, Lom»r Orinond. 
qiuf, JDoblin, and all BookseUera in Ireland. 

In 3 Tola, post 8vo. 
/^LOUDESLEY. A Novel. By the 

Vj AnUior of " Caleb WilUams," 

NORTHERN FIELD SPORTS. Includinff a Per- 
sonal NamtiTe of a Residence in Norway and Sweden. 
By L. Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. Rvo. with numerous plates. 

CARWfeLL: or CRIME and SORROW. 1 vol. 
•TRAVELS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF PERU, 
ramprisW a Year's Residence at PotosL By Edmond 
Tem^, Itnigbt of the royal nnd di>»tin^ni8hed Order of 
ChailM 111. of Spain. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a map and 
■Bineroiw plates and tignettes. 

TALES of the COLONIES By W. Howison, Esq. 
Author of ** Sketches in Canada," &c. In 2 vols, post 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE of an OFFICER in 
the £n|{1iaH Army of Occupation in France. In 2 
Toki small 8to. 

FRESC ATI8, or Scenes in Paris. In 2 rols. post ftvo. 

CORRESPONDENCE and DIARY of PHILIP 
DODDRIDGE, D.D, The Third aud concludingr V«>- 
Edited from the OriffinaLs, by hist Great Grand- 



In one volume, 8vo. price Os. boards, 

XHE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES, illuB- 
trated by English Notes. By the Rer. J. R. 
sn. A.M. 
The Editor has endearotured to comprise in the notri 
..ie most aseful remarks of all the commentators on thi . . , 
play, and has made numeroos references to the work!« | j 



rpHE CHJIISTIAN EXAMINER, 

■ and CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, 
forMarrh, 1880. 



rnl Impr^^ivcmput of Ireliintl — On tliiQ 
^'iiiM L lit -H^ii i^imtte*' Pri'nrherF-^Haine Mltetmi — 

tlu, m«t.a^f„fre™.rl« of iarttK>con.me»U,«r, .ntM,l te^^^^ 



of modem critics, by whom the force, either of single 
words or of idiomatical expressions, has been illus. 
trated. 

London : Printed for James Dnncan, 97, Paternoster- 
row. 



ion, John Doddridge Humpliroys, Esq.. 

SIR RALPH EiSHER. or Memoirs of a Gentleman 
of the Court of Charles 11. In 3 vols. 

LFTTERS FROM NOVA SCOTIA ; containing 
Sketches of a Young Country. By Captain William 
Moorsoro. In I vol. small 8vo. with a map and plat(«. 

SCENES of LIFE and SKETCHES of CHARAC- 
TER. In 2 Tols. post 8vo. 

GERTRUDE, a Tale of the Ifith Century. 3 vols. 

TRAVELS in KAMTCHATKA, SIBERIA and 
CHrXA, By P. Dobell, Esa. Counsellor to his Impe- 
rial Migeaty uie Emperor of Russia. 2 vols, small 8vo. 
with plates. 



In two vols. 8vo. price £1. Is. boards, 

A SECOND COURSE of SERMONS 

XjL for the YEAR* containing two for each Sunday, 
nnoone for each Holvday, abridged from the most ero'i. 
ncnt IMvines of the Established Church, and adapted 
to the Service of the Day ; intended for the use of 
Families and Schools. Deaicat(>d by permission to the 
Lord Bishop of Londr>n. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman. 
A.M. alternate Morning Preacher of Bclgrave and 
Berkeley Chapels, and alternate Evening Preacher of 
the Foundling and Magdalen Hospitals. 

" There is no question which the clergy are more fre- 
quently asked, and to which they find It more difficult 
to give a satisfactcM'y replv than this — What Sermons 
would they recommend ror the use of a private fa- 
mily? We really think that Mr. Pitman's work bids 
fair to supply the deficiency which has been so much 
regretted.*^— Quarterh/ Thetthgittil Review. 

A Second Edition or the First Course is Just pub. 
lished, same price as above. 

London: Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster- 
row. 



THE UNITED SERVICE JOUR- 
NAL and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGA- 
ZJ.VE, for MARCH, 1830, price 2h. Od. Contents :— 
SkHrh of the Services of the late laent-Gcnoral Sir 
Heory Clinton, K.C.B. — Service afloat during the late 
War— Two Montlis' Recollections of the late War in 
%ain and Portugal, by a Private Soldier— Srpnery in 
the .St Lawrence— Memoir of Sir Cliarles Vin:rombe 
Pmroee, K-C.B.— Colloquies H-ith Folard— A Talc of 
tlie Spanish War— A Popular View of Fortification 
aod Gunnery, No. 2.— Thoughts on the CLx*-siflration 
of Shipe — ^Tnc Calmuc's Battlo Song— A Day's Journal 
« board a Transport— Anecdote of his lat<' Mijesty 
aiMl General Plcton— Great Guns on a Novel Coa'itruc- 
tioa—On the Reduction of Expenditure without redu- 
<ii!^ the EflBHency of our Naval and Military Force, by 
Sir Samnpl Bentham— Recollections in Quarters; a 
Karmese Adventure ; Bull Fisfht extraordinary — Naval 

R'winiscrtice* Foreign MUcelhuiy — General Corres- 

Mwdmcei Sir Charles Dashwood, and Sir Howard 
Dooglm, in reply to the Quarterly Review, on Break- 
iar tie Lii»©--Sy8tf»ni of the Co.ist Blockade — Military 
Brtabliriinwnt— American Ships of War— Reduction 
oftfc* Half-pay— The United Service Maseura— The 
Editor's Portfolio— General Ord**** and arculars— 
Xoothly Naral Regi?ti*r— Army Estimates for the 
y«r HOD— Oiueltes, &c. «ec. 

Henrr Colbum and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bur. 
liutoolfctrert, Ix>ndon; and sold by JOHN CUM- 
M ING, t& Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, aud all Book- 
aHkrrs m Ireland. 



In 4 vols. 6vo. new edition, with portrait, price 
£i. ids. boards. 

rpHE WHOLE WORKS of the Most 

1 Reverend Father in God Robert Lelghton, D.D. 
ArcKbishop of Glasgow. To which is prerixed an en. 
tire new Life of the Author. By the Ri'V. J. N. Pear- 
son, M. A. of Trinity Collecre, Cambridge, and Chap- 
lain to the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesloy. 

** It is a reproach to the present iigt^ that his valuable 
writings, breathing as they do the sublimcKt and purest 
spirit of piety, rich in beautiful images and clasidcal 
learning, throughout abounding in practical reflections, 
and all expressed with the sweetest and hiniple»t elo- 
quence, should have been neglected among us." — BH. 
tuh Critic, October, 182«. 

llie above may be had, compressed into 2 vols. £\. Is. 
boards. 

London : Printed for James Duncan, 37, Pntemoster- 
row. Also may be had, bv the same Author, 

A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY upon the First 
Epbttle of St. Peter, and other Explanatory Works, 2 
vols. 8vo. with a portrait. 18<<. boards, or compressed 
into one volume, 10s. Od. ooards. 



UH>Rtuiii*-a?— J b(? Pour Ltiwit-^'=:kr'l( Ui'ji of 
th- Irish Pi'S3«iiilrV"NtiL JV *.Th<* Br**tli('ra. IHr- 
-r-DUli-jTi e* on IniiiliPi-y— 'I be Uritlirh rriHc, 
K*. ! v.— Liin.kT'a Rei of J* of t l*ipiMTton> E%i»j^illti< tv 
\u .Vfnni, Ki\ Kut'iT-A »if lfnriK«;— Irrlnnd, m d \h*i 
Hbi!.iii\ forJivr Evits^-lViit^ Htft^Us rrom tlio Ht.-r^irj 
of Ui'liiiid^ a^rt'if^ i^rYi'if — J'or*'i.HTL lU^l!|pohiji tnti-ltj- 
gcTir-#'^Lir^nitry aiul >^{ii1fmei>phU*Hl rntrliiffi^iife— Do- 
nui'^Eij' Rt'liidiMi- l|]lf Jliiri>in'<'".Kcrli"Uf?^tind utid L-ni- 
vcsrr^Uy Irtli'Mip^TJfH^View nt TiiMt^ AfT^iir*. 

thihiia I PrSbt.'*! fttr WILLIAM CrUKY, Jun. oud 
Cfl. sf, UptN^r Siirkvillk^^^trpi'ti aud wjil hy Hurvt, 
Ch^'iiMvaod Co .^t Pniil'j I'hurrb-vnrd. Loftdun^ 

Si]ppliili n-'.^'i^ r'^- * -■ ■:■: -■ '" ' -'V-r Ul f 

or Ireland. 



I (iTv*X Uritsia 



London Umrersitii Magazine. 
Thii< dav is published, price 2s. 6d. 

THE LONDON UNIVERSITY MA- 
GAZINE for march. 

Content* : Charncti'r of Lord Bjrron— The Cobler of 
Munich ; a snle of a Golden Shoe — Legend of the North ; 
Sir Delavelle— On the Troubudout-s, No. 2— Kpiloguo 
to the Phonnio translated— A Drenm— The L^e of 
Walpurgcs, a German story— Iri>h University— Lavs 
of the Affection!*, No. 1 : She never told her /oire— The 
Bar versus the Stiure — Outlines of Geology — '1 he In- 
ventions of Wm. JiUkke^ painter and p<>et — Druidical 
Worship: Human Sacrihce — Personal Ilecol lections of 
Lieut. Col Spencer, Chnp. 4— 'i !ie Castle of the Draeh- 
enfelln. No. 2 — London University — Reviews— Cain 
the Wpnderer — The Christian Physiologist— Davy's 
Consolations in Travel — Beniay'^ German Grammar — 
T emington's Astronomy— Darley's Astronomy— Cam- 
brian Quiuterly Mn|ni/.ine — Lihrr.ry of E<-cle«i»stical 
Knowledge— University Intelligence— the Drama, &c, 
&c. 

I,nndon: Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co. WM. 
Ci; RllY, Jun. nnd Co. Dublin ; aud sold by all Book- 
sellers in Ireland. 

lately published, by P. BYIINE, 10, Collcge-green, 

HOMER'S ILIAD, first Ei^ht Rooks, 
Greek aud Latin; with English Notes. By 
L)r. Spilliui. I v<»l. 8vo, Vf, boards. 

5"^ This Work has met with a mo-^t fnvotirable 
rer<'i)tion from many of the best Classical Scholars in 
Dublin. 



In I vol 8vo. price lOs. 6d. boards, 

PRACTICAL DISCOURSES; a Sc- 
lection from the unpublished Manuscripts of t!ie 
late venerable Thomas 1 ownson, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Richmond, one of the Rectors of Malpu.-*. Cheshire ; 
and some time Fellow of St Mary Ma^diilon College, 
Oxford. Edited, and with a niographieal Memoir, oy 
John Lord Bishop of Limerick. 

** ITiey strike us to be neai'ly such Sermons as Ad- 
dison would have composed, had he been a clergyman." 
— TheoUtfficai Rerieie, No. a. 

London : Printetl for James Dnncan, 37, Paternoster- 
row i and John Cochran, 108. Strand. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. By John Lord Bishop 
of Limerick. 



Family Librarf/. 

This day is published, in one Volume, illustrated with 

plates and maps, 5s. 

XL of the FAMILY LIBRARY, 

_ , contRiniiJ^ the LIFK of COLUMBUS. By 
Washington Irving. Ahiidijed by him from his larger 
Work. 
John Murray, Alb«'mnrlp.<trept. 
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In 3 vols. Bvo. price £1. 4b. boards, 

MAHOMETANISM UNVEILED; 
an Inquiry in which the Arch-Heresy, its Dif- 
fewa and Continuance, are examined on a new Prin- 
dale tmdinir to rouflrm the evidences, and aid the 
■MiMMstlMn nf the Christian Faith. By the Rer. 
CMm Forster, B.D. Chancellor of Ardfert, and Ex 
■»ii.*f Chttplain to the Lord Bishop of Limerick. 

■'Tbe' reader will find the aul^ect of tlie Ishmaelitish 
JtmAJul ai the Arabian treated in a clear and convinc 
bg aaaDrr, by Mr. Forfter in his learned and valuable 
v«rfc, * M^hometBBism Unveiled*"— Quar^^rly Re- 
new, Ko. 83. 

"Fkaoi the DOTcHy of the view which is thus given 
«r Vahonetmiinn, and the ability di.«played by the 
ir we 9luiU be greatly mistaken if a serious dis- 
I of tba whole suhiject be not revived among the 
B of the coantTY."— Monthly Review, Aug. 

Printed for James Dnnean,??, Patemoeter- 



New Works, just pithH^od by Messrs. Colbum nnd 
Bentlev, New Ku»rM)pt*>Ti.-treet, London; and sold 
by JOllN CUMMIS'(;, Ifi, LoM-er Ormoud-quay, 
Dublin, and all Book.-eller* m Ireland. 

ARRATIVEofthe LATE WAR in 
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In 80 Yolnnies, with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
price in boards £8. Ss. 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER; a 
Description. Geographical, Histori.^al. and To- 
pographlcal, of the various Countries of the Globe. 
Eclitedby Joeiah Conder. 

The various Countries may be had separate, price 
3s. fid. per volume, n<'atly done up in boards. 

*' We speak within tlie most cautions bounds when 
we say, tuat in any volume of this work the traveller 
will find more of the actual materitU of which he stands 
in need— the real distinct matter-of-fact information— 
than in any ten vovages and travels to the same region. " 
— Literary Gasette. 

** No work can be found in oar language, or any 
other, equal to supply the place of the Modern Tra- 
veller." — Ifnd. 

•• It deserves a place in the library of every inquiring 
person who desires to become a«-'quainted with the 
latest state of nations, without the trouble of turning 
over a multitude of voyages and statistical works, ua- 
turally imperfect and partial, and, of course, sometimes 
contradictory and untrue.— if/icA-icoorf'ji Magazine. 

London : Printed for James Doucau, 37, Patemocter- 
row. 



_ . GERMANY and FUANCK. liy Lieut.-Geu- 
Ch.jrles Wi»Iiam Vane, Mnrquess of Londoadorrv, 
G.C.B. G.C.H. &c, &c. In one vol. with Map aiid 
Pl-.m. 

± Ihe MANNERS of the DAY. A Novel. In 3 
vols, p.jst ftvo. 

** rj;v>Hi>t la nmitio <]« lour temps a ne rien faire, et 
I'autn' moltie u faite ilen rioiiM." — Marmontel. 

a SYDENHAM: or MKMOIHSof a MAN of the 
WO It LI). In :J vol.-*. not -Svo. 

4. i he DIARY of llALPH THORESBY, Author 
of The History uf L^dp. Edited by the Kev. Jitneph 
Hnuter, F.*^ \. 2 v(»l-- po-t ^vo. WUli fine portrs-.it. 

fi. The lEMINISCENCESof HENUY ANGELO. 
1 h.' .*■>• o id .luU Cone' tiding volume. In 8vo. 

<5. LAvVHlE 'lc;iil); or the .^ETi I.EItS in the 
WOODS. By John Gait, E.>q. Author of 'ITie Ajt- 
shire I/<'irntees, AnusUs (»f the Pari.+b, Ke. 3 vols. 

7. nKCORUS of CAl'T. CLAPPERTON'S LAST 
EXPEDITION TO SOUTH KRN AFRICA. By 
Richard I^ander, his faithful Attendant, and the only 
surviving Member nfthat Expediti«m. 1 vols, posthvo. 
With illustrstioiH. 

a Ihe LIFE of MAJOR.GEN. Sir T. MUNRO, 
rt. K.C.B. late Governor «»f Madras. With Extrscts 
•'rom hbi Cor-'espondence and Private Papers. By the 
R »v. Mr Gleig. 2 vols. 8vo. 

9. TKAVhj.Sto riMBUCTOO, and other Part" of 
C'entnil Africa, durinir the Ye»irn l>*-24, .% (>, 7, nnd 8. 
Bv Rene Caillie. t> lol . 8vo. With a Vap < f ih»' Route, 
a View of Timbuctoo, and other Plates representing 
the BiiiMing« of th-f Citv. ^ 

10. RANDOM RECORDS, fly George Colnmn, the 
Younger. Dedicated, by gracious permission, to his 
Majesty. In 2 small vols. 8vo. 

11. Ihe ADVENTURES of an IRISH GENIXE- 
,MAN. Written by Himself. 3voU. 
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lodTolfi. poatfiro. 

DARNLEY, a Novel. By the Author 
of *' Richelieu,'* a Tale of the Court of Prance. 
Among other hifttorical personng-es who fig-itre in this 
"Work are : Henry VIII.— Frnncin I.— Lady Katherine 
Bulmer— CardiuRl Wolsey— llie Duke of Buckingham 
— Duke of Suffolk— Lady Conntance de Qrey— -Lord 
Derby— The Earl of Surrey— Lord T. Howard— Lord 
Mont4i|ni^— The Earl of iJevonahlre— Sir Wm. Cedl, 

*' An animated and gorgeoun picture of the times : 
"we cannot iniHgine a period better suited to the pen of 
the Noveliat." — Literanf GazftUi. 

** A story that perhaps surpas.^^ any similar Work 
that ha8 ever H|)peared, with the exception of Ivanhoe." 
— Momina; JnumaL 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bontley, 8, New Bnr- 
IlngtAn..8tr«eL London; and sold by JOHN CUM. 
MING, 16, Lower Orraond.quay, Dublin, and all 
Booksellers in Ireland. 

Selectioni from PUny^i Natural Hutoryf for Schools. 
This day is published, in 12m o. price 4s. 6d. neatly bound, 

T7XCERPTA EX CAII PLINII SE- 

JZi CUNDI HlSrORIA NATURALI, IN USUM 
SCHOLARUM. Notas adjecit Giliklmus TiraxBR. 
In nova Infftitutione Novocantrensl Prwiector. 

jf5* Some of the useful objects of this selection from 
the work of the Elder Pliny, are to supply an agreeable 
and profitable addition to the books calculated for the 
higher forms in our public schools, and also for some 
of the classes in our nnivorsities and ncademicHl insti. 
tiitions, and at the same time to put into the hands of 
naturalists in general a portAble book of reference to 
the roost important passfCreti in Pliny. 

Ixtndon : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Pater, 
noeter.row : where may be had, in 16mo. the 7th edi. 
tion, price 2b. 6d. half.bound, 

AN ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
BIBLE— to which is added a short Sketch of .Scripture 
*" " 'or the use of 
Turner, of 



Biography and Chronology, with Mans, forthe use of 
Young Persons. By the Rev. William 
Nowcnstle.npon.Tyne. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9. D*OUer.ttreet, Dub- 
lin, aud liy all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Life of Galileo. 
Noa. LXII. LXIIL and XLVIL of the Library of 
Uaeful Knowledge, comprising . 

rpHE LIFE OF GALILEO, with 

JL lUufltratioas of adranoement of Experimental 
Philosophy. 

Baldwin and Cradock, London. By whom are pub- 
lished under the Superintendence of tno Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 

Nos. I. II. and IIL of a Series of Maps, ancient, and 
price Is. each Number, plain ; and Is. no. coloured. 

In the combined characteristics of aa*uracy, beauty 
and cheapnesa, no Atlaas published in any country can 
be compared with thia. 

Nos. I. 11. and IIL of the Farmers Series of the Li. 
brary of L'seful Knowledge, commencing with the 
Horses, price 6d. each. 

The Volumes completed of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge arc— History of Greece, in nine Numbers, 
at Gd. or price 5s. in boards ; and the first Volume of 
Natural Philosophy, price 88. board:*, or in 15 Nos. con. 
tainiug the Prelunmary Treatise^ Mechanics, Hydros- 
tatics, HrdrauUcs, Pneumatics, Heat, Optics, Polarixa. 
tion of Light, and a copious Index and Glossary. 

SoldbyW. F. WAKEMAN, 9. D'OUer^treet, Dub- 
lin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Univertal Dictionary of the Latin Language. 

In two very large volumes, royal 4to. price £6 Ifis. 6d. 

in canvas boards, 

TOTIUS LATINITATIS LEXICON 
consillo et cura JACOBI FACCIOLATI, opera 
«t studio .£GIDII FORCELLINI Alumni Semiuarii 
Patavinl, lucubratum, Edi-lit^ Anglicam interpreta* 
tionero in locum Italicie, subntitult ; appendicera Pata. 
vinam lexico, paraim intertexuit; paucade auo, dis- 
tinctione per obelos fa«-ta, hue atquellluc sparsit; Auc- 
tarium denique et Horatii TersuUini dc Particulis 
lAtinn Oratlonis Libellum, etiam Gerrardi Siglarium 
Romanum et (fesnerii Indicem Etymolopcum n4jecit 
Jacobus Bailey, A. M. Regise Societatis Literartuu 
Sociufl. 

{:^ In this Edition the Appendix of Joseph Furhu 
nettb has becjt incorporat4>d, together with some addi. 
timis by the Editor ; neither is the English which hnt 
l>een introduced confined to the Italian passages of the ; 
foreign editfomi, but it has been inserted in other' 
places as well ; exceedingthe other, as It does, by more j 
than double uie amount A new appendix has been 
Added, consiAting of the following articles : — ' 

1. A Supplement of more than Twenty Thousand 
Words ; now first collected by the Editor. 

'2. Turseliinao's Treatise on the Particles of the Latin 
language ; the Gonnan being turned into English. 

a Gerrard's Siglarium Romaniun ; being the most 
<*omplete explanation extant of the Characters and 
Letters which occur in the Latin writers, and on the 
Roman Marbles, Stones, Coins, and other relics of 
antiquity. ' 

4. Gcsncr's Etymological Index ; in which all the 
words of the Latin language are arranged under their 
resrM'ctive rooth. 

• 'Ihe merits of the original work are too generally 
known to need being particularised in an Advertise- 
ment; and the effect wnich has been produced by the 
pre^seut edition up«m the prices of the Foreign onj's, 
proves iudisputably that no edition of this book. how. 
ever RMritorious in other resjiects. will ever sell gene- 
rally in thi*) country, except it be in an English dress. 

London : Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
Bostcr-row, and W. Pickering, Chancery-lane ; Sold 
by W. F. WAKEMAN, », D'Olier.street, Dublin, 
and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



This day is published, price 19i. 

THE SCHEME AND COMPLE- 
TION OF PROPHECY. Wherein its design 
f.n 1 use, together with its sense and applicaUon as the 
fftand fundamental proof of religion, Hpociallv adapted 
to all periods of the world, and all stages of tne church 
are considered and explained: togetlier with an In. 
Jiuiry into the Shekluah and the Cherubim in the Holy 
W Holies, and the Vision of the Prophets. By the Rev. 
John Whitley, D.D. T.C.D. Master of the School at 
Gulway. 

London : Printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington, St 
Paul's Church-yard. SoldbyW. F. WAKEMAN, 9, 
lyoiier-atreet, Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Works publbihed by Blackie, Fullarton, and Co. Glas. 

fow : and A. Fullarton and Co. Edinburgh : and sold 
y W. F. WAKEMAN, », D'Olier-street, DubUn j 
and by all Booksellers in Ireland. In one voL 12mo. 
price 4s. 

J IFE ON BOARD A MAN-OF- 

JLi WAR : including a Full Account of the Battle 
of Navarino. By a British Seaman. 

'* 'When I was on board the Tremendous.*' 

Jack Burgeu. 

BUCHANAN'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, with 
Notes, and continuation to the Union. By James 
Aikman, Esq. Portraits and Map. 4 vols. 8to. boards, 
£!i 4s 

ITieHISTORY of SCOTAND, ft-om the Union to 
the present time. By John Struthers, illustrated by 
16 Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. bds. JCl 5s. 

BOLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, with Life and 
NtKes. By James BelL Illustrated by 10 Maps and 
Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. £1 li^. 

ROLLIN'S ARTS and SCIENCES of the AN. 
TIENTS, with Notes. Containing whatever is most 
valiwble in the Works on the Arts aud Sciences, pub. 
Ushed since the time of RolUn. By James BelL With 
Plates, I vol. 15s. 

These Volumes contain the whole 12 Volnmea 8vo. 
of the original, and new matter eaual to other fonr. 

•♦ The edition now before us will be found peculiarly 
valuable, ^m it Mnbraeee In the form of Notes, much 
essential information. And we have no hesitation in 
declaring our «>pinion, that, in consequence of the in. 
trodurtion of this new feature, this edition bids fidr to 
be not only the clieapest, but, what is of miu'h more 
importance, the best that has yet issued from thepresa." 
^Oriental Herald. 

"The present edition must be pronounced to be 
vastly superior to all former ones." — Ewtng. Mag. 

** We think tliis edition of RoUin well deserves to 
supersede its predecessors." — Ati^itic Jottmal. 

MOSHElftTS CHURCH HISTORY, translated by 
Maclaine. I'he 6 vols, complete In Two, bdn. \66. 

** The historian, Mosheim, is full, rational, correct, 
and moderate."— GiAAon. 

JOSEFHUS' WORK& By WTiiaton. IMapa and 
Plates. 4voU. ftvo. bds. £nOs. 

The CASQUET of LITERARY GEMS, with En. 
gravings. 2 vols. 12nto. bda. 17s. 

The CASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS, Second 
Series. 2 vols. l2mo. bds. 17s. 

A Selection from the First Series, in 5 vols, voyal 
4Pmo. half.bound, 12s. M. 

" We do not know any work of the same price, which 
we could name as containing greater attractions than 
the Casquet of Literary Gems, to whi4*h we give no 
nnall nraise, when we sas that its contents fully justify 
the title bestowed upon it " — Athentrum, 

" The Ca.H4iuet of LiU'rary Gems is the mo^ perfect 
selection witn which we are acquainted." — Free Press. 
FOREIGN TALES and TRADITIONS, selected 
chiefiy from tlu« Fugitive Literature of Germany. By 
George G. Cunningham. With Engravings. 2 vols. 
l2mo. bds. 15e. 

*■ We esteem the Tales and Traditions a work entl. 
tied to be, and likely to prove very popular."— £(fi;i. 
Lit. Jour. 

** We are bound to say that it is one of the best se. 
lections we have met with." — Scot. Lit. Gax. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in Mi. 
niature, with the addition of several Thousand Words, 
and the Pronunciation on the basis of Walker. Sub. 
joined, is a Concise Heathen Mythology, with nume. 
rous other useful Tables. By William Maver. Third 
Edition, bds. Ss. 

The SCRIFrURE STUDENT'S ASSISTANT ; 
being a Complete Index, and Concise Dictionary of the 
Bible. By the Rev. John Barr. Author of Catechetical 
Instmctions on Baptism, and tne Lord's Supper. 12mo. 
Second Edition. a«. 6d. 

The Same Work, in 4to. to bind with Family 
Bn>Iec Si. 



Morol amd Religious Reading. 
Handsomely printed In 2 vola. small 8va price Ifis. 
boards, a New Edition, thoroughly rwriaed and cor. 
rected, of 

-Tt/fORNING COMMUNINGS WITH 

XtX GOD; or. Devotional . Meditations for every 
Day of the Year. Translated from the original Ger. 
man of Christian Christopher Sturm, author of ** Re- 
flection!*," &c. By William Jolin.stone, A. M. 

^^ Ihis is the nrst translation into tl^liith that has 
ever been made of thei^e Devotional Mi'ditations of 
Sturm ; they arc every way worthy of the Author, and 
deserve a place near the beautiful Reflections of Fc- 
nelon. 

CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE SUFFERINGS 
OF JESUS CHRIST ; In a Series of Devotional Ex- 
ercises, with an Explanatory Paraphrase of the Go»pel 
Narranve. By the Same. Printed nniform with the 
preceding, with a Memoir and a Portrait of Sturm. 
Price 9s. boards. 

SERMONS SELECTED and ABRIDGED, chiefly 
from the tess-known authors, together with Transia. 
tions from Bossuet, Massillon, Monraorel, and othw 
celf'^rr.frri Fn-r-h Pronchers, both Protestant and Ca. 
thohr— 4Mlii|rttHl L lly to the EpL<(tle, Go»<pel, or 

Fir'-t Ix'M-mi, i.j - ' e several Seasons of the Year, 
anil arranfred fur i ii ily Use. By the Rev. Samuel 
Cbipham, M. A. lii.r^^r of Gussage, St Michael's, Dor- 
se! . At\ Th«' Fifth I<:>lition. iu two large and closely 
priitti-^ f*>H, Tok prin'j' 248. boards. 

.^LHMiiKR KXPL ANATORY and PRACTICAI^ 
on t Jm 1 f mt T \- V I N v; A RTICLES. By the Rev. T. 
Wiiitp, D r.L t hipkia to H.R.H. the Duke of Glou. 
cefTkT. In H thick ►^vn volume. 16s. board*. 

'S Hf: HIHSTCHH "t The CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Bj .r R H f ttf N^it^H. iH. rt.D. of Su Mary Hall, Oxford, 
Vk .ut of ^u.*lh ::':.%, J!. : ks. Part 1 st, to the Restoration 
of the Church and Monarchy in 160& In 2 vols. 8ro. 
price 26s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the RISE and EARLY PRO- 
GRESSof CHRISTIANITY: comprising an Inquiry 
into its true Chanu'ter and D«»Hign. By the Rev. SamiuM 
Hinds, M.A. of Queen's College, and Vii-e. Principal 
of St. Albim's Hall, Oxford. In 2 vols. Rvo. price 21a. 

A PREPARATION for the LORD'S SUPPER. 
With a Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for 
the Use of Ladies. By the Same. Second Edition. In 
a neat pocket volume. 2h. bound; or, in a imperior 
manner. a». 6d. in black nilf, Ss. in moro<*co, ft*. 

LETTERS TO A FRIEND, on the Evidenres, Doc- 
trines, and Duties of the Christian Religioo. By 
Olinthus Gregory, LLD. The fifth edition. In 2* 
vok. 12mo. with many Additions and Corrections. 
Price 14s. 

London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Pater. 
noster.row; Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 0, D*qik?r- 
street, DuDlin, and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Montgomery's new Poem. 
In poet Svo. price Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 

SATAN, a Poem. By the Author of the 
/'Omnipresence of the Deity." 

** Mr. Montgomery has displayefl wonderful powera^** 
— Literary Gazette. 

** The poem abounds with passages of beauty and 
sublimity, which have few parallels in modern times.** 
— Gentleman*s Magaxitte. 

•• No conception can be more grand, more truly anb.. 
lime, tlian such a being contemplating 'all the kiiig. 
doms of the earth, and the glory of them,* lookitig- 
down on th«' changes of realm and the chanc«v of time, 
with the haughtiness of an immortal spirit who knew^ 
him>«t>lf superior t«) .-uch vicisfcitudes. These feelings 
Mr. Montgomery l*< displayed with great power, and 
with appiUling effcH."— Low/ttH Umrt^sity MagasrsMe. 

Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate.«tre<»t ; 
and sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'6Uer.»treet, 
Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Thb day is publish^ in Svo. price As. a new edition of 

A FAMILIAR SURVEY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION; and of History. 
Hs connected with the Introduction of Chri'«tiauHv, and 
with its ProgresH tn the present time. Inti-ndecl pri. 
mariiy for the Use of \ oiing Persons of either twx, 
during the course of public or private Education. By 
Thomas Gisborne, A.M. 

** Jesus saith to Peter — Simon, son of Jonaa^ lorest 
thou me ? He saith unto him—Yea Lord, thou knoweet 
that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him — Feed my Uumb«. ** 

Dublin : Printed for A. and W. WATSON, M. 
KEENEandSON, J. CUMMING. R.M.TIMS, W. 
CURRY, Jun. and CO. and W. F. WAKEMAN | and 
Sold by idl Booksellers in Ireland 



Dublin : Pablished for the Proprietors every Satwrday 
Morning, at No. 10, D'Olier.street.— Sold by Hi nrr» 
Chance and Co. St Paul's Church. Yard, Londok ^ 
C. Brntham, and Co. Ixird-Street, Ln Baeooi. • Joun 
Bovn, George'9.Street, EmNBuaoa : John Lumadkx, 
Quecu.Street, Glahuow : aud bv all other Booksel- 
lers i and in Ireland, by the Clftrlu of the Roada. 

J.S. FOLDS, Printer, fi6, Gt StnuMUStrect. 
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THE IRISH IN LONDON. 

Tmkt ny there are thirty thoumid of as in 
Loate* and w^ own estimate does not abate 
jM vait of the number. — certee we swarm 
erery where, and whwesoerer we are. planted, 
IjlEMreim potato, we do exceedingly ioeream 
■ad wiUqily. *Twa9 bat the other day that 
we vealved to peep vf a long narrow pwsage, 
with «■■!! houses on either s^ a cul de sac, 
]$nSag out of the street which connects the 
sad of Oxford-street with the church o/ St. 
Giles. It seemed to us that we saw about a 
.UMsmiid children of all ages, from three years 
to thirteen, tumbling about in various directions 
nd dirersions, and yoci£Brating to one another 
in the true Monomian dlalectl We thou^t of 
Malthus, and shut our eyes. We defy anlrish- 
BSB in London to forget his country^ even if dis- 
posed thereto, which indeed they seldomi are, as 
tium wto do notTcmember it for praise, keep 
it in nund as a fertile subject of Hbuse ; but in 
.ipj case he coold not forget it, sinqe froni the 
makers of mpeethm of ^"^ aloqii^iee in the 
House of Parliunent, to the readers of 
speeches of d^ng penitence, falsely purport- 
iig to have been uttered at the front of New- 
nte, the loudest and most con^icuous are all 
Iriik ItisarniatterofmarTel,aiidpf7Uitk»al 
eoagratulation, that so few Irish are hanged 
bLcaidoD— 7-of aD maimer of whimsical and 
liotdos .offences on thebr part, there is, indeed, 
no end, insomuch that some of the police 
offices on a Monday morning, would, as.»we 
are told, almost cheat one into the belief^ that 
ve were in some magistrates* office of the 
peaceful realm of Tipperary, on th^ day after 
sfiuror" pattern;** but these are all trifling 
matters of broken heads or the like, arising out 
of liquor, or of love, which comes to the same 
things as it is all intoxication : but the horri- 
ble dehb^nste offences — ^the premeditated plun- 
doMg in the nkht — the cutting of old 
womens' throats m>m ear to ear, .and the 
cautious scrutiny, with the still reekhig fingers, 
of ^ old woman's pouches, until each sove- 
reign aiid.suqieoce is carefully extracted — all 
thb part oi this strange world's business, is in 
London generally lefl to the cooler h^its of 
the nadrtf. It sometiittes happens* indeed, 
doahUess from tiie national contusion of cha- 
racter, such as Mr. Moore prettily speaks of, 
jrith rderence to a letter of hb to Lord Byron, 
iilMWiin he a|i|>ears partly desirous of his lord- 
Aif9 friendsh^, and partly deshrous of putting 

him to death that our countrymen foi^t the 

nmmte distinctions of property which prevail 
in Eitfland, and, in a sudden unreflecting mo- 
mtnty.agpnnriate to themselves certain small 
matters wMch they suppose they stand in need 
of, without the ordinary preliminary arrange- 
ment of aa exchange of coin for the same. 

Such trifling peccadilloes, merely evince a 
want of sufllcient acquaintance with the gram- 
ftttttel construction of the possessive pronouns. 



Old Johnspn 9&id that learning the Latin 
grammar 'forms a principal epoch in the earlier 
stages of man's eiaptence» To be sure it does. 
T^Migh eaten-bread (Qy. EUm^bredfJ b soon 
foigotten* the knowledge of meum and tuum 
stidu to a philolcwist tlm>ugh life. 

These little mistakes, and taking ways of 
our countrymen, frequently occupy the atten- 
tion of certain sessional tribunals in Comi- 
tatu MiddlesexiA, and sometimes the oddest 
instances of national character, of simplicity, 
and absurdity and humour and pathos, tiiat 
can possibly be. supposed, are brought out 
at these trials. The strangest thiuff of all, to 
an Irishman, is, that the London Judges ^d 
Juries, and Barristers, seem to have no notion 
of, no sympathy with, these curious peculiari- 
ties : they see nothing in them but absurdity, and 
view with mingled contempt^ and compassion, 
that which wovdd.conirulse us with laughter, or 
make the tears flow to our eyes. Among the 
whxnisicf^nptions of the poor exUes from Mun- 
ster and .Connaujght who swarm in London, is 
the one, that the, puni^hmfii^t which the law 
awards f!|>r. offences, is ik^ payment or compen- 
sation which Uiey are required to make, when 
unluckily an ofience is detected; and this 
notion gives them frequently very strong im- 
prsssions-of the diran^oition bet«p«en the 
crime committed, ana the penalty inflicted. 

A man was tried, not very long ago, at the 
old Bailey, for stealing a^iiece of meat froip a 
butcher's ^op; he was convicted, and the Judge 
sentenced hin|i to be imprisoned for six months. 
** Arrah how long, my lord?** said the culprit, 
looking up at the Judge, with an air of incre- 
dulous surprise — «.For six months, prisoner.** 

« By J— — thin, it was a dear hit of mate," 
said the poor prisoner casting down his eyes, in 
utter astonishment and dismay, that eighteen 
pence wor^h of beef, should have been thought 
worth BO long an imprisownent. He qieasured 
his offence precisely by the value of what he 
had taken, and felt ais sentence to be an unjust 
one. 

It is in a place such as London, where the 
mass is enormous, and the variety of pursuits 
almost infinite, that we can best trace thence 
tional peculiarities of the several nations which 
send thebr inhabitants to the mighty coQgrega- 
tion, by comparing the relative positions wmch 
they take up. Looking at the occupations of 
the Lriidi in London, we shaU be led at once to 
conclude, that a mental and bodily activity — 
an ^>titude for quick exertion of the faculties 
of mind or body, marked them for the pecu^ 
liar services in which they are engaged. We 
do not mean this ex^ly in the flattering sense 
to our countrymen, that might at first sight be 
supposed — we do not mean that they possess 
this vigorous Quickness, in addititm to an equal 
quantity of ottier good* qualities with the peo- 
ple among whom they are placed — but instead 
of these qualities— instead of regularity, pre- 
cision, steadiness, and cdmness, Uiey have this 



capability for a kind of exertion which the 
English are either incapable of, or are un- 
willing to submit to. »^ Not only all the por- 
ters in London," said some smart person, «but 
all the re-j)orters also, are Irish.** This is 
much more true of the latter dass, than the 
former. When a man is wanted to dritver 
valuable parcels, exactness and «good secu- 
rity,^ are requisites more important than 
despatch, and then an Englishman is em- 
ployed, and you recognise hun by his apron, 
and his thick-soled boots; his pace of two miles 
an hour, and a piece of bread and cheese in his 
hand, and thus— 

He BmndMs at he goes, for want of tluNight 
But if you see a man with a burthen getting 
quickly along, and getting mU of peopUs* way^ 
sometimes stepping joff the foot- way, and some- 
times on it. egaiUf with his stodcipigs rather 
loose, and a coat which once was a gentle- 
man's coat, hanging, as I have heard a fellow 
say, in geometrp upon him-^that man yeu 
may be quite sure is Irish. Whenever a 
house has been bnrned, and is required to 
be replaced in a htirry — when a sewer is 
to be built, the building of which blocks up 
the street, and therefore is wrought at night 
and day, by sun-light and torch-light, till it is 
finished-— every labourer of them is talkim^ 
Irish. .For this the rogues are often well 
paid ; but they never get rich, and hardly even 
comfottablev in the seaose'in which the En^ish 
properly understand this word. Our Irish labour- 
er hardJy ever -increases his store of any-thing 
but children and perplexities — a non-accumuliu 
tive curse seems to cling to him with respect 
to all other things; he works, drinks, loves, 
laughs, fights, and dies— and there's an end — no : 
not an end altogether; for his lineage b sure to 
survive,, in. seventeen . sbns and danglers. Of 
the three duties of a man in thb woHd, as laiii 
doMTii hy master Larry Sterne, of Clonmel, in 
the county of Tipperary, an > Irish labourer 
in London generaUy has a share in the first, 
and b quite.sure to fulfil the last. 

The women seem as much indined to the 
sedentary occupations by which a small live- 
lihood may be. obtained, as the men are to the 
more active. We have held very interesting 
colloquies with about fifty-five thousand of the 
female apple and orange venders, who ocei^ 
the crnners of the streets in London; and w# 
never met with a single exception to the TcSfi of 
their being all from Munster. We love t<rask 
them, as the first question, « What' part of 
Munster do you come fVom ?" « County Cark; 
Sir,*' or « County LimVick, your honner," b 
almost sure to be the answer ; and not seldom, 
when we have b^^ed them into talk about 
the Shannon, or Rilworth Mountain, or the 
like, we have observed that something very 
like tears began to flow, and our sixpence 
would hardly be : taken, without an effort to 
ipake us have more than the worth of it in 
fruit 
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As ta the r«-porters, whooiy for BQch impor- 



tant geiitlomeii».w& have rathe* iMceremeniously foannk^ ckss, andpoverty ia ^0a to all raaan^r 
" ' This," • ' 



habtii of the Irish ^^eraUj, make th«Bi U|0 



forgotten, and therefore intreat the (Condescen- 
sion of their pardon, they are almost as luuU 
formly Irish as the applewomen ; and a cleyer, 
dashing, rattling 'set of fellows they are, and 
indeed must be, in order to get through their 
arduous duties. But, why are they almost ex- 
dusiyely Irish ? Because there is a bustle, a 
burnr, an energetic dispatch, necessary about 
this business — a dashing off-hand way, without 
being too particular as to exactness, and with 
a reaidy &iiey for gueBsiktf, for all of which the 
national character is peculiariy fitted. Again, 
there is a something literia^ as it is- thoi^ht, 
about it, and wo,, Insh, are so desperately ute- 
raiy every where but at home. 

Eyery «ie knonro that those who write for 



of temptations. This, however, is rather an tin- 
comfortable part of our subject, and, therefore 
here we shall pause for the present. 



The discovery of America is an event which 
appears ever new — the relation ofit never wea- 
ries. Whether it be perused in the antiquated 
style of the first narrator, or in the many ver- 
daily newspapers must have a rapid method of eions through which its romantic incidents have 



arranging and expressing their thoughts upon 
the revolving occurrencss of every day life, 
Well — this work is in London almost monopo- 
lized by the 'Irish. The Standard, Glooo, 
Courier, Star, Morning Herald) Saint Jameses 
Chronide, Atlas, and a scqre of others for 
aught we know, are edited by Irishmen. They 
** knock off a paragraph,*' while a sober English- 
man would be thinking of the best« references,^ 
and it does very well. The Times, to be sure, 
aeems often as if it had the aid of the heavy 
machinery of the steanv>engine, in writing its 
articles as well as m printing them, bat we are 
told there are none but English and Scotch 
about the writing department of that concern. 

We wish we could add the praise of intk- 
pendmiee to our notice of the Insh character in 
London, but we cannot. The Irish labourer 
submits to what the English labourer would 
not, and thereby entails a degree of contempt 
upon his class. We heard a shopkeeper in 
Chei^wide, asked once, why he employed an 
Irishman for his shop-porter, rather than a 
Londoner. « Why," said he, « I can do what 
I please with Pat, there, and I couldn't do so 
with one of our fellows. When he shuts up the 
shop, I tell him to nmke his bed under the 
counter there, and so he does, and there he 
lays, and takes care of the shop, and he*s quite 
at hand to open it in the nuxmin^ I couldn't 
get an Englishman to do that'* We felt rather 
tmcomfortable to hear a man talk this way.- 
-^^ Is thy servant a dog,** that thou shouldst use 
him thus? 

The great diffisrence between the Irish and 
Eufflish, and the great superiority of the latter 
in ah mere matters of business, seem^to con- 
sist in this, that they possess a methodical 
steadiness of procedure, arising out of a com- 
plete concentration of the mind upon the one 
idea that occupies it for the tine, which is 
Utterly unknown U> our countrymen. Send 
«Q English servant of a message, and were it 
only for a shilling's worth of cheese, he looks 
neither ta tha right head nor to the left, but 
plods steadily oa» with cheese in all his thoughts, 
tin he has secured and d^^ted in your cup- 
board, the \Miedxfer Parmesan. The Irish- 
maiiy on the oontnury, would stare into every 
shop "^dndow, and lu^ea to every fiddler and 
piper on the way, and possibly come badi tipsy, 
Vfiih Stilton or GloSter instead. 

A« for the higher occupations, ihey say in 
IiQudesi» that we Irish are too much a kind of 
Uteiary Swiss, and will write on any side for 



lAuch of this, hut it^ not oenfined to the Irish 
•— eA;ept that it must be admitted tha careless 
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been transferred from generation to generation 
to the present day, it still rivets attention. The 
narrative now before us has peculiar charms ; 
it combines the elegancies of the imagination 
with the sterling soUdity of truth. Seldom has 
a writer, long accustomed to wander uncon- 
trolled through the fairy enchantments of 
fiction, entered upon the beaten path of ri 
fikcts with so good a ^^ace. The reader is led 
along through the series of wonderful events, 
with a rapidity and ease not often enjoyed by 
those who prefer the study of historical reidities 
to the fascinating delusions of romance. 

With the great leading facts of the lifb of 
Columbus, every reader is acquainted. These, 
of course, we pass over, though far from being 
devoid of interest. We would rather dwell a 
little on two great moral pictures this work 
affords; one exhibiting the corruptions, the sel- 
firimess, the meanness, the tortuous deviations 
from rectitude, the destitutiott of moral feeling 
in the' higher orders of society, duHng that 
period, as displayed in the treatment of Colum- 
bus, by kings and courtiers ; — we hope we now 
live in better days :-^the other, the undeviating 
magnanimity with which this g^reat man bore 
up against the inceraant storms of persecution, 
with which he was assaOed from the first mo- 
ment of the announceinent of his gigantic pro- 
ject, till the close of his life. Sure^ it requires 
to be told over and over agaiif, in order to be 
credited, that the individual who laid the wealth 
of half the world at the foot of the throne of 
Spain, lived in trouble, and dibd in B6rrow and 
distress. We wish we could extract at length 
the affecting picture of this great and ill-treated 
man's last struggle against his penevering ene- 
mies. Disappointed in his hope of being re- 
stored, by means of repeated written applica- 
tions, to the honors and wealth to which he 
was entitled by services and compact, he deter- 
mined on a journey to the Spanish court, then 
held at Segovia. " He, who a few years before 
had entered the city of Barcelona in triumph, 
attended by the chivalry of Spain, and hailed 
with raptiire by the taiuititude, now arrived at 
the gates of Segovia, a wayworn, melancholy, 
and neglected man j oppressed even more by 
sorrow, than by his years and infirmities.'* — 
Ferdinand, (for his great protectress, Isabella, 
was now no m6re,) received him with many 
professions of loudness, • but with those coldj 
ineffectuaf sndlcs, which pass like wintry sun. 
^ne over the coun^hnce, and convey no 
warmth to the heart.*' Many months were 



payntent Ptfhaps there is something too passed by Cohimbus in painful and humiliating 



solicitation. He endeavoured to hear those 
delays wift pattence, but he had uo longer the 



pl^rslctl itrsngth and the fl4orioiui a^dcbations, 
wlueh had once sustained him titfoagh his long 
application at this court. He was again con- 
fined to his bed by a return of the gout, aggra- 
vated by the irritations of his spirit. From his 
couch of anguish he addressed one more a]q>eal 
to the justice of the king ; he no longer peti- 
Uoned for himself, but for his son, Diego.-.^ 
He entreated that his child might be appointed 
to the government of which he himself had been 
so wrongfully deprived. 

This petition was treated by Ferdinand, with 
his usual evasions ; he even endeavoured to 
prevail on Columbus, to waive his claims to the 
dignities to whidi he was entitled in the New 
World, and to accept in lieu thereof, Utles and 
estates in Spain. Columbus rejected the pro- 
posal wiA indignation, and firom the bed on 
which he was confined, addressed a letter to hie 
constant friend, the Archbishop of Seville, ex- 
pressive of bis despair. This was his lost effort. 
His illness, the effect of combined sufferings of 
mind and body, increased with irresistible vio- 
lence ; he settled his worldly afiairs, resigned 
himself to his God, and expired. Such was 
the end of the discoverer of half the world ! — 
Thanks be to Solomon, or to him who inspired 
Solomon rather, who has prepared us to bear 
up during the recital of such a heart-sickening 
detail of courtly ingratitude and perfidy, when 
he warns us, in the book of Proverbs, not to 
put our trust in kings. 

To dwell upon the style of Washington 
Irving, would be little better tlian loss of time. 
His writings are now in every body's hands.r-.- 
Next to Walter Scott, he is, perhaps, the best 
known, and the most generally sought after, 
among the writers of works of imagination, and 
we have already said, that he has here given his 
fancy free play, to iiyr as language is concerned, 
without prejudicing the cause ot' historical ve^ 
racity. Yet the manner in which he contrasts 
the commencement of Columbus's first expedi- 
tion, when all was doubt and apprehension, and 
alarm, with his subsequent departure from 
S|Jain, after he had realized the o^ect of his 
golden anticipations, is too striking to be passed 
over. The former of these events is thus des- 
cribed: — 

"When Columbus arrived at Palo6,andpre.- 
sented'himself once more before the gates of 
the convent of La Rabida, he was received 
with open arms by the worthy Juan Perez, and 
again entertained as his guest. The zealous 
friar accompanied him to the parochial churdu 
of St. George, in Palos, where OolumbiiB 
caused the royal order for the caravals to be 
read by a notary public, in presence of the 
authorities of the place. Nothing could equal 
the astonishment and horror of the people o€ 
this maritime community, when they h^rd of 
the nature of the expedition, in which they 
were ordered to engage. They considered the 
ships and crews demanded of them in the light 
of sacrifices devoted to destruction. All the 
frightful tales and fhbles with which ignorance 
and superstition are prone to people obecnro 
and distant regions were conjured up concern- 
ing the unknown parts of tne deep, and the 
boldest seamen shrunk from such a wild and 
chimerical cruise into the iiildemess of the 
ocean. 

Repeated mandates were issued by the 
sovereigns, ordering the magistrates of Palos^ 
and the neighbouring town of Moguer» to press 
into the service any Spanish vessebi and creio» 
they might think preperi and thrctttemng m^tir^ 
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I wen thrown into complete confuMon : 
tnnraHs and altercations took placeyljut nothing 
of conseqncncc was effected. 

« At length Martin Alonzb Pinson, the 
wiftHhy and enterprising navigator, who has 
puninhrapnts ot. all who should prove refractory, 
if was all in vain; the communities of those 
already been mentioned, came forward and en- 
gaged personally in the expedition. He and 
hfs brother Vicente Yanez Pinzon, who was 
likewise a navigator 6f great courage and abi- 
lity, possessed vessels, and had seamen in their 
employ. They were related to many of the 
seafanng inhabitants of Palod and Moguer, 
and had great influence throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. It is supposed that they furnished 
Colnttibus with funds to pay the eighth share of 
the expense, which he had engaged to advance. 
They furnished two of the vessels required, and 
determined to sail in the expedition. Their 
example and persuasions had a wonderful effect ; 
a great many of their relations and friends 
agreed to embark, and the vessels were ready 
for sea within a month after they had engaged 
in their enterprise.** 

• • • • • 

<« The squadron being ready to put to sea, 
Columbus confessed himself to the Friar Juan 
Perez, and partook of the conmiunion, and his 
example was followed by the officers and crews, 
conunitting themselves, with the most devout 
and sheeting ceremcmials, to the especial guid- 
ance and protection of heaven, in this perilous 
enterprise. A deep gloom was spread over the 
whole comronnity of Palos, for almost every 
one had some relation or friend on board of the 
sqnadron. The spirits of the seamen, already 
depressed by their own fears, were still more 
cast down, at beholding the affliction of those 
tfcey left behind, who took leave of them with 
tears and lamentations and dismal forebodings, 
as of men they were never to behold agsun.** 

Now for the second expedition ; the Mdorado 
side of the medal : ^ 

** The departure of Columbus on his second 
voyage of discovery presented a brilliant con- 
trast to his gloomy embarkation at Palos. On 
the 25th of September, at the dawn of day, 
the boy of Cadiz vras whitened by his fleet. 
There were three large ships of heavy burden, 
scad fourteen caravals. The number of persons 
permitted to embark had originally been mnited 
to one thousand ; but many volunteers were 
allowed to inlist without pay, others got on 
board of the ships by stealth, so that eventually 
a2>out 1500 set sail in the fleet. All were 
full o( animation, and took a gay leave of their 
frieiids, anticipating a prosperous voyage and 
triumphant return. Instead of being regarded 
bj the populace as devoted men, bound upon a 
dirk and desperate enterprise, they were con- 
templated with envy, as favoured mortals de- 
stined to golden regions and delightful climes, 
-where nothing but wealth, and wonder, and 
enjoyment awaited them. Columbus moved 
among' the throng accompanied by his sons, 
Diego and Fernando, the eldest but a stripling, 
who had come to witness his departure. — 
Whererer he passed, every eye followed him 
wHli admiration, and every tongue extolled and 
blessed him. Before sunrise the whole fleet 
was under weigh ; the weather was serene and 
|if o yiti on% ana as the populace watched their 
porting aails, brightening in the morning beams, 
tbey looked forward to their joyful return, laden 
wiihHii^treaMires of the new world.'* 

Ooe extract more, and our limits oblige us 



to have done : it is a contrast between civilized 
and savage society ; we Europeans, being of 
course, the civilized — they, the West Indian 
natives, the sa^'age group. Something in the 
style of old ^sop*s waggish tale of the Lion 
and the Sculptor. Yet, after all, in this case, 
we think the lion has somewhat the best of it, 
even in the representation. To commence 
with the savage: — 

" Three houses had been ^ven to the ship- 
wrecked crew for their residence. Here, living 
on shore, and mingling freely with the natives, 
they became fascinated by their easy and idle 
mode of life. They were governed by their 
caciques with an absolute but patriarchial and 
easy rule, and existed in that state of primitive 
and savage simplicity which some philosophers 
have fondly pictured as the most enviable on 
earth. « It is certain," says old Peter Martyr, 
« that the land among these people is as com« 
mon as the sun and water ; and that * mine 
and thine,* the seeds of all mischief, have no 
place •mth them. They are content with so 
little, that, in so large a country, they have 
rather superfluity than scarceness ; so that they 
seem to hve in a golden world, without toil, in 
open gardens, neither entrenched, nor shut up 
by walls or hedges. They deal tanly with one 
another, without law8> or books, or judges.** 

Columbus himself, in another place, gives 
them the same character. « These people,'* 
s!ud he, in his journal, ** love their neighbours 
as themselves ; their d^ourse is ever sweet and 
gentle, and accompanied with a smile. I swear 
to your majesties, there is not in the world a 
better nation, or a better land." lliese were 
the people whom the Christians of those dap 
exterminated, and nlanted African negroes in 
their stead. Now for European civilization : — 

** Ai length they came to anchor, at the 
island of St. Mary*s, the most southern of the 
Azores, and a possession of the crown of Por- 
tugal. An ungenerous reception, however, 
awaited the poor tempest-tossed mariners, on 
their return to the abode of civilized man, far 
different from the kindness and hospitality they 
had experienced' among the savages of the new 
world. Columbiishadsentonehalfofthecrewon 
shore, to fidfll the vow of a barefooted proces- 
sion to a hermitage or chapel of the Virgin, 
which stood on a solitary part of the coast, and 
awaited their return to perform the same cere- 
mony with the remainder of his crew. Scarcely 
had they begun their prayers and thanksgiving, 
when a par^ of horse and foot, headed by the 
governor of the island, surrounded the hermi- 
tage, and took ihem all prisoners. The real 
object of this outrage was to get possession of 
the person of Columbus^ for the King of Por- 
tug^ jealous lest his enterprise might inter- 
fere with his own discoveries, had sent orders 
to his commanders of islands and distant ports 
to seize and detain him wherever he should be 
met with.** 

To conclude this rapid sketch of a delightful 
book, which we Ma would have lengthened, 
Mr. Murray merits the cordial thanks of the 
very numerous class of readen^ for whom he 
has brought out his Funily Libnu^, ,in giving 
them this volume, which.may fairly stttid by the 
side of the admirable I/if(^ of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, that formed the commencement of hi* de- 
servedly popular publication. It b a spirited 
succession of animated pictures • combining, in 
a great degree, what every volume of a Family 
Library ought to unite, solid information with 
pleasing entertainment. 



Narrative of the War in Germany and France, 
in 1813 awi-1814. By Lieutenant General 
William Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G. C. B, G. C. H. Colonel of the 10th 
Royal Hussars, 4to. — London : Colbum and 
Bontley, I88a 

(Concluded from our last) 

The descrqition of a review of the Kus- 
sian troops after the abdication of Buonaparte, 
may be considered as a kind of corollary 
to the observations just made, on the alann- ; 
ing developement of the latent powers of 
Russia. The exhibition of the spectacle of 
Russian greatness, thus exhibited to the rest of . 
Europe, may be compared to the brilliant and 
gigantic splendors of a torpid Boa Constrictor-^ 
terribly magnificent. 

« It was either on the 9th or 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1815, that I left Paris, to idtness the 
great review of the Russian army, for which 
preparations had been making for nearly s 
month before. The number cl the forces col- 
lected was so considerable, that it was not 
easy to bring them into a space sufficieatljF 
small for the paiade movements of review; 
but it was at length effected ; and they mus- 
tered, when we saw them, 28»000 cavalry, 
ISQ^QOO infantry, and 540 pieces of cannon» 
This was made knovm from field returns, which 
were given to the sovereigns who were present. 

<< The day was exceedmgly sultry, but tole- 
rably clear; and the spot where the head- 
quarters first assembled to have a sort of bird*s 
eye view of the whole, was a small hill in the 
centre of a large plain, near the village of 
Vertu, a short distance from Chalons. Several 
English ladies, together with all the prin- 
cesses, duchesses, and first persons of Paris, 
were assembled (having been invited,) and 
made parties to proceed from the capital to 
witness Uus magnificent spectacle. Amongst 
our own countrywomen were Ladies Castle^ 
reagh, Combermere, Grantham, Mrs. Arbuth^ 
not. Miss Fitzclarence, and others, whose 
names it woidd be tedious to enumerate, wh0 
graced this most brilliant and unparalleled sight. 

" In going through the field, severad of the 
ladies rode in company with the gallant chiefs ; 
and English beauty was signalised by the 
Emperor of Russia*s presenting a beautiful 
black charger to one of our fan* countrjrwomen, 
to carry her through the ceremonies of the 
day ; btU I never rigktfy understood the feeling 
that recaSed this war^orse hack to Vie tsi- 
perial stables on the following morning, A flag- 
staflT had been placed. on the top of the hill^ 
having an ensign ready to be hoisted on the ar- 
rival of the sovereigns at the spot. We were 
on horseback about seven o*clock ; and a% 
eight the King of Prussia, attended by the 
commanders-in-chief of the allied armies, ^tk^ 
ambassadors of nearly all the powers of EiU'ope^ 
and many of their Prime ministers, with several 
of the French marshals, and an immense staff 
of aides-de-camp, &c. began to ascend the heigh t« 

« On the arrival of ihe sovereigns at the 
spot fixed upon for them the ensign was un- 
furled, and a salvo of gims annoimced their 
presence; and the whole Russian army then 
assembled was seen drawn up in three lines, 
extending as far as the eye could reach. Th5 
s^n glittered on their arms, and on the drawn 
sabres of the cavalry, to a distance that ap- 
peared almost imaginary. The eye had scarcely 
time to comprehend so vast a spectacle, when a 
single gun fired from the height where we 
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•tfOod WW ike signal for thre« burrahi from ibe 
troopt. Eren at this distant day these hurrahs 
•oimd fivshly in my ears : a second gun gare 
the time for. a general salute. The cannon 
and musketry b^an at once, and the fire ran 
along the three extended Une% showing more 
distinctly thap any thing else could have done 
the vast space they occupied, by the distant 
flashes and retiriiig sound of Uie musketry. I 
forget exactly bow long % time was necessary 
for three rounds from these salutiug tens of 
thousands. 

« We rode 4own the biU, and the Russians 
broke from their lines into grand columns of 
reranents ; and no one but » seedier can con- 
ceive the beauty of this greait simultaneous 
change. A spot was then fixed up<m for these 
misses to march by the sovereiffns ; and the 
Emperor of Rusoa putting himself at the head 
of Uie leading regiments, thus formed in column, 
msfft^ed past, and saluted the Emperor of 
Austria and Kuig of Prussia ; than placing 
himself by 4heir side to see the rest of the 
vmygoby. Then^oleofthedaywasonlysuf- 
ficlent to give Hme for a re-formation into line, 
and an opening of ranks, along which the caval- 
cade of monarehs and Uieir immense suite rode. 
. « The Emperor of Russia auteared greatly 
occupied wdtb 4he Duke of Wellia^n (who 
was at this p«riod our amb assa d or at Paris») as 
if anxious for his opinion of what was pasnng 
before them; and his whole attention was 
given to him when not taken up with his fiur 
companions, who rede on both his flanks. 
Thus closed the first day, never to be foxi^tten 
bv those who witnessed the grand military 
lisplay it presented. Oreat dinners at difliorent 
bivouacs were given on the ground ; and my 
party of ladies and friends will make me long 
femember the di^. The Duke of Wellington 
and Sir JLowry Cole, and various military 
friends, met together in the eveniiq^ at my 
miarters, fall of admiration of the movements 
tneyhad seen ; and I weU vemember the Duke 
of Wellington, saying to me, < Well, Charles, 
you and I never saw such a sight befiore^ and 
never shaU again : the precision of the move- 
ments of those troops was more like the ar- 
rangements of a theatre than those of such an 
aony- — I never saw any thing like it* 

« Much, however, as the Duke was stmek 
with the extraordinary perfection of the Russian 
fonnations, he was hj no means satisfied with 
their slowness ; and I remember a remark horn 
him, * that his little army would move round 
them in any direction whilst they were effscting 
a siogle change f* an pinion whidi all who 
heard it re-echoed." 

The detiuls of the military operations in this 
volume are less particular than might have been 
^expected, fr<mi a writer who appears to be not a 
little of the martimet. The accounts of the 
mat battles are passed over very cursorily. 
That of Leipsic, which may be styled the do- 
'ecending node of Bonaparte's oibit of emj^re, 
affords a singuhur illustration of thb renuirk. 
The author has been at the pains to elucidate 
this event, by. an enmved plan, -the only 
•graphic illustration in the work, except the fine 
map of the seat of war, which serves as a 
.frontispiece. The positions of all the various 
■corps are set down m the plan ; but, from the 
conciiBeoeBs of the narrative, it is neariy useless 
to any readers, except those well informed on 
military affairs. The autiior hims^ seems 
to have been conscious of thi» defect, and en- 
deavours to « plead an excuse for a sketch, 



whichscarcely merits the name of a description.** 
We can hardly accept of this apology ; because, 
from reading the volume, we perceive, and from 
the few es^tracts we have had space for, the reader 
will also jpin us in perceiving, that th^ Mnriter 
can « sketch*' with an able band, and surely 
the subject was worthy of his exertions. 

As a further proof of his talents for descrip- 
tion, and also as an illustration, which cannot 
be too frequently or too prominently setjbefore 
the great miyonty of stay-at-home readers, of 
the horrid realities of war, ,we shall present 
them with one> and but one more extract . 

** 1 witnessed here a very interesting, but I 
fear unfortunately too usual an occurrence, that 
took place ijn the capture of the convoy and 
enemy's baggage, &c. at La Feri Champenoise. 
Being forwund in. the nfiUe, I perceived that 
some of the Cossacks^ most probably from 
Bashkir, had not only secured a French co- 
lonel's, caleche and baggage, but one of them 
had seized his wi^B, whose cries rent the ahr^ 
and with the aid of two other gallant Tartars 
was placing her behind him. Iwi^l not detail 
the freouent .histories of lawless troops, nor 
add to these pages instances of barbarity which 
I fear have . becoi too justly given of U10 con- 
duct of the Russian .predatory hordes in their 
inarch through Frances biit I reflect with 
satis&ction that it wa^ my ffood fortune to 
rescue, even for a moment, a lovely and most 
interesting Frenchwoman fr^Mn the hands of 
these wild soldiers. Being, however, unable 
to listen to her aflKcting details, and not know- 
ing in what, manner oetter to place her in 
security, I ordered my orderly hussar, of the 
King*s German l^^ion, to place her for the 
moment ea crtntpe, and carry her to my billet 
at .the bead-quarters. I was unwilling, add 
indeed could not at that moment' leave tlie 
fi^; but consoled myself with the thought 
that when I returned at night to my quarters 
I should receive the gratitude of a beautiful 
creature, and pictured to myself romance con* 
neeted with this ooqufrence. But, alas ! how 
little can we reckon on any friture event, ' and 
how idly do we all build Jes chateaux en £»- 
pqgne/ 

« I fear that my precautions were not so great 
as I flattered .myself tiiey were': the distance 
between the champ d^ batmUe an^ Fero Cham- 
penoise was inconsiderfdil^ :, the. town^was in 
sight; and frx>m the number of officii and 
troops moving about, I could not imagine my 
beautiful prisoner would be recaptured^ but, 
sad to relate, either the nme Cossackf returned, 
cr others more savage' and determined, and 
perc^ving my faithful orderly* hussa^ and prize, 
fell upon him, and nearly annihilating him, re- 
seized their victim^ and althougl^ the strictest 
investigation was made throughout his whole 
army, by th^ Emperor of, Russia, to whom I 
immediately repaired, and related the melan- 
choly tale, (and who heard it with all that 
compassion and interest it could not (ail to 
inspire,) the beautiful and interesting French- 
woman never fe-appeared again. I drop a. veil 
over the honiblc sequel which imagination 
might conjure up^ and I took much bujne for 
my neglect of a sufficient escort. My hussar 
crawled tome next, morning, half .dead firom 
iU usage ; aad his pathetic tiue placed me in a 
state of mind scarcely less deplorable.** 

Little is said in the volume about Bonaparte ; 
but it is creditable to the writer to find, that 
in this little, he does ample justice to that 
wonderful man's extraordinary abilities. At 



the commencement of the conflict, be is de- 
scribed as « ftuctuatmg aiid bresolute,** com- 
mitting errors, both politiad and inilitar]> to 
which his ultimate catastrophe seems to ^ 
chiefly attributable. " ' But as his difficulties 
encreased, hb enei^es expanded, and in his 
laiit wonderful stru^le between fbe Seine and 
the Mame, « be appeared once more 'to havCi 
burst forth with all fus talent, and all tusenerguiii 
and mental resources.** The concluding act of 
his imperial drama is thus told : — 

« But to return to more serious and important 
matters^ and to wind up the concluding days 
of Napoleon's bistory at this period :-l.it ap- 
pears tbat afWr haranguing his army oh the 
5th of April, and promising them (as before 
mentioned) the pillage of Paris for forty-eight 
hours, amidst the cries of Vtve TEmpereur, 
Marshal Ney and all the chief officers assem- 
bled round him; When the former stepping 
forward, at once announced to him that he Tins 
no loufnr Emperor, apd presented him the act 
of his dethronement by the senate. 

« Buonaparte appeared thundentnKfk, and 
with violent impettioeity at first seemed to resist 
the order of* the penate^ But np longer fiSr^ 
ing f^ty among his troops, nor devotion m 
his officers, he was soon convinced of the ab- 
surdity and folly of resistance. 

« Iveferring lumself therefore to the direction 
of Marshals Oudinot, Victor, and Canlincourt» 
he sent them to Paris, to make the best terms 
for himself and his family, and to obtain what 
other objects they could for bis advantage.** 

The reader may already have formed some 
idea of our general opinion of the book, with 
the contents of whidi, we have endeavoured 
to make him acquainted. As a military rela- 
tion, we conceive it deficient ; as apolitical expo9^ 
unsatisfactory. Indeed, in this pottft of view, 
the author speaks more of what might be said, 
and of what perhaps he will hereafter sa^, than 
of what is actually developed ; displaying in 
this portion of the work, a sufficient portion of 
the mysticism of minor dipfomacy. But, by 
the general reader, the work will be perused 
with ' much . satisfaction, and, as a IHiraiy 
yolume» to which position of literary pre-emi- 
nence it 'is entitled, as well by its inie, as "by 
the nature ' of \U contents, It will be found 
useful, as an object of reference, to the futurs 
historian of the destinies of ciyilizied Europe. 

As to its literary execution, particularly 
when viewed as the nrst unassisted productioik 
of the writer, for his previous work, as is weU. 
known, was chiefly edited by Mr. Gleig, we thinlc 
it entitled to no small share of appimiation. 

The nobjie writer proposes to follow up ihim 
work by one on the subsequent, and still mare 
extraoi^inary perjod of Bonaparte*8life, *< Th« 
Empire of the Hundred Days,** provided his 
favourite readers, ^ his QompanSons in an6n» 
kindly approve his preseiit labours.** . Undev 
this condition, we think we may look' forward 
to its. publication, which, we have reason to 
anticipate, will be an acceptable present to iktm 
literary as well as to the military wjorld. 



The Cabmet Cydopeeiid.'^HuMty . rf Seo€^ 
UtntL By Sir Walter Soott, Bart. in^S^eW. 
VeL 2di-^LoadoiH Longman and C%» aaut 
John Taylor. 

We have already expatiated so much at len^^^l^ 
on the excellence ofthe first volume of thb csi^^ 
mirable epitome, of Scottish, history, in ^Oiiax* 
,' first review of Lardner^'s Cabinet CycTopttdiat^ 
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that we iiaT9 little new to say of this second, 
■BTe thai jlf 'in nowise falls short of the fayour- 
able o^iiuon we had formed from the perusal of 
its predecessor. The present volume carries 
(h^ story from the fatal field of Flodden to the 
entry of King Jaoies *the sixth into Berwick, 
^ hia progress to assume the English crown, 
IFith which event the history of Scotland as a 
•eparate and independent nation naturally 
cloeet. We present our readers with Sir Wal- 
ter's discussion of the mad question as to the 
Svlt or innocence of l£iry, as one of the most 
teresting passages in the book, which from its 
nature cannot present many novel features to 
thoee already conversant in Scottish history. 

Sir Walter is too good a lawyer, to allow 
any thing short of a perfect chain of positive 
^videoce^ as sufficient to warrant a verdict 
minat the beautiful and unfortunate oueen of 
SooU ; but from the general tenor of^ his 're- 
marks, we think we can gather, that his own 
uivate oinnion does not differ very far from 
that of JQiavid Hume, who when told of a new 
mad well-ai]^^ued defence of Mary, enquired, 
*' Has the author shown that she did not 
Biarry Bothwell? That fact settles the whole 

rtion.^ The reader probably remembers 
maaner in which Robeitson investigates 
this p<nnt in his Scotland; Sir Walter thus 
•nma up the evidence on both sides : 

^ But it may be aaked what conclusion are 
readers of the present day to draw fh>m these 
proceedings? and are we, with one class of 
writerBy to conceive queen Mary an injured 
i^iat, or with another the most profligate of 
women ? We confess that, without more light 
than we at present possess, or ever hope to see 
thrown on a subject of so mysterious a cha- 
racter, we incline to think that on both sides 
this i«en»orBhU case has been pleaded \o extre- 
mity. 

** The beauty, the wit, and, in general, the 
amiable character of Mary, has raised up for 
her memory defender? of equal talents and 
leaL But if we review the queen's conduct 
from the debate at Craigmillar, concerning the 
propoeed divorce betwixt her and Damley, it is 
diAcult to believe that she must not have 
entertained suspicions, that many persons of an 
noacTupuloos character were not indisposed, 
when that measure was rejected, to remove the 
anlbrtiuate prince from his share of tibe throne 
by the readoest and most violent means, if 
\i^ and justifiable expedients would not serve 
the turn. T|ie reconciliation between the 
husband and wife, afler their long estrange- 
ment, which was patched up so suddenly and 
immediately before the murder, the violence 
offered to the queen's person by BothweU, and 
ao tam^v acquiesced in by a female df such 
high rank and enereetic character, are to us 
iii e aiati ble evidence that Mary, deeply injured 
by bar vngrateful hurimnd, and engaged by an 
nahappy attachment to one of the most wicked 
of BMB, suffered Damley, without warning or 
r, to &11 into the conspirators' snares, if 
she did not herself entice him into the 
Revenge and love are great casuists ; 
■ad a uppu s iug Mury so far concerned in Dam- 
Isy's death as to fo rta s e its approach without 
MJaawwiiinj^ to prevent k, she mii^ht endea- 
ymv to Tdstiff her conduct to hersm, by consi- 
ierimg uat by his accession to the mnrder of 
hsr servant in her own nresence, her ungrateful 
^fciwhand deserved death, and that she at least 
^was not obliged to give thd alarm when a de- 
serfed pwusmnent ssemed about to overwhelm 



him. The evident &vour shown to Bothwell 
on his sham trial, the teo obvious farce of the 
seizure of the queen at Fountain Bridge, and 
her subsequent marriage with Bothwell^ all 
lead to the same melancholy conclusion. And 
when we recollect that Marj had been edu- 
cated in the profligate court of Catherine of 
Medicis, and was surrounded in her own by 
some of the tvolvt and most wicked men who 
ever lived, he who ean suppose that, tempted by 
love and revenge, she walked through the maze 
of iniquity occurring betwixt Rizzio's death 
and her marriage with Bothwell, without soiling 
the purity of her mind with the guilt which 
was so thick around her path, must have un- 
usual confidence in human natuire. 

'* But though we are compeUed to admit 
that a long train of coherent drcumstances 
seems to evmce that Marv was at least by tacit 
acquiescence an accomplice in Damley*s fhte, 
we are not much moved by what lias been 
termed the actual proof of her guUt, and which 
was produced as such before the commission. 

« The documents contained in the silver 
box are the only direct testimony tending to 
involve Mary in Damley's milrder ; and setting 
these aside for the nresent, there remains little 
which can directly implicate the queen. 

** At a lat6r period, indeed, Morton an nn- 
prindpled and fierce man, who, according to his 
Own account on the scaffold, was privy to the 
whole bloody scene, says, that being invited to 
join Bothwell and Lethingtoti in a scheme 
against Damley's life, he refused to engine in 
the' plot unless Bothwell would obtain an in- 
junction iipon him to that effeict from the 
aueen herself. Bnt he proceeds to dechure, 
liat BothweU never was able to produce such 
a warrant. Here, therefore, the chain of 
direct evidence is broken, and the positive proof 
of Mary's guilt is not to be found. Laying 
Morton's dbrect oral testimony aside as being 
inconclusive, we come next to the celebrated 
casket and papers. 

« These letters and writings produced would 
indeed prove a great dead more tiian enough 
for conviction if they stood unimpeached as 
authentic documents. But gieat and serious 
suspicions attach to their authenticity. The 
internal evidence is unfavourable, according to 
our ideas; of the style of a sovereign expressioff 
her attachment. They are described with 
suspicious variations, sometimesas being written 
by the queen's own hand, sometimes as beiuff 
only subscribed by her. Above all, though 
then* authenticitV was challenged, and though 
the regent and his associates had in their power 
the persons through whose hands they were 
said to have passed, yet no care whatever was 
taken, by examination of any of these persons, 
to ascertain or corroborate the faith of docu- 
ments BO important to the cause of the aocu- 
The obvious and legal inference is, that 
where that is not proved which ought to have 
been verffied, it must have been for want of the 
means of probation. It is notorious that these 
letters and papers had been long enough in the 
hands of the queen's enemie* to have been 
tampered with to any extent ; %nd the produc- 
tions of copies and traaslationB, instead of ori- 
ginals, is totally foreign to our ideas of jndioial 
proceedings; Nay, there wbs so little attention 
to authenticate the casket or the documents 
contained, that although Dalgleish, the mes- 
senger from whose person they were alleged to 
be ttdcen, was tried and executed for accession 
to Darnlejr's murder, not a single question was 



put to him either at his trial, or at his deaths 
which could tend to prove he had ever seen 
them. His confession, also, which candidly 
admits his share in Damley's murder, t»ntains 
not a word respecting tiiese papers. The 
only evidence of their having been taken on 
Uie person of thb man wAs Um declaration of 
Morton, who, if they were foiged, was un«- 
doubtedly a person most deeply interested in 
the fabrication. « • ' 

*' The queen» also, when she alleged thai 
these manuscripts were> forgeries, observed^ 
that there were many in her kingdom who 
could imitate her hand-writbg ; and it was be- 
lieved that Maithmd possessed that accomplish- 
ment in a supreme d^ee. 

" Another document of direct evidence pre- 
ferred against the queen was the confessioD of 
Paris, a FVendiman, and a servant of her 
household^ who is represented as having given 
testimony respecting the circumstances of 'a 
conference with BothweU, which, compared 
with the subse qu e n t directions neeived ^ 
Paris from Mary rsgarding the delivery of the 
keys of the Idn^s lodf^srs at the Kirk of 
Field, seems dfotmctly probative ef the queens 
knowledge of the nmrder' before the iact. But 
to this also Ues the same objection of a strong 
suspicion of-fergeiy; and there arises the 
greater doubt on the subject, that certainly if 
Paris had been actually disposed to make such 
an important confesnon, his life ought to have 
been preserved, that he mieht deliver his eV^ 
deuce before pariiament or-m an unprejudiced 
court, aUowing every chance to the roy^ 
person accused of so hideous a crime of dis- 
proving it by cross-examination or otnerwiseb 
The death of a miserable domestic, whose lile 
was at aU times in their hands, ought to have 
heen deferred until his testimony had been 
publicly given, carefnUv investigated^ and for* 
maUy recorded. The met of hi^mff put Paris 
instantly to death, with every oUier person 
connected with the.4nurder, resemblse the art 
of the usurper in the play who stabs Ae war- 
ders of Duncan lest a public examination should 
produce other sentiments m the minds of the 
judges than those whidi he* who reaUy com* 
mitted the crime, desired should be infenred. 

^ On the whole, the direct evidence pro- 
duced in support of Mary's aUeged guUt was 
liable to such important objections^ that it 
could not now be admitted to convict a feloa 
for the most petty crime ; and there is surely 
no' equity in receiving it as absolutely con- 
clusive against a queen. We haye already 
stated our opinion of the moral proof of deep 
delusion, or perhaps actual gmlt, arising from 
Mary's own conduct; bat we ewn that our 
strong suspicions, arising from her favouv to 
Bothwell, her uni<m wi& that profligate man^ 
and the time and circumstances of the marriage^ 
are rather weakened than confirmed by the at- 
tempts to corroborate it by positive evidence of 
so very suspicious a descriptioa. When oii- 
gmal documents are suppressed, and aUeaed 
copies only produced, when minntes of confes- 
sions privately obtained nnder threats or tor-^ 
ture are urged as proofs, and the witnesses 
themselves, who might have given open testi- 
mony, removed by precipitate execution, the 
loose and improbable character of the evidence 
throws a suspicion over the whole proceeding, 
which gees far to neutralize the presumption of 
guilt arising out of the chnnimstances ; and as 
It evinces foul practices used in order to convict 
the qusen»it must necessarily induce u^to lean 
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to ike side of acquittaL Queon Elizabeth was 
probaUy sonsiblo of this when, by the result of 
the investigation, she saw herself obliged to ac- 
knowledge that, the Scottish queen had come 
off guiltLssB from the charge brought by Murray 
and her rebel subjects; and the number and 
character of those who asserted Mary*8 cause 
in Scotland plainly intimates that a great part 
of her subjects were in no respect disposed to 
be considered as havingfaith in the' evidence, 
which later historians have received* as conclu- 
^ve against her." 



iJoMiabiirB Miscellany. No. 51. Stebhmg*8 
JSst&ry ofChiwiiry and the Cnuades. Vol 2. 
Constable and Coi Edinburgh, and Hurst, 

*- Chance, and Co. London. 

• We have already given an account of the nature 
a)id bcope of this work, in the fourth number of 
,^ho Dublin Literary Gazette. This second 
volume contains tlie History of the Crusades^ 
iroffi th^ death of Grodfrey, in the commence- 
;nent of the twelfth century, to the fin^l fiiU of 
the (unsfdoiii of Jerusalem and the expulsion 
of the Franks, in the year 1291. 

Gibbon has said that a regular stoiy of the 
Crusades, however splendid, < would exnibit the 
perpetual return of the same causes and effects; 
^ud the frequent attempts for the defence and 
.recovery of the Holy Land, would appear so 
.many faint and unsuccessiiil copies of the origi- 
jial.* For ourselves, though we do not exactly 
agree with SU Louis, tha^ a christian knight 
.should, ,yi no case, render any other reason of 
.the ftvith that is in him, to an infidel, < than six 
^ches of his faulchion thrust into his accursed 
.bowels ;* nor do we I'egard the crusades as very 
cuuvioc-iug evidence of either the wisdom or 
,thc piety of those engaged in them, yet we must 
iMDnftissj that they aud the chivalry out of which 
,thoy spem in some de^eo to have sprung, seem 
,^o us at least, a very mteresting chapter in the 
^strange eventful history £f mimkind ; and we 
jejtMce to see it written in a popular form, and 
j» proper spirit. Of the latter our readers will 
l>e better able to judge from the foUowing brief 
dioractersof the two grcfit and generous ri\'als, 
Kichard of England, and Saladin the Moslem : 
. <« The charuuter of Richard appears great, 
and worthy of admiration, or low and con- 
.tomptible as we behold on different sides. 
To tiie «yo of the moralist, aud when exa- 
mined by the pure aud unchanging laws of 
fruth, men are virtuous and vicious as they ap- 
proocli to, or I'ecede from, the standard of good, 
wliich exists perfect ouly in the Divine mind ; 
but whicli,. though less bright, is as an angel of 
)ife and knowledge enshrined in every man*s 
(conscience. But the inquiry of the historian is 
^ot respecting the primary or absolute virtue 
or vice of men^s actions, but what were the 
ch-cumstances which increased th6 sp^mdour of 
^heh* good deeds, or served to palliate the igno- 
miny of their bad ones ; or how far they agreed 
with, or contradicted the particular impulses to 
good, which existed in the ruling spirit of the 
age in which they lived. In this respect Avfe 
must observe Richard as he spoke* thouglit, 
and acted, amid scenes, and under influences, 
which affected all who lived at the same time, 
as well HA himself, and which were sufficiently 
strong to modify every feeling and sentiment 
wliich were not indelibly stamped on the heart 
by nature. To act in conformity with the 
plain and simple laws of morality, was not, in 
that age, sufficient to satisfy either the world 



or the conscience of the individuaL Society, 
if we may use such a figure, wore a scarlet 
mantle ; and to shine in the splendour of heroic 
deeds, alone gave the right to be clothed in 
tlie livery of the times. Richard was a King. 
He had, by nature, a warm heart and a quick 
imagination. In whatever age he had hved. 
he would have sought glory more than peace, 
and rejoiced rather in being a hero tSian a 
statesman. But he lived at a period when the 
romance of his disposition was in perfect har< 
mony with the opinions of the world, and when 
to be led unresistingly by the imagination, was 
to act in concert with the most admired of his 
cotemporarlee. By his rank, and the talents 
with which nature had endowed him, he was 
fitted to take the first station in the numerous 
ranks of chivalry ; and with his own feelings 
actmg from withta, and impressed by so many 
outward impulse^ of popular jpaieion, it is not 
wonderful that Richard of England shone in 
the brightest panoply of a christian warrior.— i- 
So far as a human being may take his rule of 
action firom the character of his age, and deserve 
glory for conforming to it, Richard merits a 
nobler fam^ than any of his compeers. Hit 
knightly valour was exercised on the most dee* 
Derate occasions, and when Uie only reason for 
his exposing himself to danger was that he 
might perform the duties of a oievalier without 
fear or reproach. In embarking for the cm* 
sade, he freely q>ont the greater part of his 
rieh^ and put his throne in periL During 
his sojourn in the Holy Land, the feelings 
with which he calculated the chances of suc- 
ceeding in it^ perfect recovery from the infidel, 
were excited by the deepest anxiety to partake 
in the triumph, or not leave the scene of con- 
flict till the moment when to fight would be no 
longer of any use. When curciuiistances drove 
him to the necessity of precipitating his depar- 
ture, the gloomiest melancholy, it is on all sides 
allowed, took possession of his mind, and the 
tears which were plentifully shed by the Syrian 
chiistiaus when he bad^ them farewell, and his 
own sorrowful exclanuitions, prove that he had 
been a true and faithful champion. 

<< But the fieune of Richard, and the pleasure 
with which we regard his romantic heroism, are 
greatly diminished at the recollection of the 
deeds of fearful cruelty of which he tT&s occa- 
sionally guilty. He might sby his tn^cuty or 
thirty in battle, and be entitled, as men usually 
estimate these things, to glory for so' doing ; 
but when we' find him ordering the butchery of 
his prisoners in their chains, we lire forced to 
rank him among the bloodiest of tyrants. His 
conduct to the Jews, and the tyranny with 
which he oppressed his subjects in general, are 
only to be in a very slight manner excused by 
our knowledge of the imperfect light whicn 
then prevailed re^)ecting social liberty. In 
short, as soon as we see Richard out of the 
battle-field, and divested of hs armour and his 
conquering sword, wo lose our respect for him, 
and lament that times should have been, in 
which mankind knew of no greater glory, and 
no higher virtues, than those which, this brave, 
but ruthless and tyrannical monarch, sought and 
exercised. The actual misfortunes of Riohard's 
life were fortunate for his fame. Much of the 
interest attached to his memory results fi'om 
the peiils and distresses with which he had to 
struggle; and Rkhurd, in the Tour of Tene- 
breuse, is loved aud )dlied by the young and 
romantic, in spite of the dark deeds which 
history has registered tmder his name. His 



love of minstrelsy is also another preservative 
of his glory ; and when looking through the dim 
veil of the past, the imaginative may bo ex- 
cused, if they point in delight and triumph to 
the splendid vision of a king rejoicing alike in 
his lyre and sword, and not more glorious as a , 
hero in battle, than tender as n lover and a poeU 
But while we allow him all the advantages 
which he may derive from these sources, we 
must be carefVd not to permit him to rank in 
our estimation with those of our monarchs in 
whose wisdom or virtue we have still to rejoice. 
Richard did nothing beneficial, either for his 
own age or for posterity. He carried to an 
extreme the principles which had effect in so- 
ciety while he lived ; but he neither controlled 
nor modified them, nor in any instance antici- 
pated future times either in virtue or wisdom.** 



** Among the European warriors or mo* 
narchs of the age we are describing, no one ap« 
pears to have so great a claim to our respect as 
Saladin. His first acouisition of poi^'er wak 
marked, it ia true, with a very doubtful cha- 
racter, and it is probable that he nused himielf 
to a kingly station by those means which ambi- 
tion is ever ready to provide and consecrate to 
her purpoees. But according to history, tho 
early life of Saladin was passed in luxury and 
dissipation, Imd it is a case, we believe, of fre- 
quent occurrence, that when a great and bold 
mind first awakens from its lethaigy, and be- 
comes conscious of its natural right to power, it 
will obey the sudden impulse to . whrftevrtr 
ends it may conduct. But the character of Sa- 
ladin, in the following events of his lifie, was 
rendered venerable by the moderation with 
which he used his successes, the enlightened 
generosity which influenced his conduct towards 
those of a different faith* find th^ jrrudence with 
which he managed the interior affairs of bis 
dominions. He was a warrior from hb youth, 
but he was ever ready to exercise the courte- 
sies of benevolence towards his enemies ; and 
strove, by affording many instances of mildness 
and forbearance, to soften the wild and barba- 
rous temper of his people. His devotion was 
deep and fervent ; and the natural gravity of 
his disposition inclined him to the most s<Jeiiui 
and rigid attention to nil the articles of his 
creed. But the greatness of his mind socms to 
have 'triumphed over all feelings of bigotry ; 
and he was faithfully devoted to his belief, and 
passed his life in de^nding it, i^dthout being a 
persecutor.** 

The Montgomery Manuscripts, Composed by 
W. Mont^^omery, Esq. second son ol' Sur 
James Montgomery; between the years 
1698 and 1704.— Belfast, printed at the 
News Letter Oflice, 18d0. 

A publication, bearing this title, has recently 
appeared at Belfast. — Such an appellatioa af' 
fixed to a printed book, is certamly, at first 
sight, somewiiat startling, nor do we think 
our northern countrymen, with all their acute- 
ness, will be easily able to vindicate thenoaelTes 
from the change of having committed a gpemuine 
Irish biUL A much less venial offence than 
this, however, we should be wiUing to over^ 
look, in consideration of the treat which their 
typographical labors have brought within our 
reach, and we feel assured that there are few 
of our readers who will not feel indebted to us 
for making them acquainted with a volume of 
certainly as curious a nature, aiid fiin|fuSfea>* an 
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mtarett, as^ among prodvctioiis of thit kind, 
kis lately issued from Utt press, even in an 
ag0 so mmarkabLB for antiquonau rcsoarcb, and 
so prolific in local and domestic memoir% , as 
tbepresent. 

Tb0 work, wliich is now, for the first time, 
pintad in a complete form, (extracts from, it 
baving occasionally appeared in one of the Bel- 
&9t newspapers,) was written about the be- 
ffimdng of the last century, by « William 
Montgomery, Esq. second son of Sir James 
Montgomery,** a near ration of the viscounts 
of that name, one of whom became Barl of 
Movnt Alexander, and it purparts to be an 
hiiitorical account of these noblemen, together 
with some of their immediate relations and 
connexions, though containing much valuable 
as well as curious information, respecting the 
state of the country at the momentous period 
to which it refers, and most interesting details 
which belong more properly to general history. 
The author appears to be oue ot those odilly 
compounded individuals who are destined to mi 
an humble but very important department in 
the literary republic; and possessing a rare, 
thoMgb not exalted, combination of qualities, 
most happily constituted for the due execution 
of a tadc such as he has undertaken ; in fact, 
one of those humble drudges, whose labours 
having little to recommend them in their im- 
mediate effects or intrinsic worth, and in many 
remects having too much the {mpearance of 
trifling, acquire, remotely and incidentally, a va- 
joe and importance which they themselves could 
icarcely have anticipated; and though despi- 
cabla, perhaps, in the eyes of their contempo- 
raries, thus confer a boon upon posterity wmch 
it would be ungrateful not to' acknowledge. 
To this * dry-as-dust' claas, to the professed 
aaUquary^ the preserver of rellques, the col- 
. Uctor of medals and autograjphs, and the hoarder 
of specimens, to the comuder of memoiiB and 
anecdotes, as well as to the graver chronicler 
and more elaborate annalist, our obligations are 
unqBestiouably greater than is generally ad- 
mitted. While wHh unrewarded, and, as tome 
think, useless industry, they are unconsciously 
fulAIling an important office in the great scheme 
of social improvement, they may be compared 
to that class of animals in the natural world, 
which though apparently so despicable, afford 
nevertheless most essential aid in forwarding 
the operations of nature, as well as form a ne- 
cessary link in the great chain of being. Or 
perhaps the resemblance may be yet more stnk* 
iBg to that humblest of artificers, the silkworm, 
plying his task, in complete ignorance of the 
suffiptaous and beautifid fabric of which he is 
fumLhing the material. Among writers of 
this deecrifftioa, the author of the work before 
as unquestionably deserves a high place, more 
especially if we consider the country and time 
to which his narrative relates; for in addition 
to all matters of mere local and domestic into- 
rest» to which indeed his labours are particu- 
larly directed, we meet with most copious and 
minoto details of events connected with the 
dvil wars of the seventeenth century, as well 
as of the colonization, or ** planting,** as it is 
called, of Ulster, under James the Fuvt, which 
immediately preceded. His style, though eiw 
cumbered with parenthesis, and occasionally 
£sfigured by pedantry, is generally clear and 
correct ; — it is distinguished, too, by a quaint- 
ncas and simplicity amounting to naivete, which 
is ratBer amusing than otherwise ; and to the 
lovcTB of the rust of antiquity would. d^ubtlw^ 



poeaess no -small charms. The work would 
certainly be attributed to a more remote period 
than Uio commencement of the « Augustan age** 
of English literature, to which it in fact belongs. 
But what is of greater impoiianoe, it is re- 
markable for a most laudable anxiety to pre- 
serve the strictest accuracy and fidelity--the 
compiler being evidently unwilling to advance 
any statement of which he has not either pern 
sonal knowledge or most authentic documentary 
evidence : we must, however, confine this ob- 
servation to the more serious paH of Ids nar- 
rative; for in those details which may properly 
be styled, anecdotes, he certainly draws laigely 
upon the credulity of his readers, and at the 
same time gives no unfavourable specimen of 
the boundless extent of his own. We shall, 
however, afford our readers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves, by fdmishing a few ex- 
tracts from the work ; and as in so doing we 
must be necessarily brief, we shall be guided in 
our selection by a wish to illustrate the opinions 
we have just expressed.-^ We shall accordingly 
begin by transcribing what may be called the 
preamble to the work, which strikes us as 
being eminently adfq)ted to our purpose, as 
affording a specimen of the author's manner of 
writing, as well as a general view of ids sub- 
ject. He commences in the following words 

« Being to write of the Montoomeries of 
Jrelaad, (no^ planted therein,) recourse must 
be first had to what I have credibly heard, as 
truth never doubted Of^ (that my enqtiiiy could 
find out) And 2dly, to authentick papers 
and parchments, which I have carefully perused, 
and which came to my hands among those left 
to me by my father, many others of them being 
lost or embeailed or burnt in Rosemount 
House; oul of the remainder whereof, or from 
such as I have seen elsewhere, relations shall 
be made. Sdly, and lastly, 1 must, in this 
treatise, make use of my own certain know- 
ledge and memory in those affaus, having had 
conversation or concern with most of their 
familys (both the dead and yet surviving of 
them) to whom I have been a contemporary 
within the space of above ihose fifty years now 
last pa8(, • wherein I did more or k«s make ob- 
servations as I best could, whilst I grew up in 
age, and acquaintance with them, and thus 
furnished, I begin this foBo-wing narrative (as 
near as I can) according to the order of time, 
wherein the several events came to pass, the 
like not having been attempted that I can any 
ways leame. Therefore, Imprimis, (as in duty I 
am bound) with the Mon^omeries of the great 
Ardes, who were the first and chiefest of all 
that sirname, that came from Scotland, and 
mostly the procurers of other Montgomery 
families, and of numy of divers simames besides 
them; to follow and plant in this kingdom, of 
whom the most conspicuous and powerfid, and 
the first introducer and encourager was Hugh 
Montgomery, the 6th Laird of Braidstaae.** 

We shall pass over all the early adventures 
and wanderings of this modem .£aeas, and 
hasten to what is the great achievsment of his 
life, and which wto fedf it impossible to do jus- 
tice to, except in his bioffrBpher*s own words, 
though we shall be <^liged in some places to 
abrid^^^s somewhat prolix.narration. — Upon 
the accession of James VI. to the throne of 
England, it appears that nmwigst the nume- 
rous Scottish followers who attended his court, 
ibis Lairdof Braidstaine waslncladed^ and, if we 
may believe his historian, he cuia ttost con^icu- 



being high in the favonr of his sovereign, the se- 
quel fullv confirms, a drcumstaace whidi, as will 
appear, he was by no means slow in turning to 
account. After relating^how he met his broUier 
Geoige at court, and conferring with him, as to 
the best mode of bettering and advancing their 
respective conditions, it was agreed that Ireland 
must be the scene of their exertions in this 
respect, and accordingly our hero availed him- 
self of the contiguity of his residence in Scot- 
land, (being the coast of Airshire near the 
Clyde,) to the northern part of that island, 
in obtaining such information, as was necessaiy 
for the scheme he had in view, and which by 
means of some friends who traded to the adja- 
cent coast of Ulster, was soon aeeomplished ; 
he proceeds in this manner : 

" In the mean while, the said Laird in tiie- 
said first year of the King's reign pitched upon 
the following way (which he thought most 
fair and Usable,) to get an estate in lands 
even with free consent of the forfeiting owner 
of them, and it was thus, viz: — "nie said 
Laird (in a short time after his return from the 
English Court) had got fiill information from 
his said trading friends of Con O'Neil's case 
and imprisonment in Ourick-fergustowne, on 
account of a quarrel made by his servants with 
some soldiers in Belfast, done before the Queen 
died, which hs^pened in manner next following, 
to wit: — The said servants being sent wi& 
runlets to bring wine from Bel^t aforesaid, 
unto the said Con, their master, and Great 
Teime as they called him, then in a grand de- 
baiich at CasUereagh, with his brothers, hb 
friends, and followers ; they returning (without 
wine) to him, battered and bled, complained 
that the soldiers had taken the wine, with the 
casks, from them by force. Con enquiring (of 
them) into the matter, they confessed then: 
number twice exceeded the soldiers, who indeed 
had abused them, they being very drunk. On 
this report of the said servants, 0)n was vehe- 
mently moved to anger ; reproached them bit- 
terly ; and, in rage, swore by his father, and by 
all hi& noble ancestors* souls, that none of them 
should ever serve him or his family (for he was 
married and had issue) if they went not back 
forthwith and did not .revenge the affront done 
to him and themselves, by those few Boddagh 
Sasonagh soldiers (as he termed them.) The 
said servants, (as yet more than half drunk,) 
avowed to execute that revenge, and hasted 
away instantly ; arming themselves in the best 
way they could, in that short time, and en- 
gaged the seme soldiers (firom words to blows,) 
assaulting them with their weapons; and in 
the scuffle (for it was no orderly,) one of the 
soldiers haf^ned to receive a wound, of whidi 
he died that night, and some other slashes were 
given; but the Teagues were beaten off and 
chased> some soze wounded and otliers killed ; 
only Uie best runners got away Scott free. 
Tb^ pursuit was not far, because the soldiers 
feared a second assault from the hill of Castle- 
reagh, where the said Con, with his two 
brothers, friends and followers (for want of 
more doi^ h) stood bdidders of the chose. 
Then in a week next after this fray, an office 
of eaeuest was held on Con, and those of his 
said mends, and followers, and also on the 
servants, and on all that were suspected to be 
procurers, advisers, or acton therein^ and ail 
whom the porovoct roarshall oould seize (were 
taken,) by which office the said Con, with 
some 6i his firieods, were found guilty of levying 



ous figuie thcr^y whiUi indeed^ at far at loaatasj war agiinst the queen. This mi^duef iiap- 
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peneS a few montbt before her death ; and the 
whole maHer being well known to the said 
Laird, ahd his bro^r» and his triends, soon 
afler the king^ ac^lssiion to ihe English 
crown, ' early apjfdication was made to his ma- 
jesty for a gmnt of half the said Con's lands, 
the retft to Con himself, which' was readily 
promised ; but conld hot, till the secpnd of his 
Mign, by any m^amr be perfonned^ by reason of 
Ate obstecles to the settrementof Ireland afore- 
said.'* 

lliis ingenious plan of appropriating an 
^Mat&y tptth the oumer^s cdnseni, was stiti, how- 
ever, iTicom]dete; and notwithstanding the deli- 
cacy of the ortgintd design, no very scrupi^ous 
con6idfnratioBB as to the means were suffered 
to impede its execution, as will pfe-esenlly ap- 
pear.' The unfortunate iDdn O'Neil had been, 
upon, the ' queen's death, treated with ' some 
dsgree df lenity, and notwithstanding his having 
been cbnunitlied to prison undfT a charge of 
high treason, it happened to suit the policy 
of the' present time to suffer him to go at large 
'Udthin the town of Carridtfeigus during the 
day time, attended only by a sentinel, and he 
Was in fact in expectation of being discharged, in 
consequence of an amnesty gmnted. on the 
accession of ^e new king--4mt this would by 
no means suit our heroes plans, so he contrived 
to' carry him by stealth to his residence in 
Scotland, where he cajoled him into an agree- 
ment to grant him half his immense territory, 
in consideration of procuring a pardon by his 
interest at court, for the frivolous offence with 
which he waft charged, and for which, in fact, 
there was no probability of his aver being 
prosecuted; so to all went smoothly, but it 
was by- no means likely, that such a rolendid 
rind somewhat cumbrous booty shoidd be suf- 
fered to be carried off unmolested, by some of 
the greedy bandits who swarmed at Jamee*s 
court, and accordingly the Laird was destined 
in' his turn to be overreached, and was obliged 
to divide his plunder «with one of his powerful 
compatriots, as jittle scrupulous, but more 
cunning than himself — ^the whole of these- trans- 
actions are described with considerable minute- 
ness, and presei^t a picture highly characteristic 
of the age, and in no small degree instructive : 
and it is worthy of remark, that details of the 
most complicated and unblushing -villainy, are 
here given, without even an accidental ez- 
pression of censure escaping from the narrator, 
vfho scarcely betrays even that deference to 
public opinion, which is-evinced in an attempt 
to palliate what cannot be defended. We 
gladly turn •irom this- subject to somethkig of 
a more entertaining natnre, although no one 
we think will read the following description of 
poor Con's reception, by his honest countrymen, 
without a melancholy smile, — the manner of his 
« triumph* was certamly most admirably suited 
to the occasion of it. 

« Con then returned home in triumph over 
his enemies (who thought to have had his life 
and estate,) and was met by his friends, tenants, 
and followers, the most of them on foot, the 
better sort had gerrans, some had pannels for 
saddles, (we call tliem back bug^bams)«nd the 
mater part of iht riders without them ; and 
but very few spurs in the troop, yet instead 
thereof they might have thorn priddes in their 
brogue heels (aais usual,) and periMtps not one 
of the concourse had a hat ; but the gentry 
(for. Bur^) had on their done wosle barrads, the 
rest might have sorry scull caps, otherwise (in 
•verencc and of necessity) went cheerfully 



padng or trotting bare headed. Con being so 
come in state (in Dublin equipage) to CasUe- 
reagh, wher6 no doubt his vasnls (tagg-4iigg 
and bob-tail) gave to their Teimf Afore, 
Squire Con, all the honour and homage they 
could bestow, presenting him with store of 
beeves, colpaghs, sheep, hens, bonny blabber, 
rusan butter (such as it was ;) as for cheese I 
heard nothing of it, (which to this day is very 
peldom made by the Irish«) and there was some 
greddan meal strowans, with snush and bolean, 
as much ato they could get to regale him.'* 

Our limits oblige us to out short the history 
of this worthy ; — ^but it u only fair to say^ that 
his character appears in a muc^ more advanta- 
geous light in the subsequent pages, and if the 
excellent use he made of the property, were any 
compensation for the irregular mode in which he 
obtained it, he might be consid[ered an ob^t of 
some admiration. Ilis brother George, who be- 
qime Bishop of MeaUiy is ^also represented as 
a churchman of distinguiisfaed excellence. We 
regret we cannot give some account of a man 
poesessed of public and private virtues calcu- 
lated to conmiand veneration in any age or 
country, but espedally to be esteemed at a time 
when such qualities were to be valued for their 
rarity, as well as their intrinsic excellence. 
We cannot, however, resist transcribing the ao- 
count of his first introduction to the great Ussher, 
in whose advancement he was miainly instru- 
mentaL 

(« This said University, this dear alma 
mater as he was its humilis aluwrnms, did more- 
over get some Lords of the Omncil and other 
Officers of State to write letters of recommen- 
dation to their correspondents at Court, in 
favour of Dr. Ussher (unsolicited by him, who 
was contented Enough with the livmgs he then 
had, being unmarried,) that he noight be parson 
of Trini.' Every step in thib biisiness and of 
the Doctor's speedy coming over, and of the 
house he was to lodge in, was soon known to 
the bishop of Meath, who, from the time of 
his being settled in Bufland, long before the 
queen died, never womd want exact intelli- 
gences (the best rudder and wind by which 
statesmen steer their courses, according to the 
old verified ajdom-^ Vigilaittibus et non dormi- 
entibus aaucinnt Leget i) for the Doctor was 
not an hour or a lit^ more alighted from his 
horse at his inn Twhere he intended to stay 
incognito all next day, to rest himself after his 
wearysome journey, and till he had got new 
habits, according, to the English dergy made ;) 
but fresh news tnereof came to the Bishop, who 
sent his Gentleman to the Doctor with positive 
request that he should come forthwith to his 
I^ordah^ in his company, for the Bishop stayed 
in his lodgnngs to receive him, and this present 
visit the Doctor must not omit, unices he desa- 
lted to return re infecta. Upon this strict mes- 
sage,.the Doctor caused his dothes to be brushed, 
and went (like Nicodemus) when it was nijrht 
with the Gentleman to the Bishop, when after 
caresings, salutation, and a glass of wine, they 
eat down toffether, to do which the Bishop 
found some mfficulty from the Doctor's native 
humility, and from the great deference he had 
for the Bishop* Thia- being overcome, the 
Bishop beffan thus as foUoweth, viz.-^4^>octor, 
I very .well know your eirand, and how unmc- 
pectedly and unwiUingly too ytvt were engaged 
in it, because you lw# not first obtain^ my 
leave to move m ye suit, and that you are not 
recommended by any letter to me ; and here 
the Bishop mentknied aU~ the peraons 



whom^ and. to wli^nn, th» reeotnmendatoty 
epistles (as St. Paul calls such like letters) 
were written, and the time he received them, 
and the time he hastened away with, them, 
wl)en h^ landed* at what inn.he wasadvised to 
alight firom. his horses,' (which he waste hsns 
at his arrival in England) and how hift hmi^ 
ship had laid watch to send him irotniMiia(te 
notice when he should come to the ina, biTwas 
advised tp, and here his Lordship held his 
tongue* This hara^j^e would have ama^ 
any young man, but the Doctor, who knew 
there was no fismiiliar demon or other spirit 
that ministered that intelligence, but only the 
Bishop's watchfulness for his care of hisdiocess, 
had procured his Lord&hip that wonderful in- 
formation, in so>many pomts, which wer% car- 
ried pn with all the .secrecy that might, — ^And 
now the Doctor bebig mute awhHe, admiring 
the bishop's conduct, he rose from his chair and 
began to appk^giae for consenting to meddle in 
that business, before he applied hims^tharein 
to his Lordship, and had his allowance there- 
unto ;^ and BO going on' in his excuses, the 
Bishop interrupted him, and risitigv said, I witt 
be brief with you, who may not know the 
meanness of the revenues of that diocess for a 
Bishop thereof, whose station ties him to al- 
most contimial attendance at the Council 
Board, and to be in readiness at tSi times to go 
thither, when called ; and, therefore, yott shul 
not be Parson of IVim, the King having al- 
ready granted to me that the parsonage shaft be 
annexed to the Bishoprick, for the reasOitB 
aforesaid. But trouble not younelf, Dodot, 
(said the Bishop,) at this repidse $ I Imowyota 
deserve a much bettor living than Trim, and I 
will be solicitor to the Kuig that you may be 
better provided for. I wiU discourse his Kf a- 
to-morrow morning, amd pttepare the King 
to receive you (as I am assured he wiQ doj 
eratiously ; only Doctor deliver not your letters 
but as I shall advize you, and so take your de- 
signed rest afler the journey, and give rae 
notice vriien your new habits are on, that I 
may apprise you a time when you sfaall next 
come to me, and may bring you to kiss the 
King's hand, when he is best at leisure to talk 
with you, of whose abilities he hath, from my- 
selfj ii>undaatly heard, besides whnt tiie pabUc 
fame has reported to his Majesty. The Doctor, 
thereupon, gave his humble "and hearty thauke^ 
promising to obey alibis Lordship's commands. 
And so the Bishop dismissed the Dectorwidi 
his efnscopal benediction, and sent his said l^w 
vants to conduct him back to his inn.** 

-The memoir of Sir James MontgomeiT, eon 
of the first Viscount; aAd the author's whet^ 
is perhi^ the most ' interesting port of the 
wOTk, to the genenl reader, as he acted a t«ry 
distinguyied part hi the civil war; it is alio 
perhaps ^e best written part of ihe book. 
l%e description of the battle of Dundmte, 
where he defeated the rebel army in UMT, 
k given with' a gra|^c spirit, which would mtt 
have disgraced Froissert — the maimer of tliis 
oofaimaBder's death is remaiicably mehmdudy^ 
he had defended the royal cause, with unabated 
seal up to the battle of Worcester, after which 
nothing of it remaining to defimd, he endeavoured 
to escape to Holland, but lite vessel in whidi 
he embariced was overtaken by a pirate, and 
during a most gallant action vnih a nnicli 
sup«iorft>roe, he was killed by a cannon shot in 
the shoidder. Thus we have given wh^t may 
afford some notion, of the contents of thn 
frwftJctiriiNiB bo^, passing over, however, dirM 
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Ml t^Mam ItttitratiTe of what tm con- 
fiileN4 IweiioaiiiMi in that tinM. 

bi Umium Tbhane «re contained, <«iiicideii- 
tel reoifiiibrfiiicetf of the two andeitfaiKiUicM of 
the^av^i^fes'* — aad ^adeecriptionofthebBrony 
«r Ai^** wydk w9l be read with interest by 
jpmoM coMiectid with fhoie finnilies, and that 
put'of the conntry. 

TIte book is bad}y inrinted, on coarse paper, 
iad does no credit to the enterprise of the 
peUy^* or the typographical sidllof Beltet* 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



BematMS (^ Ae late lUo. AkxandOr JKshif, 
Minister of Qtieen Anne^street Congreg^ 
lion, Donfermltne; with a brief Memoir of 
his Kfe. By the Rev. J. Brown.— Edin 
bargh* W. Olipfaant; Dublin, W. Coity 
and Co. 

The Kev. Alexander Fisher, the deceased 
•athor of these Eeniains, was bom at Chim< 
side, <ia Berwickshire, in 1808. He very early 
diM!ov«red a decided inclination to derote him- 
islf to the work of the ministry in the Scottish 
duirch, bnt the circumstances of his parents 
were such, that his father deemed it nec es s a ry 
to breed him to busineso ; and he was accord- 
higfy apprenticed to a woollen draper, in Edin- 
hmr^ In 1816, when he had been for some 
time in this situation, the son of an intimate 
frisnd.of hia father's came to attend the Uni- 
venityof. Edinburgh, in the nrbspect of 
becoming a' student of -divinity in ,tne Secession 
duucL As young Fisher still retained a 
ftvoDg desire to follow, if possible, that course, 
he nttde an arrangement to wait upon this 
ysoflg fnand every evening after the shop was 
•hot, to recttve instructions in the elements of 
the Greek language^ He had already obtained 
aorae acquaintance with Latin before he went 
to bwinesB. - During that winter he attended 
the Humaiiity claesm the University, devoting 
to it, tiie hours he was allowed for his meals. 
When it became necessary for him to attend 
the Greek dass, the hours of which would have 
iaterfoaed altogether with his business, his master 
kindly coneented to remit the remainder of his 
apprs>ticeahip> and thenceforward, he devoted 
himself undividedly, and with extreme ardour, 
to the prescribed course of liteiary and philoso- 
phical stmfy, ^eliminary to the course of Di- 
rinity, upoa^niich he entered in 1820. For 
ire saooeesive sessions or years, he attended 
the Divinity Hall, and acquitted himself in all 
the arescribedexcerdses, to the entire satisfoction 
ef the pr ofes sor of ^vinity andof the|iresbytery 
of Edinburgh. During this time, he wrote 
OQcasioBally for some of the periodicals; he col- 
lected aad edited a selection of strflung p a ssa g es 
frnm the worics of writers on divinity^ under 
the title, ** Theological Gems,** which has been 
fteqaently reprinted ; and a memoir of Alex- 
aadir Qark, which has reached a second edi- 
tion. 

The mode of procedure, with respect to 
mimsters in Seotland, is, that when the divinity 
itadent haa completed his eourse to the satia- 
fiKtioo of the presbytery to which he belongs, 
he is licensed to preach as a probatumerf with- 
out being ordained, and in that capacity he 
remains* ontil called by some congregation to 
be then- pastor, when he is ordamed to dmt 
psii^Qlar-ohaige, hy-the impoaitioii oi hands. 



by «ieveral of the ministers of the same presby- 
tery, and he 'is then said to be placed. Mr. 
Fbher*s sermons, while a probationer, were 
much appreved, and he soon received three 
several adU from laree and respectable congre- 
gations. These calk were referred by the 
reflective presbyteries, in whose bounds the 
congregations were, ^o the Synod, to decide 
which Mr. Fisher should accept : he himself 
expressed a strong disinclination to accept of 
the odl from Durifermline, arising firom a 
conviction that he was unequal to the labours 
of so laige a congregation, as he was in a very 
delicate state of health. To that congregation, 
nevertheless; he Was appointed by the Synod, 
and he Was accordingly,' by the united associate 
presbytery of Dunfermline, solemnly set apart 
by |irayer and the layinff on of their hands, to 
the office of the lioly ministry, and to the pas- 
tdral charge, on the ^U^ March^ 1827. 

As long as his hesdth permitted, he appears 
to have been an a<^tive, enei^tic, and ezem- 
plary minister. A woricman that maketh hot 
ashamed — rightiy dividing the word of truth-:- 
catechising the youii^, and visiting the sick. 
He died ci consumption, on Saturday, the 26th 
of September last. 

For him, we may humbly trusty that to die 
was gain, for it was to' depart to be with Christ 
The present volume of 'Remains, consists of 
eleven Sermons, two Lectures, six Communion 
Addresses, and part of a memoir of a deceased 
sister. Judging from these, we should say, 
Mr. Fbher was a man of sound sense, onhodox 
principles, and fervent piety. 



Memoirs tf Madams du Sarri, Translated 
from the French. In S vols. voL first, 
being the 29th volume of AutoUography. — 
London, Whittaker and Co. 

The woman of whose professed membirs we 
have here a middling translation, was the mift- 
trees of many men, and finally of Louis XV. 
She was also guillotined in the Revolution. — 
From the story of the preservation of the ma- 
nuscripts related in the fiAt chapter, it seems 
to us highly probable that the book has not even 
tile questionable merit of authenticitjr; M>d, in 
any isase, a reteiler of the UaiMons of a courte- 
nn, has small dahoM upon our gratitude. The 
same individual translated Vidocq. As he is 
evidently but an indifferent French or English 
sch(dar, and seems to have a natural inclination 
for wallowing in the mire, we wish he would 
turn dustman, or scavenger, or take up some 
other honest and dirty calling, congenial to his 
nature, so as to pester us no more with the 
adventures of French thieves, or— vile per- 
sons of either sex. . 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
The JSdudmrgk Review.^Vo. 100. 



The centenary Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, has for its leading article a consideration 
of the works of two of our countrymen. These 
are, lectures on the philosophy of modem 
history, deliversd in the University of PnbUn, 
by Dr. Miller, then $ fellow of T. C. D. and 
now master of the royal school of Arnuadi ; 
and the Mahonedanism unveiled of Mr. ror- 
star, chapbdn to the iMoraed and excdlent 



bishop' of Limerick. The critic says, ** The 
object of our modified enquiry was, the nature 
and success of their providential commentary 
Upon the earlier history of the Ottoman power 
and the Mahomedan religion. Two Irish 
writen have recently ruslMd into this field, 
with a fervour diaracteristic of their natioQ, and 
with a literary commissariat, well provided for 
pushing as far forward in their mysterio«b^ 
enterprise, as its nature will admit." Bij^i 
with this sneering compliment to the undenia* 
ble Bterary attamments of these anthore, the 
favourable part of Che critique, if even this can 
be so considered, terminates; the rest is. a 
sev|pe attack on all attempts to trace and point 
out the completion of the designs of Providence, 
in the events of history, which the reviewer 
characterises as an enthusiastic and nnwarrant* 
table presumption, abusing a solemn evidence 
of dke christian faith, (prophecy,) into the pru* 
rient gratification of a disputations and fandftil 
curiosity. We have already, in our notice of 
the last Quarterly Review, expreaBcd'our qwn 
opinion of the Rev. Mr. Forster*s work, (the 
learning ingenuity and research of which, kow* 
ever, we willingly admit,) in terms of depreca- 
tion sufficiently strong. To Dr. Bffiller we 
think the Edmburgh Review has done very 
little Justice. The reviewer selects a single 
chapter of his eight-volumed work, in order to 
make him the representative of a school of 
writers, against which he confesses, a priorif a 
prejudice of the strongest kind. We are as much 
opposed as any man can possibly be, to pre- 
sumptuous tampering with Holy Scripture, 
and we are quite willing, so far as we ourselvea 
are concerned, humbly to shut up the question 
(n the witfe'sayinff of thenrophet, who recorded 
for our learning that the Uiings that are revealed 
are for us and for our children, but the hidden 
things belong unto God. There is much, how- 
ever, in the article under consideration, that 
saviirurs more of scoffing and abuse, than of pure 
religion or sound argument. It is very easy, 
and very unbecoming, to stigmatize the learned 
labour^ of two such clei^f^ymen as Dr. Miller 
and Mr. Forster, as a tissue of modem pro- 
phecies steaming from the vaticinatory tripoid of 
a school of wild enthusiasts. 

The second article of this Number, is an 
attack on Mr. Sadler, and a defence of politi- 
cal economy, a subject in which every body 
knows die Edinburgh peculiariy .rejoices. 

There are two papers on Oeography, one 
Lieutetiant Maw*s Journal of a Passage across 
the Andes. Hie other. Sir Rufane Donki% 
on the course of the Niger: oir subjects of 
this nature, the Quarterly Review b unmeet, 
sundily superior to the Edinbui]gh.' An article 
on Etruscan Antiquities reveals very little that 
is novel on that most interesting subject. 

The amusing articles of the Number are, the 
review of four works on Constantinople ; vis* 
Oiptahi FrankUnd, Madden, Dr. Walsh, and 
Mr. Macfarlane ; Southey's Olloqaies, an4 
Walter Wikon*s Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of Daniel Defoe, the well-known author 
of Robmson Ousoe, Moll Flanders, and many 
other exceedingly able, and some very black- 
guard books. We have heard twenty people 
say Defoe was a Frenchman. He was reidly 
the son of a butcher in St. Giles^ii, Cripplegate, 
in which parish he died in poverty and wretch- 
edness, in the 70th year of his ap^e. 

On the whole, we think this 19 a good num- 
ber of the Edinbmigh, and does credit to tb« 
new Editor. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

MHimnal de Sir Hudson Lowe, relatif a la 
captivite de Napoleon a Samte'»H61diie.< 
Paris, 1830. 

(Concluded from OQT last) 

Of those fears of Napoleon, even in Saint 
Helena, entertained by the ancient gorernmento 
of Europe, to which we adverted in our fennel* 
notice of this curious book, the following ooi^- 
yenation with the Marquis de Montchenu, 
whether real or not, is ot least a humorous 
example -. — 

€rou vemeur, me dit-0, croycz-vous ^tre certain 
que Napoleon ne nourrit point la pensce de s* 
I6chapper ? 

Je ne le pense pas ; d* ailleurs le pourrait- 
il ? Sur quo! fondez-vous vos. pr<^voyanoes ? 
L' tie est entour^ de vaisseaux qui croisent k 
la port4e du canon ; Longwood est ccm^ par 
tine gamison trois fois plus forte que la pru- 
dence la plus s-^vdre pourntit 1* exiger; des 
signaux continuels m* avertissent des moiudres 
mouvcments qui ont lieu dans la maison de 
NapoUon. Je tous le rt^pete, monsieur le 
marqub, pourquoi craindrais-je une evasion ? 

Toujours myst^rieux, M. de Montchenu 
fron9a les l^vres en signe d' incr^ulite, s* ap- 
procha de moi d* un air important, de me dit a 
demi-voix : — Certainement il est plus difficile 
de sortir d* ici que deT ile d* Elbe; mais qui 
pent dire que Napol'on n* a pas un projet plus 
grand. Par exemple, de s* Evader de V tie, non 
pour retoumer en Europe par le mSme chemin 
d' oh il est yenu ; mais par la Chine, en signant 
nn trait6 offensif et defensif avec V emporeur 
Tenant, auquel il promettrait d* agrandir ses 
etats aux d^pens de la Perse. Une fois en Perse, 
il grossirait les bataiUons chin^ dee troupes per- 
sanes qu* on lui fournirait contre la Ruasie, qu* il 
serait sOr de vaincre en s* ^paulant sur la Turquie 
ar Constantinople. De Constantinople k Paris 
[ n* y a rien pour un homme aussi entreprenant 
que Napol on. Les consequences de cette 
conqudte, je n* ai pas besoin de vous les dire : 
vous les comprenez ; mais 7oyez T imminence 
du danger auquel nous nous exposons en laissant 
aupr^ de NapoUon un domes tique Lascar, 
ancien marin habitue i faire le tr&jet d^ ici aux 
Indes comme vous et moi d' aller a Plantation- 
house, n ne faut qu* un instant, un bateau et 
du courage ! 

Sir Hudson Lowe says, that here he burst 
into a fit of laughter, which indeed It would 
have been difficult to refrain from doing, yet in 
the real h^j|j^ry, he seems to have sometimes 
acted upon principles scarcely less ridiculous, if 
he had any. 

An occurrence, not much to his own credit, 
he is made to relate thus : — T* aurais dfi, je le 
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fflace, et <)u* aprde m' avoir fak reaaaeqfur la . 
hideuse lividiti de mes traits et 1' afireute con- i 
traction de mes muscles, il s* ^cria^^Regardei- 
vouB, monsieur, et dites-moi ce que 1* Eitrppe 
penserait du sort de 1* illustre prisonnier 4e 
Saint(>-Hel^e, si elle pouvait von* dans un 
pareil 6tat 1* horame 4 la garde duouel V Angle- 
terre a jug6 a propoe -de confier Napoldon I 

The death of Napoleon and the opeurrencM 
which took place At Saint Helena iubeequenily 
to his deatli, are also related* and the book enai 
with what professes to be an aoconnt of the 
treatment which Sur Hudson Lowe received 
since his return to Europe^ It is, not the most 
flattering descr^tioa; his reception in. England 
is given as follows : AVpeiae luriv^a Londses, 
je me pr^sentai a la cour; mais si-t6i que je 
parus a Brighton, ce fut dsAs les sallee du p(i- 
lais un murmure d* ^tonnement et d* horreiir. 
A mesure que j' entrais, il sefaisatt une vide 
auiour de moi ; on ei^t ditqu* un cerde magique 
^tait trac6 partout ofi je portais mes pas, et que 
nul n' osait y entrer pour ne pas partager lee 
terribles effete de njon voisbage. 

Lorsque je demandai i un grand dignitaire 
d* etre admis en la presence du roi, ilme re9nt 
avec nn d^dain et nn mepris qu' il ne se donna 
pas la peine de d^guiser ; puis, quelquee jours 
aprcb, il me fit repondre que Sa Majest^ re- 
fusait de me voir. . . . 

We have been informed, that such indeed, was 
the manner in which he was received in Vienna, 
and that Francis of Austria not only refused 
to see the gaoler of his son-in-law, but siffnified 
to him, that it was his pleasure he shouhi quit 
his capital as soon as might be. 

His reception in Fiance was cool and civil, 
but the most insulting event was in the Isle of 
France, where, on his return from Ceylon, he 
was pelted and abused, and only saved from the 
fury of an incensed mobjjby the sailortf of his 
ship, the Alexander. Whatever may have be- 
come in reality of Sur Hudson Lowe» we do 
not profess to know, but the following is the 
manner in which this pseudo-auto-biqgraphy 
disposes of him : — A peine arriv6en Ang&terre, 
je me sauvai sur le continent, dans un asyle 
'^nor6; je quittai le nom de Lowe; et sous 
celui de Hudson, je vis cachS dans une petite 
ville, Eloign ^ de ce tourbillon du monde et Afi 
la politique, oil pldt an ciel que je ne fiisse ja- 
mais entr^ C* est de cet asyle obsQur^t 

inconin que je jette au monde ces memoires : 
ils sont incomplets sans doutc; peut-etre n* 
ai-je jpas dit tout ce que j* aurab pu dire sur le 
captif dont la garde me fut confine ; mais au 
moins,' dans ce quo j* ai dit, on ne m* accusera 
pas de imrtialite. (jertes je n* ai pas fait ici 
une justification : j* ai tout simploment cosM 
des taits; et'si j* ai cherche quolquefois a ecar- 
ter un pen de moi cet opprobre dont le monde 



We 4haU follow the Ex-G0wm«r^s ex- 
ample, and leave our readers to, draw their own 
coiiclttinons of Sir Hudson I^wo and of hia 
Memorial, and mersly remark, that the'^tnit 
prefixed, it of a piece vith the kwk, giving 
the poor mai^ as we have before hinted, «o 
much the lode of an ezecutionsr* that il vamt 
recall to one*s memoir, Na p o leon!s filar of his 
poisoning mcv^ of oo&t by hi» loobs! 

THE FOOTSTEPS ON tHE SNOW. 



de patience, amsi quo j* en avais pris la resolu- 
tion en arrivant dans 1* ile. J' aurais dii me 
former d moi-memc un coeur de for et un front 
d* airain, pour rester moraldmcnt et physique- 
ment iinpassibles aux outrages, dont T exercice 
de mes fonctions cruelles, ct mon ob^issance 
toute fanatique aux ordres qui m* ^talent trans- 
mis, devaient necessiiirement me faire abreuver. 
Mais le nature! 1* emporta; et, malgr<^ If 
phlegme dont je me parais quelquefois, j* etais 
10 plus souvent dans un tel 6i»t d' irritation, 
que tout mon systeme nerveux en souifhut 
horriblement. Cc fut k la suite d' un de ces 
emportements terribles, que le baron Sturmer 
me prenant le bras, me conduisit devant une 



comprcnds aujourd* hui, j' aurais dd m' arm(^ m* a convert, ce n' a 6te que pour en faire une 



juste ot Ugttime part a ceux qui la m'ritaiont. 
Car^ ainsi que je 1' ai dit, si j' ai ^t4 1' acteur 
principal de ee drame odietvc^ d' antres en Haient 
les auteurs. Si les demies instants dn grand 
Capitaine ont ^t^ remplis par les chagrins, les 
tourm«ntset(>einesde la plus dure captivity, c* est 
ail ministr^anglaiB^c* est anx poissaooes du conti- 
nent, c' eat i Uen d* autret encore queje pounais 
nommer^ qu\ il faut attribmer ces vaxationM— 
Enfin, cootme. 1' a dil^ Ni^Uon luMn^e en 
parlant de moi, j' ai vouhi dans cet notes, Iniodes 
prccipitamment, rejeler sur mon ffouvemement 
1' odieux de ma propre conduite. z ai-je r6ustl? 
je le pense, moi : ayi^ rett« q«& le leetteur en 
decide. 



TiMrsarsnMfetldaMsliiHeavtnaMtBMIi, HptBfth»> 
Hun are 4reaaiit «f m yoar pUlesopky. 

Hamltt. 

. • « . . AtlengthlttftrtednpitookAhanwd 
fiirewell of the family, looked on her fer the Jnst 
time, and departed. It was a bitter wght, and I 
had along and dreary walk before me, as the snow 
lay thidt and hard fh)zen on the nround. Not- 
withstanding, I did not long contmue the rapid 
pace I had commenced with- A thoiisand 
mixed and contending emotioaaerowded cm my 
mind; the general •tenor of^ which, howev«E, was 
not disagreeable* She appeared better than I 
had seen her for Bom» time—her spMte were 
mnc^ higher, and what I could not reoMiniber 
without rapture, I was almost penuaded that 
she had returned a £un^ ptessura when I had 
taken her hand. X began to flatter myself that 
her complaint was not so dangerous, so utterly 
hf^lest, as we had faiMied— that ^ had for- 
given the offence, whatever it might have been, 
that had oansed her long coolnees. Never, 
since the day when she had first aapeantd ea- 
tranged, had she shown me so mucn kindnem 
Agam J fancied myself at her side ; I pictim^ 
to myie)f a reconciliation waim at my lov«, 
and sincere as her own pure.heart ; and I in- 
dulged myself in hopes, never alas ! to be vta^ 
lizcwL Wrapt in a reverie of such delight as 
none hut a lover can know, I wandered on, un^ 
conscious of my path, till a sudden tnm f^ the 
road presented to my eyes a scene of such 
beautiful surprise, as attracted my attention, 
meditative as I was. A long ejqMmse of white 
jind dazzling snow sprqad itself before me, par- 
tially illumined by a moon struggling thrcni^ 
a sea of fleecy clouds. The advancing tide, 
which had been strongly ruffled by the breatii 
of a harsh north-easter, was assuming a mono 
tranquil appearance, as the wind sank to r^poee. 
beyond was to be seen, though faintly, the 
distant lino of mountains in qJJI the des«»Uito 
majesty of their winter drapeij. Above fukd 
around, the gull was circling m the air, and 
mingling his scream vrith the wildly sweet cry 
of the curlew, and the distant call of ^e lui- 
seen crane ; while the hea\'y and unceasing roll 
of the snow laden billow, was answering aOKw 
the caveruff of the rocks below. Seldmn hfidl 
viewed a scene so awfully imjM^essive, and the 
utter sditude and desolation of the prosfiect 
added to the effect. Not long, however, oguU 
it withdraw mv mind from my reflectiont s J 
was relapsing fast into reverie, vvbien ray at- 
tention was suddenly and disagreeably roaaed 
by the sound of steps beW^d. I turned short, 
but no one was to be seen : I then imagined 
myself deceived by the beating of the tea, aad 
passed on*, again the steps were heard, and 
again I tumedf still nothing was vimUe. It 
was impossible ihat I should not discover miy 
person so near me, as the sound a^ieared to be : 
the moon-light, though not strong, vras suffici- 
ently so to WUe me to dittiBgmiii.omeclft «t 
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a oonfuAt!rM9 distance, exo^ if ihe a&ow had 
not thrown aroviud a strong reflection. Once 
■lore I continued mj wny» and was still fol- 
lowed bj the foot' - I walked on for some 
timtf, akurmed at such tn nnnccountable circum* 
stance. I ttmied so veiral, times, and still could 
seA-Udbody. Sutely, 1 thought,- it is not possi- 
ble that I'aBi-ptumi^ by an mvisible being? — 
my mind, ■ aC uratty incredulous as to thai point, 
Guuiot be deceived by an imagUuitlon heated by 
the late scene Cfii excitement ? ,It is impossible. 
I luukc^l bock, all was still iagain, nothing was 
to be seen but the well known features of the 
shores nothing to be heard but the screamsiof 
tbo sea, birds, mingled with the ceaseless plash 
ut the waves. I stood for some ^e, till I be- 
g^tti to think that I had been deceived by the 
echo of my own feet on the frozen snow. This 
inspirited me^ and I proceeded, determined to 
pertnade myself into this belief. In deepHe of 
this re»f*lve, in despite of all the courage, the 
incrednHty I could summon to my aid, I could 
not banish the feeling of awe inspired by the 
steps ; they were too quick, -too light, too near, 
to be the ec^o of my own heavy tread. I 
turned once mcre^ and with desperation of pur^ 
pose, demanded why I was thus pursued in 
ifloMce ? No answer was returned. The steps 
had ceased; and 'I was again alone in the 
deseH silenee of the night. Again 1 called 
aikma : — ** Sphrit, or mortal, wimtsoever you 
be, answer, ^>eak your purpose.** All was 
still — I knew not what to think : was it pos- 
aikle, that, in despite of my unbelief, and as a 
psiBshmeBt of it, I was visited by a being of 
anothtf world ? I was ashamed of the weak- 
ness, and struggled to get free ^opi it, yet was 
W not true that the steps had been there ? I 
ooold not be deceived, the sound was too dis- 
tinct, too decided to be an illusion of the fancy. 
Should I, could I go on, and agiun he perse- 
cuted hy this fearful mockery? were it even 
tO' front rae^ to give me an opportunity to op- 
pose it — ^but to proceed with my back to a 
beiag - unknown, invisible, and perhaps hostile, 
to be dogged by a fleshless ^irit — ^it was too 
trying, too abhorrent to human nature; I 
could endure it no longer. I interrogated my 
ponmer once more, in vain, I then waited for 
■offle time, till at length shame and desperation 
lent me strength to proceed, not a little helped, 
perhaps, hy tlie'hope of my perseiCutor's depar-^ 
ttve. My hope wus vain. There were again 
the unceasing appalling footsteps at my back. 
However, I went on, despairing of relief from 
stoppingy and endeavoured to divert my atten- 
tion to the subject of my former thoughte. 
The road favoured, my wish, as I had often 
passed it to her house, sometimes with herself. 
I now also approached a part particularly. en- 
deared to me, by Kaving accompanied her through 
it for the last time, previous to her fatal es- 
tnmgement, when I almost dared to hope she 
had shewn me some marks of affection. I 
straggled to confine my thoughts to tliis sub^ 
ject, and pardy succeeded ; though I some- 
times shuddered with horror as I fancied ihe 
Vmth of the phantom, alternately burning 
hot, and piercing cold on my neck. I soon, 
however, engaged myself bo deeply in my recol- 
lections, as to forget my apprehensions for 
a time, when I was suddenly roused, penetrated, 
maddened, by a heavy distinct siffh, so near 
in tone to those I had heard from Maiguerite, 
during her illness, that I rushed back, deter^ 
mined to obtain some solution of the mystery. 
Im a jDotOMit I was satisfied— I saw what I 



shall never fofgeC, wiNre'mine to be the duration, all. Had I doubted-^was not there her father, 
of. a world. fher sisters, her youthful brother, and who 

I had once seen her at church; she was. could ask a question? I hastened to her chamber, 
standing with one arm round her infant sister,! her mother was gazing on the work of the 
tlie other hand held the hook of prayer; her ^spoiler — worse than all, her infant sister, the 
dark deep eye was raised to the preacher j cherished of her heart, had stolen into the room, 
above. A ray of sunlight had stolen in thxtmgh; had talcen her clay-cold hand, and was calling 



the old ivied window, and was playing through 
her auburn hair, and over a brow of such 
dazzling whiteness, as I have never seen 
equalled. As she stood, her golden locks 
bathed in the bri^t glow of the sunbeam, and 
her attitude «id look so mixed with tenderness 
to her darling sister, and tranquil devotion to- 
wards heaven, I could. almost fancy her a 
seraph descended from her-native skies, to watch 
over some gentle sister of humanity. It was 
thus that I wished to picture herto my heart : 
this was the image of my adoration. And 
now too — she wus there ! tlie same in beauty, In 
tendetness, save that, instead of the rich sun^ 
beam, the moon*s cold pure ray- was on her 
brow, and her eye was 0xed on me with sueh 
a look — ^for ever is it before my eyes. In the 
visions of the mght, in the hours of darkness, 
it is there. When I awaken, it is the first object 
that meets my sight. Were it not for the re- 
membrance of tl^ one fond glance, how could 
I crawl on through this miserable existence. 
But I am wandering — I must return to my 
relation. Thus she stood before me, with her 
own native atmosphere of purity and innocence 
around her. In one moment my dreams of 
terror were fled. The cold chill of supernatiual 
awe iVas banished. I only saw her-r-I only 
knew that she was present, and what should I 
dread ? Were f^es of pain sufficient to buy a 
renewal of my buss at that moment, would I 
not willingly endure it ?. The smile on her lip 
spoke what I hardly dared ever to hope. I 
can teU no more distinctly, I can remember 
that I was at her feet, that she bent over me, 
and she spoke, and her breath was thrilling 
through my hair as she stooped. Were the 
sum m human lai^unge to he distilled by the 
chetfiist into one sentence, could it sink into 
my soul as those words? The heart has a 
memory of its own, distinct from the every 
day oocurrenoes of life ; mine was filled then, 
fmoe and for ever. I knelt, as I have said, and 
the jnusie of her voice was yet dwelling in my 
ears, when she ceased and stooped again to 
bless me — her cold icy finger touched mji brow. 
It was. not till then that the truth burst upon 
me-^— the unexpected delight of her presence 
had concealed the dreadful reality ; but the 
chill impress of her touch revealed the whole. 
I shuddered, sunk upon the snow, and thought 
that the hour of death was come. Why did it 
not come? I had then enjoyed my Inst of 
hairiness. I know no more — I had fallen at 
her feet» and all was mist and darkness. 

I must have been long insensible, for when 
I awoke from this fearful ti,*ance, thB morning 
air was begixming tQ breathe around ;. the moon 
had set, and all was cold, and gloomy, and 
cheerless : fit emblem of what lay before me. 
I was chilled and stiffened by the night 'aur ; 
but one glance around, and all wastoUL I 
started up^ ivith that fearful vigour known to 
^066 <nily under the influence of despair like 
mine, i hurried to her house. ^ The rush of 
Uie cdtoract, the breath of the whiriwind, could 
not surpnas my fury. I ihougfat not of the im^ 
pnniriety of the hour-^mat^ess— I thought of 
nothing. Alas ! when I arrived, there needed 
no cerem<my. The confution of the house told 



on Marguerite, and wondering at her silence* 
I knelt, touched her haCnd with iny lip for the 
first — last' time; I severed one of her auhum 
tresses, took one last lookj and saw her no 
more* This was the banning and the close 
of my earthly happiness— .now I am alone. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE., 



P«ris, BCarchaCh. 

Tm'o volumes of much interest have beeu 
Uublished' this week, viz: the first vc^ume of 
Traveb in Astracan and the Caucasus, by 
Count Polocki, and the third volume of Ca!l- 
li^*s travels. The fint mentioned, contains 
some very furious particulars of the natu^ 
ctu-iosities, and of the customs and manners of 
the inhabitants of those countries; but the 
limits of a letter do not permit me to give ex- 
tracts. CaiBi6*s volume is much more curious 
and interesting than the two preceding ones, 
and it is due to this enterprising traveller, who* 
has been by mUny regtaxled as an impostor, 
to state, that it contains documents signed by 
loeal authdrit^cs, Which seem to confirm fully, 
the fact of his having visited the places which 
he describes. The second volume of these 
travels in English, lias not, I tmderstand, yet 
been published by Messrs. Colbum and Bentiy, 
owing to ik clisa])pointment which thiey expcn- 
enced, as to gettit^ over the work in thcf 
sheets as it went through the prete : but it 
Will, of course, soon make its appearance. 

M. Victdr Hugo*s tragedy of Hemani is 
still a great favourite, notwithstanding the im- 
pf-obabflities of the story ahd the blustering 
tone of muth of the dialogue. The name of 
the author, and a few poetic touches which 
marie the master hand, hifve obtained for the 
production a popularity greater tlum it de- 
served. As a Melo-Drama, it would hnvo 
been interesting, and so it seems the English 
thiuk, for I hear that two translations for the 
London theatres afe already in hand. 

It is, 1 believe, pretty generally known, that 
M. Arago, the celebrated astronomer, has been 
for some years making observUtions on the spots 
upon' the Sun*8 Disc, with a view to determine 
the degree of influence, (if any,)rwhich they 
excercise upon the temperature of the earth.' 
In order to make these observations useful, it 
was necessary to obtain information from emi- 
nent astronomers in other climates, and if 
M. Arago had succeeded in this, he ^uld have 
been able to supply a very interesting addition 
to our astronomical knowledge ; but I regrets 
to state that M. A. has been so much disap- 
pointed in his eitpectation of assistance from 
abroad, that he abandons all hope of completing 
his work. 

Some curious statistical tables have just been 

ide^ out, by order of the Minister of the 
Interior. Having been favoured with a sight 
of them, and allowed to take extracts, I shall 
firom time to time give you such as I think 
of general interest At present I will only, 
give you an account of the number of suicides 
committed annu^y in the department of thtt 
You Will soe fromit, that self-d^Btruo 
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tion is quite at exteiudve in thb part of FVance, 
89 ft is (the difTerenc^ of population being con- 
sidered) in England. It is as foHows :^- 





Men. 


Womsn. 


Toty 


1^17 ^ 


. 255 


116 ^ 


851 


1818 -^ 


192 


^ 188 -^ 


830 


1819 _ 


250 


•^ 126 ^ 


376 


1890 _ 


211 


^ 114 ~ 


32.'> 


1821 ^ 


2^ 


^ 112 ^ 


348 


1822 _ 


206 


^ HI --• 


317 


1823 ^ 


262 


^ 128 ^ 


390 


1824 ^ 


289 


^ 182 ^ 


371 


1825 ^ 


272 


^ 124 _ 


396 


1826 


888 


^ 178 ^ 


511 


•nnininy, J *** 


_ 128 .^ 


372 



There were not less than nine candidates for 
ihe honorable title of Foreign Member of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, vacant by the 
death of Sir Humphry Davy, lliese were 
Mr. Dalton, M. Bessel, BlumeoWh, Robert 
Brown, Debuch, Lie^y, O'Ersted, Pbna, and 
Summering. At the last sitting of the Aca- 
demy, a ballot took place for the supply of the 
vacancy. There were 52 voters, of whom 42 
were for Mr. Dalton, who was consequently 
declared duly elected. At this sittings M. 
OeoflProy Saint Hilah^ read a paper in reply to 
one by M. Cuvier, in which M. Geoffiroy con- 
tends for the prindpie of the Umty of the 
Composition of Animals, or in other wordi^ 
that all animals result from one similar system 
of compo^tion. 

I mentioned some tin^e since, that a society 



troduodd the poison into this country ■• • 
medicine. This gentleman deniee, and, as I 
know from several eiperiments, tndy, that 
even in its most concentrated state, it has 
the extraordinary power over the human firame, 
which some persons have pretended, and be 
relates histances of enormous doees being 
taken without causing death. At present 
medical knowledge is so divided on this point, 
that physidans rarely order the add, or do 
so in doses which cannot ensure success, lest 
this should overstep prudence, and cause se- 
rious injurv. I l^tve Lately read an authentic 
account of a German bhysidan, who> with a 
view ta ascertain its efirects upon thu system, 
took, after graduiJly measured doses, a large^tea 
spoonful: of .,the acid ai one lime» It wems 
uiat this gentleman had an antidote; fbr^ after 
taking each dose, and befooe he quitted his 
house, be put in a prominent pirt of hb person 
a papw containing instmotions aa to what was 
to be done in the event 4if his being affected. 
On the last oocasion he had wdked the length 
of a street before be wae at all affected, be 
then suddenly fell to the gronnd and was hor- 
ribly convulsed. The spectators came up, and 
seeing the pi^er, took him to n neighbonriiig 
chemist, where his instmctiona were fbUowe£ 
and he rapidly recovered. It is mndi to be 
regretted that these instmctions were not 
public As a remedy for ^spepsia, aome very 
striking cases are mentioned by Dr. OranviUe. 
You will see by the newmmen^ what a sad 
exhibition Kean made last mght at Drury-lane 



'> wwry to say, 
ihe patrons of this society are not y^t suffici- 
ently numerous to enable the directors to com. 
mand any larve engravings, but they have 
ordered several amall ones, and it is expected 
that before another year shall have elapse^ the 
promotion of the art in France, by Uiis com- 
pany, will produce very satisfactory results, at 
present it is generally very much beneati^ that 
of England. 

The Pnnce of Oobourgis expected here with 
some amdety, by the friends of sdence, as it is 
expected thai he will request some of the dis- 
tingniriied men who were lately in Greece, 
sifddng lesearches for the French government, 
to accompany^ him when he goes to ti^e pos- 
aession of hjs new sovereignty. Ifis Royal 
^ighnesB, who is an excellent Botanist, has 
made very tempting offers to a gentleman who 
has studied the frt closely in Greece. As a 
patron of the Arts and of Science generally, 
inucn is expected from this Sovereign. 

London, MMrch 9. 
. The medkal gentlemen, who were present at 
M. Ohabert*s last exhibition,- still affect to be 
very sceptical as to the antidote which he pre- 
tends to harve discovered against prussic add ; 
but they admit that he is in possession of some 
iecret as to the taking of phosphorus with im- 
punity. These medical men, however, have 
Uttle to boast of» in the way of triumph, over 
M. (Chabert, for there never was. a more la- 
AientaUe (BStphj of deficiency of chemical 
kn^rwladge, than they niade on Saturday. It 
is really astonishmg tJiat so much ignorance 
should be manifestiBd with respect to the quali- 
ti^ and powers of a pdsoa, which, as a medi- 
dne, in Wg:ht hands, might be one of great 
utility. The only member of the profession 
%ho sqppeors' to luive devoted much attention 
to the subject is ^Ih, Gnatflle, who fiitt in>- 



had been formeji for the encouriigement of thi Jh^tre. Hismemory seeiMd tp be miwh in- 
art of engraving. lam nowsoSy to say, that J«"*-"»»« scarcely evw spoke without the aid 



of a prompter. After enduring the hisses of 
the andieilce for a long time, he came forward* 
and with looks half suppliant, half contemp- 
tuous» imfdored indulgence.. U was n painnil 
sight, I hope never to witness another suchy iif 
so trnsii an actor as Kean has been. 

There is nothing to notice in Literature. 
We are all expectation for Mooiee*s Bvnm, 
which however, will no^ M » Mid» be nmdf fur 
some weeks. 

* CmK Wth. 

Whatever is vitally caonected with the lite^ 
rary and scientific improvement of IrelaDd, wiU, 
I am certain, gain, a ready admission into the 
columns of the Dublin Literary Gaxette; 
therefofs do not hesitate to call the public at- 
tention through so effective a channel to an 
establishment, which has, during a period of 
twenty years, contributed largely to the in- 
crease of useful knowledge in this country. 
The Cork Royal Institution owes its rise to the 
qnrited exertions of some gentlemen of superior 
attainments, who, actuated by n wish to render 
scientific instruction available to the common 
purposes of life, obtained a charter, incorpo- 
ratmg themselves into a sodety, which, by 
the aid of an annual grant, was enabled to 
labour with effect tows^ this desirable end. 
It has supported professors in agriculture, 
natural philosophy, natural histoiy, and che- 
mistry, and maintained a museum, and an ex- 
tensive library of well selected books. A few 
years ago it was enriched by a collection of 
valuable casts, the gift of hb present Majesty. 
From these advantages, in which the j^hfyi 
were libendly invited to partidpate, has arisen 
the most striking improvement Bvery art 
subservient to tiie necessities, or Instrumental 
in the embellishment of society, has been carried 
to 4 high degree of perfeotien ; . genius has 



been fostered, industij aided, and iogenuitv 
rafined. The young have been inspired with 
emulation, and the aged excited to applause. 
Sudi are the benefits which have resulted from 
the Institution, and it is just to aroeaL tathe 
obvious proofs which the dty and county of 
Cork so abundantly display, because,m doaunoH 
with much more that deiservee respeei» it hae 
not been able to escape the shafts of unpro- 
voked malice, or silenoe the clamours of un- 
merited oppodtaon. It has been condemned 
for inutilif^, because the prejudices of ignorance 
sometimes yielded slowly to its influence, and 
reViled for fUiberaUty because it withheld ac- 
commodation, for which unreasonable expecta- 
tion could alone have created a demand. In the 
mei;its or the faults of ibt management, the 
puUic, however, it appear^ too probably are 
to be but little interested fbr the future. The 
eommittee of the House of Commons, app<Mnted 
during, the last session of parliament to myesti- 
gate the Irish miscellaneous estimates, have 
recommended the withholding, afier the present 
year, of the .grant by which it has been hithearto 
supported ; and, in antidpation of the expected 
reduction, its officers bnve.been dismissed, its 
lectures suspended, and the ^here of its utility 
reduced almost to nothing. How far that 
policy is to be commended, which, under any 
circumstances^ effects a petty jretrenchment, 
with the loss of much mental cultiration, must 
always be a question. If the exigencies of the 
state demand the sacrifice, we must be content 
to sigh in silence over so lamentable a neces- 
sity. To many, it however, has not failed to 
occur, that it is not well to check the spread of 
knowledge for the calls of penurious economy; 
that an enlig)itened population render back to 
the state by various means, the wealth which 
has been bestowed on thek instruction ; and 
that, in the present state of the world, the Sesi 
security of every goveniment is found in the 
encouragement it yields to all that may en- 
lighten the minds and raise the character of its 
sulg'ects. fai defiance, therefore, of the threat- 
ened reduction, some gentlemen have proposed 
the -formation of a provincial college, for tne re- 
gulations of which ih9 charter of the Royal 
Institution may serve as a foundation ; and the 
Irish government, with a zeal which does it 
honour, has complied with a request,, made by a 
deputation of distinguished personages, that 
it would forward a recommendatipn of some 
such establishment. Whether the views of 
the projectors are practicable, MPS may be per- 
mitted to doubt, so &r as regards the adaptation 
of a ground work framed for one institution, to 
another so different in its nature ; but it must 
be admitted that then: public spirit and ex- 
ertion deserve the thanks of sodety at large, 
and the peculiar esteem of the province of 
Munster, for the immediate benefit of which it 
is intended. The national establishments for 
education which exist in Ireland, are by lar too 
limited in number, toansii'er the demands upon 
them. On all hands, we find the facilities for 
disseminating -learning increase, and the time 
has unquestionably arrived, when the second 
dty of Ireland should no longer want the 
I of educating the youth of the surround- 
ing province. Yet however entitied to hope 
for the assistance which has been so anxioudy 
demanded, the people of the South i>( Irefamd 
will justiy forfeit thdr daim uppn the aid 
of government, should they by their «u|uneness 
failm due co-operation. At a meeting of the 
Cork institutioni in whidi the college scheme 
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WM nggesledi an mdiTidYi&l of wealth and 
tileBt, prqpdted to cafi upon the ffentlemcm of 
tl» wmaoe for ihtffar ainatance, noM^ tendering 
oa hb ewtt pfot a Awfificent donation. This 
propanf sbonM be adopted; The adyantages 
are IMgreat tMie orwlooked. Nor is it to be 
4eBtfted» iha* a liberal priTate tubecription 
woiild JOBMdiately be raised in fiirthiirance of 
tte dbjeiet, whkh the state would then feel 
itself Hior* inqperatiTety called on to support. 

T. 

A FRKKCH ^AKD IKfSH AUDIKMCB. ' 

Pd Pvb tliei^ am thirteen principal theatres, 
an of which are Tespectabty attended through- 
oat the year. There, when the performance 
(ommences, all is husked, and no individual 
ventures to disturb the rest of the audience;^-: 
A ftther tka safbly carry^ his fiunily to the 
theatres *wittMmt fearing any personal temark^ 
or being lAiocked by the uttetanoe of oaths and 
imprecaktions. Tltt manager is never obliged 
to appear in the middle of the scene to appease 
the gods, for all seem to hare assembled solely 
to etijoy the entertainment. On entering also 
at the pit and galleries, the Mgulatiotts are de- 
senring of notice and of imitation. The crowd 
ranges itself in tf regbhir tinue. Id queue, as it is 
termed, and waits, with ther utmost patience, 
for the order = of tnocession; so strictly are 
these regulatiObs observed, Uiat many persons 
obtain a Uvelifaood by tfie following rase/ they 
go at an eak-ly hour, mquentlj at uaee o*clock, 
and hold their places until others who have 
arrited late, purchase them. Although a con- 
siderable Stance nuiy intervene,' no difficulty 
attends this transfer, ^lere being no pressure 
from those behind. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the 
Dublin theatre. It is scandalous to intaUm 
tbe anaicfay thai exists there. Few nights pass 
without an uproar. The upper gallery commands 
the house ; and the company, and the resec- 
table portion of the audience, lie completely at 
its vofinj. Its inmates delight only in disUub- 
ing the rest ; no character is safe ; they sii^Ie 
oQt some p^w>n' present, and hold him up to 
ridicule, obliging him frequently to retire.-^ 
Indecent language is often used, and ladies na- 
tvally absent themselves -from such scenes of 
riot, conlibion, and depravity. Before we 
proceed farther, let us enquire ttom some lover 
of the drama, if this picture be exaggerated — 
ddes It not odMtr night after night ? If, then, 
inch abuses exist, and are tolerated, is it sur- 
prising that the stage should be neglected ? 
Some 'w91 say, that it b difficult to reform long 
coatinQed abuses— etrike boldly, is the answer. 
I^ it be Once known that the rioters will be 
pomshed, and that any one disturbing the au- 
dience by personalities,- br other means, will be 
teizedin Hie act, and punished, and we will 
venture to predict an ameBoration. The gal- 
lery riiifiaki will then seek some other field to 
exercise his turbulent spirit, and the box absen- 
tees w31 probably return. We venture toi 
affirm that few have more natural taste for the< 
dlnuna, than the people of this nation, and yet, 
the capital 'contains but one theatre, which is 
' rarely filled once a fortnight. We are then 
natuiatty led to investigate the cause of ihi» 
&ct;*aiHl though it may depend on more than 
one, we Imagine that the fore^ointr is the prin-^ from 
eipaL In citing the example of the French 
stage, it is hoped It may not be concluded that 
01/6 writor is one who returns to hia country 



enamoured of every thing foreign ; on the <;on. 
irmy, he is passionately attached to his native 
city, and offers these observations solely for its 
interest. If the theatre be deserted, it is not 
owin^ to am inefficient company ; for, generally 
sneaking,, our Dublin managers have performed 
their duty with considerable spirit. A portion 
of the audience have been instrumental in 
damping the public taste, and a reform in that 
quarter is* an indispensable prehminary to its 
revivaL 



THE DRAMA. 

Mr: Macready has continued to enact most 
of his favourite dMnactem at our theatre during 
the past week. On Tuesday evening, Henry V. 
was performed^ in which be represented the here 
of Agincourt, whom 8hakeq>eare has depicted 
with such singuhir fislioity. Indeed the whole 
play ill replete with the deepest intwest, espe- 
daUy- to those who delight in Teadling the re-> 
coBeetion of the proudest period of British 
history, reflecting as it does, on the mimic 
scene, the .chivalrous deeds of our anoHtom» 
at a time when every bosom, from the king to 
the peasant; glowed with patriotic ardour. — 
We nave oidy to say of Mr. Macready, that he 
was ** every inch a king,** and whether we re- 
gard him ^ the warlike monarch, at the head 
of his armies, or the ardent lover pleading hb 
suit with the Princess Katharine, he is alike 
entitled toall the-praise we can accord. 

On Thursday evening, a new Pantomime 
which was produced in London with much 
smscess, caUed, « Hariequin and Cock Robin,** 
was peiformed for the first time here. Messrs. 
Pa«fo» EHar, and Sutton, exerted themselves 
most 'efficiently, and some of the illusions 
dispUyed, were very ingeniously contrived. — 
The teenery confers infinite credit on the artist, 
Mr. Philips. We particularly noticed a truly 
sublime view of the ruins of an abbey and 
churcb>yard by moonlight. A beautifol Diorama 
is likeu^se'intfoduced, in which are reprteented, 
views of the most romantic spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor Castle. Much tnnuvle 
and expense must have been incurred in the 
pn>duction of this piec«, and we trust the lessee 
may not go unremunerated. 



MUSIC. > 

We were happy to see a highhr fashionable 
and numerous assemblage at the Concert-given 
by the Messrs. Herrmann, on the 5th instant, 
being the second which has taken place since 
their arrivtd in this vity. The selection of 
Music, both vocal and instrumental, consisted, 
as on the former occasion, of the productions 
of foreign Composers, all of u^iich were moet 
effectively executed ; whether we consider the 
merits of the Messrs. Herrmann, with refer- 
ence to theircombined efforts, or respectively, 
they are equally entitled to our wannest en- 
comiums.. We apply those remarks, however, 
more particularly to their instmraental perfor- 
mances, in which they embody a style at once 
pure and chaste, wi^ execution of the- most 
finished order. 

The Concert comVaenced with aniAstrumen- 
tal Quartette, by Mbzart, which was not the 
most effective that might have bean chosen 
from the worics of that sublime composer, it 
was, howev^, succeeded by a solo of Sphor^wi 
for the-vtolin, which was performed br Mr. 
Zeugheer Hentnann, who was truly feliciiouft 



in giving efiect to the siqierior elegance and r»* 
fined taste which every where breathes through 
the composition of this eminent master; indeed 
we should be inclined to imagine, from the pe- 
culiarity of Mr. Herrmann*s style, particalarlv 
in Omto^tfe passages, which he executes with 
exquisite delicacy and the most perfect intona- 
tion, that if not. actually a pupO of Sphor^s, his 
studies have been cbieny directed to the worics 
of tlukt talented individual. We also admired 
a beautiful Fantasia from the PrecioM of 
Weber, for the violin and Vi^inceUo, by .Messrs. 
Z. and L. Herrmann, in. which two voices 
occasionally joined. We, however, thought 
the effect of the latter deteriorated I7 the too 
powerfol predominance of the mstrument. 

A comic vocal quartette by Haydn« called 
the Cats Fugue ! was pext intfoduced, with a 
novel and fantastic effect, in which the per- 
formers exhibited suoh feline characteristics, aa 
would lead us to believe they had studied ill 
our dormitory, whiere the children of Grimalkin, 
almost niffhtly favor us with a strain differing 
only by the absence of any* system of harmony, 
from that ^efi by the Messrs. Herrmaiiu.—- 
The prinapal feature in the second act of the 
Concert was a solo on the Viblincello by Mr. 
L. Herrmann', which was applauded Una Vofe ; 
the air was the production of Carrafih, unth 
variations by Merk, of a character well calcu- 
lated to try the capabilities of the best per- 
former, and it is not too much to say of Mr. 
Herrmaihn that he acquitted himself m a man- 
ner fuUy deserving the approbation with which 
his efforts were rewarded — his tone is remark- 
able for its volume ahd richness, and he exe- 
cutes the most difficult passages with a masterly 
hand. We pa^icularly admired his taste in 
the performance of those parts where sostenuto 
is required, and in the finale of the piece he 
infused a vigour and powerful modification of 
tone which k i&lways the offspring of intense 
feeling. — Zuizov^s Wild Chase closed the en- 
tertainment of the evening, which was the 
most delightfol we have spent in a Concert^ 
room for some time* 
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The eurcumstance of Thomas the 6th, Earl 
of Desmond, having, by his marriage with a 
person of inferior station, excited the hatred 
of his family and followers, by whom he was 
stripped of lus tiUe and eitates, has already been 
made the subject of a beautiful love-song, by 
our great lyri^, Moore. The following verses^ 
of a different character, as well as infcfrior 
merit, were suggested by the same circum- 
stance,* coupled with tli^ subsequent misfor- 
tunes and ultimate ruin of that noble branch 
of the Geraldines, who, not content with being 
the wealthiest subjects of the British crown, 
engaged in ambitious struggles with the power 
that aggrandized them, whidi ended not only 
in the loss of their title and immense possess 
sions, but in the very extinction of their race. 

The name of the lady with whom this 
unhappy union was formed, was CatiiarinA 
MacCcmnoc; and it should, perhaps, be again 
stated in tiiis place, that she owed her unfor.f^ 
tunate elevation to the accident of the Earl 
having been obliged to accept of her father*B 
hospitality, wl n benighted after a hunting 

« It it, howersf, but jatttce to the writer to laentiaa 
that diese Uim^ were penned long before Mr. If oore*s 
sbag dn the t«AJi<t ^Jf^esred^Ea. 
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]rartv araoDg the mountaiofl of TnJee. TV 
Earl diod in exile at Rouen, in Normandy, and 
hiB body was interred in a Convent of Friars 
prcachere in Paris, where his funeral, it is said, 
had the lionour of being attended by the kinir 
of EngUnd. J '^^ 

THE CURSE OF DESMOND. 

* ^^toLitT* ***^^ ****** "*y KatWeon, how weU may I 

« ??' ^ '**^?» * ^«"^» rountry and Mends, I have lost : 
" I havo lost for tlijit love, a proud Eart's domaia— 
*' Bat oh I thus I'd low all— again, and again I 

!I V^^^ raflRM-M, I care noi-thou kneWst that to me. 
»• No grief would be bitter, save partiBg with theo i 
]* Iwit yet for the wrohga that ooreona will sustain. 
A deep deadly curse on ray foes shall remain. 

•« May the pride that has bliwted us, still be their own 
•• MaKe them hated while li ving..unwept for when gone: 
!. ¥•♦? ***** ^^'y ^^^y *^^et. be but as » breath-^ 
*' And their valour hut lend them to ruin and death!** 

Thus spoke Desmond's Earl— and aad was the day 
"When.he die«l_from the green isle be loved far away • 
On his kindred lay heavy the curse that ho gave. 
Till the hist of the Geraldines sunk in the grave! 



bands of the different regiments played the well 
known Jacobite tune, of « the king sh^ have his 
own again," whiU the people rent the air with 
shouta of God save the &mg, long live King 
James. 

M. B. 



ENTRY OF JAMES IL INTO DUBLIN. 
It was on the 24th day of March, 1689, that 
James Stuai*t, the seventh of that ill-fated 
name who held the sceptre of ScoUand, and 
Uie second who ruled England and I^nd, 
made his triumphal entry into the ancient city 
of Dublin. 

Ireland had not seen a king of England on 
her shores since the days of John, and the one 
who now speared, came, not on a vbit of 
state, or merely to receive the homage due to 
Us dignity, but to contest in arms, with his 
rival, this the only part of his dominions 
whidi had adhered to him. For though the 
valour of the viscount of Dundee, the enthusi. 
asm of such Highland c^ans as followed him to 
the field, and some troops dispatched by Tyr- 
oonnol firom Ireland, served to make a const, 
derable diversion in favour of James, still it 
was evident that the majority of the people of 
Scotland were favourable to the revolution. 

Eveiy effort had been made by the leaders 
of the Jacobite party, now the ruling one in 
Ireland, to give an imposing air to the en- 
trance of* their unhappy sovereign, into the 
only capital, which still hailed him as her king. 
The enthre of the way leading from the place 
where exiled Royalty first came within the 
city, to the castb, vrva lined with soldiers ; the 
streets themselves were newly sanded for the 
occasion ; the balconies of the citizens were 
hung with tapestry and cloth of arras, and 
filled with all the loveliness and grace of 
a town, whicli, for female beauty, in compa- 
rison to its extent, Ims always, stood unrivalhid. 
In a carriage preceding the kins^ bearing the 
sword o£ state, sat Richard TaBiot, Earl of 
Tyrconnel ; James himself, mounted on a 
gidlant charger, wearing the decorations of the 
garter, with the Earl of Oranard, and Lord 
Pow-i» o*his right, and the Duke of Berwick, 
and Lord Melfort on his left, advanced amid 
the plaudits of the multitude. 
. On approa<^iing that part of the town, called 
then, as it is now, the Liberty, a silken canopy 
was erected over the way, and here by far the 
most interesting part of the pageant appeared. 
Forty young and beautiful maidens, selected 
from the different convents in Dublin, clad in 
white silk, and bearing baskets filM with 
flowers in their hands, joined the procession ; 
and walking immediately before His Majesty, 
strftwed the contents of their baskets on his 
path, the rest of the vray to the castle. The| 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE DEITY. 



' Thy way Is In the sen, and thy pathf) in th6 great 
1 thy fi>otsteps are not known," 



waters, andl., ^„^„ 

' Why bidest thou thy fare from me P"--Pjo*w. 



Tell me, ye seas that bonndleas rolL 

Ye ocean caves profound: 
Hold ye creation's mighty soul, 
A captive, prisott^boundy 
Are ye the dread abode 
Of Him, the present God ? 

Hoarse murmured ocean's heaving breast, 
** He dwells not In our crystal caves— 
He walks not on our pnthle«s waves : 
For Him they flow, for Him thqy rest : 
His they are, and are to bo. 
Tin lime o'ertake Eteniltyr 
Tell me, thou fiercely mshinff wind. 

Yecloudy halls ou high; 
Hold ye creation's sovereign mind, 
A oiptive in the sky f 

Mta He in your dark abode, 
The thunder.crowncd Qod. 
Loud spake the voices of the storm— 
'•Noliome hath here iTcation V Klnrf! 
He rides the wind on flery wing 
The thunders iee His dread right arm : 

For Him they speak— for Him are still: 
They own and work the Godhead's wiU!** 
Answer me, thon, llfe.teeming Earth. 
, And ye bright worlds above ; 
^oMMf creation's dawnhir birtK- 
Hold ye tlic L*»rd of light and love : 
And are your burniug rays, 
Hi& i^iory 's ahadowetT blaze 9 
Forth shonted Earth, forth sang each atar, 
"Not here the great Jchovah^s throne- 
Not here abides the Mighty One! 
We sing his praise from pole to poK 
But bold not ncre creation's soul" 

MvKterious Power I unconflned 
Kv earth or heaven's decree : 
^?; !»/»^»n»y mortals, frail and blind, 
UpU/t thHr hope to the* ? 

Thick darkness robps thee round. 
Where may 'stthon. Lord, be fohndf 
Then answered He the unseen t 



Or 



Go, mortal! span infinitnde, 
irgrMp the sun^^Kswu bbiztng .,wu : 
Go r stay tlie seas, or chain the wind 



They own they work their Maker's will : 
nepent, adore, and be thou stilU" 

hint LIKENESBES, . 
I stood and eyed a roshing stream 
Speeding, like some uurertnin dream. 

Away, we know not where; 
I mark'd gay foam-bells stjrtrt in pride. 
And glittering across it glide— 

Dght thtoffs of faithless air ! 
A breath play'd o'er the streamlet's face, 
ITiey perishM in their whirling race. 

I>eep in a shaded mnasy dell 

A /ountain rose with gentle swell,' 
Translucent and serene ; 

Silent o'er its tranquillity 

I bent— a face smiled batfk on m6, 
"WTiere care had seldom been ; 

Peace smoothed Ha youthful brow. Its eye 

Beamed meekly with untroubled joy. 

I Uiought on my own days of youth, 

When mine were innocence and truth. 

And hopes sronnd me smiled ; - \ 

I sigh 'd— the fbnnt»in.mirror shook. 

And changed was that bright vision^ look. 

_ im feature writhed «ii4 wild j 

By turns grief, misery, despair, 

Dark'nfaig like antiMun-Aiuds, «itev« thbm 

I stood upon the ocean's ii<fre« 

Wavflew it lay— fciujhia wan its roar^ 
As some fair child may bo. 

Whan the faint feeling of h dre«m 

Spreads o'er its cheek a smiliug gleam- 
So slept that sileut sea : 

The storm. voice on its slumbers broke. 

The wild, the terrible, awoke. 



•Twas nidnlgjht ; on the deep ^l Ao sky ' 
I gaxed— no ehmd.speck met mine eye 

VeiUng the feeblest star ; 
Qiieen.llke, amid her rwUunt train, 
ITie bright moon o'er h««r wide domain 

Was Joumejring afar : 
But trmpi«t gloouj^ came rojli , * ,-*orth. 
Black, bursting from Ihe turbia Nt.rth. 

And such is Life's strange fitful dream— 
A foanubeU on a rushing stream, 

A fountain's nlarid form : 
The calm smile of tlie trcArhVons sea. 
The night-heaven's stjli solemnity 

Ere wakes the maddenbig atcrrro : 
Hope's meteor lures, bursts, leaves omr path. 
Beset with fears, and woes, and deaUi ! 

W. M. nKTHERIItGTOJf. 

THE LAUREL WREATH. 

Let wajTvard lovers fret and pin*, 

And brittle vows of fondueKS breathe • 

A nobler, purer love is minc*^ * 

I Inngutoh for a laurel wreath. 

Whim youth and atvength have psss^ amir. 

And rusts the 9Word . withi n its sheatlk 



'tis soothing to rocal the day 
at crowned us with a laurel 



Thatc 



Long have I mn^t» by flood and ieU, 
A cbaplet for tins scar-seam'd brow ; 
I toil m vain— iny dinttid shicfd 
And wounds are all my trophies now : 
Yet when I fall, write o'er my grave, 
A Roman noble rests hi>ueidh ; 
His life was »pent amidst the brave-^ 
He lost it ioii-^ lanrel wreath I 

THE LATTICE. 

Utnred to pass the lattice where. 

There rfis« young voices on the sir: 
A nd three fair sisters wont to be. 
Whose glad light huurh, and miiwtK^W.— 
And playful amUes, toad braided hair— 

low of young hearts untouched by care. * 

There was one with brow as purely pale. 

As the MIy flower, which loves the vale ; 

But is sought and culled, when the nuliast rosf^ 

Inltsfarseenbowernnheededshowi}: ^^^ 

Her*s was a rtilm, snd quiet smite. 

Befitting maid of western isle. 

RosaUa's was the cheek of f<j9e. 

The eye that flashes. Up that glows— 

The bright and beaming witchery 

Which once seen, hau^ the memory 

The youngest had a dove.tfke face. 

For which earth seemed no resting phiee. 

They lov 'd to gaxe on the glad blue sky. 

To Iht to the wfld wood melody. '* 

Oh! tis when viewed thrpogfa the oyatal springs. 

Of voung, untam'd, imaginings : ' "»• ^^H 

APd only then earth wears the hue. 

It wore when the first pair roam*d ft throogh • 

As thus they viewed, their day roUed o^^ 

Some new blisa shining o'er every one. 
» ♦ ♦ ♦ 

How quickly in a southern dime: 

The hours will giide unmarked by time: 

Lovely the sound of the soa guitar. 

In the orange groves of the cBmes afar ; 

But the land I left— its hewers shaded 

Forma which ne'er from memory faded. 

And when again I hailed that land. 

My first thought was of their smiles so hhuid • 

I could not rest far the three so falg«— 

And they soon were sought, and found— but whnt^> 

There waa an aged and broad Dak tree, ^^^ 

They had played around tai infancy; 

Nov its foUage waved o'er a place of death- 
Two «iatera calmly slept bensath ; 

And one, waa laid in a OMrMe tomb. 

Afar from those who had watch 'd her hloom. 

'Tis true I once had heard the tale. 

Of how young Marian's cheek grew pale. 

From the hour her lover left the shore. 

The dark north-ocean to cxplor&-^ 

Of how her t»oding8 were not vain^ 

He never reached that thfftB again. 

But she looked so calm, when it passed awhile. 

Reflecting each fond sister's smile 

So Uandly— that, I oouhl not trow 

The cankar.worm was at work below. 

Rosalia wept, her tears were dried. 

By a stately youth who bore his brido 

Far tram the scenes that woukl recall 

The lost loved one, to his own fair hall ; 

And she was foadly cherished there— 

A fairy form, worshipped where'er 

Her footsteps strayed, for the danling glow 

Of her Mit, and her mirth'^ wild ioyons flow- 

But she too passed— the lofty tomb ' 

Records the fato of her bright bhwrn : 

'I'ho mom to her arms her flrst-bom gavi»— 

Tho night, saw her robed for the »ilent grave 

A nd she the last y Ming lonely one. 

Oh ! how they watdied her ev<<ty tone 

And look, when flrst 'twas feared dec«y 

Was aiming at so fair a prey. 
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IVy bore ber to a milder cltme. 

She wm ao youuff. *tww thought* tlmt time 

Ififht wanf the tbrratened HI— but sho 

WanhMintcd by tha memory 

Of the home sha )(>ft^-«nd prayed to dle« 

Beneath the doudH of her native sky. 

IW od«ra«8.fii9h of conntlefls flowen. 

Vim streaming thro* hernatiTe bowers. 

When, after months in a foreign shade. 

The western breese *mld her bright curls played. 

Alas! those bowars, onoo filled with glee, 

Aod laughter, and wild minstrelsy ; 

They were so sadly silent now. 

She diuddered when tlie wind waved a boogh ; 

She looked bat onee on the lattice, where 

The loved ro«e.tree. once Marian's care, 

Fisnnted its red buds Joyously, 

Thewh Marian was not there to see ; 

And ue Ihir yoong mourner weeping so. 

She <Bd not look on its next sprig dIow : 

She died away one noontide hour. 

When the sun was lighting up leaf and flower; 

>vely thini 



At if no fidr wltd lovely thing. 
Was OB earth's bosom withering. 



A. W. 



Thb i% alsB! no *fancy sketch:* it contain*, with 
rery little easbelllshment, a record of the fate of three 
yoong and lovely girle, who, but a diort time rinee, 
adonwdtUacity. 



LITERARY NOVELTIES, &c. 



We understand that an additional volume is about to 
be sdded to the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott— 
It will conaiat arincipally, wa believe, of Dramas, 
smong which will be included two that have not yet 
been vnblidied, namely, * The Ayrshire Tragedy.' 
sad tse ' Doom of DevorgoiL* These, along with 
*GoeU of BcrUnsingen,* * HaUdon Hill,* * Macduff's 
Crots,' and the * House of Aspen,* oomplfite the list 
of Sr WaMer*a dramtic efforts. 

The HistorT of an EnthusiasL the History of an 
Easrva, and Ae History of a Miaauthrope, by Maria 
Jobs Jewabory. will shortly be published. The Hoo. 
Un. Norton,- the daughter of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan, 
h sboQt to publish a poem on a sarred sul^ect, to be 
railed the Undying one. A sheet has recently been 
NbUAed. containing all the books oiid prints, good, 
tad, and indifleTent, that have been issued by various 
London publishers from the Ist January, to 31st De- 
wai h tf . ifiSOL It is a curious and amusing document : 
ia hM>kmg over it, one is astonished that so many worlu 
esoU ever have found rsadcra, much leas purcjiasers. 
Wo eaafcaa, however, that we have been thus Intro, 
daced to a coaielderable portion of them for the first 
tine, and reeoanaaend the oruchure to the attention of 
theeorioaa. 

Two volooiea of Borckhardt's valuable works, in 
additioo to the three already publisbcd, are nearly 
rea^y;— these will complete the literary kiboura of 
ttat celebrated traveller— one being the result <if his 

" UDOog those extraordinary people, the Be- 

I Wababys of Arabia ; the other an illus. 
trstion of the remarkable customs, manners, and 
I of tiie modem Egyptians— derived from their 
nrerbial sayings current at Cair6, where our 
I antbcnr died : and the volumos, we deubt not, 
are. like all Barckbu^t's other works, replate with 
earioBS and aothentic inforroatioi), and will afford a 
Baltlplicity of -interesting and entertaining anecdotes. 
A second editioB of Montffonicry's new poem, Satan : 
aadabo an eleventh edioon of the Omnipresence or 
the Deity : I>Ycderick von Schlegegel's Fhllosophy of 
ifistory ; with an Historical and CHtical Notice of the 
Author, and of German Literature generally : by 
ftanda Shulte, (by subscription :) Partuigs and Meet. 
kMs, a Tale founded on Facts : Letters on the Physical 
Hbtory of t|ie Earth, addressed to Professor Blumen. 
barh, by the late J. A. de Luc, F.itS. Professor of 
PUloso^y and Geology at Gottingen, translated from 
the French ; with a vindication of the Author's Claims 
to Original VIcwb. in regard to some Fundamental 
Points^ Geology iby the Rev. Henry do la Fite, M. A. 

UBT OF NEW BOOKS. 

Klneaid's Adventnree in tlie Rifle Brigade, poet 8vo. 
l<h.6d. bda. — Nolan's Supplement to an Inquiry into 
the Integrity of the Grook Vulgate, 8vo. As. bds.— At- 
khisoa'e Foams in Conveyancing, 8va 41. 4b. bds.— 
Swaa on Bceleaiaaticai Courts, 8ra 5a. bda.-»Mangin*s 
More Short Stories, 18mo. 4«. 6d. halfwbd.- Boruer's 
Univaraitjr of Eoinborgh, Vol. IIL 8vo. l^i. bds.— 
Mcek'B Motval Reeogmtion, ISno. 3a. bds.— Steamers 
ln' i wM Stages, Idrno. 9a. sewed— SIdnev Anecdotes, 
Part I. 18mo. 9i. fid. sewed— Grevillo's Alsne Britaiu 
aicae, 8vo. X9L Si. bds.— Reproof of Brutus, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
bds^-Affidrs of the Nation, 12mo. 78. bda.— Henuen's 
Medical T<H>ography of Gibraltar, 8vo. £1. bds.— Moor, 
lora's Letters from Nova Scotia, post 8vo. 12b. bda.— 
Ckmdoalev, a Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo. £1. 11a fid. bds. 
— Dottville'a Child's Introductory Book to the French 
Langoagc, ISmo. 3s. fid. cloth— Children as they Are, 
12mo. fik half.bd.— Portugal, 13mo. fle. fid. hidUd.- 
Hiotoo on the Holy Spirit, ISxno. fia.'bds.— M'Diorttid's 
Skecchea from Nature, lama 78. fid. bds. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &«. 
Wt havo receired some severe ratings for euoiing so 
much French, under the head of Foreign Litemtiir«> ; 
in our simplicity we had supposed thht umgue as fami. 
liar to all our readers as the vernacular. The wamingit 
cwne too hfttefor thisweeK: but we shall not much 
offend in this kind dgain. We regret we are not skill- 
ful enough to iniitrurt the hidy in the matter of the 
tinted papers. We should be very glad to hear agiiin 
from S. G. D. We must plead our usual excuse to the 
rest of our numerous Correspondents. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 
Comteeted wiih Literature^ the Atif, Educatiam, %a 

£jfrtm*s WorkM, and MooreU Life of B^ron. 

PRINTERS, Publishers, and others, are 
hereby warned, that all Persons detected fn Prhit- 
ing or Selling any Editions of the above Works, but 
such as arc published by Mr. MURRAY, BoIe Proprie- 
tor of the Copyright of these Works, will be proi'eeded 
against by Action at Law. 

Any hifomlhtion retipecting the Sale or Printing of 
illegal Editions wiU be thankfuHy rec(>ired by Mr. 
MURRAY. 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Fifth Edition of Marttn Dople. 
This day is publhlied, in IShuo. nrirc le. 
TTT I N T S ori^nally iutenaed for the 
XI SMALL FARMERS of Uie COUNTY of 
WEXFORD, but calculated for most parts of Irnland. 
By Mr. Martin Doyle. Fifth Edition. To which is 
ailded. Hints on the Cultivation of Tobacco. 

** Take this Work 'all in all,' we have seldom mot 
with its like, especially if we consider a most material 
circumstance, namely, its price — only one shilling. 
llie Peasantry of our neglected Country are, by this 
humble and unpretending publication, put In ponsession 
of nearly all that is necessary to be known by the most 
ardent admirer of the Fanning Trade."— (Asf^) Nor. 
them Whig. 

See also Quarterly Journal of Agricnltnre— London 
Literary Gaaette^Farmer'a Register, &c &c &c. 

OBSERVATIONS on the RURAL AFFAIRS of 
Irehuid; or a Practical Treatise on Farming, Planting 
and Gardenlng^>adapted to the CircimiRtimces, Re. 
sources, Soil and CHmate of the Country, including 
some Remarks on the Reclaiming of Bogs and Wnstefi, 
and a few Hints on Ornamental Gardenfaig. By Josejlh 
Lambert, Esq. 1 vol. ISmo. with Cnta, Ob. fid. extra 
boards. 

** This Volume should be in the hands of nter^ Trish 
Ijondlord and Tenant— indeed in the hands of every 
one engaged in Agriculture.*'— i9«-tfuA Famier't Mcu 
gamine. No. ISL 

" It 18 a useful compilation of sound, practical viexvs 
on the subjects of Farming, Planting, and Gardening, 
adapted to the diraate of freland."— Ouarfer/y Jouryio/ 
ofJgricuUwe. Na 7. 

DubUn : Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. 9, 
Upper Sackville-street ; and sold by all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 



On Monday will be pipblished, in ISmo. 

IHHE VALE OF TEMPE, and other 
L Poems. By H. Newton, lYJuity ColIe>ro, Diiblfn. 
)nbHn : Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. andCii. ; Hurst, 
Chance and Co. London, and sold by all Bookselers. 



This day is publiphed. In pmtftvo. price ins.fid. 

ADVENTURES in the RIFLE BRI- 
GADE in the Peninsula, France, and the Ne. 
nds, from 180D to l8Hk By Captain J. Kincaid. 
London : T. and W. Boone, Strand : S<»ki by W. F. 
WAKEMAN, 9, D'Oliwr-street, DubUn, and by aU 
Booksellers in Ireland. 



Clasa Books. 

This day is published, a new edition, revi«ed and greatly 
improved, iUtistrated with numerous Engrariuga, 
pr&M 58. bound and lettered. 

npHE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 

JL CLASS-BOOK, consisting of Reading Lessons 
for every Day in the Year, aonpted for the Use of 
Schools of both Sexes. With Qnestions for Examina- 
tion at tlie end of each Leseun. By the Rev. J. Platt!«. 

Printed for WhittakiT, TrfHcher and Co. Ave. 
Maria-lane. Of whom mav be hnd, 

PINNOCK'S CHILDREN'S PRECEPTOR, an 
easy Introduction to Reading. Ss. 

PliTNOCK'S JUVENILE READER, for Children 
from Four to Seven Years, old. Twelfth edition. Is. fid. 

PINNOCK'S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
READER, Selections ef Prose and Verse from the best 
Authors. Sixth edition. > 4ai M. 

PINW)CK«ft IMTROOUCTION to the ENXJLISH 
READER. Tenth e<Ution. Ss. 

PINNOCK'S MORAL PQ^TICAL MISCEL- 
LANY, a selection from the most esteemed British 

BEAUTIES or the BRITISH POETS, wfth Intro, 
ductory ObservationA. By tlie Rev. G. Croly. With 
beautiful Engravings. 10a. fid. 



THE NEW MONTriLY AND LON- 
1U>N MAfiAZIS-E, f«r Mnnii, IKWI 
<:im^Mit9»T_1':irlitttitrutsLry Anci^^tU'^^^ -rf»m|Hi^)tl>fit] 
of llji- lIiiuAu of ( niuufcvriift; l^rliampiitAry Itr'^inrtiij^ct 
Mr. liliiry»n t Mr I'iU ^ Mr, Fm* j Mr. Jfmi<«; Mt, 
KikIvsou; 111"!! HnnHp fit rnmniiMUt: Sir Brij:^ If' HrK^ Jii< ; 
Mr. ^>lrrri*-u j Ou' *^:it««t Iniila C itnij^nhy V Cluirtnr j 

liiiihiiiri Kvf^ »': A*Hi-t}«i Mr. I^i^' k^tiTtV !4AfTftth-»j 

Mriki«ni. Hf+udiitl : Irnwjt^ H ii*j thi*. UUii^ijui^ ; iUv*p 
Jiir-Eifi*j A ] .tijuvt±i (ttr J^md'tfj; Alitvikitm cf liuifni.fL- 

*pti [ U'ttiT ffinn Mi?rft Airii-Iln June Mnnkiirrj Linitltin^ 
Ut ^<ir Hi'iiry niftini, P.iris ; B.'thli'Hfni, mi4 ti»c iU^- 
dLMjiiiHi aUt^lK MfihATiiii'd ; fiiy irf Ji-niv-nlf'fiis I'rn- 
Tt'Hijii lA-HtT frtf^n ^*w Wirk, N«v V. ^ V»imi Anhrr- 
i-Tiri W^'ul^i iH4i|t|mdr; C In rinr; Ibt- Yj-io Ovf^nl; 
Kfi-nlUTtiMn-^ nf n lii^itLnff^ii Stit^li^nt, Sa. \\\: Tl»fl 
f;L*ikiviii-Aij;k'ii^tit TJnfitTiEity ; Kkpt^-lii^tj nuA Htupoll^t*- 
tSkMiH, K)». IV,; Frriidi Af-lnr^ ► I'nlum; MMiitnt' (iii- 
v:inHftii| Maiii-iunWIte H{f(i»ltiti]; Mi-inM|ni «f Kir 
l^i4t|}|itm Mimm^ K.C.B. kiT^* tlfiviTiuw nf Muiirnit; Fci- 
lUi^L) i'>i'iilji; Oprtim^M^r FiiHlaiEHflni ; rritiml S%pfU 
c-!< iti fi*nv Vnbiirniwmi ihts Ummn^ MiMk, Mjiw 
Aiis Varif-ticst lJofn(5*ti[" nnd F<«ripn^ Btn^a^phtnil 
BlfF4L4iijr>^ ftf I'Hr-^ifjs iMtt^ljf 4ti'<ri^.'M-i| ; ll>|(l4C Hun* 
(•rMttgeTi*^nt*-yt JW.r; frim<'rftl <iarthj Ailiniml Mrm- 
tpffii ; Prtpvliirliil lU^uftfivri't-, ^r^ fee 
'' ih-nry rntS'irn siid fUrbnrd Bentltv, S, Ki-w Bitr- 
liri[ft4ni,^ir«(t, IjiiidttD; i^iN hy JOrf^' rUMM(Kil» 
hv I'**^'L'|'[' t.^tlni»iiiUquay, Ui^IiUji, :iEtd uU ITvukdiilLLTB 14. 
Ireland. 



This day is published, in post 8vo. price Os, fid. 

Q,N FINANCIAL REFORM; by Sir 
' HENRY PA RNELL, Bart M.P. 
ndon : John Murray, Allioroarle-street. Sold by 
W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'OUer-strw^ DubUn, and by 
all Booksellers ici Ireland. 



•Tliel 



This day is published, in 3 vols, post 8vo. price £1, 7m. 
ITZ, of FITZ-FORD, a Lejrend of 

Devon. By Mrs. Bray, Author of "De Foix,'» 
White Hoods," " The Protestant,** &c &c. 
** Is the tale true ? 

Aye, marry, 'tis a tale 

Of old tradition full of wonderment. 
And such sweet sorroxvs as make cry»ta] beads 
Hang from young maiden's cyelid^t, whilst tibf aged 
Shake their grey locks, and deeply sighing, tell us 
Such ia the world." 

Manuscript Play. 
In 12ma Second Edition, price fis. 
A FIRESIDE BOOK, or the Acnmnt of a Christ, 
maa spent at OM Court, by the Author of ** May you 
like it" 

Lately published, 
THE LAST OF THE PLANT A GENETS, an His- 
torical Romance of the 15th and Ifith Centuries. 

THE BENGALEE, or Sketches of Society and Man. 
ners of the East 

London : Smith, Elder and Co. Condiill : sold by 
W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'OUer-street, Dublin, and 
by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Kew Uiiitorieal Schotd Book. 

This day ia published, in \2mn. with Map, price 48. fidL 

bound and l«*ttered, 

THE HISTORICAL MISCEL- 
LANY: or, IlIustrHtlons of the most important 
B^rtods in Ancient and Modem History, with a nar- 
I'Ulur Account of the British (>>n.stitution and Com. 
morce. Forming a Supplomciit to Piniiock's Ort'cian, 
Romaift, and EnRii«rh Hi^torie9. By W. C. Taylor, A.M. 
of Trinitv Coll.e's Dublin. 

Prin1<Ml f(»r Wliittaker, Treacher, and Co. Avc- 
Mnria-lane, I^ndoii. 



1fl39,fia. 



Just published, UfW editions, enlarp-ed, of 
riNNOCK'.S illSTOUYof KNGLANl), to 



- G llEECE, 58 (kL 
■ lUlME, 5* (fcl 



HOBERTS' ELEMENl S of MODiuN GEOGRA. 
PHY and HISTORY, with Maps. 6h. 6d. 

TAYLOK'.S EPITOME of ANCIENT GEOGRA. 
PHY end HISTORY, with Msp«, :i^. 

LINNIN'GTON'S COMPANION to the GLOBES. 
Third E»iitio«, 4«?. G«l. 

A KEY to the Companion tu tlie Globes. Ss. 

HISTORY of SPA TN. Bv F. '1 Inirth., Rs.iid. • 

PINNOCK'S COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of the 
BIBI.II 3^. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, on tlie Plan of Pinnock's 
Gold^inltirs r.usVMiA. 5^. 

REVNAKD'.^ GENEALOGICAL -CHART of the- 
SO VEItElGNS of ENGLAND. 2s.-The Descriptive 
Guide. Is. 
. WILSON'S ANCIENT HISTORY. M. 

I^AMILTON'S EPITOME of UNIVERSAL 
Chronoloffv, History, and Biography, ."is. (kL 
^ Dr. JAlVflESON'S CELESTl AL ATLAS, exhibit- 
ing, iu 90 beautifully engraved Msp^, Uie coni^urtion 
of th(^ Siflns of the Zodiac exactly a^ tliey appear in 
the Heavens, with scientific Desj-nptions or th»»tr con- 
tend. tteyal4to. Jei. ."is. Coloured, £ I. lis. fid. 
Now ready, 

HISTORY of FRA.*:CEand NORMANDY, on the 
plan of Pinnock's Histories. By W. C. Taylor. 
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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



JONESS 



CLASSICAL FAMILY 

_ f.rHHAHV. VflU J iht* wUd*^ ftf ibe irst Sill. 
pt^rtH^liiii «f whirh WBft ran utT, hiLi^ lif»**n rrprliitf^^anJ iBfctiHt,,, ._ ... »^i^ %, 

4«i# two rdi. btnJinv In (»n<^, iuhT rofHtdfillv YStaam 5*"" " ^.f*'***^'^"" '*' ^ ^r™? ^^J'^Y''^- * 5T- 



THE CLASSICAL STUDENTS 
M 



tUA,'^ rnim>t4^ii%, f,»rr*. nt^r^utlm th^ smop t* the font 
tnln. titlbUnJitvi i*t j£l. liK^Wb* mmMUTiM thr^flntof 

Her. will ff>1l4>w In ittf ?iiunf' f«]Tr4H t iihtt ht^uhful sftip 
(ff f^riiiitiiijf^ and rtiil'ifUi-hE'M! ^vith fiiiu pintiilbft, hA\ 
Th*' wlmii* fi^rmiikfr n unirf<ru> IWifyry »t*rip<i.» fn I hi' if*. 

Elv rt'f*vi> •fiHj uf {4fp)ir<trrd Mid utmidard trinflLa^ 
IK tit tlru n»q4i«'4, «.t urut^-flftli stilly of the ofi^EuJ 



Mid iHiinf'lUialit'A wilh titarly liii^ HubilrM Eo^rnr- 



' diitionAhv of cekkral 

inf^i mTioivrti^d wiib nil th« . 






nDcPni^iifTH '^Tiiiii(wi>^d wiib nil th« Artji 4114 Sdrf^ncr*. 






Jnti4 utMl CiJ T«in|i(ff of tho Mn*^, Fin*Viiry*i 
Lnniiwj JOHN cCmMINTj, r«, I^iwer (*i™<ni(t: 
9<iay» Dnhllrif And q«ild tiy itll B()fiVpif'lli<'n in Irt^lpuidl. 



tht- Kii>t Twi*lvi« Him, In 4>f tlw* lliPid uf 
By 11^ HfT. ^ViUlnm 1 *.ll*«-r ^Sphthnm !n- ■ 

Clmttn. 
Utndnii : Prtiit#d for Jatam^ Duucui^37, PutftnitittiT- 






* *S' l^n*«*ft *o the Vlm^piith iVntury, arf j th&r^i. Al4»n»y Iw li^d, hv ihf xnii^ AutlirtT, 



Id J vol f*ro. prli i« J^ H*>urJ«, 

NEW TRANSLATION and EX 

POSJTIOH nf dif wry AiiHent BOOK o, 
witli S'tit4>^ raipUaiittify nnA pliiU>ltiirii-nL. By J 



l)r. I>yM«el;'« new AMUgwtent ef AimmavtikU 

In ft ^kttt Tolume, HJoaeW printed, aiiiee Al 0d In 
dotn, boards, 7b. bound £1 roHO, or 10b. in Turk«y 

a"iNSWORTHS DICTIONARY; 

^- /V BnffUfth and latin, nnd LnHn tmd Ei«<lHh.^ 
of ; Abridged fer- the me oT Gnunmftr fMutoh. 



Iiy t 
Vi 



Into this Edition are introduced aereni alteratlMis 
' innroveweata, for tbe Bpeeini nurpoBe •! fneiH. 
_^ _ ui n»rj — «-^ tne lAbonr, and InrreMmf ^e luiowled^ af tbe 

A SBO BT ' H l,S'i'('* K V (rf th n I H H tSTl A N ^ yowg fcholiir. By John Dynocic, L. LuD. 

y - -^ .^-. ..lURCH, from Jtt Ert-i titMi ftt Ji'rn.'^lrin ikiwn toj iYoul«th« fWftt redncHon In size, the Pnblir nngr lM» 

hpnt itrlirldAl llnjM. f fi^* l-v Mr. TT^omiLt H SHtcjTltf^rd, the utwi^ul ttnw, dp4iftif>d for thi* U*t» {»f Silio«Vi, Fk. ft|i« to suDpose that there has been not only an abndif- 
rltti HU^rih^PiI, Toj^ifrrtipM* fil» und CntinU llLiHirQ^ ibILU'», Her, In 1 t«I. ItSi. h^mnU. imentof Se AtilcieB, bnt ft diminjitioo af W nninhiif . 



1*01 ^^ , 

in» Mim^i'lnp "*Ti ?t*.'f?l, in tlip flrtl Riyb- nf fhf Bft, 'CHURCH, JTrom Ut Ert-i titMi ftt i^tn^ 

' rliiA! llrj;M.ffiff» l-v Mr. TT^omiLt H SHtcjTltf^rd, the utwi^ul ttnw, dp4iftif>d for thi* U*t» {»f -^ .—.,.., .. , „ -^_ 

^*1tTi IM-lflrih^il, TotuffTtipMH fii, und CntinU llliwirft^ ibILU'», hit-. In I toI, ItSi. h^mrO*. imentof Se AtilcieB, bnt a diminutioa f , 

Ki»tiN Thl^ «'ttrt[, |»(^4N4^i»i.' mirlrnllvd iMt^ri^'ft, par- '*Hu miiU<!r iB uintrnttlJunahU ■^bwtb'd i*ilii jiidv- On examination, the rererBe will be fbondtobe the 

tlrulTirty m h pri'^piit ^» rnniilA la thi* «^oiitrv and iDFi>t, uid Ivm^tti^jv arrnnirfft f lii'^ UmKiiH^ i*" <^l''ftr case; for Bervrai additional ArtMea hare been inserted, 

IT iirtw bi.> tiRff i»f nil Utif>k«t"tli^n<., prUw |w<» bihI mriHrt^^ b«iI a<i| dHUtJi^at In tFi«irHi>i> c Bnil wi^ ri«4i whirh will not be found in farmer EdltlclBS, but were 

,.1 ....... .._.^ .. ,...^ ,. _. , ... .. . . to eaiaalata th> intentiaa <rf the 



abn^itd/iniLV _ ___ ^ _ 

|mim^ii..,jW!iphif Ui vattr* bniirdi, tjr Indlk 'pr«>^^> *t ft^ tJ^^+ii™^ rf' Us Wwri^wkb twV f*^^^^^ doMned 

*';i „ -™ ^'"''''.% ..... , . ,. » ]|ire^*mM"fhU#*«Mt*,wiUiiryrliaih<forL*fcireaM, Editor. 

N.n.— rn«> 4>iirli«r rpuildinir* niui h|iti4|iin]4^« witK a ' m ^^jw^ iJ ^ Xt\. " lUmAilTrii/ JT : n 1 r Londf 

oi»ieipL(^t<* ht^Uii-y it\ thi- MHtTMtHtiLi, int^^ndpd to fnnji a ! Lom^w; IMstadforjWttia ~ 1 . ^'-.^ 

nHn|vuiltiu vciliim*' h>thc^ pl^io^v wi>rV, Att' iiaw in pru- 
gTFftH, BDd niny Ih> hud In ptLrr-< m ^, ur NuDtWrn, II 



WM*h. 



JimnhndCvi Tt'mrtU'ofthr MiiMe*', Flnnh'itrr-JHiUKnr. 
I^vndnn; JOHN CL^WMlS'^j ^K l-nWiT Ortnond- 
^041 y, l^cLblln, Miid ^^i^Ld hy mU riiNj^k^dtrri. \\% Irvlaiul, 



JONES S VIEWS m KUrNBURGH, 
or AltrticTtr Afln^n** I>|kjiIii^(^^ hi n Swiwor Bi. 
irrarinfirvi^ Hi'>tiir^»:|iit» und A f*:^ i tt'ri *ira t <f ju wito d lA 
ll»e Ar-^t ^(y1f' Fif tht* nrt^ fninj orlirinttl fVniwtngPi by 
Mr, Thoniii^ H. Sh<*|ib«rd; "ith Kl^l^m'-al, Tufinirfn- 
phii'ttl, «iud f 'rlTlrsI ll.}iif(trHti«»ikH. 
iM4i 



......... , Umdpn :' Printed for l^oafiaa T^MTt' Che a pal de ; sold 

Dutirwi, m. FktermMter^ ' by /OHN CtJMICINO, 1«, Lower Ormond^oay, Dub. 
Un, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



S4«cOfid Editioa, 



Q 



In 9 vols, post Bra. 
LD COURT, A NOVEU 



u(f four N|i|fnJid 



li»*wiirlt> prtnV'il 
fnt^rnvin^ no n%w\ and l*»tt**r. ^^, 



prii* Xa hmrdn. 

THE WHOLE WORKS of th« Ritfht 
Kttv. Jt^Biny TayLnr^ !>.!>, I^ird It lollop rrf Duivn. 
rtiim<*r« mid l>nHiii*rt\ witli a I 'iff of thf AutJiur. mid 

a t'rliifiU IlKaniiiuitJhm of hin ^VriUii^i^, By tbr^ HJirht ,.«_.^. _„ 

llc^v. kf^<i»y Hdirr, D.D. lal*' J^rd Uuhiifi u1 C ia. conreirad -^adtfia 

'^^ line *'— Artirf i/(N(flNif 
t^f»iiia r FfiniiNl for C and J ihviftg^m ; T, C«l*-ll i I Henry Calbom and Richard BanOey, % »ew B«r. 

__'_^ . • _,^ ■" "^y joinr co-mciKft, 



A book of great inteUlgence and mertt.*'— ZJIerwy 
QaxetUf. 

** This ronianoe is the wotk'of a rery ableaen. Tte 
chameters are s«ronvly« we had aknoatsaid ptrtArinlljr, 
^ ^its are oondeased and man:». 



'2f?*^**^'*'rP™l''* IJf^'"'^"'"^ ^^''^'i^' ^Ji^^i Bnfton-street, London; sAld by JOWSi 
Hicka^^n - MMrhnH no,i >..«,- J Boha^ J hoiu , i«^ ^o^er Ormoad^nay, I>ubBn« and aU 
Hh J Cnrbrui; J, Ptrkt-r. nxtor-li J. and J J in Ireland. j» -^-^ » 



BrlrU*]. Of 



it,^ At li«. nrin piu-t«. Ht 4h. f^li^ pr«Aj:B nu India IJ^^t^n, C*nitind(ff ^ und \V sn.Hi^, Br 
Sr* ftt douldi' th»wc priif M, ' whcpiii tusr W biwl, uuilurni i^itJi tlih^ iLlMirf, 

PD*siMiJtVT«i(plf?»ftli^MiiiM^ Fui,Uit7,«njare,, iHK WoHiiN of Hw Mijfbl it.-v. Wiflinin It<M», 



I..4tilon^ JOHN CUIIMIVG. JH, l^wrr ONnoiid. ridifv. p.lJ. Lora HUbpji of Ni .*i-hph, now Snt eoL 
quty, Dithnn, *tiii *ol«l liy nil Booka^*L^T^ in Imlnud. I*i N-d. **fih a Mi'iouir ot Uit^ Author, and. a ( rili* ■} 

JONES'S VIEWS b BATH, RlUS^i Hj-rfw^u Hi™-, 1* D/ «f st J*<Us . 



ONESS VIEWS b BATH, 

TOL, rttKM'IiXHAM, WALKM, Ar with 
otiu-r P^i.-turF>ifuf «ni$ Ar^iiUrHtUfitl LUM#trfitttiti» of 
tlir Coi.irttl'i'^ Mf .sitiiirr-i^t [iii<l *iUin--i^U^ 't Higtw^adin 
thr^ftmfPtyK rr-HH iirii<inal [JntTiriiuni, TljTlMtpiHl K. 
Sbifili ird^ ' J^ H- IV ti li 1^ I i.4f I kri'-fU r i»d I'nfrtfffanlllfnl d^ 
•rJiutVinii. F\ L h bf(Hl 1 o 4N». mid ptililiimf m ifmibii ■ 
(iHicJi >^ioiib4^r4<imiiiJiuiif four «plenild liUfttrlafB on 
wU'ei nod bttiT.prt^^,' at U or Itt ^nrtl^ 4ft «Kfc{ 
pnx^fiii on ludiM onpiT nt dr»u>de tlirH^ urliN**, 

Jttnf* Afid To, J VriipJi- uf th** M h«i'*» Vln«>iiiry**quaF^, 
I^tndr^; JUK>< t uM>l1NO, 1l^ Mwiv Ornuiitd, 
guAf, IJutilli^ and iMiht by all Hfi^kivUrrH in IrrlMriL 



iif fhe " ]titrqdVi*tl4W t«k tW Hilly 
H roL^. f^vo, witli a purtrMt, Xi3. J^ bdA. 



JONES'S VIEWS of GENTLEMEN*S 
:S*nLbi in FjifriRiid^ Wale«, Stotlaibl^ and IrrLRbd, 
ftllh olhtTT Pi^iiuri'^mi^^ Sr«M*i7. £DfT«*rd In tb** tlrrt , 
■tvUv tTMin iiHflinnI Drnwinf*. Hid ari^iiiypwriii'd H'ith ' 
MUr«rJ>vkl <l«''^HH'ititif,imi, l,Ut "f PirtnriHi.^ JfttittLOA, 6e.i 
ti'^jto»^;< ii] Sk.t^loii* i>f the Fauiili*^, !«I4n friut^d in J 
4to aiiihI liiMi-fijrit; in NojiilM'm fc»rh S umli^nr fvmtiiiu- 

Irtf? r<^Lir ,7pJh'[jr|iLl tmifTiiviiiL^ im !^ti(^t nnd lKt4-T-pf4*flHT^ I 
At In. or Ln |i4Ui4, at 4*1. t>Mrji^ pnHtr-i on IndLn pupi'r At 
doiil»l(< tbi'HM' jprii'HSi. 

Jorums nod (o. T^'HipI*' ttf tht* Mnsi«» Fin**nry-*qiiaf*, 
Li >ndi pn i JO US (X' M M t K n, 1^ Ui Wfw Omwnd- 
4U4f^ L>nlitln, A&d »ald by all fiodki^LIn^ id LnHand^ 



PtiirtU Stftir of fJrvfinr. 
T^ dagr» wtth an uct'umt*- Map and ptnniik^ 3 rnU- 

1 TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. By 
^ VVilUikm Mnriin Unke, K H.S, 
uba M«iT»yi» Alhr>iiiark»-Btr(*ft Of whom may be 
]uiL hy fUi' kaniD Author. 

^TTIE TOPOORAPHV of ATHKKS, with platM, 
^A £1. Ilk. 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ASIA MIMOR, 
with Mhfs (^*(t. I 8b. 




fo #«f SroL 8to. tUiifd niUl^Ov 



pricii' j£L 4ii. bPdrilB„ vr 
ppar^il*, price Idt. ; the 
Or<8linarprln> fi4. tiourdA, 

GREEK flud ENGLISH LEXL 

CON, for |hc> (rrrck Clu^i*^ in ^TQiqial, hot 
iliy far Ihi^ SfpftuAgiiil, A|itH*Typht^. oad Vew 
>nt^ Ily the Hi'V. firfVill^ r^wirj^, Oh^^f^mv. 
»tll iy( BijSrt ctit'Hpti«»#H, Hild hpldj^bir hfi'tity tin 
n«pin*ti!it) thjji hiKik t^ rupahli!' of bt«rtptntii^ Rl^tie- 

I FriiiCi'd f'>r Juuva binat-ajii U7» |*»iti-niu«tiiT- 



Arripiitrr», " 

tn T »*rf. l**fto. correrts* aad valnrfff^p price*. 04 bds 

HRISSTIAN RECORDS; or, * Short 
FlAln Hl«ttjry of tlip Chnrp-h of ChrUt j rfoi^ 
tb(* livpih of tin- Apip^rh"*; nil Ai'rfomt ol thr 
SufRTEnpfv of Mi4rfyr»; thr- HW of thf Iti'fttritiatl^m, 
and tho pnmtFUt iitair rif ih# C'hrbilmnr.tmri'h. Bi^ the 
Rer. ThcHiias Sffau, M. A. 

** livery Froie«tent rhikl atid yonnpf yvt^tm^ f^hnold 
be ipHerall} arquaint^d w'ith thi^ rtiiilfiiit of Wtt- iUt- 
tmry mi Ihe I'huri'h uf fhriitL ' %aii for thU fpiirpoi^f>i M'e 
caQUi4 rrr^moHfttd a brttrr Munual thnu tti«t bf fere 

Lrtmdaa; f^HiitNf fur JBini?s> l>iUicsn,!l7p Fnt^miift^r- 
ta thrf4* tlik'h f oU. ^va, prire X^ J^^K kiard.^. 

OVUS THESAURUS FHILOLO- 

irO— CairiCUM Blie l>«ilron Ih LXX H r*». 
UrjiioM Interpret Gi-ivimh, bt Scrlptori-A Apo<7rphof>, 
Vvtprti iVfftuni^Bti, ftiagv«£it et H,iilH J. Frr<ld. 
tH4iU'Liianrr. 

** In Ihl^ (^lltlotit many typfifTAphlt^ ifnyir^ havi« tn-i'O . 
ttprrtTti'd. Pfofifcin^r Srhleup^nfT's f^Hrman fxphmjv 
tioD* of pnrticular H-orJ* unlfwriply have En^H^H triun- 
iatJouB altarhiHi to tii^rn„ au.r to |h** 'jmriil ^'ptlom*': 
thert» i% apn^udi?df art [iidf^'x i^f all tJit? tlt'lirew worUa 
fKTurrin^ in tbf workjj. tu^'thi-r with a rxtUi-^'licm of 
vrrM-H Mt»d rliApt^'nit ea mri 01 it r^*iii«-tivrJy hi tlit **dU 
tifPni itt UiH (ireftk flfptUBtfhit, by W*'fhrl nnd 1^ - 



N^^; 



In^ vala. postSfd. 

ADVENTURES or AN IRISH 
GENTLEMAN, eamprisingan Acc<onnt at hfa 
mce in France at the sanguinary period of Che 
Reroliition. 

** Of this wa are snrt. that tve pa|m of it tum^MAm 
more vlfroronB talent and tlMrary power tbnu nnr llMe 
rolumes. which hs«» recently became tehlonnbie. It 
is pathetic, chsracteristic, ludlcroua. pnaticai. hi^tarlcal, 
«. . ««__ . , • ^-e of the iierr* *-•—-- > 



&c. The part <^!scrii}tire of the Kero*4 rmidm»e« In 
Piortuiral is inore like Smollet than any bady 4»lae; 
and the narratlre at the ooonrrence af the French re. 
roiution. in which the hero him»eir is made ttt W « 
nrincipal actor, is the rerif periMmH ofiitfrmrv f\ dhif 
$ng. Indeed, it seems impoMlble that the writer iihanM 
not hare participated in the scenes he so rigidly de. 
scribes. ••-Jo** Sn//. 

Henry Colbnm and Riehard BeatlcT. R, New Bw. 
Unfrtoo^Btreet, London; sold by JOIIn CI 
W, Lower 
In Ireland. 



sold by JOIlN GUMMING. 
1«, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and all Bookaelle»s 



In S rolB. Btol with » platea, price jCI. 1 Ib. 6d. 

rpRAVELS toCOlSl'ANTINOPLrE. 



1 in the years 18Q7 and IttSw 
CoRill 



By Captain Chnrhii 
ville Frankhmd. ItN. 
"Captain Frankland has in tiieee Toliunen ffircn na 
one of the most picturesque and alKract^iro ar^ni«dera 
tours. His rout, whieh dnbraced-iaie twest regiona of 
the worid, and led him into the midst of tbe most atrilc 
inff scenes, was made under all the adranbum tif n aiaa 
of rank, in a distinguished profnsion, itaetf a | 
to reception eTurywharei and his pacunbuTf 
actirity, and personal aocomplishmentaiffar^ ' 
power of e^joyiqa all Us opoortunitiee. Tnua 
hiB curlOBlty sent him fonii to range the 
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FINE ARTS, 

Ott tkepoMi and present state of the Fine Arts 
in Ireland, 

No. IIL 

Thk complete reatoration of the Fine Arts in 
Italy, towards the close of the 15th century — 
an event which had »o great an influence m pro- 
moting the civilization of the western world, was 
for a long time but little felt in Ireland. The 
soil, in fiurt, was not yet fitted for the seeds that 
m%ht accidentally b« dropped in it, m this 
country. England, even as early as the reign 
of Henry the Seventh,, derived some honour 
firom giving employment to the eccentric and 
ekilfol painter Mabuse; and in the following 
reign deserved far greater glory for its exten- 
MTe patronage of the Fine Arts. The last 
Henry endeavoured even to tempt the divine 
Raphael, and Titian the prince of colourists, 
from the parent country of Art, and actually 
succeeded for a while in fixing the celebrated 
Florentine sculptor, Peter Torregiano, among 
tlie English beasts, as Cellini tells us that re- 
nowned sculptor with the noble countenance 
ni^ to call them — ^but above all, Henry had 
the merit of appreciating the rare talents of 
Holbein, and of rewarding them with amunifi- 
etnce worthy of a prince. Even the brief and 
bloody reign of Mary was rendered in some de- 
me illustrioas, by her patronage of Sir Antonio 
More, and the glorious one of her sister Eliza- 
beth, gave employment to the genius of De 
Heere, Ketel, Frederick Zucchero, with Hil- 
Hard and Oliver, the miniature painters, and a 
crowd of other artbts of scarcely inferior merit. 
Daring all these periods, and indeed till the 
Aogustan age -of the first Charles, no name of 
any artut of note can be discovered in Ire- 
huid, and but faint traces of any regard for Art. 
IstUs to be wondered at? or, on the contraryj 
ihonld it not excite a pleasing surprise in the 
mind, to discover that any the smallest flowera 
of taste had blossomed, in a region desolated so 
long by continued storms of anarchy and civil 
war. 

We have still in existence a very interesting 
ezunple of. the sculpture of this a^e— « statue 
of the Virgin and child, the size of life, carved 
h Iriih oe^-: it is preserved in the new church 
of the Carmelites in Whitefriar-street. The 
style of ibis curious monument is dry and 
gothic — ^yet it has considerable merit, far too 
Boch indeed, to allow us to suppose it a work 
of Irish art. We rather attribute it to some 
aUe carver of Albert Durer's schaol, to whose 
time and style it unquestionably belongs, and 
we should not deem it very unlikely even to be 
aa early work of that great master's own hand. 

There are some di^mstances relative to the 
pretervatioo of this statue^ preserved by tradi- 
tion, which ^ve not hitherto appeared in 
print, and wlAch may pobably interest the 
reader. It was ooginally the " ' 



ornament of St Mary*s Abbey, at the north 
side of Dublin, where it was not less an object 
of religious veneration, than of wonder and 
admirationfor its beauty. Its glory, however, 
was but of short duration. The storm of the 
reformation came — ^the noble religious struc- 
ture to which it appertained was given to the 
Earl of Ormonde for stables for his train, and 
the statue was condemned, and, as it was sup^ 
posed, consigned to the flames. One half of it 
was actually burnt — but it Tjiras that moiety 
which to a Saint is perhaps not absolutely in- 
dispensable, and which, at least ^hen placed in 
niche, is not much missed: the other half 
was carried by some devout or friendly hand to 
a neighbouring Inn yard, where with the face 
buried in the ground, and the hollow trunk ap- 
pearing uppermost, it was appropriated, for 
concefjment and safety, to the ignoble purpose 
of a hog-trough ! In this situation it remained 
till the tempest had subsidy and the < noble 
rage* x>f the ' Iconoclasts had passed away, 
when it was restored to its original uses in the 
humble chapel of Mary*s parish, which had 
grown up from Uie ruins of the great mo- 
nastery to which the statue had originally be- 
longed. But in the long night of its slumber 
in obscurity, a great change had taken place in 
the spirit of the times, more dangerous to its 
safe^ than even the abhorrence of its icono- 
clastic enemies : — ^no longer an olject of fervent 
adoration to the pious devotee, or of admira- 
tion to any except the curious antiquary, it 
was considered of little value by its owners. 
Within the last few yefurs — the ancient silver 
crown with which it was adorned, was taken 
from the Virgin's head, sold for its intrinsic 
value as old plate, and melted down ;* — and the 
statue itself would most probably have followed 
the fate of its coronet, had it not been rescued 
and secured for a trifling sum by the worthy 
prior of the convent in which, it is at present 
deposited. 

In the same church of the Carmelites, there 
are two other statues of coeval age, which will 
give a juster notion of the taste of our an- 
cestors in sculpture at that period. They are 
figures of the Viigin and child, and of St. 
]nimcis, both utter^ barbiirous. 

11^'- however, our progress in taste was but 
languid in comparison with that of our neigh 
hours, yet it \yas decidedly an advancement of 
which the footsteps are s^ discernible. . A 
gradual improvement may be marked in our 
monumental sculpture firom the commencement 

* This crown ia verr generally supposed to hare been 
the identical one uatA at the ctmmation of Lambert 
Simnel, In Dublin, bat, as we incline to think, errone. 
ously. Ware says that the crown uaed on the oocaaion 
was supposed to have been tadcen from the statue of the 
Virgin, in the church of the Abbey of St Mary Lee 
Dsmvs. which stood Where Dame^treet now is. The 
crown Itself we have often seen exposed for sale in the 
window of the JeweUer to whom it was sold. It was a 
double arched crown, such as appears on the coina of 
H(*nry the Seventh, ahd on his only. — A drcnmstance 

,. ^. • . , , which marked, with exact precision, the Bge si the 

distmguished' statue which H had adoirB«4 



of the 16th century, to the reign of James the 
First, when with the restoration of the classic 
orders, that mongrel style of sepulchral monu- 
ment came into vogue, in which the skill of 
the architect and the sculptor, the painter and 
the guilder, were equally required, and of 
which the well known monuments of arch- 
bishop Jones and the Earl of Cork, in Patrick*8 
cathedral, are such magnificent examples. 

Portrait painting appears to have been prac- 
tised amount us even as early as the reigu of 
Henry the Eighth. The galleries of the fhike 
of Leinster, and some others of our most 
ancient nobles, funush us with examples of 
that period ; and miniature pictures of Eliza- 
beth's time are not uncommon. Still it is al- 
together unlikely that we had any artists of 
eminence, and such as we had, were no doubt,' 
foreigners. Any pictures to be found possessed 
of merit — and they are very rare — ^were pro- 
bably painted in England or abroad :' we have 
some portraits that might be the work of 
Holbein, and miniatures that were unquestion- 
ably firom the delicate hand of Isaac Oliver.f 
Our sculptors too, mean as was theur merit,' 
were most probably also importations. The 
interesting little ancient city of Kilkenny, once 
famous for the number of its stately tombs, 
must have had some artists in this department 
settled among them ; and we know that as early 
as the commencement of the 16th century. 
Pierce Earl of Ormonde, and his amiable wife, 
Margaret Fitzgerald, « collected out of Flan* 
ders and the neighbouring provinces, artificers, 
whom they employed and encouraged at Kil- 
kenny, in woridng tapestry, diaper, Turkey 
carpets, &c** and if, as conjectured, the tapestry^ 
in the castle, in which the story of Decius is 
represented, be the work of those foreigners, 
it is not disci^ditable to tiieir taste and inge- 
nuity. When statuary works of superior skill 
were, required, recourse was necessarily had to 
foreign aid.— The monument of Thomas, Earl 
of Ormonde and Ossory, destroyed in the time 
of the usurper, was the work of Nicholas 
Stone, the chief Statuary in England in his 
time, as appears from the following memoran- 
dum from his pocket-book, given by Horace 
Walpole: — « In June, 1614, I baigainMwith 
Sir Walter Butler, for to make a tomb for the 
Earl of Ormonde, and to set it up in Ireland, 
for the which, I had well paid me jglOO in hand 
and j£dOO more when the work was set up in 
Kilkenny.** Even -so late as ^e year 1642» 
the monument to Bishop Roth, in the same 
cathedral, was* according to tradition, wholly 
the work of tm Italian eocleeiBstic 

It is, however, to our domestic architecture 
of the sixteenth century, that we can refer with 
greatest pleasure for proofs of the advances 
made in the finer arts of civilized hfe. In this 



'** in a sale of pictures broufhi 
oral head of Lucy Harrtn|f. 
and the marriagw at Canaan, 



fntm Irdomd, was a larve oral head of Lucy Harrtnif. 

ton, Countesa of Bedford, —*^^ • ' 
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particiilar, we of the present day haTe little cause 
for triumph over the taste of our rude fore- 
fathers, as we are pleased to call them. The 
castellated mansions of our ancient nobles — and 
the houses of the wealthy burghers of those 
times, are not less remarkiable for their superi- 
ority in point of comfort and convenience, to 
the gloomy towers, or the wood or mud houses 
of earlier times, than for the fine sense of the 
picturesque in outline and embellishment which 
they exhibit, as compm-ed with the utterly 
tasteless and unsightly edifices of our own times. 

What an assembbtge of pleasing forms do 
those durable buildings exhibit ; how beautiful 
their intricacy of outline — their pointed pyra- 
midal gables— their ornamented doors and gate- 
ways, their oriel mullioned windows, with their 
drip labels projecting over them like graceful 
eyebrows ; — their very chiomeys were made to 
contribute, by the beauty of their form, to the 
general effect, and are as necessary to the pic- 
turesqueness of the edifice, as to its convenience. 
Nor should we forget an interesting though 
not an architectural feature in those edifices, 
the pious mottoes inscribed in some conspicuous 
part of the building, over the porch or entrance, 
usually in conjunction with the name or initi- 
tials of the founder, with which those of his 
wife's maiden name are always united, ^s, " If 
God be with us, who shall be against us ;** 
« Nisi Dominus s&dificaverit Dinnum in. vanum 
laboraverunt que ssdificant earn," and such like. 
Then if we examine their interior, how im- 
posing is their massive grandeur, how pictures- 
que their ample chimney pieces, what richness 
of colour and effect in their carved pannelled 
oak wainscots ! It may be objected that they 
are not always in pure taste, we grant it, and 
confess also that the best specimens we have 
are poor, in comparison with those of the sister 
island ; but if we exoept the modern imitations 
of the buildings of this period, which are for 
the greater part, fimtasti^ gimcrackery abor- 
tions, what nave we at present to compare with 
them ? square brick boxes with holes in them 
for windows, disgusting to the eye, and tawdry 
paper decorations abmost equally offensive 
within : verily we have but little doubt on our 
minds as to which we should apply the term 
civilized, and which the epithet Imrbarous!* 

Examples of the domestic architecture of 
the 16th century are now rarely to be iound in 
Ireland. They were never numerous, for the 
coimtry was too poor, and property too inse- 
cure, to encourage the erection of expensive 
and durable edifices, and their number has been 
sadly reduced by the dilapidations of time, the 
civil wars, and modem bad taste. In the vi^ 
dnity of our metropolis there is nothing of the 
kind to refer to, except the noble mansion of 
the Talbots of Malahide, the exterior of which 
preserves, indeed, but little of its original cha- 
racter, but in which there still remains, in 
exquisite preservation, a carved oak chamber, a 
nignt of which is ample compensation for a 
day's joiiRiey« It is not a littie ^remarkable 
that it was in a western county of Ireland, now 
conaidered as one of the least civilized, that the 
finest snd greatest number of such structures 
were erected. We allude to the county of 
Galway. The castle pf Portnmna, the rea- 

* We need scarcely say, that we always except soch 
iM»Ue strvctoree as Kiiruadery Hall, and Sheltoa Abbey; 
both works of the younc er Morrison, an artist who 
may glory in the name of archttect As to the greot 
mioority of oar modem castles, we may well call them 
9«(«er— neither fish iMwAssIl I Que knows not what to 
make of them. 



dence of the noble family of Glanricarde, which 
was unfortunately burnt % few years since, was 
justiy considered the finest mansion of the 
Elizabethan a^e in this Island ; and the houses of 
the wealthy citizens of the town of Galway, 
constituted a splendid assemblage of such struc- 
tures, as its present remains evince, ** though,*' 
as the able historian of that ancient city, writes, 
" the superb houses, which, in the language 
of the Annals, were <fit to lodge kings and 
princes,* and described as the best built and most 
splendidly furnished of any in the kingdom, 
were seized upon and occupied,' (during the 
usurpation) <by the lowest of the populace, 
until they were completely ruined. * * * Galway, 
at this period, ranked as t^e first city in Ireland, 
not less for its wealth and commercial intelli- 
gence, than for the honourable feelings and 
high spirit of its citizens. By the fraits of 
their honest industry they possessed themselves 
of a ereat portion of the surrounding counties, 
in which their posterity remain; and if the 
pride of ancestry, for which these are said to 
be now remarkable, be an honest pride in the 
peaceful virtues of their forefathers, we should 
rather niplaud than condemn the feeling ; for 
we should ourselves feel more proud of being 
the inheritors of a few acres acquired by the 
honest industry of our fathers, than of the 
richest earldom, gained at the expense of suf- 
fering humanity, by the lawless sword of the 
soldier adventurer, or by the unfeeling mandate 
of a reckless tyrant. 

Grahvay is now comparativelv an obscure 
town. It has but little wealth; but littie 
commercial spirit ; no taste, and, we believe, 
no literature. There is not a bookseller's shop 
either in it, or in the seven surrounding coun- 
ties ! But it is not the fault of the Galwegians 
that they are reduced to this state, but the re- 
sult of bad hiws and unhappy events, over which 
they had no controuL At that dbtant period, 
when their stores were filled with forei^ mer- 
chandise, and their houses *< fit to lodge kings 
and princes,'* they were not less remarkable for 
their taste in art, than for their love of learning. 
Start not, gentie reader, at this compliment to 
the mental intelligence of the merchants of a 
rude Irish seaport. We hazard qo idle con- 
jecture—and 88 it is, iMid has been, a paramount 
object with us, in the course of these papers, to 
show the ind^soluble union which ever exuts 
between a taste for the arts and the general 
cultivation of the mind, we shall prove the 
truth of our present assertion. Galway could, 
at the period we refer to, boast of apublu: school 
of humanity, as it was called, endowed and 
supported by the spirit and love for learning of 
its citizens, which was the most celebrated and 
numerously attended of any in the kingdom. 



had daily proofe during our continuance in thai 
dtty, how his schoUers profited under him, by 
the verses and orations which they presented 
unto us, we sent for that schoolemaster be- 
fore us, and seriously advised him to conforme 
himselfe to the religion established, and not 
prevailing with our advises, wee enjoyned him 
to forbeare teaching : and I the chancellor did 
take a recognizance of him and some others of 
his kinsmen in that citty, in the some of 400/i. 
sterling, to his Majesty's use, that from thence- 
forth he should forbeare to teach any more, 
without the speoiall license of the tk). Deputy, 
&c And in regard, Galway is a farr more 
publique and convenient place for the keeping 
of a schoole than Tuame is, Wee have ordered 
that Mr. Lally shaU, at Michaelmas next, be- 
gin to teach publiqucly in that citty.** (M. S. . 
Regal Visitation Book, 1615.) 

The ** schoolmaster named Lynch," in', the 
preceding extract, was that celebrated person 
who afterwards became titular .Bishop of 
Killala, and who is so well known to the world 
as the author of Cambrensis Evenus, and other 
learned works. In solid learning ha was infe- 
rior only, and that perhaps in a small d^ree, 
to one of the inquisitors who displaced him, 
and that one was tiie great and excellent Arch- 
bishop Usher. In the nobler endowments of 
benevolence and virtue, he was second to none, 
for as a recent biographer states, he was tradi^ 
tionally (and we believe truly,) infonned,r— > 
« that he was a man of the greatest benevo- . 
lence, amiable manners, and virtuous disposi. 
tions, and that the whole course of his life 
was distinguished bv a prominent and unal- 
tered feature— the love of humanity and his 
country."' 

We shall leave our readers to make their own 
comments on the whole of this most singular 
transaction, lest in the expression of our own 
opinions we might possibly ii'ax indignant and 
political, a temper of mind wholly at variance 
with the mild influence of the humanizing sub- 
ject of which we treat. 
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Essay on the History, Religion, Learning, Arts, 
and Government of Irdand, from the birth 
of Christ to the Endish invasion. By 
John D* Alton, Esq. M. R, I. A. Barrister 
at Law — for the sixteenth volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy...^ 
[unpublished.] 



This is a work which we feel a just national 

pride in being the first to introduce to public 

Its character, at the time of its supwession, will ' attention ; it is one which, whether considered 
be suffidentiy appreciated firom the following I with reference to its most interesting and hn- 
extract from the regal visitation book of the portent subject matter, the lucid, laborious und 



commissioners appointed by James I. to enquire 
into the state of education and ecclesiastical 
benefices in Ireland : and we give it the rather, 
as it has never been printed* having escaped 
even the laborious researches of the learned and 
worthy historian^pf that ancient city:^ 

« A publique schoole kept at Tuame hj one 
Lallv, a Master of Art, and a very sufficient 
scholler.** 

" We found in Galway a publique schoole- 
master named Lynch, placed tiiere by the 



masterly manner in wliich that difficult sutler t 
is treated, or the typographical elegance and ac- 
curacy with which the volume has been pro- 
duced, reflects' infinite credit on our countryy 
for we are happy to announce that it is porely 
Irish in all #s details. We really thought we 
had known something of Irish Antiquities oitr« 
selves, but the perusal of Mr. D*Altoii*8 eaeay, 
which condenses all the vast and varied, an4 
widely-scattered ii^ormation, which before Imd 
been accessible only by a tedious and difficult 



citizens, who had great numbers of schoflers,* research throngh a countiess number of pon^ 
not one^ out of that Pjrovince, but also out o/'derpus tomes in divers aadstmnge tongues^ hmt 
the paUand oihar part§ TWfXtiag tohka. We convinced us of ppr preittmptioiv and 
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thrown more light upon the ancient learning, 
arts, ind manners of Ireland, than ever hefore 
was concentrated within so narrow a focus. 

This work, of which a few presentation 
copies only hare yet been circulated, was the re- 
solt of a prize question proposed by the Royal 
Irish Academy, in the next volume of whose 
Transactions it will be published. The sub- 
ject proposed by the Academy was as follows : 

^ The social and political state of the people 
of Ireland from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the twelfth century, their ad- 
vancement or retrogression in science, litera- 
tore, and the arts, and the character of their 
UKAtd and religious opinions as connected with 
their dvil and ecclesiastical institutions, so far 
as can be gleaned from any original writings 
prior to the commencement of the nzteenth 
centvy, exclusive of thoee in the Irish and 
other Celtic languages ; every statement to be 
supported, not by references only, but by ex- 
tracts in the form of notes or an appendix ; 
and it is expected that every accessible source 
of information shall be examined imder the 
abore limitation.** 

3fr. D*Alton*s intimate acquaintance with 
the Greek and Roman writers who have men- 
tioned Irehmd, as well as with the monkish 
historians of the middle ages, and the native 
Irish annalists, atfbrded hun singular fisicilities 
m pursuing this inquiry, and when we cout^e 
this with the fact put forward, somewhat 
Tauntingly perhaps, in the van of his work, 
that his stores of documents and references 
relatire to Irish affairs have already accumu- 
kted to such a quantity, < that ms indices 
alone to the general and family history of Ire- 
land, its topography, monastic, and other archi- 
tectural remains, extend throiu^h five closely 
written quarto volumes, and ramish periiaps 
the most complete references extant to all the 
domestic and many of the foreign sources, from 
which any accredited information on these 
subjects could be derived,' we are not surprised 
to read that this Essay obtained from the Aca- 
demy the full proposed sum of 80^1 besides the 
Gnoniagham gold medaL 

The plan adopted by the author in his 
.£flsaywill be best given in his own words : 

** The moat obvious and perhaps the most 
sttis&ctory sources for inquhy would be the 
tnnals, poems, and legends of the country it- 
self; but to explore these is for the present, by 
the terms of the question, prohibited, and all 
information must be drawn from the scanty 
•applies of foreign testimonies prior to the six- 
tsenth century. The limitation, however, was 
well defined, and so far was it from proving an 
imwholesome restraint, that much more diffi- 
culty has been experienced in classifying^ than 
in collecting authorities. The plan of Doctor 
Henry's luatory of Great Britain having 
ieemed the best calculated to overcome the im- 
pedhnent, and to effectuate the several objects 
required, this Essay has been, accordingly, di- 
rided into four periods, each beginning and 
eadhig at some r^narkable event- and subdi- 
rided into six sections, respectiv^ applicable 
to particular subjects during that interval ; the 
fint section of each period contains the social 
iad political history as well as the geographical 
uotices of Ireland during the time defined; 
the second is a view of the government, consti- 
.tation, and legislation ; the third, of the morals 
.and ndigion ; the fourth of the sciences, litara- 
ture, and learned men ; the fiflh, of the],arts ; 
md the last of the commerce, customs, and 



creneral manners of the people, during the same 
mterval. This course may sometimes be devi- 
ated from, where remoter illustrations of the 
immediate object were thought improveable by 
juxta-position : notices from the Irish annals 
are in a few passages introduced to connect the 
links of foreign testimony, or demonstrate their 
mutual coincidence; and assertions are fre- 

auently conveyed in the words of valued, 
dough comparatively modem authors, such 
support being always acknowledged at the bot- 
toms of the pages; but the evidences and 
proofs, which shall be either embodied in the 
text, or under-written at the pag^ or other- 
wise referred to as may best be effected without 
dislocating the Essay, shall be strictly within 
the limits required; the extracts shall be 
candid and the references correct ; nothing shall 
be clouded, nothing thrown out in a false light, 
nothing (as is too often the case in modem 
controversies) garbled for a puxpose ; the pure 
unsophisticated intention is, not to create mat- 
ter, but legitimately to illustrate what is pre- 
sented, not to confound conjecture with history, 
nor uphold a nation's character at the sacrifice 
of troth, but to establish it by testimonies 
clear, iibpartial, and long accredited.** 

It may be observed also that an index rai- 
sonnd is prefixed to the work, by which the 
reader, who prefers pursuing any of the various 
subjects continuously through aU the periods, b 
enabled to do so with little trouble. 

Mr. D' Alton is by no means disnosed to 
hurry over the question of the original inhabi- 
tants of IrelancC in the summary manner in 
which Tacitus despatches those of Britain, 
with contemptuous brevity. — Ceterum Britan- 
niam ^\A mortales initio coluerunt, indigense an 
advecti, ut inter barbaroe parum compertum. 

He is a strenuous advocate of the eaiiy 
eastern colonization of Ireland, and in his in- 
troduction he furnishes a number of curious 
evidences as tp the original oriental settlement, 
and subsequent continued intercourse of the 
Phoenicians, as he conceives, with this island. 
He sums up a disquisition, which displays at 
least a great deal of diversified learning and in- 
genui^, upon the subject, in the following terms : 

« Tlius it is hoped that, as far as the limits 
of this Essay would permit^ the Phoenician 
colonization and subsequent intercourse with 
Ireland have been established, not only by 
similarity of language, and the concurring tra- 
ditions of every pent of the British Empire, 
but also by all the external testimony, Phoeni- 
cian, Carthaginian, Greek, Roman, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, that could be reasonably ex- 
pected for so remote a fact, and to which the 
ancient annalists of Ireland could by no proba- 
bility have had access. He, who is still a 
scepdc, must look into the singular coinci- 
dences in the legends, the footsteps of oriental 
intercourse in the traditions, and the legibility 
of primeval times in the manners of Ireland. 
Then perhaps he will be more disposed to re- 
ceive with favour thoee evidences of early civi- 
lization which are now to be advanced, and if 
that civilization shall appear much attributable 
to Eastern intercourse, all must admit the ne- 
cessity of dwelling so long upon this first Preli- 
minary Proposition.** 

The first, and perhaps the most interesting 
period of the Essay, comprises the interval from 
th^. birth of our Saviour, to the coming of St. 
Patrick into Ireland, A. D. 431 ; thv intro- 
duction being devoted to a consideratioii of 
events previoui to thd fiiVt of thes^ datet. 



In considering the Roman invasion of Great 
Britain, while discussing the events of the first 
century, after evidencing that Ireland was con- 
sidered a country of comparative refuge, to 
which many of the British fled, to escape the 
ravages of those foreign < robbers of the worid,* 
who, as Gkdgacus pithily expressed it, * made 
desolation, and called it peace,' our author en^ 
ploys a very curious and striJdng line of argu- 
ment to prove the great importance attached to 
this island by the commandei; of the imperial 
armies, drawn with the skill and conjectural in- 
genuity of a Niebuhr, from the brief but most 
important, though at first sight apparently 
somewhat slighting notice of our island, in 
Tacitus. The passage relating to Ireland in 
his life of Agricola, is too familiar to every 
classical ear to require quotation from us, but 
the use which Mr. D' Alton makes of it, is to 
shew that our island was even then regarded by 
Agricola with a deep and cautious policy, aa 
the depot where the imperial resources might 
be best and most advantageously employed^ 
and by the possession of which, the chains not 
only of Britain, but likewise of Spain and 
Gaul, might be most effectually riveted. 

In est^lishing the early, and extensive, co- 
lonization of Scotland from Ireland, having 
availed hdbself of the account of the venerable 
Bede, and the concurrent testimonies of Cam- 
den, Usher, Lhuid, Stillingfleet, Higden, cum 
multis aliis, the author sums up his numerous 
proofs as follows : 

** Thus stands the simple narrative of this 
remarkable colonization. Such is the piUar of 
light that attends its little exodus ; but there 
are those to whom that pillar too is < a cloud 
and darkness.' Innes disbelieves it, but he con- 
fesses himself * a stranger to the antiquities of 
Ireland.' Doctor Mac-Pherson connders sk> 
receut a colonization improbable, because < a 
motmtainous country like Scotland bids the 
fairest for inhabitants of great antiquity ; the 
sterility of rocks, forests, and deserts, are far 
from bein^ inviting to an enemy ;' — as if tliat 
very sterility should not have beeu the cause of 
its UUe colonizatiot ; while Mr. James Ma6- 
Plierson, the self-elected champion, thinks < to 
close with one decisive argument the contro- 
versy.' * Should this early settlement,' says 
he, ' be once ascertained, it naturally ought to 
follow, that the British Scots must have car- 
ried with them to Caledonia, that learning, 
science, and civility, wJiich had made so great a 
progress in their mother country, before they 
transmigrated from it ; but nothing is more 
certain, than that the British Scots were an il- 
literate people, and involved in barbarism even 
after St. Patrick's mission to the Scots i)f Ire- 
land !* But, according to custom, his refutation 
comes from his own lips, and, in a few pages 
after the antidote is supplied, where he say«y 
that < the Scots of Britain, by an uninter- 
rupted series of hostilities with the Britons, 
Picts, and Saxons, were diverted from cultiva- 
ting letters.** 

In his notions of the earliest religion preva- 
lent in Ireland, the author, we perceive, departs 
from the generally received opinion that here^ 
as in Britain, I)ruidism was the established 
form of belief and worship. He conceives that 
it was rather an emanation of the Magism or 
Sun-worship of the East, imported with the 
original settlers from that quarter of the globe, 
and he deems it probable that from it the 
Drnidism ff the eastern vicinity of Europe 
spisng, though vtUl fiirtiMT poHuied wHh fhoae 
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bloody rites which formed a prominent and de- 
basing feature of the Druidical worship, but 
which he supposes to have been unknown, or, 
At least, unpractised in Ireland. 

Amongst the numerous proofs brought for- 
ward by our author, of the ancient learning of 
this country, he dwells at considerable length, 
upon the copiousness, the harmony, and force 
of our ancient language, as clearly indicative of 
a cultivated, thinking people, and argues stre- 
nuously in flavour of the extreme antiquity 
of the national alphabets, the Beth^luis-nion, 
and the Ogham character. We confess his 
reasoning on the former of these two, if, as we 
believe, he means by it the present Ixish alpha- 
bet> fads to convince us that it preceded the in- 
troduction of the Roman missionaries into Ire- 
land ; in truth, we feel quite assured that the 
Irish character now in use, b that which was 
common to Europe during the middle ages, but 
of the remote antiquity of the Ogham cipher, 
whence-soever derived, we concur with hmi in 
thinking that very little doubt can be enter- 
tained. Of this secret character, and indeed 
of hoih the alphabets in question, he thus con- 
cludes : 

** The nature of this alphabet, known by the 
name of Bdth-luis-nion, b also a most satis- 
lactory internal evidence of its antiquity. Here 
it must suffice to say, that its characters differ 
from those of all other European nations in 
jiame, order, number, power, and formation; 
all the letters by a natural association borrow- 
ing their names from some tree, their order 
differing from that of either the Greek or 
liatin, B, L, N, F, S, &c (Uesiod has re- 
•oorded that Cadmus named the first letter of 
the alphabet C«vf,) their number limited in 
the genuine simple scale to eighteen (being ex- 
actly that» which, according to Aristotle, 
^citaate Plinio,) Cadmus introduced into Greece, 
* In Greciam iatulisse e Phosnice Cadmum 
^ . « . Aristotle, x. et viiL priscas fuisse, 
which characters were, however, subsequently 
00 varied in Grreece, as to be unintelligible in 
<the days of Agesikuis,^ and their proportion of 
VDwek to consonants being so great ; all these 
4H>ncunring qualities must evince their importa- 
^on into Ireland, at a jfieriod when letters 
were in their most primitive infimcy. 

-« But beside these common characters, the 
ancient Irish, or rather their heathen priests, 
also made use of secret occult letters known by 
■the name of Ogham, of which there were three 
varieties, but the principal, as it was the most 
difficult, was * composed of certain lines and 
marks, which derived their power from their 
situation and position as they stood in relation 
to one principal line, over or under which they 
are placed, or through which they are drawn ; 
the principal line is horizontal, and serveth for 
a rule or guide, whose upper part is called the 
left, and the under side the right; above, 
under, and through which line the characters, 
or marks are drawn, which stand in the place 
of vowels, consonants, and dipthong^ and trip- 
thongs. Some authors have doubted the ex- 
istence of this species of writing in cipher, 
called Ogham, among the Irish, bat these 
doubts are ill founded, as will presently appear.* 
So says Astle, and Ware more strongly con- 
firms the originality of both the Beth-luis-nion 
and Ogham characters, by an appeal attainable 
to every philologist ; * upon the strictest in- 
quiry, I never could find any alphabet, no^ not 
the Runic itself, in the structure or order like 
tiie Ogham or Beth-luis-nion elements. If 



follows, therefore, that as there w^s no proto- 
type to copy them from, that they must be the 
originals.* Even Innes admits the antiquity of 
these characters, and Eusebius gives further 
confirmation to tlie prelimiiiary proposition of 
this Essay, when he affirms, that such secret 
diaracters were in use among the Phoenicians, 
and that Sanchoniatho, who he says flourished 
before the destruction of Troy, did collect his 
history from books written in secret characters, 
which were preserved by the priests of Amon. 

" Thus, then, the evidences of these alpha- 
bets and characters may be summed up. There 
are the testimonies of the most ancient Danish, 
and Greek, and Latin authors, not only that 
letters were known to the Gauls, Celts, and 
northern nations of Europe before the Romans 
invaded these countries, but that the Latins, in 
the formation of their vocabulary, actually 
drew upon their store. There are the best 
philologists of later ages, not only confirming 
this antiquity hS the Celtic, but illustrating in 
many instances the very words that the Latins 
borrowed, and that in some instances they 
confess they borrowed. Again, so far from 
the Irish being miraculously exempted from the 
light that was shining round them, Camden 
and Spencer, even Camden and Spencer ! in- 
sist that Ireland must have had letters before 
England, and that thence the Saxons received 
an alphabet. 

" The reader is not called upon to decide, 
that this source alone sufficed to remove the 
possibility of the Irish being without letters, 
though it satisfied Leibnitz, Camden, and 
Spencer ; another channel presents itself, which, 
in the very ancient times, peculiarly supplied 
Ireland. It has been stated, and Mr. Mac- 
Pkerson admits it, that the Phoenicians taught 
learning and the arts where they colonized, 
that they did colonize Spain, and that, as 
Strabo tells us, Spain was instructed, that they 
did colonize Ireland, and is the conclusion ob- 
vious ? Tacitus savs, that the ports of the latter 
country were in the first century well known 
to commerce and merchants, (< melius per 
conmiercia et negociatores cogniti,') and these 
merchants, firom the context of the passage in 
Tacitus, evidently not Roman, and was a partis 
cipation of their knowledge so contralMind, 
that Ireland should not receive it ? Superadded 
to all this, we have the evidence of the Irish 
annals to the early revelation of letters, and 
the tiaces of these letters, though now untrans- 
latable, stamped upon the rocks and altars of 
their Pagan worship ; and last, but not least, 
the internal evidence arising from the name, 
order, number, power, and formation of those 
letters, and the character of the language that 
results from their combination.** 

On the long disputed,; but now almost for- 
gotten question, of the authenticity of the 
jK>ems attributed to Ossian, Mr. D* Alton fiir- 
nbhes the following remarks : 

** We are not here called upon to enter the 
arena on the obsolete question of the authenti- 
city of the poems attributed to Ossian by Mr. 
Mac-Pherson ; the interest of the contest is 
long since worn out, and at all events, every 
thing appertaining to Ossian, his country, his 
era, his poetry, are all matter of internal evi- 
dence, or can at least be only well established 
by authorities in the Irish or other Celtic lan- 
guages. Much learned extravagance has been 
exmbited on all sides, and even Mr. Whitaker 
was so shaken by the almost national enthu- 
siasm, to deify this Homer of tlie north, that he 



actually quotes and relies upon the poems 
given by Mac-Pheraon, as historical authority ! 
It would be a source of great satisfoctioh to 
every Irishman and Scotchman, if on this oc- 
casion Whitaker's judgment were sound, and 
Mac-Pherson*s veracity unimpeachable; but 
imder existing circumstances, those who seek 
that satisfaction, must draw on their credulity, 
and any enjoyment that may result, will be, we 
fear, but the dream of the Athenian madman. 
No early writer of Ireland, we believe, ever 
mentions Ossian as a poet, and we are quite 
sure that Tigemach, the most candid of^ her 
annalists, thous^h he repeatedly speaks of 
Ossian, never hints that he was a bard, or 
refers to a line of his composition. In truth, 
it would seem that Mac.Pherson, having coU 
lected much of his raw material from the 
legends of the Erse, and the Irish Finian 
tales, presented it to the world in a texture so 
richly worked off, as at least entitled him to be 
considered its manufacturer. The work is 
certainly a beautiful imposition, at first too 
much extolled, and now, by an equality of re- 
action, too much neglected.*' 

The speculations on the nature and use of 
those most curious Irish monuments, the 
round-towers, are highly interesting, and not 
the less so, that we are enabled to lay before 
our readers the opinions of Sir Walter Scott, and 
of a learned brother antiquary, and fellow-citizen, 
the Rev. Cassar Otway, upon the same subject, 
in juxta-position with those of Mr. D* Alton. 

Mr. D' Alton's observations, which, however, 
our limits compel us to abbreviate very mhch, 
are to the following effect : 

*< The round towers are the first and most 
wonderful species of thb ancient masonry ; so 
ancient, that like the p3rramids of Egypt they 
baffle the attempts of the learned to explore 
their era ; so durable, that while they have for 
centuries resisted the impressions of time, they 
seem only destined to perish in the ruin of 
the world. They are round pillars of lime and 
hewn stone, constructed of the best materials^ 
and with a masonry that shews a thorough ac- 
quaintaince with quanying and chisel work. 
Their walls are generally about three feet 
thick, and of a conical form, varying in height 
from fifly to one hundred and thirty-two feet ; 
(the tower at Kildare b calculated to be four 
feet loftier than Trajan's at Rome,) their outer 
diameter** (query circumference ?) " at the bot- 
tom is generally about forty-two feet, whence 
they gradually diminish to the top, where 
the diameter is generally about eighteen feet ; 
this top in its perfect state terminates in 

stone cap roof; the battlements whicli 
crown some being evidently but later addi- 
tions. Every tower was divided into stories of 
different height, and large holes are distinctly 
traced inside, in which the several flooringps 
were joisted, or projecting stone brackets 
on which they rested. Each stage was lit witK 
loop holes, while the summit had four larror 
openings opposite one another, and regarding tKe 
several cardinal points ; the*' (query ?) « door 
of each always faces the East, and was raised 
much above the level of the ground, from eigl&t 
to sixteen feet or more ; all below the door in. 
side is generally of solid stone, but all above is 
hollow. Their Architecture and materials 
differ widely from those of the churches near 
which they stand, and' while those feebler 
efforts of art daily crumble away in th^r 
shadow, they exhibit such durability, that one 
at Kilmacduagh, in the County Galway, though 
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it leans seyenteen feet and an half from the per- 
pendicular,** (query ?) " still remains entire ; 
while another at Maghera, in the County 
Down, when it fell lay upon the ground like 
B huffe gun unhroken. 

•* Tlmt they were erected by the ancient 
Irish should be apparent to any unprejudiced 
inipiirer ; they are not to be found in any other 
European country but one, and that the very 
one which Ireland colonized to the extent 
before mentioned ; and even there but two 
solitary specimens occur, at Abemethy and 
firechin, as if marking the fact of that coloni- 
Bition hayhig taken place, tirheh the rites, for 
which the round towers were erected in the 
mother coontry, were on the decline.'* 

We are far from agreeing in the perfect accu- 
racy of Mr. D.*s description of these remarkable 
buildings, indeed, we think we can detect in 
it seTeral mistakes, arising probably from 
want of a sufficiently general acquaintance 
with the existing specimens; but we must 
hasten to his observations on the purpose to 
which these structures were applied. 

** Neither their founders nor their era have 
been more questioned than theur use. Some 
with Lynch and Walsh imagine they were 
erected for watch-towers or beacons, but subse- 
(|uently used for belfries. This first' purpose 
is obviously negatived by their situation, many 
Being found In deep vallies and hollow places, 
while in other parts two are placed close to 
each other; and as to the second use, that 
they were Christian belfries, as Molyneux, 
Ledwich, and Campbell suppose, (although 
they exfet no where else in Christendom,) 
their structure is greatly unsuited to such a de- 
li^ ; for, as has been justly observed, * none 
ot' those towers is large enough for a single bell 
to swing round in it, and from the whole of 
their form and dimensions, and from the small- 
ne«s of the apertures in them, they are rather 
calculated to stifle, than to transmit to a dis- 
tiuice, any sound that is made in them.* In- 
deed it would be hard to conjecture why Chris- 
tians should build their churches of «uch frail 
materials as wicker and wood, and erect such 
ereriasting belfries of stone ; much less labour 
would have accomplished a comfortable and 
roomy church. The extraordinary circum- 
ttance of their door-ways being always raised 
from eight to sixteen feet above the level of the 
ground, is an additional self evidence against 
their being belfries, while the fact of there being 
a square structure for that purpose, attached to 
some of the churches, immediately near which 
the round towers are found, as at Brechin, at 
Connac*s chapel on the rock of Cashel, and 
dose to the beautiful round tower of Lusk, 
shews that the Irish clergy of the middle ages 
did not recognise from tradition the use of Uie 
round towers as belfries, and completes the re- 
futation of this hypothesis.** 



'" Connecting this part of the Essay with 
that on the religion of this period, the reader 
win readily perceive that the round towers are 
considered by the writer of these pages, to have 
been fin»-houses for the preservation of the 
sacred fire, at the time when the worship of 
the sun was the prevalent creed; that they 
Were these sinsnilar temples of round form, 
(* templa inidgnia rotunda forma,*) mentioned 
b]r Diodorua, and that such their shape as well 
as their purpose are additional demonstrations 
of the premised oriental colonization. Governor 



Magi of Persia, prompted by the same zeal 
which sent the Jesuits to Panmiay, might 
have undertaken missions for religious pur- 
poses to Ireland, and thus have introduced 
there the eastern creed and customs.** 

Sir Walter Scott, whose observations on the 
subject were written subsequently to those of 
Mr. D. but altogether independently of them, 
remarks upon these round towers as foUows: 

** It is here impossible to avoid remarking, 
that at Abemethy and at Brechin there are 
still in existence two of the round towers, of 
which BO many occur in Ireland. Abemethy 
is said, by uniform tradition, to have been the 
capital of the Picts, and Brechin in the same 
district (now the county of Angus) was cer- 
tainly a place of earlv importance. In Ireland 
there exist nearly thirty of these very peculiar 
buildings, which have been the very cruces am^ 
tiquariorum. They could not have been bea- 
cons, for they are often (at Abemethy in par- 
ticular) placed in low and obscure situations, 
though there are sites adjacent, well calculated 
for watch-towers. They could not be hermit- 
ages, unless we suppose that some caste of 
anchorites had improved on the idea of Simon 
Stylites, and taken up their abode in the hollow 
of such a pillar as that of which the Syrian 
holy man was contented to occupy the top. — 
They could hardly be belfries, for though 
always placed close or near to a church, there 
is no aperture at the top for suffering the 
soimd of the beUs to be heard. Minarets they 
might have been accounted, if we had autho- 
rity for believing that the ancient Christians 
were summoned to prayers like the Maho- 
metans by the voice of criers. It is, l^wever, 
all but impossible to doubt that they were 
ecclesiastical buildings ; and the most distinct 
idea we are able to form of them is, from the 
circumstance that the inestimably singular scene 
of Irish antiquities, called the Seven Churches 
in the county of Wicklow, includes one of those 
round towers, detached in the usual manner, 
and another erected on the gable-end of the 
ruinous chapel of St. Kevin, as if some archi- 
tect of genius had discovered the means of 
uniting the steeple and the church. These 
towers might possibly have been contrived for 
the temporary retreat of the priest, and the 
means of preserving the <holy Uiings* from 
desecration on the occasion of alarm, which in 
those uncertain times suddenly happened, and 
as suddenly passed away. These edifices at 
Brechin and Abemethy, however, were cer- 
tainly constmcted after the introduction of 
Christianity, and were in all probability, built 
in imitation of the same round towers in Ire- 
land, under the direction of the Irish monks 
who brought Christianity into Scotland.' 

Mr. Otway, also a perfectly independent 
authority, coincides in a very remarki^>le de- 
ree with the opinion, then quite unknown to 
lim, of Sir Walter Scott 

" It is natural he says, to suppose, that Uie 
ecclesiastics having fixed on a convenient posi- 
tion in some sheltered valley^ or on some pe- 
ninsula or island, might see the necessity of 
erecting a building that would obviate the dis- 
advantages of the situation, and, rising above 
the woods, enable then* watcher to see from 
afar, the coming of the enemy, and on his 
approach therein to retreat, ^ow the rouftd 
towers were peculiarly well adapted to answer 
the desired purpose ; built, towards the fftound, 
of very massive materials, the walls of consl 



Fownal, sensible of this, considers that the derable thickness, the door twelve or fifteen 



feet from the ground— »>this entrance so narrow 
that but one person, in a stooping position^ 
can enter at a time ; the entrance always, on 
that side of the tower, looking towards the other 
buildings of the establishment, so that those 
escaping to it might readily ascend. Up the 
four or five stories into which they were di- 
vided, the whole body of ecclesiastics might 
ascend by ladders, and in the topmost story 
were windows looking towards the four points 
of the compass; but sometimes according to 
the position of the place with respect to the 
approaches to it, wiUi three or five windows, 
{iere, for a time, with the moderate provision 
with which these monastics were content, many 
persons might remain secure for a seasoi^ until 
succour from the surroimding dbtricts might 
arrive, or until the marauders retreated for 
want of provisions. ** 

We must own our total dissent from what 
appears to us the fanciful conclusion of Mr. 
D* Alton, that these towers were erected for 
the purposes of fire-worship, and our partial 
difference of opinion from that of Sir Walter, 
whose very guesses, however, are always shrewd, 
and penetrating, very near, if not quite into thA 
tmtL We should, scarcely venture of ourselves 
to hazard an opinion in opposition to that of 
either of the authors we have just quoted, but 
we are fortified by the high authority of our 
most profound brother antiquary, indeed our 
best guide and ablest instractor in the arts and 
the antiquities of Ireland, Greoige Petrie, 
Esq. R. H. A. who is, we are assured, prepared 
with abimdant proofs to shew that the* towers 
in question were applied to the double purpose 
of belfries and of keeps, or depositories of the 
relics and valuables of the religious houses to 
which these buildings were attached, in case of 
sudden irmptions, or attacks of skirmishing 
invaders. 

It is, however, but justice to Mr. D* Alton 
to add, that however we may differ from him 
in opinion, this theory, which is not at all a new 
one, though hitherto unproved, has not escaped 
his notice and animad version, in his detailed state- 
ment of the question. « The surmise,*' he ob- 
serves, « that they were for places of security and 
retreat in danger, is met by their small capacity 
for any such effective accommodation. Nor is 
the opinion more tenable, that they were for 
defensive keeps or depositories for the MSS. 
relics, plate, and mumments of the abbeys to 
which they were annexed ; the general destmc- 
tion of these valued pledges by the Danes, 
while the round towers remained unassailable 
unless by lightning or earthquake, whoUy^re- 
pels the inference.** — Essay, p. 188. 

But we must close, for the present, our 
account of this most interesting volume ; the 
second, and succeeding periods of the Essay, 
from the coming of St ratrick to the invasion 
of Henry IL we hope to resume in a very 
early number. 

The PaU of Mnet^eh ;"■», Poem, by Edwin 

Atherstone, Vol II. containing seven books, 

8vo. Baldwin and Cradock, London, 18dQ^ 

Sardanapalus has lately become a singular 

favorite among the poets, for what reason they 

beet can telL The scanty details of his reijpi, 

as recorded in ancient hbtory, afford but few 

of those indications which point out the hero, 

and render him <*an etomal possession** for 

the muses. Justin, with more than even bi» 

usual breirity, says, ** he was more corrapt than 

a woman, a conspiracy was formed against liim. 
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upon which he at fint sought concealment, as 
, women do through fear of death,but afterwards 
marched out to battle with a few undisciplined 
troops. Being conquered, he fled into his pa- 
lace, when having constructed a pile, he flung 
himself and his nches into the flames, " in this 
.alone,*' adds the concise historian, « having 
imitated a man.** 

So confined is the foundation upon which 
such splendid structures have been raised to 
his memory by British genius. There is, how- 
ever, a great event connected with this worth- 
less character. The fall of Nineveh is one of the 
landmarks of history. The utter desolation of 
the earliest, the nroudest, the mightiest of cities 
in tlie annals of the world, is a circumstance 
worthy of the poet's pen. The spot where 
this city once stood, is sought in vain by the 
geographer in his study, and by the man of 
science in his travels. The worthless being 
whose destiny was attached to a city, memo- 
rable even in its non-existence, is identified 
with its down fall, and the only act which in 
tho-^torian's opinion entitled him to maintain 
his grade in the ranks of society, has proved 
an unextin^uishable torch to hold him up to 
tlie gaze of posterity for ever. 

Philosophize as we may on the causes, Sar- 
danapulus and Nineveh now are, and ever will 
be, subjects for poetry : it remains to see how 
they have been treated by the writer who has 
here chosen them for the theme of a long and 
deeply studied poem. — A poem which extends 
to two octavo volumes, and vet remains imfin- 
ished, itiay fairly be caUed a long one, and the 
variety and complication of detail which have 
been worked out of the few lines of the histo- 
rian, give it equal title to the epithet of deeply 
studied. 

Sardanapalus is represented in it, not exactly 
as the worthless effeminate being which Justin 
represents him. An adherence to historical 
truth in this respect, would have disqualified 
him for poetry. Mr. Atherstone has rather 
followed Lord Byron*s example in decking out 
his hero, for the hero of the poem he certainly 
is, with some of the masculine vices that force 
fidmu-ation while they excite abhorrence. He 
is, in both poems, a ^ood model of a finished 
ruffian, and may in this point of view, stand 
on a par with Achilles, the undisputed premier 
of heroes among Greeks and schoolboys, and 
high above the snivelling hero of Roman verse. 

The whole of the stoiy of the Fall of Ni- 
neveh consists of the varied events that occur 
duiw the progress of a rebellion raised against 
the\ing of Assyria by Arbaces governor of 
Media, and the best proof of the author*B good 
management of tliis part of his materials, is 
that we read the present volume with interest, 
and we look forward with a feeling of ^^mjdety 
for the concluding one. 

The Receding volume of the work termi- 
nated with a battle fought under the walls of 
Nineveh, in which each partv seemed to claim 
the advantage : that now before us opens with 
an account of the efliects of this battle on the 
king himself, described in very picturesque and 
animated language : 

** Night haiiffs o*cr Kixctbh : tli« winds are still,— 
The rain haUi ceased,— the thunders are ffone by 
From out the rot'Jcy, slowly rolling cloa&. 
With melancholy eye, tiie wasted moon 
LoolcH fitfully. Their arms to the pale light 
Obscurely glimmering, on the lof^ walb 
Pace slowly the tired sentinels. But not 
With night comes sllenoe,— for the voice of pain 
U heardthroughout the city,— and the feet 
Unresting of tha^jtendert on the couch. 



O'erwearied with that day of bk>od and toll. 
Soundly Uie warriors slumber : but the king 
Rests not»— for of the battle an his thooghta. 
And of the things to come. Against the Bleaa 
His anger chielly, and against tae priest, 
Rages, and finds no bound. 1 Vice from his oondi 
Sprang he, and bade the curtains of his host 
Be caned before him ;— * while the rebel sleeps. 
My armies shall go forth, and trample him ;*— 
And twice, when on the night he looked out. 
And on the toils of that long battle thought, 
llie mandate he recalled.** 

It is not our intention to follow the train of 
the narrative by regular analysis, we conceive, 
that we do more justice to the author, and af- 
ford the reader more satisfaction by presenting 
detached passages adequate to affoi^ a sufficient 
clue for ascertaining how far the work merits 
a place among epic or historical poems of a 
higher class. 

During the progress of varied success be- 
tween the contending parties, the rebels are 
driven beck to the mountains; Sardanapalus 
advances to their foot ; his innumerable host 
is extended over the plain. The opportunity 
is deemed favourable for a night assault on the 
over confident and negligent multitude. Two 
of the rebel chiefs venture to explore the camp, 
they find it wholly sunk in drowsiness and in- 
toxication; one of them proposes to return 
forthwith, and lead down their friends to the 
assault before thebreak of day ; but the other, 
whose daughter had been carried off by the 
tyrant, and is now his favorite concubine, de- 
termines to seize the moment of suspended 
vigilance to avenge his private injury by as- 
sassinating Sardanapalus, while sleeping un- 
guarded in his tent. His proceedings are thus 
described: 

" Meantime, upon his dangerons gnest,— with soul 
Dark m the starless night,— Rabsaris went : 
And,— ever from the watch-fire's glare aloof 
Cautiously holding.— with his stormyheart 
Thus, as he walked, communed :— * The fatal honr. 
For whidi my soul so long hath burned, draws nigh ; 
Beneath my steel the rarlsber shall ftdlr— 
My thirsty hate shall in his blood be slaJced I— 
But mine must also fiow, — for not alone 
Unto the darksome pit can he go down. 
Shrink I at thought of that ?— And what is life. 
That longer I should wish it to endure t 
Have I not nightly with a scorching heart 
Upon my couch laid down ? have not my dreams 
Been agony P-— hare T not risen as one 
That to endure the torture arms himself P 
When, since thst mom accurst, within itself 
Hath thy soul said.—' this day shalt thou be glad,— 
Thy countenance shall be joyful f* Since tiiat morn. 
When hath the food seemed pleasant to thy taste,— 
When hath the harp or song delisted thee ? 
When hare the morning bxuL the dewy ere 
Seemed lovely in thy sight ?— when to thine eye 
I'he daughters of the land looked beautiful P— 
And fearest thou Uien to bid the world adieu P 
What hast thou seen, or thought of, since that day. 
Save the abhorred deed, and the revenge P 
The deed is done,— the rengeance is at nand 1 
Thou Shalt behold him die I— thou shalt exult,— 
And whisper in his dcafeaning ear her name I 
But then— what then P — then shall thy healing come. 
Death shall be thy phydcianf*' " 

** So pondering,— forward to the open space. 
Where, In the midst, the rich parUion stood. 
Swiftly he walked : stooped then ; and warily. 
With slow, and silent step, the dangerons void 
To cross began. Upon his knees sometimes 
Bent,— with keen listening ear to all sides turned : 
A distant footstep now, and now a voice. 
As if approadiing, hoard,— yet, undismayed. 
By slow degrees, scarce breathing, still held on,— 
llll flrom the tent within a half spear's cast 
Arrived.— and onward gliding stiU, — again,— 
But louaer. and distinti^ the narp he bear^ 
As by an adder stung, he started back. 
The tune was one that, in her happy years. 
An Israelitbh harper to his chil^ 
His loved Asubah, taught;— and, with the sound. 
Remembrance of her rose. A voice, at length, 
r to the harp;— in madness he leaped up,— 
ks his daughter's ! With clenched hands, and teeth 
-d fixed,— stiff as a brazen statue,— there 
Awhile stood ho. The voice wtm sitft and sweet 
As to the desert wanderer the fouad 
Of ^singbigtrook at noon. His limbs relazed,^ 
He sank upon the earth in agony. 
But the son^'«ea«e4 ;— ag%Mi Rabsaris rose. 



Stealthily, step by step, he went No eye 

Beheld hun, — no ear heard. More nigh be dMw :-•- 

He stood behind the tent— His deadly fi*e. 

And him, betwixt,— sole separation now, 

lliat thin and trembling screen. With sudden rash. 

To burst upon him his mnd bote impelled : 

Yet he refrained,— for still again the harp 

Awoke,— and two soft, dove-like, voicea ssDg 

A strain of melting sweetness. As they eeased. 

Another, and a deep, voice was heard. 

Robearis started,— and his bosom swelled : 

Yet moved he not, — but to the words gave ear. 

In soft and slumberous toae, the monarch thus : 

' Sleep comes upou me. 'J'o your couches now 

Abiah go, and Kphah : but awhile 

Stay thou, Acubah, — and with softest songs 

Bring to my rest kind dreams.— for on my soul 

A darkness gathers,— nor with cheering wine 

Dare I dispel it now.' " 



" Upon a couch, — 
Purple, and gold, and gems,- the king repoeod : 
His eyes were shut,— his countunanci* was pale. 
Before him, but not near, Azubnh sat,— 
O'er the harp bending,— anil her lulling song. 
Like a sweet jierf ume, breathing. As u stone. 
Fixed stood Rabsaris,— in his hard clenched hand 
The dagger lifting : like hot coals bis eyes,— 
His face unearthly pale, 'ilie song was one 
Himself bad sung to lull her infancy, — 
He could not move. At evcrv pause, deep sigha 
Heaved she,— and softly, once, his name breifthed 

forth:— 
He could not toudi her. But the hated foe 
Was now within his reach : a leap— a blow— 
And all would be accomplished Calmly lay 
I'he unsuspecting king,— upon his hand 
His right cheek pillowed What could save him bow P 
A robe of purple silk sole mail he wore,— 
Sole shield the diamond buckle on his breast 
Still as a sleeoing infant lay he there,— 
And o'er his nice, by some light fantry morcd^ 
A smile began to gather,— when, his breath 
Hard drawing,— gnashing fierwly his bared taeth,— 
Forward Rabsarb leaped. Azubah heard,— 
As swiftly sprang,— screamed,— ruahed,— with despe. 

rate grasp 
His arm seiKed.— elnng, in frantic agony,— 
And the blow baffled Starting from his coucb. 
Aloud the monarch cried,— and, by the arm. 
The assassin seizing also, struggle fierce. 
But brief, held with him,— till Into the tent 
Burst the alarmed guard, — and from his hand 
The dagffcr wrenched,— and, with o'ermaatering 

The frantic chief controlled." 

In consequence of the alarm excited by the 
feilure of Rabsaris, the army is roused, and 
the king marches forward to force the rebePs 
post in the mountains, in which he succeeds 
after a furious contest, the particulars of which 
are recited in a very animated manner. The 
rebel army retreats, and Sardanapalus returns 
in triumph to his capitaL 

In the account of his entry which ensues, 
and which is given at laige, we shall only 4weil 
upon the description of his queen Atoesa, who 
comes to meet him. The strange, but nattunl 
compound of pride and exultation at her hus- 
band's success, joined with indignation at his 
abandonment of her for his conoibines, is for- 
cibly and feelingly exhibited. 

" But,— beautiful amidst the beautiful,— 

Amid a bright heaven the one brightest stnr^— , 

Assyria's goddess queen, in regal state 

Magnificent,— to pomp imparting grace, — 

To triumph majesty,— her lord to m^et. 

From the great central eartern gate came fortli. 

High throned upon a car, with gold and gpxna 

Refulgent,— slowly rode she. Diamond wreatlis. 

Amid ber ebon locks Inxxiriant, gleamed. 

Like heaven's lamps through the dark: her ample robe. 

Sky-hned, Uke to a waving sapphire glowed f-— 

And round one graceful shoulder writhed,— 4mm arm 

Of rose-tinged snow,— a web-like drapery^ 

Bright as a ruby streak of morning, hung. 

Beneath her swelling bosom,— chastely warm^ 

A gulden xone, with priceless gems thick starr 

Flashed gentle lightnings. I'he unresting Hre 

Of diamond, and the ruby's burning glow. 

With the pure sapphire's gentle beam mixed tkeim : 

The flamy topaz, with the emerald ceol. 

Like sunshine dappling the spring meadows, plaT«>d - 

Gold was the clasp, and dianumd Braeelete Ikrht. 

Of emerald, and diamod, and gold. 

On each fine tapered, pearly vnist she wore : 

And, round her pillared neck miyeetkal, 

A slender chain of diamond.— the weij^t 

SustiUnlng of one priceless aiamond. 

Like dawn faint Mtshing, radiant as tbe vaom^r-^ 

That on hertreamy IxHom,— like a spark 

0/ san-flre on rich pearl embcddpd,— la][. 
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A peifeet digoitr. 
uAy MftnesBy—uke a shape of nei 



WHIifracerulc 

Yet womanly m , 

la maiatj «f beauty,— pale, serene,— 

Withvye oft dAwac^ist, yet with swcUinf heart 

Pronily exnltant,— on her gurgeoiM aeat 

Rerttoed, of Tynan ptirple, (rolden fringed,— 

Of aM eyes mutely worshipped, tlie rode on. 

So, whMu rictortouA o'er the ciant brood, 

Baidc to Olympus came the Thunderer,— 

hiperial Juno,— on her goklen car. 

By doods of fire upborne,— with smile of lore, 

rter lord to meet— i»nd ether-brightening brow,— 

nrragh heaven's wide opened portah proudly rode. 

In sHimng ears, Ix^hind Assyria's oueen, 
The M>ni anid danght<^rs also of the king, 
To grace the triumph of th»» conqueror came. 

f& in his biasing clmriot, tike a god, 
Esultinf rode. Hia helm and mail lay bjr,— 
The samlfce crown upon his head,— in robes 
Attired, that like one waving gem appeared,— 
Amid the tfaonder of applauding hosts, 
Onrard be came. His coursers' arching necks 
WHh gema and gold were hung ;— and, far before. 
Behind, and round liie chariot,— glittering bright 
^Ith gold and gems, like a pho^horic 



His rboiceat captains, and his royal guard, 
Ob their proad treading steeds rode gallantly. 

Th# chariot of the queen at hand beheld, — 
To right and left disparting, ample space 
lamattliehonemauleft. Low bowed each head. 
As the bright vision passed,— and silence deep 
Of admiralioa weighed upon all lips. 
But wheiktbe royal chariota, meeoiig; pauaed,— 
Then ibrst, with bluahing cheek, stood up the qoeen, 
Aad welcome proud unto the conqueror gave. 

* Now is Aabvria's sun from long sleep riien^— • 
A^ darkness shall no more o'ershadow us,— 
Bat in hia beams shall all the earth r^olce,— 
Aad aU b«arts shall with gladness overflow.* 

So she, — ^Dor knew, in thick doods buried soon. 
Tbtf auA ^ould sink, — no more to rise again I 

Tht mcmarch,— as umconsdoos.— gracefully 
DeseendUig, her in his own chariot placed ; 
Aad, whi^MTing, answered : ' Should Assyria*! son 
Agam grow dariL— be thou to her a moon, — 
For, like that soft bride of the flaming god 
Art thoo, my qoeea,— bright, beauteous, chaste, and 
cold.* 

SUgbtly her brow was darkened at that word ; 

Aadher heart swelled,— but she made anawurao 

Then,— when the king and queen togethct' sate,— 

The army shouted ; lund the multitudes 

For gladnera shouted all : and, through the gates 
^ .^ J. ,^l^, . 



When thejr went in, the dty roared for joy. 
We confess ourselves warm advocates 



for 



waive the suljact for the p r e s e n t, and we do 
so with the greater willingness in that we 
think our autnor's former volimie was some- 
what too hardly dealt with by some whom wc 
were sorry to see assailing him so violently. 
When the whole work comes before us, we 
shall diacass its merits and defects as imparti- 
ally and as usefully as we can. 



h^joncal poetry, in which class we rank the 
productioQ now before us. The imagery, the 
deacriptioiiy the enthusiasm, all else that con- 
•titMtes the soul of poetry, is, as it were, the 



Traveh in Vctrioits Parts of Peru, including a 
yotir's residence in PotosL By Edmond 
Temple, Knight of the Royal and distin- 
guished order of Charles III. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, CoIbum&Bentley. [unpublished.] 

This is a very amusing book of Travels, and, 
notwithstandmg the number of accounts of 
South America that have been published within 
the last few years, it is full of pleasant infor- 
mation. The author, Mr. Temple, or, as he 
is usually called among his friends, Sir Edmond 
Temple, is, if we mistake not, a younger bro- 
ther of Mr. Temple^ of Watentown, in the 
county of Westmeath. In the eaiiy part of 
his life, he served, we believe, in the British 
navy. We have heard that he was made priso- 
ner by the French; but having effected his 
escape from Verdun, he entered the Spanish 
army, during what we are accustomed to call 
* The Peninsular war;* and in reward of his 
distinguished services in the cause of Spain, 
the order of knighthood which he bears, was 
conferred upon him by Ferdinand. 

In 1825, during the rage for the formation 
of joint stock companies, Mr. Temple was 9;p- 
pointed secretary to the Potosi mining associa- 
tion, an office for which his intimate kno^edge 
of the Spanish language fqppears to have been a 
principal recommendation, as he declares that he 
wt» then quite unacquainted with the business 
of mining. The speculation turned out, as al- 
most all those speculations did, a very unfortu- 
nate one, the blame of its failure, however, 
splendid vestibule to invite the young and jour author lays not upon the nature of the, 
thoughtless to enter the precincts of the temple ^ case, but on the directors of the company. It 
of fiune, in the interior of which they will or is but fahr to add, in import of the case he 
ought to behold, emblazoned all around, the ' makes out against these directors, that he re- 
Bemorials of whatever is good, whatsoever b ceived the thanks of the shareholders for the 
lovely, whatsoever is pnuseworthy, in the im- 1 statement he furnished them with, and we have 
periabable tracery of Verse. Among barbarians . understood that he has recently obtained a 
poetry was the only vehicle of history, and now, verdict for considerable damages against the 
aiBoiig thfi most civilized portion of the wes-'same directory, in one of the courts at Weet- 
tem world* though sometimes perverted and j minster. The travels in Peru, are, however, 
iebased to aid the fascinations of sensual in- by no means confined to the subject of mining, 
dulgence, it generally becomes a beacon light to on the contrary they abound in all that light 
dM«- and guide the young aspirant through | and general information which gives zest to the 
the intricate ascent that leads to the shrine of personal narrative of an intelligent man of the 
virtuous glory. world, travelling in a new country. As the 

We had some things to add to these remarks, work has not yet reached this country, for sale, 
hi the way of admonition and stricture ; not ' we deem it unnec^sary to enter now into any 
for the sake of the reader, because we are con- 'minute criticism of its merits, and shall con- 
vinced the judgment is best aided by a fair and' tent ourselves, for the present, with presentmg 
unprejudiced selection of passages : he who to our readers some extracts from the author's 
caaBOt decide for himself on the minor merits 'observations on Tarija, interesting as relating 
of a poexD, by the perusal of some of its con- to a district very little known to Europeans, 
tents, will not be likely to improve in the sci- and doubly so to us, from the immediate refe- 
cnce of sound criticism, by a few casual remarks rence they have to Ireland : 
00 verbal inaccuracies; but the writer who ml « When we arrived in the village of San Lo- 
his iknre to strike off a magnifii^nt picture at renio, every door was shut, and every inhabi- 
a heat, is intent only on the great features and, tant indulging in repose^ which I believe in- 
se^MtB or shrinks from the irksome toil of,duced us to envy the mdre, that comfort 'of 
accurate finish, will at length learn the folly, of: which we ourselves felt so much in neeMlwe 
his hmpatient enthusiasra, and he will acquire . therefore stopped at once in the market-fMce, 
this wholesome and necessary knowledge, with {and took up o^r quarters in the porch of the 
less pain and more profit froii the sharpMlsighted. village church. The moon * in ctoudleas 
vigilance of a critic, than from the negligence Ijesty* afforded the light of day, and eitabled u^ 
and dinegard of Uie public But we must, to discover a large field of lucera into whicli 



my first care was to turn the poor jaded and 
deserving animals ; then, selectmo: the softest 
step at the door of the church, I laid myself 
down overpowered by sleep. The labour of 
scrambling up the mountain at one side, and 
the saltos, skips, and jumps, descending it at 
the other, having been mostly performed from 
necessity on foot, and under an intensely hot 
mid-day sun, caused my desire to eat to yield 
irresistibly to my desire to rest 

** The sun had risen high before ei^er my 
peones or myself showed the lightest disposi- 
tion to rouse from the luxurious trance in which 
we so happily passed the night at the entrance 
of the sacred edifice of San Lorenzo, and 
had it not been that the tolling of the matin 
peal announced the necessity of vacating our 
situation in order to permit all weU-di^>osed 
Christians within hearing of that summons to 
pass uninterrupted to their devotions, I doubt 
if we should not have slept on through the day ; 
so true it is that 

"Wesrineaa 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty flMh 
Finds the down piDow hard** 

'< Althou^ this is the commencement of win- 
ter, the morning was sofl and delightful as the 
finest day of May in Europe, whi(£ encouraged 
me to proceed to break&st at Tariia, three 
leagues distant, and the road being through a 
flat luxuriant valley, it was not long before I 
found myself in the house of my friend Colonel 
Don Francisco Burdett 0*CoQor, comman- 
dant-ffeneral of the army of the frontiers of 
Bolivia, who received me with all tha. warmth 
and ho^itality of a genuine Hibernian. Every 
toil and trouble were in an instant forgotten on 
my part, or if thought off they tended only 
to increase the pleasure I experienced in the 
cordiality of my reception. I found Uie com- 
mandant lodged in a very good house, in which^ 
he lived in a style highly respectable and c<Mn» 
fortable. 

** The inhabitants of Tarija are descended 
from two or three families who came to thia 
country from Rome, at the invitation of the 
Jesuits when they first settled here. Of thia 
fact I thought I could discover in the featurea 
of Ui Senora O* Conor a very strong confirma- 
tion, and I must add, that a prettier and more 
animated little woman of eighteen I never saw 
on the shores of Italy. I might well feel a 
little surprised at finding my friend married for 
he himself had never even thought of such an 
event, until a few days before my arival, when 
the vicar of Tarija tied the indissoluble knot 
that now secures him for life in the gflden 
yoke ; and if my friend's life does not turn out 
what it promises to be, comfortable and happy» 
it will not be for vtrant of prayers and good 
wishes throughout the province of Tariia. 

<< The town contains about 2000 inhabitants;, 
a peaceable community, who prefer sleeping the 
giesta to any occupation connected with arts or 
industry, which as yet have obtained no foot- 
ing here. The partiality to a ddicieux repot ia 
considerably encouraged by the nature of the 
climate and the fmitfulness of the soil, which 
requires only a little scratching at seed tune, 
to yield, year after year, without interruption, 
a superabundance of crops, particularly of maike, 
which here grows to great perfection. When 
eating a peach, if you take the trouble to thrust 
the stone into the ground, two years afterwards 
you may eat IVuit from the tree it produces.—. 
In a court belonging to the Prefect's house, 
there is now a tree which was planted two y«)ars 
and a half before I saw it, and which, when put 
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into the ground, was only a ema]! twig, three 
feet lonff, and as thick as a man's finger. It had 
grown m that space of time to the height of 
twenty feet, and measured thirteen inches in 
circumference for several feet above the ground. 
It is the increase in the size of the etem that is 
deserving of notice, and shows that it was not 
a mere shoot, slender and useless, such as often 
^ows .from many species of trees to a great 
length in a very short space of time, even in 
Bngland. I am aware that, compared with 
what can be forced in green houses in Europe, 
the luxuriant growth of my tree at Tarija is 
a mere nothing [ * An Acacia speciosa had 
growii eighteen feet in the space of two years, 
and a Evcafyptus twenty-five feet in the same 
period ; but these are trifles. A specimen of 
the Lobaliacandens nuixima had shot up to the 
height of thirty-two feet, and covered with its 
main stem and feeders a space of seven hundred 
feety though struck from a cutting under a 
hand-glass only two years before ! A shoot of 
bamboo, during the great heat of 1826, had 
grown twenty-six feet in the space of eighteen 
days, or three-quarters of an inch in an hour,' 
I shall not mention one word more on the 
growth of plants in Tarija, but those who have 
not abeady read the account of the foregoing, 
and^wish to know all the particulars, may con- 
sult Granville's Travels, &c. in Russia; or 
the review of the work, in No. IxxviL Quart. 
Rev. 

« History informs us, that Richard II. made 
a "present of Ireland to his favourite Robert de 
Vere Earl of Oxford ; a very sporting gift, cer- 
tainly; but, though the Earl did actually en- 
joy ; the whole of that country as his own 
property, * without reservation or exception 
whatever,* still he had only a life interest in 
it.* 

" At that period, Ireland was posssibly of no 
more consideration or consequence in the world 
than the province of Tarija is now ; in which 



Some few years affo, from among a long neglected 
raws of nibhlsh, that Bad been preserved in one of the 



• Some few years 
Qws <»f rubbish, tha 

public offices in Dublin, a dorument was brought to 
light tourhing on a part of Irish history, scarcely. * if at 
ait,* noticed by bi!«toriani*; and although it was publitried 
at the tiiue^ It may to some of my readers appear new, 
and be considered as deserving of a page in my common 
place book as many other subjects already entered. 
The document purports to be, an address from the 
above-rountiouea Robert dtf Vere to the heads of autho- 
ritieH in Ireland, on hln appointing John Stanley, 
Knight, to be his Ix>rdshlp^s locum tenent in that 
country, and runs nearly thus ; — 

** Robert, Marqnis of Dublin, Earl of Oxford, and 
Chamberlain of England, To all to whom the present 
lett4<rs come greeting : Know, that fully confiding in 
the fidelity und prudence of our beloved John de Stan- 
ley, we Imve appointed him our hcvm teneru in our 
land of Ireland, during our pleasure, with fnll power 
of receiving into our faith and pence, as well English 
as lri$h, who maintain themselves in rebellion against 
«a, ike. and of causing to be made out to them our let- 
ters patent under our seal, which we use in our afore. 
Mtid land. &c. &c and of removing from office whom, 
soever of our ofllcers and servants in that place, as to 
the said John shall appear insuflndent lakcwtse, of 
xemovi^ from time to timo, as well our common henth 
as our Exchequer of Ireland, as to the said John shall 
appear more expedient, &c. &c. Likewise, of doing 
and reguiati&g all other and singpnlar things, for the 
good regulation of the same our land and people therein, 
&c. &C. We give also by the tenonr of these presents, 
firmly in command to ow Chancellor and Treasurer of 
Ireland, and to all the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, Earls, Barons, Knights, Sherifib, Mayors, 
Bidliifii, Superiors, Provosts, Servants, and to our tub- 

Jeett of the aforesaid land, that they may attend, submit, 
obey, and assist the said John, as our Lieutenaot, &c. 
&c. Given in our Manor of Kenyngton, on the 7th of 
June, in the Tenth of the Kiuf." This clearly proves 
that the whole sovereignty of Ireland, in the fullest 
eeuse of the word, was transferred by Richard IL to 
his favourite, without reservation or exception what- 
ever ; so that the Marqnis of Dnblin. better known 

^n history by the title of Earl of Oxford, was to all in- 
tent* and purposes king, lord, master, and sole pro- 
prietor of Ireland. "—JtfoneA^ Mutmon, 18i4« 



case an individual of this town, named Cam- 
pero, heir to the Count of Toxo, and Marquis 
of Yavi, possesses a property oJF as much im> 
portance as that of the aforesaid Earl of Ox- 
ford, Marquis of Dublin, and Duke of Ireland, 
with an advantage over the latter, inasmuch as 
the South American noble has to himself and 
his heirs for ever an estate fiilly equal in ex- 
tent to the whole of Ireland, and though much 
of it is wild and uncultivated, it may be doubted 
if there was not quite as much in the Duke of 
Ireland's estate in a shnilar condition ; and as 
regards a comparison with society, science, arts, 
and refinement of manners, amonr the tenantry 
of the two noble proprietors, uie difference, 
though not very great, may probably be in 
favour of the Marqub of Yavi. 

« I have been given to understand, that the 
Creole family of Campero, ennobled from their 
wealth, have always been considered by far the 
most extensive landed proprietors in the New 
World, and their nches immense, although in 
actual gold and silver not equal to that of 
many of the nobles of Mexico; still, it was no 
unusual sight in the course of the year, to see 
mules laden with bags of doubloons and dollars 
arrive at the house of t^e Marquis as rent from 
different parts of his property. 

« The actual possession ot more riches, and 
the power of lavishing a greater sum in a given 
time, seem to have been the only important 
difference here between the rich and those in 
humbler circumstances. Rank and wealth seU 
dom carried with them any other distinguishing 
quality; no advantage was taken of the means 
of.acquuing superior education, nor was there 
any Uiing remarkable in respectability of ap- 
pearance within doors or without, different 
from others of moderate fortune. The house 
of the Marquis of Yavi, although it occupies 
one side of the great plaza in the town of 
Tarija, and now forms a very convenient 
barrack for a whole regiment of -cavalry, was 
not at any time better furnished or supplied 
with more of the comforts of life than any 
other house in the town. Mud floors, unglazed 
windows, white-washed walls, cheerless and 
chairless apartments, were here precisely the 
same as elsewhere. The retinue of half-naked 
slaves and domestics was, indeed, infinitely 
more numerous than could be maintained by 
and moderate fortune, and the profusion of 
massive plate, such as in Europe is is difficult to 
believe. 

** Want of occupation, as well as of a method 
to get rid of his bags of gold and silver, in- 
duced the late Marquis to take occasional trips 
to PQto8i,.for the sole object of play; which in 
that dty was at one time carried to a pitch of 
extravagance peculiar to men, who, for the lose 
of thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
at a sitting, could console themselves with the 
hope of digging as much more from the mines 
that had supplied the first. 

<* One adventore in the life of the Marquis is 
worth rekiting, as it affords a fair idea of man- 
ners and customs, and at the same time con- 
firms the accounts of those acts of prodigality 
and dissipation of wealth, which appear to 
have been formerly ^peneral among the South 
Americans. My inqmries into the truth of the 
ft^ment, addressed to several persons who, 
wrf% intimately acquainted with the Marquis, 
and who had a personal knowledge of the facts, 
leave me no room to doubt thr authenticity of 
my story. 

« About twenty y«aa ago, £1 Senor Cnaxy 



pero, Conde de Toxo y Marquess de Yavi, thon 
between twenty and thirty years of age, hearing 
of the beauty of a lady of high degree in Lima, 
resolved « to go a-suitoring.'" With this intent 
he assembled a numerous train of slaves and 
vassals, with a few friends of his native town, 
all of whom he mounted on his best mules and 
finest horses, and left Tarija, taking with him, 
among sundry articles for presents, boxes of 
jewelry, consisting of necklaces, rings, and ear- 
rings of diamonds, pearls, and precious stones 
of all sorts, part of the property of former ge- 
nerations of his wealthy family, all of which 
had centered in himself. He also took with 
him in cash one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars (j£36,000) for his immediate 'expenses. 
On his way through Potosi, he stopped only 
one night, but that was long enough to admit 
of his loosing at lansguenet and monti twenty- 
five thousand dollars of his ready cash. 

'* When he arrived within a day's journey of 
Lima, the Marquis halted his retinue, and sent 
forward orders to the silversmiths in the city 
to prepare forthwith twenty-five sets of shoes 
for his horses and mules. 

« It may perhaps be unnecessary to renrafk 
that silversmiths in Lima, as in other places, 
never work that base metal, with which black- 
smiths work, and therefore the twenty-five sets 
of shoes were furnished, as they were required, 
in pure silver. The cavalcade being duly 
prepared, the Marquis with considerable splen- 
dour entered the voluptuous capital of Pern, 
and, after parading proudly through the streets, 
in order to proclaim his arrival to the world at 
large, he took up his abode at a mansion pre- 
^red for his reception, where a succession of 
sumptuous entertainments sufficiently testified 
the wealth and magnificence of the noble house 
of Yavi, and proved it worthy of aspiring to 
an alliance with any family in the land. 

'* Among the entertainments given, solely to 
gratify some wish that might have been casq- 
ally expressed, or in compliment to any slight 
observation that might have been made, by the 
attractive object of his visit to Lima, the Mar- 
quis gave a grand bull-fight in the ereat square, 
which was fitted up as an amphitheatre, ca- 
pable of containing many thousand spectators, 
who were served during the exhibition, by 
slaves dressed in splendid liveries, with Hqueurs, 
fruits, and sweetmeats, in abundance. 

" When the lady expressed a desire to nee 
a favourite play, it was immediately commanded 
by the Mafquis, who, taking the whole house 
at his own expense, distributed the tickets 
among the fashionable world, and had the 
theatre supplied with refreshments of eTery 
kind as at a private party. I did not hear how 
many baUs and suppers he gave, but I ascer- 
tained that one alone cost twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

** Three months were passed in the capital, 
in feasting, regaling, and entertaining, in honor 
of the lady to whose hand and heart he pre- 
tended, and, after contracting debts to the 
amount of a quarter of a million of doDars, (of 
which, however, there was neither doubt, nor 
difficulty as to the payment) the Marquis of 
Toxo departed from Lima, baring received' 
from the lady, in return for all his galUui^ry, 
a direct refusal to that very particular and 
personal request which he had gone so far to 
make. 

^ A few yeprs after this adventure fShe revvw 
Intion broke out, and the Marquis, having 
taken a conspicuous part in the cause of inde-' 
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peodence, had the mUfortune to betaken by must unavoidablj have been an infringement wonder, jealoqsy, and interest, according to 



tiie Spaniards, and sent prisoner, it is sup- 
poiwd, to Madrid ; but, no authentic account 
hariag ever afterwards been heard of him, it 
is geoerallf believed Uiat he was put to death. 

« The ladies of Tarija are celebrated for 
their horsemanship, and frequently distinguish 
themselves at public races, which are here a 
very fikvonrite amusement among all classes, 
and. on those occasions, difficult as it may ap- 
pear, the jockeys, male or female, ride bare- 
backed. The usual seat of the ladies is the 
suae as that of the English, but their saddles 
have no crutch, nor support of any kind, be- 
bg predselv of the make of a man*s common 
flRd<Ue in England, only much smaller, and 
orer it is thrown a pdlon (a worsted saddle- 
doth of fancy colours), on which they sit with 
ceae and confidence. Sometimes females may 
be seen sitting en croupe behind the horsemen, 
and once or twice I observed them get into 
that seat by means which proved at least the 
gentleness of the anunaL A knot was tied in 
the horse's tail, into which the lady introduced 
lier foot as into a stirrup; then giving one hand 
to the horseman, she was assisted into her place 
on the animal's back, as may be seen in the cut 
at the end of this volume. 

** Our excursion being undertaken as a party 
of pleasure, we resolved to halt when any of 
the ladies manifested the least degree of fatigue, 
or where we might chance to find an inviting 
spot to pitch our tent. This day*s journey 
was between five and six leagues, through the 
rick vale of Tarija, to the house of a relation 
of the bride's, where preparations had been made 
for otnr entertainment. Among the neighbours 
invited to the feast, was a jolly friar, an Irish- 
man by birth, who many years ago had been a 
nflor in the British navy, deserted to a mer- 
cliant ship, in which he touched at Buenos 
Ayres, and there became acquamted with some 
Dominican friars, who invited him to their con- 
vent, shaved his head, and clothed him in the 
babit of their order, in which he still continues, 
and is now the father confessor of all the frail 
penitents of the village of Saint Anna. 

" Although we aU rose early, there was 
to ftnicb packing, and so much time required 
to load our baggage-mules, and saddle our 
riding-mulea, that we did not set out on our 
journey before the sun was high and powerfiiL 
We travelled four leagues through a moun- 
tainous country, fertile but uninhabited, then 
baited on the edge of a river, where we pitched 
o«r tent, and, after turning the animals out to 

re on the abundant pasture that extended 
leagues round us, we passed the evening 
in that mood of merriment which good cheer 
and good humour, and good company, gene- 
rally create. A fashionable lady from Gros- 
venor-square or thereabouts, accustomed to 
iblding-doorv, carpeted apartments, closed win- 
dows, downy beds, damask curtains, and other 
little conveniencies, would, I presume, have been 
fkockutgfy surprised, on peeping into our tent 
at the hour of rest, to behold the fashionables 
of Tanja pdl-mell together, head and stern, 
tofisy-turvy, some upon sheep-skins, some upon 
wd die clothes, some upon ponchos, and some 
apon the green grass, indulging in the comforts^ 
of repose with a zest that se| all etiquette at 
defiance. In an assembly so promiscuous and 
Mvery cloaely packed, the lady from Gros- 
veaor-aquare might imagine, that, according to 
the laws prescnbed by refined society, there 



of pmd^ce and decorum. I can assure the 'the songume feelifigs of my listeners, as some- 
lady that her alarms are perfectly groundless ; I times in relating the adventures of a whole life 



there was indeed much of what I considered 
a very agreeable familiarity, but any thing be- 
yond that, I protest I never witnessed. True 
it is we aU went to bed together, of that there 
is no denial; husbands and wives, bachelors 
and widows, prepared each their bed to their 
fancy, laid themselves down, and made them- 
selves comfortable ; but — 

* No curtafaiM sleep had we. becsase. 
We had no cortsins to our beds.' 

At sunrise the compliments of the morning 
passed round the tent, and every body got up 
somehow or other without bemg noticed or 
noticing others;, as occurs among passengers in 
a packet, where ladies and gentlemen some- 
times mingle together in harmless confusion, 
but with this difference, indeed, that in our 
tent we had no overpowering malady to de- 
press the sphits, and induce us to feel regard- 
less of the world and all within it, except un- 
happy self. 



<* We travelled about eight leagues, through 
a country of rich pasture, in which we saw I der, and half the merit, consisted 
some very fine cattle : the silky sleekness of there ; that there was but little 



of wandering half round the globe. The 
< rarity* of the ascent was precisely what gave 
it all its value. M. HumlK>ldt boasts of hav- 
ing climbed to a greater height than any other 
traveller ; yet he seems to envy M. (ray-Lutf- 
sac, because he happens to have beaten him 
by a few hundred feet in a balloon. I shall, 
therefore, be permitted to indulge a similar 
feeling of whimsical pride, in having virited 
the province of Tarija, the Chirignano In- 
dians, and their territories, independently of 
all real interest, because no other European 
traveller has done so ; < such motives,' it has 
been remarked, <are constantly operating, in 
various ways, upon very thoughtless people.' 
If it be asked, how it happens that I have not 
something interesting, wonderful, and new, to 
relate on a subject and a territory on which no 
other traveller, in this travelling age, has touch- 
ed, I may reply, as I have before now replied 
to a somewhat similar question respecting the 
ascent of Pompey's Pillar — that all the won^ 
"in getting 
the 



their coats, proving their good condition, par- imminent risk of life and limb, and little to 
ticulairly attracted our attention. Woods, ' afford matter of interesting novelty to thoea 
glens, streams, rocks, mountains, and valleys, \ below ; yet was there a pleasure and a pride in 
were successively passed in the course of the i having performed the exploit. Neariy the 
day's journey, and in the evening we halted at ' same is it with respect to the country of the 



a luxuriant spot on the banks of a fine river, 
the surrounofing scenery forming a splendid 
park, which required only a mansion to make 
it complete. 

" We all departed firom the convent on our 
return to Tarija, where we arrived in five days, 
and lon|^ continued to talk with delight of our 
interestmg excursion. 

«* The observations I have made on the Chi- 
rignano Indians, and the country they inhabit, 
must no doubt fall far short of the expecta- 
tions of the scientific inquirer ; and I fear my 
confessing, with shame, that I am neither na- 
turalist, botanist, nor geologist, will not pre- 
serve me from his censure ; and yet, for the 
few particulars which I have furnished, I can- 
not suppress a feeling of that pride, harmless, 
perhi^ in which persons indulge, when they 
imagine they are imparting the first informa- 
tion, or, as in the present case, even the first 
slight hint, on any subject of interest — a senti- 
ment by no means uncommon; and extending 
to many other cases in life. A traveller, in 
particuiar, prides himself on having been where 
others have not, even though he may be unable 
to show that he has there seen any thing more 
interesting than his neighbours; still is he 
proud of the circumstance ; nor are there want- 
ing those who envy him his enterprise, where- 
ever it may have been, whether half-way to the 
summit of Chimborazzo, or the whole way to 
the summit of Mont Blanc ; nay, even the as- 
cent to the top of Pompey's Pillar, on the coast 
of Egypt, has been vain-gloriously boasted of, 
and the details listened to with interesting sur- 
prise. I happen to be one of the few indi- 
viduals in this world — mark that, ye climbers, 
ye lovers of ♦ rarity,' ye boasters of having per- 
formed, not that which is praiseworthy, h|^ 
merely that which others have not ! — I ap«I 
repeat, one of those envied few who have ac- 
complished that, far-famed exploit, and on occa- 
sionally relating it, (in somewhat of a trium- 
phant tone, of course^ I have excited ai much 



Chirignano Indians ; I saw nothing beyond the 
trifles I have described, (scenery excepted, for 
that cannot be surpassed,^ which could interest 
others in the relation, altnough to myself every 
thing was interesting. And, as to wonders 
and the wonderful, I have told you all 
about the spiders as large as mice, and of the 
Chiriguanos walking nearly a hundred miles a 
day with ease ; but, for anything nem — every 
body knows the proverb. 

« Important events, however, have some- 
times arisen out oi trifling occurrences, and a 
casual hint has led to great and serious under- 
takinp : it may possibly happen that my slight 
sketch of the province of Tarija (the name of 
which exists in some maps, though little more 
of it b known in Europe,) the fertility of its 
soil, the salubrity of its climate, together with 
the Utopian colony of New Erin, may induce 
some and more competent person to turn out of 
the beaten track of South American travel- 
lers, to examine whether or not a colony of 
emigrants might settle there, with sut-h pros- 
pects of prosperity as I fancied I beheld, nay, 
perhaps, to invite, and actually establish one, 
even within a few short years. I shall only 
add, that I shall feel most happy to join any 
enterprising company of younger brothers in 
such a scheme — the success of which, nvith 
perseverance, and under judicious guidance, I 
cannot, with my sanguine feelings, for a mo- 
ment doubt. As regards the preservation of 
health, and the assurance of happiness, th^ 
only medicines with which it is absolutely re:- 
quisite to be provided, arc ingredients for mak^ 
ing pills' of patience and forbearance, which, 
until accustomed to the mode of living of thiB 
natives, must be frequently taken ; these, with 
the cordial of friendship, and a reasonable 
stock of good spirits, will, under the all-heai- 
ing care of the Physician of the universe, en« 
sure the enj<^inent of life to the last hour of 
its existence. 

'* That the « Colony of New Erin* was noi 
altogether an unconsidere4 aubject of deaoltory 
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icoavwMtiop, the foUowing copy of a document rija, and there (eadi sum, I tuppQeOy) to be 
in ray poseeteion will tfbow.* fpot in posaestion of * a good cow, horse, pig, 

•«« People of Ireland I — My dear country- 'poultry, and stocked hag^ml»' would require a 
men, after nine years' iightiiig and hardships, I > larger ci^ital ihaa my friend, in his munifi- 
hnre had the pleasure of seeing these beauti^ | cence, has deigned to consider. It is, how- 
provinces iree from the Spanish yoke, and now j ever, but justice to him and to * the People 
«njoytng a republican form of government, and of Ireland,* to state, that by far the least diiS^ 
true happiness and independence. The coun-lculty Jn the present case is to provide the 
try is a beautiiul one . there is a great abun- ; * colony of New £rin* with betMjtifuI land 
dance of the best land in the world, but very in the beautiful province of Taiija, or even 
few men and women to occupy, or to till the 1 Mnth a year's subsistence in advance, but the 
grotmd. difficulty of getting there is— ^uite another 

** < I have chosen this province for my resi- , thing. I have already given my opinion on 
dence. Here I intend to found the colony of j the subject of 'health, prosperity, and hap- 
New Erin — as green, fertile, and flourishing, piness,* as Well here ais in other parts of South 
as our poor old native land. The province of, America — * Industry, with some little means,* 
Tarija is much larger than Ireland, and ourj I have said, dumot fi»il to pro|per ; but, indus- 
colony may be more extensive than its largest try and poverty will not do, I« therefore. 



county ; or, perhaps, than any two counties. 

** * Men ot Ireland ! here is the home of all 
those who wish to make New Erin their home. 
• The poorest of my countrymen will be receiv- 
ed by me with open arms — they are of my 
£esh and blood ; and afler working for a short 
time to make me a house, they snail be pro- 
vided with a good one for themselves, with 
everything necessary ; a good cow, horse, pig, 
and poultry, at the door, and the crop for the 
year in their haggard. This house and land 
mrill be theirs for ever, and no man shall have 



consider it my duty, being a party concern- 
ed, to recommend to the * poorest of my 
countrymen* to seek to better their condition 
a little nearer home, than in the beautiful pro- 
vince of Targa.** 



The Vkk of TVnlpe^ and other Poems. By 
H. Newton, A. B. Dublin ; Curry, and 
Cd.'Mid Hurst, Chance, and Co. London; 
12mo. pp. 106. 

The author of this little volume is, we have 
^m. M weiiB lor ever, «ia no men »n»u nave ^^^„ ^^^ , ^^^^ ^ y^ ^^ ^ , ^ 

the power to put them out of it. They wiU j ^^^ ^^ ^^ Univendty if Dublin, ft i. a pretty 
not he a.ked for rent_mo«. than to he p now ^jj^ ^^^ dirolaying a good deal of 

«>d tben, on a hur^ day, for the general good. | ,„i3t{^d religiiSu. feelfng'in toleSody nnooth 
They wdl be completely mastem of their own|„^^ ^^^^ ^j^J^^^ ^„^j, ^f^^^ flr/fla,hing 

about it ; we shall not absolutely say, that 

' Pure description holds the place of sense* 
in its pages, but in sooth there is so little of a 
distinctive character about the story, that we 
can give no very satisfactory account of it, save 
that it concerns a rustic family in the smiling 
vale of Terope, two members of which, a 
brother and a lover, as well as we could make 
out, of Medora, the lily of the happy valley, 
go forth to repel one of the annual invasions 
of the Goths, and tlien comes, " end of Canto 
first,** and " Minor Poems,** without further 



for ever. 

<* * Irishmen ! this is not an adventurer*s 
trick to deceive you. This is the genuine offer 
of your father, your brother, your friend, your 
countryman, to share among you whet h * has 
gained with his sword. Come to his arms — 
you will find in him a protector : by his side 
you will find health, prosperity, and happiness. 
— Given under my hand and seal, in the city 
of Tarija, 24th June, 1827. 

(L.S.) *• « Fbancis Bukbett 0*Cokob.* 

« I am not sufficiently acquainted with the ^ 

circumstances of the case to say, whether or intimation as to what we may expect from Mr. 
not it was an address, proclamation, or invita- 1 Newton*s future labours. We think the descrip- 
tion like the foregobg, that, somewhat about tion of the vale affords a favourable specimen 
sixty years ago, induced 500,000 Tourgouths of the author's powers 
to emigrate from the shores of the Caspian Sea — • • - • - 

to the frontiers of China ; or if an equal num- 
ber of Irishmen are now likely to • cut their 
sticks,' and set out in quest of ' the healtli, 
happiness, and independence, so liberally offer- 
ed to them by the gallant commandant-general 
of the province of Tarija. But this I can, 
with all truth, assure the * People of Ireland,* 
t!iat < it is not an adventurer*s trick,* but the 
honest effusion of a generous, though rather 
too sanguine mind ; for, no doubt, it will be 
suspected, that like the generality of his liberal 
countrymen, he has permitted the national 
feeling of hospitality to carry him a little be- 
yond what he has either power to execute or 
means to support. A colony of < the poorest 
of my countrymen,' to be transported from 
the banks of the Shannon to the val^ of Ta^ 



« <* On nny retam to Enfliind from Soath America, 
I found all specalations eoiineeted with thst country so 
' stale, flat, and unprofitable,* as to leave me, even in 
the fulness of iny seal, without the most distant hope 
of revlringr Ihesfi. by ffiviug pnblirity at that period to 
•the animated address, prudamation, or invitation, 
with which I was, and still am, personally chargiKl, 
•nd on which I am duly authorized to act. In snrh wise, 
•s shall seem ftttinc upio me. for tiie benefit of all per- 
sons eoncemed, or likely to oc concerned, dthtr in the 
pid WeslA orlha }Swt& 



Oh t where on earth is found the fsvonr*d spot. 

That far remor'd from scenes of hvman stnfe. 

Might seem to gmnt some little of that lot— 

SoiDu remnant of thst pure unearthly life I 

Where Nature's wiMest and subUmest scene 

Extends, with all that can adorn it crown'^ 

And seems its race as tranqiiU and serene. 

As th* earthly Paradise that smU«>s around. 

Such b the rale our happy race can hoant. 

Where Peneus dark, moand^rinff through the wild. 

In foaming cataracts nurceertffe toes'd. 

Roars, in its monntaiu labyrinth beguii'd. 

Hence Ossa tow 'ring from its sable deep 

Wares o'er the rusUng flood Us sounding grores. 

As dark beneath his pine-enetrrled steep. 

Around his base the maay torrent roves. 

Hence huge Olympus, as a giant-form. 

His forehead rears, hoar with eternal met, 

Beneath him rolling views the thunderstorm. 

And shrouds bb h&ni in low*ring vapour lost. 

And Tempe crown'd with forest winds between. 

Whose verdant hilb, that line the earring stream, 

Snccessive rise, and mellow in the scene 

In axnre distance, ret unei " 

Hare cephyrs ever iron 

And temperate airs along the stream dei 

And sable pines ware shadowing o'er its deep. 

Or pendant lanreb tremnlous o%r it bend. 

Here as one kindred shares our peaooful raee 

The native ciMrm that richly round them glows. 

For all that Nature's bosop can embrace. 

All that herliand luxuriantly bestows, 

Here smiles throaghnut her richly varied scene : 

Or where the steep frow^^ in the mountain wild. 

Above whose biWcs of ncrer-fadinir green. 

Height beyond snowr hei^t sUccessfve pird. 

Uphold the stormy clouds incumbent rovmd ; 

Or on their ahidbwy undnlating base 



on the mouitfains sweep, 
descend. 



The bloom of spring and harvest wealth abouadf 
And grove, and dell, and wooded lowland grace 
A scene for ever bright, for ever new ; 
Hence none forsake their happy native plain. 
Or fmreigii dimes, and foreign toibt pursue. 
Or cross the seas In quest of^wretched gain. 
But near the wood-girt cottage, when* eadi4cew 
Hb infant breath, endiu-e;* hb homely care. 
Contented, so thht cottage meets hb view. 
For still his heart, hb all are eenter'd there'^ 
So sung Leander, while tlie festive throng 
As sweetly warbled as their leader sung. 
And some with voice accompanied the song. 
Some to that lay their lute melodious stmnig. 
On one aide dbtantly was Foen the main. 
Where th' on'nHig rale and wid*ning thttfaer led. 
As tow'rds the west extended far the plain 
Of I'empe, to the base of Pelion spread. 

Of the minor poems we have little to say, 
but there is an nnh^py combinatioB of absur- 
dity and ignorance in the single sentence of 
prose that accompanies them, which we can- 
not pass in silence, and which coming from an 
A. B. is perfectly astounding and unaccount- 
able. •* All these latter poems," It is WTitten« 
** were composed between the author's eighteenth 
and twenty-second year, juat as he could snatch 
a moment from the dry fatigue of poetical col- 
lege study, especially Aristotle's Rhetorioy and 
the useless and vain fustian of Cicero de Ota- 
tore.** This younff gentleman must, most un- 
doubtedly, be in the same unhappy plight as 
Mons. Jourdam in Moliere*s Bouif^eois gentil- 
homme, who h«d been talking prose for forty 
years without knowing it. 

Unquestionably if Mr. Newton ever dipped 
into the two most admirable Greek and Latin 
treatises he so foolishly affects to sneer at^ he 
was unconsciously perusing prose, however be 
may have mistakenly supposed the contrary. — 
As to the dry fatigve of reading such authors 
as Homer, ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, or Virgil, Juvenal and Horace, which 
really form the course of poetical college study^ 
however dry the productions of these dull wito 
may appear in Mr. Newton*s judgment, we 
fear the stupid world will still continue to ac- 
count them almost as useful and delightful 
reading, as even Mr. K's. minor poems. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Maunder* 8 Treasury of Knowledge : 
Part I. — Being a new and enlarged Dictionary 
of the Engush language, &c. preceded by a 
compendious English Grammar, with verbal 
distmctions ; and the whole surrounded by 
morals, maxims and proverbial aphorisms, in 
alphabetical order : 
Part II. — Comprising a new universal Ga- 
ze tcer, with population and other f^pW. — 
A Compendious Classical Dictionary^ fol- 
lowed by scripture proper names accented, » 
chronological analysis of general history, a 
dictionary of law terms and various useful 
addenda. .London; S. Maunder. 
We havQ copied the title so much at length, 
because it gives only a Jair account of the eon- 
tents of the book,' which is* really m coriooa 
and valuable, as well as very cheap produotioii. 
It is a Cydopssdia of human knowledge, a 
treatiao de omni sdbile, in one tluck vioiiiiBe^ 
printed in double columns* with all amnner of 
wise saws and modem instances, vertial di»^ 
ttnctions, oorrections of false gFannMut^ wm^ 
Latin and English maxims and mnttofw jnai ni A 
ing the maxgins of. every pagey that no spiwtt 
may be lost It is in truth, a <* TrBasory of 
Knowledge and Library of Reference,** care^ 
fullv and inteliiaently compiled, and embellMfaed 
with two beantifU plates, by Brooke» fipom de- 
sigittby Romney. 
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Ford qf FUz-ford ; a Legend of Devon. By 
Mrs. Bray, author of De Foix, &c 3 vols. 
8ro. Smith, Elder, and Co. London. — 
1830. 

A mfactiire of truth with fiction is one of those 
devices which render the latter much more 
agreeiAle ; hence has proceeded the artifice of 
attribntiug the discovery of a foncifiil narrative, 
which its inventor wishes to introduce under 
the most favourable auspices, to some lucky 
rbasce ; an old chest, a dropped bundle of 
family documents, or a detached paper of snuff, 
hM ikua been the clue to many a tale of won^ 
dcM. 

The writer of the volumes now before us, 
gives her readers an assurance that the ** Le- 
gend of Devon** does not owe its origin to any 
sach delusion, but that the facts on which its 
interest depends, have been collected from his- 
toric records, or well authenticated tradition. 

« It was during a summer evening when we 
first visited the rumed gateway, now the only 
remaining vestige of the mansion of the house 
of Fitz-ford. As we passed along, my friend 
related various anecdotes respecting the place; 
but he more particularly drew my attention to 
Fitz-ford, as he told me that tradition had peo- 
pled even the solitary gateway, now in ruins, 
with the restless spirits of the invisible world ; 
that strange forms were said to be there seen 
and that one of these was of a truly German 
ehvacter; since a Lady Howard, famed in 
her lifetime for some great offence, was now 
itightly doomed, as a fearful penance, to follow 
ha hound from Fitz-ford to Oakhampton-Park, 
betvreen midnight and cockcrowing, and to re- 
turn with a single blade of grass in its mouth ; 
a punishment from which neither the mistress 
nor the hound could be released till every blade 
Mras consumed. My friend then told me that 
tliere were other and more probable traditions, 
supported by the evidence of history, connected 
with this gateway, which in early life had 
raoch interested his imagination.** 

Some of those more probable traditions form 
the groundwork of the present tale. The prin- 
cipal of them, and though truly horrible, not 
the less probable on this account, is that of an 
English judge, who sentenced bis daughter to 
be burnt for the murder of her husban£ Per- 
haps it is not known to all our readers, that this 
crime is considered in our lawbooks to be one of 
the deepest atrocity. It is known by the name 
of petty treason : as being similar in character, 
though inferior in supposied degree, to that of 
high treason : for the husband being lord of 
his house or castle, an attempt upon ms life by 
his only liege subject, his wife, was considered 
by our learned ancestors, who advocated most 
stobbonily the rights of man, as savouring 
stninglyof an offence against sovereign autho- 
rity. The punishment was as horrwle as the 
aime was deemed atrocioua. The culprit was 
to be suspended by the neck from the top of an 
■pr^t stake, at ti>e bottom of which a bundle 
of &ggota were lighted up, so as thus to inflict at 
once the double agony of strangling and burn- 
ing. The progress of humanity, without de- 
tncting from the apparent horror, has dimi- 
nished the actual cruelty of the ezecutioiv by 
eomp leti pg the former part of the sentence b^ 
fore the latter is put in operation. The fad 
may he as little known, and, perhaps, equally 
interesting, to many ot our readers, that this 
at was inflicted, w^ beHeve, for the 



the present d^, on a criminal in Dublin, * on] of cheerfulness. His mamnge has proved a , 
the spot in Baggot-street, where public execu- , happy one, and he doats upon his children with 
tions used to be inflicted, before the progress of all a father's fondness. He delists in convei^- 



improvement launched the culprit into eternity 
more scientifically through the agency of the 
spring bolt and the drop. 

A tale founded on such a heart-rending inci- 
dent, must possess some claims on our atten- 
tion. The occurrences selected, are said to 
have taken place during the reign of Elizabeth, 
a period of much excitement, and several his- 
torical particulars of the most striking event of 
that period, the captirity of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scotland, are interwoven 
into the narrative of domestic transactions. 

Much attention is paid to the description of 
the natural scenery of Devonshire, and to its 
local customs. Perhaps, indeed, the author may 
be accused of expatiating too largely on these 
embellishments. Scenic descriptions, though 
highly rrateful when slightly touched on by a 
master-hand, are apt to weary when the writer 
endeavours to infuse into the narration all the 
varied impressions which the first view of those 
displays of the gorgeous miyesty of nature can- 
not fiEul to excite in a romantic temperament. 

Hints originalbf intended for the Small Farmers 
of the County of Wexford, but suited to the 
circumstances of many parts of Ireland. By 
Mr. Martin Doyle. Fifth edition, Dublin, 
Curry and Co. 

We are delighted to see that this very admi- 
rable littliB practical treatise on the agriculture 
of Ireland, has already reached a fifw edition. 
Though written in that plain and even homely 
style, which is perhaps best adapted to secure 
the attention or the working fainner, it is full 
of sound sense and shrewd observation. Be- 
sides the instructions as to quality and prepa- 
ration of soils, rotation of crops, care and 
management of various species of^farms, stock, 
&c tne present edition it enriched with minute 
directions on the oilture of Tobacco^ which has 
recently become so g^eral in some parts of 
IrelancL Master A^rtin is imposed, and we 
think with great reason, to the general intro- 
duction of this weed into Ireland, as a noxious, 
uncertain and therefore unprofitable crop, but 
he conceives that in the immediate neighbour' 
hood of Dublin, or other large cities, it may be 
grown with great comparative advantage, be- 
cause street manure, which can be there proi> 
cured at a cheap rate, is infinitely better suited 
for the culture of this crop than any farm-yard 
manure. To such of our readers as rejoice in 
the most ancient and honourable of aU occupa- 
tions, the labours of the field, we cordially re- 
commend this little tract, as the most compre- 
hensive and practically useful one we have ever 
seen on Irish farming. 



sing on serious topics, but takes^much interest 
in trivial matters, if there be but the slightest 
spark of life and soul about them. Few men 
have prepossessed me so enthusiastically as 
Schiller. He knows it, and treats me the more 
kindly for it. < It is so seldom,* he once re- 
marked, * that young men approach me with- 
out some selfish end in view, or indeed any 
other save the desire of looking upon a * no^ 
ticeable* 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE* 



poniriinMBi 
Wt time hi 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

SchiBer in his Forty-third Years from a Letter 
of the younger Voss. 

Figure to yourself a man really of majestic 
stature, with a countenance open and h^dsome, 
though pale, and slightly withered ; one who, 
when you contemplate him calmly, bears a look 
of gloom and seriousness about lum, but whose 
features, when set in motion by sodal converse, 

f^low with cordiality andi^ animation. How 
ew, how very few, 



cw, how very tew, possessh^ goodness and 

kind-heartedness like his ! Vince his health 

time in hielan^ within half a ^^t^ry of [has been restored, life to him }^ one vast scene 



PRIVATE LBTTER FROM ROME. 

Rome, 90th Febmsry. 
You chide me for not describing my sensa- 
tions on vbiting the Vatican ; why, surely, my 

dear , you need not be told for the eleven 

hundred and ninety-ninth time, that I agree 
with all that has been said, sung» written, 
or printed in praise of that glorious place, of 
Raphael, or Giulio Romano ! or the scholars of 
that school ; these must be seen to be under- 
stood. The same may be said of the capitol. 
There is the original St. Sebastian, the first 
copy of which I recollect to have seen, was by 
your old friend, Solomon Williams, and that 
day is as fresh, and that copy too, in my me- 
mory, as the original is now. Rome cannot 
be described — at least, not by me. Such crowds 
of palaces, galleries, studios! one collection 
rubs out the recollection of the other: years 
are required to see and record the great and 
noble works,, here only to be found. The 
frescos delight me much, though injured, and 
fast going to decay, as they are. Guides, 
Raphaels, Domenichinos and others, all delight 
me ; and from almost every church of the three 
hundred and fifty that R<Hne contains, one is 
sure to come out with some agreeable recollec- 
tion, arising from the combination, or selection 
of architecture, painting, or sculpture. How 
then can I hope to convey to you more than 
niv feelings and gratifications ? and these are, 
(I assure you honestly,) fully and abundantly 
satisfied and rewarded. Add to these the ruins^ 
the associations of our youthful readings, on 
the very spot, so rich in composition, effect, and 
colour, and you may conceive tlie wonders of 
this place. Then I am stnrroundcd by my 
family, no mean increase of pleasure ; and a» 
much at home as when you remember tne in 
Dublin — have lots of artist friends, who pass 
an evening with us ; music at home and abroad* 
and a rich circle of agreeable and respectalile 
commmions, (if not friends): foremost, Allan 
of Edinburgh, Williams, a glorious Welsh 
artist, Gibson the sculptor, and a very superior 
one too, and some six or eight others. Then 
we mix with some forty English and Scotch 
occasionally; apropos, an Edinburgh artist* 
Scoular, has taken my biiiBt. He is a very 
clever man. Music, drawing, and languages 
fill our leisure hours, so that Rome, (wo.ugh 
in one, and almost the. truest sense) a gay 
and dissipated place, is, as you see, by u^ 
turned to account. We find it not easy to keep 
out of the vortex of fashion. I sketch a little 
out of doors, now that the weather has got 
milder, though it is still chill and cold, but the 
sun has gained immense power for February^ 
Hills white towards Tivoli, and frost npt oveiv 
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We have had cold and unnsuallv severe wea- 1 Paris, March 15. 

ther, rain, fleet, and snow ; but the days Some very interesting experiments have been 
lengthen, and soon we hope for improved; performed here lately, by Dr. Cotterau, a phy- 
climate. A son of Doctor Renny, Royal. sician of eminence, on patients afflicted with 
Hospital, Kilmainham, (whom we have seen consumption. Having conceived that the anti- 
much of here,) left us on Thursday, for putrescent qualities of the chlorets of Lime 



A new weekly paper, called the « Fenille- 
ton," has just made its appearance. It is a 
sort of Literary Gazette, but is very ill done, 
and is by no means likely to succeed. The second 
number contains a very long article on the book 
trade of France, from which it appears, that 



England — a worthy man, (in the engineers,), and Soda, nught be applied with effect to nice- the lonff credit system, does even more injury 
for Woolwich. Stiestead's not yet returned rated lungs, he invented an apparatus for the in kee^ng up the high price of booka, than in 
from Naples. This is the gayest moment of purpose of administering the chloret in the this country. Thero is some curious infonna- 
Rome. The carnival commenced last Sunday,; form of gaseous vapour; and if he and others! tion in this article, particularly the foUowimr : 



and is a gay and ridiculous masquerading in the , are to be believed, the effect has even exceeded 
public streets, by day-light; with racmgs of , expectation. Some of the patients in very 
horses, without riders, goaded, poor wretches, advanced stages of consumption, after inhaling 
with balls and spikes swinging about their ' this gas a dozen times, threw up in the expecto- 
sides and bellies like spurs, and fireworks , ration tubercles which had been detached from 
and slow matches burmng their backs or the lungs, and the diseased parts being thus 
ctuppers, to infuriate them forward. How I removed, the lungs healed, and again became 
silly this is in writing, yet it promotes noise healthy. Should this statement, which now rests 



nd frolic; draws crowds, and seems to exhi< 
larate the English as well as the Italians. — 
This lasts for eight days before Lent, when 



on the authority of M. Ootterau and several other 
respectable physicians, be true, we may con- 
gratulate the faculty on a discovery, which in 



they pray without ceasing — comical arrange- , many cases, must prove an incalculable bless- 
ment ! yet it fills Rome with all ranks from all , iug. 

coimtries. I have sought your fnend The late numbers of the Journal des Con- 

and found him ; but little more than that can naissances Usuelles, contain several interesting 
J add. Immediately on receipt of jour's communications on domestic economy. Among 
I searched for him, but several days elapsed | others is a mode of rendering new brandy or 
ere I found his lodging, and a conuoil one it | other spirituous liquors eqiud to old. It is 
is. Wild as Roman rooms generally are, as said that the add in spirits which is now des- 
to comforts, his was quite unique. Picture to | troyed by age, can be got rid of by a few drops 
yourself an immense gazebo of^a studio, thirty- of ammonia, and that so treated they acquire 
five by twenty-five ^t, and eighteen high ; in a few days all the flavomr and good proper- 
nnpapered, uncurtained, uncarpet^, and unnir- ties of old spirits. 



nished, with two windows near the roof, a 
brick floor (generally so here), a grand piano- 
forte on the riffht, loaded high with music 
books; on the left, a table with implements 
of drawing, papers and chalks lying about 
them ; the white- washed walls be-sketched in 
chalk, and not very good designs, by his artist 
friends, he says ; his chimney or mantel-piece 
with cigars, and odds and ends, for he is a great 
smoker ; tambourine, books, &c &c filling 
the tops of the tables ; a queer, poetic, rhapso- 
dical kind of an apartment ; all this is, doubt- 
less, descriptive of genius. When the spring 
advances, we purpose going hence to Naples, 
thence take shipping for Marseilles, and, by 
the South of France, on to Bourdeaux, whence, 
possibly, we may steam it to Dublin in the 
Autumn. 

P.S — Our poor friend , was robbed 

of his trunk, books, letters, and clothes within 
ten miles of St. Petersburgh; but, though 
some forty or fifty pounds minus by the tran- 
saction, he reckons his loss on the whole rather 
a gain. He describes the scene well, and the 
eaat of it has made quite a lion of him, and 
gained him unlooked-for kindness and attention, 
particularly through his fellow-traveller, Mr. 
. I have at once to deplore with you 
the death of poor Sir Thomas LawTeuce, so 
suddenly cut off in the midst of his bright and 
glorious career, and to congratulate you upon 
the election of his high-minded and talented 
successor, your countr3rman, Mr. Shee. I am 
rejoiced to hear that the appointment gives 
auch universal satisfaction to the British artists. 
Perhaps, if talent in art alone were to decide 
it, WQkle should have been the man; but as the 
office is not merely honorary, but requires great 
and v^ed gifts and talents, of which the mem- 
bers of the academy alone are competent to 
judge, I think the appointment, unsolicited 
and unexpected as I happen to know with cer- 
tainty it was, equally honorable to the electors 
and the elected. 



There is not much new in the Theatrical 
world ; and, indeed, here as in England, Thea- 
tricals generally seem to be on the wane. 

The receipts of the Paris theatres for the 
month of February, were about 2d,000L but, 
as they are thirteen in number, the average 
nightly receipts of each during the twenty- 
eight days, were not very laxge. The Theatre 
Fran9ai8, the national theatre, did not average 
fifty pounds per night, and the French Opera, 
which is one of the largest, and most expensive 

establishments in Europe, fell short of 1001 

many of the minor theatres in the Boulevards 
exceeded that sum, but none went beyond an 
average of 1201. --. -p — 

At the hist sitting of the Paris Academy of |P^**J|»bed the second volume of Cailli^'s Tnu 
Medicine, a remaricable case was communicated I ^^^ *** Africa. It is a translation of the vo- 
by Dr. Olivier. A woman, a native of Ville- 1 l^me which I noticed in my hist. The Editor 
borg, department of the Aude, was delivered . o*" the London and Foreign Litenuj Gazette 
m 1829, of a male infant, math the head of an!<'^«'^^ g*^* doubte of the veraaty of M. 
unusual length, and without eyes, in place of: Caillie, and insinuates that he has got posses- 
which was a concave surface, covered by the I **''° of the papers of the late Major Lmng. — 
eye-lids; the edges of which were joined toge-T^^*^" ro»y be the fact; but the case which the 
ther. The cases of this nature are almost j writer puts is not a strong one. Mr. God- 
always of a defective formation. This child, win*» new novel, Cloudesley, does not appear 
however, enjoys excellent health. At the to be a great favourite, at least not so much 90 
same sitting. Dr. Lores presented to the Aca- 1 ^ some of his earlier productions. The sale, 
demy two human horns, one of them resembling however, is likely to be good : for any thing^ in 
a ram's horn, had been detached from the right the shape of a novel from the pen ofJ|fr. God- 



*< In 1750, no book, even the Esprii des Lois 
went into more than d to 4000 hands ; and the 
public would be surprised to find what number 
of the works of Voltaire was thrown off, near 
dO,000 copies have been sold of the Medita- 
tions of Lamartine ; and within the last ten 
years, 60,000 of Buenger, 30,000 of Voltaire, 
Montesquieu and Moliere, have been diqioeed 
of; but what is most astonishing, is, that during 
the last five years, mpre copies of Rabelais 
have been sold than fw the preceding hundred 
years.** 

Great attention is now paid in France to the 
breed of horses. Every month we continue 
to receive stallions from Arabia, Spain, and 
Great Britain. The prices of hones in Paris, 
are about 20 to 90 percent lower than in Lon- 
don, except for the best bred, which frequently 
bring 15 to 20 percent, more than in London. 
On the last market day in Paris, small but 
strong drafr horses sold for 14 to 18^ each. ; 
Picardy mares, 20 to 25/L ; good saddle horses, 
25 to Sbl ; handsome ponies for ladies^ 14 to ICL 
M. Raphael Garrette, a merchant of Ma- 
drid, has proposed to the Spanish Crovemmentt 
to form a company to establish Artesian Wella, 
for the irrigation of the country and the supply of 
water to the towns. According to his state- 
ment, few of the towns in Spain, "M*T!iding 
Madrid, have a supply of more than two-thirda 
of the quantity of water really necessary. 

It appears from a calculation in a French 
paper, that the number of authors in Germany, 
IS one in every five hundred and eleven of the 
entire population. 

London, Marrli 18. 
Messrs. Colbum and Benjtley have at lengtH 



thigh of a man aged 46. The second had 
ffrown on the upper and hinder part of the left 



win, must sell to a fair extent* The other 
• We hare fead Cloadestey, and are only prc T f U ! 4 



leg. The bearer of the«. protuberaBoe. bad br'^uTtJSST^^'^Sis'^'SMJJ^^ 

suffered no inconvenience from them. It is to our readers, in the preimit number; we prefer de. 

worthy of observation that hU gn.ndfi.ther h«l £J5"„»^' 'i^^S^^.^JS^ ^ISj^cSi^^i 

for a length of tmoe a smular excrescence. — for monUisinthenarrow, nohoiM iaiepofarrowde>d 

These homy productions are not so rare as the 

total absence of eyes. In Dr. Dubois* hospital 

an old woman was for a long time an inmate, 

who had on her forehead a horn of a conical 

shape, the base of which was about six or seven 

inches in diameter, and the length about five. 

She died in the hospital of St. Louis, but a 

coloured drawing of the horn is preserved in 

the cabinet of the school of medicine. 



for months in the narrow, nolsoise alleys of i 

dty, and suddenly transported into the dewy freshare>«s 
and bradBf air of a spring momiaff in the fields, i 
be will be able to image to himself the feelina m 
which the truth and iAelleetiial rigour of Ooiwi 
pages inspired us, cooipared wHh the votiwea of c 
monplaee fiction through which we are nanally < 
demned to labour. By the way, — — •-• 

literary sabjects are frequently «Jtp 

don letters, we think it doe to the paMic, to waar cow 
respondent and ourselves, to slattf, onee fsr all, thiia 
we hold ourselree in no degree aeeouatable fcr ■■j 
critirismt, sav« thoM which are rtnr^ci- oaderlfce •4C 
torialire. Our regular London cSSHiufWidtaHslaioiHB, 
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Mvels of iht week, Sydenham, and the Man- 
Bfnof the Day, seem to have fallen almost 
ttill-born from the press, notwithstanding the 
ezertioas of the publishers. 

I fear that there are still some difficulties in 
the way oi rebuilding the English Opera House, 
at least upon the former site. The Marquis 
of Exeter who is the ground landlord, claims 
to retake it into his own hands on forfei- 
ture of the lease by Mr. Arnold, who was 
bound by one of its clauses to insure the pro- 
perty. Should the Noble Marquis insist upon 
this harsh construction of the clause, the Com- 
nuMioBers of Woods and Forests intend to let 
to Mr. Arnold a plot of ground near Charing- 
CroiB, which would be an admbrable situation. 

1 see by th^ American Papers that Miss 
Frances Wright, the protegee of Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham and General Lafayette, is still deh- 
Teiiog lectures in support of her system of 
social economy. The Yankees are very much 
divided in opinion as to the philosopher in pet- 
ticoats. Some consider her a genuine star of 
genius ; others one of those star-shots which 
ire all froth and jelly. The same Papers con 



and after wandering about for some time, she re- 
turned to the place a short distance to the east 
of the mills above mentioned, where there is a 
perpendicular rock, and a very deep declivity, 



THE DRAMA. 
The performances at the Theatre during the 
past week, furnish little matter for further ob- 
servation than we have already bestowed upon 



down to the road ; not knowing where she was, them, as they have entirely consisted of a repe- 

she boldly walked off from the cliff, and fell -'-' '' -^ •- -- —^'-^ *'- »' ^- 

perpendicularly sixty-three feet, when she re- 
bounded, and fell seventy-three feet more, rolls 
an* all ! making the whole distance, either per- 
pendicular, or over sharp rocks, 188 feet ! — 
and, what is more astonishing, the girl received 
no injury at all ! The distance, says the Wil- 
liams- Town paper, has since been accuiHtely 
measured by Augustus Starkweather, Esq. 
and another competent person, so that there can 
be «no mistake.** 



To the Redaeteur of the Dubfin Literary Gazette. 

Sir — I am rSettement astonished to observe 
in the beau monde, where the beiles lettres are 
cultivated, a melange of French and English 
which is positively affreux, and shows that that 
language is becoming de jour en jour a miser- 
able tongue of the society of haut ton. En 
effetf one cannot partake of a dinner «ans hear- 



tam accounts of some interesting experiments jin^ this jargon, nor attend Abalpare, without 
which have lately been made at New- York, as i this speaes of conversation, which is iout-d-fait 
to the relatiTe strength of cordage made fh>m disgusting ; nor aln one participate in a fete 
Rmian and American hemp. The results i champitrey without being apostrophe by one of 
shewed a superiority of more than 20 per cent. | thepartie,who watchesevery opportunity toshow 
b fiivonr of the American. {his esprit j and, if, malheureusementi a stranger 

Temperance societies are become very com- happen to be pour la premiire foist in such 
■Mm in the United States, and as the preachers j an assembly, where every one is savant dans 
oftemperaace are putting into practice their ^eiir«, he, not being acquainted with lalangue 
own precepts, they may be expected to increase, \franqaise, sees himself all at once hors de com- 
An American paper, under the unharmonious hat. It is quite impossible, Mona, le redaeteur^ to 
title of the *< Lkile Falls PeopU*8 Friend,** j enjoy a tite-ct-itte without hearing this langage, 
informs us thai more than one hundred physi-^Jlfaybi,it would do very well, «t, every one of 
eians and students in that country have pub- 1 the partie knew le fran^ais, 
Udy renounced the use of ardent spirits, except I have observed that young militaires and a 
when necessary as medicine. We hope the few chiruryiens have a penchant for this affreuse 
medical gentlemen will not fancy themselves language, thinking that this motley jargon 



iU too frequently for the sake of administering 
this medicine. 

While on the subject of America, I must 
Botioe among the contents of the American 
papers, this as to the increase of steam-boats. 
I find that there are now ^20 steam-boats on 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, whereas, eigh- 
teen years a^ the number vpbs only 170, the 
largest of which was smaller than most of the 
ranH boats now in use. It would be curious to 
trace the increase of steam power in our own 
coontry, as applied to vessels, and still more 
curious and satisfactory to shew how few acci- 
dents result from its use. On the Dover sta- 
tion, although at least one thousand voyages 
take place annnally by steam-boats, we never 
hear of a single casualty as to human life. I 
wiUconchide my American notices with the 
foUowing, which appears in the Virginia He- 
raU un^Br the head " Sam Patch, undone. ' 
Sam, as most of our readers know, was the 
adrtatarouB youtli who split his skull in throw- 
fag a somerset down the Falls of the Niagara : 

** On Christmas Day, -Miss Ross, of Pownal, 
Venaont, had been to «Brown*s Mills,* and 
taken a bundle of rolls from the carding ma- 
chine, with which she proceeded homewards ; 
hut thmlcmg to r6ach home sooner by going 
aonMs the lots, than by taking the conmion 
route, she left the road and proceeded towards 
her house. It saems that she soon lost her way. 



hi 



tt Of mif W Ids doMrredly Ugh chani«4er fai the 
li>«aij wertft *>*^ ^« ^ 't may not be supposed that 
aaj tfcmili or opMon Is nfcewisrUy hnpUed between 
aiaailkoos wlMte letters are inserted in oar 
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makes them appear grands, and ^es vn ton 
d* empressement to their Frenchified English con- 
versation, which is very seldom otherwise pi- 
quantej but chacun d son gofAi. I am not a 
little StonnS to be informed that a young De^ 
moiseOe cannot invite a male friend to a sotr^ it 
is always the itiguette of society that a gentle- 
man invites a Monsieur, and a lady une Dame : 
this is called hon genre. But sir, what will 
ou do then with the/eamef veuves f AUons, aJU 
rns. Monsieur, this sou-disojU hi^ut-ton is 'not 
very sortable : to prevent ladies from enjoying 
the chamte of society is not veir poli. They 
cannot have at their own apai?tments gamis a 
^^to-^^without creatbg in ^e neighbourhood 
certain 'cancaiis, that is^ to say, no une can be 
sage ehez sou This saying is tout-it-fait dis- 
graceful to hiensiance. But, n' iatporte, chaque 
page, chaque mode* 

What strange coutumes in* a saloon, M, le 
redaeteur/ when a eavaHer has la bonne for- 
tune to meet a lady iune soirSe, and pays her 
his devoirs as en qualite d* un galant, she is 
observed by her entours, who watch every ^e«^e 
of hers, and every mouvement of his, wmdi is, 
convenez-en, very dis&greeable. But the pis is, 
that that same polite individual has not the 
privilege to 6ter son chapeau, to this very 
same belle, if he should meet her, par accident, 
in the public streets, the day after. This rei- 
pectfiil complimad appertains to the ladies, ainsi, 
they can pass by tun, et faire des yeuxdoux a 
tautre, 

I am, Moiis. avec consideration, yours, 
Vogageur. 



tition of those pieces in which Mr. Macready 
had previously appeared — with the exception of 
Werner, a tragedy by Lord Byron, which we 
learn has been adapted by Mr. Macready for 
stage representation, the story on whicn the 
Drama is founded, was taken by the illustrious 
author from «* Zee's Canterbury Tales,** to 
which he has added one character — Ida of Stra- 
lenheim — which contributes much to its dra- 
matic effect. The other characters have merely 
undergone some trifling modification, and in 
many parts Lord Byron has preserved the ex- 
act iunguage of the original ; the story is deeply 
interesting, and in the present instance is more 
remarkable for the simplicity of its develop- 
ment, than for any of those exalted flights 
of imagination which distinguish most of his 
lordship's other productions. Mr. Macready 
as Werner was every thing that could be wished, 
and sustained the interest which the charact^ 
excites in every scene, with powerful effect— 
the other parts were efficiently represented. 

The pantomine still holds its ground, and 
continues to be performed nightly, many altera- 
tions and curtailments appear to have been 
made in the action of the piece, since its first 
representation, all of which we consider decided 
improvements ; by the way, as this is a species 
of performance in which our juvenile folk are 
much interested, and particularly adapted for 
their amusement, we would recommend the 
manager to appoint a night when it may "be 
presented at an hour which would enable 'then& 
to get early to bed, and allow those who are 
residing in the vicinity of the city, to gratify 
their cbildren,'by witnessing the feats of •* Har- 
lequin and Cock Robin.*' 



NEW MUSIC. 

< Tom 0*Shanter, and-SomUr Johny,* written 
by C. Butler, Esq. the Music by Dr. Smith. 
(Willis, Dublin.) 

Tqis* song, as appears from its title, is founded 
on Bum's well known tale, and inculcates a 
moral as creditable to the gallantry of the 
writer, as we trust it may be usefid in correct- 
ing a custom too often practised in our social 
circles, of drowning in an after-dinner stoup, 
the recollection of the ladies in the drawing- 
room. The poet, without etacting the more 
rigid discipline of the temperance societies, 
appearb only desirous that our'devotion to the 
bottle, shall not supersede thatWhich we owe 
to the fafr sex, whose delightfiU society is so 
frequently sacrificed for too copiotis libations to 
the (* jouy-god.** The music, Vbich is an 
adaptation of a favourite Scotdi i^r, is plea* 
singly antinged by Dr. Smith, and as its com* 
pass will answer the generality of voices, we 
think it an excellent table song, and one which 
we hope, when judiciously introduced, wiH ef- 
fect the object contemplated by the writer. 

M. Auber has produced another Obera at * 
Paris, called " Fra Diavoh, or the &tel of 
Terracina,** which has proved highly suc&ssfuL r 
This composer is rapidly acquiring popidarity^ 
and Boieldieu, who, next to Rossiui, hai^ been 
the reigning favourite with the FrencYlhas 
found a formidable rival in the author of |Iai* 
'sani^o 
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Moschelles has been giring a series of con- 
certs at Paris, and confirmed the celebrity 
which, as a first rate pianist, he has long since 
attained — the French Journals speak in raptures 
of his brilliant perfbtmanco. 

Madame Pasta is exciting, by her splendid 
talents, the liveliest Enthusiasm in her progress 
through Italy, her performance on one occasion 
St Verona, was attended with circumstances of 
peculiar interest, as it is said that on the eve of 
her appearance in Romeo and Juliet, she 
risited the tomb of those lovers, wliich exists 
near that town, and in her subsequent ex- 
ertions, exhibited how deeply her sympathies 
were influenced by the event 

The Messrs. Herrman have announced an 
evening and morning concert for the 26th and 
27th of this month. 



IRISH MUSIC. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Edward 
Bunting, the well known collector and pre- 
server of our national music, is preparing for 
the press, another volume of the unpublished 
melodies of Ireland. We need scarcely say 
how rich a treat the lovers of original nationd 
melody may expect from the acknowledged 
ability and taste of this accomplished musician. 



ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

At the annual general meeting of this learned 
body, held on Tuesday the 16th of March, 
the following Members of Council were re- 

^ elected on the several conunittees : — 

Cammittee of Science. 

1. Archbishop of Dublin. 

2. Joseph Clarke, m.d. 

d. Rev. Samuel Kyle, d.d. p.t.cd. 

4. Rev. Franc Sadleir, D.D. 

5. Sir C. L. Giesecke. 

6. Rev. R. Mac Donnell, d.i>. 

7. Professor Hamilton. 

pommttee of PcHte Ziierature, 

1. Rev. Jos. H. Singer, aa. 

2. Andrew Carmichael, Esq. 

3. Samuel Litton, m.d. ^ . ' 
4» Rev. W. Dmmmond, an. 

5. Hon. and Rev. J. Pomeroy. 

6. James Apjokn, m.d. 

7. Rev. Edward J(^nfton. 

Committee of Aniiquitiee, 

1. Isaac D*01ier, L.L.D. 

2. T. H. Orpen, m.d. 

8. Hugh Ferguson, if.D. 

4. Sir W. Betham. 

5. John D* Alton, Esq. 

6. George Petrie, Esq. ft.H.A. 

7. Rev. Cesar Otway. 

The Offiters for the ensuing year, are 

Tremsurerj — T. H. Orpen, m.d. 

SetreiariM to the Academy.-^^y. J. H. Sin- 
ger, DO. P.T.C.D. and Rev. R. Mac Donnell, 

D.D. *.T.CD. 

Secretbrp {^Foreign Comtpwtdenee, — Sfar Wm. 

Betham. 
Libra$ian Rer. W. H. Dninmond, D.D. 

Thi Vice^l^residents have not been yet no- 
minated by the President, the Lord Bi^op of 
<noyite, M^o is not now in town, but they will 
moit pmbaMy b« the same aa last y^ur, namely, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Provost, Joe. 
Clatkey M.D. and the Rev. Fr. Sadleb, d.d. 
i.F»y.c.D. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONETTO. — COLONNA. 

Vim mio sco^Uo e i^lee aspMtfA • dors, 

L« cni chiare fariUe 11 eor m'hanno arso ; 

Froddo marmo. d'amor dl pieti scarso, 

Vairo qnanto pm po fnrmar natura : 

Aspra COLONNA, fl rui Wl sassn indiira 

L'onda dH pianto da qiitMti oc(*hi Hporso ; 

Ove repents* ora d fiiff|rito e iparto 

Tuo lume alt«*ro ? it rni ni(> '1 togii^ e fura f 

O verdi pofi^f^, o selve ombros^ r folte; 

Le vnghe luci de* bi*irH ocrbi rel, 

Che M duol soave fan no, e '1 planfrer lleto, 

A vol com*e8se, Iasao! a me son toHe; 

E nuro feln or pasce i ponHior mlH, 

£ U oor doglloao in oulla parte ho qaeto. 

DUXA CASA. 

COLONNA.* — ^TRANSLATION. 

Thon living- rockt unyielding hpartJ«^m utone, 
^VhoiM dpiirkling lustr^ hath my soul roa^iimed ; 
Cold marble !— tuat compaMioo; love, difloTm, 
Yet fonned so fair^ with rharmo ho bright illumed! 
Proud COLUMN I tliou, wbo«c nat«)rt* chill congeals • 
The streams of grief from these Md eyas that flow ; 
Wliere wanders now thy hanghtv rlance V^who steals 
My pri«e so cherished— sole relief from woe? 
Ye verdant hills!— ye groves of foHage deep I 
Of yon fair misrhicf-ihirting eyes the light 
That grief assuaging, makes it Joy to weep, 
Now shines for you, out mocks, alas! my swht— 
So my dark thoughts on acrid i^l most feed; 
And torn from peace, my heart be doomed to bleed. 

H.Y. 

• Cofonna, (a eolnmn,) the family name of the house 
to which the noble lady addressed, bolonged. 



TO A LITTLE GIRL. 

Then wild and playful I as the broese 

Whose ^ring is ruffling now : 

The evening slumber of the trees. 

The drooped labtimum bough ; 

And thine own dark loose lucks, that o*er 

Thy downcast face, will half 

At moments hide, till shaken back— 

Thy sweet and blushing laugh. 

Thov suiting flower for Spring*! caresa? 
Thus won to silence now. 
And sitting 'neath her leafineea. 
With lifted listening brow. ► 
The bUekbird pouring over as, . 
His loud yet soft delight. 
Is like thee,— neither naa a jrriefjl 
A tiiooght of stonn at ^V!f^w« . - 

How B^rtitly drops vpon ntf neck, 

niat soft encircfing arm I 

A purer wreathe than pearls to deck, 

A thing the heart to waTm. 

MTfiawn-like favourite! soul hath touched 

Like light thy form and face ; 

And to thy sUghtest motion given, 

A g»y yet stately grace. 

Oh! very beautiful thon *lt be. 

When to the sun of Hrae, 

The bud of hope uncloses free. 

And thon adorn 'st thy clime; 

And with thy itiind's rich fragrance flU*st, 

The atmosphere avund. 

Making the drde where thou art. 

Seem Uke endianted ground. 

But they'll wreathe that Grecian heed of 

With jniudy garlands bright : 

They*U let no shadowing veil 4f^line, 

Over that fine eye's light ; 

They'll teach thee tis not well to let— 

That simple 



tpleci 
So often to thY careleas ^eek. 
At eech emotion rush. 

Yea-tbou art for tiie world-end I 
Know what the world ordains : 
The crystal soul's tr a nsparency. 
Its misting "breath profanes. 
1 shall not feel to thee aa now— 
I shall not love thee so ; 
For tfato flfst aingteneas of heart, 
I sbaU but faintty know. 

Tet ill the triumph of thy gifis. 

When dazzling with delight. 

If thon shouldSit start a# truth uplifla 

Life's eartalB falsely bright : 

Remember this one silent hour! . 

Wert thou not happy here? ' 

GHIi are but grief toe well thoa*HleerB; 

Steal b«^ and veil them, dearl 



Nothing but " Memoirs,** whether forged or real, 
will at present sell in Pnris. In addition to the (|nanttty 
of trash of this de«criptk>n lately published in thai 

ty. there has been Just announeed. Memoirs relating 
to the Emperor Napoleon, from the^notes of M. Con. 
itant, his first valet de ekambre (I) who was absent only 
for a space of eight days, during sixteen yean* per. 
<ional attendance. M. De Bourieune has poortnyt!d 
the Emperor at the counril.board and hi tbe field— H. 
Constant will Introduce hira in his night-gown and 
itlippers, and will, doubtless, afford an opportunity oi 
judging whether the okl adage is true, ** th«t no one is 
a hero to his valet de chambre." 

It is somewhat singular that tlie Netherlands should 
posseas but one publlcaClon— and th^ one edited at on. 
certain periods— wlileh is devoted to tbe Fine Arts and 
Sciences. It is called the MeBtamsr de Owtd^ condocted 
by De Bast, and the members of the Society of Arts at 
Ghent What b become of taata and e^iM at Bnwels, 
the capital? 

The London novelties of which v(^. have heard Am« 
our last, consist of the Life and Correspondence of .Ad. 
rnirnl Lord Rodney, in the press. The recent controversy 
about the breaking of the line, is supposed to hare 
hastened this publication ; but it had been long in pre. 
paration by a member of the fiimlly y and report says, 
will form a source of not leas valuaibie infommtioa nid 
Instruction, than the late Life and Letters of I^ord 
Collingwood. The Fttmily Cabinet Atlas constructed 
upon an original plan. Tne Game of Life, a novel, by 
Leitch Ritchie, author of Tales and Confe^siuns.— 
Fiction without Romance, or the Locket Wnti^ a 
novel, by Mrs. Poladc— A new work on tbe Fr«Arh 
Language, by Mr. Tarver, Frenrii master of Etesj oa 
tbe plan of tne Enseignemeut Unirersel c»f himtot— 
Problems in the diflbrent branches of Miiioaaphy, by 
the Rev. Dr. M. Bland, F.RS.— Oxford English Ftise 
Essays, now first collected, the Earl of Kldon, Mr. 
Grattan, Lord Sldmouth, Bishops Burgesa, CopMtoDe, 
Heber, and Mant. Professors Milmaa, Sandford, and 
Robertson, Rev. R. Wheatly, &c ftc; are anoi^ the 
autbora.— Tkles of Scottish Life and Character.— Tbe 
Picture of India.— The VUlage and Cottage FtorisfS 
Directory, by James Main, A.L.S.— A new Volume of 
Country Stories, by Miss Mitford.— Raaulph de Robais, 
a Romance of the Twelfth Century, by yte author of 
Tales of a Voyager to tlie Artie Ocean. 

There is in preparation a new edition, witii addi. 
tions, of the Life of Mary Queen of Scots, by Henry 
G. Belt 



Z.Y. 



LITERARY NOVELTIES, &c. 



UBT OF NEW BOOKS. 

Pilgrim of the Hebrides, by the author of Three 
Days at Killamey. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards— Dr. A. Thomp. 
sou's Sermons anunst Universal Pardon, ISmo. fis. M. 
boards— Wilson^ Protestant Truths and Roman Ca. 
tholic Errors, 12ma 0s. boards— Leak's Travela la 
the Morea, 3 vols. 8vo. £9. 5s. boards— Mariey on DK 
of Children, 8vo. Os. boards— Strutt's Manual 



of Devotion, I8mo. ds. 6d. cloth— Harrison on Water 
Colours, Ovo. as. 6d. iHMurds— Lloyd's Field Spmrts of 
the North of Europe, S vols. 8va £1. If^ boards- 
Temple's Travels in Peru, 9 vols. 8vo. XI. ISa. bo«rd»— 
CarwelL or Crime and Sorrow, post 8vo. lOa. 6d. bds.— 
Blunt's Verad^ of the Books of Moses, crown Sva 
9s. 6d. boardfr—nranccenr's Mathematics. VoL IL 8vo. 
15e. boards— Griflith's Sermons, 8va lis. bosurda. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENT'S, ftcu 

We think the n<^le friend of Rosenlriranz muat hare 
proved oblivious, as ' Fair Eyes' first met our snIliBg 
virion on Sheelah's day. We can asaore him that we 
gazed on them delighted— 

Sounding tiuL blue deptiia itf each otlier^ eyeaj 
And that *' we have compassion in our bowels," though, 
like the tt^ffmrt, he may * tink we've got no fedinsL' 
Hft admirable lines have however much higher ^■ la ^nt fft 
and shall adorn our next. 

Marcus also fMroved too late for thia weak, bat ala« 
shall appear. 

We feel much indebted to H. T. and in rcfdjr to ttM 
postscript of the very pretty billet we receivedL beg to 
assure tne ^vriter that the trouble there aHadted to witt 
be to us a grateful and agreeable task. 

M. of T.C.D. is so redolent of Spring, tftst we r«. 
serve him for our fint sunny April Niun^»er- 



while we shall be glad of his promised Aivoora. 
.. . distinguished ~" " 



Our very able and 
of the literary Journal and the Literary 



*«-t 



us Infinite honm* by their wwm 

quot a tion s ; but though on Mad. Dader's principle they 
are pleased to pluratfze our humble name in the aeal id 
their affection for our person, we could wiah to be 
spared from being tiius thrust upon the paUie in onr 
individual capadty. If they are picased with oar 
labours^well : but personal notoriety we do not at all 
ambition : ana therefore we cannot regret that nost <tf 
the guesaet of our last-named contemporary wnra erro- 
neons. 

The extreme preia of matter, retaking pec«Unriy to 
Irflaad^an^ therefore, ai we conceive, v * ** 



int^et^ng to our readers, ham somewhat c 

vaneti^ in Periodical Literature, nuavuwr im. 
this week ; but we shall tnke an eariy 



our leeway. 



portaut matters, this week ; 
opportunity of bringing up 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Cojuueled teitk Literature, Oe Jrti, Educatum, ^ 



SjpvnU WorkM, and Moore*^ Life of Byron. 



Fonrfh Edition. This day ia pablbhed. in Throe 
Pocket #i>luines, to correspond with the Family 
Library* price only 12s. 



T>. 



EATH-BED SCENES, and IfAS-IX i>octrine hf our LORD-s human 

-P/^D A T n^ysv^^a A -ri/^T^u I TURE. Set forth in Four Parts. 



This day is published, ISma as. 6d. 

rpHE ORTHODOX and CATHOLIC 
^^^ 



^ TORAL CONVERSATION& 

It hns often occurred to me as soraethiDg wonder. 



•fkP TVTT? n Q I> KV V A .\. ful, that, amongst the vast variety of books uhich are tivlFhurX^ld So Ch\^^^^^^ 

PRINTERS, Publishers, and others, are totemSwith/on the important subject of Religion,, *»Y,/^^^^ 

r hereby warned, that all Persons detected in Print- \ there should still be wanted a manual for the luformiu } V TT^nS^hW^f^.t tSS^hich 
isf or SelUDg any Editions of the above Works, but.tion and direction of the Minister in his daily inter- AJ 77 * '»*^ uottriues oi int, j-aiin wmcn 



Burh as are published by Mr. MU RRA Y. sole Proprie- 
tor of the Copyright of these Works, will be proceeded 
^ifaist by Action at Law. 

Any information respecting the Sale or Printing of 
illMil Editions wiU be tha&fuUy received byMr. 
HURRAY. 



I. — A Sfaiteroont of the Doi'trine from Scripture. 
II.— Confirmation of it from the Creeds of the Primi- 



considered. 
1 stand or fall 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



course with sick persons and other nieml>crs of his flock, i 



By the Rev. Edward Irving, A.Bl 



Having been in the Iiabit then, for s veral yean, of j 
reroarkiiig this defect of instructioa with repird to; Lo„,i„n: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. Pntar- 
practical divinity, and the whole business of a Pan»h noHt.-r-row. Sold by W. F. WAKKM AN, 9. D'Olier- 
Wiest. and having myself, meanwhile, been thrown ^^^ Dublin, uud iDl Bookseller* in Irehind. 
perpetually into the most interesting and awful sceD<>s 
with my own parishioners, I determined at length to .. — 



J my pen, and to commit to paper whatever 
having 'passiea under ray personal observation, might 



take 



New Works, and new Editions of superior Books, re. 
cently published, by Baldwin and Cradock, Pater, 
noster-row. 



latawting Works just pubUshed by Edward Bnll, 
Xeir Public Subscription Library, 9S, HoUes-street, 
CByendish.sqa«ne, London. Sold by JOHN CUM. 
MING, 16, Lower Onnond-quay, Doblin, and all 
BookseUers in Ireland. 

1. npALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 

3l 1 ▼oL 10b. 6d. Designed to explain and iUns- 
tnte the Physiological wonders of man*s existence.— 
Eihtd by the author of the ** Collegians." 

'This valuable and entertaining work well deserves 
s plsee among onr standard works of education ; com- 
bining, as it ooesL the most interesting sdentiilc infor- 
nstioD, with subume religious instruction and practi- 
cal Bondity. '* — Um venii j/ Magaxine, 

"The dnign ia exceUent It is a very interesting 
sad instructive volume.**— Dti6fm Literary Gazette. 

1 CREATION. A Poem, in Six Books. By William 
BslL amaUSvo. 10s. M. 

**The appearance of such a Poem as that now before 
M !• hi tins ajfe • marvel Mr. Ball is unUke all hia 
eoateaiporanea. The only poet in our language to 
wboB he bears • resemblance is Thompson. Creation 
bs PocB ot remarkable power and beauty.** — Jtlas. 

& THE GAME OF LIFE. A Novel. In 3 vote. 

** Vofos, vous saves ce que c'est que la vie!"— ^Vdjpo- 
faoa t» General Lavalette. 

i. THE LOST HEIR. 3 vols. 

** A pewcrfnily written story."— Crari^r. 

"The story Is on excellent one. It will find a chief 
pbee among the popular favourites of fiction. "- 
fmj Oaaiette. 

Sl BAC0N*S life of FRANCIS the FIRST, the 
c o a toapwaiy of Charles V. Henry VIII. Jjm X. and 
Solymaa the Great Second edition, \rith additions. 
2volii8n».Xl.aB. 

<L THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. Spain, (New 
Series,) S vols. England, 3 vols. Sd edition. £ 1. lis. 6d. 

" Strong ami rivid pictures of the past**- AfoiUA/y 



be most likely to be useful to others of the same pro. 
fession. 

*' I had no titought originally of doing more than 
assist my younger bretluren of tne cleriiiu order, who 
might l>e appointed to the management of large panshcH, ■ 
without time or opportunities to prepare themselves in 1 
an adequate manner, for so diflicult and momentomt an tim<;. 
undertaking. But in proceeding with my work, 1 1 vol 8vo. Ifw. 

began to flHttcr myself with Uie notion, that it may 2. ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED, 
possibly both amuse and instruct every description of the same. 8vo. 5th Edition, price £). is. 
readers. Many persons may be tempted, upon the re- ; a THE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. . 



1. rpHE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

JL LAW, from the earliest period to the present 
no! by George Crabb, Esq.. of the Inner Temple. — . 

By 



commendation ot the Clergy, to peruse the book ; and ; By the Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen. 2 voln. 8vo. price £1. 69. 

lelr fancy pleased, their know- 1 4. THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; or Fnrroers' and 

ledge increased, and' their hearts toucned -"' '"~ ' ' " * '"" *'" "---^ "-• - ^ '• »—»-»— 



may find unexpectedly theli 



proved- " — Preface. 



the 



im- 



1^ The above Work has recently been included in 
le nst oi pablications re«-omroended by the Society for 



Promoting Christian Knoteledge. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street 



Work* by Lady Morgan. 
Second Edition. In 2 vols, post 6vo. 

IHE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. 



Landowners* Complete Guide. By a Lincolnshire 
Grasier. 5th Edltion,8vo. with nnmeroui? cutj*tprire 17s. 

5. POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS of MEDICINE. 
By Shirley Palmer, M.D. 8vo. price lOs. 

6. DR. HENRY'S ELEMENTS Of EXPERIMEN- 
TAL ( HEMISTRY. In 2 vols. 8vo. Uie 11th Edition^ 
price £\. 14s. v 

7. SERMONS, SELECTED, ABRIDGED, and 
adapted for Family Reading, and as Heads for Pulpit 
Use; suitable for every Prayer- Day in the Year. By 
the Rev. Samuel Clapham, 2 vols. 8vo. 5th Edition^ 
price £1. 4s. 

a A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAeE,_par- 

■ - - By J. J: P. 

A KEY to 



** After a long silence, I^y Morgan has once more ticnlarly adapted for Si'If-instruction. 
come before tlie public, not as a romancer or an hS»Xo~ Le BreUion, Svo. 4th Edition, price 12b. 
rian, but, with The Book of the Boudoir, a little work the Exercises, price 8s. 
filled with the spirit, and calculated for the meridian 9. GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK, embrac. 
of that delightftil temple of woman's fascination and ing Subjects in every Department of Knowledge. — 
unresisted supremacy. It is discursive, like her lady- ; New Edition, l2mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
ship's imagination. Original anecdotes, piquant obser- 10. LElTERSon the EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, 
vations, touwnirt du pa*$i, sentiment, sallies of vvit. ' and DUTIES of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 
thoughtfulnesa, levity, arloom. and joy— all topics, all o. Gregory, L.L.D. 2 vols, copy Svo. 5th Edition, 
counaies, and almost all passions, are made to contri- price 14s. 
butealea^ sometimes a iiower, to the wreath she has , n. MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD for 

-ove.**— UMM-MT. every Day in the Year. Ry C. C. Sturm, 2 vote, copy 

Also by the same popular Author, new e<iitions of gvo. lid fMition, prti-e 16s. 

2. THE 0*BRIENS and the 0'FLAHERTY*S, an la CONTEMPLATIONS on the SUFFERINGS of 
Irish Tale. 4 vols. I CHRIST. By tlie same, ^ith a portrait Copy Svo. 

A work which abounds in all the numerous cha- price Os. 



"ValaaMe Hlostrations of manners.*' — Timee. 

** A vast store of romantic deed and wild adventure. 
—IMerary Gaxette. 

N.B.— The Historical Summaries in each Scries, form 
sf thcnselvea. a complete History of each coimtry. 

7. THE ART of DANCING. By C. BhwU With 
namerons plates, and original Quadrilles, arranged for 
the piano-forte. 1 vol. 

" AU the arcana of the art **— Geti<feman'« Magojtine. 

" An indiniensable manualfor teachers. '^-^Atkentntm. 

"Of incalciilaMe service to tbe pupil.*'— jBeife Jstcm. 

^**A work of the. highest merit'*— Xomfeis Munoal 
Gaxette. 
** The plates ar« rery snperior. **— rtiMsr. 



Works by the Author of Petham. 
A new edition, in 3 vvls. post Svo. 



racteristics of Lady Morgan's eminent talents and 
genius." — Morning Chroni^. 

a THE LIFE and TIMES of SALVATOR ROSA, 
with Extracts from his Correspondence. 2 vols. Svo. 

4. ITALY. Being a Journal of a residence in tiiat 
country, exliibiting the present state of sodetv and 
manners, arts, literature and public institutions. Inter- 
spersed with anecdotes of the roost eminent literary- 
and political characters. New Edition, in 3 vols 8vo. 

5. TLORENCE MACARTHY, a National Tale.— 
Fifth Edition. 4 vols. 12mo. £1. 8b. 

6. ES.S AY on ABSENTEES. Small Svo. 

7. 0*DONNELL ; a National Tale. 3 vols. £1. Is. 
Henry Colbnm and Richard Bentley. 8, New Bnr- 

Ungton-street, London; sold br JOHN CUMMING, 
IA, Lower Ormond-qoay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
in Ireland, 



rpHE 



Thte day te published, 
LIMERICK MAGAZINE- 



of 



T\EVEREUX. By tho Author 

JL/ ••Pelhom,** and "The Dlso\%Taed.*» 

^A first-rate novel the production of a first-rate 

mbtL^^Liierary Gazette. 

Also by the same Anthor, vsw editions of 

9L THE DISOWNED. By the Author of "PeL 
baa.** 3rol8. 

" If Pdhan JmUy ral«^ for it* Author a very high 
chcrader, the * DiaewneA* wiU raise it far higher.'^ 
LOemn Gazette. 

& PELHAM; or the ADVENTURES of a GEN. 
TLEMAK. The Third Edition, revised, 8 vols. 

** la the order of novehi of fashionable life we never 
ezpectcdto see a prodnction of the talent and utility 
of Pfi k m i. The appearance of such a book is the out 
ward and risible 
bave hailed with 



n of an fanprovement whidi wc 
ght in the rising generation.'" 

Henry Colhtini and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bar- 
Bogtoa-slreet, London; sokl by JOKS CUlfM|KG, 
18, Lmrstr Ormood-qvaf , Dahlia^ tajA all BoohMUer> 
mbelnd. 



4. No. L Price flB.Od. 
ontents :— State of Ireland— InHnence of the late 
Catholic Association— On Amphilbology— Endoda and 
Theodora, a Sketch from Life— From Imitatioua of 
Don Juan— The Be^^'itched Tea Kettle, a true story— 
The Tomb of Buonaparte— On Centos— The Child 
melted by Sun— Extract of a Journal from Mangalore 
to SerlDgHpatam, tbTouirh the Crnrs-n Tr-nitffnr— Tj»t- 
t?r <if Aiiviic t(H \nwne Iji-lie^p iin^vjftusrxi tti*^ Elf- tJou 
(*f ilu.->iitTM|s — On vnriftn»i Minii^-s nf Diviniirion. — Origin 
of Limi innylhi.^— Op iJii^ Stri'et- f-f DiiWiii, (Lencrto 
Iht' Kditiir^^^tiKi^rif^- nf nit Ih pLKhinidrhip, hi |j*it»— 
Oil the Llaljility iif Tnruj/iint'— h4 FTjiffmi*at-^CIiBjnu 
uliKTB View oi i\ie Chanu^ter tind WritJuips ^f Miltnn 
luid Dr. Jtthii'iuii^riirJrius ^fethiwl tJ titchhij? i^i-nr- 
fi>w-, h] the Vrilli'y oi ('amrMon^Mntlan. ft l^pfriififlf 
(In* ^ouIh^Odr 1^1 FnthfL-iJVMmi^'i'hf^ Amum^ No, I, 
t>K' OiiiJheriijj^ I if Hf'Uiii-. -li't.'.ii^iHJinti'd Love— H^^pe- 
lt">* Atl4irhmi»iir- - M"iiijlij7lit iVjiij^hN^ irritt+']i in 
Irnliii— rheCsuvjur— Od*' t^t VfAnu:i**,}~Vli'gY—T^t' SeJ 
uxid Wliiti' Rose — i^jltlcH]iiy on KtHV^-Ain'rilote rif 
Ciirnirt — rmvliuiiil Stimuiary— ITif Hlifh Kh* riffs ftir 
l}^l(j_Thp Circuits— Irfnt As^lifi— Htrt(im» Mftfnn^tn, 
Hi>ii IJ4>iitlu_F[tc J^iuiile of Dexri Si^ift't hADdwrkiOf. 
Liirwriik: Printi'*! fftf C. O KtiFS ; unj*! by \\\V. 
WAKEMAN, 9, D*Oiii*r-«n*et, DubUn : oM all 
Books^lk^A IjL tlie United Kingdom. « ^ 



la ELLEN CAMERON; a' Tale for Youth. By 
Miss Rankin. Fine Frontinpiece. 12mo. 5a. half-bd. 

14 NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAHMACO- 
PCEIAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
and PA R IS. By James Rennie. Svo. 9d Edit price ISb. 

15. A PREPARATION for the LORD'S SUPPER, 
for LADIES. By Mrs. Comwailis. In a pocket voC 
price Sff. bound. 

W. PETERSDORFP*S PRACTICAL and ELE- 
MENTARY ABRIDGMENT of LAW CASES.— 
R«iyal ftvo. voL 12, price .CI. lis. 6d. 

17. DR. LlNGAfeD*S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
4to. vol. 7, price £1. 15«. * 

t^' The same portion in Svo. forming voL 11 and 12; 
pnce £1. 4s. 

la EXCERPTA EX CAII PLINII SECUNDI 
HISTORIA NATURAtI In usum Seholarum. Notaa 
adjecit. OuHeliniu* Tutner. 12mo. price 48; 6d. bound, 
19. BRUCETI HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL ATLAS^^^ jivPfy useful companion in read- 
ing the Hiftorj' «rtN«.JeW<, and in studying the His- 
tory and Chronology of tH^ Bible. SmiOl folio, price 
168. half-bound. . ^. 

aa A SHORT HISTORY of FRANCE, for Young 
Persons. With Plates. !By Mra Moore. 3d Edition, 
lieao. 7H.6d. hulf-botind. 

21. GUY*S POCK El' CYCLOP-flBDIA, or Epitome 
of Universal KnowledgiK In 12mo. 9th Edition, en- 
larged, and illustrttted >vith appropriate TCutA, price 

22. DESCRIPTION OF MORE THAN THREE 
HUNDRED ANIMALS, with line Cuta after Bewick. 
New Edition, l2mo. beautifully printed, price 8s. - 

Sold by W. F. WAKEM AN, 9, D'OUer-str^e^ pub- 
lin, and by 1^1 Booksellers in Ireland. 



This^ay is published, in^yal Svo. priee lOs. fid. with 
a splendid Frontispiece, drawn and engraved by 
Mwtin, 

OUNT SINAI, a Poem; in Four 
_ Books. By William PhlUipa, of tl|e Middle 

Teninle. 

London : Printed for Samnel Maobder, 10. Newgate, 
rtwetj andiokl by W. F- WAKEMA^, ^. D*dW. 
itreet, Dublio, and by all BookseUen in IrelaiuL 
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ThU day Is pubUslied, price 4fl. fid. 

SERMONS on the CHARACTER of 
the SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA, desrribwl In 
the Rook of the Rereliition. To nrhicti are added, 
TWO SERMONS on the distinction between ** Secret 
and Rerealed Things" in ReU^rion. By Willinm Muir, 
D.D. Minister of St. Stephen's Church. Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Wangh and Innee, and for 
W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. DubUn. 



Works by the Author of Sramblefye Hotue. 
Second Edition. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

THE NEW FOREST. A Novel.— 
By the Author of '*Brambletye House," " Re- 
Jected Addresses," &c. 

*< Mr. Smith, who has so di!ttingnished himself by the 
Historical Romance, here comes to our own tiroes, and 
draws his amusing and able pictiu-es from life hh it ex- 
ists in the every. day world."— .Vorwin^ Chnrnide. 

Also by the same popular Author, new editions of 

2. :Sl LL A H. A Tale of the Holy City, 3 vols. 

"The attractions of this work are uncommon and 
manifold. "—Afheturnm. 

8. THE TOR HILU New Edition, 3 vols. 

4. REUBEN APSLEY. New Edition, 3 vols. 

5. BRAMBLETYE HOUSE or CAVALIERS and 
ROUNDHEAD& New Edition, 3 vols. 

" We would by no means rank the A uthor of • Bram. 
bletye House ' among imitators. He has too much 
genias, too much boldnessi. too much originality, to b( 
put among such a cla.'W. He is rather to be regarded 
as an intrepid, and not an unsurcemful competitor, 
who has had the courage to face the mighty Champion 
of the North, and challenge him to the contest in his 
own field, and with his own favourite weapons. Like 
our great Scottish Novelist, too. he has snown won. 
derfiii versatility of talent, and the grave, the comic— 
the humble ana tHk sublime — what excites pleasure, 
and wliat overwhelms with terror and awe, seem 
equally natural to him.**—Edinlfurgrh Magaxine. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, H, New Bnr- 
lington-street, Ix)ndon; sold by JOHN CUMMINO, 
16, Lower Onnond-quay, DubUn,and all Booksellers in 
Ireland. 



This day is published, In 19mo. prioe 3s. 

XHE VALE OF TEMPE, and other 
Poems. By H. Newton, A.B. Trinity Coll^rSt 
in. 
DubUn : Printedfor W. CURRY, Joa and Co. : Hunt, 
Chanel and Co. London, and sold by all Booksellers. 



Splen4id Edition*. Cheapneu and PortahiUty. 

A INSWORTH'S LATIN DICTION- 

J\^ ARY, in one voL imperial 8va price JEI. lis. (A. 
Inereotyped without abrMgiuent from the original folio 
EditioB of 1750, with niunerous additions, emend^ons, 
sod linpTovements. By the Rev. B. W. Beatson, M. A. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Revised and 
corrected byWilliam Ellis, Esq. M. A. of King's Col. 



lege. Ab 

JOHNSON'S 



DICTIONARY, complete in one 



Tolume, mice £% fls. in cloth. 

DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 



A Die 




In which the words are deduced from their originals, 
and illustrated in their diffarent significations by exaoi. 
Dlea from the best writers; to which are prefixed, a 
History of the Language, and an English Grammar. 
By Samael Johnson, L.L.D. Stereotypy verbatim 
from the la«(t Edition corrected by the Doctor. 

"This Edition of VoAnwaVDfWiibiMzi^,' stereotyped 
verbatim from the last foUo Edition, corrected by the 
Dtkctor, is eminently deserving of notice, for its accu- 
racy, the beauty of its typography, and tiie character 
of Its arrangements."— ZTtiterarv Gtucette. 

** The present volume is printed in three columns, in 
a clear type, in 1,969 pages, from the last folio revised 
Edition Of the author. Scholars will prefer the pre. 

f-^-rtt EdUuut uf .;■■'.■ -..-1 t'^ F-'M'*.: Iii4> I:. '•■■!■ i-; too 
cHRihriJiii Diid <"xjfeij'-L\i^: rtiid Jdltn-rm'-' <nvii d^'Ecoi. 
tlvn> ifft ■l^vtiy. rriflri? dii«imbki thmn lhf«<* tthkli rnay 
orlgfiute with TjiiUtn, JfiliiD«nnV w ill lUnays |.+> the 
Dirtionary q( thf* Ufji'mry nitu ; au>l on thk iii^<^<iLint 
itl«, M'iih the gr**»t jii<l\aufu^i^ fii t^lu'ttpnn^hN, ihut The 
EflltiAn r*Moimrtrtid^ itself » nnclinu!<t ij.Ttntint'Jv n^tj^ln, 
aa w*? Mieire, no Auuht itw-lUj vKtm^v^^ jjiitrim »«-«*— 
for tuperlf^T iui'fiiliu"<!; ii, nHt^r »ll^ iln- tn-^t uf ri,n"m- 

HEKRV'S BlPLK, CMupU't*-. In thtf*^ hHn^'ome 
vnhuDin, itupcrinl i^vo. larln- £:X ISil in t-Utth. An Ex- 
|KMiitkiri ftf the OM mid iSVw Tt^atiinbr^nt. Hy MuUhuw 
tlsnrvj V. D. M. Tn w htr^i !«* t*rpfl x nci tlif Mj ■ m » ^i rs of 
the lJ|e» ChanictP^r, and Writifi^ of Uw AuthE>r. by 
J, B. WlUiaiDB, Enq. F.%A. 

In |jr¥'«4^ntiiig this FMitlon f*f the (vl^brat^'d auA in- 
. tiiJufiblf' Ci'mnK?ntiirv <*f Mfttrlifw Hfiiry l*> thM jmb- 
IV, tin- Pul>liHh.>r lut^ tlu^ ijiti^nuiJoFi to f'UiH% Vhni it 
%'iTf ha fuun^ 1li~» Lk" iK't f>nly the ni(^t corrL^t Eiliiion 
'^ V4ir uiihCi^btHl, Hun iil^o tlic tnoitt bmutlTul JifH-finitMi of 
SiiTi'Myp'" Fiiiiitiiif i the i.vh*iJ* 1>elii|r ex<>rut*4l by 
Hf 0- V r^-' C liilita .of rt u [j^y. 1 1 In alwj prnper to TKmn rk, 
€ti:ii |l}Wi is t.|u^ uqK' I'^lltion ^vhlrTi routairLiL the rii\t\nxui 
aiiiL ^'AluaMi' Life ijf tilt' Atithrjr, by Mr. WUHnln'i, MUd 
* th id it H publlritiei at little; luure titan kuJf the prk>' of 

fill tiQli Tolwnei^i, rxtrji hofurd'^i hoatitifEilIy printed on 
^ -' thw? finest pii|>er^ pric«f X?- Mts, 

^ TtlBENTltiK WO RKHar NATHAN lEL LA HD- 
KEn, DJJ. with a Ud^. hy Dr KippN. 

Ptiiiti>d rnr Jt>««ulL Ggfi- RabinAun, 4^ Foultrr* LiW- 
Aim. ftetd by JO H N CV MMI N r,, 1 (i Lftiver Ormoiid- 
<n*4irt DnblLu, aAd d)J EiH»k»«ller» m Ireknd. 



Iftiv SdiHon of PrendtviUeU Lky. 
This day is published, prioe 5a. 8d. bo«ndu 

LI VY Books 1 to S, with English notes. 
By James PreudeviUe, sdkolar of Trinity College, 

It^ In this new edition the text has been thoroughly 
revised and corrected, many additions and improve- 
ments have also been introduced into the notes ; and ^ „ .. ^ . , 
while tlie book te beautifully and correctly printed, it The Family Cabinet AUom. 
has been reduced in price, so that the publishers trust To be published in Monthly Parts, not exceeding 
it will be found superior to any school edition of Livy i Twelve, each containing eight plates, from Enffmv. 
now in use. ings on Steel, by Mr. Thomas "Starling, in the finest 

DubUn : Printed for W. CU RR Y. Jun. and Co. ; Hurst, style of the art, price 2b. 6d. plain, and §8. 6d. coloured. 
Chance, and Co. London ; and al\ other Booksellers. | ^^ pAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 

This day is published, in one thick and closely printed J^ Constructed upon an original plan. 

vol ume, in pearl type, royal 18moj»rice Vs. fid. neatly 'ihe Family Cabinet Atlas \m furnish aU the Infor. 

bound in rfoth, and embelUshed with Enwni^nga on mation of the larger and more expensive General 

^o i^A Romney, from Dedgna by W. H. Brooke, Atlases, far more readUy, and in a clear aud accurate 
— ^,/i:.Au,*w, . ^*.r*^«* ^»<..-r^,.» «»^ ^ « I «n*nner Its plan embrwes many new features of great 
nnHE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE ntiUty, and tfe entire work will be rendered »per. 
JL in Two Parts. I f'^^ and beautiful as possible, both as an Atlas, and a 

Parti.— A NEW and ENLARGED DICTIONARY Gem of Art; forming, when complete, a volume of 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, containing several the same si le as the 

hundred simificant and useful Words, with tlieir defi. [ FAMILY LIBRARY, or CABINET CYCLOP JEDI A. 
nitions wKirhare «»* ^ In? found in any othw I^^^^ g^^es of popular PubUcations it will be a 

rapfiical Work, however bulky or expen«ve: to „^j viUuable compwiSn. 



coffraphical Work, however bulky or expensive: to .nn-t valuithl« «»mn*ninn 
%vCich' is prefixed a Compendious ENGL1.«S GRXm- "^7*^Jf ^P^^^'fL.™ j^ 



Part II.— A New Universal GAZEflTEER; 
Compendious CLASSICAL DICTION A''*' 
lyste of GENERAL HISTORY: a DU..^x,«.w 

of LAW TERMS: Tablesof SCRIPTURE PROPER cavendish souare London 
NAMES; GENERAL POPULATION 'TKBLE&,\^^p^'*^'^^r lx>n<lon 
&c &c. 

The whole garnished with upwards of Two Thou, 
sand Five Hundred Maxims and Proverbs,- the expe. 
rience of the past, and a guide for the future. By 
Samuel Maunder. 

It^ The above may also be had in Two Volumes, 
price 48. each, which are sold separately. 



supplied with a Spe- 



movAwv ii aL * cimen-Board of the Plates, and Prospectuses in any. 

. a nirrioKARV 9!««***y» by applying to their Agents, or to Mr. Bolf, 

il^lTHF PnnPPR CPubWafcer for the Proprietors,) 3B^ Holles-«treet. 

iipqiJKtPKfiPKR ^.^^.^^jjj^^jy^^ London J Mr. CUMMING. 1^ 

I<ower Ormond-qnay, Dublin ; aud Messrs. Bell ana 
Bradlixte, Edinburgh. 



This day is published, price ISs. 

rpHE SCHEME AND COMPLE- 

X TION OF PROPHECY. Wherein its deaijrn 
^..u M«. „«u.....t^ mr. n.. «««.««-..., »-..,*»«««., ""^^ ^.* togctlicr withits scnsc uid appbcation as the 
«4ATAV nrin* irw fU ' grand fundamental proof of religion, Specially adapted 

" When^'TomVi «,^ P-From i^olng to aniTfro in ' iL^L^?^?^' !*»*.TJi?iir^"^ tf'Tl^I R^v *" j"fe 
the earth, and from walkiiigupandK^n init"-Jub. j- «>jyJ<J5rSi «^^^ 

■ "' Devils also believe and tremble. "-James, VL 19. «.^<*»J» '' ^f*"^ ^**LS:ik ®w*"p w ?i?vff2'te^ 

The CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of : P""» « 9 J^^y*^^^ 
ENGLAND, from the Invasion of the Romims to the I U'01»er.street, DubUn, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Passing of tie Catholic Relief Bill in 1839. By C. St 
In two thick volumes, demy Idmo. price 148. 



George. . 

IA'JS, a Poem. By Edward W. Coxe, Author of 
** The Opening of the Sixth Seal." In one volume, 
small 8vo. price 4s. 

I^udon: Printed for Samuel Maunder, Newgate-St 
Sold by W. F. W AKEMAN, 9, D'OUer^street, Dublin, 
and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



poll 



National Portrait Oal/ery of Ilhutriout emd Eminent 
Penonages of the iitneteenth Century. 

N calling the attention of the British Public 
to this undertaking, the Proprietors would chiefly 
point out its acknowledged value as a Work of Art ; 
Its paramount interest as a Gallery of British Portraits, 
comprising all that is illustrious for Rank, or eminent 
for Talent, in our own day; its importance to History, 
as handing down to posterity authentic Likenesses of 
the distinguished Characters of a period the most bril. 
liant and eventful in the annals of the world. 

To be engaged on such a Work is, to the Publishers, 
a subject or the highest pride and gratification— inas- 
much as it affords to every admirer of national great- 
ness, at a very trifling expense, the enviable means of 
becoming acquahited with the personal appearance of 
those illustrious Individuals, by whom hiis native land 
has been so signally adorned during the Nineteenth 
Century. 

" We have now to introduce to the reader a Work of 
no less permanent value, than of immediate interest 
We may add, that the National Portrait Gallery will 
be found a very fit and useAil appendage to Lodge's 
splendid Work of a similar nataro."— ironO^ ilag. 
Nov. 1839. 

A Fart is puhUahed on the Ist of each Month, oon. 
taining three Portndts, mostly selected from the finest 
original Paintings, in the possewion of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public Bodies, engraved in the highest 
style, and accompanied by their corresponding Memoirs. 
Twelve Parts will form a Volume, complete in itself, 
of which the First will be published on the Sd of April, 
containing 36 Portraits, and forming a most splendid 
Portrait Annual for presentation to friends as an Easter 
Offering. 

Price, in Imperial 8vo. 98._per Part ; or with proof 
impressions of the Plates on India Paper, 5s. per Part 

Price of the Volume, handsomely bound, £2. 9b.— 
Proof Copies, on India Paper, £&. 9s. 

Lon4on: Fisher, Son, and Co. Nswgate-street : 
Ackermann and Co. Strand t Tilt, Fleet-atreet : sold 

a' W. F. WAKEMAN, 9^'0Uer.8treet, Dnblin, and 
Booksellers In Ireland. 



This day, Svo. 8b. 6d. 

nriHE FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD; 

I the PARTING of HECTOR and ANDROM- 
ACHE; and the SHIELD of ACHILLES? Sped, 
mens of a new Versioin of Homer. By William Sothehy. 

John Murray* Albemarle-strect 



Present State of Greece. 

This day, with an accurate Map and Plans, S vols. 

Svo. Je2.3s. 

1 [TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. By 
L William Martin Leake, F.R.S. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street Of whoaa may be 
had, bv the same Author, 

/ THfi TOPOGRAPHY OF ATHENS, with plntea, 
Svo. £1. lOsw 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ASIA MINOR, 
with Map, Svo. 18s. 



Family lAbrary. 

This day is published, in one Volume, iOnstrvfted with 

plates and maps, 5s. 

NO. XL of the FAMILY LIBRARY, 
containing the LIFE of COLUMBUS. By 
Washington Irving. Abridged by him from his Uner 
Work. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

On Wednesday next, will be published, Sva with a Map, 

XTARRATIVE of a TOUR through 
IX some Parts of tiie TURKISH EMPIRE. By 
John Fulh*r, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle street 



LAtermry Votiee. 
A new Novel, entitled 

WALTER COLYTON, from the pen 
of Mr. Horace Smith, may be expected esuiy 
in the course of the present montii. It is a tnle of the 
Court of James II. Among the characters who hmve 
a prominent place, besides the King himself aod his 
two daughters'^afterwards Queen Mary and Anne, are 
Lord and Lad> Sunderland, the Duchess of Porta- 
mouth. Sir Charles Sedley and his daughter, the Co«iu 
tess of Dorchester. Count Grammont-, the Priniae of 
Orange, Dry den, Sbadwell, Algernon Sydney, 4^ Slc 



Dublin : Published for the Proprietors every Satiu^ay. 
Morning, at No. lO: D'Oller-Street— S«rtd by Hensr. 
Chanck and Co. St Paul's Church- Yard» Londo.xz 
C. Bbntham, and Co. Lord-Street. Livaapooi.; Joaw 
BovD, George's-Street, EuiNsiauH : John LirMsnRW. 
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PERSONAL SKETCHES — No. VL 

I>R. WHITLEY STOKES. 

The irrnption of the Gothic hordes upon the 
peaceM establishments of antiquity, was but 
an snti^pe of deeds which are done in our own 
times, ttie slumber of each one of our Gothic 
institutions — those roometers of the advance- 
mait of human learning — b broken in upon by 
the swarms which invade her preserves, and 
with insatiable rapacity demand what she has 
ii not in her power immediately to give. In 
Ysin she pleads for delay, and points out the 
dangers of innovation and rebellion : her only 
chance is in *< rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shakuig her invincible locks:" 
by an effort she may save herself and live. 

Which of the universities o£ any standing 
in Europe, has escaped the effects of this re- 
Tolutionary spirit? Not one. In all, changes 
have been, and still are brought about — ^whe- 
ther gradually and silently, or by storm. And 
this must necessarily be the case. We may 
not put new wine into old bottles; neither 
may the old seats of learning be adapted to 
purposes of present usefulness, without under- 
going a considerable share of transformation. 
This transformation, to be sure, is not always 
without its annoyances — ^nay, it is sometimes 
akin to the ludicrous. For who can think of 
it, without fancying to himself some worthy 
veteran of tine good old school, wedded to the 
bag.wig and flapped waistcoat, the ruffles and 
the blades of his earlier days of fashion — ^half- 
coaxed, half-bantered, or half-badgered by his 
yoothfol associates, into an abandonment of the 
antique, and a complete metamorphosis of the 
outer man ? The old gentleman grumbles and 
fnmes ; but if he is wise, he secretly consoles 
hunself with the enjoyment of a second and 
more secure period of adolescence. . 

Like all those learned foundations conceived 
and nnriured in the glorious darkness of scho- 
lastaoam, the University of Dublin is thought 
to have had, not very long ago, a good deal of 
the rust and dust of antiquity still abiding upon 
her. Proud of her origin, and vain of her 
ridi mK>intment8, like her own Elizabeth she 
would n^ have stood forth pranked out in her 
tuimadier and thick brocade, and accepted the 
proffered hon»ge of her humble subjects ; and 
who would venture to disturb her slumber or 
oppose her will ? Demur to her injunctions or 
deviate from her commands, and at once the 
matt of the daughter of the great Harry broke 
forUu This haughty bearing it was that )^ept 
the world in awe, and preserved its possessor 
to long inviolate and intact. To drop the 
wi^l^— in the fuUneas of time, the Dublin 
UiiiTersity held within her bosom a few guar- 
dian spirite, who were conscious of t)ie true 
state of Uiings ; who discerned the dawning of 
a better sera m science and literature, and were 
tnxioas to throw open the windows of their 



cloister, to enjoy their share of the light which 
beean to spread abroad, and to anticipate the 
fuU effulgence wluch with irresistible effect 
was soon to penetr&te and surmount every ob- 
struction. 

One of these redeeming spirits was Dr. 
Whitley Stokes, a physician, and for many 
years after the period to which I allude, a 
member of the board. 

The pursuit of those acquirements which are 
necessary, in order to constitute an accomplished 
physician, it is well known, is eminently cal- 
culated to fill the mind with varied and exten- 
sive knowledge, tempered with benevolence 
and liberality: that intercourse with the world 
which the practising physician must uphold, 
contributes effectuaUy to remove the stubborn 
and awkward temper which so often mars the 
character of the mere scholar: while the com- 
bination of the learning of the schools with 
that professional knowledge which is only to 
be had beyond their pale, must form, as far as 
human acquirements can* one of the most ex- 
alted and useful ornaments of society. Such 
a combination was met in Dr. Stokes, a senior 
feUow, and a practising physician — a rare phe- 
nomenon at the board, where for many a year, 
the like had not been seen, and most probably 
will not again for an indefinite period. As at 
present constituted, that governing body con- 
of six doctors of divinity and two of 
common law; and of the whole number of 
junior fellows, it may to some appear surprising 
that not one belongs to the medical profession, 
although the statutes by no means forbid such 
an arrangement* The circumstance may be 
explained in this way. The course of study 
prescribed for fellowship candidates, is of gn 
exclusive nature ; it fits a man to be simply a 
fellow — a fellow of Dublin College, and no 
more ! neither the divine, nor the Utwyer, nor 
the physician are benefited by it as rendering 
them the better adapted for the exerdse of 
theur respective professions. To prove the 
verisimilitude of my assertion were unneces- 
sary ; the practical proofs are before our eyes. 
What though a Magee, a Crampton, or a 
Stokes, may be adduced as exceptions — such 
instances only serve to place the fact in a 
stronger light, and to confiirm the general truth 
of the inference. Excepting then to men of 
peculiar talents, resolved upon making me- 
dicine the field of their active labours, the 
preparation for fellowship must prove rather a 
hindrance than a help. There is no natural 
affinity between the two callings — ^nor can 
there be, until the requisites for a seat on the 
bench be materially modified. Till then, too, 
another serious inconvenience must necessarily 
exist ; the medical faculty has no representative 
at the board, and the affiairs of the school of 
physic, s<f valuable an appendage to the uni- 
versity, and of such growing importance to 
the country at large, must continue,, as they 
are, a perpetual source of confusion and annoy- 



ance to the non-medical rulers of Alma Mater. 
But this is a subject that may be better dis- 
cussed on some other occasion. 

I have said that Dr. Stokes combined in 
himself a twofold character of rare occurrence; 
he was, in truth, one of the chief connectii^ 
links between the world and his college; he 
stood in the honorable but invidious office of 
daysman between the actual time and times 
gone by : nor should it excite surprise, that in 
such a situation, his course was not unimpeded 
with difficulties of no ordinary description. 
His was indeed a most chequered career. 
Full thn^ years ago, in the troublous times 
of political disunion, he suffered severely for 
his opinions ; his fellowship was well oigh 
wrested from him ; and nearly half that period 
has elapsed, since from nonconformity in reli> 
gion, his seat at the board was forfeited for 
ever.* The chain of connexion, however, 
which bound him to the university, was not 
altogether broken; a lectureship, amply en- 
dowed, was provided for him ; and to this ar- 
rangement is to be traced the first introduction 
of natural history into the system of education 
in Dublin College. If it were not to consider 
too curiously, we might perhaps indulge in 
some reflections on the iinportant consequences 
which occasionally are derived from very unfk- 
vorable-looking antecedents ; and we might be 
induced to thi^ it probable, that had not Df. 
Stokes gone out, no chair of natural history 
had yet been founded — ^nay, had any other man 
gone out under similar circumstances, we should 
have remained in the same state ; and further, 
had any other man in the university been ap- 
pointed to the lectureship, it had dwindled into 
a sinecure, or a mere semblance of utility, like 
certain other misnamed appointments of the 
same learned establishment With Dr. Stokes, 
however, as the place was probably of his own 
choosing, it is no sinecure. The inexhaus- 
tible variety of topics embraced in the general 
appellation of natural history, find him ample 
employment, and give wide scope for the dis- 
play of his stores of information. We accord- 
ingly observe him delivering frequent courses 
of interesting lectures on some one or other of 
the great branches of natural science, minera- 
logy, metallurgy, muung, geology, agricultural 
botany, and zoology, are the principal subjects 
of his public pnelections, and it.is pleasing to 
add, that they are truly public ; the doors of 
his lecture room are ever liberally thrown open 
to every class in society — Dr. Stokes is essen- 
tially a benefactor of the public, and a public 



When we enquire more particularly into his 
scientific opinions and peculiar tenets, we find 
them pre-eminently connected with mineralogy, 
a science which owes its origin to our celebrated 
countryman Richard Kirwan. Hail ! (in passing) 
to the illustrious and forgotten dead ! — illus- 
trious abroad — forgotten at home : never was 
* See Editor's note, page 19Bk 
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man more 80.f But it is to mineralogy, as 
modifiod by th« volcanio hypothesis, that Dr. 
Stokes discovers himself to be most especially 
devoted; it is his fortress and his rock; his 
grand rallying point, and the very centre of 
his system. Of the volcanic theory he is per- 
haps the ablest existing advocate ; to hear him 
- fairly out, and not to assent to the justice of 
his opinions, is hardly within the power of anv 
auditor. Overwhelmed with facts and evi^ 
dences drawn from his abundant armoury, no 
objection of his antagonists can stand for a 
. moment before him; ue whole host of Wer- 
iieriluie fall prostrate at his feet; we are oon- 
Tinced that water «ooiild never have done 
this.** That *< water won't quench fire;** at 
least while Dr. dtbket is fir».king, is quite 
certain. The Neptunisfce, however, k must be 
«dmit|ed, are not to be denied a oonsiderable 
share of credit ; they had to contend under 
great disadvantages, and they maintained the 
combat with a zeal worthy of a better cause ; 
a more unpromising hypotiiesis than the theo- 
retic chimeras of the professor of fVieberg, 
could scarcely have been selected. 

Those who are at all conversant with the 
historv of himian opinions, for such merely 
are all the theories wi^ which we are ac- 
quainted, must look with indifference and dis- 
trust on even the most plausible schemes which 
profess to account for what man can hardly be 
expected ever to know. With some sudh feel- 
ing must we contemplate all those theories, 
"however seemingly tenable, which go to prove 
that the earth, such as we find it, with it*s 
manifest traces of 6od*8 repeated visitations, 
has been reduced to its present state simply by 
the operation of one uniform physical cause. 
In speculations on so large a scale, there is but 
too much room for fallacy : and accordingly no 
science has given rise to so many bold theorists 
as explanatory geology. Consequences the 
most apparently incontestable, have been de^ 
duced from abundant facts, to the surprise and 
alarm of those who have been accustomed to 
the sure and rigorous, though perhaps thnid 
march, of the Baconian methods. We permit 
ourselves to be led along by those fascinating 
guides, till we unexpectedly tread on the brink 
of a precipice. They would account for the flood 
and for &e assuaging of the waters without 
any inconvenience — for repeated floods — for the 
varieties of the productions which have been 
found in the successive strata — for the appear- 
ance of organic remains in some of these — 
for the ongin of some of those organized 
beings ; and all this without going beyond the 
ordinary powers of mere nature. But any 
volcanic emptions of which we have any traces, 
nny earthquakes or immdations of wnidi we 
have any record, are agents utteriy inadequate 
lo explain the {^enomena. This throws them 
upon the necessity of framing some of the 
wildest hypodiesesl— the shock of comets, which 
may at the same time have burnt the eartJi, o^ 
covered it with the fiery vapours of thebr tafls ; 
the sdbr origin of our planet, which must have 
sprung from, the great luminary in the shape 
"^ of liquid glass or steam — the interior ab3rsee9 
of the earth, which by successively' finlUng in, 
save birth to those vapourous exhahitions that 
burst their passage forth with violence — -** Vain 
wisdom all, and false philosophy.*' 

f Kinran diod in 1812, and had a splendid funeral : 
1»iit I hoYo Bouifht in rain far kin grave. H(> ww buried 
in the ccmetry of old St G«onre*s Church { but he ha* 
thore no ve«l%e of a tomb. Would forei^ers credit 



Alas ! what degree of evidence have we, 
that even the most popular theory of our own' 
times will not take its upward flight in due 
season, to be whirled aloft into the limbo of 
vanity ? The volcanists, of course, nay this is 
impossible. 

But the frenzy of those philosophical specu- 
lators is decidedly on the wane — the efferves- 
cence subsides, after having foamed and frothed 
to an dztraordinary extent ; and we find Just 
now one of the ablest of our geologists em- 
ployed in curbing their licentiousness, and 
showing that there was not eten method in 
their nutdnees. \ 

The opinions of Dr. Stokes, as a vokanSst, 
might startle many of the nninitaated. He 
conceives the interior of our globe to be an 
ignited maes of metal — ^the prolrac source of all 
&e varieties on its surface. Every mineral 
substance he proves mgeniously and indisputa- 
bly to be a fiery production. All the earths, 
commonly so called, he traces to a Volcanic 
origin — and he shows that we are every where 
and always treading on slumbering or extinct 
volcanoes. Even In this island of ours, which 
we cannot historically prove to have ever been 
afflicted with so terrible a visitation, he points 
out many a crater. Basalt, limestone, granite ; 
what rock, crystalized or amorphous, primitive, 
transition, or secondary, does he not trace to 
the productive agency of fire ? — the alarming, 
and all-powerful secondi cause of the volcanic 
philosophers. 

But it is unnecessary to. dwell longer on 
him in this aspect-— it may be more popular 
to delineate him as a public teacher, and the 
projector of numerous plans for the improve- 
ment of his country. And first, I cannot 
refrain from noticing that Dr. Stokes fi)ls, in 
some degree, another important chasm in the 
system of our university : we have here no 
chair or provision for a lecture on political 
economy — a science of great and growinginte- 
rest at tlie present day — taught in the imiver- 
sities of Oxford and Li^don by distinctly 
endowed professors, and in the Scottish colleges, 
as a branch of ifioralphilosophyt It Is, indeed, 
an important chasm in 6ur sdieme of discipline; 
but neitlier shouM^it be su[^ressed, ihat not 
only this, but the whole arra'ngements of our 
moral course are glaringly defective : the por- 
tions of moral science appointed for imdei^^ra- 
duates in our university, being Duly calculated 
to send them forth crude logicians, and flimsily 
informed on the powers of the human mind. 
** But, wha(t,'* it may be asked, « has the po- 
fessor of natural history^ to do with the sul>- 
ject of political economy ? If it were to be 
treated collaterally with any science, it might 
be supposed to be more closely connected with 
the moral than the natural department.** Why 
so it may be: but observe^ we have no profes- 
sor of moral philosophy in the university of 
Dublin, nor any one else willing to undertake 
the office ; the lecturer in natural nistonr would, 
therefore, seem to deserve much credit for his 
praiseworthy attempt to supply the deficiency. 
His mode of introducing the -subject is as inge- 
nious as it is simple. For instance, in opening 
his course of volcanic mineralogy, the very 
division of the objects of natural histonr, brings 
roan before lis as « the paragon of animals** — 
Nature's noblest work. Gould such a being 
become a nuisance, a blot, a burthen to the 

iSee Dr. Ure's "New Systemf'^—wlilch mifrht 
es4 have been I>etter called the Pliiloaophv of Geo. 
Vagj-k work wl4fli will Inunortalixe its author. 



creation? A vi^ant of 'due cultivation of the 
moral principle may render him either, or both 
the former — the latter he may not, he tan- 
not be. Then come in Malthus, and his doc- 
trines ; and» sooth to say, they escape not from 
the doctor's hands Mith ** withers nnwrung.** 
For years back. Dr. Stokes has argued stre- 
nuously aoainift the stony-hearted jnofeesor — 
now, with the mnltrolied coAnter-statements 
which have teemed nom the press — ^the cor- 
rected censuses of Ireland and America — and 
Mr. Sadler*s lucubrations to boot — it n mere 
amusement to take to pieces the dogmatic sys- 
tem of Mhlthns. That a system, so totnlly 
unfounded in hct — built up of nnsupported 
assertions — and leading to consequences, not 
only absurd, but odious in the sight of God and 
man — ^inhumim and impious, should have, for 
so many years, maintained its ground^ and even 
a certam degree of popularity, is a curious, but, 
at the same time, by no means a singular in- 
stance, of the success that but too frequently 
attends intrepid assertions, when they napprn 
to fall in with cherished prejudices ; and tbere 
surely <5annot be a more unpleasant reflection 
to the lovers of Ireland, than to feel that she 
afforded to the theorist, the apparent illnstra- 
tions of those very principles by which she sub- 
seouently suffered. 

Many other topics in political philosophy are 
similarly discussed ; and, as in his wide r^nge 
he nevet loses sight of his native country, of 
the resources and capabilities of which he enter- 
tains the most encouraging sentiments, hi» 
remarks, even on the most abstruse and unpro- 
mising subjects, are essentially practical. He 
never fhils, on any favourable occasion, to 
point out how Ireland may improve herself and 
prosper. This is evidently the theme on which 
he delights to dwell The education df the 
people ne deems highly conducive to their pros- 
perity : information of every useful kind he 
would have familiarly, freely given — nay, abun- 
dantly poured upon them ; but it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that he accounts the topics of 
natural science to be the most valuable in this 
regard. There may not be much novelty in 
these opinions — they, however, receive great 
weight nom the sanction of a man like him, \pho 
has bestowed upon them the reflection of an 
accomplished mind, and satisfied himself of 
thehr propriety by the experience of a lon^ 
life. 

Dr. Stokes is frequently before the eye of 
the public Though the duties of his tq^poiat- 
ment oblige him to little, the activity and be- 
nevolenbe of his nature permit him not to 
confhie his labours merely to his annual courses. 
He has, in fact, ever and anon some important 
project to propose. The in^'tHution of a metia. 
gene, or of some' esC^blishpient similar to the 
zoological ffardens of London, is known to be 
at present hb fevourite specuhition. In order 
to explain his views, he lately delivered t-wo 
very interestsng lectures, to which, as nsnml, 
the pnbHc at large were invited. As ^e sub. 
ject — " the domestication of some foreign ani. 
male and plants** — was popular, a large con- 
course of visitors did accoi^ngly hear nim. 

They heard, but heeded not ; it was, perhatpe* 
too purely a tame and peaceful topic — defi. 
cient in the zest of political excitement- — t«o 
harmless a project to win the patronage of & 
Dublin audience, or to awake any portion of 
our national energy. A few speeches and a 
dinner would have had better success — that is 
the true way of going to work With ua; and 
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if a pubUe banquet liad been advertised* Lord 
LeFMon Oower, or the Xiord Chief Justice 
Bushe (who, by t^ way, are patrons of the 
project,) to take the chair, the whole affiiir had 
infallibly prospered. 

With all his learning, and talent, and patri- 
otic seal. Dr. Stokes is deficient in one very 
material qualification of a public man. As be 
reads his lectures from notes, however ample, 
we cannot help being struck with the physacal 
disabilities under which ha labours, ^mture 
kas been unkind to him in this particular. His 
voice is low, and soft, and weak ; and to the 
graces of action and delivery, he has evidently 
never in the least stooped to sacrifice. Yet be 
never fails to command the req»ectful attention 
of his auditory — ^nay, the admiration of most 
to whom his manner is fiuniliar. We see him 
before us a gentleman advanced in years, tall, 
erect, or with « a slight bend forward,** like 
Sterne's monk ; of a delicate firame i hi8|;eneral 
aspect benevolcDt and impressive. His matures 
are of no common mould — ^large, and very 
remaricable — ^ sicklied o'er with Uie pale cast 
of thought,'* but most firequen^ enlivened 
by the brilliancy of his eyes. Though not 
usually fluent in his delivery, his feelings on 
nibjects in which he takes a deep interest, find 
vent in a natural torrent of enthusiastic ezpres- 
sion. 

What Dr. Stokes has written, he has written 
well; but he has not wntten enough. On 
medical subjects I believe the labours of his 
pen have been prindpally employed: his pam- 
phlet OB contagion — a subject bearing so closely 
OB the safety and welfare of his much loved 
native country — ^was considered to be a very 
able performance. But the publication on 
which he has bestowed his most mature researdi, 
and which may perhaps be looked upon as the 
repository of whatever is peculiar in hu opinions, 
oa subjects not purely scientific, is his Observa- 
tions on the Population and Resources of Lre- 
Isod ; a curious work, from which I had 
purposed to extract some passages ; but, I fear 
I have already greatly exceeded my limits, so 
I shall bring my paper to a close. 

I have not chosen to treat of Dr. Stokes in 
a strictly professional point of view, because I 
preferred to describe him rather as he comes 
before us — as he is — than as he formerly was. 
He was once a professor in the school of physic, 
ud he^ many very important medical appoint- 
aents; but he has Iozm^ since resigned ihm alL 
hi the dedine of lifie^ he would enjoy that 
repose from the labour of professional punuits, 
to iriiich the activity of his eazlier career so 
veil entitles him; whilst in his occasional 
<M&(ri,and pmblk lecti^res, hes^ks the enjoy- 
ment of htt benevolent principle— by contii- 
bnting his valuable assistance to the division 
of useful knowledga. C, 

♦ We need scarcely mjr that nothing can br farther 
nuMov wiah or Intention than to attempt any defence 
or cKtenitttion of the political or reUirioas opinions so 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Ooudeaky. A Tale. By the author of 
Caleb Williams. 3 vols. 8vo._Colbum 
and Bentley — London. 

To speak of the merits of the author of these 
v<dumes would be to impute utter ignorance to 
our readers. The name of Godwin is known 
throughout the literary world. 

The avowed Intention of the work is to 
illustrate a proposition, which, as the writer 
asserts, has been stated before, but which has 
not yet, perhaps, received so full an explanation 
as might have been given of it. 

HiMory — the history of masses of men — 
may be regarded under two points of view, 
either as it relates4o the vicissitudes of nations, 
their rise and fall, their progress in refinement 
and corruption, their literature, their habits 
and customs, thehr philosophy and their reli- 
gion — ^in a word, all that belongs to men in the 
aggregate ; or, as it relates to the conduct of 
those who occupy a considerable place on the 
scene. Of all and each of the former, the 
writer asserts that we may attain to some 
knowledge, but of the character of individuals 
almost nothing. 

** It is," he proceeds, " under the latter of 
these heads, that, however paradoxical it may 
seem, fictitious history is more true and to be 
depended on, when it has the fortune to be 
executed by a masterly hand, than that which is 
to be drawn from stete papers, d9cuments and 
letters written by those who were actually 
engaged in the scene." 

The discussion of this paradox, for one of 
the most extraordinary kind it is, would, of 
itself, occupy a space greater than that of the 
three volumes we are about to review, and, 
after all, would, we are convinced, leave the 
question precisely as it was at the commence- 
ment. But, on an examination of the work 
before u% read with tliis object in view, we 
must say, that we do not find in it any confir- 
mation of the principle which Gro<dwin proposed 
that it should confirm. 

The introduction of eelelnrated characters 
into fictitious history, is equally ins&uctive as 
pleasing ; not, however, because we 'become 
better acquamted with {heir real dispositions, 
but because the great points of that character 
can be made, ** by a masterly hand," to stand out 
more prominently, and thus brinff both itself 
and aU the train of actions associated with it, 
more forcibly before the eyes of those who 
hitherto knew, and Were inclined to know, little 
about them. It is gilding -the pill of history 
for the spoiled children of literature. 

There are other points in the prefiu^ of 
these interesting volumes which we should 
like to dwell upon. This part of the book, 



yngarons errors fiito wMeh we conscienBously beliere 
Mm to hAT0 fallen apon both subjects, and we likewise 
ac«Bi it due to a dislangiiifihed and excellent prelate of 
ov church, onceproroat of Trinity College, to roen- 
DoiL that to him Dr. Stokes was mainly &debted for 
the kind and liberal eiforts sncceasfully made, to prerent 
ft rioleot disruption of nil connection between Mm and 
tke mdreridtT of Doblin. 

It Bay not be anneecesary to add, that we ourselves 
atertata different sentiments and a very different tone 
of feeHnir. with re«peottothe university, from that with 
wJjfk the laoch esteemed writer of the present sketch 
fc MkrenUy imbued. Though we tliink something, 
PThaps roach, may yet be done to improve some of the 
■epv1m«nt9 of that institn^on, (a subject upon which 
w thaU ofler oor opinions mora at large some oth&r 



time,) we are prondand happy to nnmber sereral of its 
fellows among our most esteemed and respected friends, 
and towards one of them, at least, whose pupil it was 
once our happiness to 1>e, both duty and inclination 
prompt us to cherish sentiments of a far wanner nature, 
to which we dare not trust ourselves to give utterance, 
lest in the effart to express our feelinn m their natural 
strengtii, we might do violence to tne scrupulous re- 
finement of a mind to which we owe so much, and thus 
offend the native delicacy of one who does not live the 
less in the hearts of those who are fortunate enough to 
know him, that he shrinks, perhaps too sensitively, 
ftom all appearance of publicity jiad applause. We 
feel a8sure«i that we could point to at least one other 
member of **the Board," who has effected, and will yet 
effect, for tKe advancement of learning and the promo- 
tion of science, both in the university and throughout 
all Europe, much more than even the worthy and e^ 
centric subject of our friend's pellanal skstdi. 

En, 



indeedy^^ems to be considered by the autibor 
aa tbe materiel, and the rest merely a kind of 
chasing, by which he hopes to bring out the 
value and excellence of the metal more fully; 
in the same manner as that author who ^ 
lately come out so voluminously before the 
public, but whom it is not for us to comment 
or criticise upon, his high mightiness the two 
houses of parliament, send forth a pimy report 
of some half dozen etunted folios, illustrated 
with an appendix of a bulk in paper and mi- 
nuteness m type, sufficient to satisfy the crav- 
ing even of a German commentator. Yet 
afier all, it is the chasing that sells th^gold ; it 
is the tale that disposes of the book; the no- 
velist, say the best we can of it, writes for 
grown children, and with them " the play's the 
tbing," and not the moral, whether appended 
to it by Maopf or prefixed by Godwin. 

The tale is worthy of the autbor. Two 
brothers, the sons of an Irish nobleman, are 
brought up together, but imder very different 
treatment ; the elder, the heir, is the sole 
favourite; the younger brother is wholly ne- 
glected, unless so far as to give him an educa- 
tion sufficient to carry him through the career 
of life for which younger brothers of noble 
families are usually destined. Notwithstanding 
tbis diversity in the parental management, the 
brothers become most strongly attached to 
each other through the innate good qualities of 
both, and, having passed through college toge- 
ther, they enter the. same regiment. Auer 
their father's death they join the Austrian 
army under Prince Eugene, in the memorable 
war against the Turks, in the beginning of the 
last century, by the toils and vicissitudes of 
which, their former ties of brotherly affection 
became more indissolubly confirmed. 

Among the many romantic occurrences which 
take place in every war, and more particularly 
in one where Asiatic and European customs 
as well as arme must necessarily come in con- 
flict, Liord Alton, the elder brother, rescues a 
beautiful young Grecian lady from the hands 
of some Turkish soldiers. We gi^e the de- 
scription of her person in the author's words, 
because the reader can thus best judge of his 
merits in a department in which he is pecu- 
liarly felicitous,, that of animated, description. 

** She stood before us in the lustre of that 
beauty, which is seen in the frailer and more 
delicate moiety of the human species, when 
bom beneath a glowing sun : she could not be 
more than nineteen years of age. The first 
thing that struck the beholder was the extreme 
regularity of her features, so that the eye wan- 
dered over the whole countenance without 
meeting a single harshness which might disturb 
its enchanted gaze. Her forehead was low and 
broad, yet ardied, and being for that reason in 
a considerable degree concealed by the hair, a 
double interest was given to the eyes^ which 
thus became, in a certain sense, uie sole in- 
terpreters of the mind. These were full and 
round, the dark balls dilating with innumerable 
rays, and fixed in a Hquid heaven of the deepest, 
purest blue. The sweeping arch of the upper 
lid gave a peculiar look of nobleness and open- 
ness to the countenance. There seemed, so to 
speak, full room for the thoughts to come 
forth and display themselves. Her nose was 
broad at the root, and, descending straight 
from the forehead, terminated in due season 
in a rounded point. Her smile was tender and 
full, and, while it possessed extraordinary 
powers of expressioUf disturbed less the shape 
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of the lips than the smile of an European, have the whole estate ; he will be called my 
which most frequently widens in lines into the < Lord ; the house here in county Cork, and the 
cheek. Her chm, wluch was round and turned I house in Dublin, will be his. But, I am sure, 
up, formed, as it were, a base to the whole I do not know what they will do with you. 
countenance. Her cheeks were not full audi I suppose they will make a parson of you ; you 
prominent, but on the contrary seemed to 'will be your brother's chaplain.* — All this was 
withdraw, and thus to place the features now on the point of being reversed : the whole 



strikingly in relief. Her complexion was brown 
and glowing, and, on any sudden emotion, her 
eyes, and lips, and cheeks, partook of the same 
suffusion, each with a hue peculiar to herself, 
yet blending into one deliaons whole. Her 
mpBae was smaller in sixe and fulness than that 
m A/B beauties of the north usually are, while 
jl "^rm at the tame time more defined in mus- 
d^ir appearance, more airy in effect, and 
compact in the entire whole.** 

Such was the person whom the writer so 
felicitously describes, and upon whom the whole 
interest of the work depends. She was the 
daughter of a Greek nobleman, who had roused 
the Greeks of the Morea to an insurrection 

r'nst their oppressive masters, and who, on 
termination of a long and unsuccessful 
struggle, was forced to quit his native land. 
In the contest which ensued before the lady*s 
rescue, her father was killed; her mother soon 
-sunk under the accumidation of banishment 
und domestic misfortune, and the beautiful 
Oreek was thus left totally dependant on the 
bounty of the British nobleman. She soon 
«fter became his wife. 

The marri^e in no way diminished the 
"Cordiality of the brothers mutual attachment. 
They resided together in the north of Italy, a 
climate chosen as most congenial to the deli- 
cacy of the lady*s health, which in addition 
to the effects of her preceding family sufferings, 
iwas also liable to be affected by the change 
naturally to be expected from her new situa- 
ction as a wife. While residing at Venice, 
Xiord Alton, the elder brother, irritated by 
contemptuous expressions used against the 
•Greek nation, and against his wife's father 
VHnre jNirticularly, by a ycnmg Venetian noble- 
man, struck him in a pubhc assembly; the 
offence was unpardonable ; a duel was the 
-necessary conseijuence, and Lord Alton felL 
He died» after Tecommending his wife to the 
care of his brother, who -undertook the chaise 
"with all the enthusiasm of fraternal affection, 
heightened by gratitude. The Grecian lady 
did not long survive this last shock ; she died 
■on giving birth' to a son, who was thus en- 
titled to mherit the fortunes and the rank which 
liis father had enjoyed. 

The death of Lord Alton made an extraof- 
tlinary change in the ytnmger brother's senti- 
ments. He thus describes them : " My 
journey from Saltsburg, while returning from 
the fistal scene, was a memorable period of my 
life. I saw none of the objects iSiat pre- 
sented themselves on the road; whether I 
went forward or stopped, Waether I were 
waking or asleep, to me was all the same. 
What passed before my bodily sense was 
nothing; my mind was occupied only in its 
own longings. I called up all the images of 
i my boyiw £ivs. I recollected the slighU and 
contempt which had been put upon me by my 
parents ; how my brothei^ had been their idol, 
wliile I seemed only to stand in the way, to be 



was suspended on an invisible thread. Every 
thing was at the disposal of that most capri- 
cious of umpires and autocrats, chance. Would 
the child with which my sbter was pregnant, 
be a male or a female? would it live or die? 
would she, who was now in so idamiing and 
perilous a state, bring it alive into the world ? 
Then, all that depended on this chance passed 
in ftill review before me. I saw the house in 
county Cork, and the house in Dublin : I saw 
the pillars of marble, and the apartments of 
state: I saw the numerous train of tenants 
and dependants. Were all these to call me 
master in the proper sense of the word ? Or 
was I to administer them only as the functio- 
nary of another; to take care of them, tliat they 
might be properly managed and delivered in 
perfect condition to the brat of Irene, and then 
to be cast out as a loathsome weed, unworthy 
to grow in the garden of the peerage, either 
English or Irish." 

Although deprived by the birth of the son 
of all present hope of the innocent attainment 
of his great object in life, jret the death of 
the mother suggested the idea that this diffi- 
culty could now be easily removed by making 
away with the infant. Murder, however, was 
not within the scope of his meditations ; he 
proposed to descend no further down the decli- 
vity of guilt, than would be absolutely neces. 
sary to secure himself in the possession of 
rank and affluence, and to prevent the legiti- 
mate claimant from ever making or wishing to 
make any attempt to dispossess him. All 
this was effected speedily, with little difficulty 
and with no suspicion, through the agency of 
the late lord's confidential servant, who agreed 
to take the infant and educate him as his own 
child, for a liberal annual compensation. The 
younger brother, now Lord Alton, and after- 
wards Lord Danvers, by the death of a rehi- 
tive of high rank and very large estates in 
England, returned to that country, proved the 
inftmfs death to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties concerned, took possession of all his 
nephew's rights and property, and continued 
to enjoy them without the smallest suspicion 
being excited as to the nefarious means by 
which they had been usurped. 

The workings of the guilty soul while thus 
revelling in all that the world calls good, form 
one of the chief beauties of these v<^umes, 
displaying most powerfully the author's skill 
in the analysis of that most mysterious com- 
pound, «< the naked human* heart." Lord 
Danvers marries a woman of the most amiable 
qualities, becomes the father, but not the happy 
father, of four fine children, and lives encircled 
with all that usually constitutes domestic hap- 
piness. The following is the account nven of 
his mode of living ; we wish we could have 
been more copious in our extracts : — 

« In process of time Selina made me the 
father of four children, two sons and two 
daughters. She proved no less exemplary as 



n being that had intruded himself into a world ' a mother, than she had before done as a wife ; 
where he was not wanted. I recollected the and under her able and judicious management 
senseless and pernicious speeches of the ser-lour happy progeny daily expanded in new loveli- 
Tants : — < Ah ! Master Richard, what a fine ness and virtues. Their alternate frolics and ca- 
ihing it is to be the eldest ! your brother will| resses rendered my rural retreat a v^ paradise 



to me. I remembered the error into which 
my own father and mother had fallen, and its 
pernicious consequences ;' and I resolved that 
not the smaUest difference of treatment should 
be allowed to introduce itself between my sons, 
the elder and the younger. They lived, there- 
fore, in uninterrupted harmony and love. — 
Never was man more fortimate in his experi- 
ment of the connubial state than 1 have been. 
I seemed to possess every ingredient that might 
have constituted the most unalloyed happiness. 
What occasional spectator would not have en- 
vied a lot which fidl to the share of so few 
among mortal men ! But it was all unsnb- 
stantial and hollow : the consequences of ray 
misdeed pursued me. Heaven, tlMiugh some- 
times slow in executing the relaibution laid up 
for us, is still in vain to be expected to foigei 
the vindication of its justice." 

His elder son, at eleven years of age, sick- 
ened and died. This was the first blow ; 4t 
dimmed all his family prospects by the antici- 
pation of a similar death to his other diildren 
by a similar disease. The forebodings of a 
stricken conscience were but too tme : both 
his daughters fell in turn victims to the some 
blighting malady: his wife sunk also under 
her maternal afflictions. ** The fate," says he, 
<< of our remaining daughter was nosooner de- 
cided and complete, than the dreadful effects 
of all that had passed became visible in Selina. 
The heart of her heart was gone. She said, 
she was fully aware that she had at least one 
remaining duty to perform on earth, attendance 
on the days, and an endeovour to sustain the 
failing strength, and mitigate the la«.t stm^les 
and sufferings of our surviving son. She wim, 
however, relieved from the performance of 
this heart-rending duty. She died, recom- 
mending with her last breath, her only child to 
him she called the best of men. 

« Thus did Selina in these last solemn mo- 
ments misread my character. I shed no teaxs ; 
but no ton^e can tell what I suffered. I pse- 
served a plausible and a manlike exterior. — 
But it was not possible that my wife should 
suffer the thousandth part of the agoniee I 
did. She saw the course of eyents: but I 
only possessed the key that explained and open- 
ed the whole. To her it was only an unheard- 
of oppression of adverse incidents ; but I saw ' 
in it the hand of God. It was iustice, that 
he who had robbed and maltreated hisi>rothar*s 
orphan, should himself be made childless ; that 
he who had stolen the mheritance of his bro* 
ther, should be denied the fruits of his loins 
to inherit after hinu All these innocents, my 
wife and her offspring, perished from the face 

of the earth: but I was the guilty- cause, 

When my whole family had perished, and I 
with my youngest son was left alone, it is not 
in words to express the anguish that over- 
whelmed me. I saw the hand of the Governor 
of the Universe in all that had occurred. He 
was my enemy ! Where would he stop in the 
just retribution inflicted for my crime ? What 
sort of a monument of divine vengeanoe vas 
I to become ? I saw all the miseries that had 
hitherto overtaken me ; but it was beyond the 
penetration of my prophetic s{Hrit to diacem 
what was to come." 

While Lord Danvers was thus rea|»ia|r the 
bitter fruits of his crime, his agent, C3o«id«sl^yy 
was occupied in fulfilling hb part of the en- 
gagement. This man, whose name js made 
the title of the narrative, is daseribsd tm bene- 
volent by nature, but misanthropio hy *'^!Ksion. 
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yMk the world. His periicipatioii in the tis- 
nte of guilt in which he was involved by his 
more educated accomplice, was, however, the 
only instance in which his misanthropy dege- 
■enited into crime. He is described as feel- 
ing that the only means to compensate for his 
ahan in an act so black, was to devote himself 
to secure the happiness of his so strangely 
adopted son, whom he resolved to educate so 
ai to secure his happiness in his present station 
of life, imd to qualify him for ascending grace- 
fully into a more ^vated rank, should the 
course of events make him acquainted with 
kis rightful chums. 

T^ ideas of a writer like Godwin upon 
tlie important subject of education, are worthy 
of peculiar attention. Ckmdesley, he says, 
vished to make his ward all-accomplished. — 
The first point of attainment was the acqui- 
ntion of languages. The child had been sin. 
golarly circumstanced at the period when his 
organs were first formed to the imitation of 
trticohite sounds. Clouderiey spoke to him 
m Hnglish ; Eudocia, his wife, who had been 
a Grecian attendant on the infant*s mother, 
with the pliability so characteristic of female 
bre, learned a good deal of English from her 
kosband ; but shie could not refrain, especially 
in moments when the heart most pours itself 
out without constraint, from mingling words 
of endearment borrowed from her native 
tongue ; the German servants, and more par- 
tknuarly the girl who had the charffe of thy 
diild, addreeeed him in German. Cloudeslee 
VBs desirous of putting an end to this eternal 
jargon; and resolving that the langui^^e of 
ms ward should, as soon as possible, be Ualian 
ooly, removed with his family into Italy. 

Cloudesley was anxious in the first place for 
the robustneee and sound health of the corpo- 
real frame of his pupiL He, therefore, took 
the child with him to the fields, as soon as, in 
the fine climate of Lombardy, he was capable 
of iM» discipline. He taught him to run, to 
raalt, and to swim. After this, when Julian, 
for flo the boy was named, was seven or eight 
yesn old, he had him instructed in shootmg 
with the bow, in wrestling and in horseman- 
■hip. I£s course of puerile hterary studies is 
thoB described : — 

**■ Italian was to the boy in a manner his 
Mtive tongue; and therefore at a compara- 
tively early age, his tutor becan to initiate him 
is ths rudiments of the Latm language. But 
all this was without formality. The inflexions 
of DOQBs and verbs wm treated as a kind of 
game. When Julian had laughed sufficiently 
it the ang-song of declensions and conjuga- 
tioiN, they were laid aside for something eue. 
The next day the tutor would propose that 
the boy should try how much he could recol- 
ket of the exercise of the day before; and 
when he did well, his instructor would com- 
■end him, and, perhaps, turn the whole into 
an agreeable recollection by a t<^, a tool, an 
amosement, a promenade, so as to produce un- 
consdoofily a pleasing combination of ideas 
between the lesson and the gratuity. The 
Beaoing of sentences in Latin was acquired 
by Jalian*8 first learning by heart a distich or 
•taoa for its musical cadence, at which he 
had a marvellous fiicility, and then his inquisi- 
tive mind instmctively prompted him to en- 
fiirv after the sense, which, by means of his 
tatcnr't lively method of expoundiiig, he was 
wcil contented ta learn word for word till he 
had maetered the whole.** 



If the author, in his account of the orphan's I l^lock as to me the most impressive l^end of 
education, proposed to show how the future the fatal end of usurpation and fraud tl^t ever 



events of his life naturally or necessarily pro- 
ceeded from the previous course of his men- 
tal training, the mode described by him is ex- 
cellent ; but if he intended it as a model for 
introducing a young man into the higher grade 
of society, it must be pronounced a failure. 

The education of Julian, as described through- 
out the narrative, is that of a spoiled child, a 
child of extraordinary naturaTTaculties, but yet 
completely spoiled. When grown up to years 
of maturi^, we find him utterly ignorant of 
tiie most simple and necessary acquirements for 
entering the world, wholly unacquainted with 
himself or with human character, and therefore 
involved in misfortunes, through the agency of 
which we find him associated with the leader 
of a banditti, and sentenced to perish on the 
scaffold as one of the gang. 

The particulars of this extraordinary con- 
summation it cannot be expected that we skould 
here detaiL His supposed father, Cloudesley, 
conscience-smitten by continued meditation on 
the crime to which he had been accessory, sets 
out for England to persuade Lord Danvers to 
acknowledge the deceit, and to restore Julian to 
Ids rights. He fuls, and is hurried back by an 
account that his ward had escaped, in conse- 
quence of ill-treatment from the person to 
whom he had given him in charge. He goes in 
quest of him, and is mortally wounded by a 
party of the banditti, with whom Julian had 
unknowingly joined himself. The youth, who 
had been brought back, and witnessed his pro- 
tector*s death, being now left without adviser or 
guide, again seeks the company of the bandit 
chief. 

In the mean time. Lord Danvers, on hearing 
of Cloudesley*8 death, and his nephew's flight, 
selects another confidant to go in quest of Um. 
The previous account of this latter person's 
life, forms the commencement of the narrative, 
and, in our opinion, is among it^ most interest- 
ing portions, as containing ^veral lively 
sketches connected with the history of Peter 
the Great of Russia, and his more immediate 
successors. He goes to Sicily in quest of the 
young fugitive, finds him under sentence of 
death, and makes an energetic but fruitless 
application for his pardon. On returning to 
his hotel, hopeless and desponding, he most 
unexpectedly meets Lord Danvers. This 
nobleman had, during the interval of his ab- 
sence, lost his only remaining son ; and now, 
at length, determines to make the long post- 
poned retribution. He sets out for Italy, 
arrives at the moment to rescue the young pri- 
soner from an ignominous death ; irudces a full 
confession of lus own guilt, and dies shortly 
after, under a complication of maladies brought 
on by the workings of a soul ill at ease with 
itself. 

<* He was extenuated to a degree that can 
scarcely be credited. The death of his son, his 
journey to Italy, the acute apprehension of 
some dreadful event to befal his nephew, 
and the etemnl shame and horror of his guilt, 
were enough to have killed the strongest man 
that ever Uved. He died by degrees : it was 
scarcely possible to say when he expired. When 
he was laid in his grave, the oblivion he desired 
covered the spot where his body was laid; no 
stone told even his name to the pase^r-by. — 
But," continues the luurator of this part of the 
«tory, « I visited the place the last thing I did 



was recorded.' 

As an awful and highly impressive lesson on 
the sentiment contained in the last paragraph, 
this book deserves to stand high. The work- 
ings of tlie guilty mind, and the slow, but ine- 
vitable progress of retributive justice, are deli- 
neated with the force of a master. But, as an 
illustration of the paradox set forth in the pre- 
face, it proves nothing; and as an auxiliary 
for the education and management of the mind 
of a child, we think it faulty. Considering it 
as a literary production, it nowise derogates 
from the reputation of the author's previous 
writings, and it displays, in particular, a know- 
ledge of the workings of the human heart, and 
a tact in connecting actions with motives, that 
must ever prove highly gratifying to a culti- 
vated imagination, and highly serviceable in 
aiding the scrutiny of our own thoughts, for the 
purpose of giving a proper direction to our 
external conduct 



Consolations in Travel, or the Last Days of a 
Philosopher i by Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
12mo. Murray, London. 

The history of the human mind is the most 
important branch of philosophy ; the volume 
before us presents an important page of this 
history. Sir Humphry Davy appears to have 
possessed the very unusual combination of a 
romantic temperament, with methodical ana- 
lytic perseverance. His attainments in che- 
mistry prove his claim to the latter of these ; 
the volume before us is an indisputable evi- 
dence of the former. In it he has thrown be- 
fore the world the workings of his intellect 
during that period of existence to which we 
all look forward, as to ourselves, with awe, 
and as to others, with intense sympathy : the 
period when we feel reluctantly conscious that 
we are about to close one part of our career, 
and equally conscious that we are soon to enter 
on another, concerning the manner of which 
we believe much, but know nothing. 

The book before us was evidently written at 
the time now described* when the soul was 
quivering on the beam between the two states 
of existence. If our sympathies be excited, if 
our inteUectual curiosity be stimulated, to ana- 
lyse the workings of the human soul at such a 
period, when developed even in the most de- 
graded being who expiates his crimes upon a 
scaffold, and thereby attracts thousands of 
spectators to a scene where the feelings of hu- 
manity are suspended, for a time, by the work* 
ings of the most intense curiosity, how much 
more powerfully must the enlightened mind 
be drawn to scrutinize the opening afforded by 
a book bice this, for seeing how a highly in- 
formed, a deeply thinking, a philosophic mdi- 
vidual, prepares himself for tiie awful transi- 
tion to a new and enduring state of existence ? 

These we conceive to be the feelings which 
a book written under the circumstances of tlia 
present volume roust excite : the gratification 
afforded by the indulgence of thot!>e feelinga 
will b^ heightened by the information arising, 
independently of such considerations, from a 
work, known to be the last, of the greatest 
chemist of the age. 

We have attributed to Sir Humphry Davy 

romantic temperament j the book ju^tilics 
before I left Naples; and I regarded this grassy | us : it seems to bay, had I not been a chemist. 
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I would have been a poet -. it is philosophical, 
but it b the poetry of philosophy. The illu- 
sions of a highly wrought imagination are so 
intimately blended with the conclusions of pro- 
found investigation, that, we confess, we have 
found it in many passages difficult, and in 
some impossible, to unravel their mysterious 
combination. 

- The very table of contents confirms our in- 
ference. The woiic b thrown into dialogue 
focm, an arrangement which, though frequently 
employed by the most admired writers of classic i 
antiquity, and recently revived by a justly cele- 
brated Engbsh author, b generally considered as 
by no means the best fitted for communicating 
information, or for exciting or maintaining at- 
tention. The dramatb persona are, the writer 
himself, and two of hb niends ; one, a Roman 
^Catholic, the other, bred a Calvinbt, but with 
no small dash of freethinking in hb composi- 
tion, having imbibed sentiments verging upon 
scepticbm, our author telb us, at a northern 
university in Britam — both, however, philoso- 
phers. With them Js introduced, in the pro- 
gress of tlie work, a fourth character, named 
" The Unknown," who, though he makes his 
entrance in the middle of the drama, becomes, 
like many other dramatic characters, the hero 
of the ensuing scenes. 

The first dialogue b entitled " The Vision," 
and b, as its name implies, the representation 
of a vision, seen, or supposed to be seen, by 
the author, when left alone by his friends, un- 
der peculiarly exciting circumstances, amidst 
the ruins of the Colossum at Rome. The 
Colosseun^ of itself sufficient to rabe a host 
of powerful associations in a highly cultivated 
mind, leads the writer to a train of thinking 
on the progress of humanity, through its va- 
rious stages of civilization. These are succes- 
sively poujtrayed, in a series of scenic displays, 
presented to his imagination by an invbible 
being. The machinery of the vbion, or dream, 
is extremely inartificial, strongly resembling (if 
we may be allowed to sink, like Homer, into a 
very low-lived comparbon,) the device of the 
raree-show man, who pulls a string, and pre- 
sents a new picture. Nor are the scenes 
themselves of peculiarly striking novelty or 
incident. At length, however, the spirit leads, 
Und the philosopher follows, into the regions 
of pure unreality. They quit our mundane 
sphere, and are borne together to the extreme 
Hmits of the planetary world. Here we must 
adopt the writer's words; for his own language 
alone can do justice to hb thoughts. 

'< The voice ceased, and I app^bred in 
dark, deen, and cold cave, of which the waUs 
t!^ the Colosnum fbnned the boundary. From 
above, a bright and rosy light broke into thb 
cave, so that whibt below all was daik, above 
all was bright, and illuminated with gl^ry. 
teemed possessed at thb moment of a new 
sense, and felt that the light brought with it 
a* genial warmth ; odom^ like those of the 
oiost balmy flowers appeared to fill the air, and 
the sweetest sounds of music absorbed my 
sense of hearinc^ ; my limbs had a new light- 
ness given to them, so that I seemed to rise 
from the earth, and gradually mounted into 
the bright luminous ahr, leaving behind me the 
dark and cold cavern, and the ruins with which 
it was strewed. .Language b inadequate to 
describe what I felt in rising continually up- 
wards through thb bright and luminous at- 
mosphere ; Lhad not, as is generally the case 
witli penonft in dreams of tl^ kind> imagined 



to myself wings, but I rose gradually and se- 
curely as if I were myself a part of th9 ascend- 
ing column of light. By degrees thb luminous 
atmosphere, which was difiused over the whole 
of space, became more circumscribed, and ex- 
tended only to a limited spot around me. I 
saw through it the bright blue sky, the moon, 
and stars, and I passed by them as if it were 
in m V power to touch them with my hand ; I 
beheld Jupiter and Saturn, as they' appear 
i through our best telescopes, but stBl more 
magnified, all the moons and belte of Jupiter 
being perfectly distinct, and the double ring 
of Saturn appearing in that state in which I 
have heard Herschel often exprew a wbh he 
could see it. It seemed as if I was on the 
veige of the solar system, and my moving 
sphere of light now appeared to pause. I 
^ain heard the low and sweet voice of the 
Genius, which said, < You are now on the 
verge^ your own system : will you go further, 
or return to the earth T I replied, < I have 
left an abode which b damp, dreary, dark, and 
cold ; I am now in a place where all b life, 
light, and enjoyment; show roe, at least, before 
I return, the elimpse which you promised me 
of those superior mteUectual natures, and the 
modes of their being and their enjoyments.' 
< There are creatures far superior,* said the 
Genius, < to any idea your imagination can 
form in that part of the system now before you, 
comprehending Saturn, hb moons, and rings ; 
I wUl carry you to the verge of the immense 
atmosphere of thb planet. In that space you 
will see sufficient to wonder at, and mr more 
than with your present organization, it would 
be possible for me to make you understand.* 
I was again in motion, and again almost as 
suddenly at rest. I saw below me a surface 
infinitely diversified, something like that of an 
immense glacier covered with large columnar 
masses, which appeared as if formed of glass, 
and from which were suspended rounded tonus 
of various sizes, which, if they had not been 
transparent, I might have supp<Med to be fruit. 
From what appeared to me to be analagous 
to masses of bright blue ice, streams of the 
richest tint of rose-colour or pui^Ie burst forth 
and flowed intobasins, forming lakes or seas 
of the same colour. Looking through the at- 
mosphere towards the heavens, I saw brilliant 
ue clouds of an azure colour, that reflected 
ight of the sun, which' had to my eyes an 
entirely new aspect, and appeared smiJler, as if 
seen through a dense blue mist I saw mov- 
ing on the surface below me, immense masses, 
the forms of which I find it impossible to de- 
scribe ; they had systems for locomotion similar 
to those of'^ the morse or sea-horse, but I saw, 
with great surprise, that they moved from 
place to place by six extremely thin membranes, 
which they used as wings. Their colours were 
varied and beautifnl, but principally azure and 
rose-colour; I saw numerous convolntions of 
tubes, more analagous to the trunk of the ele- 
phant tJian to any thing else I can imagine, 
occupying what I supposed to be the upper parts 
of the body, and my feeling of astonbhment 
almost becfune one of disgust, from the pecu- 
liar character of the ofKCkns of these singular 
beings ; and it was with a species of terrror 
that I saw one of them mounting'upwards, 
apparently flying towards those opaque clouds 
which I have before mentioned. ' I know 
what your feelings are,* said the Genius : * yon 
want analogies, and all the elements of know- 
ledge, to comprehend the scene before you. 



You are in the same state in which a fly 
would be, whose microscopic eye was changed 
for one similar to that of man ; and you are 
whoUy unable to associate what you now aee 
with your former knowledge. But, thoee be- 
ings who are before you, and who appear 
to you almost as imperfect in their fanrtioiis as 
the zoophytes of the pc^ar sea, to which they 
are not unlike in their apparent orgmnii»tiott 
to yonr eyes, have a sphere of sens&lity and 
intMlectnai «n|oyinent for superior to thai of 
the inhabitants of your earth ; each of those 
tubes which appears like the trunk of an de- 
phant, b an oigan of peculiar motion or sensa- 
tion. They have many modes of perceptioa 
of vdiich you are wholly ignorant, at the same 
time that their sphere of vision b infinitely 
more extended than yours, and their organs of 
touch fiyr more perfect and exquisite.* ** 

Here we must break ofi^. The continuation 
b equally animated, equally imaginative, as 
what we have selected, but too long for an ex- 
tract. Hb guide ciurries him through the 
cometary system, and concludes with an account 
of tiie sensations and enjoyments of spiritml 
beings like itsdf. <* There is,** it says, « one 
sentiment or passion, which the monad, or 
spiritual essence, carries with it into ali its 
stages of being, and which, in these happy and 
elevated creatures, b conUnually exalted, the 
love *of knowledge, or of inteUectnal power, 
which is, in fact, in its ultimate and nuwt per- 
fect development, the love of infinite wisdom 
and unbounded power, or the love of God.** 

<< Wt are likewise in progression, Imt we 
see and know something of the plans of infinite 
wisdom ; we feel the personal presence of thmi 
supreme Deity which you only imagine ; to 
you belong faith, to us knowledge; and our 
greatest delight results from the conviction that 
we are lights kindled by his light, and that u-e 
belong to hb substance. To obey, to love, to 
wonder, and adore, form our relations to the in- 
finite InteUigence. We feel hb laws are tkose 
of eternal justice, and that they govern all 
things, from the most glorious inteUectonl 
natures belonging to the sun and fixed stara to 
the meanest spark of life animatiugan ntom 
crawling in the dust of your earth. We know 
all things begin from, and end in, hb everiaetingr 
essence, the cause of causes, the power ^ 
powers. 

^ The low and sweet voice ceased ; it «p- 
peered as if I had fallen suddenly upon the 
earth, but there ■ was a bright light before me, 
and I heard my name londh'- called ; the ynsAx^ 
was not of my intellectual guide — the gBBitta 
before me was my servant bearing a flaniheaH 
in hb hand. He told me he had been sbm th- 
ing me in vain amongst the ruins, that the 
carri ag e' had been waiting for me nborve on 
hour, and that he had left «. laigenurty of my 
friends assemUed m the Mattb F- ." 

Hie second dialegne W entitled 
ecmnected with the Vision in the Colo 
and is, as ito name indicates, a kind -of 
mentsuryon that magnificent and ext^HMrdimay 
display of philosophic enthusiasm. It » by no 
means eqtial in interest to that of the Vnnoa 
itself, being chiefly engrossed with discmsiona 
on the nature and differences of the two ffrent 
branches of Christianity, the Robmui Ga&olic 
and the Refonned Churdtes, intermixed with 
theories on other pmnts of religion, both na- 
tural and revealed, in which the same qttrit of 
imaginative invention, though embed by tha 
solenudty of the subject, occuioBnlly bnnka oou 
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The third dialogue is called, from the name 
of the person introduced into it, « The Un- 
kiio\ni,** a character mysterious and eocen- 
trie, but not, as might be inferred from the 
nature of the former dialogues, sttpematumL 
** His dresa waa very peculuir, ahaaost that of 
an ecclesiastic, but coarse and %kt ; and there 
WIS a laiigfe, soiled, white hat on tJbe ground 
beside him, on which was fastened a p$grim*s 
eedde-shell, and there was suspended round 
his neck a kmg enamelled ph£j, like those 
found in the Greek tombs, and it was attached 
to a rosary of coarse beads." 

Hie aoeoant giivn by this singular character 
ef ths eaose that indnrad him to cany about 
him these aSisctedly eccentric ornaments, and 
the use they were to liim, are extremely natu- 
nl, and we dare say quite true : 

** I was passing thitiugh France in the reign 
of Niipcdeony by the pec^iar priTilege granted 
to a efayan, on my road into Italy. I ha(i just 
returned fitmi the Holy Land, and had in my 
powoBsion two or three of the rosaries which 
Are 8fAd to pilgrims at Jerusalem as having 
been suspended in the Holy sepulchre. Pius 
VIL was then in imprisonment at Fontain- 
bleau. By a special favour, on the plea of my 
retom from the Holy Land, I obtained per- 
mision to see this venerable and illustrious 
pontiff. I carried with me onetof my rosaries. 
m received me with great kindness ; I ten- 
dered my services to execute any commissions, 
not political ones, he might think fit to entrust 
me with in Italy, informing him that I was an 
Englishman ; he expressed his thanks, but de- 
clmed troubung me. I told him I was just 
returned from the Holy Land, and bowing 
with great humility, offered to him my rosary 
finom the holy sepulchre ; he received it with a 
anile, touched it with his lips, ghve his bene- 
diction over it, and returned it into my hands, 
npposmg of course that I was a Roman 
Cath6lic. I had meant to present it to his 
Holiness; but the blessing he had bestowed 
upon it, and the touch of his lips, made it a 
precious relic to me, and I restored it to my 
neck, round which it has ever since been sus- 
pended. He asked me some unimp<niant 
questions respecting the state of the Chnstians 
at Jerusalem ; and on a sudden, turned the 
sobjeet, much to my surprise, to the destruction 
of the French in lUissisl, and in an exceedingly 
low tone of voice, as if afraid of. being over* 
heard, he said, * The nefas has Ions been tri^ 
UQplumt over thefas^ but I do not doubt that 
the balanoe of thmas.is even now restoring, 
that God will Tindicate his church, clear his 
poDuted altars, and establish society upon ito 
penaanent basis of justice and faith ; we shall 
BMei again— adieu !* and he gave me his pater- 
"■al M ea ai ng. It waa eighteen montha after this 
interview, that I ^ went out with almoat tha 
vhoie pcnulation of Rome, to receive and 
WiicooM toe triumpnal entry of this illustrious 
&ther of Uie church into his capital He 
^ borne on the shoulders of the moat dis- 
tinguished artists, headed by Canova ; and 
never sludl Lforget the enthusiasm with which 
1m was reeiHvedy it is impossible to describe Uie 



tears streaming from the eyes of almost all the 

women about me, many of them were sobbing 

hysterically, and old men were weeping as ijf 

they had been children. I pressed my rosary 

to my breast on this occasion, and repeatedly 

touched with my lips, that part of it which had 

received thd kiss of the most venerable pontiff. 

I preserve it with a kind of hallowed feeling as 

the memorial of a man, whose sanctity, firm- 
ness, meekness and benevolence are an honour 

to his church and to human-nature ; and it has 

not only been useful to me, by its influence 

upon my own mind, but it has enabled me to 

give ^eftisure toothers, and has, I believe, been 

sometimes beneficial in insuring my personal 

safety. J have often gratified the peasants 

of Apulia and Calabria by presenting them to 

kiss a rosary irom the holy sepulchre which had 

been hallowed by the touch of the lips and be- 
nediction of the pope ; and, it has been even 

respected by and procured me a safe passage 

through a party ot brigands who once stopped 

me in the passes of the Appennines." 

The third dialogue contains a discussion on 

the primary formation of the globe, as dedud- 

ble from geological observations, which, inte- 
resting as it is when treated of by a writer 

who has paid so much attention to such inqui- 
ries, is rendered more so by the comparison 
drawn between it and the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and by the observations on the 
means of harmonizing the apparent inconsisten- 
cies of the two systems. 

In the fourth dialogue, which is styled 

Proteus, or Immortality, f^om the name of a 
very singular and scarce animal, endowed with 
equal powers of existence in water and land, but 
which has only been found in subterraneous 
abodes, we are led into further disquisitions re- 
lative to our own existence, deduced from the 
analogies of the natural objects around us. — 
The fifth, the " Chemical Philosopher," is a 
defence of the philosophy of chemistry. This 
has, on reflection, afforded us the greatest plea^ 
sure of any of these essays, because in it the. 
writer divests himself, in a great degree, of £he 
earb of mysticism in which he is too frequently 
involved, and assumes the character of advocate 
of a department of science that may proudly 
boast of him as its champion. 

The si^h and coticluding dialogue, which 
assumes the unmeaning name of *< Fola,** from 
a town of that name in Istria, where the scene 
of. conversation is laid, is inferior to all the rest : 
it is a discwsion on the nature of time* It con- 
cludes wit^ a aentunent that brings the mind 
forcibly back to what we have described in the 
commencement of these observations, as being 
the supposed state of mind in the writer when 
expressmjg it. 

« Your history,** says one of the speakers in woridngs of passionate joy, sorrow, fear, h<^^ 
the dialogue, « of the laws of the inevitable ^d love. The mild magnificence and beauti- 



quetice of that will, are perfectly and uaalter^ 
ably bahmced. Newton seemed to apprehend, 
that in the laws of the planetary motions^ 
there was a principle which would ultimately 
be the cause of the destruction of the system* 
Laplace by pursuing and refihing the prind* 
pies of oiir great philosopher, has proved, that 
what aj^ared sources of disorder, are in fact 
the perfecting machinery of the system, and 
that the prindj^e of conservation is as eternal 
as that of motion. "•«- And again, in the sentence 
which stands in its proper place, as the conchi* 
sioQ of this very extraordinary series of essays-* 
** Time is almoat a human word and change 
entirely a human idea ; in the system of nature 
we should rather say progress than change^ 
The sun appears to sink in the ocean in dark«- 
ness, but it rises in another hemisphere ; the 
ruins of a dty fiidl, but they are often UMd t» 
form mora magnificent structures as at Rome ; 
but, even when they are destroyed, so as to 
produce only dust, nature asserts her empire 
over them, and the vegetable world rises in 
constant youth, and, hi a period of annual suc- 
cessions, by the labciurs of man providing food, 
vitality and beauty upon the wiecks of monu- 
mento which were once raised for purposes 
of glory, but which are now applied to objecta 
of utility.*' 

We have sketched from this little volume, 
what we conceive will give our readers some 
insight into its character ; but it must be read to- 
be truly enjoyed, and the perusal will, we con- 
ceive, amply repay the trouble, for though it 
contains matter from some of which sober 
reason must dissent as extravagant, and al- 
most bordering on the absurd, yef even the 
aberrations are those of a highly gifted, a phi* 
lanthropic and a deeply reflecting mind. The 
opinions and observations on dreams are par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

Twelve Dramatic Sketches, founded on the 
Pastoral Poetry of Scotland. By W. M. 

Hetherington, A. M. 12mo. pp. 275. 

Edinburgh : Constable and Co.; and Hurst 
and Chance, London. 

This little book has been some time pid)lished^ 
yet it is very little, if at all known, though it de- 
serves to be well-known. The volume is fiill of 
poetry, and rural repose, and sober piety ; it ia 
mtended to illustrate the character of the 
Scottish peasantry, end it does so most snc- 
ceasfuUy, whilst it naturally places that cha> 
racter in the most amiable and favourable light, 
though not an overstrained or fisncifiil one. 
We quite 6gTee with the author, that those eritica 
are very far beside the mark who assert that coun^ 
try life is of necessity exduded from all the deeper 
woridngs of J ■* — '- - — '- * 



fill repose of nature, seem to us admirably fitted 
to produce and dierish a poetical temperament, 
and if we allow the natural objects with which 
the dwellers among the green pastures and the 
lofty nlountains are perpetually conversant, to 
be sublime, and beautiful, our next step must 



destruction of material forma, recalls to my 
memory, our discussion at AdeLsberg. The 
changes of the material universe are in har- 
mony with those which belong to the human 
, body, and which you suppose to be the frame \ 
or machinery of the sentient prindple. Mayi' 

we not venture to imagine, that the visible and be to confess, that their comparisons, meta- 
of triumph and' of rapture sent up to, tangible world, with which tve are acquainted phors and allegories should be so likewise ; for, 
'heaven hy every voice. And when he gave by our sensations, bears the same relation to the! as Sir William Jones reminds us, in his Essay 
his benedictioii to the people, there was an uni* divine and infinite Intelligence, that our or- 1 on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations, « au al- 
ycraal proateatite, a aobbingand marks of emo-'gans bear to o^r mind ; — ^with this only differ- . legory is a string of metaphors, a metaphor is a 
tions of Joy almoat like the bursting of the ence, that in the changes of the diyine .system,* short simile, and thb 6 nest similes are di*aM'ni'rom 
heart; I beards every where arouAd me, cries there is n^ decays there being in the order of| natural objects." Above all, there is in the still 
of < the holy Father, the most h<dy Father, thlnga a ,perfect unity, and all the powers yet cheerful solitudes of the country, more of 
his restoration is the work of God;* I saw springing from oiio will, and being a conso , pcaccj of fearful innocence and pure reli|^iou. 
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and therefore, more of the elements of true 
poetry, as well as of true happiness, than can be 
found elsewhere. Let us see how this theory 
isreduoedtojpracticebyMr. Hetherington. The 
first of the Dramatic Sketches is entitied Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray. These two young ladies 
were both very handsome, and were most at- 
tached friends ; while the former was on a visit 
to the latter, the plague broke out in the 
year 1666, in order to avoid which they built 
themselves a bower about three quarters of a 
mile west from Ljrnedoch, in a very retired 
and romantic place, called Bumbraes, on the 
side of Brauchie-bum. Here they lived for 
some time ; but the plaeue raging with great 
fury, they caught the imection, it is said, from 
a young gentleman who was in love with them 
both, and here they died. Their burial place is 
about half a mile from the present house of 
Lynedoch, whence the Old oong : — 

'* Betsy Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa bonnie lasses ; 
They Dinet a bower on von bum brae. 

And toeeket it owre wi' rashes." 

In a scene in a sweetly-wooded glen, on the 
banks of Brauchie-Bum, near their bower, 
Drummond, the lover, is introduced, conver- 
sing with the two young ladies on a still sum- 
mer evening ; he professeshimself alover of the 
romantic, and he is asked what he means by 
this romance of which he is so ardent an ad- 
mirer ; what follows is a part of his reply : — 

" Suppose a youth 
Of stronff soul, uncormpted mind^ high heart. 
And feelings, uke the universal air, 
Erobradnr all things! See him when the Mom, 
Blushing in her own consdons beanty, comes. 
Like a fair bride, to meet her lord, proud Noon ; 
A holy rapture rises in his breast. 
And glows along each nerre, till his whole tnme 
Feela like a flower expanding in the sun I 
This is romantic !— be it so !— If, then. 
He scarce can bear to brush the diamond dews 
From the green grass, and picks his wary steps 
Lest he should crush the wiId.flower, could he bear. 
In deed, or word, or thcmght, to do foul wrong 
• To man. his mortal brother ? When the sun 
Rides high in the mid-heaven, in some deep glen, 
Where rocks project, and mossy caverns yawn, 
llirough tangling brushwood all alone he strays. 
Listening the brawUngs of the rippling brook, 
Mix'd with the intermittent song of birds 
Hid in their shady covert ; o'er ms mind 
Light falls the veUy calm of purest peace,— 
(Peace with his ovyn soul ana with all the world,) 
An*i li'Vf\ .^1 i»n to its U'lwt ^xiAt^nrf^^s ■ 
givr^'t r.iif/iUi( lird-, iFPii. ujiL ihiir bloomy 

Atid thut luir ftopiilfirn, by Xaturi'V hAOd 
111 ljtvi*h I hiu-irjH iirf uy d* thi? fltiwry tribe ; 
nil hi- ht-ttjrt ln'iiVitH JiiTnluiitarv *\tniii 
Of irraJitucki hi llial iM^rjrgnant Power 

Inn [i<v ■ii iio^f >M»''"in \i;inth with tlie ^xcfisi 

uf MJl.r*'ri iii(i(r M'lt^fMl i [ li'-^., 

or fricadhbjp with die iMiivi>r<iiil MfiEln?r, 
C'rarny nil hn flia-r fi'iHlntr^, and inipriiun 
Hiji r-rud in thiit diirt dnii^Hnn S^^ff, frvr k11 
Hi^ littlr' piiltr> i^iUUD ihjit u i>rdthi|e^ toll f or P— 
Or "c*!" hjin ^rln'ii the? Ismuld hund o? tvtii 
r«Mt^ widv h(?r shMoHv muiitle (>>r tlnj plain, 
tymmn^ il^ /oltb i^rmlditity ii|i Ihi; hlllA, 
Ah dRv^t di'[»fLrtii]f^ ln^trf fH<ip«. hwhj-^ 
,'. And ofw^, *oft n^Hii ijiiitiirs pv<pninjf prayer 
Whf»n by Uor ti-tiAt*r mtirhiTS stld*/ the kl * 
FUl ftll tri*' nir wUh fit^ii!4«^ »f ppuilfT Itfe^ 
IBvrntilt a »yn]|)iitli'^tlr uinLsturp flo«tM 
t>T(T th*^ *i>i\iiii M'andcf^r'fl peii*;lvepy(*r 
Atid O!' the i]S|,'ht roiii)!!-i nnt wnl star by star 
Ktiklndlira It^ I'tuniul lamp »n high. 
Beiir4i»Diiig thr hdavenwArd trarpUer to the 
Of ^v(?Hju?tlii^ ptfan% niLcL bliiM*-, and love: 
Oh I bo IV th*^ wurlil,, «aid jiJI 3ti m^^an parsoHa, 
. If4 'OiDpty plt^aHUT^Af «Liid dohoAiug paMiodB, 
Sink intii uiti-T \n6\^\M*:unvp^ 
Till tbi^ riilurtfisl fjuril Hpii|-iu< varthly tk4» 
Add Mrlth naniphif^ mrd^jur nsaspert* 
It A lienvr'nl^ liirth, and KiuriDUv dtM^tliiy t 
Kmi thin 1* t*"nji'd womMitie !-^pt>t>f divrplte 
Thjit irrnvt'llji];^ nUn4-< fll-iitAy, sri»lTm^ in vain 
At piimvnd ruptnrutuN di>'tietitv., far, l»r 
n*'yfMid iht'ir fy-cblf* mnipr**ht*njiioTi *, Qof 
\v CHicir drj)pi<»Fm of niyHti^riitiUi natnn?, 
, Aodl bide yuur liUlpjt»i I Guj df ml^v had nu>U ^ 



For verieat trash I Oo, herd among ttie crowd 
Of Mammon's slaves ! Let not your steps be found 
Insulting the mi^estic solitudes. 
Where uncootaminated minds yet hold 
Loftv and solemn converse— through the love. 
The Deauty, and the grandeur which pervade 
And o'er-inform the universe— with Vum 
The omnipotent, all.merciful Creator I '* 

Again, when Bessy Bell feels that the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness hath struck 
her with its baneful influence, and disclosea 
her apprehensions to her friend, the following 
dialogue ensues : — 



Kay, say not so I 

fvaik a little 



M.Grav. 
Come witn ms noi , 
The fresh air will revive you. 

B.Bea. Never, Mary! 

The fresh, tree air, the flowers upon the fields. 
The song of birds, the music of clear brooks. 
The mighty voice of winds, the boundless cope 
Of the blue sky, the glorious light of day. 
No more can kindle up the ecstatic firee 
Of fervency, and hope, and love in me. 
As they were wont, till the strong rapture cast 
llie sense of sickness from my languid frame— 
The hand of death is on me. 

M. Gray. Droop not yet ! 

One eflbrt more, and yon may yet throw off 
This fit of faintiieaa. 

B. BeU. Mary, lay me down. 

And place my head that I may see the light. 
And least my dying eyes, whfle they wax dun. 
With a few glimpses more ot lovely Nature. 
Now I am easier I thank you. my sweet iHend ; 
And leave me for n little :— tnere are thoughts 
And oommoningB between tlie sonl and Hun 
Who gave it and recalls, that have their course 
Freesiin utter solitude. Meanwhile 
The open air will do you good. 
(While Mar^rHirMtoamoAerpartoftheeotiatret 
out of her righL the rt mamefor a while m eitaU 
prwfeTt then ihtdjf opens her eyes, and endea- 
mmn to look around,) 

How weak. 
How very weak I am ! Sure death is near. 
Oh ! little do they know of death, who crowd 
Thousands of gloomy, dreadful images. 
All ghastly and abhorrent, into one 
Dark form, and call the fearful phantom Death t 
It is a messenger from Heaven, and bound 
Upon an errand of eternal peace. 
Even now, methinks I faintly hear its call. 
Like the uncertain sound of distant music. 
I come, I come I Farewell, sweet Mary Oray. 
M. Grm. Not yetl not yet I Oh I stay a Uttle 
whfle. 
And take me with you ! 

B. BeU. What I retnm*d again P 

My kind attentive nurse I Methinks *tis dark :~ 
Tell me, is the sky curtained with deep clouds ? 
M. Gray. There's not a cloud in all the sunny 
dome. 
And not a breath to stir the quivering leaf 
Of the light aspen : all creation sleeps 
In smiling, blissful, sabbatlulike repose. 
B. Bell *Tis strange I I've oftsn thought that I 
could wish 
To die on such a day as yon describe ; 
And now Heaven grants my prayer : Come nearer. 
And let me look once more on that dear face 
Ere mine eyes close for ever : let me feel 
Thy hand.— Alas I it trembles and it bums I 
And thou hast sacrificed thy life for me I 
And who will tend thy death-bed f Oh, this is 
Indeed the bitterness of death I 

M. Gray. Oh! calm 

Thy mind. Let no regretftil thoughts of me 
Shake thy life's ebbing sands. A 11 will be well. 
I'm not ill yet ; and if 1 should be so, 
'Us from the infection in the general air. 
And not from tending you that I have caught it 
Why do you shrink and shudder so P 
B. Bed. I see 

Yon sick and comfortless :— no tender hand 
To smooth your pillow, to support your head. 
To moisten your parch 'd lips ! Oh I how my soul 
Shudders with gnef and horror at the se^el 
M. Gray. Where is your trust in Providence? 
Canyon — 
You, whose oalm hopes bsTe ersr been reposed 
InunovaUyoo Him who can sopport,— 
Can yon permit despondency to seise 
Your soul in sudi a moment? Think on Him, - 
And on his gradoos word I 

B. BeU. Thank yon, dear friend! 

Dearer, if possible, than ever now. 
My hopes are all restored ; and I can leave ' 
Both yovr fate and ray own to Him who knsws 
Our wants, and will supply them." 

We shall only add part of the first scene of 
the Snow Storm, the last of the sketches in 
the volume : — 



T%e Moor. (Admmced WbUer.f 
Willis and Cbabus. 

mi CharUel Where are ye^ Charlie? RMt a 
bit ! 
I cannot move another step ! 

Char. Cheer op! 

•We'll soon be through the deepest wreath, aad then 
The worst is past 

WiL Wherearewe? Notafoot 

Of the wild waste is Uke itself; the hills 
Are scoop'd and roundod into thousand shapes 
They never were before ; the very streams 
Are buried fifty fathoms deep ; tiie glens 
Smooth 'd up by the white ruin. Lost, <A lost f 

Char. Come, come, you must not thus despond ; 
The wind may soon abate. 

Wil. It may ; but long mre then 

We shall have ceased to feel it 



Char. ZAndb.2 (Row Ms face 

Is changed! His strength aad 8eir..flaanmi 

gone. 
Unless I can awake his fienrt, I fear 
All's over with him I) This will never do I 
To yield ere we have woW begun ! Will this 
Find and secure our flocks f 

WiL Our flocks! 



i ars 



Flocks, said ye ?— the gudema»-they*re buried deep. 
Poor things f 

Char. Poor things, indeed! Where are they now? 
f No, no, this will not do ! he minds me not ! 
I'll touch another chord.) How did you leave 
Your poor sick child this morning ? And your wife. 
Is she well? 

WU. Child !— Ay, that's my Fanny ! O ! 
The patient little sufferer ! Yes, she will- 
She will recover ! Death will never crop 
My Uttle moorland fiowret in its bud! 
Luty's strong prayers wiU mount before the throne. 
And bring down health and bliss ! ShaU we go on 
And seek our flocks ? 

Char. Do you feel strong again ? 

Or shaU we rest a Uttle longer here r 

WiL Rest! No. let us move on ! Alas! I feel 
Weak, very weak I Here must I stay aad die ! 

Gutr. But did your Uttle Fanny seem indeed 
Better this morning ? 

WiL Fanny ! my dear child ! 

Yes, she is better! While my Lucy sought 
My plaid, I knelt beside her bed, and gased 
On the sweet infant's face. Her brow was calm, — 
Pale, but auite calm ; her eyes were closed ; but life 
Shone fresh through their transparent coverings ; 
Her cheek was peaceful, and her gentle breath 
Raised her fair bosom mildly. healUifully, — 
No pain disturbing her soft sleep :— I touch *d 
With lightest kiss her silent Up, and thank'd 
The grwHous Being, who aloue ran give 
Repose to suffering mortals ! Shall we yet 
Meet, and together praise him ? O ! no, no ! 
My UmbR are powerle»««, and my heart is sick I 
Charlie, what can we do ? 

Char. Trust in that voice 

That stills the tempest !— in that mighty hand 
That snatch 'd his doubting foUower from the wmve I 
And strong in him go forth, surmounting all 
Our present dangers ! 

WtL Yes, in Him I trust 

For future bliss, but not for longer life. 
For I bethink me nqw, that yesterday. 
About this very hour. — ^my soul had been 
Sad for my Fanny's illness,— while I sat 
And eyed the fair horixon's verge, where glared 
The weather-gleam, and loom'd tne coming storm* 
Sudden a trance of rapture fiU'd my breast — 
A passion of ethereal bliss !— My soul 
Seem'd bom into a new existence! — All 
Was one wild whirl of speechless extacy. 
'Twas a foretaste of deaflt ! And see ! see! see ! 
Look there ! my Fanny ! O ! thou angeUform, 
Take, take me with thoe ! Lay thy holy hand 
Upon my brow, and shade these burning glories! — 
I come, I come !— 

(Staggers forwmrd, and faUe d^imgr- ) 

In conclusion, we can honestly recommend 
the perusal of this Tolume to the admirers of 
pure and simple pastoral poetry. 



Adventures in the Rifle Brigade^ m the Pem»^ 
suUf France, and the NeAerUmds'yJrom 1809 
to 1815. By Captain J. Kincaid. — Liondon, 
J. and 1^. Boone. 

This is a book which sets litenvY crilicisni 
altogether at defiance, both Tirtuaily and in 
tenns. The author powders aloiw in a belter- 
skelter, scatter-brained way, with his rifle in 
one hand, and a pen in the other, with wbich 
latter he jots down his observations just in the 
order and phraseology he might be suppoaed to 
utter them, y\yk yoce^ to a brother officer as 
wild as himself. The result is, a persooal i 
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mtrre of the^writier, busd ventures and feelings, 
taymgs and doings, from the Peninsular cam- 
IMign of 1810, to «be battle of Waterloo, so 
exceedingly grapldc and lirely, though trifling, 
abrupt and odd, as to make us feel as if we 
had read the writer^ private letters to some in- 
timate friend at hcmie, who had let us com- 
pletely into the confidence of the dashing young 
rifleman. But our readers must judge by sam- 
ple, fbk*, as we have said, a formal review 
«-ou1d be ridiculous ; on reaching Figuera, the 
captain thus inditeth : » 

** Our men were lodged for the night in a 
huiere barn, and the officers billeted m town, 
^iine chanced to be on tlia house of a mad- 
woman, whose extraordinary appearance I never 
shall forget. Her petticoats scarcely reached 
to the knee, and all above the lower part of 
the bosom v^as bare ; and though she locAced to 
be not more than middle aged, her skin seemed 
as if it had been regularly prepared to receive 
the impression of her last will and testament ; 
her head was defended by a chevauz-de-frise of 
black wiry hair, which pointed fiercely in every 
direction, while her eyes looked like two burnt 
holes in a blanket. I had no sooner opened 
the door than she stuck her arms a-kimbo, and, 
opening a mouth, which stretched from ear to 
ear, she b^an vociferating * bravot br(tvi8nmo /* 

« Being a stranger alike to the appearance 
ind the manners of the natives, I thought it 
powible that the former might have been no- 
thing out. of the common run ; and concluding 
that she was overjoyed at seeing her country 
re-enforced, at that perilous moment, by a fel- 
low upwards of six feet high, and thinking it 
necessary to sympathize in some degree in her 
patriotic feelings, I began to * bravo* too; 
but as her second shout ascended ten degrees, 
and kept increasing in that ratio, until it 
amounted to absolute frenzy, I faced to the 
right-about, and, before our tite^-tite had 
Luted the brief space of three quarters of a 
minute, I disappeared, with all possible haste, 
her terrific yells vibrating in my astonished ears 
I long after I had turned the comer of the street ; 
I nor did I feel perfectly at ease until I found 
myself stretched on a bundle of straw in a cor- 
ner of the bam occupied by the men. 

** We proceeded, next morning, to join the 
anny ; and, as our route lay through Uie city 
of O^bra, we came to the magnanimous re- 
Eolution of providing ourselves with all manner 
of comforts and eqnipmtonts for the campaign 
on our arrival there ; but. When we entered it, 
at the end of the second day, our disappoint- 
ment was quite eclipsed bv astonishment at 
finding ourselves the only liyinfi' things in a 
rity, which ought to have been nimished with 
twenty thousand souls. 

*< Lord Wellington was then in the course of 
his retreat from the frontiers of Spain to the 
lines of Torres Vedns, and had compelled the 
hihabitanta on the line of march to abandon 
their homes, and to destroy or carry away every 
thii^ that could be of service to the enemy. It 
was a measure that ultimately saved their coim- 
try, though ruinous and distressing to those 
concerned, and on no class of individuals did 
it bear harder, for the moment, than oar own 
httie detadiment, a company of rosy-cheeked, 
diubbed youths, whok^afber three months feed- 
ing on slup's dumplings, were thus thrust, at 
a moment of extreme activity, in the face of an 
•dvanctng foe, supported by a pound of raw 
bee^ drawn every day fresh froii the buUdck, 
and a mooldy b'sctdt. 



« The difficulties we encountered were no- 
thii^ out of the usual course of old campaign- 
ers ; but, untrained and unprovided as I was,*il 
still looked back upon the twelve or fourteen | 
days following the battle of Busaco as the most 
trying I have ever experienced, for we were on 
our 1^ from day-light until daric, in daily con- 
tact with the enemy ; and, to satisfy the 
stomach of an ostrich, I had, as already stated, 
only a pound of beef, a ponnd of biscuit, and 
one glass of rum. A brother-officer was kind 
enough to str^ my boat-cloak and portmanteau 
on the mule carrying his heavy baggage, which, 
on acoonnt of the proximity of the foe, was 
never permitted to be within a day*s march of 

—so that, in addition to my simple uniform, 
my only covering every night was the canopy 
of heaven, firom whence the dews descended so 
refreshingly, that I generally awoke, at the end 
of an hour, chilled, and wet to the skin ; and 
I could only purchase an equal length of addi- 
tional repose by jumping up and ranning about, 
until I acquired a sleeping quantity of warmth. 
Nothing in life can be more ridiculous than 
seeing a lean, lank fellow, start from a pro- 
found sleep, at midnight, and begin lashing 
away at the highland fling, as if St. Andrew 
himself had been playing the bagpipes ; but it 
was a measure that 1 very often had recourse 
to, as the cleverest method of producing heat. 
In short, though the pmdent general may 
preach the propriety of light baggage in the 
enemy's presence, I will ever maintain that 
there is marvellous small personal comfort in 
travelling so fast and so lightly as I did. 

" The Portuguese farmers will tell you that 
the beauty of their climate consists in their 
crops receiving from the nightly dews the re- 
freshing influence of a summer's shower, and 
that they ripen in the daily sun. But diey are 
a sordid set of rascals ! Whereas / speak with 
the enlightened views of a man of war, and 
say, that it is poor consolation to me, after 
having been deprived of my needful repose, and 
kept all night in a fever, dancing wet and cold, 
to be told that I shall be warm enough in the 
morning ! — it b like frying a person after he 
has been boiled ; and I insisted upon it, that 
if their sun had been milder and their dews 
lighter, that I should have found it much more 
pleasant." 

TIIE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

« From the moment that I joined the army, 
so intense was my desire to get a look at tins 
iUustrious chief, that I never should have for- 

f'ven the Frenchman that had killed me before 
effected it. My curiosity did not remain 
long ungratified ; for, as our post was next the 
enemy, I found, when any thing was to be 
done, that it was his also. He was just such 
a man as I had figured in my mind's eye, and 
I thought that the stranger would betray a 
grievous want of penetration who could not 
•elect the Duke of Wellington from amid five 
hundred in the same uniform. 

** Having now brought myself regulariy into 
the field, imder the renowned Welli^ton, 
should this narrative, by any aeddent, fall into 
thQ hands of others who served there, and who 
maybe unreasonable enoiu^ to expect their 
names to be mentioned in it, let me tell them 
that ihey are most confoundedly mistaken 
E>very man may write a book for himself, if 
he likes, but iMa is mine ; and, as I borrow no 
man*6 story, neithw will I give any man a par- 
tide of credit for his deeds, as I have got so 
littU for my own that I hove none to spare. 



Ndiher wffi I mention any regiment but mr 
own, if I can possibly avoid it — for there is 
none other that I like so much, and none else 
so much deserves it ; for we were the light re- 
giment of the light division, and fired the 
first and last shot in almost every battle, siege, 
and sldrmish, in which the army was engaged 
during the war. 

« In stating the foregoing resolution, how- 
ever, with regard to regiments, I beg to be 
understood as identifying our old and gallant 
associates, the forty-tliird and fifty-second, as 
a part of ourselves, for they bore their share 
in every thinff, and I love them as I hope to 
do my better mdf, (when I come to be divided,) 
wherever we were, they mere ; and although 
the nature of our arm generally gave us more 
employment In the way of skirmishing, yet, 
whenever it came to a pinch, independent of a 
suitable mixture of them among us, we had 
only to look behind to see a line, in which wo 
might place a degree of confidence, almost 
equal to our hopes in heaven ; nor were we 
ever disappointed. There never was a corps 
of riflemen in the hands of such supporters !" 

With the same easy air of modest assurance, 
our worthy man-of-war scatters along through 
merry and moving accidents by flood and fidd, 
and never cracks cry, till he hopes his readers 
have been well entertained, and shuts the book 
after the battle of Waterloo. Surely Cicero 
would never have been fool enough to cry 
cedant arma togce, had he lived in our more ^ 
happy days, and seen the brilliant literary pro- 
ductions of even our second-rate sons of Mars ; 
for our Napiers and Londonderries hawk at, 
and strike down, a higher quarry. 

We remember, though possibly our readers 
do not, a singularly brilliant poem on the Battle 
of Waterloo, also produced by the commander 
of a troop, a certain Captain Hardman, we 
think of the 10th Royal Hussars. Some few 
lines of the exordium of this exquisite effusion, 
made so deep and lasting an impression on our 
heart, that, though years have since rolled by, 
they still live in our memory, and we cannot 
resist the opportunity of affording our readers 
the pleasure of a specimen : 

" To-morrow mornioff. by brenk of day. 
An orderlv dragoon aia rome this way; 
Holla, holla ! he cried, do you hear. 
Is Captain Hardman quartered here P 



He again cried out by words so strong. 
Holla holla there ! 1 am not wrong ; 
Is Adjutant Hardman in the house ? 



If he IS, jon nrast him quickly rouse : 
I left Brussels this mom at half.past two. 



All in confuslou I do assure you. 
The French are advancing very fat . 
Rouse up ! make haste, or we shall Se last : 
-' • >t « * ' * * * " 



You ! get up quickly, and open the, door. 
Before the son sets the cannon may roar. 



Up I Jumped, then rubbed my eyes, 

> you want, dragoon, m 

Here Is a letter. Sir, for you to see : 



But tnoQght the man was telling lies ; 
What do Tou want, dragoon, vnth me ? 



I took the letter, held it in my hand. 
Then dressed, and quickly roosed the band." 

We are far, indeed, from placing the excel- 
lent, though, of course, less elevated proe« 
sketches of Captain Kincaid, au nivemt, with 
the lofty flights of this rhyming trooper; but im 
ndther case would we adviae the indulgent 
reader to dwell with a too hypercritical nicety 
upon the turn of a phrase, such as scampering 
away '< like a shot out of a shovel," or to start 
aside, astonished and dismayed, on hearing the 
captain consign himself, or some other person 
or persons imknown, to the deuce, in very 
unequivocal terms, or announce, in a tone of 
jocular fiamiliarity, the arrival of a brother 
ofllcer in that place which the dean or we never 
mention ' to ears polite j* or, m ahoft, any d 
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tfaote little vioIatioM of mvailing taste, which 
might be reasonably objected to in the works 
t>f professed authors. With these limitations, 
however, we donbt not they will find the 
^ Adventures in the Rifle Bri^^de,** a pleasant, 
rolicking, slapdash sort of journal enough; 
witness the description of the field of Waterloo, 
during and after the battle : 

** I had nerer yet heard of a battle in which 
«vcry body was killed*^ (it is clear the author is 
scandalously ignorant of the well authenticated 
conflict of the Kilkenny cats)*; ** but this seemed 
likely to be an exception, as all were going by 
turns. We got excessively impatient under 
the tame similitude of the latter part of the 
process, and burned with desire to have a last 
thrust at our respective vis-d-vit; for, however 
desperate our aflairs were, we had still the sa> 
tisfaction of seeing that theirs were wor»o. Sir 
John Lambert continued to stand as our sup- 
port, at the head of three ^ood old regiments, 
one dead (the twenty-seventh) and two living 
ones; and we took the liberty of soliciting him 
to ai(l onr views ; but the Duke's orders on that 
head were so very particular that the gallant 
general had no choice. 

" Presently a cheer, which we knew to be 
British, commenced far to the right, and made 
every one prick up his ears ; — it was Lord 
Wellington's long wished-for orders to advance ; 
it gradually approached, growing louder as it 
grew near: we took ifnip by instinct — charged 
through the hedge down upon the old knoll, 
sending our adversaries flying at the point of 
the bayonet. Lord Wellington galloped up to 
us at the instant, and our men began to cheer 
liim ; but he called out '< no cheering, my lads, 
but for\%'ard, and complete your factory !" 

** This movement had carried us clear of the 
smoke ; and, to people who had been for so 
many hours enveloped in darkness, in the midst 
of destruction, and naturally anxious about the 
result of the day, the scene which now met the 
eye conveyed a feeling of more exquisite grati- 
fication than can be conceived. It was a fine 
summer's evening, just before sunset. The 
French were flying in one confused mass. Bri- 
tish lines were seen in close pursuit, and in 
admirable order, as far as the eye could reach 
to the right, whil6 the pl&in to the left was 
filled with Prussians. The enemy made one 
last attempt at a stand on the rising ground to 
our right pf La Belle Alliance ; but a charge 
from General' Adams's brigade again threw 
them itato a state of confusion, which was now 
inextricable, and their ruin was complete. 
ArtiHery, baggage, and evefy thing belonging 
to them, fell into our hands. AfW pursuing 
them until dark, we halted i^ut two miles 
beyond the field ot battle, leaving the Prus^ans 
to follow up the victory. 

« This was the last, the gpreatest, and the 
most uncomfortable heap of glory that I ever 
had a hand in, and may the deuce take me if 
I think that every body waited there to «ee the 
•ad oC it,* otherwise it sever could ha^^e been 
§o troublesome to those who did. We vrtfn, 
take us' all in all« a very bad army. Owt> 
finnign auxiliaries, who constituted more than 
h^ of our numerical strength, with some ex- 
ceptions, were little better than a raw miliUa — 
a body without a soul, or like an inflated pil- 
low, that gives to the touch, and resumes its 
shape again when the pressure ceases — not to 
mention the many who went clMr out of the 
^Id, and were only seen while plundering cfor 
bi^ggage in their retreat* 



** The field of battle, next morning, pre- 
tffnted a frightful scene of carnage ; it seemed 
as if the world had tumbled to pieces, and 
three-fourths of every thing destroyed in the 
wreck. The ground running parmilel to the 
front of where we had stood was so thickly 
strewed with fi^Uen men and horses, that it 
WHS difficult to step clear of their bodies; many 
of the former still alive, and imploring 
tance, which it was not in our power to be- 
stow. 

*< The usual salutation on meeting an ac- 
quaintance ot' another regiment after an action 
WHS to ask who had been hit ? but on this oc- 
casion it was, < Who's alive?' Meeting one, 
next morning, a very little fellow, I asked what 
had happened to them yesterday? < I'll be 
hanged,' says he, * if I know any thing at all 
about the matter, for I was all day trodden in 
t))e mud and galloped over by every scoundrel 
who hod a horse ; and, in short, that I only 
owe my existence to my insignificance.' 

« Two of OUT men, on the morning of the 
19th, lost their lives by a very mehincholy 
accident. They were cutting up a captured 
ammunition-waggon for firewood, when one of 
their swords striking against a nail, sent a spark 
among the powder. When I looked in the 
direction of the explosion, I saw the two poor 
fellows about twenty or thirty feet up in the 
air. On falling to the ground, though lying 
on their backs or bellies, some extraordinary 
eflx)rt of nature, caused by the agony of the 
moment, made them spring from that position, 
five or six times, to the hight of eight or ten 
feet, just as a fish docs when thrown on the 
ground after being newly caught It was so 
unlike a scene in real life that it was impossible 
to wif&ess it without forgetting, for a moment, 
the horror of their situation. 

'* I ran to the spot along with others, and 
found that every stitch of clothes had been 
burnt off, and they were black as ink all over. 
They were still alive, and told us their names, 
otherwise we could not have recognised them ; 
and, singular enough, they were able to walk 
off the ground with a little sap^iort, but died 
shortly after. 

" Among other oflkers who fell at Waterloo, 
we lost one of the wildest youths that ever 
banged to the service. He seemed to have a 
prophetic notion of his approaching endp for he 
repeatedly told us, in the early part of the 
morning, that he, knew the devil would have 
him before night. I shall relate one anecdote 
of him, which occurred while we were in Spain. 
He went, by chance, to pass the day with two 
officers, quart^ped at a neighbouring villaoe, 
who hf^pened to be, that day, engaged to dine 
wiih the deigyman. Knowing their visitor's 
mischievous propensities, they were at first 
afraid to make hun one of the party; but, after 
schooling him into a suitable propriety of be- 
haviour, and exacting a promise of implicit 
obedience, they, at last, ventured to taks him. 
On their arrival, ^ ceremony of introduction 
had just been gone through, and their host 
seated at ah open window, when a fiavoiirite cat 
of his went piurring about the young geatle- 
man's boots, who, catching it by the tail, and 

S'vidg it two Off three preparatory swings round 
s hoMl, sent it flying out at the window where 
the parson was sitting, who only escaped it by 
suddenly stooping. The only apokgnr thie 
youngster made for his conduct was, *£od, 
I think I astonished th^it fellow !* but whether, 



it was the cat or the parson be meant I never 
could learn. 

<< About twelve o'clock, on the day ofler the 
battle, we commenced our march for Paris. I 
shall, therefore, leave my readers at Waterloo, 
in the hope that, among the many stories oif 
romance to which that and the other celebrated 
fields gave birth, the foregoing unsophbticated 
one oi an eye-witness may not have been found 
altogether uninteresting." 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Bemmiscences of Henry Angeh, with Memoirs 
of his late Father and Friends, including nu- 
merous original Anecdotes and curious traits 
of the most celebrated characters that have 
flourished during the last eight years, toL 2. 
pp. 551. London, Ck)lbum and Bentley. 

Those who remember the first volume of this 
book, published some two years ago, need only 
to be told that the second is continued in thie 
same vein. The writer is one of that daas for 
which Juvenal professes such profound con- 
tempt, a superannuated fencing master, the son 
of an Italian riding master. ' It is much the 
fashion ^ of late years with such of the lower 
people as have had occasion in the way of bosi- 
ness to come frequently in contact with the 
great, t* publish all the loose idle gossip th^ 
have been able to collect. We cannot mu^ 
commend either the morality or the livelinesa 
of Angelo's book. The follovring short snuflTy 
anecdote is one of the most amusing 

" Old Slaughter's coffee-house was my usual 
resort to read the papers. I once sat near Sir 
William Obere, who had a very long nose, 
and M'as playing at back-gammon with old 
General Brown ; during thu time Sir William, 
who was a snuff-taker, was continually using 
his snuff-box, seldom making the f^ipucation 
necessary to keep pace with his indulgence. 
Observing him leaning continually over the 
table, being at the same time in a very bud 
humour with the game, the General said, ** Sir 
William blow your nose." ** Blow it yornr- 
self," was the reply, " 'tis as near you as me !** 



A Review of Captain Basil Hob's TVoreb im 
North America, in 1827 and 1828. By aa 
American, pp. 149. 'London; Kennett. 

Bbothes Jonathan is exceedingly wroUi, and 
not without some cause, agunst Copt. B. Hall, 
for his censorious remarks upon American society 
and manners; yet \e is not without wit in his 
anger, and humour too, though of a somewhat 
saturnine kind. We are not naturally diwpoeod 
to be much in love with *< the nasty gaeesing 
Yankees," but we confess we think, that mtifih 
prejudiced and unldndlv (eeling has beea very 
unnecessarily cherished by various publications 
from tune to time on both sides of the Atlantic* 
tending to exaqwrate the fioelingB of the Inha- 
bitants of thjB respective countries. To irri- 
tate the mutual animosity of two nations* such 
as Great Britain «nd America, which have 
now no just ground of qu-urel, is both foolish 
and wicked. In the present review, Captaia 
Hall is shewn up tartly enough for Ids numer- 
ous alleged misrepresentations^ to the disadvan- 
tage of the States people, and calculated to 
increase the unkindly feelings here alluded to^ 
and certainly rather a stroiur case is made out 
against bit <* Two Guinea fitook on Ajberica.** 
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StnmmtomtkeChartM^tersofikeSevm Ckwreket 

m Atia, described in the book of Kevela- 

tioB ; to v^uch'ure adcted, two Sermons on the 

difltiiictioa between ^ secret and rerealed 

things in religion. ** By W. Moir, D.D. 

Minister of bt. Stephen's Chsin^ Edin- 

biii|rb- Wftugh and Innes, Edinboi^h. 

Cnrry aad Co. DnUin, and Whittaker and 

{}o. London, 12dio. pp. 288. 

Tun excellent little volume contains twelve 

leniioas, of which ten are devoted to certain 

portioDs of the addreeses of the Spirit M the 

Asatic chnrches, recorded in the second and 

third chapters of the Revelation of St. John. 

There is no attempt in these sermons by any 

Cutciful or presumptuous conjectures upon the 

sayitiad parts of the Apocalypse, to satisfy the 

ciaviugs of » vain and siniui curiosity respect- 

mg the hidden things of God ; cm the con- 

trtr } they are all eminently practical, and 

abound in the expression of rational scriptural 

piety. We were partkularly pleased with the 

two senoAons on the character of the church of 

Laodioea, of which the first treats of listlewnesB 

in religion, suffering the krve and fear of the 

world to stifle the tear and the love of Qod ; 

and the second* of the condescending love and 

aSectioaate invitations of our blessed Ke- 



mending to all candidate-fibs, and othere^ who 
cultivate Minerva on the lower forms. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Frazer'9 Mayatme. 
The blending of the London Magaxine 
with the New Monthly, and the sadden 
dissolution of ^ Sharp's Magaadtte,** intro- 
duced '< Fraser's^ to the public Another and 
perhaps a better reason might be found in 
this, that the established Magazines seemed to 
have been worn out, and had become unusually 
dull and heavy. The attempt on Fraxar's 
part was a bold one, and met with deserved 
success. We refrained from criticism on the first 
number, knowing that a great effort is gene- 
rally made at starting, which is likely, to be 
the shorter firom its violence ; however, as a 
second number has appeared, it becomes our, 
duty to notice the new Alagazine. The politics! 
of this periodical are tory, and are boldly enough : 
expressed ; ** our confession of faith,** in the 
first number, is written with considerable i 
energy — but in politics, and in every thing 
else, this Magazine is evidently an exact imi- 
tation of Blackwood, whose worst fiiults the; 
writers in Frozer have most faithfully copied. 



deemer, to repentant and believmg smner9.|in the article American poetry, it is observed , 
The whole volume stands in sober and highly ^f channing, that he is conspicuous for elegant' 
commendable cootradisUnction to the wild ^ji^tion, but not a man of original conceptions ; ' 
ipecuktaons of certam others of the Scottish. ^.^^ this opinion, we entirely dissent, believing I 
divmes of the present day. ! a^ ^.^ ^j^, that in his Character of Bonaparte, ! 

As we have a great aversion to sweeping ^^^ j^ j^jg gssay on the Writings of Alilton, 
and indefinite accusations against bodies of Doctor Channhig has displayed not merely' 
men, we think it right to add, that we aUude ^4^^^^ elegant and correct, but proved that hoj 
particuhuly to the recent productions of Mr. j^^ thought deeply and phUosophicaUy, and 
Edward Irvmg, and CampbeU of Row, author ^y^^ ^^ ^^uld embody his vigorous and original 
of the Gairloch heresy, founded apparentiy on ^.oneeptions in shapes of life and beauty.; 
tome of Mr. advocate Erskine's mystical lucu- ji^j^g^gy little ^e ^^y approve of certain 

^f*^^^^^^^^ peculiarities in Doctor Channing's religious | 

«. -rr- ' V — • opinions, we must admit that he is not a mere \ 

Titi LwH Higtona Ltbn omnei qia extwU, Magazine Writer, but a man of a serious and 

cum annotationibus probatissimis et utilissi- pbUosophical mind, as he has more recently 

mis, ex omnibns pr^us commentatonbus ^^^^ ^ ^m « remarks on the disposition 

accmate »clectis, et anglice redditis, &c. A J. ^^:^y^ ^^^ prevaiU to form associations, and to 

Prende^-iUe. Tomus pnmus, m usum Schola- j^^j^^omplish all objects by organized masses,- 

rum. EdiUo secund^ miore longe auctior ^^^ exhibits a novel and interesting view of 

atque emendatior. Dubhnu : veneunt apud | society, on which, at some future opportunity, 

Curry et Soaoa. L^ may be tempted to dwell a iittie more 

It is now jost three-and-thirty years since Mr. at lengUi. An article on ** architectural deco- 

Walker's admirable edition of Livy, with anno- 1 ration,'* seemed to be excellent, but being im- 

tations, in eight volumes, was nven to the moderately long, we were afiraid to venture fkr 

vorid; it is, however, adapted chiefly to thelintoit; the review of Montgomery's poetry we 

ase of more adVhnced students. The volume ; think correct in principle, but of the offensive 

at present imder notion is of an hvmbler but language in which the reviewer's opinion is 



perhaps not less useful chfuract^. It 
intended solely for the use oi schools and 
tjroit, and accordingly it contains only the pre- 
riae portion of Livy read in the entrance 
eonrie of Trinity CoUege, with a very volumi- 
Bous collection of notes, eompfled from Walker 
and vaikms other sources, and translated into 
Endish. It is certainly by far the best school 
boo* that we are acquainted with for boys 
commencing Livy, as it contaiifli a vast body of 
mussaay ioformation, presented hi a form that 
rraden it easily accessible. 

The text of the fint edition was extremely 
nieorrect ; we are glad to see that the typo- 
graphy Bad some other minor details of the 
present one* have been much more carefully at- 
tended to: it is printed at th« University 
press, and ia^really a very respectable looldng 
wdkOtA book, which, both as a Dublin publica- 
tion, and the best of the kind we are ac- 
quakitsd with^ we fed great pleasure in recom- 



conveyed, we entirely disapprove. 

What a God-send Moore's Byron has been 
to all the Magazines. Frazer commences the 
second number with a formidable review of it, 
and maintains Leigh Hunt's to be ihe truest 
account extant of the character and habits of 
Byron. — What itrikes us as the principal dif- 
ference between Blackwood's and I* razor's 
review of Mr. Moore's book is, that the former 
consists of sixty, whereas the latter contains 
only forty pages ; and of two evils— our readers 
know ihe proverb. 

The original papen in the second number 
are in nowise remarkable, but juil the common- 
place Magazine articles. There is, however, a 
review entitied « Donovan tha intoxicator,*' 
which we have no hesitation in pronoundng 
as unfair, as uncandid, and as insolent a piece 
of criticism as ever disgraced the literature of 
England : in tiie first page of this review, afler 
other indecent and haomeyed commentt on 



the " Hibernian Adlhor," the reviewer ob- 
serves, << True it is, that the man is a donkey, 
in every page erecting ears of alarming magni- 
tude ; but an ass, alter all, is a beast useful to 
maq, harmless in his ordinary propensities, 
and we proceed through without murmur the 
various fooleries of the book before us, chewing 
the absurdities which we meet with, as labori- 
ously and as patiently as a brother of the breed 
of Donovan would chew so many thistles." 
The other comments on this gentleman's book 
are conceived in the same taste and qnrit: 
against this manner of reviewing, we enter our 
decided protest ; it is no less offensive to the 
author, than hurtful to the interests of lite- 
rature ; if a book be published, let its merits and 
defects be laid lairiy before the public — if it be 
insulting to good feeling and morality, let it be 
unhesitatingly and strongly condemned ; but in 
all events, let there le no personal allusions, 
which are at all times vulgar and misplaced; 
let there be no paltry and contemptible jokes 
on the name, the occupation, or the country of 
the writer. Coarse scurrility and virulent 
abuse should be far removed from the pagc% of 
a work which profesaes, we should say, pre- 
sumes, to adjudicate on the literature of the 
day, to enlighten the understanding, and polish 
the manners of the public. When our feelings 
are shocked by the pcrus&l of vituperation so 
shameful as that which we extracted from 
Frazer, how refreshing, if we may use Mr. 
Jeffrey's phrase, it is to turn to the good old 
Spectator, a work now we fear too much ne- 
glected, but one in which kindness, taste and 
genius are so happily and so beautifully blended. 

Mr. Donovan is known as a man of science ; 
his book, which our readers may remember we 
reviewed in No. VIII. of the D. L. G. has some 
trifling faults, hut on the whole, it is an excel- 
lent and entertaining publication, and has been 
highly commended by scientific gentiemen, who 
from tiieir peculiar pursuits, are best calcu- 
lated to pronounce an opinion on the matter. 

The reviewer concludes his critique on Mr. 
Donovan's books as follows : « Good bye for 
the present, Dionysius Lardner — why do you 
call yourself Dionysius? At home they baptised 
you Denis, which your progenitors pronounced 
Dinnishj if you publish in continuation a book 
on Cookery, as you ought, knock the n out of 
your name, and come forward under the titie 
of Larder. It would be almost as good as 
Kitchiner." Our readers will appreciate and 
admire the exquisite taste which prompted 
these concluding observations. 

For a long time coarseness seemed indiaso- 
lubly united with strength in the Periodical 
Literature of Great Britam ; that strong minds 
have generally something of a natural tendency 
towards coarseness, we are inclined to admit, 
but it is a tendency that may be stroggled 
andnst and overcome. The public, who have . 
hitherto only endured the slang for th» sake of 
the wit, may possibly find out that mental 
vigor and pure good taste are not altogatber 
incompatible ; and they will «o longer coon-* 
tenance or tolerate calomnious ribaldry, do> 
vised in open violation of decAicy, tniih and 
honour, for the sake of setting on soma quantitjr 
of barren-minded readen to laugh, when they 
have seen that vigorous good sense, and even a 
vein of drewd and caustic wit or playful 
humour, may be met with in the poductiona 
of men who would scorn to forfeit rorapplausa 
or gold, the exalted character of scholar, genUe-^ 
man, and Christian. > 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

Obnu Literarias De Don F. Martinez de la 
Bosa, 4 vols. Paris. 

Any thing literary from Spain is agreeable 
now-o-days for its novelty, and we gladly! 
hail the appearance of the works of de la Rosa, I 
were it only as a proof that the Spaniards have | 
not foivotten those gifts of reading and writings 
which Dogberrv says come by nature, and for i 
which, especially in the dramatic and romantic ; 
walks, they were once so deservedly famous, i 
These volumes contain a number of dramatic ^ 
pieces, principally tragic, many miscellaneous 
poems, and a treatise ^n poetic art, illustrated | 
with copious annotations which would unques- ' 
Uonably be very valuable, but that the subject 
had been so completely exhausted before. The 
plot, of perhaps the best of the tragedies, is 
founded on the story of (Edipus, so familiar to 
all who delight in the productions of the 
ancient Greek theatre. We confess, however, 
the Spaniards do not now appear to us to un- 
derstand the art of producing dramatic effect, 
though in other respects this play may iustly 
rank as a fine composition. La Viuda de Pa^ 
diUa b entitled to similar praise. 

A comedy called La Nina en Cas€i, la Madre 
en Maacaray or the Daughter at Home, the 
Mother at the Masquerade, we found, in our 
imperfect acquaintance with the language, a 
performance by no means to be laughed at. 
We shall retium to the subject of the Spanish 
theatre at an early day, and discuss its history 
' and merits as lai^ely and particularly as our 
limits will permit. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Paris, March 92. 

We have been so much taken up with politics 
during the last few days,, that there has been 
little time to devote to subjects of literature 
and science, or the lighter matters which are 
considered interesting in a miscellany irom 
which politics are excluded. I cannot give 
you a stronger proof of this, than in stating, 
that the Globe, a paper which has risen into 
fame by its literary and scientific articles, has, 
for several days past, been filled with political 
discussions, or news, from beginning to end ; 
you must not, therefore, consider me an idle 
collector, since there is little to collect. 

In the present contest between the liberals 
and the government, no class of persons seems 
to be exposed to more obloquy than the clei^ ; 
almost all the literati of the capital are opposed 
to their growing influence, as if religion and 
literature were inconsistent Nothing seems 
to offend the patrons of the latter more than 
the support given to the clergy by the govern- 
ment, and an article in the Gazette dee CStltee, 
showing the amount of donations and legacies 
in lavour of the clergy, since the accession to 
power of M. de Polignac, has excited much 
bad feeling among their literary exponents. 
As this article is very curious and concise, I 
subjoin a translation : — ** The donations and 
le^^acies in &vour of the French cleirgy, 
amounted, in 1829, to 4>268,927 fir. The 
amount, for the first half year, was 10,440' fir., 
and for the second, that is, since M. de Pol 
^^ffnac has been in power, 4,172,750 fr. During 
tS^ four preceding years, 20,750,984 frs. 
Wl been receive^Hbr^the same object; so that 
4he dergy have obtained in donations, &c in- 



dependently of what is allowed them by the 
state, more than 25,000,000 fr. The ministers 
of the ProtestantChurch received, in donations, 
during the last year, 55,491 fr. The hospitals, 
2,683,578 fr. Thfe parishes, 585,639 fr. 
The department of public instruction, 105,580 
fr. and the Monts-de-Pi^t^, 2500 fr. The 
department of the Seine contributed to the 
above sums during 1829, as follows: for 
the clergy, 29,631 fr. for hospitals, 201,857 
fr.; and for the parishes, 21,000 fr. It is 
remai'ked that in those departments where 
the Jesuits have establishments, the propor- 
tion of the donations made to the clergy has 
been exorbitant ; and that in the Vienne, the 
Morbiham and the Sommey where no donations 
were made under the administration of M de 
Martignac, a sum of 499,295 francs has been 
obtained since the accession of M. de Polignac.*' 

The following curious letter has been re- 
ceived by a gentleman in Paris, from his cor- 
respondent at Milan : — 

Milan. 

« I have reached Milan, and even here an 
example has just come under my notice, which 
exce^ what I should have previously ima- 
gined of the diffusion of a taste for the Fine 
Arts amongst the Italians. Will you believe 
it ? a boot-maker is the possessor of a < Gallery 
of sculpture, paintings, and engravings,' which 
contains choice specimens of many of the most 
eminent masters, not only of the Italian school, 
but what is rarer in Italy, of the Flemish, and 
also several productions of the best chisels. — 
The name of this tasteful son of Crispin, b 
Ronchetti ; and I can assure you by my own 
experience, his zeal as a Mscenas has not pre- 
judiced his skill as a professor of the < hist;' on 
the contrary, I never in my life was so well 
fitted, while themateriab and workmanship are 
admirable. His habit is only to prepare one 
boot at first, in order to try ; and there is an 
anecdote of Napoleon and him arising out of 
this custom. The emperor, when at Milan, 
hearing of the famous bootmaker, ordered a 
supply. Ronchetti, according to custom, came 
in a day or two with one boot to try on. The 
emperor was in council, and the fitter of his 
understanding had to wait two hours, until his 
patience was exhausted — * I leave the boot,' 
said he to the servant in waiting ; * and his 
majesty may try it at his leisure.* It fitted to 
perfection, but never would our Italian Uoby 
be prevailed upon to make a fellow to it The 
emperor alternately menaced and cajoled, but 
the man of leather was proof against both. I 
wonder never to have seen this smgular and 
ingenious person named by tourists in Italy ; he 
is quite a fion^ in his way. The next time you 
come to Milan, go and see him and his fine gal- 
lery. His conversation is interesting, and 
piquant with anecdotes of the arts and eminent 
personages, whom he has seen in his double 
capacity of connoisseur and artist." 



London, Msrch Sa 
You have probably seen some of the attacks 
which have been made in various publications 
upon the new Literary Union Club in Regent- 
street. To judge frt>m these, a person unac- 
quainted withlhe real &cts would suppose that 
many qf the members were persons not onlyi 
unfit, from then* station in life, to belong to such 
a society, but were also otherwise exception- 
able as to character and conduct. The truth, 
however, appears to be, that only five or six per- 
sons who could have been fairly objected to in 



open ballot, have found admissiDA into the dub ; 
and as the committee have giVen Way to the 
wish of the members at ]aargef that the ballot 
should now be open, there can be no doubt of 
its future respectability. The number of mem- 
bers already admitted exceeds 800. 

Amonpt the new speculations in the lite- 
rary world is a Sunday newspaper caUed The 
Intelligence, which comes out as an arowed 
organ of the Treasury. The first number made 
its appearance yesterday, and excited a con- 
siderable sensation. It contained, amonffst 
other curious matters, ' a severe animadyetsion 
upon a celebrated preacher, the Rey. Daniel 
Wilson, vicar of Islington, for having intro- 
duced the Scottish method of oatechuing his 
congregation from the desk, a practice which 
appears to be repugnant to the genius of the 
Established Churuh, and much more nearly 
allied to the dass-meetings of the Methodists^ 
The worthy vicar, a man of excellent private 
character, and great talent, is, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to add, one of the leaders of that party 
in the Church of England which piques itselif 
on being exclusively ** evangelical.** 

I have read with great satisfaction your no- 
tice of Mr. Godwin's last new novel, Ckrad- 
esley. You appear, howeyer, to have somewhat 
mistaken what I said in my last letter on 
this subject. I by no means meant to insinuate 
that the work was not one of very great merit* 
but merely to say, that the sale of it was not 
so extensive as might have been expected from 
the celebrity of the author. It gives me great 
pleasure now to state, that as the work he^jfmm 
known, the demand for it increases ; and it can- 
not, I think, fail in the end of being popular. 
There is little new in literature to notiee this 
week ; indeed I knownot of any work of the 
last few days worthy notice. In the dramatic 
world also, things are very dull ; Miss Kemble^ 
after a career of extraordinary, and almost un- 
precedented brilliancy, takes her benefit at 
C/Ovent- Garden on Thursday, for whidi occa- 
sion every place has been already secured ; and, 
in consideration of the great liberality evinced 
by herself and her father, with respect to the 
amount of her remuneration during the eeoa o n , 
very handsome sums have been sent to ber 
by way of presents in exdiange far tickets. 
Miss SmithsoB, who was for some time with 
you, has conduded an engagement for two 
months, at the rate of sixty pounds per week, 
with the manager of the new Feydeeu Theatre 
at Paris; she has also a benefit secured to her» 
which will make her engagement worth twenty 
pounds a week more. She was present last 
night at Miss Kemble's performance, with 
which she appeared much delighted, and leayee 
town to-morrow for Paris. Drury-Lane 
Theatre, since the secession of Mr. Price, has 
had a fair run of business ; nothing is yet de- 
termined as to who is to be the future lesaee, 
but I understand from all who intend to bid for 
the lease, that they will not take it without, a 
very considerable reduction of rent. 

I have already mentioned to yon, that the 
Columbian and Mexican ambnssadorB at our 
cenrt, were literary men of considerable note 
in their respective countries, where talent ap- 
pean to be i^preciated much more than title. 

« We didnotmisspprriiend oarnhMd ri<siis|LiSMUii<'i 
memoiBg at sU | we merelysTsiM uiu s sl tes of tke 4q^ 
portunity Us letter affoiiled, of entering • m e net wi 
esveat agslnst mistsldiig any other iiisa*B opiiitoav for 
our own, whirh y» deemed due to oer corrwtmwt f U 
rather than to nunelves, as we have no wlsli to an 
edmL 



gate the merits or appropriate the labours at n 
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M. de QoroeUsa, tLe Mexican minister, who 
ia the author of several very successful dramas 
in the Spanish language, b now engaged on a 
work of some importance, which will be pub- 
lished either here or in Paris. The following 
authentic anecdote of this gentleman, will, 1 
think, be read with interest. On his first 
mission to Europe, he was entrusted with the 
negociatMm of an important commercial treaty 
with the Prussian government; when the treaty 
was concluded, and the contracting parties were 
about to affix their signatures at Berlin, the 
Russian minister desired to know what title 
M. de Gurostiia would have affixed to his 
name. The latter being at that time styled 
by his government merely the confidential 
agent of Mexico, replied, that he had none ; 
"what,"' said the Baron Bulow, *<no title?" 
ConsideraUe hesitation hereupon ensued, and 
notwithstanding M. de Gorostiza*s observing, 
that in republi^ governments no titles were 
admitted, it was considered highly improper 
that the seals should be affixed to a treaty in 
which one of the subscribing parties was an 
untitled personage. In this state of things, 
there was some danger of the treaty remaining 
unexecuted, when rartunately for the embar- 
rassed diplomatist, it was recollected that M. 
de Gorostiza had held the rank of Colonel in 
the Mexican army ; thb smoothed every diffi* 
cnlty, and Colonel de Grorostiza executed an 
instrument, which to plain Mr. would have 
been impossible. 

In the last number of the Dublin Literary 
G^oette, it was stated in a communication from 
Paris, that M. Cottereau, a French physician, ' 
had discovered a mode of curing consumption, 
by the inhalation of chloruret. I find on 
enquiry, that this has already been attempted 
with success in this country, and that great 
benefit is expected to arise from an improved 
method of a^hninistering it. When it is con- 
sidersd that a very large portion of the com- 
munity fiill annually victims to this fatal 
malady, we cannot but feel delighted at the 
prospect of a remedy which bids fair to rescue 
to many persons from its destructive influence. 
I ahaU carefully watch the result of some cases 
now in hand, and communicate it to you, so 
that you may be able to put the faculty of the 
Irish c^tal in possession of the earliest infnr- 
L on the subject. 



I beg to say, that the undertiddng appears to 
me most desirable, and must, in my opinion, 
encourage every lover of the science to aid in 
its advancement. 

I avail myself of my present visit to this 
country, to present to the Institution a perfect 
set of specimens illustrative of the Geology of 
Cumberland, with a set of Musical stones, 
known by the name of CUnk stones — and I 
shall be luippy, on my next visit from Keswick 
to show my anxiety to further the object in 
view, by making any additions I can to the in- 
tended Museum. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

liOBERT CeaMPTON. 
3, Suffollcstreet, Mardi 3d. 

Edward Murphy, esq. of Aughnacloy, in 
entering his name, adds as follows : 

** I have carefuUy collected specimens of the 
Geology of the Counties of Tyrone, Donegal 
and Deny, which I shall have great pleasure 
in presenting to the Society, whenever a place 
is fitted for their reception.'* 

E. M 

I have also to acknowledse the receipt of a 
handsome silver medal, by Mossop, struck on 
the occasion of his Majesty's visit to Ireland, from 
William Brereton, eso. of Borris in Ossory. 

Several gentlemen have expressed their in- 
tentions of presenting specimens of Natural 
History, as soon as a place is determined on to 
commence the Museum in, and there is little 
doubt, that when entered upon, its success will 
be as great as can be desired. 

When a sufficient number of names are sub- 
scribed to warrant its being done, a general 
meeting will be requested, to consider of the 
best means of commencing the Society : books 
still lie for that purpose, at the Literary Ga- 
zette Office, D'Olier-street, and at Mr. Glen- 
non's, 3, Suffolk-street. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

W. 



T» the Editor of the DuUm Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

As you were so good as to give insertion in 
your moet interesting journal, to the ** Hints 
for the formation of a Society for promoting 
the Study of Natural History in Dublin," I 
an induced to hope you will confer the same 
hror on my present letter. 

I am happy to have to inform you, that with- 
out any personal applications, above seventy 
gentlemen have almdy signed their names as 
willing to become subscribers, in the books left 
for that purpose at the Literary G^asette Office, 
and at Mr. Glennon's, Suffolk-street, and 
there is no doubt of a great number of names 
hemg added, when the intention is more gene- 
ntty known. 

A gif% has been already made to the intended 
Society, accompanied by the following letter : 

Sir, — Having had the pleasure of reading in 
the Literary Gazette, an article relative to the 
establishment of a Museum in Dublin, for the 
encouragement of the study of Natural His- 
tory, on a plan therein so satisfactorily describedj^ 



THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE. 

It is scarcely fair to throw all the malice to 
which idiomatic blunders and literal translations 
have from time immemorial doomed the French, 
exclusively upon our vivacious neighbours ; and it 
may be more than suspected, that we owe our se- 
curity rather to habitual shyness and constitu- 
tional silence, than to any particularly felicitous 
aptitude in discovering the right way of ex- 
pressing our ideas in a foreign language. A 
Frenchman once said, ** que Messieurs les An- 
fflois avoient un talent merveilleux pour le si- 
lence,** and certainly in comparison with their 
own extreme volubility, the often abstracted 
air, and general taciturnity of the Englbh, must 
appear to them very remarkable, for while even 
our well educated young people, who have re- 
cently learned both to speak and write French, 
obstinately refuse, in England, to risk the pos- 
sibility of a mistake, in order to satisfy the 
eager inquiry of a foreigner, French ladies and 
gentlemen seldom hesitate to speak as well as 
they can, and always good-humouredly join in 
the laugh which their own comical blunders 
occasion, and which our want of savoir vivre 
too often exposes. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that to 
stifle a smile is not idways possible; a perfectly 
amiable and modest French lady of my acquain< 
tance. Mad. de P. convulsed a whole dinner 
party with laughter, bv gravely asking a gen- 
tleman near her. if she should help him to 
some crim con / (crimped cod.) 



But an Englishipan must speak French in 
France, or, forty years ago, he might have 
starved ; now, he only runs the risk of mistaking 
harrico for stewed' mutton cutlets, and getting 
a pain in his stomach from the indigestible white 
beans, which are thus designated in the « carte*** 
of the restaurateur — not forty years ago, but 
something more than fourteen, in that memo- 
rable year when la beBe ville de Paris, was oc- 
cupied by the allied armies, many of our officer^ 
found it extremely difficult to make themselves 
understood; and it is related of a certain hungry 

Mstjor , of the dragoons, that he 

went to a restaurant in the Palais Royal, in 
no small doubt how to express his wants to the 
Gar9on de Caff^, who stood gazing at him 
with that indescribable mixture of sulsen'ience 
and impudence in his look, which belongs to 
his " caste" — " Gar9on ! " at last said the 

Major, with a self satisfied air, " Je suis 

fameux ! Oh oui monsieur,** answered the U'ai- 
ter, with a shrug aud a sigh, " sans doute tons 
les- officiers Anglais le sont." Pshaw, non- 
sense, that won't do, I must try again, Ga^- 
9on? Plait-il monsieur? Gar9on J'ai une grosse 
femme ! ha, ha, apparemment que Monsieur 
aime 1' embonpoint ! ' et des petits enfans ?-r- 
no, no, pas cela, stupid idiot not to understand 
his own language ! " Once more, with the 
voice of a Stentor, he exclaimed, *< Gar9on je 

Buis femme ' ! ! " this was too much even 

for the enduring politesse of a French Gaf^on, 
who, no longer able to repress his laughter, 
could only point to the Major's bushy whiskers 
and well curled moustaches, and vociferate, 
" Oh pour le coup monsieur la chose n* ^st pfis 
possible ! " 

[The foregoing anecdote, which has the 
singular merit of truth to recommend it, is 
from the pen of the same fair and distant cor- 
respondent to whose thoughtful kindness we 
have had occasion, more than once, to express 
our obligations. We need scarcely inform 
our readers, - that what the Major meant 
to express, in his three unfortunate essays, was 
1, Je suis affam^ ; 2, J'ai grand faim ; 3, J'ai 
faim. The anecdotes of the French eniigr s 
are carefully cherished in petto, and shall ap- 
pear in due season.] 



NEW MUSIC. 

«* 77ic False Maidj'* from the poetry of the 
Magyars, by Doctor Bowriiig, the music 
composed by Vincent Mazzocchi, (A. Ellard> 
Dublin.) 

We congratulate the musical world on the first 
effort to illustrate by music the delightful 
effusions of the Hungarian poets, for an ac- 
quaintance with whom we are indebted to the 
work of Doctor Bo wring, which we recently 
noticed. — The composer in the present instance 
appears to have selected the most simple, from - 
among the many beautiful specimens of poe^v^r^^' 
which the work in question exhibits, hufvtg' , 
trust he may be induced to pursue his execoonjl^ / ' - 
in a field so propitious to the exerdsefo^^^ t 
talents. — The melcylv of the song wA 
notice, is at once flowing and gracen 
hibitiog as a musical composition, many ch 
teristics of Rossini's style, as well as mu^h o£> 
theoretical tact in the composer. — In tMt 
second verse^ the progresekm from G major yn 
B flat, and the reversion to the original key, 
has a novel and pleasing effect; the chorus 
also, at the conclusion of each stanza, m' 
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Striking and effectiye, displaying a peculiarity 
quite of the Italian school; the' accompaniment 
is tastefully arranged, and adapted to the capa- 
city of my performer. 



THE DRAKA. 

The Titigedy of Werner was repeated on 
Saturday evening with increased success — too 
much credit cannot be given to Mr. Macready 
for redeeming firom comparative oblivion, a 
production which has been too long lost to the 
stage; and we have no doubt that Werner 
wiU continue to rank among those ciiaracters 
which he has rendered peculiarly his own. 

It is said Miss Kemble and her father are 
expected in Dublin very soon ; her benefit to€>k 
place at Covent Garden on the 25th inst. 



ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

At a meeting held on Thursday, March 25, 
the Marquis of Downshire was elected a mem- 
ber of this Society; at the meeting of the 
preceding Thiursday, a letter was read from his 
Lordship recommending the particular atten- 
tion of the Society to Agriculture, tlie pro- 
motion of which had been a main object of its 
original institution. We are happy to under- 
stand that the Noble Marquis will continue to 
direct especial regard to this important subject. 
H. K. G. Morgan, J. W. L. Naper, and 
G. B. Hickson, esquures, were also elected 
membeiB, and Mr. M. A. Shee, President of 
the Royal Academy, was elected an honorary 
member. In consequence of Mr. Lynch's 
illnesi, the lectures in natural philosophy have 
been suspended. 

In conformity with the suggestion of the 
general selected Committee, and at the desire 
of Government, it. has been resolved to charge 
for all future courses of lectures. The price 
of admission to each course in each depart- 
ment will be, to gentlemen 10s. to ladies 5s. 
Sir C. Giesecke is to commence his lectures 
on Mineralogy on the 19th April, and Dr. 
Litton his on Botany, on the 4th of May. 



80NETT0. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SUNSET ON THE LOWER SHANNON. 

(By the Author of the Sonnets on the local 
Scenory of the South.) 
How besatiful the tints of clodi^r even I 
1'be dark blae bills, the erimsou glow of heavgn. 
The shadows parplinflr o'er tiie WMt*ry s<*ene, 
Now streaked wiui golA— now tinged with tender green ; 
And yon bright path that burns slong the deep. 
Ere tne snn ^ks behind his western steep. 
Soft fades tin parting ^ory throu^ the sky. 
Commingling with the cool aerial dye; 
While erery cloud, still kindling in the beam. 
In mlrrore«i beauty prints the wavelesa stream. 
Light barques, with dusky sails, scarce seen to glide. 
Bend their brown shadows o'er the glowing tide ; 
Ana hark I at interrals the sound of oars 
CoMMS, ftdnt from distance, to die silent shores, 
Blent with the plaintiva cadence at the song 
Of boatmen, chanting ^ns they drift along. 
Bat see— the radiant orb now sinks apace — 
Gradual and slow, he stoops his irlorious face; 
And now, but half his sweUlng oisk appears — 
And now— how qaic^cly gonefhe scarcely rears 
One burning point above the mountain's ho ed 
And BOW, &e hist expiriag beam has fled. 

'^ ^ A.deV 

FROM THE ITALIA^ OF ROSSI. 

LOlTEj TDfEi AMD BEAUTY. 
Beauty, resigned to Cupid's power, 
Jxntg lived a captive in his bower ; 
His rosy chain still held her fast, 
But Time's sharp scythe cut thro* at last; 
Exulting then, she rose to fly. 
When Cupid, most malicionslT, 
A mirror to her eyos displayed, 
Whose welcome ught her steps delayed : 
** Now mark," ho cried with elAsh giee, 
" What thou hast paid for liberty." 

M.deV . 



Speraado, amor, da te salute Invsno 
Molti anni tristi, e poJsbe ore serene 
Visti dl falsa giqja e noda speoe ; 
Contrarlo nu&iiaeiito al cor non sano : 
Per rioovrarmi, e fnor della tua mano 
Viver lieto il mio tampo, e fnor di pane; 
Or, ehe taota dal del luce mi vene ; 

guant *io posso. da te fnggo lontano : 
fo oome augellin, caisp^to tl vlaco, 
Che f ugge ratto a i pitk nsacosti rami, 
B sbigottisce del pa«ato rlsco. 
Ben sent *io te che *ndietro ml ridiland ; 
Ma quel Signer, oh H 'io4k> e riveriaco, 
Omai VQoly che loi solo, e me stesso amL 

DBLLA CASA. 

TRANSLATION. 

Long years, O love ! from peace decoyed by thee, 
I've vainly spent : bat scarce one hour sei^ne ; 
While false delignts, and shadowy hopes to me. 
The heart's empoisoned nutriment have beeji; 
Safe (tyrant!) now, from thy deceitful arm. 
Life's evener Joys, and tranquil Miss I'll try; 
Whilst heaven sheds light, to guard my course fron 

harm. 
Far from thy tolls and soft domain 111 fly. 
YesI like the bird to thick sequestered bower 
That hies alarmed, from some treacherous snare 



Ewaping;— so, from thy mistnwted nower. 
And roSxo recalling, love I ray heart 1*11 tear; 
For hwivcn my hopes to its celestial goal 
Now wafting, claims it, and awakes my aool! 



H.Y. 



NOTICES TO COftRESPONDBNTS, fte. 

We have received one himdred and etghty-savva 
thonaand fnar hundred and fifty throe letters tlris week, 
aU and severally claiming tu be intteru-d, or'atlea;^' 
dtdy aotlecd in our notii-es to eorre»pon<leuts. Were 
we Briareus, with an easrie's quill la every one of our 
hundred hands, we should shHnk from the attempt in 
Mdr; wherefore, as we camiot do all, the simpler 
less InvidkMia way, hi to do Mthiag. Meanwhile, 
waaiae happy to inform our anxious public, that we 
hai*i by great and unremitting exertions in their be- 
half, aecored two superannoa&id gasometen, and the 
reversion of six doao.ap distillers' mashing keeves, for 
daily balaam boxes ; and the executive of the country, 
hearing of our distreselul case, has. with the pruospn. 
tode and liberality which always characteriae its pro- 
oeedings, made over to our use several waf<to horxe- 
acKs,in ' 



de»pidr; 
ana lass: 



MY HUSBANDS BIRTH-DAY. 

1. 
When on the brief and fev'rinh race of Kfe, 
My overshadowed spirit sadly broods; 
Wnen hope retires frotn the unequal strife. 
And her dark visions memory intrudes. 

II. 

The imaged past then brings but the regret. 
Or that It was, or that it reaped to be ; 
And o'er the dim aud dreaded future yet. 
In mere/ hangs the veil of mystery. 

III. 
Vain thoughts! vain sorrows! what can it avail. 
To count and scan the fleet and fltfnl hours? 
What's done— what is to do— alike a tale. 
And even the present moment is noi ourt! 

IV. 

Lasting alone what Time has written here : 
Thete aM the annab of his changeful flight. 
White hairs, dim eyes, and faces pale with care. 
Hearts calm and sad, lOiat once were free and bright 

V. 

Sav then, my frlei^ is all indeed a dream f 

Is there, as some have thought, no truth hat pamf 

Must hope, our onlv guide for ever seem. 

Still lead OS on, aiuf lead us but in vidn? 

VI. 

It is not so! on this thy natal day, 
llie flrst and holiest or all days to me» 
I chase the demon of despair away. 
And give one hour unto the muse and thee. 

vn. 
To^eon existence but a length of years. 
To seek not how, but how long life may ndi— . 
To measure seasons bv our hopes and feiurs. 
And mete out mmnoiits for the human soul. 

Vlfl. 

Insane and fiital error I Is the snn 
The radiant centre of eternal light. 



w«»n ■<;■». lu which to dcposltthe MS. literary aociimu- 
latiaoa of our flrat quarter, this day.completed, with a 
promise of inunediajbe posseesiou of^tlie ftve-wn kiiig'ti 
store at the Ciutom-hoiise docks, noS being aTpresent 
mooh eoesaabeeed with rum or to)paeeo, ar any other 
drowsy or inflammable materiala^ A few trains of 
Commissariat waggons, are likewise ordered to attend, 
ad UbthHm, for the oonfeyanoe oi the liaiiisiilssia tothe 
river, down which they will be floated to their destina. 
tion in barges providfni for the purpose, with drums 
beating andf banners flying, under convoy of (be j4ian. 

Spl fleet, to be oommaBded by the sawenging oommis. 
oners, who have respectively received flags for the 
C>cat occasion. Our nicnd Croker. manber for the 
iiiverBity,and secretary of the Admiralty, wha alway» 
Juotes the Gaxette. as tne leading LitM'ary Jonraal uf 
'urope, has directed a new broom to be prepared as 
the ensign on board the admiral's chip, llie carious in 
naval tactics, **if they be there, aud if the«e tluRgii be 
a care unto them," will see the fl«*et weigh anchor ofl" 
Westmoriand-bridge. and gliding over the watfry. 
way, stand into dock^ at sunrise ou Tkttrtd^ mon- 
ing next, when an imraeuse concriurse of spertatort 
is expected to witoeas this mirel and Intereating sptr. 
tacJe, (one of the many unexpected results of the late 
grpat healing measure,; as wf II as to rent^w tltcir sub. 
scriptioiu, as they pass down D 'Oiler-street, on tlwir 
retam to College and the ^qnarea. The expenae of this 
grand national exhibition i^ iuteudcd to be defrayed by 
an income-tax, of some other equally popular Impii^t, 
which will be most dieerfully paid by all true lovers uf 
their ctHUilry. 



Made for the dial that II shines upon ? 
(to mark the agea of Us flight 



Made butt 



Man lives by lofty thonghts, and loftier deeds. 
Not by the dull progreadon of his frame : 
One glorlons moment la all geoiiu n eeds 
Ages of being for her sons to elaiml 

X. 

Is It for flee atom, or for manldiid. 
Thy Ugh desi g M t hy goUen dreams aregireaf 
No I the Idnd heart, tae eomprehensive mmd 
For aU, and for all time, were meant by hesviBk 

ThemAmmnohmmtt, that thy life is hris<; 
Sinee to its UttleUmIt can be wrought, 
(Idle our smiles or tears, our joy or grief,) 
llie nighty werfca of ererlasttBg thought. 

XIL 

Withfai the tiny circle of this day. 
Thine own peculiar day, how va*t ttie sum 
Of all that thou couldst think, or do, or say! 
Compute— end wish those days already come. 

XIII. 

Be thou prepared to greet them as they shine, 
Thy lyre new strung, and fresh iuspired thy soul. 
Meet them with joy as unalloyed m mine, 
And they though swiftly, shall iu gladness roll! 

PAULHTA. 



LITERARY NOVELTIES, &c 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. ' 
The first volume of a lYeatisc on Optic% ronlfcaining 
the Theory of Impttlarlsed Light. By the Re^. H^nn. 
phrey Uoyd, A.M. F.T.C.D.— Mr. MMcfarhine, who is 
so favourably known to the public, by his work on 
I'urkey, has jnst completed a tale entitled The 
Armenians: the scene of which is laid on the banks 
of the Bospnoms. From the Author's re!<ldenre in 
theee parts, we may hope for characteristic illustrations 
of Turkish and Armenian life.— A T^ranncript froas a 
curious MS. discovered undi'r the fonudations of the 
ancient Manor.house at Abbots I^igh, SomiMrwt: to 
becalled the Royal Book, or Orades of DreamsL — The 
new Number of the Quarterly Review is advertised 
for the 90th of this mouth. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Dobell's Travels in Kamt^hatka. S vols. Svo. j^I. li. 
boards— Oertrude, a Tale of the Sixt««enth Century, 
2 vols, post Avo. £\. IsL boards — Philipe' Valence the 
Dreamer, I2mo. .^ boards — ^Deitcent into Hell, a 
Poem, 8vo. 7s. 6(1. boards— Acaster's Remedies for 
the Church in Danger. Svo. 4s. 6d. bds.— Stpphem* 
Comments, Vol XTIL Svo. 10s. boards — Brady's 
Executor's Account Book, 4to. 13s. boards — Fry's 
Listener, ft vols. Ithno. Kts. boards— Merlet'a French 
Grammar, ISroo. iOa. boards — SyDop<us of French 
Grammar, iSmo. Ss. 6dl doth— Cov«ntry*a Revem^ea 
of the Church. Sva 6s. boards— Essays on the Lives 
of Cowper, Newton, and Reber, Bvo. 10s. bde.— 
Hind's lliree Temples, Svo. 9a. 6d. boarda— MorelK>ad'a 
Dialogues on Religion, Ifimo. 8b. boards— Bannialar'a 
Humane Policy, Svo. 14a. boards— Hall on the Sea and 
Shores of the Realm, royal Svo. 12i. boards — ^Potson's 
Devil's Walk, 12mo. la. aewed-Wahai*s BrasU in liffi 
and 18S2D, 2 vols. Svo. £1. 14a. doth— Bland's FhSloeopbU 
cal Problems, Svo. lOs. Sd. boonfe— Andrew^ Sermoos 
OB Prayer, Svo. SS. boards— Addison on Fei— lim, Svo. 
5s. boards— Fate on Hesteria, Svo. Ss. boards — Coavsr. 
sations on the natural Geography of Europe and Africa, 
hyMf«.MatMa8,9vols.l§BM(half.hoanr3s. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Cm m Mttd wUk Lsfanrfw^tta Artt, ff dnaa h' sis, ^ 

Thto day Is published, fnonevohane Svo. pTioeeB.6d. 

SERMONS on the DANGERS and 
DUnES of a CHRISTIAN. By the Rev. 
Ei^kine Nenle, B. A.. Lecturer of iiontli Shields, and 
late A!«L'«tant Minister of Monkwuarmoutii. 

To which are ndded. Remarks on the Prospects and 
Present State of Parties in the Church of Engtaad. 

London: Hurst, Chance and Co. €5, St. Paoili 
Church.yard. 
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4T the Annual stated Meeting of the 
ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, held ponuant 
irter on tiie 16th of Miurch, 1630, at the Roval 



ItM Academy House. Oralloiustreet, the fnllownif 
Members were elected as the Coandl aod OfBoers for 
tkeeesidBgYettr: 



Lard Bishop of Cloyae, "D.D. fre. Presldant, 
Viee.PreAnts nomiiiatad hy the Frasldeiit 
ArcMlshop eC DobU*. 
Joseph Clarke, M.D. 
-- " I Kyle, D.D Proroat T.C.D. 
I SMlUer, D.D. 



GmmmMw of 5d«M»~ Archbishop of Dublin, James 
[riarfce, M.D. Rev. & Kyle, D.D. P.T.C.D. F. SadUer, 
D.a &F.T.C.D. Sir C.1l Okvecke, Rey. R. M'Don. 



veil, D.D. F.T.C.D. Professor Hamilton. 

CaamiHUe ^ Polite LUanMhtre^Ker. J. H. Singer, 
D.D. F.T.CD. A. Carmichael. Eso. S. Utton, JtD. 
Rer. W. H. Drummond, D.D. Hon. and Rer. J. 
FsoMvar. J. Afdohn, BLD. Rer. E. Johnston. 

Cmmm&ee efjmHriiiiei-^. D*011er. LLD. T. H. 
Orpen, M.D. H. Ferguson, M.D. Sir WiWam Betham, 
J. D'AHoB, Esq. O. Petrie, Esq. Rev. C. Otway, 

OrFICBRS. 



r— Thomas Herbert Orpen, M.D. 

'\e»totke Aeademtf—nov. J. M. Singer, D.D. 
F.T.C.D. and R«v. R. M'Doanell, D.D. F-TTCI). 
SeereteuyofPareirn Correspondence— Sir W. Befhnm. 
X«6rarra»— Rev. W. H. Druumond, D.D. 



(^mJaHmg Ubranf and Newt-Boom, No. 11, Lower 
SaohnUeutreet, Dubim, 

THE PROPRIETOR regpectfuUy sub- 
mits for public inspection, a Catahg%te of his 
Circulatiiig Library, which for extent and varietjr. far 
-exceeds any^ng of the kind, in this city. The Cata. 
logoe comprises standard works in the English, French, 
and Itilian Languages— of History, Voyages, IVnvels, 
Biography, Divinity, Poetry, Education, and Morals. 
The Drama, Belles Lettree, Novels, Tales, Jlonninres. 
Ifcr. ftc. all (tf which have been selected from the best 
Authors, ancieut and modem. 

THE NEWS-ROCFM, 
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Interesting Works Just published by Edward Bull, 
New Public SubaorWion Libtary, «, HoUes-strect. 
Cavendish^uare, London. Sold by JOHN CUM. 
MINO, 16, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, a#d all 
Booksellers in Ireland. 

1. rpALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 

1 1 voL 10s. (td. Designed to es^plain and iUus- 
tratetbe Physiological wonders oi man^s existence. — 
Edited by the author of the ** Collegians." 

"This valuable and entertaining work weH deserves 
a place among our standard works of education ; com. 
bining, as it does, the most interesting scientific infor. 
matiou, with subUme religious instruction and practi- 
cal morality. '*—£/iitecrMly Magaxine. 

The design Is excellent It is a very interesting 
and instructive volume." — DuMin Literary Qaxdtte. 

3. CREATION. A Poem, in Six Books. By William 
Ball Small 8vo. iOs. Ad. 

" The appearance of such a Poem as that now before 
us is in thu age a marvel Mr. Ball is unlike all his 
contemporaries. The only poet in our Kngnage to 
whom he bears a resemblance is Thompson. Crttation 
is a Poem ot remarkable power and beauty."— iltfctf. 

a THE GAME OF LIFE. A NoveL ludvols. 

*' Vous, vous savez ce que c'est que la vie!" — Nape- 
lean to General Laralette. 

4. THE LOST HEIR. 3 vols. 
•* A powerfully written story." — Courier. 
"•Qie story is an excellent one. It will find a chief 

place among the popular favourites of fiction." — Lite- 
raru Gazette. 

5. BACON'S LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST, the 
contemporary of Charles V. Heury VIII. Leo X. and 
.Solyman the Great Second edition, with additions. 
2 vol8.8vo. £1.88. 

6. THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. Spain, (New 
Series,) 3 vols. Englsnd, 3 voK 3d edition. XI. 1 Is. 6d. 

"Strong an I vivid pictures of the paaW—Monthfy 
Review. 

"Valuable illustrations of manners." — Ti'meg. 

** A vast store of romantic deed aod wild adventure." 

Literary Gaaettet 

N.B.— lite Historical Summaries in each Series, form 
of themselves, a complete History of each country. 

7. THE ART of DANCING. By C. Blasis. With 
numerous plates, and original Quadrilles, arranged for 
the piauo.rorte. 1 vol. 
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Worict by tttf Juthorof PeBkam. 
A new edition, in S vola. post 8va 
EVEREUX. By the Author of 
Polhain, " and *• The IMsowned. " ^ 
A IknUnM novel, the production of a tfrstnte 
mind."— Z.iierary Gaatette. 

Also by the same Authoff new editions of 
2. THE DISOWNED. By the Author of <'PcL 
ham." 3 vols, 

" If Pelhara jnstiy raised for its Antiior a very high 
clmracter, tlic * Disowned* will raise it far higher.**—- 
l.it^riiry Gazette. * 

a PELHAM; or the ADVENTURES of a GEN- 
TLEM A N. 1 he lliird Edition, revised, 3 vols. 

" In the order of novels of fashionable life we never 
expected to see a production of the talent and utility 
of Pelham, The appearance of such a book is the out. 
ward and visible s&n of an improvement which we 
have hailed with delight in the rising generation.'*— 
Examiner. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, 8. New Bnr- 
Ungtou^street, London; sold by JOHN CUMMING, 
IG, I^wer Ormoud-quay, Dublin, and all Booksellera 
in Ireland. 



which is spacious, elegantiy fitted up, and regularly 

the London and D\ibiin daily Papers, if 

e to Subecribers for the Circulating Library, 



suppi^ with the! 



I and D\ibiin daily Pap 

for the Circulating Li , . 

by paying the emaO, $um of hcdf-a-gtiinea per annum ; 

ran Gentleincn wishing to Subscribe for tiie~New8. 



Room alone, can be accommodated for any shorter 

Books sent to Subscribers to all parts of Inland, and 

taiany oaanttties, by paying aproportfonate Snbscrlp. 

tioo. Coontry libraries and Book Societies, supplied 

with new mad tecond-hand Books, on liberal terms. 

Cards of Terms may be had on application. 



Bishop Mont's New Book. 
This day is publiithed, in 13mo. price fis. fid. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S OBLIGA- 
TIONS CONSIDEUBD, as to the Celebration 
of Divine Worship, Ministrntion of the Sacraments. 
Instruction of the Poor, Preaching and other Otiicial 
Duties, and as to his porsotial Character and Conduct*— 
his occupations — his amusements and intercourse with 
others: with particular reference to the Ordination 
Vow. Bv Richard Mant, D.D. M.R.I.A. Bishop of 
Down and Connor. 

" Fulfil thy ministry.*'— a Tim. iv. 5. marg. trans. 

Oxford: Printed by W. Baxter, for C. J. G. and F. 
Riviugton, St Paul*s Church-yardj and sold by W. F. 
WAKEMAN,9, D*01ier.street, Dublin. 



All the arcana of the art**— Gentfeman** Magazine. 

"An indispensable man oal for teachers. **—Athen<nan. 

" Of incalculable service to the pupil.**— Af/& Jssem- 
6lSe. 

" A work of the highest merit**— Zondon Musical 
Gazette. "" 

"llie plates are very superior.**— IVrne*. 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Hds day la poblished. In one thick volume, post 6va 
prke IDs. witib a beautiful Frontispiece, 

THE POETICAL ALBUM, and RE- 
GISTER of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. 
Second Seriea. Edited by Alaric A. Watts, Esq. 

'*See, 1 hare culled the flowers that promis*d l>est. 
And where not sure^— perplex*d, but pleas*d— I 

At aach as seemed the fairest*'— By bon. 

Ixmdoo : Hurst, Chance and Ca fiS, St Paul's Church. 
yvd. IMTbere may be had, lately published, price lHa. 
The irst Series of 

THE POEl'ICAL ALBUM and REGISTER of 
MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by Alaris 
A Watta, EHk. IQ one thick volume, post 8vo. with a 
beautiful Frounspiece, by Williams. 

This volume will be found to contain a very large 
proportion of the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry that 
oas appeared during the last ten years; including up- 
wards of 800 poems, for the most part inedited, of 
Byron, Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Wordsworth, 
Rogera, Coleridge. L.E.L Bowles, Shelley, Mr&. 
Hemans, Miss BaiiUe, Barry Coniwall, Moir, Mont- 
Ipmery, Croly, Horace Smith, AJaric A. Watts, &c. 



Works by Latfy Morgasu 
Second Edition. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 

IHE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR 

After along silence. Lady Morgtm has once more 
come before the public, not as a romancer or an hlsto. 
rian. but with The Book of the Boudoir, a littie work 
filled with the spirit, and calculated for the meridum 
of that delightful temple of woman's fascination and 
unresisted supremacy. It is discursive, like her lady- 
ship's imagination. Original anecdotes, piouent obser. 
vatione, souvenirs du passf, sentiment, sallies of wit 
thoughtfulness, levity, arloom. and Joy— all topics, all 
countries, andalmoHtall nassions, are made tocontri. 
bute a lew, soinetimes a flower, to the wreath she luis 
wove, ••-^own^r. 

Also by the xanie popular Author, new editi<Ms of 

a. THE O'BRIES^S and the O'ELAHERITS, an 
Irish Tale. 4 vols. 

" A worlE which abounds in all the numerous cha- 
racteristics of l«dy Morgan*s eminent talents and 
irenlus.**- Worwte*' Chronicle. 

a THE LIFE and TIMES of SALVATOR ROSA, 
with Extracts from his Correspondence. 3 vols. 8vo. 

4. ITALY. Being a Joufnal of a residence In that 
country, exhibiting the present state of socletv and 
manners, arts, literature and public institutions^ fnter- 
spersed with anecdotes of the most eminent literary 
and pollticHl characters. New Edition, in 8 vols 8vo. 

5. FLORENCE MACARTHY, a National Talc- 
Fifth Edition. 4 vols. 12mo. XI. 8b. 

& F.SSA Y on ABSENTEE& Small Svo. 

7. O'DONNELL; a National Tale. 3vols. v€l. Is. 



Fourth Edition. Tliia day Is published. In Three- 
Pocket Volumes, to correspond with the Family 
Library, price only 12s. 

DEATH-BED SCENES, and PAS- 
TORAL CONVERSATIONS. 

** It has often occurred to roe as something wonder- 
ful, that, amongst the vw»t variety of bouics which are 
to be met with, on the important suhjin^t of Religion, 
there should still be wantinl a manual fur the informa- 
tion and dire<-tion of the Minister iu his dsily inter, 
course with sick pcrsonei and other members of lus flock. 

•* Having been in the habit then, for several years, of 
remarking this defect of instruction with regard to 
practical diWnity, and the whole business of a Parish 
Priest, and having myuelf, meanwhile, l>een thrown 
perpetually into the most interesting and awAil scenes 
witn my own parishioners, 1 determined at length to 
take up my pen, and to commit to paper whatever 
having passed under my personal observation, might 
be most likely to be useful to others of the same pro- 
fession. 

**I had no thonght original] v of doing more than 
Hsslst nty younger brethren of tne clerical order, who 
might be appointed to the manageiiicnt ot large pariahe^, 
witnoat time or opportunities to prepare themselves iu 
an odequHte manner, for so ditlicult and momentous an 
undertaking. But in proceeding with ray work, 1 
beg>in to flutter myself with the notion, that it may 
possibly both amuse and imttnict every description of 
readers. Many persons may be tempted, upon the re. 
commendation of the Clergy, to peruse the book; and 
may find unexpectedly their fancy pleased, tlieir luiow. 
ledge increased, and tiieir hearts touched and im- 
pro ved. "— Pre/iKV. 

5:^ The above Work has reeentlv been included In 
theust of publications reeomm«mdea by the Society far 
Promoting' Christian Knotefeefge. 

John Murray, Albemacle-stieet 



Price Six ShUUnga. 

THE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. X. 
containing, among many other rery l ato Brrt ti ng 
and vnioahle articles, one Qn IguatiuaXoyolaB th« 
founder of the Order of the Jesuits. 

London : 'Black, Young and Young, No. 9, Tavlstodc. 
street; Boeaanffe and Co ; and Whittaker and Co. Lon. 
don; and sold by aD Booksellers in Dublin. 

Part L of DR. WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, is also just published, 
prlc« 7a. to Subscribera for the whole Work, and Qt. to 
Bon-Subaeribers. 

):> Part IL wUl alfpMr oniha lOtii of April 



in teland. 






This day is published, price 3s. 6d. bd. a new edition of 

TOHNSON'S ENGlTlSH DICTION- 
•I ARY, witii Walker'a Pimmndation of aU tiie 
difficult or doubtful words. 

Printed bv C. CorraU,for Hnnt, Chance ind Co. 65^ 
St Paul'i dhnrch-yard. 

The two standard DIctionarlea of tiie English Lan. 
gnage are those of John«on and Walker : the fonncfrin 
allUiat regards the author^ and spelling of words, 
the latter as to their pronundation. The object of the 
yolnme now offered to the public is to combine in a 
portable form the advantages of both; and to assist in 
acquiring the ease and elegance of a correct speaker, 
in the current language oi every day. 



Montgomery's New Poem. 
In post Svo. price Ten Shillings and Sixpence, 

AT AW, a Poem. By the Author of tBe 
*' Omnipresence of the Deity." 
Mr. Montgomery has displayed wonderful pov. an^** 
.—Literary Gazette. 

**11ke poem abounds with paasagea of beauty and 
sublimity, which have few parallels in modem thnea** 
— Gentiemam's Magaxitie. 

** No conoeptimi can be mdre grand, more truly sub. 
lime, than such a being contemplating *all the king, 
doms of the earth, and the glory of them,' lookiag 
^own on the changes of realm and the chances <rf time, 
with the haughtinesa of an immortal spirit who knew 
himself snp<>rior to such vidssitodes. These feeHnga 
Mr. Moatgooery.haa dianlayed with;great. power, and 
with appalling etSect"— London Unwersity Magazine. 

Printed for Samuel Maunder, H), Newgate-street; 
and sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'OUer-street, 
Dablin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



THE VISION OF CONSTANTINE, 
and other Poems. By R. O. M. 
Published and sold by J. M. LECKIE^ bookseller. 
No. 11, Qrafton-atreet, Dublin. 
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CALICUT'S DICTIONARY-COMPLETE. FIFTH EDITION. I 

Fir* VoluiiMf QMito, prk» jeia lOi. extra boards x or in Parti, price 61. each ; large boarded Parts £\. 4i. ' 
each, Bfonthljr or otherwise, at the optloD of pordiasers. 



A Sprles of Tahiable Dissertatioiis, oontalninr entirelT new lUnstratioiis of 
,^^.. .^ -—"-itic Historians, Travellers, &c * 



I the moat aathe 



lUostrated 



This daj is publhhed, conqrfete, the Fifth Editton, revised and irraatly improred, of 
/^ALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, with the FragmenU. 

V/ Bjr the late Mr. C. Taylor. * " ~. . .. -. . 

tetptnre Incidents and Express] 
by abore 900 Plates. 

The Pablishers have now the satlsfsction to anoonnre the completion of the improTed editi<m of the above 
Imnortant woric : the high reputation which it already sustains relieves them fh>m the necessity of stating, in 
detail, its claims npon public attention. It has been placed by the united voice of the literary world, at the 
head of Biblical Encycfopiedias, and has been pronounced to be '* in its present form, an invaluable treasury of 
biblical lore, and a stupendous monument of Uternry industry.** 

To secure the accivacy, and extend the usefulness of the work, have been the oliJects of the publishers in the 
present edition. The references and quotations have been verified, and corre<led; the explanation of tlie 
plates, hitlierto detached fktMn the body of the work, to the freat inconvenience of the reader, have been in. 
corporated with the articles of which they lorm an integral part: the whole of Uie text has passed under a 
diligent revision ; and several new articles, as well as occasional additions, have baen introduced. A mass of 
illustrative information derived from anew and satisfactory source, f Ancient Coins,) Is also presented to the 
notice of the Biblical Student ; and alM two very copious fadexes of snl^ects and texts. The Plates have been 
carefullv revised, and a finely engraved portrait of Dom Cahnet, as well as entirely new Maps of Palestine, 
Asia Minor. Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Assyria, (engraved by Sidney Hall,} have been added to those In the 
previoiu editions. 

London: Published by Holdsworth and BaU, 18, St Paul*B Char«h.yard. Sold by WILLI AM CURRY, Jnn. 
and Co. Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 

CHARACTER OP THIS WORIC. 

"Calmet's Dictionary has always been in great and deserved estimation, and the public is ranch obliged to 
the Editor of the present publiration for reprinting it, in a form more convenient to general purchasers, and 
more useful in itself. The additional illustrations to this edition appear to be ingenious and important"— 
BritUh Critic. 

"The extensive sale which this work obtained when first brought out in Numbers, has, perhaps, contributed 
mwe than any other circumstance, to turn the attention of the pufaUc to this kind of investigation. It luuf 
particularly this effect, we believe, among the more learned of the clergy. Till of late years, the subject uccu. 
j>led the researches of a few leam(>d men, but excited little interest in either gentlemen travellers, or general 
readers. But It is surprising how matters are altered in this respect Every traveller in Eastern countries 
now seems to consider it as part of his business to bring home some fresh illustration of the geography or 
phraseology of the Scriptures; while the demand for works of this description has astonishinioy increased ; nor 
is it confined to our own coun^. Calmet's Dictionary, with the (fragments, has recently been reprinted in 
America."— fcjlccftc Review^ vol. xxli. N.S. p. 4aB. 

Dr. Mant has made great use of Calmet in the Notes to his Bible, published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; and in lii<« list of books to which he acknowleoges obligations, particularly specifies the 
"Fragments" annexed to this edition of_Calraet 



TMa day, 6vo. 9il OH. 
nr\UE FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD; 

JL the PARTING of HECTOR and ANDRO. 
IIACHE; and the SHIELD of ACHILLES: Speci. 
mens of a new Version of Homer. By WUBam Sothaby. 

John Murray, Albemarle.«treet 



an edition was publisl 

) of voyages and Travels, &c under the title 



I Ml, in two thick quarto 



* A translation of thte truly valuable Work, with occasional remarks, was published in 179S, in three folio 
. .... . . ..^ ^•tehedin — • ' ••• 

. , , . . ^'esand ' 

* Fragments.** A new edition, enlwrged and greatly improved, U now j>nblishin^.^^ The work is pleasingly 



volumes; which having become extremely scarce, 

volumes, by Mr. Taylor, with a volume of Additions from books 

of " Fragments." A new edition, enlarged and greatly Improves. 

illustrated with numerous engravings, whirh convey an accurate idea of^ Oriental Manners and 

Calmet*s Dirtlonarv is the basis of all similar modem works.**— ^on»*« I$ttrodt»ctiim to the Critical Stmdg attd 
Knowledge of the tiofy Scripturet, vol. i. p. 505. 



Aiker$tmte'$ FMof Ntneveik, ToL II. 

This dayls pablished. In 8vo. price 10a. 6d. VoL IL 

containing Sevan Books, of 

THE FALL OF NINEVEH, a Poem, 
by Edwin Atherstone, author of "A MIdsum. 
mer Day*s Dream," "The last Days of Hercnlaaenm," 
ftc 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradodc Sold by 
W. F. WAKEMAN. 9, D*Olier.«treet, Dnbtta, and by 
aU Booksellers in Irehmd. 



Elegantly printed In 9 vols, post Svo. with a portrait 
by Burnet, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, ISs. 

XHE POETICAL WORKS OP 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, Es^. Now first 
;ted. 
" This handsome though small edition of Mr. Camp, 
bell's Poetical Works must be received with universal 
furtHur. Never did poet produce a work more deaerv. 
ing of female acceptation.** — Literary OoMette. 

Henry Colbum and Richard BenUey, & New Bur. 
lington-street, London; and said by JOHN CUM. 
MING. 16. Lower Orm<md.quay, Dublin, and all Book, 
sellers in Ireland. 



Just published, in I vol. with a valuable map and 
other plates, 

aOURNAL of a RESIDENCE at Ihe 
COURT of A V A, the Capital of the Bnrmeae 
pire. By John Crawfurd, Ei^q. late Envoy. 
"We recommend it to the perusal of all who are 
connected by the ties of commerce with the £a«it, or 
who are sohdtous for information ou this portion ot 
our oriental relations.**— L»te»wy Gtuette. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentlcy, 8, New Bnr* 
lington.street, London; and sold by JOHN CUM- 
MINO. 16. Lower Onnond-quay, Dublin, and all Book, 
sellers m Ireland. 



Bwke*g Peerage for 1830. 
Third Edition, corrected to the present period. In. 
scribed, by permission, to his Most Gracious Mi^jesty. 
In one large volume, with numerous illustrations. 

T BURKE'S 
J PEERAGE 
SH EMPIRE. 



DICTIONARY of the 

od BARONETAGE of the BRI. 



WvrkM by the Author of Bramkte^ Houte. 
Second Edition. In 3 v(As. post Svo. 

THE NEW FOREST. A Novel— 
By the Author of «*Brambletye House," **Re. 
jected Addressee,** fee. 



Mr. Smith, who has so distinguished himself by the 
Historical Roaaance, here comes to our own times, and 



*'This popular work justly deserves to be considered ' draws his amusing and able pictures from life as it ex. 
as a History of the British nobility. It is enriched by 1 ists in the every.day world.^'— Afomiatf 
a variety of personal anecdotes, never before Dublisheo, •• • - .... 



relative to many illustrious houses, in additVm to nul 
merous authentic details connected with their lineage, 
and communicated to the author, by the noble inheri- 
tors of the titles. The volume, containing 900 pages of 
letter.press, is moreover illustrated with upwards of | 
15(jO heraldic plates, is printed in double columns, witii 
so remarkably clear and beautiful a type, as to, com. 
prise a quantity of matter equal to no less than twelve 
octavo volumes!" — John Buu. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, S, New Bur. 
lington.street, London; sold by JOHll CUMMING, 
16, Xower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
in Ireland. 



v«<.in«t.«.« «riii «*^». —,«.- .M^^i^ *!.-« I ^« humble and the sublime— what excites pleasure, 
^ri.fmSt.!KLk^?^^^n^^2jS?A" •^ w»»** overwhelms with terror and awe. seeS 
of a similar class has done, since TYem**"'- eouallv natural to him."-.Edinbunrh MairoMine, 



Third Edition. In 3 vols, post Svo. 

rpHE EXCLUSIVES!!! 

"^e 

any work . , 

It will do this for several reasons— partly from its 
name, still more from the curiosity which has been 
raised respecting the alleged eminent station of its 
writer, but roost of all from its intrinrir qualities and 
eharacterlHics. < Hie Exclnslves * is emphatically and 
*excliisively * a picture of fashionable life at the pre. 
•Mt day. We will add, in unqualified and unhesftat. 
ing terms, that it is, generally speaking, at once the 
truest, the fairest, the most intelligible, and the most 
ensaprehensive picture of that life, whldi has jretbeen 
presented to the world. The Predt of the requisites 
necessary to an ' Exclusive' will be read with as much 
Interest in some quarters, as with alarm In others. It 
presenta ua with an expoMthat no other modem novel. 
1st has dared to put forth. *':- Cotirf Jotmurf. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bur. 
lin(rton.ati««t, London; sold by JOHN CUMMINO, 
K^Xower Onnond-qnay, Dnbun, and all Booksellers 
In IrehukL 



ists in the every-day world.^'— Afomiaif Chronicle. 

Also by the same popular Author, new editions of 

2. ZILLAH. A Tale of the Holy City, 3 vols. 

" The attractions of this work are uncommon and 
manifold. *'—y4Me»f<euM. 

a THE TOR HILL. New Edition, 3 vols. 

4. REUBEN APSLEY. New Edition, 3 vols. 

&. BRAMBLETYE HOUSE or CAVALIERS and 
ROUNDHEAD& New Edition. 3 vols. 

** We would by no means rank the Author of ' Bram. 
bletye House* among imitators. He has too much 
genius, too much boldness, too much originality, to be 
put among such a class. He is rather to be r^arded 
fa an intrepid, and not an unsuccessfkil comi^tor, 
who has had the courage to face the mighty Champion 
of the North, and challenge him to the contest in his 
own field, and with his own favourite weapons. Like 
our great Scottish Novelist, too. he has shown won. 
derfol versatili^ of talent, and the grave, the comic — 



This dayls published, in post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES in the RIFLE BRI- 
GADS in the Peninsula, France, and the Ne. 
nds, from 1800 to ISlft. By Captain J. Khicdid. 
London: T. and W. Boone, Stranl Sold by W. F. 
W A REMAN. 9, D*OUer.street, Dnblin, and by aO 
Booksellers in Ireland. 



equally natural to him.** — Edinburgh Maga*ine. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, & New Bur. 
Uiigton.street, London; sold by JOHN CUMMING, 
16,Xower Onnond.quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers in 
Ireland. 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 



Eariy in May wUl be published, with a portrait. 
S volumes, 4to. 

THE LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER, 
with Selections from his Correspondence, and 
from his Unpublished Worksi By his Widow. 
John Murray, Albemarlcstreet 
Just published, a Fourth Edition of BISHOP 
HEBER'S INDIAN JOURNAL. 3 vols. Svo. jC I. Ifia. 

On Wednesday next, will be published, Svo. with a Map, 

NARRATIVE of a TOUR through 
some Parts of the TURKISH EMPIRE. By 
John Fuller, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street 



Sew EdiUom of the FamUg IMran/. 
nils day Is published, a new edition of 

IV. OF THE FAMILY LI- 
BRARY, being lives of the most Eminent 
(inters. Sculptors, and Architects. 
2. Nearly ready, a new edition of LIVES of the^ 
PAINTERS, VoL IL 

a In the press, a third edition of the Family Library, 
Nos. I. andlL Ilie LIFE of BUONAPARTE. 
John Momy, Albenarle.ctreet 



L vro. 

1\ BR 
BritSh PaInU 



TMa day Is pahHshed, In lihno. with numerous iUns- 
tratt ve plates, price 2s. fid. half.bonnd, 

THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK, or • 
new method of Learning to Read, on Ibe plan 
invented in France, by the Sleur Berthand. By W. 
Fentim. 
London: Hnrat, Chance and Ca fiS, St Paul's 
i ChurdL-yard. 



The FamOg Catnnet Attas. 

To be publlnhed in Monthly Parts, not exceeding^ 

Twelve, each containing eight plates, flrom EarraT. 

ings on Steel, by Mr. Thomas "Starling, in the fcu*at 

style of tiie art, price Ik. 6d. plain, and as. 6d. coloured, 

THE FAMILYx CABINET ATLAS. 
Constructed upon an original plan. 
i Family Cabinet Atlas will fkimish all the infor. 
mation of the larger and more expeiudve G^nenl 
Atlases, far more readily, and in a dear and aerurate 
manner. Its plan embraces many new features of gnrnt 
utility, and the entire work will be rejidered as per- 
fect and beautiful as possible, both as an Atlas, and a 
Gem of Art; forming, when complete, a volume at 
the same fdze as the 

FAMILY LIBRARY, or CABINETCYCLOPJEDI A. 
To which Series of popular Poblicatlona it wiU be m 
most valuable companion. 

Part LwUl be Issued ewly in ApriL 

N.B.— Country Booksellere are supplied wHh a Spe. 
cimen.Board of the Plates, and Prospectus^ la an j 
quantity, by applying to their Agents, or to Mr. Boll, 
(Publisher for the Proprietors,) 28. Houe8.stre«t» 
Cavendish.square, London: Mr CUMMING, 16L 
Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin; and Messrs. Bell aad 
Bradfttte, Edinburgh. 



Dnblin : Published for the Pronrieton every Saturday 
Morning, at No. 10, D'Olier-Street.— Sold bj Hvn»r, 
Cbakcb and Co. St Paul's Chun*- Yard, Losinnrs 
C. BairntAM, and Co. Lord.Street, Livbrpool; Jotim 
BovD, Oeorge*s.Street, EDiNBimoH : John LttMaoBj*, 

2ueen.Street, Olasoow: and by all other BookneU 
rs ; and in Ireland, by tlie Oerks of the Roads. 
J. S. FOLDS, Printer, 56, Ot S«rand.Slrc«c. 
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Price 9dL 



REVERIES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
IN DUBLIN. 

As it 18 the most excusable of all superstitions, 
to suppose that the souls of the departed hover 
over the places where they carried on the business 
of human life, in partnership with body — so 
it may be considered an innocent pastime for 
an idle valetudinarian, a faded humourist of 
fifty, to haunt the places which memory has 
gilded with all the sunshine of healthy and 
youthful enjoyment, and all the vividness of 
mental excitement, without mental pain. 

I therefore love to stand at the open iron 
gate that leads into Trinity College. I some- 
times lean against the rails and meditate, — 
again, 1 8tan(£ as at anchor, in the busy current, 
soaking hands with this friend, bowing to that 
acquaintance, collecting news, assimilating in- 
formation, regarding, remarking, lamenting, re- 
joicing and foretelling, as the case may be, 
with all my old cronies and feUow idlers ; that 
are occupied in that commonest of urban sports, 
the process of killing time. I may safely affirm, 
that never did a city idler and humorist^ having 
the recollections and acquaintances of a quinqua- 
genarian, take up a better position than that 
where I now stand. I am moored, as it were, 
at the confluence of sundry human tides, and as 
the hundreds and thousands pass me by, or 
busily or idly» I amuse myself recognising 
hces of persons I never spoke to — fixing down 
professions for each physiognomy, admiring, 
wondering, and laughing mentally at the 
changes of men, manners, fashions, and forms, 
that pass on before me. A quinqimgenarian 
tt&nda, as it were, between the living and the 
dead, he is a sort of middle term between the 
ved and the youthful; men he remembers as 
cMdren, dotards he has noticed as sound men; 
he has observed all the changes and phases of 
human character. The fop that fluttered by, five 
and twenty years ago, in all the pride of a 
thoughtless popinjay, he now sees plodding on, a 
corpulent man of business— carefulness in his 
countenance, and carelessness in his attire — Sir 
Desirable Spruce, the pink of the fashion, the 
carnation of all companies; now passes, or rather 
creeps on, a shapeless, shattered pantaloon, be- 
yond the aid of wig or stays, or cushion, or 
stuffing; neither toilette, nor tailor will do, 
time demands his forfeit, and without gravity 
in a year or more, the poor thing must gra- 
vitate into the grave. Neither will rouge 
or millinery, nor all the cosmetic science of 
Paris remove the fade look of Lady Emily 
Discard, who, passing by towards Grafton- 
street, sits so womfuBy in the comer of her 
carriage. O how I have some quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, admired the rich rounding of her fine 
and healthy form, as she swept on gorgeously in 
her curricle — for the peaches down, and the 
cheriries bloom, that mantled on her cheek and 
|ip ^no : if she taxed all the Palais Royale for 



art*s brightest and most elaborate tints, what 
has fled, could not be recalled — 

The bloom of young desire, the purple Ugbt of love, 
are gone for ever; and I would now almost 
rather see her ghost. 

Such are some of my remarks and reveries 
concerning the people that stream on before 
me; perhaps it would be more profitable for 
myself if I reflected on what / was thirty-five 
years ago; I needed not then bo charily to lean 
against the iron rails ; my poor calveless 
legs were not then such noun adjectives, as to re- 
quire a substantive stick or umbrella, to aid in 
giving them understanding. But I desire not to 
trouble you, sir, or you madam, with my past 
prowess. 1 may not recount, though I should 
like dearly to get some one to listen to the 
story, of my feats of arms as a College yeo- 
man ; of my marches and counter-marches 
along the line of the river Dodder; of the 
sham battle at Dundrum, and how led on by 
the gallant captain P. who alas ! now has lost 
all his wonted bearing and port, as a soldier; in 
the comfortable corpulency of a senior fel- 
low. I say how led on in gallant style we 
masked a paper mill ; routed a flock of goats; 
simimoned a dairy to surrender, and despite 
of the braying of the dairyman*s donkey, made 
booty of all the goat's whey, curds, cheese, and 
other materiel of the enemy. But, Sir, I 
must not trouble you with all these glorious, 
though brief exploits of my yeomanry career. 
My grand-nephews, in consideration of some 
debentures which they expect at my demise, 
may,' no doubt, listen hereafter to my gar- 
rulity on the subject. To return then to the 
city, what a change has been here also, not 
to be sure in external decay : the pillars before, 
the pediment behind me, shew no tendency to 
totter like my poor limbs ; but what a moral 
change — on my left is the old post office — to 
my right, the parliament house. Before me, 
king William ; and in the indistinct smoky dis- 
tance, the castle. What a change in the cir- 
cumstances and associations connected with all 
these. I shall never forget the elated hurry, 
the bigy bounding, elastic delight, with which 1 
sprung into the dark entry of that old post 
office, to announce to my d^ar mother in the 
country, the winning of my first College 
honour. I could also call to mind, many an 
afi^y — ^many a cuff and kick did I give and 
take in that crowded and busy passage — then 
to my right, the parliament house — it is fresh 
before me, as if of yesterday, investing my- 
self with cap and gown, and strutting in all 
the academick arrogance of a Freshman, to 
enter for the first time, as a privileged person, 
the gallery of the House of Commons ; and 
how much I was disappointed, when instead of 
finding our senators sitting there in bearded ma^ 
jesty, like the conscript fathers, with whom my 
historic lore had made me familiar, I observed 
them all looking like common country gentle- 
men, and making little better hand of oratory 



than they would have done over then: bottle of 
claret at home. 

Oh, Sir, how diflerent are the courses of 
my temperament — ^how changed the train of 
my ideas, since the day I first entered that 
house. I now stalk coolly and covetously 
along these arcades ; I enter the great banking 
hall to cash my draft, or receive my dividend 
in the four per cents. Formerly I sprung up 
the stairs with all the alacrity and pbyfumesi 
of a kid, to listen in the gallery of its glo- 
rious round-room, to the splendid antitheses 
of Grattan ; the caustic wit of Curran ; the 
oily and glozing amplifications of Castlereagh ; 
the puns of John Toler; the wit of Bushe ; 
the blunders and the bulb of the Momus of 
this Irish 01)rmpu8, Sir Boyle Roche. Here 
I entered with my whole soul into the war of 
politics, I was quite a party partizan. I was a 
most flaming patriot. No ingenuous youth, filled 
with Grecian or Roman lore ; and charged to 
the muzzle with ancient republicanism, could be 
other than a doughty assertor of the liberty of the 
people ; and his ardent mind leaping over all 
unobserved obstacles, must embrace the convic- 
tion, that the rights of Romans and Grecians, ' 
are the conmion rights of man. A red hot 
patriot then, I hated with a perfect hatred all 
slaves, and tools, and castle harks, as I chari- 
tably counted Castlereagh, and Isaac Corry, 
and Marsden, &c. &c. To be sure, the visi- 
tation that dark John Fitzgibbon, the stem 
Chancellor, held a little after in our college, 
lowered the topsails of my republicanism not 
a little. But, after all, I was a republican in 
theory onhf. I had nothing to do with secret 
societies ; I wore neither an orange nor green 
badge ; I banded myself with no party : — but 
I am falling iast into egotism, and it is time to 
cry stop — self. What a change then, in the 
morale of this beautiful building. It is now near 
3 o'clock — just this time thirty-four years ago, 
I have stood here, with others, to witness the 
Lords and Commons assemble before the. bell 
summoned us in to our early dinner ; here was our 
lounge—observing, criticising, abusing, or cheer- 
ing the members as they pamed in. Oh ! where 
are now all the fine, hearty, joyous youths 
that stood with me on that day : some, fathoms 
deep in caverns of the ocean ; some, mouldering 
in the ditch of Badajos ; the bones of , some 
bleaching on the sands of Egypt ; others on the 
plains of India ; others on the high ranges of 
the Pyrannees. Could I, for one moment, sum- 
mon them all together as they now are, what 
a contrast would they be to what they were 
then — aye, even in the living ; one a judg^ 
another a banished man ; one a bishop, an* 
other a Sectarian preacher; one the poor 
crawling usher of a day school, the other rol- 
ling by) in all the pride of wealth and pomp of 
promotion. I remember it was our practice to 
hail the equipages of the popular members of 
either house; or groan, when we dare, at those 
who were not in our good graces. See ! 
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there comes the duke's coacli tummg down 
from ^^ssau-s(reet» you may see the straw- 
berry leaved coronet, and the baboon supporters. 
Boys let us give a shout for the Duke of Lein- 
ster — ^yes, and another, said a dark-eyed youth 
behind me, for Lord Edward Fitzgerftld, hurra, 
boys, let us all cry Crom-a-boo. Whose car- 
rii^e is this dashing down Dame-street, with 
fiix horses all hot and blown, as if coming from 
a distance, and the outriders in white? That's 
Tom Connolly of Castletown; a man above 
a castle price, or pension ; the fiivt commoner 
in Ireland. And whose is that splendid equi- 
page with its running footmen coming slowly 
along in proud parade, and its owner sitting so 
•tiff and so lordly ; so much in foreign style 
' <* en maitrei ** an aristocrat, no doubt ? Oh ' 
that's the proud earl of B— — , a specimen of 
the French " VieUe Court •* — very haughty, 

■ very profligate, and very Imive ; a modish 

■ seducer ; a gracefiil duellbt, a beHever in his 
own attributes and not in God*B. But boys, 
says one beside me, while we are looking at 
thb creature of the tailor, the posture master, 
and the King ; we are likely to lose our notice 
of the little man just ascending the colonnade. 
What a character there is about him — is it na- 
ture or is it affectation ? his prominent frenchified 
features ; his little body and long stride ; his 
port so particular ; his bearing, like his mind, 
so antithetical and ambitious, all mark him off 
as the patriot of 82; while every one he passes 

• seems so anxious to catch up his recognition ; 
there can be no necessity of announcing him 
to be Henry Grattan. And who is that jockey- 
like horseman, who seems as if he had just come 
into town firom a fox chase, his look more that of 
a keen sportsman than a proud senator ? That's 
George Ponsonby, the leader of the whigs. 
And who is that smirking little man with chin 
protmdttd, and keen black eye, cast up towards 
the skies, as if he was saying some witty or 
saucy thing to one above him ; he has just now 
clipped in under the arm of Bully Egan? 
That's John Philpot Curran. Oh, if in face 
and figure he is below the proportions of a man, 
in wit and humour, and force and eloquence, he 
is far above them ; would to heaven your he vt 
beat in unison with your brain ; would that they 
-did not counteract each other. What a pity thst 
an angel's intellect should be given to preside oYer 
m will and affections so heteroclite, so uncertain, 
-mad so unsound. Look at that busy, bowing, 
iiand-shaking, puffing, chattering, self-compla- 
eent person who is shuffling by, nodding at 
«very one, and seeming to patronize the whole 
world around him. Oh, there goes a man whom 
God made without a heart ; a man bold with- 
out bravery ; familiar with all, without being 
fond of any ; with the greatest pretence to open- 
ness, the closest man sdive; with all the appear- 
anoe of rashness, the most prudent; with ready 
wit^ ready tongue, ready body and mind ; he's 
the man for iubbing through life, and long life 
•to him* for the world is fit for him and he for 
the world. I could not exactly hear the name 
of the person so announced ; but such were the 
twnoTj and superficial, but firee remarks, that 
used to be nAide on the members of parliament 

as they passed into the house. Poor S , he 

was one of our readiest talkers; he would prate 
away upon character after this manner without 
ead» he was the noisiest member of our Histo- 
rical Society ; with all his faults and failings 
we all loved him, and were more than sorry, 
when, at ilhplicated in the united Irish aflbir. 



lege, and we lost sight of him for ever. Now 
tluit five hutrunu have passed over my head, 
what a change is made in yonder edifice, which 
at that hour, of three o'clock, is emptying it- 
self of all its clerks and runners, and all the 
dull officials of its paper prosperity, and around 
whose dreary and secur^ walls the lazy ccnti- 
nel will creep ; when formerly, far in the night, 
these very wails rang with noisy and animated 
debate ; whose lobbies witnessed the cabals of 
counter plotting juntos, political intriguers 
and ipeculators ; where but toe often, venality 
masqued itself as patriotism, and for a while 
made play in order to job for itself more se- 
curely ; where men talked of elevating the na- 
tional character and thought only of elevating 
themselves. Such are the contemplations that 
now come over me, as I look on that fine 
edifice ; and in my moody way 1 turn off fVom 
admiring it, and say — tut ! — what was it ever 
but a mercenary place; a worship house of 
mammon ; its former directors were contractors, 
jobbers, place sellers and place buyers. Its present 
directors are men honest and useful in their 
book-keeping generation. And now I turn my 
eye down Westmorland-street towards Carlisle- 
bridee, what a fine city sight now ; I 
challenge Europe to produce a finer. How 
different from, my eany recollection of the 
safme scene ? Here was then a mass of abo- 
minable buildings intersected by cut-throat 
alleys, leading towards the filthiest ferry ima- 
ginable, to which the passengers were forced 
to descend amidst foetid mud, and all the .naus- 
eousncss of a pestilent coal-quay. The re- 
membrance that adheres to my mind most 
strongly concerning that bridge, was the exe- 
cution of a gentleman in 1796, on one of the 
obelisks which then adorned it. He was a man 
of ancient family, of a liberal profession, much 
beloved and associated with, by Protestants. 
Yet in Uus accursed period of domestic fury 
and fell civil strife, he was instrumental in the 
slaughter of a detachment of the North Cork 
militia, wks, with dieir captain, were in the 
middle of the night, almost to a man, exter- 
minated by this'persop, whd but th^ day be- 
fore wore his yeomanry uniform, and on that 
fatal night changed it for the green dress and 
the rebel command. 1 saw him passing to un- 
dei*go his doonL Never can I forget his ap- 
pearance : his terrified featores seemed petri- 
fied into stolidity — the marble expression of 
his countenance — the awfiil rocking and throes 
of his body as he passed along, silently and 
slowly, amidst the astounded and low mutter- 
ing crowds. I did not go to see him die. — 
Through all these horrid scenes of flogging 
and execution that were daily ^ng on in the 
city, I never could bring myself to witness one. 
I fled from the gallows or triangle, as I would 
from my own danger or suffering; and hid 
myself darkly in my college apartments. Never 
did I yet see a man put to the death or the 
torture. But see, I am lapsing fast into 
egotistai again, a sure sign that my best days 
are over. 

And how I cast my eye onwai'ds towards 
the castle, and king William on horseback 
catches my attention, looking towards the seat 
of government; that government whose spirit, 
HIS spirit seemed to govern for more than a cen- 
tury. Had I the imagination of dn Orangeman, 
I might suppose I saw the bronze of his face 
assume a hot and cofVper hue even through the 
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temper and purpose, that now governs yonder 
castre. Poor William f the broken truncheon 
in your hand indicates but too well that your 
spirit no longer directs ; and your memory like 
the old associated song of LiiUbulero, will 
soon be forgotten. The Protestant boys dont 
carry the day. Alas! how different in days 
of yore, when the civil observance that was 
paid your statue, amounted almost to a religi- 
ous and fanatical worship. Oh ! what fine 
times were those for downright and true blue 
loyalty. How heart and pocket felt in grati- 
fied unison, the blessings of ascendancy ! — glo- 
rious days they were for militia colonels and 
yeomanry captains, and accoutrement cpntrac- 
tors, and full-fed forage-masters, and all the 
lengthy tnun of doughty and delighted loyalists. 
But thb is levee day, — and it calls to my 
remembrance one thirty ^ears ago. What a 
difference ! Where are now the coroneted 
coaches-and-four ? — where the mitred eq nip- 
pages ?^ where the long cortege of county 
members and city burgesses, moving in slow 
pomp along ? all going up to have audience of 
viceroyalty, with such hoptful countenances; all 
so aUachcdf and so prodigal of services to his 
majeAy's government — all desiring to shew 
their devotedness and capabilities in some 
higher and more lucrative station. Alas \, the 
day-^now no great offices and patent places 
for lords — no translations for bishops — no con- 
tracts— no sinecures— no pensions. The day 
of market loyalty in Ireland is over ; every 
dog has had his day, and now night is come 
on, and the dogs wont hunt ! sign^s on it, — 
what a poor levee it is now. Nothing but 
a train of whiskered and Germanized officers, 
whose bravery seems all transferred to their 
backs, and whose strength, like Sampson's, we 
might suppose lies in their hair's growth: — 
a few gentlemen pass in sorry chaises or ba- 
roudies — a few doctors, parsons, surgeons; and 
some grocers — ^but not one bishop, not a mitred 
coach in all the train ; 'tis easily seen that the 
only place for translation is London : all dtme 
at Downing-street. Yes, I beg pardon, I see 
one quiet carriage, a decent sort of job chaise, 
passing up among the officers ; the iiunates are 
two comely sleek ecclesiastics; they have the 
worshipfol, lawny look, Uiat be^eaks t«e 
bishop ; there is a command in tlie counteniiBce, 
a patronizing grace in the demeanoor, an 
unction in the air, that must belong to ihe epi:>- 
copal order ; and t/ety I tlunk I ought to know 
at first sight every individual on the bench. 
While thus in doubt, a fat female, well dressed 
enough, but n<?t of very lady-like appearance, 
cried out, as the sober chaise with its siunUy 
occupants passed on.—" Oh, blessed day !— 
and is'nt it a sight worth coming all the 
way from Fermoy, even if it were ou my two 
bare knees, to see our own bishops-^-tlie right 
sort, that are now coming out upon tlie world, 
all as one as new, as a body may say, af|«r our 
long night of parsecution, just for all the world 
as my husband, Tim Roche, came out dear 
and clane under the Insolvent Act ; there they 
go, and my blessin' and tl^ blessin* of the 
Blessed Vargin, be about thiim, for they are 
the rale sort. None of your .>iuUier> biidtopi^ 
the black usurpers, — law bishciis, the thieving 
counterfeits. No; but our ov/n, holy Catholic 
Prelates. Musha, the heavens be your bed* 
do now that you have the cypportunity, try and 
make the Lord Lieutenanji out and out a Ca- 

be half a one 
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they axed of him, and more, long life to his 
Graced honor. 

While I was pondering in my mind what a 
portentous sight H would have been, thirty 
years aoro, for Roman Catholic bbhops to go 
to levee, the thought struck me that if permit- 
t^ to lean at me close of another quarter 
of a century, against these rails, I might see 
other strange and untliought of people, forming 
the same cortege. But, Sir, enough for the 
present of the scnilia of 

QUINCONX. 
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Tfoitx and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, ^-^ 
2^ vols. 8va DubUn,' Curry and Co. 

Tii£8E volumes certainly contain the most mi- 
nute and graphic account of the characteristics 
of the Irish pe«santry that we have ever met with 
in print. . The author informs us, in a sensibly 
written preface, that the picture he presents us 
with, is drawn by one " bom amidst thfi scenes 
he describes, reared as one of the people whose 
characters he sketches, and conversant with the 
pastimes, festivals,, feasts, and feuds, he details." 
We can well believe it: there is a minuteness 
in his touches, a fullness in the variety of de- 
tail he employs which remind one of the pro- 
fusion of smull but characteristic objects in one 
of Wilkie's Cottage Pictures, and carries con- 
riction to the mind of even an uninitiated 

observer, that the copy is done to the life. 

Notwitiistauding the number of volumes which 
have issued from the press within the last few 
years, liaving for their object the description 
of Irish scenery and character, the author of 
the present work, has, in a great measure, broken 
new ground, inasmuch as the habits and man- 
nere delinoatetl are principally those of the 
Northern Irish, or Ulster Creachts. 

« Upon this race," says the preface, " sur- 
mundeii liy Scotch and English settlers, and 
hid amoD^ the mists of their highland retreats, 
^location, until recently, had made little pro- 
gress ; superstition, and prejudice, and ancient 
anifhosity, held their strongest sway, and the 
priests, the poor pastors of a poorer people, 
were devoid of the wealth, the self-respect, 
and the learning, which prevailed amongst their 
better endowed brethren of the South. 

« The author, in the different scenes and cha- 
racters he describes, has endeavoured to give 
his portrait as true to nature as possible ; and 
requests his readers to give him credit, when he 
aseeT> that, without party object or engage- 
ment, he disclaims subserviency to any political 
purpose whatsoever. His desire is, neither \p 
distort his countrymen into demons, nor to en- 
shrine them as suffering innocents and saints 

bat to exhibit them as they really are ; warm- 
hearted, hot-headed, affectionate creatures 

the very fittest materials in the world for the 
poet or romance writer— capable of great cul- 
pahility, and of great and energetic goodness — 
sudden in their passions as the red and rapid 
gush of their mountain streams — variable in 
their temper as the climate that sends them the 
mutability of the sun and shower — at times, 
ragged and gloomy as the moorland sides of 
their mountains — oftener sweet, soft, and gay, 
as the the sun-lit meadows of their pleasant 
vales. 

" The author, though sometunes forced to 
touch upon then- vices, expose their errors, and 
laugh at their superstitions ; loves aJso (and it 



has formed, as he may say, the pleasure of his 
pen) to call up their happier qualities, and exhi- 
bit them as candid, affectionate, and faithful. 
Nor has he ever foregone the hope — ^hb 
heart's desire, and his anxious wish — that his 
own dear, native mountain people may, through 
the influence of education, by the leadings of 
purer knowledge, and by the festerings of a 
paternal government, become the pride, th# 
strength, and support of the British empire, 
instead of, as bow, forming its weakness ai»d 
its reproach. 

« The reader may finally believe that these 
volumes contain probably a greater number of 
facts than any other book ever published on 
Irish life. The author's acquaintance with the 
people was so intimate and extensive ; and the 
state of Ireland so unsettled, that he had only 
to take incidents which occurred under his eye, 
and by fictitious names and localities, exhibit 
through their medium, the very prejudices and 
manners which produced the incidents them- 
selves." 

These volumes contain eight stories, descrip- 
tive of an Irish wedding ; a wake; a funeral; 
a battle of two opposing fitctions ; a party fight 
between orangemen and ribbonmen ; a hedge- 
school ; a priest's station ; a legend, called the 
Three Tasks, which our readers have already 
seen abridged in our pages, and Ned M<Keown, 
an introductory story. The story of the' 
Three Tasks, which we selected on a former i 
occasion, although not an unfi^vourable speci- ' 
men of the author's powers of composition, is, ' 
perhaps, ill suited to give a just idea of the \ 
nature of the book, as it is the only legend 
contamed in the volumes. The following 
sketch, from Larry M*Farland's wake, of the 
gradual decay of a household, consequent upon 
the neglect and gossiping idle habits of the man ' 
and wife, will better enable the reader to judge 
of the author's powers of observation and ex- 
pression: . , j 

"'They were, indeed, the be«t nathured 
couple in Europe ; they woi^ld lend you a spade 
or a hook in potatoe time or harvest, out of 
pure kindness, though their own com that was 
drop-ripe,. should be imcut, or their potatoes, | 
that were a trampii^ every day with their own | 
cows, or those of their neighbours, should be 
undug — all for fraid of being thought unndgh- ! 
hourly. In this way theyAvent on for some' 
years, not altogether so bad, but that they' 
were able just to keep the house over their 
heads. They had a small family of three chil- ! 
dren on th^ir hands, and every likelihood of 
having enough of them. Whenever they got; 
a young one christened, they'd be sure to have ! 
a whole lot of the neighbours at it — and surely 
some of the young ladies, or Master George, 
or John, or Frederick, from the big house, 
should stand gossip, and have the child called 
afler them. Then ^ey should have tay enough 
to serve them, and loaf-bread and punch ; and, 
though Larry should sell a sack of seed oats, \ 
or seed potatoes, for to ^et it, no doubt but there 
should be a bottle of wine to thrate the young 
ladies or jintlemen. When their children grew 
up, little care was taken of them bekase their 
paarents minded other people's business more 
nor their own. They were always in the 
greatest poverty and distress, bekase Larry 
would be killing time about the Squire's, or 
doing some handy job tor a neighbour, who 
could fi^et no other man to do it. They now 
fell behind entirely in the rint^ and Larry got 
many hints from the squire, that if he didn't 



pay more attention to his business, he must look 
after his arrears, or as much of it as he could 
make up f^om the cattle and the crop. Larry 
promised ^eU, as far as words went, and, no 
doubt, hoped to be able to perform ; but he had'nt 
steadiness to go through with a thing. Truth^is 
best ; you see, both himself and his wife ne- 
glected their business in the begmning, so that 
every thing went at sixes and sevens. They 
then found themselves uncomfortable at their 
own piearth, and had no heart to labour ; so 
that what would make a careful person work 
their fingers to the stumps to get out of poverty 
only prevented them from working at all, or 
drtiv them to woric for those that had nuyre 
comfort, and could give them a better male's 
mate. Their timpers soon began to get sour : 
Larry thought, bekase Sally was'nt as careful 
as she ought to be, that if he had taken any 
other young woman to hb wife, he wouldn't 
be as he was ; she thought the very same thing 
of Larry. < If he was like another,* she would 
say to his brother, < that would be up airly and 
late at his own business, I would have spirits 
to woric, by rason it would cheer my heart 
to see our little farm looking as warm and 
comfortable as another's ; but, fareer gairh, 
that's not the case, nor likely to be so, for he 
spinds his time from one place to another, 
woricing for them that laughs at him for hiis 
pains ; but he'd rather go to his neck in wather 
than lay down a hand 'or himself, except when 
he can't help it.' Larry, again had Am com- 
plaint — * Sally's a lazy trollop,' he would say to 
his brother's wife, ' that never does one hand's 
turn that she can help, but sits over the fire 
from morning till night, making birds* nests in 
the ashes with her yellow heels, or going about 
from one neighbour's house to another, goster- 
ing and palaverbg about what doesn't consam 
her, instead of minding the house. How can 
I have heart to work when I come in, expect- 
ing to find my dinner boiled, but, instead of 
that, get her setting on her hunkers on the 
hearth-stone, blowing at two or three green 
sticks with her apron, the pot hanging on the 
crook, without even the white horses on it. 
She never puts a stitch in my clothes, nor in 
the children's, nor in her own, but lets them 
all go to rags at once — the devil's luck to her ! 
1 wish I had never met with her, or that I had 
married a sober girl that was'nt fond of dress 
and dancing. If she was a good sarvant it was 
only bekase she liked to have a good name ; for 
when she ^ot a house and place of her own, 
seee how she turned out.' From less to more, 
they went on squabbling and fighting, until at 
last you might see Sally one time with a black 
eye or a cut head, or another time going off 
with herself, crying, up to Tom Hance's or 
some other neighbour's house, to sit down and 
give a history of the ruction that he and she 
had on the head of some thrifie or another that 
was'nt worth naming. Their childher were 
shows, running about without a single stitch 
upon them, except ould coats that some of the 
sarvants from the big-house would throw thenu 
In these they'd go sailing about, with, the long 
skirts trailing on the ground behind them; 
and, sometimes, Larry himself would be mane 
enough to take the coat from the gorsoon^ and 
ware it himself. As for giving them any 
schooling, it was what they never t^mght of ; 
but even if they were inclined to it, there was 
no school in the neighboprhood to send them 
to. It is a true sayinff, that as the oiUd code 
crows, the young one lamB ; and this was troo 
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here> for the childher fought one another like 
so many divUe, and swore like Trojans— for 
Larry, along with every thing else, when he 
was a Brine-oge, thought it was a manly thing 
to be a great swearer; and the childher, when 
they got able to swear, war*nt worse nor their 
father. At first, when any of the little souls 
would thry at an oath, Larry would break his 
heart laughing at them ; and so, from one 
thing to another, they got quite hardened in 
it, without being any way checked in wicked- 
ness. Things at last drew on to a bad state, 
entirely. Larry and Sally were now as ragged 
as Dives and Lazarus, and their childher the 
same. It was no strange sight, in summer, to 
see the young ones marching about the street 
as bare as my hand, with scarce a blessed stitch 
upon them that ever was seen, they dirt and 
ashes to the eyes, waddling after their uncle 
Tom's geese and ducks through the green dub 
of rotten water that lay before their own door, 
just beside the dunghill; or the bigger ones 
running after the squire's cars, when bringing 
iiome the com or the hay, waiting to get a ride, 
as the labourers would go back with the empty 
cars. 

"* Larry and Sally would never be let 
into the squire's kitchen now, to ate, or 
drink, or spend an evening with the sarvants ; 
he might go out and in to his male's mate 
along with the rest of the labourers, but there 
was no welcome for him. Sally would go down 
with her jug to get some buttermilk, and would 
have to stand among a set of beggars and cot- 
ters, she as ragged and as poor as any of them, 
for she would'nt be let into the kitchen till her 
turn came, no more nor another; for the sar- 
vants would turn up thoir noses with the great- 
est disdain possible at them both. It was hard 
to tell whether the inside or the outside of theif 
<house was worse ; within it would almost turn 
your stomach to look at it — the flure was all 
dirt, for how could it be any other way, when, 
at the end of every male, the schrahag would 
be emptied down on it, and the p^ that 
were whining and grunting about the door, 
would brake in to the hape of praty skins that 
Sally would there throw down for them. You 
might reel Larry's shirt, or make a surveyor's 
chain of it ; for bad' cess to me but, I believe it 
would reach from this to the rath. The blan- 
ket was in tatters, and, like the shirt, would go 
round the house : their straw beds were stocked 
with the black vUHtia — the childher's heads 
were garrisoned with Scotch greysy and their 
heels and heftds ornamented with all descrip- 
tion of kibes. There war only two stools in 
all the house, and a hassock of straw for the 
young child, and one of the stools wanted a 
it^t so that it was dangerous for a stranger to 
flit down upon it, except he knew of this failing. 
The flure was worn into large holes, that were 
jnostly filled with slop, where the childher used 
to dabble about, and amuse themselves by 
sailing egg-shells upon them, with bits of 
boiled praties in them, by way of a little fiaste. 
The dresser was as black as dirt could make 
it, and had on it only two or three wooden 
dishes clasped with tm, and noggins without 
hoops, a beetle and some crockery. There was 
an ould chest to hould their meal, but it 
wanted the hinges; and the childher, when 
they'd get the mother out, would mix a sup of 
mhle and wnther in a noggin, and stufP them- 
selves with it, raw and all, for they were 
almost *tarrwL Then, as the byre had never 
been kept in repair, the roof fell in, and the 



cow and pig had to stand in one end of the 
dwelling house ; and except Larry did it, what- 
ever dirt the same cow, and pig, and the child- 
her to the back of that, were the occasion of, 
might stand there till Saturday night, when, 
for dacency's sake, Sally herself would take a 
shovel, and out with it upon the heap that was 
beside the dub before the door. Then, if a 
wet day would come, there wasn't a spot you 
could stand in for {town-rain ; and, wet or dry, 
Sally, Larry, and the childher, were spotted 
like trouts with the soot-drops, made by the 
damp of the roof and the smoke. The house 
on the outside was all in ridges of black dirt, 
where the thatch had rotted, or covered over 
with chicken weed or blind oats ; but in the 
middle of all this misery, they'd a horse-shoe 
nailed over the door for good luck. You know, 
that in telling this story, I needn't mintion 
every thing as it just happened, laying down 
year after year, or day and date ; so you may 
suppose, as I go on, that all this went forward 
in the coorse of tune. They did'nt get bad of 
a sudden, but by degrees, neglecting one thing 
after another, until they found themselves in 
the state I'm relating to you — then struggling 
and struggling, but never taking the right 
way to mend. But, where's the use 
in saying much more about it? — things 
couldn't stand, they were terribly in arrears ; 
but the landlord was a good kind of man, and, 
for the sake of the poor childher, didn't "uosh 
to turn them on the wide world, without house 
or shelter, bit or sup. Larry, too, had been, 
and still was, so ready to do difficult and nice 
jobs for him, and would resave no payment, 
that he couldn't think of taking his only cow 
from him, or prevent him from raising a bit of, 
oats or a plat of potatoes every year out of j 
the farm. The farm itself was all run to waste 
by this time, and luid a miserable look, 
about it — sometimes you might see a piece of, 
a field that had been ploughed, all overgrown ' 
with ^rass, because it had never been sowed or 
set with any thing. The slap's were all broken 
down, or had only a piece of an ould beam or a ' 
thorn bush lying across, to keep the cattle out| 
of them. His bit of com was all eat away and 
cropped, here and there by the cows, and his; 
potatoes rooted up by the pigs. The garden, | 
indeed, had a few cabbages, and a ridge of airly | 
potatoes, but these were so choked with bur- 1 
docks and nettles, that you could hardly see 
them. I tould you before that they led the I 
divil's life, and that was nothing but God's | 
tmth ; and, according as they got into greater 
poverty it was worse. A day couldn't pass 
without a fight ; if they'd be at their breakfast, 
maybe he'd make a potatoe hop off of her skuU, 
and she'd give him the contents of her noggin 
of buttermilk about the eyes ; then he'd Jlake 
her, and the childher would be in an uproar, 
crying out, * Oh, daddy, daddy, don't kill my 
mammy !* When this would be over, he'd go 
off with himself to do something for the squire, 
and would sing and laugh bo pleasant, that 
you'd think he was the best tempered man 
alive; and so he was, until neglecting his bu- 
siness, and minding dances, and fairs, and drink 
destroyed him.' " 

Notwithstanding the apologetical tone of 
that part of the preface which relates to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and the manner in 
which the imputation b cast there upon their 
poverty rather than upon themselves, we could 
have wished that le^ of an unkind or jeering 
spirit had been exhibited towards them tlirough- 



out the book. None can be more assured 
than we are, of the erroneous and injurious 
nature of certain tenets of the unreformed 
church, but we cannot conceive what possible 
good can arise from holding up the pastors of 
any church to ridicule or contempt, as if 
that wore the way to convince them of the 
error of their ways. We wish that all who 
direct their thoughts in this channel, would 
keep in mind the excellent old apologue of tie 
traveller, who, when the winds blew, and the 
storm pelted hardest, only held his cloak the 
faster, and wrapped it the more closely about 
him ; but when the sun got up, and shone upon 
him genially and warmly, he presently threw 
his covering aside, and freely admitted the 
kindly beams. 

We shall, however, if possible, return to 
these volumes, so genuinely Irish, both in ma- 
terial and manufacture, and in the meanwhile, 
we strongly recommend a perusal of them to 
all who can take delight in graphic delineations 
of Irish habits and manners, without any pro- 
found developement of individual character, or 
any of the more refined and delicate strokes of 
nature or pathos. The volumes are charac- 
teristically embellished with highly humofrous 
etchings by Brooke. 



TTie WaverUy Novels. New Edition, with tha 

Author's Notes, vol 1 to 11. 8vo Cadell 

and Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London. 

The Waverley Novels ! — We introduce them 
not as a subject for review, but as a literary 
phenomenon. Their character is stamped, be- 
yond the power of reviewer to undermine or 
overthrow, by the unanimous vote of the com- 
munity of literature. They are more read, 
more known, than any work of imagination in 
modern days, and they are likely to maintain a 
position, not only in the library, but in the 
bands of the more polished part of society, for 
a period longer than any similar work has ever 
had to boast. 

The history of these novels, from its com- 
mencement, was marked with striking sitigu- 
larities. The excellencies of the first of them 
brought it at once prominently and extensively 
into general notice. The rapid succession <if 
novel after novel kept up the interest thus ex- 
cited. Each following trio of volumes, \%'hen 
announced for publication, afforded an antici- 
pation of the failure of the author's porwers 
through exhaustion. The higher our opinion 
of the merits of the volume just n;#d, the 
stronger our conviction of the iailure of that 
about to issue ; the highly concentrated spirit 
must shortly evaporate, such was the general 
anticipation, but volume has succeeded volume, 
each, like Macbeth's shadowy kings, displaying 
as they passed in rapid succession, the crou^n 
and sceptre of acknowledged sovereignty in the 
realms of imagination. 

The fame acquired by sterling merit, has 
been increased by the mysticism of delusion, 
an innocent delightful delusion; \ebile the 
works were known throughout the world, the 
author, in this age of indefatigable inquixy, re- 
mained undiscovered. The great unkno^'n, 
sat on his hill retired, enjoying the guesses and 
the mistakes, the disputes, and the contradictions 
of the restless world of critics. The mystery is 
unravelled, the great unknown reveals himself. 
If obscurity be, as Burke supposes, an elemeftt 
of the sublime, what u descent a"as here— but 
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this elastic spirit only fell to rebound the 
higher. As soon as, by his self developement, 
he had touched the terra firma of solid fact, 
and the world saw the ffreat unknown and 
Walter Scott identified, he soared to a still 
loftier height of public estimation, though edition 
was poured out after edition, another still pre- 
sents itself, possessing still greater attractions 
than any of its predecessors* 

How singular, yet how philosophically cor- 
rect is all this. A superior mind is able, and 
ever will be able, to make the egg stand on its 
end, — to excite the astonishment of the vulgar 
by the diflSculty of the paradox, and that of the 
intelligent by the facility of its solution. The 
history of the Waverley novels, is a standing 
wonder. Had the writer on taking up his 
pen, declared « I will write a succession of 
noTels more in number than any that has yet 
flowed through the lingers of the roost indefa- 
tigable novelist, and they shall increase in esti- 
mation as in number,** how would he have 
been ridiculed. Perhaps he did not so antici- 
pate ; of all pampered animals, the public is the 
mo4 difficidt to feed, and no writer, how great 
soever his intellectual resources, could foresee 
the continuance of such an unebbing tide of 
tacoew. Yet this is surely no derogation from 
the merit, that could so adroitly and so conti- 
inously direct, as it flowed on, the movements 
of such a wajTward element. 

But though we affect to talk philosophically 
on this phenomenon, we do not intend to phi- 
loiophise. Instead, therefore, of suggesting 
all the possible causes that may have led to the 
nnparalleled success of the series of novels 
DOW before us, we shall merely state one, which, 
we think, has had its full share in producing the 
effect We mean the illustrations; not the 
material illustrations, though these are excel- 
lent in their way, and doubtless add much 
to the beauty of the book, but the intel- 
lectual illustrations, with which this edition 
is accompanied. The interest in the events of 
a novel are much diminished by our conscious- 
ness of their unreality. Divest them of this 
character of shadowy illusion, and so far as 
the attempt is successful, so far also the in- 
terest is increased. When we peruse a recital 
of savage brutality, we exclaim, impossible ! 
When we read a description of one of those 
exertions of magnanimity by which humanity is 
at tunes, though rarely, wrought up to the 
highest soarings of elevation, we are also ready, 
alas, for poor human nature, that finds it so diffi- 
cult to prove its claim to excellence, to cry out 
impossible ! But when the magician discloses 
the secrets of his phantasmagoria, when the 
writer turns from the page of imagined suffer- 
ings, or triumphs, and opening the volume of 
history, points to chapter and verse for the 
truth of every sentiment he has put into his 
poppet's mouth, for the realization of every 
icene his pencil has so vividly pourtrayed, need 
we dwell upon the organization of the human 
faculties, to prove that the glimmerings of fancy 
■re illumined an hundred fold by such a flash 
of truth. This it b which constitutes the im- 
mortality of Walter Scott. His characters are 
founded in nature. tHis narratives are based 
upon historic truth. In his graphic descriptions 
we see our ancestors standing, as it were, before 
OS ; we see the diorama of the days gone by, 
•olemnly yet vividly moving along. 

History presents the material, the reality of 
pt5i transactions, but it is too often, and it j 



nent, the grosser parts, the frame work alone ; 
it shews the skeleton, the muscles, the work- 
ing system of this wonderful combination that 
we call the world. Walter Scott throws around 
it the illusions of fancy, he applies his wand 
to the inert mass, and it springs up, all buoy- 
ancy and brilliancy, an animated spirit at the 
touch of the mighty enchanter. 

We had selected some passages to show how 
powerfully the descriptions of the novelist were 
elucidated by the judicious selection of the his- 
torical events on which they were founded ; 
but we cannot now insert them, and they are 
too* numerous and too apposite to require our 
aid to guide the reader to their discovery, or to 
afford him a better criterion of their value, 
than what they themselves present. 

We shall therefore content ourselves with 
extracting from the introduction to the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, contained in the eleventh volume, 
which has just now reached us, the brief out- 
line which Sir Walter has filled up with that 
heart-moving and exquisite story of humble Hfe. 

** Our author has stated in the preface to the 
Chronicles of the Canongate, 1827, that he re- 
ceived from an anonymous correspondent an 
account of the incident upon which the follow- 
ing story is founded : — 



must be so, an exhibition of the more promi-^ reared a few chickens. 



Her communication was in these words : 

" I had taken for summer lodgings a cottage 
near the old Abbey of Lincluden. It had for- 
merly been inhabited by a lady who had plea- 
sure in embellishing cottages, which she found 
perhaps homely and even poor enough ; mine 
therefore possessed many marks of taste and 
elegance unusual in this species of habitation 
in Scotland, where a cottage is literally what 
its name declares. 

" From my cottage door I had a partial 
view of the old Abbey before mentioned ; some 
of the highest arches were seen over, and some 
through, the trees scattered along a lane which 
led down to the ruin, and the strange fantastic 
shapes of almost all those old ashes accorded 
wonderfully well with the building they at 
once shaded and ornamented. 

" The Abbey itself from my door was almost 
on a level with the cottage ; but on coming to 
the end of the lane it was discovered to be 
situated on a high perpendi^lar bank, at the 
foot of which run the clear waters of the 
Cluden, where they hasten to join the sweeping 
Nith, 

" Whose distant roaring sweHs and fa's. 
As my Kitchen and parlour were not very fin- 
distant, I one day went in to purchase some 
chickens from a person I heard offering them 
for sale. It was a little, rather stout-looking 
woman, who seemed to be between seventy 
and eighty years of age ; she was almost 
covered with a tartan plaid, and her cap had 
over it a black silk hood, tied under the chin, a 
piece of dress still much in use among elderly 
women of that rank of life in Scotland ; her 
eyes were dark, and remarkably lively and in- 
telligent ; 1 entered into conversation with her, 
and began by asking how she maintained her- 
self, &c 

** She said that in winter she footed stock- 
ings, that is, knit feet to country people'^ 
stockings, which bears about the same relation 
to stock ing-knitting that cobbling does to shoe- 
making, and is of course both less profitable 
and less dignified ; she likewise taught a few 
children to read, and in summer she whiles 



" I said I could venture to gueerfrom her 
face she had never been married. She laughed 
heartily at this, and said, < I maun hae the 
queerest face that ever was seen, that ye could 
guess that. Now, do tell me, madam, how ye 
cam to think sae ?' I told her it was from her 
cheerful disengaged countenance. She said, 
* Mem, have ye na far mair reason to be happy 
than me, wi* a guide husband and a fine famuj 
o* bairns, and plenty o* every thing ? for me^ 
I'm the puirest o' a* puir bodies, and can 
hardly contrive to keep mysell aUve in a* the 
wee bits o* ways I hae tell't ye.* After soma 
more conversation, during which I was more 
and more pleased with the old woman's sensi- 
ble conversation, and the naivete of her re- 
marks, she rose to go away, when I asked her 
name. Her countenance suddenly clouded^ 
and she said gravely, rather colouring, *■ My 
name is Helen Walker ; but you husband kens 
weel about me.* 

** In the evening I related how much I had 
been pleased, and inquired what was extraordi^ 
nary in the history of the poor woman. 

Mr. said, there were perhaps few more 

remarkable people than Helen Walker. She 
had been lefl an orphan, with the charge of a 
sister considerably younger than herself, and 
who was educated and maintained by her exer- 
tions. Attached to her by so many ties, there- 
fore it will not be easy to conceive her feelines, 
when she found that this only sister must be ' 
tried by the laws of her country for child- 
murder, and upon being called as principal wit- 
ness against her. The counsel for the prisoner 
told Helen, that if she could declare that her 
sister had made any preparations, however 
slight, or had given her any intimation on the ' 
subject, that such a statement would save her 
sister's life, as she was the principal witness 
against her. Helen said, * It is impoemble for 
me to swear to a falsehood; and, whatever 
may be the consequence, I will give my oath 
according to my conscience.' 

** The trial came on, and the sister was 
found guilty and condemned ; but, in Scotland, 
six weeks must elapse between the sentence 
and the execution, and Helen Walker availed 
herself of it. The very day of her sister's con- 
demnation, she got a petition drawn up, stating 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, and that ' 
very night set out on foot to London. 

« Without introduction or recommendatioD^ 
with her simple (perhaps ill-expressed) petition, 
drawn up by some inferior clerk of tiie court, ' 
she presented herself in her tartan plaid and. 
country attire, to the late Duke-of^ Argyle, 
who immediately procured the pardon shepeti- 
tioned for, and Helen returned with it, on footi 
just in time to save her sister. 

** 1 was so strongly interested by this naiv 
ratire, that I determined immediately to pro- 
secute my acquaintance with Helen Walker ; 
but, as I was to leave the country next day, 1 
was obliged to defer it till my return in spring, 
" " - - - — ^J_ 



wheM the first walk I took was to Helen 
ker*s cottage. 

<* She had died a short time before. 



My 



regret was extreme, and I endeavoured to ob- 
tam some account of Helen firom an old woman 
who inhabited the other end of her cottage. I 
inquired if Helen ever spoke of her past his- 
tory, her journey to London, &c. * Na,' the 
old woman said, • Helen was a wily body, and 
whene'er ony o* the neebers asked any thing 
about it, she aye turned the conversation.' 
" In short, every answer I received only 
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tended to increase my regret, and raise my 
opinion of Helen Walker, who could nnite so 
much prudence with so much heroic virtue. 

« This narrative was enclosed in the follow- 
ing letter to the author, without date or si^a- 
tore: — 

« Sm — The occurrence just related hap- 
pened to me 26 years ago. Helen Walker 
lies buried in the churchyaH of Irongray, about 
six miles from Dumfries. I once proposed 
that a small monument should have been 
erected to commemorate so remarkable a cha- 
racter, but I now prefer leaving it to you to 
perpetuate her memory in a more durable 
manner/* 



Notices (f Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By the 
Rev. ft. Walsh, L.L.D. M.R.LA. author 
of a Journey from Constantinople, &c. 2 
vols, lai^e 8vo.-.*London, Wesley and 
Davis. 

Dr. Walsh is well and favourably known to 
t&e public, as the author of a very intelligent 
and agreeably written account of a journey 
from Constantinople to England, published 
about two years ago. 

Lord Strangford, whose embassy then, as 
now, Dr. Walsh accompanied in the capacity 
of chaplain, was appointed in the summer of 
lS28, ambassador extraordinary to the court 
of Brazil, for the purpose of completing, if 
possible, the marriage between Don Miguel, 
and the young queen of Portugal ; as this was 
thought by the British government, the most 
likely means of bringing the difficult and long 
unsettled Portuguese question, to a satisfactory 
termination. Although, however, Don Pedro, 
the emperor, had been the original author of 
the project, he now evinced so much repug- 
nance to its fulfilment, that it was necessarily 
abandoned, as a point of family arrangement 
in which he was naturally the sole judge — 
During the voyage and residence of the em- 
bassy in Brazil) for the purpose above men- 
tioned, the notices which form the subject of 
the present volumes were written by Dr. 
Walsh, for the amusement and information of 
his friends in England. 

In addition to a highly interesting personal 
narrative, they contain a full and satisfactory 
account both of the Portuguese Royal FVmoily, 
and of Brazilian scenery, habits, and manners, 
which cannot fail of being read with attention 
and pleasure. From among the many inte- 
resting details, we select a few extracts, rela- 
ting to our poor countrymen, who embarked 
in nie Brazilian service, during the war between 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil ; when, in order to 
withdraw as few persons as possible from the 
agriculture and manufactures of the country, 
it was resolved by the Brazilian government, 
to engage a number of foreigners as soldiers ; 
first to do duty as military, and, then to be lo- 
cated as agriculturists, after a certain term of 
service. 

" In October, 1826, Colonel Cotter, an Irish 
officer in the imperial service, entered into an 
engagement with the Brazilian government to 
bring over a number of his countr}nnen. It 
^oes not appear what were the precise terms 
which he was authorized to ofier to them; 
bot^ as far as I can collect from several I have 
conversed ^tdth, who remamed behind in Brazil, 
and from other sources, they were as follow : — 
Every min was to receive pay and allowances, 
ec^iaTto one shilling per day, one pound of 



beef, and one pound of bread as rations, and 
were to be employed four hours each day in 
learning mUitary exercises, to be ready to act 
as soldiers if called on, but not to be sent out 
of the province of Rio unless in time of war or 
invasion ; and at the end of five years of such 
engagement, to be discharged from all military 
service, and located as farmers on land, each 
having fifty acres assigned him. 

" With these powers, Colonel Cotter pro- 
ceeded to Cork, caused notices to be affixed to 
chapel doors, and instructed clergymen to give 
it out from the altars, in different parts of the 
south of Ireland. The notifications were re- 
ceived with great joy by the people : the exceed- 
ing distress of the poor peasantry of that part 
of Ireland, as well from exuberant population 
as want of employment, is notorious, and they 
were eager to avwl themselves of the proposal. 
Land was the great object of their competition 
at home, and they who thought themselves for- 
tunate in obtaining a few acres at an exorbitant 
rent in Ireland, were transported at the idea of 
receiving a grant of fifty acres, rent free, in 
Brazil. Many, therefore, as they told me, 
sold their farms at home, and laid out the small 
portion of money they could raise, in purchas- 
ing agricultural implements, conceiving that 
their military service was to be merely local, 
and would no more prevent their attending to 
their land, than if they were members of yeo- 
manry corps in their own country. Among 
them were mechanics, who looked forward to 
exercise their calling to advantage in Rio, and 
had brought out the implements of their trade ; 
and among them certainly were many, whose idle 
habits led them to prefer a militaiy life, and 
were ready to engage as soldiers, careless of 
the terms of their service. Of these descrip- 
tions, two thousand four hundred persons were 
collected, some of them, as was to be expected, 
of indifferent characters and dissolute manners ; 
but the majority, decent, respectable people, 
who brought out with them their wives and 
families, and -who woild be an acquisition to 
any country as settlers, but particularly to 
Brazil ■ 

" Everything was provided for their aecom- 
modation on leaving their own country ; the 
ships were well foundt stores and provisions of 
a good quality were not wanting, and the 
people thought themselves highly fortunate in 
this mode of emigration. They had been long 
expected in Brazil, and it was natural to sup- 
pose that every thing would have been ready for 
their reception ; but their arrival was the 
signal for annoying them, and that system of 
petty persecution commenced which roused 
them into mutiny, and finally effected the pur- 
poses for which it was resorted to, by driving 
them from the country. 

« The minister of war was at that time S. 
Barbozo, and from his subsequent hostility to 
the foreigners, it is to be presumed he was the 
instrument of their first annoyancei, which 
were in his department. When the transports 
arrived, nothing was ready for the accommo- 
dation of the men. They were kept for three 
or four days on board, and when at length they 
were landed, they were trust ia%o dirty empty 
barracks, without the smallest preparation 
of any kind for their comforts or wants. They 
had no beds to sleep on, not even a mat to keep 
them from the bare ground, which is always 
provided for Brazilian soldiers This comfort- 
less state was still increased by want of provi- 
sions, for they were kept starving for two days 



without any distribution of rations, and when 
at length it was made, they were so bad in 
quality that the men could not eat them, but 
sold them for a trifie to the English to 
feed their horses; they were also deficient 
in quantity, and so irregularly given, that 
they were frequently afterwards forty-eight 
hours without receiving any issue. Many 
of them contracted fevers, and other sick- 
ness, from privation and anxiety, and in this 
state of debility were seen crawling about 
the streets of Rio. Application was made to 
the Brazilian government to provide them 
with medicines and necessaries, but no notice 
was taken ; and they would have perished on 
the roads, where they were sometimes obliged 
to lie down, but for the humanity of Doctors 
Coates and Dixon, who supplied them with 
medicine from their own pockets. For some 
time they received no pay at all, and when at 
length it was ordered, it was much less than 
they were promised. 

« In this state of disappointment and grow- 
ing discontent, there was not the smallest pains 
taken tojgire them any habit of order or r^u- 
larity. They remained in their quarters, idle 
and unemployed, dirty and neglected, and 
in the same clothes in which they had arrived, 
ragged and squalid, without the habits or ap- 
pearance of common decency.** 

These, and some other still more a^rra- 
vated causes of irritation, led to the well known 
mutiny of the Irish and Germans, which for 
a short time seemed to threaten the overthrow 
of the regular government. The subsequent 
fate of these wretched men is thus related : — 

" Of 2,400 Irish who had been invited, and 
arrived in Brazil, not more than 200 were con- 
cemed in the insurrection ; and these were 

f generally young men, totally neglected, and 
efl to themselves, to follow the impulse of any 
passion excited in them. They were without 
officers or arms, yet they caused much terror 
and anxiety, in a large and populous city, for 
three days. It was determined, therefore, to 
send them all back to their own country ; and 
the object of those who laboured to bring that 
end about, was completely answered. They 
were immediately embarked, and placed on 
board the ships of war in the harbonr, till 
transports could be provided for tliem. The 
emperor himself seemed very well disposed 
towards them: and I am told' by those who 
witnessed the fact, that he sh^d tears of anxiety 
and vexatioi^ when ha beard the state into 
which tkey were degraded. It had been his 
custom frequently to attend divine serrice, 
when it was performed for the Irish at tbe 
Praya Vermelha, where he freely knelt down 
amongst them; His condescension, however, 
was suspected. An absurd rumour had l#een 
circulated, that if this ceremony was per- 
formed three times, th«|r were bound to him, 
as soldiers, for unlimited service. On the 
third Sunday none but.the officers attended — 
the men aU disappeared — a strong proof of 
their repngnanca to such an engagement, and 
their determination to resist it. He now gave 
every direction for their ample accommodation, 
on their return home ; and Mr. Gordon the 
British minister, and the E^^lish admiral, had 
power in his name to supply than with evccy 
necessary. 

« On this occasion it was expedient to ooDeet 
them all, and it was observed thai manj of 
them had been arrested and confined in varioua 
prisons. JVlr. Aston, the secretary of ]^g«taon 
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te ike Britrah mission, with that promptness 
and bamftnity which every one who knows him 
will giire him credit for, immediately applied 
to the proper authorities to have them found 
out; but so little interest did they take in 
tifee life or liberty of those foreigners, that 
tlMy could give no information about them. — 
At length he found thirty of them con- 
fined in the dungeon of the fortress of Ville- 
gafi^nou. On one occasion the whole of the 
officers had been arrested, and shut up in the 
cells of the prisons in the different islands. — 
After eighteen or twenty days* incarceration, 
howeyer, they were liberated, and never could 
learn why they had been confined ; but num- 
bers of inferior rank remained behind, till they 
were altogether forgotten. Such was the case 
of these poor men. When they emerged from 
these catacombs, they were in the most mise- 
rable state- of destitution and disease, their 
bodies ulcerated -with sores, and covered with 
vermin, and their skins so raw and tender from 
pntrescency and mortification, that when it was 
necessary to clothe them for the sake of de- 
cency, to enable them again to appear, they 
could not bear the painful touch of any cover* 
lug. 

** They were a fine body of young men, and 
of good character. They had been called on 
to take the military oath, but they refused. — 
They affirmed they had come out as settlers ; 
if they were located as such, they had no 
objection to be enrolled as militia, learn mill, 
tary duty, and be ready to turn out to defend 
thai own or any other part of the country 
mvaded ; but they persisted in refusing to take 
the oath tendered to them as mere soldiers, for 
unKoiited service. For this offence they were 
represented as mutineers, and thrown at once 
into thej<e dismal dungeons, where they had 
remained totally neglected, and must in a short 
time have perished in a state of putridity, had 
they not been relieved by the himiane and 
timely interference of Mr. Aston. Two hun- 
dred and fifty were embarked in the Moro 
Castle, on the 3d July, 1828, and sailed for 
Ireland. The Phcebe followed with 150 more. 
with the Highlander, and a Swedish ship, car- 
rying in all 1400 persons back to their native 
land. It was industriously given out, that 
many of these persons had carried off plate and 
other valuables from the houses they had plun- 
dered, and a Search was made among their 
boxes and trunks? Nothing was found to jus- 
tify the suspicion, and then it was said, that to 
avoid detection they had cast all these valuablee 
into the sea. 

About 400 were left behind, 'eneaged in dif- 
ferent employments. A body of them, to the 
amount of 23^ persons, fonning 101 families, 
wete conveyed im Bahia, and located at Tapo- 
n»9 in the comarca of Ilhens, where they 
formed a colony, diitcted by a commiasioner 
ai^winted to regulate their, affairs. It Aivas the 
only portion of the emignmts with whom good 
£uth was observed ; and it appears from the 
report of the Viscount Camamu, pnsident of 
the assembly of the province, that they were 
deserving of every care and attention. Several 
who remained at Rio, I afterwards met and 
eoBversed with. They were doing well ; and 
ths whole, had they been properly encouraged, 
would have done the same. Some men from 
Waterford and Lismore were engaged in a 
^narry in the rear of our residence, preparing 
blocks of granite for- Imilding, and by their, 
mdnstry and good conduct were earning five 



patacs (about seven shillings) a day, and mak- 
ing a comfortable independence. Another 
family, of the name of Cook, from the county 
of Tipperaiy, had been recommended to 
Messrs. Marsh and Watson, who located them 
on a form in the Organ Mountains, where I 
visited them with Mr.| Watson. The farm 
was in the depth of a forest, fourteen or fifteen 
miles within the recesses of the mountain. — 
The way led through the wildest scenery ; and 
on the bank of a river, in the centre of a fo- 
rest, we found these colonists. They had built 
a large and comfortable house, with a rustic 
portico, and thatched it very neatly with palm 
branches, whose regular fronds formed a tasty 
roof, the stems and pinnate leaves of which 
were very elegantly disposed in the thatch. 
On the other side of the river, which we 
crossed by two trees forming a rustic bridge, 
was a large shed for cattle, and other conveni- 
ences ; and rising up the hill was an extensive 
plantation of co£toe, behind which, descending 
mto a glen, was a rich field of Indian com in 
high heialth, with gourds, mandioca, and a 
variety of other produce of Brazilian agricul- 
ture. On our return the good woman had 
prepared for us a plentiful dish of bacon and 
eggs, with fried cakes of maize ; and our enter- 
tainment concluded with whiskey, which our 
host had contrived to distil from his coffee 
plantation. When I contemplated this com- 
fortable house and abundant farm, rescued from 
the heart of a Brazilian forest, cultivated by 
persons who in their own country could not 
make out a scanty livelihood in a miserable 
hovel, I could not help feeling the deepest 
regret, that 2400 who had left their homes 
were not, as they might have been, so located. 
It would have abstracted so many individuals 
from an overflowing people perishing from 
want, and added a valuable population to a 
country, where millions of fertile acres are 
lying waste for lack of hands to culti^'ate them. 

" The greater part of the^ Irish who returned 
home were in a disablsd state. ^Jlardship, 
wounds, privation, and sickness, had affected 
them more or less ; but the ailment under 
which they principally laboured was lanetiess. 
Not furnished wiUi shoes, nor able to provide 
them, their feet were attacked with the bichu, 
or insect of the country, which burrowed in 
myriads in their naked feet, and caused the 
most frightful ulcerations. Many of the men, 
therefore, are lame beggars about the streets, 
or incurables in the hospitals of Cork. Many 
who had less comfortable fanns, are reduced to 
common labourers; and of all who returned 
home, there is not one, perhaps, who is not 
now enduring want and misery.'* 

We are happy to recommend these volumes 
of our countryman, Ihr. Walsh, to public at- 
tention, as full of pleasant information and 
amusement 



Mount Sinai: a Poem, in Four Books. By 

William Phillips, of the Middle Temple 

London: Maunder, 1880. 

We do not consider the revelation on Sinai, 
a subject eminently susceptible of poetic in- 
terest, distinct from the magnifident descrip- 
tion contained in holy writ; and though we 
admire that purpose of a manly and de- 
vout spirit wiiich seems to have prompted 
Mr. FhiUips in selecting it, we cannot but re- 
gret, that a foMfig man of evident genius, in 
making his first experiment on the taste of the 



public, should have chosen materials possess- 
ing so few claims on their interest or sym-^ 
pathy. Dr. Johnson attributed weariness to 
the readers of Milton; and we cannot deny^ 
that in his* magnificent poem, the very naturs 
of the subject — one of the most awful on 
which an earthly pen may be employed — de«^ 
prives the reader of all interest dependent on 
novelty or suspense: of the former, he has 
little to reward his perseverance : of the latteiv 
n6thing to stimulate his attention. These 
difficulties, and difficulties greater than these* 
the genius of that immortal poet was sufficient 
to overcome; he had an imagination which 
could travel on steadily and unraltering, even 
across the barriers of superhuman thought ^ 
and his sublime poetry — of whose inward 
music, the harmony of his verse is but thi 
echo — stimulates the mind, invigorates the 
understanding, and suggests those pure and 
dignified thoughts that hd the heart to God. 
The powers of Milton, exerted on subjects 
like the present, have procured for him a deatb*> 
less fame; but they must be stout and bold 
adventurers in the world of intellect, who darr 
to struggle for such high and perilous ezceU 
lence. We think, then, that Mr. Phillips 
has chosen his subject unhappily — ^though ha 
has certainly treated it welL He adheres to 
the narrative in the Pentateuch, and, dispos* 
in^ it in four books, has managed it with great 
skill. The course of Divine Providence is 
brought prominently forward, in its series of 
sublime events, of awful and tremendous judg- 
ments, and the actions of the inspired Law- 
giver, animated with superhuman powers, di* 
rected to immortal intents, are well developed* 
We have been pleased with the knowledge and 
power of thought and feeling, displayed m this 
poem: we have been pleased by its fervour, 
unalloyed by cant or vulgarity: we have been 
pleased by the thoughts that breathe through^ 
out it, which ever take a uniform direction to 
the best and highest things. We arose from 
its perusal with feelings of esteem and admira- 
tion for the virtue and understanding of its 
author; and we are about to speak of its errors 
with respect. Mr. Phillips will not fancy him 
a foe, who speaks unpleasant truths, in pre- 
ference to the most sweet and plauable illu* 
sions. We will even subject ourselves to such 
a charge, rather than keep silence ; for when 
the remonstrance of the critic may be heard» 
his voice is not raised in vain. We complain 
then, of a strange construction of language, 
by which many parts of his poem %re disfigured, 
and which the author seems to have adopted, 
with the zeal — not of a poet, but of an mge* 
nious workman. The beauties of composition 
in poetry are too fine, too subtly too delicate, 
to be made the direct object of an author*s 
care : they must rather be unintentional, the 
natural and unconstrained result of thought, 
feeling, and imagination. Mr. Phillips haa 
fotgotten thisl he has apparently searched 
everywhere around him, for a heavy and mas- 
sive frame-work wherein te deposit his poetry | 
he has sacrificed, in many places, the harmony 
and music within, to a strange metrical garb 
without; he throws behind hifi that sunpl^ 
eloquence which belongs ess^n^ally to thf 
breathings of a poeVs thoughts^ and adopts 
instead, big, rough, Cyclopean words, which,.|>y 
then* rumbling noise, divert our attention firom 
the beauties of conception and of sense, and, 
being obnoxious to sarcasm, afford toatter for 
malicious ridicule, or stupid. and per^iULed 
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astoiUBhrnent. Some one remarked well, ihat 
few will sympathise in feelings which they can- 
not understand without a scholiast ; and in truth, 
though hitherto vain enough to consider our- 
selves somewhat learned in the tongues, we have 
been often driven to our lexicon for interpre- 
tation of the various Hebraisms, Grs&cisms, 
Latinisms, and other « sesquipedalia verba," 
with which, as with weeds, the structure and 
spirit of this poem is overgrown, and its real 
worth and beauty much obscured. Does Mr. 
Phillips wish to model himself on the style of 
another century? Does he aspire after the 
Itboured and ornate diction of Henry More, 
or Sir Thomas Browne, or other writers of 
that time, who, in endeavouring to avoid the 
stupid dismal style of the puritans on the one 
hand, and the affected, waborate, conceited 
spirit of the euphuists on the other, struck un- 
fortunately into offensive peculiarities, nearly as 
far removed from taste and good sense as either? 
If so, then he must procure some contemporary 
lexicographer to do that service for him and 
•« his public," which the worthy and indefati- 
gable Henry Cockeram undertook for the 
works of the authors above-mentioned, when 
he published his dictionary " to the understand 
ing of the more difficult authors, already 
printed in our language, and the more speedy 
attaining of an elegant perfection of the 
English tongue, both in readuig, speaking, 
and writing." But we anticipate no such ne- 
cessity. Mr. Phillips is a young man, with 
powers far above " the mob of gentlemen who 
write \%nth ease ;" and his faults are, for the 
most part, those so common to genius, before 
true notions of taste prevail. A practised ear, 
and a cultivated taste, will, in time, show him 
the uselessness of mere sound and verbiage, 
and will teach him to discard those laboured 
ornaments, which only disfigure the simple 
majesty of his original conceptions, with that 
obsolete phraseology, which, though it may be 
very fine, is very hard to construe, and so ex- 
clusively antique as to be wearisome, we will 
not say unintelligible, to a mere English reader. 
When these errors of taste are laid aside, we 
shall be glad to acknowledge the spirit and 
vigour of his genius ; for he has much strength 
of mind, and many fine conceptions, if he 
would only embody them in a way more con- 
genial to the sympathies and understandings of 
men. 

The third book opens with the following: — 

** How sweet at morning to exalt the soul 
On wings of early oruon! to send 
The bosom's own pure frankincense abroad, 
While nature's matin to the chrystal porch 
Of empyrean riseth! to expand 
Religion's blossom amaranthine fair 
Towards God's day-beam I In ^uick faith serene. 
To make essay on the everlastini 



Witii key ethereal, pious pray 
How-Bweet at morning I*" 



ng fates, 
'r divine. 



No^v, there are in this many bright touches, 
the result of pure and exquisite feeling; bnt 
there is an excessive complication of words, 
and restraint of language, which renders the 
•entiments that would have been in simple lan- 
guage, lofty and glowing — ^formal and decla- 
matory. Thus, throughout this poem, many 
passages of power and feeling are marred by 
the language of the poet. We are not speak- 
ing generally. Considerable portions of the 
work are, in a great measure, free from that 
harsh redundant speech, and show that the 
singrularity of construction of which we com- 
plain, must be the effect of caprice, rather 
Ihan of principle, for Mr. Phillips assuredly is 



glory 
Moui 



bunt Sinai, is very fine : — 

*< In robes of liring Ught, 
Before Jehovah, so effiilgent he. 
That mortal sense had fancied him resolved 
Ah 'twere to fpatiu-ed empyrean fire. 
His glowing hands the Tables of the Law, 
Tenacious held, and from his upward eye 
Flash 'd pious ecstacy. Replete arose 
The fragrant sweetd of calamus, and stacte. 
Perfume b^namic, and redolent spice, 
Eft'iised in ether. Twice ten thousand forms 
Of angel orders their aspects serene — 
In glorious dignity of place around 
Reveal'd resplendent To each beaming head. 
In beauty sculptured, was a diamond tiar. 
Adorning and adom'd. llieir ouivering tiarps. 
And sweet recorders, wakeu'd into sound. 



Breathe pwans Joyous, and the Mlvery strains 
" ^ -\^ tthn " " • 

Enameird space, and gave lEhe features nide 



Concordant float through aromatic air. 
1 he changeful iris of their glancing wings 



not deficient in the requisites for graceful and j Nova Scotia, as to soil and climate, pos- 
harmonioQs writing. The description of the ' sesses many features similar to the neighbour- 
of Jehovah, as revealed to Moses on ing states of new England. Their geographi- 
cal positions differ little, and the disadvantages 
that might be supposed to affect the former 
from its more northern situation, (which is, 
however, but one or two degrees of httitude,) 
may be supposed to be compensited by the 
contiguity of all its parts to the ocean. Under 
such similar circumstances, the progress of the 
two districts in the career of civilusation, the 
one under the influence of republican, the other 
under that of aristocratical institutions, will 
furnish something useful towards the specula- 
tions of the theorist, and, if the film of pre- 
judice could be removed from the eye of 
the practical politician, would not be ii*ithont 
its use towards the introduction of mutual im- 
provements in both countries. 

The population of Nova Scotia was intro- 
duced there at various times, and under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. It was originally, as far 
as Europe is concerned, a P'rench settlement ; 
few, however, of the descendants of that nation 
remain. Shortly afterwards, when it fell under 
British domination, a colony of Germans was 
sent thither, which still retains the rigid pecu- 
liarities of their aboriginal stock ; settlers from, 
the British islands have also emigrated thither 
in great numbers, and more particularly during 
the last few years, when its great geologiod 
resources have made it one of the favourite, 
and perhaps one of the most encouraging, 
among mining speculations. Besides these, a 
few oi the native Indians are to be found in a 
state of decline, nearly approaching to annihi- 
lation, as are also some emancipated Negroes 
foundation for considerable poetical fame. In j from the United States, who do not appear to 
what we have said of his errors, we trust we have benefited much from the acquisition of 



Of Sinai's solitude for once to smile 
Imputed radiance. 1 he increate Himself, 
'Mid these imparadised, apart from all. 
Is present proximate, and gracing earth. 



Such awful nature, so transcending thought, 
Aci'ess of sense refuseth ; but the soul. 
With stronger vision gifted, could perceive 
His shrouded glory. The portentous sight 
O'er Moses' spirit sublimate and rapt, 
Kraits hentitude. Thus, all in all, 
llie Almighty stood impalpable on high. 
Benevolence breathing upon heaven ana earth. 
And nil created. A redoubled bright 
SufiPused his angels, and the human form. 
Entranced resolving solid into soul. 
Had nigh upsprang upon immortal wings. 
And coped with cherubim. 'i*he smile reflect 
Of God propitious each seraphic shape 
Arrays in splendour. Uniroagined joy 
Most rapturous mantles on the precious air. 
And all is radiant as an issuing beam 
From out the cycle of solBtitial morn." 

In conclusion, we have only to say, that on 
the whole, Mr. Phillips has shown a sufficient 



have spoken with respect : we would encourage 
his early aspirations after excellency, and stimu- 
late him to farther patient and unwearied exer- 
tion. Let him not be disheartened, if the recep- 
tion of his poem chance to be but lukewarm : 
immediate success depends on adventitious cir- 
cumstances. Let him not wax faint in his ex- 
ertions after fame: if, disdaining vulgar re- 
sources and extravagant peculiarities, he rest 
on the strength of his genius alone, he may 
feel assured that his *^ final hope " will be far 
from ** flat despair." 

Mr. William Phillips is, we believe, an 
Irishman, and brother of Mr. Charles Phillips, 
the well-known barrister. 



Letters from Nova Scotia ; comprising Sketches 
of a young Coimtrv, by Captain Moorsom, 
6vo. Colburn and bentley, London. 

Captain Moorsom's book will be read with 
great satisfaction, by those who wish to acquire 
a general knowledge of the state of Nova 
Scotia. It is precisely what its title professes, 
a series of unpretending sketches, by a man, 
who observes not profoundly, but yet accu< 
rately, and it is to us an additional recom- 
mendation that he always seems to take the 
cheery side of the prospect. 

To a person unsettled in his future arrange- 
ment for domestic location, and who is waver- 
ing as to which of the thirty-two points of the 
civilized world he shall veer, this boc^ wiU 
afford information as well as amusement ; and 
not to him only, but to the philosophic mind, 
which loves to dwell on the progress of civili- 
zation under different circumstances, it presents 
materials for serious meditation. 



the abstract blessing of liberty ; last, though 
not least conspicuous, the restless bustling 
American, is also to be found here in numbers 
not inconsiderable. 

The different classes of settlers intermingle 
little, each seems to have his particular district 
in which he retains the peculiarities of his 
mother soil, tinged and diversified by the local 
circumstances of the place. The characteristic 
features of society in each, are shewn to us by 
Captain Moorsom, with the miimteness of a 
visitant, and the accuracy of a sound observer ; 
we select that of the French, because it ap- 
pears to us the most picturesiju^ shewing many 
of the amiable points o( the habitudes of that 
nation, in what we believe to be their true 
colouring, when untarnished by the demora> 
lizing contact of an overgrown state of socirty, 
and the overgrown population of a metropolis. 
«< The settlement of Clare, of which the 
Roman Catholic chapel is the nucleuSf extends 
for about thirty mUes along the shores of 
Saint Mary's Bay. The population is almost 
entirely Acadian- French, and deserves partieii- 
lar mention not only from its origin, but for the 
distinct and peculiarly interesting features it 
displays. The number of families comprisiiig 
the pastor's immediate flock is* ehavtt three 
•^ hundred and thirty, giving a total of nearly two 
thousand five hundred souls; about thir^ fa- 
milies also reside in the township of Dighy; 
and at Tusket, below the town of Yarmouth^ 
are nearly two hundred families more; the 
whole being included in the cure of the Abb^ 
Segoigne. Perhaps it is to a scjoum in the 
out-quarters of Ireland that I owe, in conrunon 
with many others, the uncharitable feeKog 
which leads us to associate a Roman Cati&olic 
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was almost equally conver»ant with either, sion, not to exceed, however, a certain number 
The French of la vieiUe France is perfectly of days. The natural effects of this consi^ 
understood by them ; and one whose ear has derate act, is, that ample discussion is given 
been accustomed to the patois of that country, to every subject at the commencement of their 
would have no difficulty in understanding theirs, sittings, but that when the period of remunenu 
It is however far more corrupted than that of tive labour draws to a close, as much business 
the Canadians, and has become still farther is done in one day as employed their honours 
changed by many grammatical misapplications, three, to talk about during the earlier part, 

♦* The costume of the women is preserved in and the session forthwith closes, 
greater purity than I have ever observed among i But we must conclude our notice of this Uttlo 
the settlements of the East Coast. The coiffe, i work of small pretensions but real utility, and 
a blue or white handkerchief, covers the head, I we shall only point the attention of our readers 
and is tied under the chin. The little children, to Captain Moorsom*8 account of the decay of 

the tou'n of Shelbume, which though written 
respecting settlers of the year 1783, and des- 
criptive of movements and feelings in the 



priest with imaginary phantoms of dark->8Cow- 
ling mortals wrapt up in bigotry and black 
garments, or intent on the means of retaining 
in slavi^ ignorance, and moulding into a 
handle of political anarchy, the quick perccp- 
tioos and high- wrought passions of a warm- 
hearted peasantry. How pure, how redeeming 
an architype in the reverse of this image is the 
worthy Cur6 of Montaigan ! Bbm and edu- 
cated in France, M. Segoigue emigrated from 
that country when revolutionary suspicion 
threatened the lives of all whose virtues were 
iutmical to the views of the ruling democrats, 

and for the last thirty years has devot«d his j who are muffled up in this manner at all seasons, 
attention exclusively to the welfare of these 1 look almost smothered on a hot summer's day. 

children of Acadia. Buried in this retreat A ribband is bound round the forehead, under , _ 

from all the thoughts and habits of the polished which a few short and remarkably thin curls ! western hemisphere, may furnish wholesome 
world, he yet retains the urbanity of the old are suffered to escape in front, and two ringlets warnings to emigrators inprospectu in the year 
French school; or rather, I apprehend, pos-' equally tkin fall down on each side. A little, 1830, who propose to direct the current of 

• " " bob-jacket of linen cloth, checked blue-and- 1 their movemenU to that antipodal and gigantic 

white, with a high wwsi, is covered at the sphere of settlement, where, unless they rumi- 
shoulders with a white or coloured haudker- nate deeply on such warnings, they will find, 
chief, pinned neatly behind. The petticoat is too late perhaps, like the squirrel in the fable, 
usually dark blue, of coarse woollen homespun, j that sunshine does not always gild the pros- 
made very large, and gathered in folds at the . pects of the western world, 
waist all round. Blue stockings, (as if in ■ — 
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that natural excellence of disposition 
which gives to urbanity its intrinsic value. 
He is at once the priest, the lawyer, and 
the judge of his people; he has seen most 
of them rise up to manhood around him, or ac- 
company his own decline in the vale of yeara : 
the unvarying steadiness of his conduct has 
gained equally their affection and respect : to j mockery of the notions we attach to the bas 

him, therefore, it is that they apply in their, 6/«/,) and low shoes of black leather, without 

mutual difficulties ; from him they look for binding or ornament, complete the dress of the • j l 3i>r i^ . jir • 

judgment to decide their little matters of dis- j females. The men are not so peculiar in th\iiR^ar^ ^caswnedbi/ Mr. Moore s Notices of 
pute. Eleven years ago, a case between two respect : a sailor's jacket and trowsers compose | -^o^^ rfyron s Ittje, 

Acadians belonging to this settlement came on , their ordinary dress ; and their dark eye and | This little pamphlet is supposed to be from the 
for trial before the Supreme Court. From j olive-brown complexion, together with an oc-;penof Lady Noel Byron, and is certainly pnb- 
fome informality, the cause was nonsuited : it casional bonnet rouge are the only characteristics Ushed under her sanction. It purports to be 
was not again brought forward ; and since | that recall to the memory aught we have seen a vindication of the lady's parents from certain 
that time there is no instance of a law-suit , on the coasts of Brittany or banks of the Ga- ' charges or insinuations contained in Mr. 
from Montaigan appearing on the records of ronne. Their labour is divided between sea, Moore's book, which she "knows to be false." 



the jndicial circuit." 



** In practical traits of social morality, they 
thine pre-eminent. Their community is in 
some respects like that of a large family. 
Should one of their members be left a widow 
witfaoat any immediate protector or means of 
rapport, her neighbours unite their labours in 
tillmg her land, securing the crops, and cutting 
her winter-fueL Instances of a second mar- 
riage are rare among them. Children who 
may become orphans are always taken into the 
families of their relations or friends, who make 
no distinction between them and their own off- 
spring. 

** Intermarflages between the Acadians and 
British settlers very seldom take place. * Why,* 
said a frriend of mine, to a young Acadiefme, — 
* why do you keep the English at such a dis- 
tance? you never give them a chance of run- 
ning off with any of you.' — * Ah,' replied 
Bia'mselle Teriot, in her native patois, * per- 
haps the English don't try.' 

«* The difference of language, however, is 
rather an awkward bar to surmount in the ad- 
vances of intimacy, and is quite sufficient to 
give colour to the young lady's implied ac- 
coaation. A small auberge near Sissiboo is 
kept by an Englishman, who has been bolder 
than the rest of nis countrymen, and has carried 



passed the night at his house, and was amused, 
not like Miss Letitia Ramsbottom, that little 
boys should speak French, but to observe half 
a dozen children chattering to their mother in 
that language, and then running to theur father 
with a little tale in English : they invariably 
maintained this distinction, never speaking to 
their parents, except in the native language of 



and land ; they build their own sliallops, (of; The imputation laid by Moore is, that Lady 
which the construction is peculiarly well- 1 Byron having quitted her husband without any 
adapted to this squally coast,) and in these quarrel or misunderstanding, on a short visit 
vessels carry on the fisheries to a limited ex- 1 to her parents, was by them moved and insti- 
tent off the provincial shores, or transport their gated to demand a formal separation from him^ 
agricultural produce to the market of their and did, in point of fact, never return. Lady 
commercial ct^pital, Saint Jean, in New Bruns- Byron replies by removing all concern in the 
wick. Their lands are of good quality, al- 1 matter from her parents, and taking the whole 

though not equal to the rich alluvium of the responsibility of her conduct upon herself. 

Annapolis valley and upper shores of the Bay | She says she thought her husband was mad, 
of Fundy : they pay a good deal of attention [ and therefore parted from him in the most ami- 
to its culture ; and their crops, chiefly potatoes cable manner, that she might not further irri- 
and barley, at the time I saw them, looked tate and aggravate his diseAse ; but when she 
cleaner and in better order than those on most was assured by lawyers &nd physicians con- 
of the other small farms." I suited for the purpose that he was not mad, 

" At Yarmouth," continues the traveller, she determined never again to put herself 
on leaving this pleasing scene of primitive within his power. To satisfy herself of the 
manners, " we come to a very different place, ' propriety of tliis line of conduct, she disclosed 
and may almost fancy ourselves in some rising to Dr. Lushington, in professional confidence, 
village of the eastern states of America." — If the grounds of her determination. We per- 
the reader has, what we have not at present, ' ceive by the public prints, that the lovers of 
time for the investigation, we would re- scandal and tittle-tattle, tax her ladyship with 

not being sufficiently explicit in her disclosures 



for the investigation, we would 
commend him to examine the contrast as des- 
cribed by the author. 

As to the nature of the government, and the 
forms of its administration, the reader will be 



to the public : no doubt they would be highly 
gratified to rake into the uttermost depths of 
the disgusting secret; but for our parts we 



much amused by the description of the pigmy i join most heartily in Uncle Toby's decision on 
imitation of British legislature. A governor a delicate subject of another nature, namely, 
or lieutenant governor, towering high above that the parties concerned should hare wiped 
his fellows in all the majesty of military rank ! it up and said nothing about it. We subjoin 



off a prize from the flock of Montaigan. 9 and ample salary — an upper house, imaged Dr. Lushington's reply to Lady Byron's con- 



forth by a councU of twelve nominated by his fidential communication, which we think con- 
Excellency, and consequently possessing a suffi- tains every thing the public are concerned to 
cient share of ex-offido influence — and a house know, in a question of a strictly domestic and 
of assembly formed of about forty represen- exceedingly painful nature: 
tatives from the several locations, constitute ** My dear Lady Byron — lean rely upon 
the legislative body. The first act of the last- the accuracy of my memory for the following 
named, and in our eyes most influential portion, statement. I was originally consulted by Lady 
is to vote themselves a daily salary of a pound Noel on your behalf, whilst you were in the 



hy although the mother, in this instance, each for their own attendance during the ses- ' country ; the circumstances d#tailed by her 
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were such as justiiied a separation, but they 
were not of tliat aggravated description as to 
render such a measure indispensable. On Lady 
Noel** representation, I deemed a reconcilia- 
tion with Lord Byron practicable, and felt 
most sincerely a wish to aid in eflfectitig it. — 
There was not on Lady Noel's part any ex- 
aggeration of the facts ; nor, so far as I could 
perceive, any determination to prevent a return 
to Lord Byron : certainly none was expre^ed 
when I spoke of a reconciliation. When you 
came to town in about a fortnight, or perhaps 
more, after my first interview with Lady Noel, 
I was for the first time informed by you of 
facts utterly unknown, as I have no doubt, to 
Sir Ralph and Lady NoeL On receiving this 
additional information my opinion was entirely 
changed : I considered a reconciliation impossible. 
I declared my opinion, and added, that if such 
an idea should be entertained, I could not, 
either professionally or otherwise, take any 
part towards effecting it. BeUeve me, very 
raithfully yours, 

" Stf.ph. Lushington, 
« Great George's-street, Jan. 31, 1830." 



'Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Religion 
with a Preliminary Inquiry, an Appendix, 
containing Supplemental Discourses, and 
Notes and Qlustrations. By the Rev. R, 
Morehead, D. D. F. R. S. E. Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinbuigh ; and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London. 

The best brief explanation of the nature of 
this work, is furnished bv its author in the de- 
dication to his friend Mr. Jeffrey, the late 
editor of the Edinburgh Review. Its subject 
matter is, he/tells us, in one word. Religion, 
that inspiring theme, which in happier times 
was at the foundation of all that was elevated 
and pure, not onlv in morals but in the efforts 
of genius, and which, if it has seemed, for a 
season indeed, to be imder a heavy eclipse, is 
again happily breaking forth into its genuine 
station, although it may still be travelling 
through clouds. To throw all the light that 
can be collected upon this highest of all in- 
quiries, and to point out its bearings upon 
every other branch of knowledge, and on all 
human improvement, is Dr. Morehead's aim 
in the present work ; and particularly to draw 
closer the connexion between philosophy and 
religion, and to shew to the men of genius and 
letters of the age, that they will fievcr employ 



crowd upon us ; and a proof that what are' state of the Netherlands, and it is undoubtedly 
called the principlesofcommon sense, are neither a very masterly statistical paper. It is hardly 
more nor loss than principles of natural the- ! possible to imagine a statement giving a more 
qlogy. The manner in which these views • complete and satisfactory statistical account of 
coalesce witli the great discoveiies and sa\ing the Netherlands, were all the documents cer- 
truths of revelation, is then considered, and that tainly authentic, but in this respect we fear the 
heavenly teaching which was to rectify the will, , paper will not be thought by cautious people, 
and bring the warped affections of the heart to be all that could be wished — some of the 
into unison and co-operation with the natural ' tables are without any authority affixed, others 
principles of belief, is next developed. | are admitted to be liable to doubt, and one we 

Though the dialogue form, is not, in our ; observe to be given on the authority of a pub- 
opinion, the one most happily chosen for a work ! lication from the pen of M. Cesar Moreau, 
oi this kind, the matter of the present is so { We do not know whether this gentleman be 
valuable, that we willingly overlook any dif- 1 more careful in his statements with respect to 
ference of opinion on a mere matter of taste, continental matters, than he is when he touches 
and cprdially recommend the present volumey ! upon our Irish affairs, but if we are to estimate 
as the production of a man of clear, shrewd i the authenticity of the table quoted in the 
thought, expressed in terse and elegant language. Foreign Review, by the accuracy of the state- 
upon a subject the most mteresting and impor- ' ments, purporting to be information, which ap- 



timt that human beings are capable of inves- 
tigating. 



Encgclopoedia Britannicat Part I. — This is 
the seventh edition, stereotyped and published 
in ports, under the superintendance of Macveyj Sadler's views erroneous, to lead him a little 



pear in his work on Ireland, our reliance upon 
it must be very small indeed. The population 
tables in this paper are very interesting, but 
we should have been as well satbfied, if the 
writer had not suffered his zeal to prove Mr. 



Napier, the new editor of the Edinbui^h Re- 
view, llie able preliminair dissertations bv 
Dugald Stewart, rlayfair, Leslie, and Sup J. 
Mackintosh, need not to be celebrated by us. 



out of his way. Some of our readers may 
perhaps not be aware, that the grand principle 
upon which Mr. Sadler founds his opposition 
to Malthus and his school, is this, that <• the 



The Rudiments of correct reading ; consisting 
of Rules and Examples adapted to the ca- 
pacity of children. By Alex. Adam. — 
Edinbui^h, Oliver and 6oyd. 

This is the production of a practical teacher, 
drawn up and arranged with considerable 
judgment and skill, and well calculated both 
for teaching children to read, and for convey- 
ing simple, pleasing, and useful information, 
during that process. 



Great expense, has, we understand, been gone , intensity of fecundity varies in an inverse ratio 
to in preparing the present edition, and it bids 
fair to be executed in a manner altogether 
worthy of so laborious and important a work. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



Foreign Quarterly Review,* No. 10. 
and WurtK, London. 



Treuttel 



We have been very much pleased with the 
literary ability displayed in the present number 
_ _.o^ this Review, it appears to be conducted by a 

successfully their great gifU and acquirements, i Pe"^»* of very careful and elepTnt literary 
unless they surrender then- souls to those un-^^» ^^^ ^® various articles, if not distin- 
pulses of piety, which, through all the different I g^islied by any particular vigour of thought, or 
views of nature and of revelation, are the onlyi®°«'W.of expression, are yet abounding with 
sentiments congenial with the force of reason, I useful information, and as pieces of composi- 
and with the splendours of imagination. Thisj *ion are, we think, g^erally more correct and 
design is carried into effect by means of a series ! ^^eful, than we meet with in any other peri- 
of ten dialogues, between an amiable sceptic ^^ of the day. 

• " - .. - i^g g„j article is an Essay on the present 

« In our notice of tlie last Number of the Foreign 

Review, in which a comparison, in some respects, was 

^ '—'■' ^ ' men- 

the 



and two earnest believers ; these are followed 
by discourses on such collateral topics of inquiry, 
at the constant agency of the l)eity, our Sa- ' Review, in which a comparison, in some respects, 

viour^s character as an evidence of the divmity ! ^^^^^Z^ lhIJ^.li*\^***!?.?^wiT'K 
^ , . ... 1 1 «• /. I uon was made of the artiriee in earn, to which 
Of his religion ; and the discussion of suchtiUeof the Frenchtranshitionof Mr. RenthamVworlc 
popular objections as the want of universality on Jnrl?prudciice, whs appended. We find we have 
f 'j. . •* 1^.. 1.V 1 A • A_ J x- c been misuniiorstood in what we said respeMinr these 
in divme revelation, the late mtroauction oti articles; it was not our intention to imititutea com. 
Christianity into the world, and the like. > parison bet^veon the merits of the eways, which by no 

The whole beinj prefaced by ^Jo^eHunr\^iX.'[X^,^^^'o^^^^^J^ 

le Forei|n» Quarterly, a biographical 

' the French translator of Mr. 

ed, and w« believe 

Onr ol^ect merely 

literary abuse very 

' estimating pro 

to wiMim 



written and highly interesting *« Preliminary | nions. and that in 

Inquiry," into the grounds of beUef in the '^■if^^'.tS^^k U ^ribuu^. ».d « l«U.r. 

istence ol a Creator and moral governor of the justly, to Sir James Mackintosh. On ' 

universe, founded on the striking "^ni^-P^t-'itions: ^''^^J«^J*.'«J^**« ^r^2^*£°!!l.thli?Sf 

of intell^ence and design which every where Smione raUicr*^by^Sie*naroe« of the* a 



aathorst 



to the numbers on a given space,** which i 
in plainer, and less concise terms, that the 
more dense the population becomes on a given 
space, the smaller will be the rate of increase 
in proportion to the numbers of that popula- 
tion. 

We hope that the tables furnished by the 
reviewer, have been sought for more in the 
spirit of ascertaining the exact truth, than of 
proving his side of the population controversy. 

We present our readers with one of the 
comparative tables, which will, we think, prove 
very interesting to those who take an interest 
in the subject to which it refers. 

Netherlands. France. Gt Britain. 

100 Births to 52807 Inhabitants, 31(8 .. aSAi 
100 Deaths to aOBl do. 4000 .. 57KO 

100 Marriages to 13150 do. 1341)0 .. 13Ua 

100 da to 40B Births, 4iJ6 .. afiO 

It will be seen, that a given number of deaths 
bears a much nnaller proportion to the number 
of inhabitants in Great Britain, than in either 
France or the Netherlands, the marriagee are 
nearly equal in the three countries — the births 
fewest in England, and fewer in France than 
in the Netherlands. Had the reviewer takea 
in Ireland, he would have had the pleasure of 
finding^ out that we beat them all hollow, in 
the matter of births. 

We cannot close our notice of this paper» 
without mention of the author's pan^yric oh 
political economy, and we give an extract from 
it, as affording both a curious view of the lofty 
notions which some persons entertain concenung- 



they are attrihnted, than by an basest exaninatloa «!* 
the productions themselrcs. 

It has also been objected, that We hare i^ren to the 
Forci^ Qnarteriy Ueriew, a political eharacter whir^ 
if does not arroffute to itself: we called it whif , br. 
cause we thought that in the poIitioU world, of which vi-e 
have some litUe knowledge, thoogh we do not choM f 
discuM politics, it was ao r^rsrded : nor is it re* 
able that we should have de«cribed tiie Fo 
Quarterly, and the Forei^ Review, as rival 
and tory pubUcations, when it i» known that tho u_,^ 
of the former are srraced by the elegant compo«mo^ 
of Sir Jamos Mackintosh, M those of the latter <>»: 
riclMNlby the viforoos pen of Doctor Sovtbey. A t mU 
events, holding^ ourselves, as we do. aloof from politi<:«i 
discussion, it la impoflSlbl#th4t we ahoold haveint4»nd«>dL 
bvthe political character whiefa we gave these ^«il»lie«u 
t;uQs, to convey oeuaure, or imptttation of any kiad. 
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this acieace, and a good specimen of the 
i4<>gauce of style whidi so frequently adorns 
this periodlcaL 

^ To make societies what they ought to be, 
a right understanding of the principles of po- 
liUaal economy will do almost every thing, 
provided the end of that science, is, in its study, 
never lozit sight of. When the science of wealth 
is considered merely in itself, and for itself, the 
world becomes a sort of mercantile specula- 
tion, and every thing is, as it were, mate- 
mlizedin a manner repulsive to elevated minds; 
bat if we ascend the hill far enough to extend 
the limits of the horizon, a new prospect is 
opened to our view, and the importance of the 
si'ience becomes the greater to us, when we 
see that the wealth which it teaches us how to 
produce and distribute, operates as the preven- 
tion and alleviation of human sufferings ; as 
the antidote to the vices and crimes engendered 
by misery, and as the source from whence a 
constant supply of moral and intellectual culture 



may be drawn. Riches are thus changed from 
a stagnant pool, into a fountain of living water, 
whose streiim flows in the same direction, and 



mon to see a mother of eight or ten children that, unintentionally, Locke served as a text 
who is not more than twenty years of age !" book to the shallow scepti** of the 18th ecu- 

Such a paragraph as this, is enough to make tiny, as well as to the shadowy and pei-plexing 
a veritable Malthusian, absolutely frantic i mazes of Berkeley. Voltaire is uf^reasiug in. 

We were well plea:>ed with the article on lus praise of Locke; and a M. Alletz has 
the " Medici Family,** and the bioarHpliical lately asserted, that he was one of tl»e < au»es, 
account of " Bianca Cappi'llo," Grand Duchess of the French Revolution. This M. Alletz 
of Tuscany. While the reviewer admits the has published a bfwk of moral philosophy, 
just title to honoralde fame attached to the j It may untuvally be supposed that the Ifuet, 
names of Leo X. and Lorenzo the magnili- school is not without defeuders, among church-, 
cent, he deprecates the ffiUe glare of glory, men particularly ; the most fatuouij, we be- 
whichonnolegitimate ground is associated with lieve, is La Mennais, who follows the di-jtin- 
the name of their family. " But,*' says the re- guished bishop above-mentioued, in forming a 
viewer, " we think we are doing a public scr- general scepticism of pliilosophy, to bring men 
vice, by discouraging, to the extent of our hum- 1 to revelation and — church auU»ority, as the 
ble means, the sickly feeling of admiration for ■ only safe suppoit on which they cau depend, 
titled wortlilessness ; and stripping vice of the , There exist also works of a soi-ctisant philoso-- 
ermined robe, that conceals its deformity.** jphy, which we are sorry to say still continues 

We think so too, and we thank the reviewer to sway many of the French, a cheerless, diirk,. 
for this service. ^ ^^ | undisguised materialism, the authors of which 

The article on the state ^ " •• • • '^^ • 
is a very interesting paper. 



of religion in Cluua, we would regret even to mention, but against 
. er. The estimated whom an able champion has arisen in M. A . 
number of Christians at present in China, is H. L Valette, professor of philosophy at the 
stated to be 200,000. | college of St* Louis. It is cheering' to add, 

In the next article, French Literature is that this gloomy madness prevails much less at 
to the same point, as law or religion, of which \ brought on the carpet, in a review of the novels present than it has done ; and will, we trust, 
4)olitical economy is the most powerful auxiliary, of Paul de Koch; and in the succeeding oue, speedily disappear altogether, 
to make men live U^ether in peace, and the \ we are introduced to Spanish Liteniture, in a j Baron Cuvier b again lecturing at the Col- 
indispensable ally in creating the greatest possi- ' criticism on the life and writings of Jovenallos. I'ge de France ; the subject he has chosen for 
ble amount of happiness." | Then there is a paper on " Gnosticism," a this year is the history of the natural sciences. 

If political econothy tie indeed all this, which dark subject on wliich we dare not to venture. In lus first and second lectures, after having 
we confess we never knew before, its profes- but content us with refemng the curious to explained the motives which induced him this 
SOTS are much to blame for having presented the Review itself. Next we have a paper on year to elucidate the history of natural science, 
it to us in such a dress, that we really have the English Court of Chancery ; such an one M. Cuvier spoke of the utility of this branch 
never been able to see the amiable features, as we should be sorry to see nny where, and of study. And tracing rapidly the progrcsa 
which are here described with all a lover*s en- more particularly in this Review, where such of science from the earliest periods to our own 
thusiasm. ' a subject seems to have no legitunate business. ; days, he was led to distinguish three principal 

We have been led into a greater length of The remarks upon Lord Eldon are as little '. epochs : the rdigums^ the philo9ophicali and 
observation than we contemplated, in speaking creditable to the knowledge of the reviewer, ' the epoch of the dimsion of labottr, which may- 
of the first article of thb Review, and we must as they are to his good feeling or good taste, j be termed the scientific epoch, properly ao . 
necessarily be very concise in what we say of Besides the papers we have mentioned, there called, 
the remainder. are articles on the « History of the Crusades,** j The Ist epoch comprises the whole period 

The paper on «« Rosetti's Dante,** is ably on " Jacotot's system of education,** and on during which science iiTis shut up within the 
and learnedly written, and will be very interest- the «< Sovereignty and final settlement of temples, and cultivated solely by priests, who. 
ing- to general reade'rs, as presenting to them, Greece ;** and after these are six critical sketches made it a mystery to the vu^r, or presented 
a new of the political character and writings of new foreign books, but of these w« have, it to them in an emblematic form, 
of Dante, the fame of whose mighty genius not space to give any account* | The 2d epoch dates from the time when the . 

as a poet, stands more prominently before thoj We think, indeed, that this Pferiodical con- sciences, whose germ had been found in Egypt, 
world, than that which in his own day ]ie tains foo mucA, even for a Quarterly Review ;! began, after a long interval, to be developed- 
derived from the treatise on monarchy. | and it woidd, perhnps, be an improvement, if j in Greece. From the moment of their rege- 

The account of the travels of Docjtors Spixiboth its price, and the quantity of its contents, ! Deration they took a new direction, were en- 
and Martius, in Brazil, is a very interesting 'were curtailed. Itirely separated from religion, and were no. 

paper. These learned persons were sent out longer cultivated by the priests, but by sages^ 

in the year 1817, by the king of Bavaria, to FORETfiN I^ITERATURE. who communicated the fruit of their researdii 



collect information concerning Brazil; and 
they have made a valilable addition to the 
stock of knowledge which Europeans formerly 
possessed, relating to that rich and mngnificent 
country. The ilccount given of the " Diamond 
District," which will be found extracted in 
this article of the Review, is one of particular 
interest. We believe Brazil has the credit of 
haviug first given us the potato, to the pemi- 
dotis effects of which the Malthusians, the 
Elmigrationlsts, and other benevolent persons, 
are wont to attrib^ the alarming evil of our 
redundant population. 



lians in imparting to us a portion of their nro- 
lific machinery, have not at all abated (^ tneir 
own powers in that way. The following ac- 
count beats Munster all to nothing. In < Con- 
tendas,* the travellers say, « a woman of about 
fifty had two hundred and four living descen- 
dants ; another, who at seventy, had married 
a htaaband of equal R^e, produced him three 
diildren at a Urth, which all lived. It iacom- 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

To many of our readers it is not unknown 
that the minds of the French people, and of 
the Parisians in particular, have been lately 
much directed to metaphysical philosophy, by 
the lectures of M. Cousin. The ultramon- 
tane party liad had the credit of silencing him 
for some time, but he regained at length the 
liberty of resuming, on the triumph of the 
liberal party. It is a curious fact, that there 
does not exist what can properly be called a 
French philosophy, for they always adopt the 
opinions of some of their neighbours: M. 



It would appear, however, that the Brazi- 'Cousin, for instance, is the advocate of Koat's 



philosophy, with improvements by himself. — 
Then tnere is M. Laromiguiere, who is the 
representative of the Coudillac opinions, 
founded chiefly upon Lo€ke*8, being the philo- 
sophy of the senseSf the impressions upon 
which form the basis and materials of our 
knowledge. Those who profess this philoso- 
phy are accused by others of verging towards 
materialism ; and indeed it cannot be denied 



\inthout reserve or disguise. Then each of 
them embraced the whole circle of human 
knowledge, and the philosopher u'as at the 
same time a metaphysician, a moralist, a geo- 
metrician, a naturalist, and a physician. 

The Sd epoch was marked by the separatioi^ 
which took place between the different branches 
of science. Each division ^^^as cultivated by 
men who devoted thennwlves exclusively to it> 
with the whole energies of their minds ; and» 
by thii judicious distribution of labour, an un- 
precedented success was obtained. 

Having thus marked the character of the 
three scientific epochs, the Professor returned 
to the first ; and, with the view of determin- . 
ing its origin, ho investigated the antiquity of . 
human society : he showed that, notwithstand^ 
ing the inconsiderable data which we possess 
on this subject, it is possible to obtain some sa- 
tisfiictory results, by relying at once on history 
and geology, whose evidences aire mutually 
confirmative. Thus, whilst the traditions of 
all nations have preserved tlie remembrance of 
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ono great catastrophe, which changed the sur-. Nubia, and from Nubia to Egypt ; from the 
fBce of the earth, and ahnoet annihilated the latter country it may be followed to Babylon, 
human race, geology teaches us, that, of the since, according to Diodorus, the Chaldeans, 
■ • ' who formed the sacred caste in Babylomo, 

were at first nothing but a colony of Egyptian 

priests. 



different ravolutions which have agitated our 
globe, the last corresponds, evidently, with the 
epoch which we assign to the deluge. 

We will teU you, said he, how, by means of 
considerations purely geological, we can ob- 
tain, with a degree of precision, the date of 
this flpreat event. 

There are certain formations which must 
have been commenced immediately after the 
Inst catastrophe, and which, from that moment, 
have been continued to our days with marked 
regularity. Such are the deposits which we 
observe at the mouths of rivers, the detritus 
which lies at the foot of mountains, and is 
formed of the debris which falls from the sum- 
mit These deposits increase every year, by 
a quantity which observation can make known 
to us. Consequently, nothing is more easy 
than to calculate the tune which would have 
been required to produce the accumulation 
which we see at this day. This calculation 
has been made for the detritus of mountains ; 
and we have found it to be, in every instance, 
from 5 to 6000 years. It has been made for 
the deposits of rivers, and has given the same 
number of years. In fine, whatever natural 
phenomenon has been interrogated, we have 
always received a confirmation of the exacti- 
tude of the traditions. These traditions, them- 
selves, treasured in the recollection of men, 
present the most astonishing conformity. The 
llebrew text of Genesis places the deluge in 
the year 2S40, before Christ The Indians 
make the fourth age of the world — the age 
in which we live — to commence in 9012. The 
Chinese date it about 23^4. Confucius indeed 
represents the first king, Yao, as being occu- 
pied in draining off the waters of the oceaa, 
which were elevated to the tops of the moun- 
tains, and in repairing the injuries whieh they 
had caused. 

It it in India, however, according to all ap- 
pearances, that we must search for the origin 
of the sciences. It was in this country, in- 
deed, that man first established himself after 
his escape from the last cataclysm. The high- 
est mountains of the world, the chains of Hi- 
malaya and Thibet, served for their asylum ; 
and the base ef the same mountains presented 
to them the first field for cultivation. Baby- 
lonia coold then offer nothing but marshes, 
and Egypt was yet under the water. All the 
low country, indeed, as the priests told Hero- 
dotus, is a present horn the Nile. This river 
«very year deposits a new bed of mud. By 
counting the number of superincumbent beds, 
which are easily distinguished from each other, 
we can learn how much the soil rises during a 
given time ; and thence, by a simple calcula- 
tion, we arrive at the fkct,' that 2000 years be- 
fore Christ, Lower Egypt did not exist 

The priority of the Indians is proved also 
by a tradition, to which no one seems to have 
paid attention. We find, indeed, fix>m the ex- 
tracts which are preserved out of the writings 
of Manetho, that in the reign of Amenophis, 
king of the I6th djmasty, a colony from the 
Indus established itself in Ethiopia. But Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and all those who have wi'itten 
upon the religion of Egypt, trace it irom 
Ethiopia or Higher Nubia. Thebes itself was 
but an island, — ^but a eolony of Meroe, the 
siw^rdotal - city of the Ethiopians. Thus, 
then, drilization would advance from India to 



idea of its value may be conceived from the 
fact, that Napoleon offered to forego the whole 
of the contribution which he had enforced on 
the state of Brunswick, on condition of re- 
ceiving this Vase, which was refused. 



We regret we cannot enter more at lai^e 
into the detail of the distinguished Baron's 
prelections, which are full of interest and cu- 
rious information. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Puis, March 29. 

It has been resolved to send out with the 
expedition to Algiers, a scientific commission, 
on a similar plan to that which was adopted with 
the expedition to Egypt under Buonaparte — 
two botanists are to be on this commission. 
It would appear from this fact, that an idea is 
really entertained of colonizing Algiers, when 
it shall have been brought under subjection by 
the French army. 

Letters have been received from Dr. Pariset, 
dated the 21 st and 25th of January ; this gen- 
tleman was. pursuing with great ardour, his 
enquiries into the cause and nature of the 
plague in Egypt, and had made frequent and 
successful experiments with the chlorates of 
lime and sodix, as a remedy against infection. 

Some Roman Antiquities, in a high state of 
preservation, were lately discovered at Lille- 
bounie, in tliis country; among them was a 
small figure of Hercules, of most exquisite 
I workmanship ; another of a large horse, com- 
pletely caparisoned, and several coins; there were 
also remains of baths, walls, ruins of temples, 
&C. The Statistical Society is going on well. 
I was present at its sitting on Thunday last, 
and had the pleasure of finding it numerously 
and respectably attended. The Count de Noe 
presided, and there were among the members, 
near the chair, the Duke de Doudeauville, the 
Duke de Rangau, the Marquis de Bouill^, and 
several other distingiiished personages ; — some 
very able memoirs were read by different mem< 
hers, and it was announced, that the Societv, 
which now consists of 340 members, is likely 
to have considerable accessions. 

The nevi'spapers having said a great deal 
about the magnificent Vase belonging to the 
museum of Brunswick, which the Duke of 
Bruns^%nck has brought with him to Paris ; I 
was anxious to get a sight of it, and succeeded. 
It is cut out of an onyx, and is six inches high, 
and two inches and a half wide, the handle, legs, 
and other ornaments, are of gold, curiously 
manufactured. As to the Vase itself, it is of 
beautiful workmanship, and will bear compa- 
rison with the most perfect specimens of the 
kind in the cabinets of Paris and Vienna. The 
figures, which are cut out of kir-stoue, are of 
the most exquisite finish. This Vase was taken 
in 1680, in the sacking of Mantua by the 
Austrian troops, when it fell into the hands of 
a private soldier, who sold it for 200 ducats to 
Duke Albert of Saxe Lauenbouiv, by whom 
it was left to his wife Christina Alai^uerita, 
Princess of Mecklenburgh, who at her death 
left it to her sister Sophia Elizabeth, wife of 
Augustus Duke of Brunswick ; from this 
time it has always remained in the House of 
Brunswick. During the war of 1806, it was 
r«ent to England with the other valuable effects 



London, Mardi 91. 
A new weekly periodical called •« Le Repre- 
serUant des PeupleSy' in French, made its ap- 
pearance yesterday. It is in the form of a 
pamphlet, which is intended as an evasion of 
the stamp duty, but this is not likely to be of 
avaD, as the stamp office agents are now on tha 
alert Le Representant contains letters from 
Paris, dated March 24th and 25th, giving all 
the political news of the capital, by which it 
becomes subject to the stamp duty. It is a 
violent democratic publication — but the price 
is quite aristocratic, being Is. 4d. for a quan- 
tity by no means equal to half the contents of 
the smallest sevenpenny London newspt^r. It 
is not probable that at such a price it can attain 
much curculation. There is already a French 
piqper here devoted to literary subjects, called 
the Furet de Londres. This paper, which 
does not contain one-sixth part of the quantity 
embodied in the Dublin Literary Gazette, is 
sold at one shilling. It is rather surprising 
that with the present extensive use of the 
French language in London, there should not 
be a single French newspaper on a proper foot- 
ing. Whilst on the subject of newspapers, I 
may be allowed to notice a curious blunder 
made by Dr. Brown, the editor of the North 
Briton, in an article headed <*The London 
Newspaper Press,** in a recent number of his 
paper. It u surprising that a gentleman of 
Dr. Brown's literary character should so 
strangely commit himself. Speaking of the 
annual expense of a London evening paper» 
(the Globe,) exclusive of stamps, and paper» 
and advertisement duty, he sets it down at 
upwards of j£8,200 per annum, whereas, tbe 
truth is, that it is under ^6,-000. The doctor 
assumes the editing of the paper to amount to 
about ^1,600 per annum, whereas it is little 
more than j£800, and there are many other 
blunders equally striking. Had Dr. Brown 
chosen to refer to the account of the London 
press which appeared in the Westminster 
Review, he could not have made these mistakes, 
for the author of that article, although erro- 
neous in his statements as to the Scotch and 
Irish press, is allowed by all persons conversan t 
with the subject, to have been correctly in- 
formed respecting the London newspapers. 

None of the monthly periodicals for April 
have yet made their appearance, so that I am 
unable to give you the slightest news as to 
their contents. There is a rumour that a 
schism has taken place among the contributors 
to the New Monthly Magazine, and that tLe 
work is likely to suffer from it; but with so 
much talent at hand, and so much capital to 
reward it, the New Monthly cannot long be 
inconvenienced by any secession, even suppos- 
ing the rumour to be correct, which I very 
much question. The Westminster Revie'w 

for April, has been out for some days past. 

It is OL *« 'le whole a clever number, but there 
is rather too much of Mr. Jeremy Bentham* 
and of Colonel Thompson*s political economy 
articles. These are both able — I may say first 
rate — pieces, in their way, but these are not 
times for heavy writing, and if the Westminster 
would rise in sale, as well as in reputation, it 



belonging to the family, and remained there 

until the Duke returned to his states. An must have lighter and more agreeable papers. 
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I mentioned some time since that a patent had I literature of the day, are to be found the 
been taken out for a new steam or vapour, names of Leland, Led wich,yallancey,0* Conor, 
f)ower — nothing practical seems yet to hare j Falkiner, Boyd, Berwick, Eccles, and others; 
been attempted with it. The principle appears | that Moira House was no mean type of what 
to be this: — An ethereal mixture is prepared,] Holland House now is, and, that though they 
and this being placed over a lamp, a powerful could not boast a Literary Gazette, yet they 



TBpour is produced, which acts in the way of 
ordinary steam, but with more force. This 
vapour is not suffered to escape, but, when it 
has done its work, it is recondensed by means 
of a peculiar apparatus into fluid, and this being 
■gain heated, another vapour is thrown off, and 
so on until the strength has been all lost, which, 
according to the statement of the patentee, is 



had their Anthologia. 

I remain, Sir, with great respect, yours, 

JUVENIS. 

To the Editor of the Dublin Literaty Oatcetfe. 
Sir — A passage in the ninth number of your 
Gazette, justly vindicates for the Abna Mater 
of Dublin, the honor attendant upon the affi- 
not very speedily the case. The great difficulty , liation of Dr. Thomas Leland. I remember 
seems to be in obtaining vessels^ sufficiently j to have been told, in my boyhood, that he was 
tight to hold so active an agent. It is not the son of a staymaker ; and my informant, 
probable that this difficulty will be got over { who resided in Dublin, had frequently, in his 
without some new discoveries as to the mode I own house, been a witness of the exultation 
of preparing metals. At present any engine) which the elder Leland* manifested in the pos- 
wcNi^ed with this gas, would, I think, be session of such a son. The following anecdote 
attended with danger. We have nothing of respecting our distinguished countryman may 
Mr. Gumey<8 steam carriages ; the probability not be unacceptable. 

is, that they will not be fit for the road for «« In this year [1773], Dr. Leland, published 
several months to come, if, indeed, they can be . his history of Ireland, and Richard Shackle- 
brought to perfection even then, ton received a letter, with the signature of 
This is to be a grand skirmishing day at the the author, requesting his opinion of the 
Literary Union Club, Mr. Campbell and his work. The style of, the letter gave no vei^ 
Scotch friends will muster strong, but Crofton I favourable promise of the abilities of the his- 
Croker, (just married,) and a host of green jtorian. R. S. sent a civil reply, disclaiming 
Erin boys are of the opposition. It is an ah- any pretensions to critical judgment, and soon 
rord struggle, and the chairman ought to give | after received the following letter from the real 
way. The great point in dispute is, as to "author." 



whether cards should be allowed ; I cannot see 
why cards or billiards, or any other game under 
proper restrictions should be excluded. 

To the Editor of the Dublin Literary Gazette. 

Sm — As it must be always interesting to 
trace those labours by which the zealous bio- 
grapher seeks to obtain the requisite materials 
for embalming the remains of some learned and 
good man, I shall offer no apology in placing 
at your dbposd the following letter of James 
Boswell, the biographer of Johnson; it was 
written soon after the decease of Johnson, in 
answer to an offer of assistance made by the 
kte J- C. Walker, Esq. of this city. 

London, 1st July,- 1785. 

«* Sra — I am much obliged to you for your 
polite attention, in offering to collect for me, 
among^ the literati of Dublin, such private 
letters of Doctor Johnson as have been pre- 
served. All that you can send me will be 
very acceptable, for it is my design in writing 
the life of that great and good man, to put, as 
it were, into a Mausoleum, all of his precious 
remains that I can gather. Be pleased, Sir, 
to transmit your packets for me, to the care of 
Mr. Dilly, bookseller, London. 

M I should ill deserve the liberal aid you are 
to afford me, did I not endeavour to procure 
for you in 'h'etum, what communications I can 



I annex the mock epistle, which has never 
yet been published : the short but interesting 
correspondence to which it gave rise, may be 
seen in the work,* from which the above ex- 
tract is taken. 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c &c. 

Z. 

Mr. Shackleton, Ballitore. 

Dear Sir — Your character in the literary 
world being well known, and your judgment 
much admired, I roust beg your opinion of my 
History of Ireland. Candidly point out what 
passages you may think are too obscurely or 
rather poorly expressed : in short, your thoughts 
upon the whole will be pleasing : perhaps you'll 
think the request rather out of the way, but 
it is from one who shall esteem an acquaintance 
with you as the highest honour, even a corres- 
pondence. 

I remain, dear sir, with great esteem and 
true respect, your very humble servant, 

THOMAS LELAND. 

Trinity College, 24th June, 1778. 

♦ Mary LeadbeafaT's " Mpmoin and Letters of 
Richard and Elizabeth Shackleton." 



DUELLING. 
We were sitting in our library lately, rumi- 
nuting, among many other bitter fancies, upon 
a late dis^astrous and fatal occurrence which has 



remnant or vestigium of barbarism, which 
even human wisdom ought to be sufficient to 
see the necessity of eradicating. Lord Bacon 
condemns it thus -. 

« Again, my Lords, it is a miserable effect* 
when young men full of towardness and hops» 
such as the poets call < auroras filii,' sons of the 
morning, in whom the expectation and comfort 
of their friends consisteth, shall be cast away 
and destroyed in such a vain manner, but much 
more it is to be deplored, when so much noble 
and genteel blood should be spilt upon such 
follies, as, if it were adventured in the field in 
service of the king and realm, were able to 
make the fortune of a day, and to change the 
fortune of a kingdom. So as your loi^ships 
see what a desperate evil this is, it troubleth 
peace, it disfumisbeth war, it bringeth calamity 
upon private men, peril upon the state, and 
contempt upon the lanc^. Touching th^ causes 
of it, the first motive, no doubt, is a false and 
erroneous imagination of honor and credit, and 
therefore the king doth most aptly and excel- 
lently call them bewitching duels ; for, if wa 
judge of it truly, it is no better than a sorcery 
that enchanteth the spirits of young men, that 
bear great minds with a false shew, < species 
falsa,' and a kind of satanical illusion and ap- 
parition of honor, against religion, against law, 
against moral virtue, and against the precedents 
and examples of the best times and valiuntest 
nations. But then the seed of this mischief 
being such, it is nourished by vain discourses, 
and green and unripe conceits, which never- 
theless have so prevailed, as though a man 
were staid and sober minded, and a right be- 
liever, touching the vanity and unlawfnlness of 
these duels, yet the stream of vulgar opinion 
is such, as it imposeth a necessity upon men of 
A'alue to conform themselves, or else there is 
no living or looking upon mens* faces; so that 
we have not to do in this case, so much with par- 
ticular persons, as with unsound and depraved 
opinions, like the dominations and spirits of 
the air, which the Scripture speaketh of; 
hereunto may be added, that men have almost 
lost the true notion and understanding of for- 
titude and valour. For, fortitude distinguish- 
eth of the grounds of quarrels, whether they 
be just, and not only so, but whether they be 
worthy, and setteth a better price upon mens* 
lives, than to bestow them idly ! nay, it is 
weakness and dis-esteem of a man*s self, to 
put a man's life upon such light performances ; 
a man's life is not to be trifled away, it is to be 
offered up and sacrificed to honorable services, 
public merits, good causes, and noble adven- 
tures. It is in expense of blood, as it is in 
expense of money ; it is no liberality to make 
a profusion of money upon every vain occasion, 
nor no more b it fortitude to make effusion of 
blood, except the cause be of worth.** 



get for your Historical Memoirs of the Bards g^ven so much pain and sorrow to many in our 
and Music of Ireland. I myself am very ill- 1 city, when we chanced to cast our eye upon 
nfonned upon that subject, but when I get Lord Bacon's celebrated charge against duels. 
hack to Scotland, which will be some time in i As the evil is one which arises chiefly from 
antumn next, my exertions shall not be want- paying more and higher regard to the law of 
mg. man's opinion, than to the law of God s will, 

" I am. Sir, your most obedient humble , we thought it might not be unuseful to bring 
serrant, itrMOMrpi ♦» hefore the public eye, the recorded sentiments 

JAMES B08WELL. I j. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Celebrated as the wis- 

That onr prince of biographers should have est of mankind, upon the subject ; among 
be«n tempted to extend his researches to Dub- barbarians the custom of single combat may 
Ud, win cease to excite surprize, when we reflect, have been a step in the progress towards civili- 
that amongst the numerous ardent lovers of zation, among civilized men it is certainly a 



PERE LA CHAiSE. 

** To lire in hearts wc leave behind, is not to die.** 

There are few objects in Paris so calculated 
to excite the stranger's interest as the cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise; it is even more than interest, 
it amounts to delight and admiration. Previ. 
ously to his visit, he had formed an imaginary 
sketch of this enchanting spot, he had con- 
cluded that its utmost beauty did not equal 
Westminster, for th^t in his opinion was un- 
rivalled, he thought that it stood isolated, that 
it was unique ; and he expected to find Pere la 
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Chaise a neatly arranged church yard, with an 
occasional interesting monument, and a con- 
nderable quantity of &e gloom-inspiring willow. 
But this picture is soon dissipated on beholding 
it, and involuntarily he exclaims, " How beau- 
tiful,** forgetting blue-deTils, church-yards and 
Westminster. He had never seen any thing 
resembling it, and though tombs were lying at 
either side, whichever path he turned, he felt 
as tf passing through some delightful garden, 
rather than a cemetery. The diversity of the 
walks, and the taste displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the little garden that lies round each 
tomb, are particularly remarkable. The rose, 
jessamine, lilac and forget-me-not, are scat- 
tered in profusion, imparting a delicious fra- 
grance to the atmosphere, and so much do the 
French respect these tributes of affection, that 
they bloom unmolested. Such cannot be said 
of the English, who wantonly pluck these 
pretty ornaments, and were it not for the 
guards, it is feared that not a single flower 
would escape destruction. The relations of 
the deceased, testify their affection by suspend- 
ing garlands on the monuments each year, 
which tends to increase the interest of the 
scene. The tomb of Abelard and Eloise is 
continually strewed with garlands by some 
faithful or unhappy lovers; a description of it 
would be superfluous, it is already so well 
known. We imagine that Pere la Chaise is 
generally preferred to Westminster, in conse- 
quence of .its scenery and variety. In the 
latter, all is dedicated to fame, on every stone 
stands some name with which you are familiar. 
They have either wielded the pen or sword 
with eclat, or have flourished in the cabinet, 
but yet though you feel yourself in the society 
of the great, it smells too much of the grave, 
and remiuds vou too forcibly of your own 
mortality. The monuments erected to Napo- 
leon's generals excite considerable interest, and 
in regarding them, it is impossible not to be 
affected in recollecting their exploits, and tbc 
fate of their great and unfortunate leader. It 
is somewhat remarkable, that afler witnessing 
these splendid models of art, the temples of 
white marble, and the towering monuments, 
none perhaps attracts such deep attention and 
enquiry as a simple grave that bears no stone, it 
is surrounded by a black iron railing, and a 
solitary willow and numerous garlands, are all 
that are seen enclosed. Around it may be al- 
ways perceived a few gazing on it steaidfastly, 
a whisper is the usual tone of communication, 
which is followed by a sigh or a muttered 
imprecation against his " murderers'* — Poor 
Ney — they deplore your Tate, your crime, they 
say, was madequate to its punishment, and let 
the existing dynasty answer for it. But history 
will award you the well-earned laurel, and 
though your death has been ignominious, your 
-remains will be respected. No flower grows 
over his grave, while his fellow soldiers exclaim 
with the mourner over the body of Pompey, 
(* He who deserved a momuneBt could scarcely 

, find a tomb,*' for the government at first re- 
fused to allow him burial ground in this ceme- 
tery, but by the solicitations of his sons, they 
were induced to alter this determination. In 
England, Sheridan dead, although he had 
been deserted by all his friends when dying, 
was pompously attended to Westminster even 

' by the nobility, who bore his coffin to testify 
their respect to that genius whom they neg- 
lected in adversity : " And they who loathed 

' bis Life, would giM his g^ave," which occa- 



sioned the observation, that a man should live 
in France and die in England. 

But if we could choose our grave, we cer 
taanly would give the preference to Pere la 
Chaise, where our spirits could find some plea^ 
sure. When night would draw her sable veil 
over the drowsy world, how delicious would it 



characterizes every effusion of its author ; and 
the language is beautifully poetic, teeming with 
imagery as exalted as it is original On the 
demerits of the production we are prevented 
from entering by the charitable aphorism, ele 
mortuis nil nisi bonum; but they are of that 
trivial description, which, when placed in com- 



be to wander through such scenes, and retaste parison with its perfections, sink into insignifi- 
departed pleasures. The perfume of the rose 
and the violet, would lull us into a dream of life, 
and the simple and recent garlands would in- 
form us that we had not been forgotten. The 
reckless sexton would not hurt our pride, by 
placing another over us, nor would we feel 
" the influence malign** of that insatiable and 
venal goul the resurrection-man. 

M. 



MUSIC. 
The Messrs. Hermann gave a morning con- 
cert on Monday last, which we are happy to 
say, was very fashionably attended; as the 
music selected for this occasion, consbiited of 
pieces which were performed at previoas con- 
certs, and on the merits of which we have 
already conimented, we have only to say, that 
in this instance, they received if possible acldi- 
tional eft'ect, from the very able manner in 
which they were performed, and elicited general 
and well-deserved applause. 

FRIVATE PIANO PORTE CONCSaT. 

Logierian Aoaiewmf of Uu$ie, XHthni tgmmv. 

On Monday last, the pupils of IVIr. and 

Mre. E. C. Allen, at the above institution, 

presented their parents and friends with a rich 



BOTANY. 

Rare production. — In tbe gardens at Wood- 
hall, Lanarkshire, belonging to Walter F. 
Campbell, Esq. of Islay, M.P. there is now 
in flower a plant of the Doryanthes excelsa, 
one of the natural order Amaryllidese. 

This plant, which was first introduced from 
New South Wales into England in 1801, has 
seldom flowered in Britain, or perhaps in 
Europe, and the present, it b presumed, is by 

far the most magnificent specimen ever seen in 1 , j il n ....it,.* 
this country. It is twenty-three feet six mches ^^^ ?"? ^^ sustamed the high reputation 
in height— the flower stem eight and a half , f/.^^^^*!,:!^?;!'*^^"' ^^["'JH^^.A^'TT?''** ^"^ 
inches in circumference, the umbel of flowers, 



at top, two feet three inches in diameter; formed 
of nme horizontal stems ; besides a number 



the admiration of a crowded and fashionable 
assemblage, numbers of whom, after the con- 
cert room was quite filled, were glad to oc- 
more coming forivard, and each of their stems f''*^ i^? '**^ ^""^ two flights above and be- 
shewing eight or ten flowers. ^^^ ^**' /P«fV^ *P?'^"1«"L The concert 

There Ire also at present many splendid ! f^^^^^f.^i '^'** ^"^''t-T-l^/^^^^^^ 
Camellias in full flower and great beauty, in ! *" which the pupJs exhibited an extensiv^ ac- 
the Camellia Rouse at Woodhall ; where the <l^?t^<^« ^ith the W of harmony, by ar- 



collection, it is believed, is unequalled in Scot- 
land. M*" 



ranging several melodies in score, and afterwards 
playing them at sight, from the lecture board, 
with excellent effiect. The elementary leasom 
were admirably executed, though in several 
instances performed by mere infants. More 
elaborate pieces were selected from the best 
composers, and were extremely well performed. 
The simultaneous performance on so many 
Piano Fortes, had a curious and very striking 
effect. Among the pieces selected, we ob- 
served the minuet and rondo from a symphony 
of Haydn's, HandeVs Occasional Overture, 
Winter's Overture to Zaira, Rossini's to ZeU 
mira and Otcllo, Mozart's to La Clemenza 



THE DRAMA. 
On Tuesday evening, a new tragedy, from 
the pen of the late Mr. Maturin, entitled, 
** Otmpn^ the Renegadej or the Siege of Sa- 
lemo," was presented for the first time at our 
Theatre, and met with decided and deserved 
success. We are told that this piece was in 
rehearsal at Covent Garden Theatre, before 
the decease of the lamented author ; but owing 
to some circumstances >nth with which we are 

not acquainted, was never produced ; this is ' di Tito, and Weber's splendid one to Der Frei?- 
the more surprising, as we believe we but echo i chutz. There was also a Grand Trio for 
the general opinion, in considering it fully ! tliree Piano Fortes, by Ries, of great beauty, 
equal, if not superior, to Mr. Maturin's other These were played with considerable expree- 
dramatic productions ; and it is likewise to be ! 8>on> and a freedom from that harsh and me- 
regretted, as the success of this last effort of ,<^hanical touch, which, we know not why^ vre 
his genius might have solaced the declining have almost always observed in the perfot- 
days of that highly gifled and extraordinary mance of those wJio have used the Chiroplast 
man. To Mr. Macready, we learn, is to be j ^or J«»y length of time. One of the most in- 
attributed the credit of bringing forward the terestiug parts of the exhibition, was the per- 
piece in the present instance ; and we rejoice , formance of Miss Tomasine Allen, who bids 
that it has fallen into the hands of one so ca- ^^^ to be one day a musician of much merit. 
pable of doing justice to its merit We know She gave a brilliant air and variations of Chan- 
he was most active in preparing it for repie-^c'U» ^th an energy and a plomb, that w^otild 
sentation; and the anxiety he fi^lt for its suc-'l^a^e done credit to a finished performer, and 
cess, was exhibited by his exertions in every the fidelity and execution of some of the left 
scene in which he appeared. It is but justice liand passages, were really surprising, pro- 
to the other performers also to state, that they duced as they were, by the tiny fingers of a 
effected all that was possible in their respective f^ild of eight years old. 
parts; and the scenery, (some of which is - 

new,) and stage business, were managed with I OBITUARY, 

an attention, which we should wish to see imi- We have this week to record the death of 
tated in future. The plot o/ the tragedy is Mr. George Jones, M. A. of the University 
remarkable for that depth of conception, which of Dublin. He waa a very distinguished 
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Hebrew and Biblical scholar, the author of a 
H«brew Grammar, written at the express desire 
of (he heads of the University for the use of 
the students, and of a book of Hebrew selec- 
tions, initiatory to the study of that language ; 
both these publications are deservedly in high 
repute as school books. Mr. Jones was an 
accomplished general scholar, and upon all sub- 
jects relating to Sacred History and Divinity 
he was profoundly skilled. To his learning 
were added great piety and moral worth, and 
a modesty which prevented him irom making 
any vain display of his erudition : to be use- 
ful was his aim, and those who have had the 
advantage of his instructions, will readily ac- 
knowledge their deep and lasting obligations 
to him. He was connected with the Feinal- 
glian Itastitution in this city, as lecturer in 
Hebrew and Divinity, for nearly seventeen 
yean. It is gratifying to record of one whose 
talents and attainments were of so high an or- 
der, that he was in heart and soul an unwearied 
and humble follower of Christ, and an earnest 
teacher of the great truths of Christianity ; 
to this end he rigntly considered all his powers 
bestowed. 

We may add, that Mr. Jones was one of 
those deserving few, whom the thirst of know- 
ledge enables to overcome difficulties, which to 
others, less laborious, seem insurmountable; for 
he was originally intended for a mechanical 
trade, and it was only by unceasing diligence, 
that he attained the learning which gained him 
the respect of all who knew him. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNET. 
TO MQO&E, ON LALLA ROOKH. 

Delightfbl poet of my native liind, 
Hettrt.searrhing Moore ! pourinir thy rarious song, 

Sudi «s at old on Persia's conqncr'd strand 
Inspired Timotbeua sang. Now deep and strong 
A propheUbard, with freedom nn thy tongue ; 

"Sow bendine* o'er love's lyre with trembling hand- 
Now laajrhing with Anarreon along. 

Through riny w>wers, by sports and graces fanned. 

B3t here, bore mingle all the pa<f ionate beams 

That ever davinaed above young lover's dreams. 
Or patriot's eagle gaze— all renter here : 

Thon, with a roa<9ter.hnnd, hast touched the spring 
Of rapture and of pity — and this tear 

b tmer praise than flattering lips can bring. 

A.deV- . 1817 



SONETTO. 

Son oneste amor, le vnghe treccle bionde 
Tra freerhe rose e poro latte aparte, 
€h' i* prender bramo, e far vtoidt^o in parte 
Delle piaghc, ch' i* porto af»pre e profonde? 
K anef^o qnel bel ciglio, in cui s'Hsronde 
Chi le mle vo^lie, com'ei vuol coroparte ? 
Son qu^Fti eh ocrbi, onde '1 tuo stral si parte ? 
Nd con tal forxa usrir potrebbe altronde. 
Deh chi '1 bel volto in orove carta ha chiuso 
Cui lo mio stil ritrarre indamo prova : 
Ke in db me sol, ma Tarte inseme accuso. 
Stiamo a veder la meraviglia nova, 
Che 'n Adria II mar produce, e I'antico uso 
Di partorir celesti dec rinnova. 

DBLLA CASA. 



TRANSLATION. 

Are these, O Love I the charming tresses, fair. 
Sporting mid roses fresh, and purest white. 
Which for the benrt-wounds cruel, deep, I bear ; 
I long to plunder in revengeful spite. 
Are these the eyebrows where th* enchantress hides. 
Whose spells my sonl, and prostrate will enchain f 
\ Are these the eves whence Love I thine arrow glides, 
I Frangbt with the magic force thone eyes contain ? 
Ah! whose skiird pencil with such lire endues 
Those jpictared charms my rhyme* to trace make bold; 
Rot faU roy pow'rs — or fails thine art, O muse ! 
Do wt some novel miracle behold! 
Adria't 9ea its wonders past renews, 
And bears celestials as twos wont of eld I 

H.Y. 



FAIR EYES, 

OR THE PILGRIM AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
(a aiMlLB.) 

There was a time when did that soft blue eye. 

Each liner feeling of my sonl excite 

To admiration, for it seem'd the light 
Of heaven was there infused from the sky; 
And lent a holy brightness to each glance, 
With power to blesa— or to destroy, perchance. 

I loved you then, nor deemed that on my head 

The fatal Ughtning of that glance should fall ; 
Ah I happy then! in woman's looks unread, 

The cup of sweetness yet unmixed with gall! 
Now dear experience teaches me to know 

Tlie perfect cunning of each artful look. 
To trace the demon ever hid below 

The heavenly aspect of that placid brook. 
Whence oft I've tasted draughts of deepest ioy. 
And deemed them pure>— nnmingled with alloy. 

Thine eyes are like the current of a bright 

And graceful stream, not pure, but seeming pure : 
Fair- wandering, and refreshing to the sight 

Of panting travellers whom its waves allure. 
Sweetly it seems its smiling course to hold. 

In rentle glidings o'er the peaceful vale. 
Touching in kindness, not abrupt or bold— 

The flowery banks that joy to bid it haU! 

Suspicion bows his head, nor dares to think 

Ihe waters of thr.t icy stream contain 
One drop unblest, that, should the pilgrim drink. 

Can turn his once dcuciouj! draught to pain. 
He drinks, alas!— and ah, too late detects 

The bubbling demon at the fountain's head: 
There sits he srimly smiling, and directs 

The stream let's course, too faithfully obeyed; 
Slow. working poison mingles from liis han^. 
Pollutes the stream, and stains the yellow sands! 

If, too, at eve the exhausted Pilgrim stays. 

And slowly lifts his weary eyes along 
The margin where that fairy current strays. 

And seeks those flowers so blooming and so young- 
Those blossoms that like early hopes looked gay— 
Whither, ah! whither did they fade away? 
Yes, they are faded, ne'er to bluom again; 
So witlicr hopes, nor with so little pidn. 

*Ti8 not the chill of evening that has so 

Descended on these blosBoins, and destroyed 
Their noontide freshness sadly at a blow. 

And killed the promise of tnis morning's pride ; 
The dew of night had fostered them, and given 

Fresh strength and vigour for to-morrow's Are; 
So earthly hopes receive support from heaven. 

When virtuous thoughts tne mortal breast inspire. 

The demon's work is this, whose feeble heart 

Requires new food for her diurnal joy; 
Fresh^ow'rs, as fair, to-morrow will impart. 
As sweet in fragrance, and in hopes a3 nigh. 
But to decline, as these have lately done. 
So crop on CTop its short bright course must run. 
Till cold satiety shall wake that spirit's dream, 
And time disturb the clearness of the i>tream. 

Ah ! may no secret, unsuspected fierd 
Ere then disturb its tim«>oth and placid course ; 

For there's an airy figure I have weened-i- 
tllow much unlike the demon at the soiu-ce!) 

That flits ncro^** my wanderbig fancy still. 

Whom it were heavenly to shield Iroin ill ! 

Her influence gives whate'cr there is of joy, 

Whate'er of bennty to those glassy waves?; 
Can i*he be conscious that tliose waves destroy ? 

A devil tortures, but an angel saves. 
Oh ! were she mortal, and the sister whom 

I loved, but with a brother's pure regard, 
•Twere sweet to cherish still that rose's bloom. 

And fatal cankers from its heart discard! 



This airy form still to the Pilgrim's eye 
Seemed in the twilight tempting him to stay ; 

But ftite forbids, wide fields before him lie, . 
Sadly he turns upon his lonely way ; 

And when that stream had faded from his sight, 

llius ho resigned him to thesHades of night 

Now Philomela, tender bird <^ ove. 

Let me be sad, tmd HHten to thy song; 
Witti thee in resignation let m<» arieve 

For one unlikd tliee, as. I stroll along. 
And as thy story pours upon my ear 

Its accents of sincerity and woe. 
Teach me witli thee Ut make the night less drear. 

And soothe my heart with music while I go. 
Thy mate \till come ere long t4i thee, and join 
His note's of touching melody to thiue;« 
I wander still a solitary bard. 
No friend to cheer, or make my lot less hard. 

^ ROSENKRAlfS. 

« Let natoralbitB rail as they will, it is the privilege 
of po< t«, from Virgil downwards, to make the swan a 
tangi'if bird, and the female mghtincnla aa well. — 
PictonbuH atque poetis quidiibut audauol, &c— £i>. 



LITERARY NOVELTIES, &c 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Among the new works promised, and in preparatkm, 
are the following:— A Complete History of the Jews, 
in Ancient and Modem Times, by the Rev. Oeorg« 
Croiy. The sixth volume of Curtis's British Ento. 
mology ; being Illustrations, ftc. of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland— Conversa- 
tions for the Young, in illustration of the Nature of 
Religion, by the Rev. Richard Watson. A Life of 
the great Gustavns of Sweden, by Captain Sherer. 
Three Courses and a Dessert, by George Cmikshank, 
with fifty engravings from original drawings— Pano- 
rama of the Maine, from Mayence to Frankfort, drawn 
from nature, by F. W. Defkesknmp, with a Desciip. 
tion of the l*iaces on each bank of^the River, ftc— 
Panoramic View of the most Remarkable Olgects in 
Switserkuid, taken from Mount RIghe, by Henry 
Keller : to which is attached, a Circular View of the 
Country, «ec. by General PfyiFcr; with descriptive 
letter.presa. A work on the State of France by M. 
de Chateaubriand, is expected to appear very shortly. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bowrienne's Memoirs of Napoleon, Vols. I. and II. 
Svo. £1. 8s. boards— Robinson's Last Days of Biahop 
Heber, Svo. fti. boards^ Vade Mecum of Morbed Ana- 
tomy, royal 6vo. jCI. 5*. boards— Robertson's Universal 
Penman, 8vo. 56. boards— Hay's Memoirs of the Rev. 
A. Waugh, Bvo. 14s. boards— Ware on Extemporaneoua 
Preaching, 18mo. 3s. boards— Practical Theology, by 
the Bishop of Limerick, 2 vols. Svo. £1. 4b. b^rds — 
PetersdorPs Reports, Vol. XIII. royal Svo. £1. lis. Od. 
boards — Lancaster on Confirmation, 19mo. Sa. boards — 
Thompson's Pastoralia, ]*2mo. &s. boards— Brassed 
Frachiniae of Sophocles, with English Notes, royal 
ISmo. 58. boards— Hymers' on Analytical Geometry. 
Svo. 8a. boards. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBER& 
The publishers of "The Dublin Literary Gaxette»» 
take the liberty of reminding their subscribers, that 
the flrst quarter of that Journal was completed oo 
Saturday last, and beg to request tJiat those who wish 
to continue their subscriptions, will signify their in- 
tention at the office. No. 10, D'Olicr-street, at an early 
day. 
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Cofmected tritA Literature, the Arts, Educatitm, 4c 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Sociefy of Vaefui Knotoledge. ^ 

SERIES OF MAPS, Modern and 

_ Ancient, is now in the course of publication, 

under the Superintendence of the Society for the DifL 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. These Maps, which are 
engraved on steel, in the best manner, in size 15 inches 
by 10, are sold at only 6d- each, plain, and Od. vvith 
outlines coloured, in Numl»er8 of two Maps each. — 
Four Numbers are already published, vix. the Nor- 
thern and Southern portions of Greece— the Northern 
Provinces of Turkey : and the Southern part of Italy ; 
all both Ancient ana Modern. No. 5 will appear the 
Ist of May, cimtnining A««ia Minor. 
London : Published oy Baldwin and Cradoclc 
IC^ In preparing these Maps, the Editors have had 
access to, ana fully availed themselves of, all the late 
naval surveys for the const lines; while recent travels 
have led to many material corrections in the Interior. 
For the Ancient Serii»s, the text of the old Geognu 
phers and Historians hm been scrupulously comptu'cd 
with the di'*roveries and hypothesis of modem writers. 
The Publishers may safely challenge competition for 
tlie c(»mbined eheapness and elegance of thu work. 

^old by W. F. \VAKEMAN,», D'Olier-street, Dub. 
1!n, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Mr, (Height tteic Work. 
In 12 vols, post Svo. 

THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the 
Author of the "Subaltern." 

Contents:- 'ITie Pastor— The Poacher— The SdiooJ- 
mi^re8.s— The Shipwreck— The Fatalist— The Smug. 
gler»-The Suicide— The Miser— The Rose of East 
Kent and the Parish Apprantiee. 

** What Mr. Crabbc otocted in poetry, the author of 
the * Country Curate ' has d«me in prose; his materials, 
like thoee of Mr. Crabbe, being coileeted from real Hfe 
in some of it% remarkable forms, liie story of the 
* Poacher,' for example, coutainp the history of a sin- 
gular character who lived not long ago in a vilbigeHcar 
Asliford. I'he * Miser,' again, died about ten years 
ago, after having served H cure in Romncy Marsh, 
upwards of a quarter of a century: and the •Parish 
Apprentice 'ran his course within the memory of the 
last generation; hia career is a very extraordinary 
though a very honomble one. The same may be said 
of each o'f the remaining SketcheS| which die^cribe a 
great variety of character,"— Afonwng Chronicle. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Benticy, R, New Bur- 
lington-street, London. Sold by JOKN CUMMINO, 
16, lyower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
in Ireland. 
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A Comptete Digest of the Lain of England. 

XHE CABINET LAWYER; includ- 
ing the StatutM of the 10th Geo. IV. and LefnU 
Jons to the Close of the Summer Assizes; pre. 
«entiiif , in a popular and comprehensive form, a com- 
plete Diireet of the Civil, Criminal, and Constitntional 
Law of Enirland, as now administered. 5th Edition, 
8s. 6d. boards. 



Nnp Edition* of the Family Library. 
This day is published, a new edition of 

1. XTO. IV. OF THE FAMILY LI- 

i^ BRARY, being Lives of the most Eminent 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architect"*. 

2. Nearly ready, a new edition of LIVES of the 
PAINTERS, Vol. II 

a In the 



pre<«s, a third edition of the Family Library, 
Few masses can be conceived more difficult of dl- * Nos. I. and II. TTip LIFE of BUONAPARTE. 



gestion tlian that prodigious mass the Laws of England; , 
and it is a proof of no common powers and abilities to . 
see it so completely done as in this small but extremely 
valuable volume. Whoever the compiler is, he has| 



John Murray, Albemarle-street 



In 2 vols. 12mo. with etchings, by W. H. Brooke, 
price 14s. clotli, 



ahowed much skill and knowledge in preparing this rflRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
very useful and mwh-waiited compendium for publi- I PEASANTRY 
CAtinn.'*— Literary Gaxetie. \ -^ : 



In fi ToU. 8ra the Third Edition, with an Appendix 

containing the Acts of Parliament and other docu. 

ments relating to the Settlements, embellished witli 

Maps, &C. price £1. 4a. 

III.— A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRI- 
TISH SETTLEMENTS in AUSTRALASIA; in- 
eluding the Colonies of New South Wales and Van 
I>iemen*s Land : with an ennmeration of the advaa. 
tages which they offer to Emigrants, as well as with 
reference to each other, as to the United States of 
America, and theCanadas: and directions and advice 
to Emigrants. By W. C. W^entworth, a native of New 
South Wales. 

In Bvo. the Second Edition, with Maps and Plans, 
price ids. boards, 

IV.— A DISSERTATION on the PASS.^OE «f 



Unn,"—JL%teraryuaJseue. iVinti.nt«- I- VpM M'Kpawii Tntrniliirtnrv IT The *v— a xJisisi^n i ax ium on Hie rAaa.-wr. « 

London: Printi'd for W. Siifipkin and R. Marshall. Lhre^T^^^^^ OVER tTHE ALPSw By Henry L 

_*i >. u.ii .^..^ e»i^i>»-fv V ivA vi?M AM M'*'f*' *.»¥*'*8» or rne lauioitouse nnaer uie Mill, aie- -Mri^tu--, ».« •»<< *k« ».>»■ i a rvam^i. a m Ib*. 



«tidonerVhaii.co..rt. Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN M"[f I iT Sll^VJw" w"dX»^^^^^^ Surv ^'pir" 

1>,D'QUer-street, DubUn, and alt Bo okseller, in Ireland. K;rdVwLe*!!?^ The Bat«; tfJh^ fLi^sIZvi. Th^ 

it^~,L nftlu, nhtnM Funeral— VI I. The Party Fight— VIII. The Hedge 

... . . / . \ . 1^ ^ 'school_IX. The Abduction Sf Mat Kavenagh-X. 

Jnat published, fitted up in a neat case, price 10s. 6d. , -phe Station 

or beautifully coloured, price £1. I. I Dublin: Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co.; 

A PANORAMA OF THE RHINE, 'Hurst, chance and Co. London, and all other Book, 
and of the adjacent Coiutry from COLOGNE *elleiu 

g»5|.U*..n«U«. THE STEAM-BOAT CO»fpA. HISTORfcAL VIEW of the 

London: PnblUhed by Samuel Leigh, 18. Strand ;| J\^ CHURCH of ENGLAND, exhibUing her ori- 

and Rold bv W. F. WAKEM.\N, 9, D'Olicr-street, jfinal principles, siibseqnent corruption, and refor- 

^ . .. -. .| Booi^geilers in Ireland. Of whom may mation from the errors of popery, with a continuation 



Dublin, an'd all JBooKseiiers in ireiana. ui wnominay ,m«tion from the errors of popery, 

be obtained a variety of works for Travellers on the J of her history down to the prj^^eut time. 



Continent 



By D. Fal. 



P^plejTu which the First Principles of Natural anS I JL BOOKS of MOSF^, Rrpucd from undosijmed I Auricula. Polyanthus. Rananculus, Tulip, Hyacinth, 
t. *" .* . . «._•• 1... — i-„iiC. 1..! — J. '-..2 — :j-..«„» ♦„ u„ <•, A ;„ «-K,.,n^ when compared in ' Rose, and other Mowers ; inrludinr a Di^'ertation on 



Joyce** Dudogxte*. 

Jott published, in 6 vols. IPmo. price ISs. half-bound, 

a new edition of 

SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; intended 
for the InHruction and Entertainment of Young 
People; in which the First Principles of NatuT"' -"'' 
Experimental Philosophy are fully explained: 
priMiig Mechanics, Adtroaony, Hydrostatics Pneu- 
matics, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity, and Galviuism. 
By tlie Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. 

^y- In this Edition Wood Cute are substituted for 
Plates, as fadlitatiog the reference from the text to 
the figures. 

I.^ndon : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; and R. 
Hunter. Of whom alf^o may be had, by the same 

1. A 'companion to the SCIENTIFIC DlA. 
IX)OUES (forming a seventh volume to that work ;) 
or the Tutor's A8Si<itant and Pupil's MtinuHl, to which 
is added a Compendium of the principal fact.<i, in each 
Department of Science. Price *2s. fW. half-bound. 

2. DIALOGUES on CHEMISTRY: with Questions 
for the Examinutiou of Pupil*. A 
improved according to the present 
in 2 vols, price iK half-bouud. 

& DIALOGUES on the MICROSCOPE, containing 
an Account of the Principles of Vision. With 10 
plates, 2 vols. 7s. hnlf-bound. 

4. LETTERS on NATURAL and EXPERIMEN. 
TAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, e.ilarged, with 
17 plates, price Qs. hoiirds. 

h. The Catechism of nature, for the Use of 
Children. Twelfth edition, price Is. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEM AN, 9, D'Olier-street, Dub- 
lin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



loon. I)odi('at4'd by permission to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

Dublin: W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sack- 
villc-street; sold by all other I^ooksellers. 
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Thi« day, post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
VERACITY of the 



FIVE 



Wickham, Esq. and the* Rev. J. .\. Cramer, A.M. lata 
Students of Cluist Church, Oxford. 
In 12mo. the Sixth Edition, very greatly sngmente4 
and improved, price ik. 6d. 

v.— The ART of INVIGORATING and PRO- 
LONGING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exerriae, 
Wine, Sleep, &c or. the Invalid's Oracle j containing 
Peptic Precepts, pointing out agreeable and effectaal 
Methods to prevent and relieve IndigeMtion, and to re- 
gulate and tttrengthen the action of the Stomach and 
Bowels. To which Is added, the Pleasure of Making 
a WilL By Dr. W. Kitchiner. 
In a neat Pocket vofvme, the Sixth Edition, eorrerted 

OTid connderabfy charged, trith View attd Man*tprice 

8*. bound, 

VI.— THE CAMBRIAN TOURIST, OR POST- 
CHAISE COMPANION through WALES— contain- 
ing Cursory Sketches of the WeUh Territories, and a 
Description of the Manners, Customs, and Garnet of 
the Natives. 
A Now Edition, in 12mo. with coloured Platetiprice A*. 

VII.- A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TRK.\TISE 
on the Growth and Culture Af the Carnation, Pink, 



c«»incidenros to be foiiud in them, when comnared 
their several pnrtH. IJy the Rev. I. J. Blunt, tellow of 
St. John's College, CambriHp-e. 

Jfihn Murray, Albemarle-strcet Of whom may be 
had, by the same Author, 

'i he VERACITY of the GOSPEI^ and ACTS. Post 
8vo. 5h. Gd. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEM AN, 9, D'Olier-street, Dub- 
lin, aud all Booksellers in Ireland. 

Under the Superintendence of the Societf/ for the Diffu- 

sion of Uixful Kiio^rledee. 

Just published, price Two Shillings, 

THE NEW ZEALANDERS, Part I. 
The Second Part of this subiort, which is com- 



«VJ ^\t\^t^^*u.. ' Pi<*»<» »n «»« volume, will be ready in a few days, 
wropp ^«f-s«««« \ oL 1. The Mennfferies, • 




i^tof Apru, isaa 

77k* Waverley Norelt.—Neic Edition. 

Kow in course of Monthly Publication, price Ss. 

each Vofnrae, 

ANEW EDITION of the WAVEH- 
LEV N(iVE!..H. with NVri'«aiiin lit roil n flings, 
by the .iotlior, Sir VVnUi't Hco^U Hnn 

Fl<,'vfn \'4iliiu>t*iolf fhiA Wrtrk niivcflknaiiy apfMiiinkd, 
and t'fPTntiri?'** 

\VAVFRLEVJni>Vi4'. |]|ii*teiifiHlbv F. P Sir jMmn. 
boff, E Jiiind>Lier, Cj. a. Kewtuu, mud JsktutiA UU'yAuxa. 

ft LTV MASNI-^RIKO. Ifi two virU. jIiu*rrTiTi'i> by 
C It Lc^tif'j \\ iUimn Ki<id, lUJtl AlmUiEvm C^hi|ht 

The A N T 1 13 Li A R Y , hi 2 * * iK, i M i litJUfeMi 1 ► v < t,- rk- 
(rtTi^ StiMiiivl'l, AlirnlijLm Cuoper, F. P. StJ<p>lall^Mlff, 
nn^ E- Jjuui'i^T. 

ROB iiO\\ ifj ^ t^Mt ilhi"tml.^i Hi- WUilfliii Kild, 

A, R. Clmltiti, C. tt, I^^lle, njid Altnitinui r»Hip*r. 

The Nifilh and J riitJi VdlnmiwrftniifriiM* the BL AUK 

ADWAEF, wid VMt of OhTi MORTALITV, llliis. 

litrwtcdJiy Umid wiHsic, iVtnHpnl Pnlrrt^-t in OfdSti^iry 

\lOii*Sla1rfltT, »/id f»v J T^nnirr ami OpOIj-t. 

*r^m Eleveitth VoUiiio. j|..^.!i".]M d £>il- rt.iv, con^pr\-m 



fg8irpmir.it »f THtJ HI ,\ U IMF Ml D-l-U 1 111 A N, 
C^Witli MH iMtrTjfhirtimi hs xhv Antlmr, ilEijeitiikt+'i! bv 

aiiiiLri iiiiii rrd^i'r. The -lu ilinf \ ohniir* ^vill 

finvfi th(^ B>?.*i«t;j.ii^f^ fif till' M\wi' dj^*^tltt'ii"hrd Arti-^ls; 



buff, ClKVlrm, l^slli?, Ni'wtoii, Kidil, rjiir-holin, Fry-sr, 
l^mirko, BoxiJI^ Itnni^ln^f^cu FJirrSer, Clint, ^r 

Prinli'd hr <'ftdelJ cind i f'. EilinbitrK*!: JOHN CI M- 
MlV^^f Irtt trfpnrr fJritiriiiU.qnMv, l>1l^li^l^ aari -jntA by 
an Bo'^kvUgr* iti Ifland, 



Soils and Mnmires, and Catalojrues o7 the most esteemed 
Varieties of each Flower. By Thomas Hogo, Florist, 
Paddiiigton Green. 

In lano. with coloured Plates, price 5*. boards, 

VIII._LETTERS on ENTOMOLOGY, intended 
for the amusement and in5tru<-tion of Yonnc^ Penona, 
and to facilitate their acquiring a Knowled^ of the 
Natural History of IntectM. 

" A very prettily irot-up little book for yonii^ per- 
sons, and well calculated to facilitate their acquuiof a 
knowledjfe or the natural history of insects. l1ie plates 
are naturally coloured, and ffire an additional raliM 
to this plcHsinir and instrucUve volume.** — Literary 
Gazette, No. 400. 

In 8vo. with a coloured Frontispiece, the Second Edi- 
tion, price 14s. boards, 

TX.—THE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION; com- 
prising a general coutm of Green- House and Conser- 
vatory Practice throughout the Year; a natural ar- 
rangement of all the (2reen. House Pbints in ctiltiTa- 
tion ; with adesBCi-iptive Cat;Uogueof the moAt dinsirable 



Mennj?ekii-:», 
II. Timber Tre«'fi— Fruits. 

III. Insect Architecture. 

IV. Pursuit of KnouiiHige. 

«rH°'l°JiPI!.''J^vT^Il^^f;^S""•^^"": ff'ir ^" ^\ ' to foVm a collectioi, their proper soils mod.-* of pn», 
W. F. W A K EM AN, 0, D'Olier-street, Dublin, and all I .:-- -'— -. -JTj T.r 1. *_ tt^s,..Jt^i 



Booksellers in Ireland. 



New Works, and New Editions of Popular Works, 
printed for Whlttnker, Trencher and Co. Ave-Mjuria- 
Lane, Tendon. In 2 »-ol8 8vo. contslning 2150 pages 
of close print, price £1. I«s. cloth, 

I. \ GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 

/\. DICTIONARY, by John (Jorton. The Third 
ann concluding Part of the Appendix in now read . 

" Among the many cheap and useful |>ul»lication« 
now iitsiiing from the pre?*, we have .^carivly seen one 
which unites !«o many excellencies a-^ this Biographical 
Dictionary. It exhibits a fine ^peritnfn of typography, 
imd has a merit whii-h belong* to very few low priced 
works. The Editor, who is evidently a person of 
l'*arning and talent, has taken many articles from 
hooks not in general circulation, translated or abridged 
others from foreign dictionaries or journals; and, 
what is Htill better, he has infufie<l into the whole a de. 
gree of taste and spirit which we should look for in 
vain in some biographical compilations of much greater 
cost and preteni«rons."— SooAwian. 

In post 8to. with Map, price 10s. fid. 

11.— THE PICTURE OF AUSTRALIA: exhibit- 
ing a faithful Representation of the Geographical Por. 
tion. Surface, and Appearance of the Country; of the 
Seas around its Shoren; of its Climate and Meteor, 
ology ; of its Native Productions and Native Inhabi. 
tants : of the several Colonies in New South Wales, 
Van DIemen's Land, the Swan River. Melville Island, 
and other Places; of the Agricultural and Commerrial 
Resources of the Country, and the prospect which it 
holds out of Advantage, whether t<» the Intended Set- 
tier, or to the Country at large. 

"The book before us contains the fullest and most 
satisfactory information concerning the natural history, 
meteorology, products, statistics, and every other de- 
"irable point of knowledge. It w^'ms to be very im- 
(iartial in its accounts, and contains such a multiplicity 
of curious, instructive, and interesting matters, that 
we know no geographical work of superior character.** 
—Oentlenum'* Magazine, November. 
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PEN SKETCHES, BV ANTHONY OUTLINE* j 

NO- t* r 

INTBODUCrrottYi. j 

To blend instruction wltk amui^nKittt, Bboulil i 
be the chief aim of hUn who write;! Ii^ht eraay^ 
and tales ; and such has bt^4^zi the object of tho 
writer of the foUoi^ ing- skutdio^. 

He has long lamented ih|} unhappy con^e- 1 
quences that have flowed, iispetutUy neriti m 
his native country, from mbrc prcsfintalii^iw and | 
miscouceptions of the motlvtMsr ai^d feelin^'v oJfi 
those, who are separated from each otkti by i 
a conscientious aclliorence to their re^eativa' 
creeds. 

He has oflen mixed in society where tht^ e^ 
pression of political or st-L'tarian antipAtUii^Sj 
was in vexations opposition to the benevolent 
hearts of those who nttL^rud tbemi and i'rt*- 
quently has he seea the euniE' baml niis^'d in all 
the vehemence of party denunciation, that ere 
long, was generously stretched forth^ to suc- 
cour and protect the wretched and forlorn ! — 
On these occasions, he haa anxiously wished 
that they whose feelincs may have been 
wounded by the asperity m the politician, were 
present to witness the benevolence 9f the man. 

The graphic desiguation under which these 
trifles appear, will, it is hoped, prevent the 
reader from expecting any thing more than 
a slight indication of character : dcetches come 
witMn the grasp of ordinary faculties and 
humble. powers ; but to enter deeply into the 
feelings — to give the finished work — to paint 
the soul — ^has been reserved for the pencil of 
WiDde, and the pen of Scott. ^ 

Amongst the horrors and evils of civil war 
tnd rebeUion, tiie spirit of haired and revenge 
that survives, has ever been fonnd both de- 
stmctire and lasting, long after the country 
has put on the appearance of • tranquillity and 
submismon to the laws; and the malevolent 
ipirit of retaliation is often found still to exist, 
waiting but for an opportunity to indulge itself 
in all the atrocity of smothered but deadly re- 
venge. This has been too often, and too &tally 
proved, in the burnings and murders that have 
dissraccd this unhappy country, since the re- 
bemon of 98, nor could it be otherwise ; the 
cruelties inflicted by both parties, ^ihat fi^ht- 
ful period of our history, left no gronild on 
which a rational hope could be founded, that 
mutual forgiveness or forgetfulness oould be 
expected during the generation of that day. 
lliat fell spirit, however, had not dared to 
manifest itself for some years after the period 
that had given it birth: the rigour of martial 
law, had, as it were, seared over the surface 
of the political ulcer; in plain words, force 
served to keep both parties in check. 

The year that immediately followed that 
epoch of disturbance, was one of almost fa> 
mine: the fury of party zeal and political 
hatred* had, in some degree, subsided under the 
offlictiiig. visitation of that period: starvation 



k ii stem qui'] lor of tHe bitterest animosities, 
II rid as a commimity of sutTering is most likely 
ti> produce a feeling df common sympathy, so 
ttie ran (Toil r of himmn hcrtvts often melted 
into a mntuikl commi«eTntion and pity. That 
^r'h was tbi.^ iiitcnticiii of Elini, whose chas- 
tening a^ietion^ nT6 ^Iwayn blessings in dis- 
guise. wi» C'Lunot doubt. He saw the people 
of Uxbj tbi?u ilLiDBnoged and unhappy country, 
in a fttiitu tif wartknT agnSust each other, and 
ngainfil i litn ! nil tbeir worst passions had been 
ron«ed to a pitcb of ihe most demoniacal ot- 
titeniont; the Ihwv of God and man, were alike 
trainpled on and di?regm-ded ; and the spirit of 
tatacour, and the thir^^t for blood, had sunk so 
depp into the nation '» heart, that if it bad not 
been roiule to ft^el its common dependence on 
an nlUmercit'ul cr(.'at<.>rj and if the people had 
not bet*n time brrnigbl together, by a visitation 
that tbrt'atJ^ncd idl Eilike, to receive each from 
the other, the social charities of life, the scenes 
that must have ensued, oould have been none 
other, than those of carnage and extermination. 
It was during this year of suffering, that a 
family of tiie name of Byrne, that had fled at 
the commencement of the rebellion from * their 
little place* in the county of Wicklow, and who 
were now working in a remote part of the county 
of Antrim, were seeking to get back to their 
humble possessions, which, however trifling, 
were to them, their all. Flight at that dis- 
astrous period, was, in ma^ny instances, no proof 
of guilt. To have been related to, or in any 
way connected with the disaffected, was quite 
enough to draw down on the unfortunate being, 
who was so circumstanced, all the horrors of 
the pitch cap and the triangle. This poor 
man was related to many of the rebels; he 
was also connected with one of tiieir most ac- 
tive leaders, being joined with him in a lease 
for the land, part of which constituted his 
farm; his cabin too, was situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity of one of those places of meet- 
ting to which the rebels resorted ; yet notwith- 
standing all these condemnatory facts, Byrne 
was, politically speaking, wholly unconnected 
with them. He was a man of mild, quiet, 
timid habits; he was indtistrious, religious, fond 
of his fiEunily, and of his peaceful home. Such 
men seldom ally themselves with the boiste- 
rous, or disaffected; many efi^orts had been 
made to induce him to join their ranks, but 
without effect: they, tnerefore, left him to 
himself and to his little farm, and few spots of 
land could be better attended to; his wife was 
a decent, orderly, sensible woman, she prided 
herself on the whiteness of Patt's shirt, and 
on the general neatness of her cabin, and • her 
family ; they had four children, two girls, and 
two boys ; their eldest ww a daughter, just en- 
tering on her sixteenth year : Susan was her 
father's pride, she was a pretty creature, the 
very picture of rustic innocence and simplicity. 
When the troubles commenced, the father's 
fears for tly purity and preservation of his 



^hfld, roused him to a fixed determination to 
quit house and home, rather than risk the dan- 
gers to which he well knew the recklessness 
of lawless violence would too surely expose 
her, whose future happiness had been the chief 
object of his own and his wife's anxiety ; they 
took with them their children, and the little 
money which they had saved, and set off on 
foot to Dublin, which place they reached on 
the evening of the day on whidi they had left 
home. 

Their anxiety and fears, as they journeyed 
alohg the road, may easily be imagined ; often 
did the wife^ in the course of the day, express 
her regret that they had quitted their littie 
home ; and often she wished that Patt had 
" stoodiiis ground," as she termed it, " and not 
quitted the place :*' He allowed her to indulge 
in that regret, leaving her to believe, that it 
was his own personal safety he was securing, 
rather than shock her by an avowal of his fears 
regarding Susan ; such is ever the genuine deli- 
cacy of the virtuous mind, be its station in 
society ever so humble. 

They had taken the Bray road, and had pro- 
ceeded sefar on their journey as Booterstown, 
where they had stopped to get a drink of milk 
for one of their children, when they were 
accosted by two drunken yeomen of the lowest 
grade, who used towards them the roost 
unfeeling, and insolent language ; a gentleman, 
of courteous and dignified appearance, walked 
up at the moment ; on hearing the coarse and 
brutal address of those privileged ruffians, who, 
in so many instances, directed public hatred 
against the justly-respected body to which 
they belonged, he instantly stepped forward, 
and in a commanding tone ordered them to 
pass on ; then turning to Byrne and his family, 
he brought them to his house, where they got a 
comfortable dinner, and were treated with a 
kindness worthy of his high calling. ' He was 
the rector of an adjoining parish, and was then 
at the shore, for the benefit of his daughter's 
health and sea-bathing. He made no other inqui.- 
ries thanmerely to ask where they wisre going — 
and whether they had money to pay for their 
lodging? They told him that they were going 
to Dublin, and the last question bemg answered 
in the affirmative, he, with that humility that 
never fails to accompany true religion, (*bade 
God bless them," and sent them on their way ; 
they walked leisurely into Dublin, and arrived 
there about seven o'clock. 

To persons in their circumstances, the city 
could have presented no cheering appearance, 
had they not had every reason to believe that 
they would be kindly received by those to whom 
they were going. Byrne's wife had nursed 
an only child for a gentleman of great respecta- 
bility, who held « situation in one of the 
government offices; his name was Joseph 
Goodwin ; he had often expressed a wish to see 
them in town, and those who knew that excel- 
lent man, never doubted the- sincerity of liis 
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inTitatiom ; to hmi th^y^were going. He wm'of sociid int^t^otinFT atid^ at luU fink to tha^th&t thej should be hntigrf aRar i jomney 



a man of eiagular worth and beuevolence of 
character ; yet fio ^ivujwnrd in many of bii acta, 
that occasjuiLally oraii kis nenrost friends mis- 
took him. In his poUti<^ he \v^a the most 



menaui^M of a dc^tterou* inisiricerityj out of 
wlijch no man was ever f«t able to rabe hLm- 
eclf. Thiit thb kind-lieftrted m^u htifJ not bo 



of twentj milei^. lie gmre directl^tiH to hl» 
twrvRnti Bn hfi went up stBiiB, to havt> bptb i^eady 
for thptnj at whatCTer time they ^fhed to go 



tiltra^orongemen U> be n^et witHj hia eternal, dt'ppIy^-Mated lo^e of truth h and wiri\ 

themes weve, ** the Constitution of 1688/' | a religious aod »eiisiUli! mother had jh 

** Protestant asccndiJMty uli ov«r tha g^lobe/' hr^ heart. 

and •* the glorious memory of the great and | It vfm to thi?t p-ctitlemao'w hooie that Dynae 

good King William ■" v\ ith these he jnan^ed and hii» f^LUiily direiitcd Ihmr ^Li^ps. Tha nm.ttg. 

to get rid of many a pipt' of port^ nndfftany ajment and adEaiiation with which tlie nppear* 

hogshead of wldskey, i^^i^jsted by a grcm of uuce of tha mighty metropol]>i. i^truck Iheiiii 



those thii^ty loyalij»ts, who prdemd^fmBf 
such demnnAirMtions ^f attachment t4l Chtttcn 
and State, at any other man's expend rather 
than their owtl 

From hi3 infiincy to h» nineteenth year, Mr. 
•Gopdwiti was in cokotinual syfTiring, from i 
disease in his kne«^ u^htch ended in extn^me 
lamenesia. During that p^riiMli school ct^ucRtion 
was whoUy out of the quet^tion i dot did itm 
circumstani^es of hi^ family aUow 16^ rwi lijpf 
mother togiye him the advantages of a domeilfe 
tutor. Ilia lather died when Jo* wsa but 
years old, aud the manngement and direction 
of five ebiLdrenf devolved on tW widow ; these 
arduous duties she dbcbargedwitfc a well-judg- 
ing ability, so hv aji lier limited means enabled 
her. Hi^ tniad, howevi^r, all tlu^ time had 
acquired nona of that musiery over lU own 
powers, which a reisriilar eouiiM of sllidy ^tlilom 
mils to impair!. Hiii edurhtion, with the e^ct'p- 
tion of mere reading aad writing, might, in 



not imtninu^led with l«elin>z> of awe and 
terror. I'hrir utti'ution vriin ft^queutliy di:«- 
trncted trepan the h^ftv and coutinnoiii ptl^ of 
Uui]dui^/s<i the eti. "^ '!i' i. use*, tlie 

fi]>leinlfnjr of tht; - of wbIU 

(farf'H^fil petaoai 1^ i.i^Mi 1.^4) ^^-^^ ^'-^ tverywde, 
hv LI on pi of jaded o^fUntry-women with thi)^ 
<^rin in thiir anns^ 00 lUrhack^, and idling* 
ing to their gown?, knrrying along wHh fright- 
ened and towmug lookn'. to eeak thut shdter 
aurl prot^i'c tion in the dty, whieh the diitur- 
ki^rf :« aud Outrage pri^valent In Ibe efmntry 
diitn^t^, denied to them at home. 

The well known ktyiiHy and worth of th< 
gentlflmau iVjr whuse liouse Byrne bad to in- 
qiiira, and the generul and high^sttem in which 
I be wm held by nl) who knew him, grtutly fad* 
liiated their progresti to kla town niansjon, 
which they re^uihad in ^ifety at eight or. hxk^ 

By JVlr. iiixjdwin they W9T9 wttiviU itnd'pai-t 

■I J jrun'i ' "k 



sunk, Wft* in consequeset <if the esirly and to r* wt, 

rhkbl Heitive at an early hoYsr th«f)ext momingy 
potned iuto nnd was infofuied l^y his «in&nU that Bvme 
and his iamOy m pre tben fit hreakffUJt i'his 
gratilifd liim^^ as it prot^d 1<j him Ihat tbe poor 
pc'O^ik' had lie^n attended to. He ordered hb 
gl^ U} the door, and desired ^ car to be sent 
forr on wlikh Byrne and hi^i family could follow 
him lo Qoniarf. He then h«st«ned to set 

Whvn they iirived thet^f they found Mrs. 
Goodwin and hi^r diLHuifhter in ihe mtten, ar- 
ren^iag tome pknta in the green.house ; the 
interview wm really intenssting. Peppy *s de- 
light at aec ing her tV^nner ehai^'«, exhibited all 
that aff^tion and love, that so ttrunirly chft> 
raclense the Iri&h mme. She tOibntced <* her 
darling Mui .Anni** with an ardoar^ whi(4i 
those who harit witnessed »iieh mci^tingis can 
easiiy itaagkte; she wept with joy, an«l turning 
to Wr misireis wtth fttreamtag eyiws i-peiget»> 
cnMy exeldiniedt now^ ma'am, ** f al\\ays toU 
yon ihaA JUi^^ Ann would bi? taEh thcMigh yon 
would not biiUiMe roe*" " Indeed yon did, 
nurset** Tiq>li«d her niiatniss, and 1 have often 
thoaght of your f^bservttipm withtn the last 
two years. Ann broiighl Burae throng eTcry 
of the garden; Ibe children tbUowei^ 
^ . I "^lewmg, with the enlsfgvd eyes of nifitic c»- 

truth be said, to haTehaen wholly neglected. It ict^ Ujrne the Rightful stiUe the eountr}' wa^ llien riosity, each novi Uy m they passcni along. 

true, that he wai suiTonnded by an amiBbW in, and thotij^bt of the prubiibihty o( the poor Meuuwl&ite» Bvitie bad naceived nil usceesary 

man beui[^ cf»uJbunded wltk iN turbulent atiil directions ls«nt«riag «n his new employmeiit 

tbe guilty, ere he eould estcdiUi^ his own mni> Irom Vm Bitfler, m aue of Ui0 fide walks. 

cenee, (for Byrne never brcaUkid his faars Un ' Haviniuf i^Wjwa nume eivsfy tiiiiig in tlm gar* 

hiif djiughter») be fidly approvfd of the journey den, Aim\ ne^ anxi«ty Was to bring hqr 

to town* ** You were^it(>rit:ht, Patt/' said he, through ewerf afiartnutnt in the house. The 

*' to eome^ you miglit have suflared hud you re- , fiAmiMrn- and general aranifffaent of the rooms 

, ^ ^ ^ maiaed; it Is imposiihle for the Guvernmtuitlocoapted thiirattentitin for tome time, at last, 

of a gomi education is, thftt it jl^^ a ni»in tor to select the guilty owfy for punishment, in I the ttilescope wa.^ plncwl on its «t»od, and 

lugh society ; this, we think, is but a ronriiieiijtijm?j^ lik:^ %liem the inn<ici>al must often suffi^ridrenn out to the proper focus. Nui»e €rst 



welcomed mwt kindly; when he ba^l hi 



feailyi whoise love of truth, and reverence for 
religion, gave the early und just biaij to hi« 
mind* Hh heart, which, after :dh is the ^mt 
important part, \vi)s well cduiated ; hitt he 
wanted those aequirementt that properly di«- 
tinguisb the s4.!hokr, and tbe gentlenina. It i^ 
a very general opinion, that the ehiefnd vantage 



for the erim^i of otiLers; but you are now c^^^yedtotook throngb it, butcoaldseeaotltiiig; 
nfe, and we must tiad some employ m«at for|Bym« next mafle the attempt, hni with no 
you until tbe time« hecome miiet €aa't you {better lutttess ; nor was it very surprising, as 
work in a garden, Patt ?'* ^'J can indeed. Sir. both af them closed (he eye which they had 
" applied it) the glan ; however, after some lu- 



dicrously awkward atterapta, lie at last 



▼iew of the benefits it conftfm ; it hiis another^ 

nnd, in («utmind a greater actvanta^^e, it ii»-iits 

hun for iom company. A weD-stored, \*'elU 

balanced mind, accustomed to jud^e soundly, 

«nd to reasoia for truth, not for triumph — to act 'and well k>o, I hoj^e," " Then that m juht 

from principle atid not from mere expediency, |i^ hat I want at present t the ^Uow that I had 

is little hkely to altandon itself in the blind i^eaHa my gn^bo was both idle tmd dmnkeDf he ceeded Jo far, m^ to ctitch a glimpse of Bimy- 

of the p^irtijati, to tbe sel6shn«« of the into- Jms left It in a most wret(*hed elate. But yon 1 head, Sugar-loaf, and the lup ot the Scalp; 

lerant, or to the meanuesif of the sordid and * '• *^^ * . ^, . -■ 1 .* . -..,.,. ., , . . 

the yila^ When guided by a fuHivated taste, it 

rejects the vulgnr excesses of partyj it is not 

less disguKted at their eiTOFi;, thun shodcid at 

their injustiee. Had thia excolknt m^inrocelved 

the benefit of a good edmeation, he would haro 



been found aasociatbg |(hnsetf with SMin of clean, and they can alao mnuie themstdves 



adence, of littiratnre, or <» taste; persons, who 
in the assertion tti' their apinionsi, whether poli- 
tical or rtligiousj are seldom found to wound 



•hall all go down to-morrow to Ountarf, where 
my hou^e is. I know that jyoull he very happy 
veh(-ii you iret there, nuj^ie, for you'll hod your 
mistress and miss Ann l\n;rv j Siid m to the chil- 
dren, they ^11 lind somc^thiog for tht-ni to tW tf»o: 
they can weed tbe ^ntrdeo, and keep the waika 



tlie strandi gathering codUMy whi»n the tide 
is out; hut,'* looking at Brnm, **jori mtist 
not let them go too far o«t Csi the i^tmnd. 



the feelings, or vvuntonly insult even the pi^u-dest the tile flhould surronnd them, and swal- 
dices of their opponeats, and who^ m no^ low them all up.'' The latter part of this sen. 



instance, degrade them^^h es, by An indu^enee 



in the riotous habits of boiateroua and vulgw gravity, aneb ai good people often put on when 



revelry. To mingle in such circies is the eiutwl 
way, both to elevate our thoughts and to 
increase our titock of knowledge. We become 
the better and the wiser by soch aissodationi ; 
w^ can really respect, and truly esteem such 
men; but an intereoui-se with ooanie, low, 



leme lie ttttered with an expreadon of affected 



tbey would guard the iiiCM^erianced from dun 
ger, 

ilaving so far made arranntiments for the 
toilowing day, and jjerceiving tlmt they were 
not eatiag as heartily as he thought they 
si^hould, the dinner he bad deeired to be prol 



▼apid mlnd^, rendered eijewetic only by tbejvided for them, be left them, imagining that 
exptementsof party, and l£e exc&mm of the Uhey w^»uJd feel more at their i-n-^ when by 
holttle* call* upon us so frequeatly to duisembleJthemsi4vc&, for though Ihey had told lum what 
our honest indignation and contempt, that I an eicellent meal they bad liad from the good 
wa iasensibly lai« ali hifh and just notions [old gentlcrman at Booter^town, s^he thought 



thiB brought bnck to him, aH the ; 
of hom« ; he instantly exdaimed, ^* I^^Kgy* 
Pegg}s this be lit a the world ;" I can »ce th^ Teiy 
rock, mid tlie ht-ath ou ould Sugijr-ioaf;" than 
tnkiiig hi^ rye from it, be looked at tbe uotsicb 
of the teh'^ope^ at a ptdnt of about two..tkirds 
of its lenL'ih, ^hicih be heJd fast, eonx^iTii^ 
that to bf Liie Situation of the mountaift.^ 

li \M wi^s whom he had so enmeatly fi^idreaaod, 
evim od the ulnni^t auiiety to Ic^jk agatOy bat 
her mtttreiBr who was akiud and HouHtsv^ wo- 
man, had piMTcivid that ihe tiic^u^-hta wduch 
hod been cKcitcd by iht view of objeeia vitfh 
which they were ^^imillar from their ofwm cnkin 
door, were pidnful and depreiiiing ; di«t tlMne- 
fore, aottght an opportunity of drawiug their at- 
tention to sotaeth ing else. She told (hem thai tlM 
liaziness of the morning made it uniavouimblw for 
the u&c of the telescope, but^ said sh^ ** come 
with me, and I think 111 show you mm fiAfng 
tJmt you'll both &el a pleasure in lookoig at;** 
she then brought them into a sitting riioaa tbai 
looked into the garden, and pl^u^ed tli«ia 09. 
posite to a hirge portrait, ia oil colours, of I 
master, ouj loud hearted friend Jo^ 
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Bymo and nurs^^ surrounded by tTieir chil- 
dren, stood g^az;u|r at tlio |>icture. Mrs, Good- 
tfin and Ann placed theniB^eives a Uttlu at 
one ddo ; tLoLT educated ulr and pae>p, presented 
mo admimbfe conlanul |o the all-absarttng' in- 
tcQSJty of look, with wliich tlie aunplo niatici 
Beemed to be tjraoifixcd ; tlii' ^xroiip aUfJC^tlier 
wtts fit for the p«L]i il ^ bad a Le^lk^, a Ntnvtoo, 
Of II St^^pbinboff paint^^d it, it wuuld have bcott 
inralualrle, 

^liey rt^mained ^' nfirchinsr Jor s likeii^'S9>" 
ftrioniQ mlDuUi^ in dfn'p Tiut not motionJesv 
Bttention, for «rwerj actitm that a hend ii capahlo 
o^ their'* performed durinj^ t\m exiunlnutiOQ ; 
mt one Hiaa etoopt't!, ut another mmeJ^ navr 
turned tn tUis dbefti^n, tlidlt in that, occafflon* 
niiy cnoirin;S( liackward^ ^vtn do^eiy approai^h- 
iag^ Ihe object of th«ir BtteatioHj at lAfft fiyrae, 
^appiner his Chi^h whb hk Iiand> Unuf broke 
eoi •'% tiw! gor of WHT, mktrew^ ita the Prince 
df Wftle! — «itre enongh, only be lia^'ni \m 
fin** large fcatKers.." •• The Prince of Wolea V 
taid Mra, Goodwin, with an evident fieelinir of 
difiappomtmenty ** no^r what en^ded ymi to 
make thiit dl^«oTery Fatt?" ^*Ohl faith tuu'anu 
rn teU jrm Ibat, you ieetna'am, Dinnv '^ ' 
just idiove KiLliiicarig^, has a naU ii^'i 
up these S^eyem^} tl:uit'i»the v^y ilial I ^ ^...^ .^ 
blow it, why then yon «e<3, ita hl^ailf thnt'a 
torty enough for puttiag up the same wlgut my 
poorlHony, for aot a hap' or th do they oall \iinif 
horn iliat day lo thi% bnt Prince O 'Toole 1" 

Hk miatrow, though a ^^nriililfs womai)^ w» 
pprhape better pU^aaed to Uni] him whutu cihe 
loved, misftaken for ft Prince, than for im 
humbler y^tw^tj, and tuld them whoie pictun' 
it wasv *' Faith then, so it iSf " exflaLmc^J Uymis 
** Well, weLi» Pegx^f is'nt it mighty quare th^U 
we did'nt sec tliat at waiist, sui-© esoOf^h Ui«n.^'s 
hi» own roey cheek, wilh the nate httio dim^ 
pie wl the coruer of hk months tha hevYen's 
bleM him, and the powtht^r too, In hb hair; 
ocht well* well, hnt lliores nothing can hate 
Ihe art of mati/* 

** That's true for you Pattr" said hia wife, 
then after a psiuse, slie tinmed to her mhitreBti, 
'* why then ma'am, btigjginig^ your pardoOf nei- 
ther jmme]{\ fior the maater, mjvd ta be k> 
taaaij p]Ma&i\ with your lintten» whiu J hvcd 
with yoii ; faith 1 nevei a* en Bnch a coloufod 
•hirt and cravat on him ^are," ** Oh aurae* 
I find yen are no judjj*" of paintinflr,*' eaid her 
MJititinii, gcwd hmnoiiredly^ <' tbiit wae aU par- 
foaely done so, by the artiste, for M'lmt he 
lama effect, he telU mt*, tluit it midtea tlie 
flesh look much better, thwd if tUoie were 
wJute* 

Ohi faith then may bo m Bja'aui," said nnrw. 



Mr, Lonkc snys there muirt ft]\i'ay*t bo one a brief spefimmi, (from hjfi sermon on the end 



Imnd in slmdow ; Sir Joshua Kepioldrf ah^'nys 
puts one baud in iihadow, is not that what Mr. 
Leake «tys, Ann my love?* 

" O } esi, tQ«mm^, hut yon know he nlao said, 
that wliE'ti the eurtait) h red| the a the i^hadow 
on the hand in the comeT, should Le wurm, 
qtiite hut J to keep pa^ with the other rede in 
rat picture," 

« So he did, A un my d(?sr, I niiite forgot that." 
*f F^iith then niri'sim," Mud Byrne, •* 1 wa-nt <ivit 
io far ashitray tV»r till that* f<jr that hnm] looltv 
iis half for all tLe wori^ ^a a bbziujj^ ^od iif 
turf.* " M. 



of all thing:3,) which will affi>ril our roaderean 
r)|jprjrtiiuity of jtidgiuE:^ of the combination of 
strong good ftetise and e<iTiu!^t piety, which 
tdiaract^risea his Beutiments on relieriou. 

** Jytt it not, however, he imitgincd, that we 
would sligmatizi] or depreciate the }mrsuit8 of 
active life. Far from U9 be such i^gregious 
folly ! We cannot put ihem dovvu^ il' we would ; 
for thsf mre intorwnven with the v< ly fibres of 
hJfiety. Dmno Pro^-idence lizit- identified 
Ihtisi idlfc the hiibitsj passions, and affections, 
of mankinds Tbe courli tioua of our judgment, 
the irveutB of every hour, the WiOiU of every 
m^mentt tell us that Ihey muet [to oil. And 
we ^ruuld not put them down, if we could ; 
for, iL-a^uredly. it would be no flight indication 
of gr(m-in>j improvement, if m«u \^cre to bo- 
uiore diligenl, more intellect ual, more 



til 



to bp eore^ how should 1, or the likes of me 
BOW toch fhfalp, only you see ma'am, what I 
' " Iff of w 



EEVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

K Practictd Tlteoh^ ; obm^iisiu^ Dl^cam^f 
on tho Lituw nnd Print iple» of the L'nited'coaversaut with i^ubjetsti which require patient 
Chnrrh of JBngbLnd ntid Ireland; critic id [ii|iti«frh, comproljhn^ive views, uud long- 
and tether teacbij aod n speech dili^cred in Hii^led sagacity. K^peciidly, we n>mld not 
the House of Pmbv in the year 18ii. ||t|fft them down, beeiiusts Me are osi tired, that 
John Jebh, B. E^. P. R* 3. Binhnp oflPtht^ . . -. 

merick, Ardfert Mid Aghadoe. 2 Yt^ls. lar]g^ 
8?o. Loudon, Dunmn. 

.', 7%e C^vr^miin** OUiyatiotix constderoi \ nt+ 
to the <"elt)bration of <iivjne iv^ortliip, unnis- 
tratirtn of the surra ivients, fUBtruction of the 
pi Hi r . i^'r^ ^ - ' 1 . i 1 1 ', 11 rt d other official dtt tie* ; 
ami: tdon bd chu racier an d coudi ic t, 

his .1 . ., Hmutiemi-uty and irttercourHe 

with iitJH^r:^ ! with particular reference to 
the Ordination vow. By RjVhurd Mitnt, 
D. D, M. R. t A* Bishop of Down and 
('onnor.—^ Oxford, printed by Baxter^ for 
J, Parker imd C* lUvin^tun, London, I2mo. 
pp. 307. 



e intinit*dy wisie l%pi>fter, who, at all 
nd in all places, has readered the pro- 
iiiiLh'jit purvoita of men, subBerfient to hie 
u f «'-it deMiiin*&, w'ill, iloulitlc^ muke the prevail- 
iug tasti^s of this our day, in^tni mental to the 
growth of knowledg;e, tbe advancement of 
eivilixBtioi^ and the prnp^ri^^g of reiiL'^ion. 

" We chei-rftiliy a. I nut I lie vufm', then, of 
all secular ptirsuito, that do not Ir^inh upon the 
saered prindplee ol' CLmtian ^Hrtue. But we 
cannot torm^U "nd shame and woe must be our 
pnrtio&i if we do uut ri'miud nur hearers, that 
' one thln^ i» needful,* indispcnsaMy needful. 
WiHi; ihi# truth, therefore, m our view, and 
witjWte consequences in our apprehension, we 
do mUriL 8erir>u^ly deplore, that numbers, who. 
At this solemn season, when the thoughts of iti verf^finportiint inetSDces, contribute to the 
the whole d I ristlf in world, without distinct ioTtlpiblic welfotet are btind to their own true 
of atTt OF party, are, or ought to be, dii«eteil to bappipcss ; are devoting lhem*ielvcs, with more 



the dovont tontemplatiou of the eross and iwa- 
eiou of him icho brou^tht lile and immortality 
to light) we Khidly avtui <3urselve.s of the op- 
portunity afforded by thcj appeunince of the; 
hi K>k» placed at tlie hea^l of this review, todireet 
tine aftentiou of our readers, in an especial man* 
ner, to worlw ftmn^^^terl with the all-import nut 
§ubjecfc of reli^om Thest^ worl^ which hrive 



them Bonuui luirdiho«KJ, and iu a far more 
awful t^ense, and to no salutary jmrpo^^e, when 
there? id a, isLire and yummary mode of attaining 
every real good that the heart of man can 
wish, or that Wm imagination can devli^e. For 
the Toice of inspiration testifier, imd multiplied 
eirperieiice sti-eugtheui our coavit lioil, that 
godline»$ ia praii table to all things ; having 



ane from the pens of two very eminent 
di«tingui#!ieil ornamente of the protectant 
church in IrelanJ^ Of Bifcliop Jebh'i tilafk*' 
letter Icitiiiiug, hx^ kntmhtl^^ of Hebrew 
poetry, and his profound study of tbe ancient 
Greek fnthera, we iJiall not hero preaume to 
^pe«k ; but we may describe him as n divine 
who unites t^ avund phibjsophical viewsj tho- 
I roughly ortbodoit principle^ pod tfncmi'e and 
^ wtiHr what a fright a yollow 

■hirt makea of Patt» throth lie is not the some 

man wid it at all^ as when it dues be clone and 

white.'* 

Byrne pereeiving thsit poor Peggy% ^ti- 

ciim on the soiled appearance, (or in palate r':^ 

fhjsse, the subdn^ toae,) of the erai«t, had 

not quite pleased her mistress, began prainu^ 

the colour of Uie baud, in the comer of the 



just been forwarded to us by owr pubUshersJ promise of/the life that now la, and of that 



which is to come*' 

" Truly, the children of this world, ^ 
their own j^eueration, are foolish in the eati- 
matfl of comprehensive rea^ion* Tlu\y kno^ 
not what they iobB. Christianity is» neither 
weakncE^w, uor enthwiasm, nor buperstition. 
It It the subliroeafc philosophy, realised by fact, 
an J teachiapr by eammple. It k the unclouded 
]>eTception oi our uh|iDfite end, and the vivid 



ardeait piety, an intimate aequalntunefe vi iUi all apprehension of the best means, through every 
the lighter and mora ek^t^ant brant lies of &rhij- sta!gt of our earthly pilgrimjige. it is a blee- 
Wrship, meat general knowledge, and a pure sad Ootnmun ion ^rith that Infinite Mi rkd, which 
andeK;vated taiite. The title dlf Practical Tb go- regnlHtczr, adjusts, and prei^isp{>ses all things. 
hijETV, pretiKed to hie present work, had h^i Ui^tojlt k a. Htial ^icce^ to tliHt benevolent parent, 
expect somelMag different from what it provos|iiho withholds no good thing from tlie cldldien 
to be. There is nothine- like a conuerteJiof his low ; who guide ih^ them with his counsel ; 
t^j'stem developed in it at ^. W^; have, in the | who teacbee tbem by hie spirit ; who riieds his 
two volumes, twenty-four f^erm on B, on variouii!holiflrt influence around their guarded foot- 
subjects, wilh notes und iUmtralions ; »flveral[ steps | and who, at tbe bat, will receivrthem 
o ftlLesesermozis are re-prints, but none of the tn, I into heavenly mansions, prefiared before the 



ptetnrei «* its so natuj-al,'* said Patt, '* just the 
•^okmr it used to be, whin he wiaa very bad 
v%ith the gout, OH red a» ^cliariel, every hit of iL" to the bent of our recollection, I* eonioined iu I foundation of the world, 

** O not at all, B^Tue," said Airs, Good* the volume of sermou}* U bit' fly pnictical,^ for-| « Yes; as Christians we are callhd t^ a 
win, ** your master had not the gout when raerly publi^lied by tlie feame author. | high v^-ntion. It is the happy pecediarity of 

.he mt for that picture/* As the bishop of Limerick justly rfiuk« high our religiou, to place its mature proticiente on 

** Hail'nt be, ma'am?" in what may be cjilled tbe vrtbijdoi philoso- tliat serene and holy eminence, w^hich philoeo- 

' ** HOf m>f that it tJu ihadow on the hand, 'phicul school of theolo^' iu Ireland^ we tokat pher* and poets loved to figure to thcmselvM^ 
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as th* wfitch- 1 tiwer of th t ir ideal &aee. Theur p, 
the Gonlimieil ChriiCbui surveys humaa nature, 
in its utmost height, and in tts Lowent (lf>)rradri- 
tioa ; ^om lim f^kiriciua mul botiignant l>eln^T 
that are .stamped with GinVj* own iinf>eriflhabk! 
imagv", to U^s bliffhteil &uil Eu^lf-ruined H4}uiti, 
that) even m ilds Ufe, aru but fl^iiritB in prisuu^ 
And how does he behold tb«iin? Not wit'h 
cold^hpiirtod iipnthy, not with «4^hi^ pride ; 
but, wiiii the lively Int^jrest «f a fellow nmrtal, 
whose hi^he^t earthly hli^a it Ist to kttU ocinT^ 
muiiion with the vtrluouA Jew ; to ttreogtLaa 
Ike woak, to cotifirm the \^^veriuf, and, if fCt^ 
ilbU, to reseue the vidima that are ntahiuj^ 
down the steep of mis* 

" i\ ad is iius the rdi^on, and ere the«e thp 
A8p4)9itionB, which the children of tliia wafU 



amiable Siuthor of thi» pathetic little piece him- 
gflf, will he f*Hiiiil in the fullowinjj extract, 
which formed the final clause of \ih will : 

" My fTiititude to heaven for ^ijigular baauty, 
in |ynvi!)g me siseh parents and such frii-ntl^ai I 
httve experl^uted during my stSf la life, ehall 



Raifmondt a TaU of the Nineteenth Cuntmrv ' 
and other Poems, By ihe R«f. Piera Ld- 
mund Butler, A.B. — DuhliU} Tim6| and 
Hiitchard and 80%^ London. 

We hearivtiie nuthor of thh little roluma 



part me only with my hrciith, wb4 Ihp idea of preach the aftmday before In^tf and he preached 

Well. Let the road^r iinH[z:ine a taU, sparCr 
dark -cum pit' xjiunijd y^^wng' man*" with deep 4i*t 
blink e^eS) and htmight dark hair, com!»ed 
bur k in trmj direction from liii* Infe^ with a 
profound teriOu^ness, amoantinjf perhapa, to 
iiadne«s of f.^\}ire^.s)oti, in hU ctmn ten once, and 



niini^trationn aad jiuriKhat duty ; and in the 
re^pdati^m of hia ptTtioutd charai t4« a«d conduct, 
MM ariisiue out «>f the |n-oiniiie4 mmitr bf hun mi 



regard with attperdlbiw icorn? UnhfipfT 

tngs! They know not what they lo»e F BuAilf hjH ordination. It is writlon in thiitalnit J«t 
in this iiio they do not tomt to theni!K4ve«, hi eftnie^t atramof r.itioftal pietT» wliich perMdei 
them be ajwared, that, whea its fevm^h draaim all the pitid actions of it» dii^tinfluitihi d author; 
is OTer;, they eliali awakis to a bitter lensi of . uut chiiri^iiig- i^iotnnce or neg^lect uj^on those 
their delusion ; to what they now shrink from, 
to what they now dread, more 



with horror 

-than death I to coiitempt, everlaatm^ ct^nteniptk. 
This is IhA nnquulified, the awful deci<iratiun 
of Scripture I and reojiion and eon science bear 

•testiinony, that the record is true. For, what, 
indent cun be more contemptible, than mural 
agents who have, all their life, been wiii^tia^ 
infinite capacities, oa oI>}*h ts, not merely linite 



leaving Buch friends iamj only fitfTroW* ChiiN 

tbmity \a my son hnr of hupe ; and to tbase 

who wUl ttike the word of tliij man vvtiowrrles 

at the tbne I do, I would bequeath tny ^rni be« 

lief in Christli ^OF^peL" 

Biahikp ]\Iaiit's excellent treatise coi^tain^ a 

comprehensive ^ew of m clergfiaan'*? priticipiil spe^kin^ in a thick and somewhat husky tf>ne, 

oldJ|knJtioa« in the ordinary ixnvie of hi* official I much through hi§ nose* and he wiB liave Mr. 

Butler's personal appearanci! before lus miud^s 
©ye. 

Notwithstandinir that liA b a poet, he did 
&ot at all indulge in that landscape style of 
omtory in the pulpit^ with wliich so many nil* 
fleds:ed divines of the present dny, oi'erlay their 
ilUtiined efTortit »t cffetf. On the coiitTBry, 
his btvle was pliuo, often nlmost tr»homeline^ ; 
but there WM. an energetic m|ndity, combined 
with solemnity about bin manmT^ imticalive 
of extivmB and honest *i;irne^lni'j*s, and fer^'ent 
piety, whkh nevi r fails to make a powerful 
inipreMioa upon nu auditory. Something t^io 
much th^ve wa« upo& the idolatroni? enormities 
of the scarlet lady^ which mij^hl have tuore 
Jiidit iouii^ly been ^larsd ; but wc mut^l not cri- 
ticise bis SJnrmMSt as it is with ^Ir. Butler as 
a poet, not as a pi^eaclieri that we have now 
to do. 

The tendency of his jkwtn, ts, as mifirht lia- 
turaliy bo iic|)ectfldf of^u rrliijion^ (uitiiro,— 
The 8 tory ia estremely brie f and - 3 1 1 . } > 1 ^ ' . 1 ^ ly - 
mond is th« represt^nUtiTeofan ancient fiinuly 



to Achfiin it is addressed, but rm the Apostolic 

nduiiple, of putting- the hretliren in nwitm- 

bratice of these thin|^ though they know them, 

and are " ci?tabli&hed in the pieJh-ul truth ^^ for 

the tnemories of the Keit christians stand in 

need of refreshing, and the affe* tious of the 

holiest require to he c^tntiouaily exutedni 

*' In piirsuiinco itf this yniyo^t the celebra- 
• tiim of divine worshiiH in its riklion both to 
in their nature, httt whi^ h sages aod poetei, no the minister and to the pettple, in eat h respect 
less than prophetft mad apostieSf hare unifontdyj demanding th« clerstytni^urs enr« fid atteationf is 
characterized aa a shadow, a vafH>ur, a asmoke fire t cousklrred h ther* i -iration of the 

thai ran ishcth ? What can be mureccintempti-jsacnuni'iitA, and the „; of children, 

ble, tlmn beings, fitted to trace the finger of Jrom the latter of wbtclt itppirs, occtu^ion in 
Gt>d^ in the benign magn ill ceiicc of nattini and taken for advertiJig to other instruments of 

to eiqierience the ur^re of GmU in the reaova* | religious jmprovi?!iient, ^nrli as tlie education _^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ,,«„^„„,^, _„ .„.. 

tion of their whole holy, wnd, and spirit, who, of the poor, and the di^ntrjlmtion of the Hidy ^^piJ^^JjJJJj^'^^y j.-j^^,^'J,^^ 
by a voluntary degndaiion, have ttot only .^cripttifrs ntid other irliKi-iii* book.^. 1^^'" , uouis are wrick i-d in the t torn i?^ f»f the re vol u« 
negrlected, but de«Fpi<ad, those eresit tlui^s ■ v*rtmg to the celatawiion ot djvini> worship, U ion, and his own mind tuinted by the dreari- 
which singels denire to look into ; And de^fted ,th^ efl]Btiin|^ chaptet lakes up tha subject «f Leeptirisni at thi ^mw misetnlile period. 

Whv, ftrt- UiB straws and hub- p^ilmodf, » its anthoristed form, aad nil to the {, ' 1 r v j *■_- 

•" _^™.^ ^tr 1 . u T.. „^ Me mames a VDuutf maid of r^ormandy for 

prvmiH mmtner of ijonductmir it. In Mnne , , ^ ^ * ' j r i- r ^ n' 1. 

' Im4 of lb. mbrick. .he cane™. ,^ otedicme """' do, tarr.* p,.mbkr, ik nim«i. g«» •« <!;« 

I . ,t 1 J . wars a dc*neiutc man, and lieing dreadfully 

to ecclesiRsticsd Hipenctrs ; tad herein, excuses, , ^ ^ ^ .**."*. ... . f? . .J 

lor deViftttng 

are nuUced, i 

introdtiped, until viifLlo the clenr\'ina]/& ob%a- , i_ "1-.^^ 1- t. ^ * vy 

■1^* ' ^ ' 1 , . L *u * L 1 whe^^llnon he very Itroperl? poe? home to P*. 

'tion* m tanaus ih mrtuienta ot the Lhurrh . ' ^ ^ \ i\ V' 1..^ « j_ i. 

c c.^*^ I . *i it J ^ . ITS* ^ad after a iroou d^al oi sc'eking, nnds his 

Service* Sttttie hints are then olfired upoaj V-n ..''*.*- .^ .,. 

preaching, with refijrence t** niatter, style of * ^^^ ^^' 



them for wliat ? 

Irfes tliat are i^iiattng di>wm the troubled wati,^re 
of -ranity. What, in a word, can be more 
wttmrly contemptible, than spirits, formed for 
«tetTial union tiith their ^ faker, who have 
wilfhlly tixed their own doom ^ wJio are ini- 
mortal, only in tli*?ir pride, their pnivity, their 
^ruitt, iind their despair!*' 

The primary charge lo the dwgy of thi 
dioeese 0^ Limerick, the speech in the House of 
liOrds on the tithv composition bill, and the 
%ucti>i and treatises which complete the vokimt*, 
«re all re-prints. The latter cojiMist of a pr^ 
«eMy on a divinity subject, whivh gained th«flMI 
Dowiut!^ pemiiun in Trinity t'oUeirc, Duhliu^ 
in I7!i7 ; a speech de^Vired from the chair of 
the Hisloricial Society ;> a letter to a young 
clergyman on the sabject of fashionable amuse- 
ments ; anda letter to the Rev. Pr, Elrir*gton, 
our DiTinity Professor, on tiie sahj^et of the 
Homilies. We rather wonder tla^t the hisliop 
• thought it worth the wldle to re-priut the 
former two, Ko doubt tiiey are very crodita* 
hi* productions for an undergmdu^te ofooU^giei 
but in a treatiiie of practical theology p«|ilil£ed 
by a bishop, they »eeni to m somewhat fuper^ 
flu^ufi and out of place. The ppeech is simply 
an A*igiac eulogy on twodeoeaaed ineiahenof the 
Hietoricai Society, the Rey. I. W, Beidi and 
John Sarginti Esq. a yowBf barrister. The 
fonner died tirat, ami the latter, who w^s hk 
intinmte friend, coiupfhsed an affectionate and 
elegant tribute to hi* memory, (which ii^ also 
given in the volumes before u4, J but a »hort time 
before hi» own duceaee^ The b&tX pkture of the 



,_. ,. , . _ .«jV. „ s^ ^^ w'ars a dc^nenitc man, and lieing dreadfuUy 

lesia^ticid niperjctrs ; tad herein excuses, 1 * /.t 1 **i f \ir * 1 :^ l* 

■ .T , \i -i J I j J . wtiiinded at the battle of \Vaterlf*n, is poii&rtit 

ymttng Iruni tlL4' prcinnl^edruJe of duty, ^ . , * 1 j 1 _i„ , a .„i 1 ^ 

*- J ^^ ] 11 u i *t onU ttuded* and curtd, hodv and 1*0111, hv a 

►ticed, and rni-< rlijMn'ijna lUufltmtions are % , v* T, 1*1 Si , 1.-. i. * 

^_j ^ , , ,1 ,% , . ,, . 11! „ benevolent Kneltohmaa called Fitiall»an ; 

twi, apply iirL.^ lo the clerg>njan ^ obhga- .^^ _ . « .*^_.r, ^^. *,««,. *-. p ' 



com position, and dtrivery, Thi? tnaiiBe then ^' ** 
pai^jfies on to other li/pics, not fonning parts of 
tlie public exercise of the miniittcrial o^e { 
such as the clergyman 1i perwmHl conduct, his 
private otcnptiouftj his amusements^ hit inttr- 
coursd with othen, e<q)eda{ly his parishioners, 
and his atteation to the sick and inflnn. 

■* These are the pron^inent camtents of the titea- 
tise low ofl'ered to the rj-adf^r, especially to the 
youn^erclcigy and tot amlidatesfor holy orders." 
VVe wamuy recoiniucnd this v finable little 
work to the dilig*;nt perwsa! of the younger 
and lesa experienced memtieri of, the clerical 
l»ody; and we cordially concur ia the couclu- 
iling wiiih of the author, that by directinc^ their 
attentian to certain particuhurs of duty^ it may 
excite in lliem u more lively desire to moke 
tbemaelvew thoroughly ncquainted, not with 
these (lurticulars only, hut viith all the reat^ 
lio that they may *'go on trom Mccngth to 
stri!agth,*' and worthily fulfil tho high office 
bestowed upon them, of " miniatera of Chriat, 
aad stewards of the aiystcries of God,'* 



iUld bimed, and converta his 
The miserable condition of Eiiymond*» feel- 



jflffiiwhcn he ia 4^n hW way to visit the giuninf 
^mm for the last lime, is thus touched upon i^^ 



*BUiid la MielMiivo of nod's relief, 
fhiw dipiWf il^>l^l«tr i^ (rrlef I 
On hrr BO Ufht "f tmih tli>Mviiifl 

^Ith iH'iiCiiiit in its bt'Hm ; 
B«t ««pi- rsi i [ ; ^ u\ gicmti Itnp4»^nd% 

And Hi4^H -• ttK- henvcnly Kl^pfuib— 
An<1 fit iMiJiuiTii- 4€irro%w nifflit 
AynJif. nn^nh-titiitedb^liT. 
Tn Nf^f'k, Ihn* iJiklnrw fii'L* tb«? rod, 
Tlie lM*^t>ia of a ^'hnst'niiijr Giid, 
Aud tln^rr, m IitIc hamsn ti^urn are poiur^d. 
Hiefir rnn-fMlriticin to lii* word — 
A fabl*'d niv^tiry v, ould 



If eVr Iht thnnKUtfiupproafb'd tlip thrme. 
Vklitii tho* prtmd reit.*ijn owif iinwla"- 
Gi^\ tivirr all liiii ivi»rk« the ftSEDe, 



1 



Alike indulgent lo Uii* cry 
or ptIiiDtStavd the |HHjr mitn'fl 9\g\i—^ 
ItPY^tnd n^&ae srm no rMion U*^^ 
Vrhi^utf lart BO friin^d ittibirtiou tli<»_ 
Tn rmn ^hr ttoaat* asr btfmwM f^rAd^ 
HcT triittn^, like moonHl^Uf Hi-iir snd mid, 
Whilt c*tn*ciniiei» mm ift*itH vuics wf Uvlii^ 
" Thff FriPnd i*f ni an ^p IhP F*ir of ain/' 
And fr«m Mid feiir, with lond sJvtm, 
A l^iKtit th^ napfiltnal frovD Ht^ unu 
Tt> frcek lb' lucjirniite Surety bTeeJ, 
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While |H>lDt« priiiifial |>rii.|tlnH''y 

His thi'>ritp, fXi'Uiiiiiiil'j ** Thi?* l5 he" — ► 

What frbrtr may ifuiJt^ a\nni« r^^nifivo, 

AndchiirifT'' "WT ti'rrur Infu ImcV 

What C-Sf' ^DATfr'rutdiQg I44iu1 Koji; hritil^ht 

Tome«t th' AJiuiffhty butiti tUoUtfliO'* 

In CanUi St'corid^ wy K3l^'r Ttunilj wcir«lii^> 
io Fitzalbaii'^i boki?^;, deicrit^>^<l «t IcnLrtK l tirtt 
a hymn, tbt^a tbe t<'Ktt wbich iii h i I^j^l' pai-a^ 
phnse of tliat ikma*in|f pffipbccy wluch C4m- 
Biitutes the 53ii iimpl«r tA th« book of the 
prophet IssiiaU^ aud tu'\t un mppropiatt^ dk« 
course. We never saw a sermon b verse be* 
fore, at leatt tiot in rlijmi?, ( t^u- v.e vi^t>uld not 
'willingly ^ tlioui^ht ijL^noraiit of thi? tu|^t«iiioUh 
airangement of tke mo^t divtue and impi) riant 
of all sermc>ii3, contiiiued la biehop JubbV S^ 
cred Literal ur<<,) ejccept in IJj-i i^ynt»Jt j tmd 
we much jirelV^r Mr. ButWa pro^e turmoiij 
(we never J tea rd Itim but «»€©») to hie vente 
lecture on Isaiiitu 

Raymond s rcroL'iiitlciti ami conversion of 
his n'lfe, arr 4i*rnl>iM] in tbe ftdlawmg lini?s, 
which form tiie coiiLliiiiiuii of ike puem .- 

•• Next i Ft Her tmfivA- Naimtiui v 
Withb^iiiiiijf miiul ^.--..^L_Ol^ Juli" 
Herfatik- r- tnjiTi V / thtr^, 

BowM t o t (i «' r U j.»t ^> ■ ■ .vjms 

And |irukt*u t>f U^ ' - inil j 

No wild AikWr fwla'd tlirii: h'iri«i- r^ 
Its wall- u .'rr> riifiriM*rifi|r mii ttw h 

And «. him k*dhl»a*ll. 

Hiscoaiitfi. - ru[iitiiJ Wtiii 
Hpseari iril, rkijii on th^Ll^riitn fi^i^in 
One err -mi.'t rnru^iciri'Birli'fi hin *iir— 
A straiiL [|j,iit he U«ii lov'd 1p» yii'ar 
Breath*'] fm^iu Icor ]i[». 'i li- ultrT^'d fitr 
Nowsei ]ii- Th-'g-niHy "( .Ir-iuiir— 
It was iL w j Ui II nd pt'i'- i ■ ■■ ' ■ ^ 
Hisfonr^ irAjji'il ir. ' 
He start ^, heffA^i'- 
That milk -^trvrvtrttii I.I -. ' ' * 
8hesto<«:i nith i*T'r) ^ii's'l^^'r Uuca^ 
That {prri-r hvtd dfawii u\uin her fb<^i| 
For hiiB, Ehrtiiufh n^i hit. ruiurc %\mt^ 
A lirini' ri>nirauf ht|i?rijrn^— 
Like fill' Hh 1111 whc»e min'il i^afl 
Is gmv'd hLrt nmnt* wIim iTronjrhi H* fjilL 
From h»*r >f:iiL t«|#lM turriM bN p«r<^ 
Too pai.i ii I k fur hli heMrt tu kanr 

Bat ah! Itrr I'liildri'ii ^hjill fljrplnn' 
His looh , »riii dMii>^ lil» kiMfr, im> 
He ttoo J n rnT«' cjirSy flwWri'i^ wbv«, 
Raii|p^'d Ml tlK^ir ii[Ub<>«« it^^ii^ >• .i (frart?. * 
A% if tli*'y nhnmk fpinn : ■■ . rnw. 
Reft of thrjr ^irc'jfii II , :ii^ i 

And wit]N>iLt hjjn ret^ l n 

The OMxfTirt vtJrh n wvri^ oi i-are. 

Thoufli jprsKv* twbmii it>«i hi» tid^-er It new, 
And hardily- d^i* in 'd linr l>ai 11^ Frui}} > 
Now tmui*^ hor ronnslDK iuhl'* l]<'iirt^ 
Nor lontr'iJ Ui> mjiitv to icnpiiit 
The seer* t -if hii^ nn W rellttr 
To her » lit> ^hiirrnl iii alf hi* irrii'f-^ 
He felt Uk<" <>iit* by fenrful fm-i-<T 
Arresteil tn a duwnwsirid l'ou^a.^^" 

The first of the minor miiiGeUiineom poemt, 
which follow Rsiymond, ^^^l' give ut li?i)drth» ht^ 
caoM it will t^nabk' tbe rendt* to form n b«tta-, 
and we think ft more fuvnunbk edtinwOe, of 
the aathor^fe poweri :— 

THE J U D G ME^fl' OF N I N r:V£|I. 

A Toice from the tfniplfi— #Viti' " rrfun tln^ T^irti— 
What heart njay n-f""!' ifl rp-<i ho l^iN u'c#ril ? 
Relume on hi- ^tiir ih<' liiij-rinv ^r*' ; 
Brioff down lr»-ni it- likfui'* r ikih^ Jirtivi^rily l|tei. 
And breathe hi it^ rUhi*^--. iA 4 hitribt, imd prolan^ 
O'er Nineveh -f ruin ihr /uneral HOiijjf. 

The Ahnirbtv haih ppnikpn— " Iky ftnti^n wito «et wide, 
And poar\l ov*?r Jaiok the uiprHk'^-. ri-lv 
That bore de-'ol^iliun I'mtmiu) 'il uu iU weiv^^s, 
And left to mv peopli- nn liimi >niC tln-lr lj :i vfs* 
And hadst tbi'ni nm hL'urd ■^f iciy t<'rrtt>l* rmiu', 
Nor wither*d tUy hi*iift ni tlir -^iehhI I'f ii»^ nninp ? 
Thf shakdowa -tn^ -JfH'p'ikirp|.''--lln --Kri i.» yrntw i\m\%ii— 
The Lords of tke llo, ihin -hiUl riHn rliy rrmviij 
All earth at tW- Uk'^ nf ib v ^b^tll^[lh'^ -Kail Hrnllc, 
And thy caretL?4: uakLiriiN(bc i:iL-t wJUi tke i-lk. 

a The cufl1<im af plDntlnir flowi>rs nt\ n fffJins f^o s^ 
to form the namt' prtkt' 61-06^ ha pommtjn bt I'nuite. 



Arirl the stniiiir^ m' 1 



^Diindif^d — far frrid la^nne furUi— 
'Tigiriiinfi* arc nxji 



ov'dln ' 



ship's death, on the Sd of April following; 
durine which time the author was constantly 
with him. 

The funeral sermon, and a number of docu- 
ments of minor interest relating to the same 
event, are subjoined, as well as a sketch of the 
churches of St. Thomas in Makbar, extracted 
from Patilin't Bidia Orien talis Christiana. — 
From the journal we select one or two pas- 
sages which will forcibly remind the reader of 
thost iwniible traits both of diligence and good- 
i«M, which, if at all acquainted with Heber*» 
character, he must have so often recognised in 
some lees prominent form than they are here 
put forward : they occnfted during the voyage 
irom Calcutta to Madras, and whue the bishop 
Was in very delicate health s ' • 

^'Jtfmiary 81st. Thtt Bishsf^has one of his 
(knelling drawers filled with a small selection 
nf books for the journey 1 and it is an unusual 
jteftay to him, after his perpetual engagements 
iiiT'^uflineBs, to lunr* a few quiet hours of unin- 
terrupted Mading. One of his books is Milner*s 
Church history, which he has brought with 
die intention of making some selacticns from it 
for the Ceylan Missionaries to tvMislate into 
Cingalese. I never knew any ona read so ra- 
pidly : he has got through two volumes in the 
course of yesterday and to-day, besides several 
letters ana« variety of other avocations. 

« Febnuny drd. Our prqgress is very slow 
down th» ^livery hut i^^enables us to get ac» 
quainted with tha>|Me8^ng«rs, and arrange every 
thing with greater eomfort before the voyage 
begins. The bishop came into my cabin after 
breakfast, ^d said he found that, besides the 
EuvMiean crew, there was a detachment of 
Invldlid Soldiers on board, returning to England* 
probably, in a very ignorant and demoralized 
stale, ifter their longffvdenoe in this country ; 
thtrnk for sbiiktm, PmdMin's head is siiratche'i a and that he thought W might be exceedingly 
liUh-; we could miff«>*t ft very expi-esiive o.'U- Ls^ftiV to them in the course of the voyage, 
^t hem, but the apiond line enik wHh '>'^t^^| He proposed, thep^fore, that we should go down 
nnd that (]ou]iJ nevtr l>e stomached on a J^'wUfit^Jternately every nvn-ning to instruct them and 
Bubject : in truth wtj have toa m'tai si r(*|H50t'pray with them. Ib^ed him not to interrupt 
ffir dllu'« hnv« spcn mid beard ot Mr. Bulltf his own more important avocations for these 
in dividual W, a« wi^W for biii sa^srod prorussion, lower duties, which I would gladly undertake 
iit( to banter him for the little »<lip8 alone, if he would commission me to do so; but 



iht^ north ; 
J Irairtp i!* ri'-crhti'd lU'Hfj 
ATidAa,<-h fr^iui ili^nr ~Hbr(>s t\\^ lifrht^DinfTiv of wsTi 
Aod thf plumva i4' tin ir h'-l iik^r?' nre tD:^>4'd like the deep, 
\Vlit-n -.lii<(t'f<'ward hi-< hi]1i»v^>i iitdlpcnuiiMy muvt-p ■ 
At l^^ii' -^t'lirid of tbi'ir mar^'h all thi» nutiond huvi'nknok, 
AiMi rfii' hfiirtcL W tk' A>i>yri[iTt'iuri' riiioU'd mthf'irliHik. 
Hi'wU NiiiftTciij kiiu I— fyr the khipdimi-J tfAM ; 
Call thi" iilols r»r piirth^nnd the dmncm* uf T'lr-ll — 
Nor hull, ri-ir till- ^1^'>^]d,l'-aJ] in» revpiti^ uffurd ; 
For what p^u i<r r-\mi) trltunph that ktrive* wjtii thf 
Lord f 

4 
Til c rnidnlirkt cXo 1 1 il 1 » Vr N I WTel 1 i ?> h ana \ 

}'ri<lL> wuJkei aii^l kv;Ltiti(iiit in Iut royiirbiilL 
Ami tlierf* tlie ftm-it i-^ ftpri'ind^ tkc lyr< i-* ulnmifi 

ADd Itfitt'Tf iill^iit #t tliflffJi'a IklliumiT fSLiL— 

But li . ■ " ■■■' t ^iftidM>r wiLd xHrip^ht 

Bur' t ] 1^ riir 1 if I li^t ^ 

Thv ; ifl^ arc iti^Tal 

Ttiii j - ,ji. . w I- v^ . s idn ki -i hli r ; j 

Thf RWOMet iTud b ill lu>. brfiif^ . 

A I hi lUtu thv ^piMlt^r M th4' tNi<t ^ 

If rnrrn!-* hkv jioine ierrlfl«- dif'MEii — 

Th*' cotmjlt^im CiUeJd«ia clash and gltmm^ 

And itll luT 9|r¥4*tii vrllh ■iHughtcT streftjai, 

AiKl - ^'hn dyiiifr tfrii*»m— 
11<Tr4iii:dt*A4iVr tln^ir iafjinta n'rean 

l)ll«ifr.1 hr:i.4Lj^nu' mi thr ^Lilm'>i— 
And >l|[if^ri|f tiMiifjU'V irhn^lHy B,ifli.t 
Mi'Tralfr the horrofw 0^ tl'l^- ut^lir. , 

The i»pectTi<fl of the' vrnphetii ri^n^ < ' 

Bi'forr th ' A ^yiiiu ^ oiiarrh v ,. > , ►^^ W | 

In >Meiut' Viuvif ^•h4«4o\ry itnixd 
Toward lsTiiuir«dm4>1:iird iHnd— 
Hifn iVm^'Dliig point Ui-^ fmikfr^^ touits 
And vvitru the tytvit is ki^ dMOiti. 

And t\u' >»Q3M)ni of rutn hips !iwa|it (toui iIh" iviirld 
Mw^ tifw'T^ wk*TC DMHilniiPti hifi kanni-r Tiinfiirl'd, 
^Mi.'ti lir^t Til tfe* ei^KOqut'st uf nutiire and diao 
IN' I. .1 tIm' I'-Llriweof hi* wjtfTior fltto. 
Si't't lait'h^.iy LTrsiiKcs tn hcT pstitr'Miu luore, 
i'*a -^tr^t^ui-i.^hiiW hlnp. wkrfv it t*"?irtjkfd Wfnri* ; 
S"' rnuiMphTi 4'[gil»1iijuiii'd skiill ^Inw fVoQi kf r »'iillc^ 
lUiT t>t<' Mil->t]i' ^Itajtl ware 111 ker mouldering hjilj-^ i 
And ttiL" nu E fttim thntt.)^ wiiid'i\\'«ahqll ^iL^i< rin rh'" wild, 
Whi'rr tht' uil^litf oTuwttnod, 4Ud thp kHnnnhiLsirhrd. 
For hvr iduLu itntnynshf'r'd IhmiHarn of tki^ ^^k^ , 
And t\i^. tr4»ft.it f^f kpr nuLdiiPiw a!3r<>ndiMl on liiR'l^i, 
A ltd xhi* pi>ur'd Ilk I' a riii"**rthi" bJood ai iki'Jjri-t,, 
And tlitf i^illt lit ail ttm'-i vra^ f^'muA La ht^r dii^t 

In the twenty tliird line, when? we Iiiive 



bb iJD- 1 he would by no means consent to relinqnidi hia 



tosojfer 

we eonld diacovpr here and tliore in 

ItrelerHlniL*^ volumts which wv think a miiiked'ghare in them. * I have too little,* said he, < m 

impruvtiuint on the little book of kjmn^ he I my situation, of these pastoral duties, which. 

pubtii$h«d latm^ timt ngx> ■ and wo PongratuJiLte are so useful to the Minister as well as to hir 

hini siniirrly nn the piiHifi i^ud amiable spirit people; and I am delighted at the opportunity 



which liroittlic* through both these little books. 



TfrnZa^tBat/s of Bishop Ihhtr. By T. Ro-' 



thus unexpectedly afforded me: — it will remind 
jo^ of dear Hodnet. Besides, it b very p«». 
1Mb that the mere circumstance of my going 
dtfWBinay hnpress them more stronffly, and 
more #» listen to us botn.* He 



bbifion, A.M. Archdciimn of Miidnws "^* 4^^ j^^m 

iHt. domestic diaplain ur hi« Lora.hip.-^|^ ^^ ^^^^ b«k in his hand, and, after 



MnrtmA, pdnted^ 
tin: Author. 



Londpn, reprinted for 



Ko [ iii\G that li niiOientio, relating to the lute 
bishop of Tjih iitii^ cnii fail to be read ^vith 
a vidit y a nd ad viui ta c i^ 1 1« was a truly npos- 
tolic bishij[i, deTOtJMl, body and mind, to th0 
litrv'ice ot' hia great Mii^ter, by winning Bouln 
U* righteouaiieBfl^ and if man may judtje of his 
fellow-iDan*s faith by hisi works, w ho can ^ain 
Biiy that Helter shull thine as tlie stnrw for 
brig littles*, in that frrent day when Ood shall 
reckon up hia jewels ? 

Our readers may remember frequent and 
hoiionmhie me tit inn of iMn Robiuson in liie 



speaking to the Comroeading Officer, went 
below immediately. Is not ihie worthy of a 
bishop? What inexpveestble dignity do such 
sin^fje labours add to his high and sacred office ! 
We had family pvayera in we Cuddy after tea* 
winch will be continued during the voyage. I 
M^nnt tell you that all the passengers gladly 
aMvtbdto the proposal Wliat ia there that 
he oonld ask them that they would not assent 
to? for nil are ^delighted, even on this short 
acqnafaiinnce, with Uie life and variety ^f hi» 
oenver8ati<to and the gentleness of his manners. 
« Fthrueay 4th; Ongoing down to the poor 
soldiers this- morning, I found the effect of the 



bishopij jotirftiil The preaent volume connists ' bishop^s visit yesterday to be just what might 
nfextraita relating to the bbhop, from Mr. j have been expected. His kindness and conde- 
R/s private j*Hjmais, commencing oti the 15th scension have prepared them to receive with 
uf August iS25, and ending with bin Lord- ' thankfulness all that is said to them; and be- 
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fore I began to read, they could not help saying, 
as they collected roomd me, * only think of such 
a great man as the Bishop coming between 
decks to pray with such poor fellows as we are !* 
Who can tell what good may result from 
tiiese humble efforts? — greater perhaps than 
from his more pubUc and wl^ndid laboure, 



Leoeaire was celebrating a heathen festival,' 
and his Magi were about displaying that sacred 
fire, until the lighting of which no other flame 
was permitted to be kindled. Saint Patcick, 
however, had the confidence to raise such a 
beacon blaze at Slane, as was jplatnly diittin. 
gubhed from the heights of lara ; |he king, 



which are followed by the auafaration of the; no less alarmed tlian 4iblLiulMx4.nl, up^'LiLl^i h 
world. These are unseen and onknowp^ — for his Mag^ aiLJ i':uii4;stly i[iquLjf.'it by whom ir 
who would expect to find the Bishop ^ India, I for what pnrp<ue it was displiiyvd, lutd it \^nA 



the accomplished Heber, praying by th« cots 
of a few disabled soldiers, between the deck* 
of a merchant vessi'l ? — but his Father which 
seeth in secret^ himself shall reward him openfy," 



Essay on the History, ReUgum, Learning, Arts, 
and Qovermmentof IrJand, from the Bhftli 
of Chnst to the £pgUih Invasion. By John 
D'Alton, Esq. M. R. I. A. &c~Dublin ; 
R. Graisbeny. Jokfublisibd.] 

SECOND NOTICE. 

In our foEiMr review of this able and laborious 
work, whidi 'we may justly style a national 
one, we conducted our reafiers through the first 
period in the mnthor*s division, namely that ex- 
tending from the earliest records of the king- 
dom, to the year 431. The second and third 
periods, of which we shall nofw eadeavour to 
nresent as complete an analytb ae oiir bfief 
limits win permit, embraee, the fonner the in- 
terval between the arrival of Bt. Patrick, A.D. 
431, and the Danish invasion, A.D. 795; the 
latttr, from this invasion till the battle of Clon- 
tarf, A.D. 1014. We shall commence with 
^the following brief sketch of the life oS St 
Patrick : — ' 

" He was carried captive into Ireland* (« cap- 
iivus apud Scotoa,*) ai Ihe ag% of siztatn, 
when wholly ignorant of the true God ; (< An< 
norum eram tunc fere acdeeim, Deum varan 
ignorabam ; et Hiberione in captivitate adduc- 
tus sum ;*) and there it was, as he admits, that 
Cliristianity revealed itself to him ; while the 
employment, in which he was occupied by hi» 
master, afforded ample opportunities for conti- 
nued rumination, <quotidie pecora pascebam.' 
Or as Nennius has it, * porcarius illo erat.' — 
From tliis bondage he effected his escape, and 
although he was again led into slavery, (« iterum 
post aanos non niultos capturam dedi,*) the 
same providential interposition once more re- 
leased him. The remembrance, however, of 
the beautiful island he had seen clouded with 
heathenism, concurred with his piety in in- 
ducing him to attempt • thorough convwsion 
there. His confession attributes ihe resolu- 
tion to a vision, which, voter the influence of 
such thoughts, it wvn extremely probable he 
should have had, (* vidi in risu nocta vinmi 
Tcnientem quasi de Hibemia, &c.*) 

« The death of Pallndius hastened the de- 
parture of this new missionary, and accordingly 
h'la first landing is recorded as occurriag in 
A.D. 432, on the shore of Dublin, O^*®**' 
summato igitur navigio ac labore, SL Fatii- 
cius in optatum portum regionis EvoloMrum, 
utique apud noe ciarissimumf delatoa es^*) 
which harbour sounds like the ' portum "Eii^ 
norum' of Ptolemy, (i. e. of Dublin ;) and 
tiie word < clarissunum* seeme to fortify the 
description given by Tacitus of the ports of 
Ireland. After various repulses and persecu- 



then tliat tbese priests kto vmordtA to \\;ivti 
niade the mem nn^ble reply : — •* This fjr«?i iv L^Kb 
has to.nigbt been kindkrl iu our pre^rm e, tn-- 
fore the flaino ww lit up in yowr paLu u, yin]-^ 
extinguished tliii very nig^ht, fclinU uatv^f b(^ 
extinguished more. Vua, il will triumph i>ver 
all the finar of our aiictent rit^^ ft>id li« who 
%ht« U ihliil i5^ttcr youj kbfcailonu' Hie pr»- 
dictioa W9fi liuppijy' fulfilled J Li^j^re, aft- r 
some oppggitipnt reooti&icd th« ixJ%io« of hi^ 
ancestonti^ &jid lib rurul example was »oon fol- 
lowed by oQAuy ai Ijl- eotirL Even the chief 
poet of the kiiii? Iidk^red:, ^jud with the xenl 
of o new prose Lvti'T toof i<rr«?d llit; pivoiis^ m 
which he hnd eidebrated fitlse £(Nla, tv hymi^r' 
in praise of the Almighty and Lis sorted mi- 
nisters. 

** After the&e successes the venemble mis- 
sionary retired to tfci? feecluslon of Croegli Pii- 
trick, a moaut44in iu ih» pi-ovbee of Coutmui^bt, 
where he pBastil foarty day a in cxereiBeB of de- 
votion and mprtiiituiincj ; a put of the niur^^ 
tive which Maillitw o\ WciiminiiUT coatlnns. 
From this re treat hf L-^tne fprih with renovated 
enthusiasm, m^] v ), rr - r he traversed the 
country, Chri^iuiaiiv U»uued, and churches 
sprang up around hiiA. About A.1). 465 he 
founded the Cathedral of Armagh, ('etsedi- 



because we have no space to do it justice. Im- 
mediately after this summary of his life, two con- 
troverted questions respecting him are discussed 
by our author: first, the notion adopted by 
Ledwich, hut long fince, as we conceive, uni- 
versally exploded, that St. Patrick never ex- 
isted at all ; the other, the opinion put forward 
1i^' Sir IV'ilUiim Bethara, in his *< Antiquarian 
R^setmrbirs,^ *♦ ibHt the first Apostle of Irc- 
lautl, Patrick, the Roman Briton, introduced 
Christirtnity Suto Ireland centuries before the 
y*j«r 4^0," and tltat Palladius, who came in 
that year, vrnta aeut by pope Cclestino to era- 
dicaiif tilt' Pebgum heresy, which had now crept 
into the Irii<h church, aflcr it had long flou- 
fiihed in A po^tolic purity. ^- 

Witliuijt t*i-'tj [idmg to decide the question 
lis to the [^1 irt*e period of the arrival of St. 
Palrlrkf He niEiy be permitted to observe that 
tlii'ir (seeina do n'.4Sonable ground of doubt that 
i htinliAnity existDd in our island long before 
his time, ijtsoniucb, that he found Chrit^tian 
tibiliMjift there, i^nme of whom actually gave in 
^hi ir Mdh«$lon tu him, as primate Bnd metropo- 
lihiii of ajl Ir<!!]rind. 

\\'i\h CHe point at issue between Mr. D'Al- 
ton, and iyh WilHam Bethftm, we are notdi»- 
pu«ed to nied'tle very deeply, and shall there- 
fore only observe » that it is one of considerable 
intfreet, ;itiil which we should like to see treated 
nt greater Ivngthflsd with more minute research, 
by a fprum m cfimpetent learning and perfectly 
impri'iufJjtfHl mini] : but we cannot help think- 
ings ihat ^fr. D'Alton, in his ardour to over- 
throw the arguments of his antagonist, makes 
much too light of the Authority of the book of 
Armagh, with tho contents of which he ap- 
pears to be but slightly acquainted ; a circum- 



ficavit in eo monasteria et habitationes religio- stance the more remarkable in a writer who 
. ^-^ "^ ' — ' ' -»--!^- '^quutei as authority, without hesitation, the much 

_^ .. tiM>re ipocryphal and modem farrago of the 

n-f Stiiiiiii eit ILiiiertkbp f ) investing it with a monk Joceiyn. The antiquity of the book of- 
trailirmual supreniitcy, w liirU William of ^ew- ' .Vnnagh, appears to us to be quite unqucstiou- 
br- .' 1*1 firm 5, and ^ti this occasion he de- ^I'le: it ie proved^ by internal evidence — by 



hid celebrated crosier, whuih 
.^Ltiou» uttder the name of the stulT 
iNtint UemiLrdf indeed^ inttQULit 



the Irequent notices or it in our ancient annahs 

aiid Ky the concordant testimonies in its favour 

ot Jc^UH, iNtint EemiLrdf indeed^ in(riQiiLitr> '^f Usher, Ware, Lhuyd, and 0*Conor. And 

tli^ii. the pc«6c«^iot] of it and of Saint P|tEirkMit srirpri^es us not a little to find, that l^ir. 

D'Alton, himself so iXrenuous an advocate fcr 
the early civilization of Ireland, seems to throw 
dieeredit upon its authenticity, for the very 
jreaeo^ that it beers testimony to a degree of 
Dt, which ]Mr. D. appears, strangely 



Dublin, and when Ixitfand seemed Inspired witK. ijpough, in this place to deem incredible. We 



tt 3i I iti^ the gospels almost conferred the eishup- 
ric; nnd nBmkfTeuBt intimates that it WRi 
ri]LLr>^('d to Diublln, po<i->ibly to aid the cliim 
of supremacy advanced by that province* 
** Saint Patrick next founded a church in 



the true faith, he eppears to have even ex* 
fended his labours to the ve^hbouring coasts 
of Scotland and England, and to the Isle of 
Man. — ( See Jocelui, -Vita S. Patricii, c 92 ; 
LTslier^s Judex Ghnn^ p. 518 ; VTare's Bishops, 
p. 20, &ct. &c.) Hence the Chronicon Man- 
nise, while it frequently mentions the isle and 
church of Saint Patrick in Ma% express^ 
says, that according to all traditions, he was 
the. first \i^o preached the catholia faith in that 
kland. His labours terminated only Tiith his 
life, which, according to all aooQunts, was pro- 
longed to nearly the close of the lizth century, 
when < in senectute bona migravil ad. Domi- 
Bum, uhi nunc Uetatur in aascula sssculorum.' * 
In this extract we have puiposely omitted 
the paragraph which assumes that St. Patrick 
was seat under the sanction and as the delegate 
of the Roman pontiff. It is a matter of opinion 



tions, and being not unfrequently driven out 

to sea by the pagan Irish, he at length arrived I satisfy us even that St. Patrick ever visited 

in view of Tare, at the very tone when king! Rome; hut we avoid the controversy altogether, 



fees we are inclined to look upon the book 
of Anpagh,^ believing it as we do an incon- 
trovertible manuscript of the seventh centur}*, 
as furnishing some of the strongest evidences ex- 
tanty of the early and advanced progress of 
mind, and of the cultivation both of the useful 
aod the elffvant arts in this country. Another 
point of critical sagacity respecting the same 
j|L S. in which we are at issue with our author^ 
is, that he objects to the copy of St. Patrick's 
Confeemo contained in this volume, that it 
wanti many passages which are to be found in 
the other copies he refers to. No doubt it 
does ; but the natural inference is, that this is 
the first and genuine copy, firom which the 
others have been taken, and passages whirh do 
not bear at all the stamp of authenticity hare 
been subsequently interpolated in them. In- 
deed we think that even without the aid of the 



upon which we entirely differ from Mr. D'Al- earlier and simpler copy, the interludod pas- 
ton, for wo have seen no suflicient eridence to sages might have been detected by a critical 



eye, and we feel satisfied that if any compoei. 
tion fix)m the pen of Patrick does now exist. 
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it is the Ytny oue coatained m the book of 
Armagh. 

We pass wIlK jJcftj^iire, ho\\^t\Ter, from these 
vtxiiitje qtiastrnnfn, to %he Ims ufaacure r^ult^s of 
St. Patrick'Si preacliin^ ;-i— 

« It tib^ew ri i»udd^u lUuminatioD orer the 
island, t^c curiums flocbi-d ifi frtnfi. pvottt qiinr- 
ter, and wMt Wk to tb^ir FinTiilie:^ i-vnvert« 
and profidnefi ; E|iUoo|Ib1 juilsilii tt^jriN wcfi^ 
marked, oj^and prdatcs nnl ci«rL,^wiirri h'^i^ 
commissioneilt hi nimthiL!r-< sufileit'iit i\ir the 



would claim a volume for itself. Columlm^are with stars. She was the asylum of reli- 
early eoDTerted the Picts, and, as has bei^n ^ioD^ the storehouse of IvtnAng, the guide of 
]nen tinned, founded iLe monui^tcry of Jotin, &o[yoiitli. Like the pelicuif of the cast, she ga- 
rcleUnited Ihr loamuig and clHaJc colkt tioii!*, ; Lh^red lirjr aliment in the desert, and opened 
t.bat Rceordiuj^ to CJibbon;) it opened a hop^ of htir boson) to the young.*' 
tumjsliine m complete Liv^. Fui^ey, in 637 j 



estfthUsbod Otobersburgb, now Burgh Costlei 
in iSiiJT4)ttu J/fnidiilpli is said to have erected 
Mulmiahuryi preTioufiilr called luglfbornej, 
t^L^rei abont tbe yeftrvTG^ be Instmcred tbe 
Eutrliih y<?uth in clji«te litcTHtmie ; and tlifit 



** Marts of literature«r to which all nationa 
ftocked, were opened throughout the island.— 
The Bchool of Armagh, according to the Tii- 



labonrs of rrlurious rontrovtT^ and Etpiritiial , ijfonio 0ccle«iastica of the ttmae country^ ex- 
directioa. Kci-k«iatitk-4il i»iboul.^ were ev^i toiided thttr churituMe Miour^ t ven to kebrnj, 
where establ i^ihed, * The ponntry wns fiHtd | nuiy be irif«fr*?d troni the rtimarkfibk- tradftron 
with biahopSt priests, anti reliffioui hoiL-^es ; Vnv', prea^rv&d In tlw Aoiiqnitfites CeIt*>»Scandiiift- 



monka disper-i?il thenistdvci itito evir 
and no place ^\i^* more crbbrated foi . 
tity and iearning of itu seTi^mlmnnaijlir orders 
The reU^ats which they aitdsed upon, th«y 
cleared a]i4^«'iil^LV'A ted with th^ir e>wn ImndSf 
they fastedTand pn^yed WLtb'>ut int«niib^ii>n« 
and preached pven miire by tbelr exaiupk than 
their precept, ilunce, the nnmo of the ^fufred 
island, or tt^ iisltind of saiiiti, \i'u» given tu iL.^ 

It has been Jtistly rem^Erkad* tbut this ' ^jLjitk has muutioned, and Mosheim recorded, All^ 
and easy reception of Christiauify Jn JfL^larid, i who are ionversiarl with the titi^itum of the 
is an iincqniTci'al proof, not only of the liberal fontine&tf eDCOftnter prrpetual a^knowleflg- 
and toleratiii;^^ spirit oi^ the religion it sup- me^^ts for thn beuelitB conferred on its king- 
planted, but hW of eoligbt^ned dfTlijtaibn, doois by Irieh eccleskBticH." 
and charitabb^ fovUnannte certednly wiMn>iit| The partjciiltirw of the cbniitian doctrine 



Ldc, (p. 14, J rpfeitive to the discovery of Ice- 
land by the Nnrwe^aiDs* 

** ifnb^rginf^^ the epberc ttf tlw^prtJSLlytMni, 
they fmindod tho most flnumhing irb«io!s of 
(/brisCian Hurupe, and ta them the lA'orld is 
indebted for the introdnitioti of sehfdfi^tic di- 
vinUy, aad thn application of p1dlo«o]>bic rca- 
i*oning to JUtistrate tile docttiiiM of tLt-olotfy, 
B;^ Beiiedirti a wrllir of the eig:hth century, 



pwallel in tltb:< c^ly f^acoids of the Cliri:;iJiui 
world;** and ftimliins himsttf aJinil^i that in 
the Pctrospeci ui c«jitim< s, the faints t>f the 
idand were all roufetui^orH, and not one a raar- 
tyr. It waB iil^o the uaturiil ri^nidt of Che 
mild and coneiiiating mnaners of the new 
priesthood, tlie charities w!th widch they insi- 
Moated their iloetrine into the heart of the 
country, fouxiling their perainarie» where the 
Magi had tai]«:bt, enckaiina- tlmir ciisioU in the 
groves of th«^ andonl ritesn, mrvin^^ tlie fi|fii 
of Christ ianit v oa ilm pillar st^jues of he^tfa^ 
ism, cousecra^iiLg a& stiitiniu for prayer Ihott 
wells which hml been iaveati'il ullh immemio- 
rial superstitions ^ kJndUiig tbi.* bel'tfnne for 
purposes of innocent dlveniion, perpetnriting 
the sacred firn; on the altnr of the Moal High, 
and, above ali, eon^tructin^^ Ibc ^implti module 
of tlieir churcliea m the i^hndow of the round 
towers: thus imperrep til ly ' *-u- > i litit^ to the 
veneration and authority of tbcir piu^Lia pre^ 
decessors.* 

** The Chri^tiEU ecclesiastics were, howwcr, 
not the less £rm, where firmness was e&4r*fLthd. ■ 
They diligent Iv expnimded the i^£^ri|HTires to 



the people, at .)on:ta rebLtes of CDlunibn. 'fhi Catholic. 



enemy were met in tontrovermy at their stroag- 
esj^faolds, anil pihrs of heathen Iramifig, the 
spoils of victory, were consi^t^d t^! unreb'nting 
diestniction. ^. Saint Fiai-tc:k sauctimiL-d the 



then pnpft?tHed in Irelandp Wc necoBEsarily pass 
over, as beyond the ^'Opfl of this BUinmary. — - 
Wb sKelU mer^y mention, that dA i}w one t>ide 
the lenrned itrchbi9fe6p Usher niafutiatis " that 
the ancient liiah Oboist inns diJferc'd much from 
the faith and doetnns now reccTvcd in the Ro- 
man church, panictikrly ccmr turning the books 
of i|at|rtt ftl srripturej jnstilj cation, purgatory, 
tbi real pre^nce, confession, (dieoiuttonf En*^ 
ter, church power, and the Htrptt?mnfy,^^ while 
Ih-. Lanignti in his very l^med and redWidite 
Ecch'jo^tiad History w Irtlnnd, combats these 
opinioni f*f thi? PrimatUi- frith great rvA juiJ 
ability. For o\ii1lelve*t. It *fl«f*i fwihrioj] 
oljperve, tbut to Trotc^istanti the single argn^ 
ment nppiair^ ctmHustve, that we jji-iut tf> pep^ 
riodsInngsuljseqiseTit to the t«t3tbl)«bnJflnt <>f 
r'hrifltianity in IriUml, for ibc dates of the 
hegJmrin'r!!) of tbt-se '^stniuirc doctriftes,'* in 
the Homan churcli. ; and, tluTeforer eTr#^n ?np- 
posinc^ it Eidniittod thnt the iuidcnt Irtsb trbriis- 
tians at Oi\*A thtis fjUy c oti form ed t^ its tbc^n 
rtceivol ihn srinesj tbt-re is ootltinjof done to- 
wards prcjviiig that they enilfniced that form 
af relitiioa, which we now cnlj the Eoman 



piirtii0| was tlie head of these academies, 
( ' i^iiluiinim studinm literale.*) The English 
ail nab, rrred by Magnesias, make mention of 
no less than 7000 matriculated students resi- 
dent there at one time ; in fact, a division of 
the tcmn was caUed Trian- Saxon, as long set 
apirt for EngUsJi students, who then flocked 
to Ireland, besides this acftdemy. Saint Pa» 
Irick VI as also the fbnnder of another cele- 
brated Hinninary at Louth. Ibar, his contem- 
porar)', It ad a School it B^-erin. In the sixtli: 
century, a great university was established ai 
Clonarid, which, in the enthusiasm of monkish 
praise, m termed the repository of saints, thd 
iiive of Christian Wisdom, and the cradle of 
Ewnctity. Other schools were oato felished at 
R Oscar berry, Cork, Lismord, 'RoiMrea, Clon- 
fert, Clotimacnois, in the ronlaatid Talleys of 
GlendaJcH^h, at Cashel, Leighfin, Fore, Kil- 
ddre, at Slane, where Daffobert, the prince of 
Aufitrasia, during the exile before mentioned, 
i^ EUppO!«ett to Irnve received his education; ai 
Banj^or and Down, in ths island of Inisbofiil» 
and at M^yo.* ' « 

Besides this <filiflMration of schools, or col- 
leges, oiir author gives an account of the cotirse 
of educRtion pursued in these seminar ie8>^ 
which, if true, (and certainly the authorities 
tpioted are nowise deficient in number and reft- 
pectahility,) reflects the truest glory upon Ire- 
bind. Briefly as we must dismiss this inte- 
resting topic, we dmiot pass in total silence 
the prcjud boait of ffur early astronomical attain- 
ments, evinced ift the fact that an Irishmatt 
fvihrient to firi^t di«!rovered the spheroidical figure of thd 



esirtli \ — 

** VirjjriUos, whom Bruschins calls < vir pic- 
tate et do.trinft clams,* and whose country ia. 
marked by Alcuin, in tha well known epi- 
gram ; 

" Egr?(HuApr«8ul meritis et morihus almus, 
FritTtilihtL infllia quern mater Hibemia prlinnm, 
liistltui t , _Jncuit,— nutrivit ** 

this very Virgilius, in the year 767, aMerted th« 
spherical tigure of the earth, at a time whent 
all Eur^ipe was ignorant of the fact) and com- 
>hat«il thi' opinicms of Lactantitis, Augustiii, 
But we * ttim from grisly smnts* and mgft^ hand other fathers of the Cbnrch, who snp- 



tyr^ hairy,' to the eonsideitttfon of the sciene* *p**ftd that the eartk had a plane surface. — . 



Pope Zachary, in a letter to Boniface, entitled 
r>c cantia Virgilil'Hibemi,* strangely miscon- 



iULd learning of the linae :^ 

" ( ir«tH)Tilg as it abottld be to an Irishman, 
policy of this despoliation, imd is s:iid to have tu v.tnl hjs country nsaintnming at this periofl ; ci^ivea and execrates this novel opinion, a» 
dntroyed whb bis own bfmd t^vo hundred vo-isudi a pre-eminenre in her foreign relationts [ tending' to hreligionand infidelity, and actually 
lumes of the \critLixg3i of lii^' M^icrl His siuv as the last s«flion haa exhibited' it i§ a still sentences iia promulgator to excommunication 
oessors, no le<^^ ^ealoutf in tin ri,(i , (tf truth, more splendid enjnyment to conlfMOphite her and privation of clerical rank. Aventinus, 



well merited tbeso pndscs which Camden &o in thi*' pride of ber boma^ snrroanded with 
hberaUy besfcjws upon them, enliur^g their Christinn charities, and busking in the re^vela- 
schools, mui til dying their churches^ Mjc ng them- ^ tion of science. When the rust of Europe 
selves as beacons of siilvfttion in the wilt]r!*t ' \vtiA, a^ Doctor Campbell expresses it, * cano- 
fUstricts, every wbt*re edifying by tlieir cxara^ pied in ignorance ;' when the Roman Empire 
pie, they dre^v to their scboob the young and was cnimbling into ruin, tmd darkness hung 
the old, while the converU ghMlly flocked to over its pagan tribuU^ries, the children of Ire- 
their habitataoai tvr more Sequent spiritual land alone *htitd lij^bt in their dwellings/^-^ 
asBstailce. Thus^ were litilo citieia assLciatedi Their country n-ns, as AldViclm is obliged to 
and monasterifft incorporated.'* [describe it» in that letter of jealous sarcasm 

Of the laloiirs of these Irinh ccel(^iaaliW which C^hcr hnif prftjcrved in the * 8yno:E?e,* 
in foreign mi*,?Jon?j Mr. D' Alton thus speaks: ^a country rich in the wealth of aciemct and 

^'The history of thpse glorious nussions' as thickly set with learned men m the poles 



however, draws a more correct view of th* 
discovery tmd Hs author. The whole contro- 
T«ny on the subject is to be foand in the work* 
of Cirni>iu!i, Aventine, and Velser.*' 

The third rainous period of Danish oppress 
^oa, IS one continued ^rks of massacres, bnm-' 
hif^ and devastations; but om- limits will not 
at present permit us to enter upon the xfiehM. 
eholy recital, and We m-nst reserve this, and 
the remaining period to the coming of Henry 
I f . for H third and concluding notice, of which, 
for many reaAons, wt think it enineotly wer- 
thy. 
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Travels in Kamtchatka and Siberia; with a I "All the Kamtcbatdales I met with, were 
Narrative of a Residence in China. By I Christians of the Greek persaasion, and ap- 
Peter Dobell, Counsellor of the Court of peared attentive to their devotions. Their 



His Imperial Majesty the £mperor of Rus- 
sia. 2 vols. London, Colbum and Bentley. 

Every new traveller who visits a country, 
flatters himself he se^ a great deal that others 
have not seen. And no doubt so he does. 
Even if he beholds none but the same objects, 
he beholds them from a different point of view. 
No two travellers perhaps have ever taken the 
same view of any object. Much less have 
their descriptions exactly coincided. A pecu- 
liar coloring, in keeping with the habits and 
associations of each narrator, is imparted to his 
story. Thus it is not surprising that the same 
country, visited at different periods, by men of 
different dispositions, — although the country 
itself may not have materially changed in the 
interval, should assume a varied aspect. Si- 
beria is a good example. How different 
scene is it in the pages of the grave John Bell 
of Antermony, from what it is in those of the 
^y madcap Captain John Dundas Cochrane 
John Bell went in the 'train of Mr. Ismayloff, 
the Russian Ambassador, to Pekin, upwards of 
a hundred years ago ; the gallant Captain 
only a few years since footed it every inch of 
the way to Kamtchatka and back again, and 
tells us many an amusing story of his adventu- 
rous exploit yet, coloring and embellijihment 
apart, Siberia we decided in our own minds was 
not essentially altered. A tingle passage in 
Mr. Dobell*s book induces ns considerably to 
modify that opinion. ♦« There is an excellent, 
well served post all the way from St Peters- 
burgh to Yakutsk, and not an interval between 
any two stations exceeding fifty versts long, 
the mo^ of them being from twenty to thirty 
versts, in a distance of ei^ht thousand five 
hundred versts ! From Yakutsk to Ochotsk, 
however, that is to say, upwards of a thousand 
versts, the stations are some of them from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty 
versts in relative distance, and travellers are 
obliged to have tents, and encamp every night 
by the way." Where such facility of inter- 
course has been established, it is impossible, no 
matter how short the peripd since, but that civi- 
lization must have made progroMb With this 
fact in our recollection, we peruse the in- 
teresting volumes of Mr. Dobell with a better 
zest — we are prepared to hear his account of a 
country which has really undergone improve- 
ment, and we are anxious to inquire in what, 
and to what extent this improvement has 
taken place. Mr. Dol|iA traversed the great 
northern division of Asia, by the homeward 
route, from east tu west, from Kamtchatka to 
St- Petersburgh. From Avatcha we find him 
proceeding by a difficult land journey to 
Ochotsk, thence to Yakutsk, Irkutsk, Tmnsk, 
and Tobolsk ; and the period of the journey is 
in the years 1812 and 1813. His residence in 
Cliina, an account of which occupies the latter 
half of the second volume, belongs to an earlier 
and a later date. But we shall confine our- 
selves to some extracts from the Siberian tour 
in our present number, reserving many curious 
particulars relating to the celestial empii*e for a 
second notice. 

Felons from Tobolsk and western Siberia, 
are transported to Kamtchatka. This is in- 
jurious to the simple and amiable habits of the 
natives, whose character may be gathered from 
the following extract : 



hospitality is excessive, and it is carried to an 
extreme amongst themselves that becomes ri- 
diculous. They pay one another visits, which 
last for a month or six ^\ 1 1 k:^, uu til LIlu mioiji "-i.^. 
host, finding his stock of jirnviiiioiu exhiiu^ied,; 
is forced to give a hint U\ \^ gue^t U> tuku hk 
departure. This bmarjaerpj by proaentiiic: t4> 
him at dinner a dish ooUud toikuodia, % ktn^l of 
olio, or hodga podge, ct^tiijitTfted of a huhjI'^t 
of meats, fish, and vcgietiittli^Sj all mixed loi^-i- 
ther, and very diificvit iu pr^nre* U u tUt^ 
dernier resort of the hiiisUt of the huuset Aii<J 
the moment this disb \$ sifrved up, Uie >ni^^th 
take the hint, and leav o lilm tUt follciwiitg day. 
without feeling in the Umi di^«atiBi^«d ^ th« 
proceeding being und<?rstood amcM^gnt them. 

** 1 ihotifM ^ fi^^ the iiHtivi>s of Kiitnt- 
chatka wert rather atupM ; but 1 woa found 
they were more timid tljiin dtiU, aad poBiebfted 



« At the back of the village rises the nuu 
jestic volcano Kloolchefsky, rearing his awful 
and flaming head a cort^derable distance above 
the clouds. This huge mountain towering to 
the skies, is a perfect cone, decreasing gradually 
from its enoiTuous base to the summit. KlooU 
^Ijt^fsky may perhaps be inferior to Etna in size, 
b^t it certainly surpaases it in beauty. The 
summit is Q^rna|{y corered with snow, and 
from the crater issues a volume of flame and 
samoke that streaks the sky for many miles. 
Sometimes quantities of fine ashes are thrown 
oat, which fall almost imperceptibly, and im- 
pregnate the atmo8))here, so as to be inhaled 
ill breathing. The inhabitants informed me, 
Ebti^thic^yavect the lungs, and produce a tickling 
ctnigh, and a 8^velling of the glands similar to 
that occacioued by suppression of perspiration. 
Wlien a pure flanw issues from the crater of 
Klootchefsky, it is seen at the Tigil and Aleu- 
ters coasts, at the distance of three hundred 
vertt*. I bought the Tallev of Sherrom very 



a good deal of that rjuickrmis and nmninj^ benutifol; bat here the sublime is so happily 



belonging to the Asiatics fentraUy. 
not discover a Kamtch<it<1aTe wt?ll uiitjl 



Von do 

hK has 

drunk a glass or two of wfttky.* Their re- 
marks are sometimes very clever, and exhibit 
good strong conunon sense. 

The first thing a traveller must do when he 
arrives at a Kamtchatdale house, is to treat the 
family with tea, of which they are excessively 
fond. 1 once iWf C^ Eamtchatdale drink eleven 
half pint l>oWffiiifi-|^ at a sitting; and he 
declared he cogvoiyi^ completed the dozen, 
had there beAli'mfeiqv^nough in the kettle ! 

They speak ^miif slowly, with rather 4n ef- 
feminate voice, making use of the simplest 
language, but almost always with good sense. 
When they do not wish to come to the point 
directhr, they convev their meaning by some 
curioutf allegory, havng relation to bears, dogs, 
fisliing, and hunting." 

It is curious to observe the old patriarchal 
custom of earning a wife, still flourishing in 
this remote quarter of the world. Though 
Captain Cochrane, as we recollect, was forto- 
nate enough to obtain % Kamtchatdale bride on 
easier terms. 

** I found, on conversing with the Toyune, 
that the Kamtcbatdales of Oukinsky coast 
liave adopted some of the customs and habits 
of their liorthem neighbouxB, the Karaikees. 
For instance ; riiould a young man fall in love 
with a girl, and that he is not rich enough to 
obtain her by any other means, he immedlmtely 
enslaves himself to her father as a servant for 
three, four, five, or ten years, according to 
agreement, before he is permitted to marry 
her. When the term agreed on expires, he is 
allowed to marry her, and live with the father- 
in-law as if he were his own son. During the 
time of his servitude, he lives on the smiles of 
his mistress, which ought to be very benignant 
to enable him to endure so long the frowns of 
an imperious master, who never spares him 
'frt)m the severest labour and fatigue. Our 
Toyune himself assured «ie he had served three 
years for his wife under a very hard master, and 
that nothing but the love he bore his intended 
bride could have made him support it !^' 

We cannot quit Kamtchatka without noticing 
a volcano with which our author makes us ac- 
quainted. A smile may intrude, when we find it 
compared to Etna, a ruder symptom supervenes 
when we find it renders Mr. JDobell poetical, 
but we bar the poetry, at least for the present 
« Watky is whiskey made of rye. 



hlended with the beautiful, that I gave the 
]jrcference to Klutchee, and nothing can exceed 
the majesty and grandeur of Klootchefsky. 
Thet. innabitants also informed me, that this 
voldfno had once thrown out a whitish clammy 
substance like honey, which stuck to the fin- 
gers, and was perfectly sweet to the taste, but 
disappeared about mid-day, when the sun sliono 
out blight and warm. From their description 
of this phenomenon, I am rather inclined to 
think it must have been what is called the 
honey dew, which has fallen in other parts of 
the world, particukwiy in the Carolinas and 
South America. I could not forbear request- 
ing the colonel to permit the boat to pass 
gently along without paddling, in order to feast 
my eyes on the magnificent scene before us. 
It is g^roatly to be regretted, that this sublime 
object is situated in such a remote comer of 
the globe. There are warm mineral springs 
oh Uie river Klutchee, which I afterwards 
visited.** 

As a fahr specimen of Mr. Dobell's travelling 
adventures, and of his manner of telling a story, 
we select the following passages; Uiere are 
many of a similar description throughout the 
work. 

As we had lost our way from the com- 
mencement, the Toyune came to me to hold a 
Q^Multation as to what was to be done. I told 
llim he was an inhabitant of the country, and 
must be the better judge, and I should leave it 
to him to decide. He said : < As it is impoa- 
sible to make a fire — if we remain here, and 
the poorga continues all night, w^e shall be 
frozen to death : we had therefore better keep 
mo\ang ; but don*t you give a dram to any one 
until I tell you ; for watky is not good at such 
a time. I have great coi&dence in my dogs, 
and if there is a reindeer on the plain, they 
will find him.* 

<* After this speech, he pushed on his dog8» to 
take what road they liked, first giving orders 
to the party to watch strictly each other, and 
not to separate on any account. To our sur- 
prize, the dogs, instead of taking what we 
imagined to be the road, turned off from the 
sea, and brought .the wind nearly on our badia. 
Although this alarmed many, who thought 
they were going wrong, they found it much 
more comfortable than to go against the sharp 
4bet that tore the skin from their faces. 

*< We continued travelling in this manner for 
upwards of two hours. The poorga raged with 
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redoubled iiuy; the clouds of sleet rolled like 
a dark smoke over the moor, and we were all 
so benumbed with cold that our teeth chattered 
in our heads. The sleet, drfTexi with such 
riolence, had got into onr clothes, and pene> 
trated even under our parkas, and into our 
baggage, wherever there was the smallest cre> 
lice. At lesgth, the Toyune*s dogs liegan to 
snufT the air. Dark limHy, and set out at full 
speed. It was like a shock of electricity. 
The rest of the dogs followed this example, 
and (Strained every nerve to keep pace with 
tbcm. Our hearts now beat high ; for we 
were sure the dogs smelt the reindeer, and 
this emotion had already infnsed a warmth 
through our veins, as we anticipatad the hap- 
piness of finding shelter from a dreadful stonp 
that threatened us with death. In about ten 
minutes more, we had the ineffable pleasure of 
finding ourselves near a large Karaikee Jourta, 
where we saw a fine fire busing ! 

" The Karaikees had all run out with their 
clubs and spears, to defend their reindeer from 
the dogs, which our drivers, benumbed as they 
were, could hardly keep from running on the 
herd that surrounded the Jourta. The- Karai- 
kees, who were to leeward of us, had Iheard 
the dogs for some time, and, anticbating our 
arrival, had already killed a fine fat buek ; and 
the women were skinning him when we arrived. 
It was some time before we could shake the 
snow and sleet from off us, and enjoy the 
comfort of shelter and a fine fire. I now ad- 
Dimistered a dram of watky (ije whiskey) to 
each, and the Toyune said, ** This is the time 
to drink a glass, for should it put us to sleep, 
there is no danger of being irtxEen before such 
a good fire.** The women togaged in skinning 
the deer soon finished their work, and then cut 
it up into several lai^e pieces, and put them 
into a large kettle to boil, which had been 
prepared for the purpose. 

** Our host was a fine hospitable old man, 
who possessed a herd of nearly three hundred 
sleek reindeer; and he seemed overjoyed to 
have us for guests. He made me sit down on 
some nice warm bear skins spread near the fire, 
which was in the centre of the Jourta. Be- 
hind me was a place apart, weU bmig and lined 
with deer skins, for me to sleep in. As soon 
as the deer was boiled, a lai^e wooden trough 
was placed befooe me, and into it were put the 
tongue, the heart, and one of the fattest peces 
of the reindeer, as well as the marrow that 
had been extracted from the bones whilst xap^» 
1 expressed my dislike to the latter in its raw 
state, and the old chief caused it to be boiled 
immediately : however, I ate of it raw after- 
wards, and foiftod it well flavoured. Our host 
made signs to me to commence ; but I would 
not, unUl I got my interpreter to teU him that 
I expected the Toyunes and himself to. join 
me, for he had placed enough before me for 
half a dozen persons. They accepted my in- 
ritation, and I treated them with watky, and 
biscuit made of rye bread. The host took 
nothing but bread and watky during the din- 
ner. He drank five or six glasses, which I 
thought would have made him drunk; but 
they se^ed not to affect liim in the least, and 
he drank two more after dinner without being 
intoxicated !** 

We purpose accompanying our author to the 
confines of Russia proper, and paying a brief 
visit with him to the inhabitants of the ce- 
lestial empire, in our next publication. 
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SECOND NOTICE. 

In our late review of thb work, we gave the 
author the high praise of describing with mi- 
nute and gmphic accuracy whatever is cogni- 
sable by the external senses. As the book is 
still but a few days published, and has not 
yet reached any other literary periodical, we 
willingiv avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
confirming our views, and amusing our readers, 
by i^resenting them with the following descrip- 
tion of the commencement oi 

A PARTY fight: 
Ere the quarrel commenced, you might see- , 
M dark and hateful glare scowlicg from tba 
countenanoes of tlu' two parti^ ^.^7 viewed 
and approach^ eadh other in tlH|sireet-^the eye 
was set in de^ly animos^, jind the face 
marked witii on ireful paleness occasioned at 
once by revenge and apprehension. Groups 
were silently hurrying with an eager and ener- 
getic step to their places of rendessvous, grasp- 
ing their weapons more doeely, or grinding 
their teeth in the impatience of their fiiry. — 
The veterans on each side were surrounded by 
their respective followemb anxious to act under 
their direction ; and thi very boys seemed to 
be animated with a martial spirit, much more { 
eager than that of those nh^psdjrrntrr expe- 
rience in party quarrels. JS( Tlman's public 
house was the head- quari«MEpf^ml3ring point 
of the Kibbomnen — the Ont^gSvuen assembled 
in that of Joe Sherlock, -the master of an 
Orange lodge. ' About six o'clock, the crowd 
in the street began gradually to fall off to the 
opposite ends of the town^-the Roman Ca- 
tholics towards the north, and the Protestants 
towards the south. Cvsqu's iKondow, from 
which X was observing -their motions, was 
exactly half way between them, so IknAi I had 
a distinct view of both. At t^ moment, I 
noticed Denis Kelly coming forward froln the 
closely coodeosed mass formed by the Ribbon- 
men : he advanced, with his cravat off, to the 
middle of the vacant space between the par- 
tiea» holding a fine oak cudgel iu his hand. Ho 
then stopped, and addressing the Orangemen, 
said, * Where's *VC)geance and his crew now? 
Is there any single Orange viUfun among you 
tliat dare come down and meet me here, like a 
? Is John Grimes there ? for if he is, 
before we begin to take you of a face — to hunt 
you altogether out of the town, ye Orange 
illains — I would bo glad that he'd step down 
to Denis Kelly here* for two or three minutes ; 
rU not keep turn longer.' 

** There was now a stir and a muranr among 
the Orangemen, as if a rush was about to take 
place towards Denis ; but Grimes, whom I 
saw endeavouring to curb them i% left the 
crowd, and advanced towards him. At this 
moment, an instinctive movement among both 
masses took place ; so that when Grimes had 
come within a few yards of Kelly, both crowds 
were within two or three perches of them. — 
Kelly was sianding, apparently 'off his guard, 
with one hand thrust carelessly in the breast of 
his \vaistcoat, and the cudgel in the other ; but 
his eye was fixed calmly upon Grimes as he ap- 
proached. They were both powerful, fine men 
— ^brawney, vigorous, and active. Grimes had 
some\^hat the advantage of the other in height ; 
he also fought with hb left hand, from wnich 
circumstance he was nicknamed KiUhogue, — 



He was a man of a dark, stem-looking coun- 
tenance ; and the tones of his voice were deep, 
sullen, and of appalling strength. As they 
approached each other, the windows on each side 
of the street were crowded; but there was not 
a breath to be heard in any direction, nor from 
either party. As for mys^f, my heart palpitated 
with anxiety. What they might have felt I 
do not know ; but they must have also expe- 
rienced considerable apprehension ; for as they 
were both the champions of their respective 
parties, and had never before met in single en- 
counter, their characters depended on the issue 
of the contest ♦ Well, Grimes, said Denis, 

* sure I've often wished for this siame meetin* 
man, betune myself and you; I have what 
you're goin' to get in for you tiii^ long time : 
tipt you'll get it now, avick, plase God * 

* It was not to scold I came, you popish, ribly 
rascal', replied Grimes, < but to give you what 

you're long .* Ere the word had been out 

of hb Biouth, however, Kelly sprung over to 
him ; and making a feint, as if he intended 
to lay the stick on his ribs, he swung it past 
without touching him, and bringing it round 
his own head like lightning, made it tell with a 
powerful backstroke right on Grimes's temple, 
and in an instant his own face was sprinkled 
with the blood whioh sprung from the wound : 
Grimes staggered fon^'ard towards his antago- 
nist, seeing which, Kelly sprung back, and was 
again me^tilg him yntk full force, when 
Grimes, turning a iHle, clutched Kelly's stick 
in his right hand, and being left-handed himself, 
ere the other could wrench the cudgel from him, 
he gave him a terrible blow upon the back part 

of the head, which laid Kelly in the dust 

There was now a deafening shout from the 
Orange party, and Grimes stood until Kelly 
should be in the aet of rising, ready then to 
give kim another blow. The coolness and 
gt iw wil ship of Kelly, however, were here very 
remarkable ; for, when he was just getting to 
his feet, * look at your party coming down up- 
on me,' he exclaimed to Grimes, who turned 
round to order them back, and, in the interim, 
Kelly was upon his legs. I was now surprised 
at the coolness of both men ; for Grimes was 
by no means inflated with the bobterous tri- 
umph of his party — nor did Denb get into a 
blind raffe on being knocked down. They now 
approached again, their eves kindled into savage 
fury, tamed down into the wariness of experi^ 
enced combatants ; for a short time they stood 
eyeing each other, as if calculating upon the 
contingent advantages of attack or defence. 
Thb was a moment «f anreat interest ; for, as 
their huge and powerfw frames stood out in 
opposition, strung and dilated by the impulse 
of passion and the energy of contest, no judg- 
ment, however experienced, could venture to 
anticipate the result of the battle, or name the 
person likely to be victorious. Indeed it was 
surprising how the natural sagacity of these 
men threw their attitudes and movements into 
scientific form and elegance. Kelly raised hb 
cudgel* and placed it transversely in the air, 
between himself and hb opponent ; Grrimes 
instantly placed hb against it — ^both weapons 
thus forming a cross— whilst the men them- 
selves stood foot opposite to foot, calm and coU 
lected. Nothing could be finer than their pix>. 
portions, nor superior to their respective atti- 
tudes — their broad chests were in a line — their 
thick, well-set necks, laid a little back, as were 
their bodies— without, however, losing their 
I balance— and their fierce^ bat calm features. 
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erimly, but placidly acowliojr at each otker> 
uke men who were prepared tor the onset. 

" At lengfth, Kelly made an attempt to re- 
peat his former feint with variations; for, 
whereas he bad sent the first blow to Grimes's 
right temple, he took measures now to reach 
the left : his action was rapid, but equally quick 
was the eye of his antagonist, whose cud- 
gel was up in ready guard to meet the blow — 
it met it ; and with such surprizing power was 
it sent and opposed, that both cudgels, on 
meeting, bent across each other into curves. 
An involuntary huzzn followed this from their 
respective parties — not so much on accotmt of 
the skill displayed by the combatants, as in ad- 
miration of their cudgels, and of the judgment 
with which they must have been selected ; in. 
fact, it was the staves, rather than the meB^ 
that were praised ; and certainly the former 
did their duty. In a tnoment thisir shillelaghs 
were across each other once more, and the men 
resomed their former attitades ; Ibeir savage 
deternunation, -their kindled eyes, the blood 
which disfigured tho face of Grimes, and be- 
grimmod i^ the countenance of his aatago- 
■ist, into • deeper expression of ferocity, occa- 
sioned many a cowardly heart to shrink from 
the sight There they stood, gory and stem, 
ready for the next onset ; it wai» made first by 
Grimes, who tried to practise on Kelly the 
feint which Kelly had before practised on him. 
Denis, after hb usual manner, caught the blow 
in his open hand, and ilmilied the staff, with 
an intention of holding it until he Blight visit 
Grimes — now apparently unguarded-^with a 
levelling blow ; but Grimes's c^ort to wrest the 
cudgel from his grasp, drew all Kellyli strength 
to that quarter, and prevented fahn from avail- 
ing himself of the other's defenceless attitude. 
A trial of muscular power now ensued, and 
their en<>rmouB bodily strength was exhibited 
in the stiff tug for victory. Kelly*B aMMK 
now prevailed ; for while Grimes pulled 
agaiast him with aU his cdlected vigoor, the 
f<nrmer suddenly let go his hold, and the latter 
having lost his balance, staggered back i ligii- 
ning could not be more quick than the action of 
K^y, as, with tremendous force, his cudgel 
rung on the unprotected bead of Grimes, who 
- fell, or rather was shot to the ground, as if 
some superior power had dashed him against it; 
and there ha lay for a short time, quivering 
imder the blow he had received. 

« A peal of triumidi now arose from Kelly's 
party; bat KtfUy himself, pladflg his arms 
a-kimbo, stood calmly over hb enemy, await- 
m^ hb return ta thd«i«|M. For neaiiy five 
minutes he stood in this linitade, during which 
time Grimes did noiialir; at length, K^y 
stooped a little, and peering closely at him, ex- 
claimed — * Why, then, b it acting yoa are ? 
any how, I wouldn't put it past you, yov cun- 
nkig vagabons ; 'tb lying to take breath he is 
—get vipf man; I'd scorn to touch yoa till 
yoaVe on yer legs ; not all as one, f^ sure it's 
younelf would show me no suoh forbearance — 
1^ with you, man alive, I've none of 3^ar asm 
thrachcry hi mat I'll not rue my codgel tIB 
you're oo your guard.* 

^ M There was an expression of disdain mingled 
with a glow of honest, manly generosity, on 
has eountenaiise, as hs qwke, whachmade him 
at ones the firvonrite witii such spectators as 
wsre not connected with either of the parties. 
Grimes rose^ and it was evident that Kelly's 
generosity had deepened hb resentmevt more 
thMi the Uow which had sent hj» so rapidly 



to the ground; however, he was still cool> but 
hb brows knit, his eyes fiashed with doable 
fierceness, and hb complexion settled into a dark 
blue shade, which gave to hb whole visage an 
expression fearfully ferocious. Kelly hailed 
this as the first appearance of passion ; hbbrow 
expanded as the other approached^^^ad a dash 
of confidence, if not of triumph, softened in 
some degree, the sternness of hb features. ' 
** With caution they encounter agsn, each 
collected for a ^ing, their eyes gienning at 
each other like tigers. Grimes oHde • motion 
aa if he would have struck Kelly with hb fist ; 
and, as the latter threw up hit iiril against 
the blow, he received a strolte froa G i '"' *'** 



cudgel in thd under part of the light am 
thb had been directcnl at hiseUbow« with 
intention of asndering the am povtriess; it 
fell shorty- hlimer, yet woe snAMit to relax 
the gnm whlck Kelly held of hb mapon. 
Had Keller been n novice, OrinMsH stt^agem 
alone would havs soon ran^nished him : hb 
address, howevHv was fully equal to that of hb 
antagonist. The staff dropped instantly frem bin 
grasp, but a stout thong df black polished- Wn- 
ther, with a shining tass^ at tiie end ef it, 
had bound it securely to hb massive wrist; the 
cudgel, therefore, only dangled firom hb arm, 
and did not, as the other expected, fall to the 
Iprouad, or put Denb to the necessity of stoop- 
ing for it — Grimes*8 object being to have struck 
him in that iiUJMi, 

« A flash of ii%nation noiTishet from 
Ke%'s eye, «i4«itk the speed ef ii^ttthig, 
he sprung withhi OHnies*s wefl^on,4etermined 
to wrest it from him. The grap}4e that ensued 
was gigantic. In a moment Grimes's staff was 
parafiei with the horizon between them, 
chitched in Che powerful grasp of both. They 
stood exactly ojEposite, and rather close te each 
other; their arms jMmetimes stretched out 
stiff and at full lea^ra; a^^ ^ntracted, until 
their face^glowing and disllliHed by the energy 
of ll» contest, wsfv 
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. wsff ' dinaii almost together.--^ 
Sometimes, th».pae«rftag t^rength af 
would rabe the staff ii lkm ^ j and wJh i 
developed p0«rer up hr a perpendyaW position ; 
again the t e t ti on of oj^KMing strength would 
strain it back, and sway the weighty frame of 
the antagonist, crouched and set into desperate 
resistance, along with it, wiBst the hard peb- 
bles under tfaenr feet were crambled into po«^ 
der, and the very street itself furrowed into 
gravel by tiie shock of their opposing strong^ 
Indeed, se weU matdhed a paar never met in 
contest ; thenr s^ngth, the^ wind, their acti- 
lity, and their natwal science ap]a«ared to be 
perfectly equaL At kHgth, by a tremendous 
effort, KelJy got tiie staff t w i s tod nearly out of 
Grimes s hand, and. a short shout, hUf encou- 
ragement, half indignation, came from Grhnes'b 
party : this, added shune to hb other passions, 
and threw an impulse of almost superhuman 
strength into bun : he recovered hb advantage, 
but notiiing more ; they twisted^^they heaved 
their neat frames against each other—they 
straggled^-their action became rapid — they 
swayed each other, thb way and tfasii thrir 
eyes Mhe fire— their teeth locked, and their 
nesMnls di lnto A Sometimes they twined about 
each other like serpents, and twirled round 
with snchr rapidity, that it was impossible to 
distiDguish tfcem— sometimes, when a pull of 
more than ordinary power took place, they 
seemed to ohng together abnost without motion, 
bendmg down until ikek heads nem4y touched 
the gronnd, thehr enwlmig joints seeraiBg to 



stretch by the effort, and the muscles of their 
limbs standing out from the flesh, strong into 
amaxing tension. 

« In thb attitude were they, when Denis, 
with the eys q( a hawlc, spied a disadvantage 
in Grimes's position ; he wheeled round, 
placed hb broad shoulder against the shaggy 
breast of the oth^, and, giving hini wliat is 
called * an inside crcfok,* stxained him, despite 
of every effort, cyinttl he fairly got him on hb . 
shoulder, and off the point of resistance — 
There was a cry of alarm from the windows, 
particularly fraQs the females, as Grimes's 
l)ody was swung over Kelly's shoulder, until 
it came down in a crash upon the hard gravel of 
Jhd stMet,'whibt Denb stood in triumph, with 
ni^ hii enemy's staff in hb hand. A loud huzza fol- 
lowed this from |kU present except the Orange- 
men, who stood bristling with fury and shame 
for the temporary defeat of their champion. 

" Denis again had his enemy at hb mercy ; 
hot he seemed to use hb advantage ungene- 
rously ; he went over, and placii^ the staff in 
hb hands — for the other had cot to hb legs — 
retrograded to hb placs, and desired Gnmes 
to detMd Jnmself. 

•'^mar considerable iptnceuTering on both 
sides, Tliob, who now appeared to be the more 
active of the two combatants, got an open at 
his aatM^onist^ and, by a powerful blow upon 
Grimes? ear, tsiit Mm to the ground vrith 
yai0Stifoitt9. ' 1 never saw such a blow given 
bynionltt s the end of the cudgel came exactly 
upcto the ear, and as Grimes went down, the 
blood spurted out of hb mouth and nostiib ; 
he then kicked convulsively several times as he 
lay upon the ground, and that moment I really 
thought he would fiave never breathed more. 
The shout was again raised by the Ribbonmen, 
who threw up their hats, and bounded from the 
ritmnd with the most vehement exultation. 
Jwth parties then waited to give Grimes time 
to rise and renew the battle ; but he seemed 
m 'lb c^ y contented to remain wh^re he was ; 
pft thiis appeared no signs of life dr motion in 
nim. « Have you got your gruei, boy ?' sniJ 
Kelly, going over to where he lay ; — * Well, 
you met Denb Kolly, at last, didn't you ? and 
there you lie; but, plase God, the most of 
your sort will soon lie in the same state.* ** 

NOTICES OFi^KS. 

7%e Soared Harp. — Leckie, Dublin. 
Tflii b a new and much enlarged edition of a 
nice little volume of poetry, on sacred themes ; 
the sdkction, made from the works of the most 
approved English authors, reflects great credit 
upon the compiler ; and althou^ many of the 
piecesare well known to the world, there are also 
others of no inferior merit, which have not, so 
far «r we know, been so favourably presented 
to notice before. The whole volume b exdu- 
eirely Irish in all its mechanical detafls, even 
to th*engraved head of bishop Ueber, iK^iirb 
ornaments the title ; and we feel hiq>py in re- 
commending it as a very pretty and appro|iriate 
present for tho season. 



r^tson.— 



Tke Devits Walk — By Professor! 

Marsh and B4Qller, 24mo. 
The real authorship of the Devil's WtSk^ is 
stiU a moot point, and scarcely worth dispnti^. 
Thb edition b flhistrated with comical caricfr- 
ture wood-cuts, by R. Croflofaank. Hm ^e- 
nesses of the rst-catching miitistier, and iht 
viper-killing lawyer, are excellent. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The Qmtrterbf Review, No. 84.— London, 
Murray, March, 1880. 

The deliffbtftit article of the present Number, 
is decidedly the life of Sir Stamford Raffles, by 
bU Widow. It contains a miUiou ot things to 
remind us of Heber and kii widow, and what 
association can be more delightftil. We would 
have every body read Lady Ruffle's admirable 
book ; they cannot fail to be pleased and made 
Utter. 

Next to it comes Ren6 Cailli^'s visij^ to 
Tiinhuttoo. We take some small grains of 



croJlt to ourselves, for havin^^een the first. 



and for a considerable time Sie only Jou: 
li^ts in Europe, who set this man's book \x 
its proper footing. We said that without pi^* 
ttndTog to decide, with certainty, whether 
(^aillie had reached Timbuctoo or not, we 
could place little confidence in a man, who on 
his ©wn shewing was capable of deHberate and 
circumstantial mlsehood, on the moit solemn 
and important of all subjects ; and then we 
proceeded to shew internal grounds of doubt. 
The Quarterly we are happy to obeeitli^ngs 
its heavy artmery to bear upon nre^M% the 
same points at which we had levelleiSi our little 
gun. Beginning with the Initial lie just men- 
tioned, the reviewer proceedt to shew, that 
divers constellations and stat^ of tW tttpear- 
ance of which ibis benighted FrdBCim^^[tves 
a flowery and poetical account, wlfi' neces- 
sarily out of siffht at the time of his vision, and 
concludes as follows :— «< We shall offer no 
ojpinion whether M. Cailli^ did, or did not, reach 
Timbuctoo — that ouestion we are willing to 
leave the critics of raris to decide ; but we do 
not hesitate to say, that for any information he 
has brought back, as to the geography of central 
Alrica, or the course of the Joliba, he mk^ 
just as Well have staid at home.*' ""^^ 

Hardy's Travels in Mexico is a vfinr amu- 
sing paper. Titles of Honor in I>ttDe^M0 
England — Insanity, Steam Carriages^%e C^ 
rency question, and Sir Henry Parnell'g boi5k 
on I«lnance, are the remaining subjects. In all 
eight articles, as they wy in inroices and bills 
of lading. 



did not think the roan had so much in him at 
this time of day, and though he sometimes de- 
generates into abuse, and calls names instead of 
using arguments, we can forgive much to the 
warmth of one engaged in defendmg an inno- 
cent and most injured woman. We subjoin a 
few brief extracts : 

<«'You speak, Mr. Moore, against Lord 
Byron's censurers in a tone of indignation 
which k perfectly lawful to\vardi calumnious 
traduo0i% but which win not terrify me, or any 
other flitB mi courage, who is no calumniator, 
from mtltfring his mind freely with i-egard to 
this- fart ■^: ^Mir hero's conduct. 1 think 
ynm wliole ih/Mtry about the unmarriageable- 
•MViof. gflBtua. & twaddling little hint for a 
iliiMbtte yoarself, and a theory refuted bv , 
Abe wv^doi lif«a of Scott v&k Flaxman. 'l\i 
questnuv yov |il«k»iiiphy mmmsam^ that all 
that ia; noUo in Byron's pobtry ivvi incon- 
sifltentiwidb tte^pOMibility ef lua beMjt devoted 
to a pure and Vod woroaa^^^and I repudiate 
your monditv fov canting too complacently 
about « the Ibvk of his imagination,** and the 
vawttled fever of his passions being any ex- 
cuses for hit pkinting the tic douloureux of 
domestic suffenng in a meek woman's bosom." 



"p^Sr^ 



The New MomA^g Mt^azine for April — Lon- 
don, Colbum and ^entley. 

This Number of the New Monthly contun* 
an article entitled, « Notices of the lifii, bf 
Lord Byron, by Mr. Moore, and remarks on 
those notices by Lady Byron," this is «%wm1, 
T. C and we need not iaferm oar readers 
that these initials stand for Thomas Campbell, 
Editor, nominal or real, of tlie aforesaid Ma* 
gazine. Our own review of Moore's Byron, 
(by the bye we sat up all night to remk the 
book, and write the notice, after a hardiby*s 
travail in other matters,) we remember raised a 
storm of surprise and indignation at tht time ; 
bat we have ' won the wise who frowned he- 
ion, to smile at hM(^* md all men now are 
coming round to our <^inion ; the substance of 
which IMS, that if what people say in general 
about *Pbias be true, it follows that men of 
genius are fit only for the gallotiB; a creed in 
which we do not believe. Mvw. Campbell has 
taken up the cudgels in defence of truth and 
doceiury and honor,^ against the sickening 
twaddle about the waywardness of genlvs, and 
the unfitness of Lculv Byron's wan unwaiming 
spirit to manage such a mind as Byron's. We 



** You said, Mr. Moore, that Lady B3rron 
was unsuitable to her j^ocd' the word is cun- 
ningly insidious, «nd dii^r moan as much or as 
little as may suit your eoVMtience. But it 
she was unsuitable, I-Tonqu'lc ^t it tells idl 
the urane aganst L0tAWfmm I have not 
read it in yoiir book^ fblr\I halt to wnde 
through it ; but they tell me, that you have 
not only warily depreciated Lady Byiron, but 
that you have described a lady that would have 
suited hira. If this be true, ^is ^e unldndest 
cut of all — to hold up a fioni description of a 
woman suitable to kMd Byron, as if in 
mockery over HisibrlorMower of Virtue, that 
was drooping in tile solitude of se4K)w. But 
1 trust there is jio tmk pissage in your^««k. 
■%meij yon must b^ifcusoMa^f your w«toan, 
with hxtrimrhie iotm Utbout ker, who would 
kavt suited imrd Byrort,^ to bo m 1— ^inary a 
being as the woman without'* head. — A 
wMmn to suit Lord Byron ! ! U-Poo ! poo ! 
L could paint to you the woman that conld 
have wuUjtiiedWtK^ if I had net bargained to 
say as little as possible against him. 

:** If Lady Byron was not suitable to Lord 
Byron, so much the worse for his Lordship ; 
let roe tell feu, Mr. 'Moore, that neither 
ycHor poetry,' nor Lord Byron "i^ nor all our 
poetry pu* together, ever delineated a more in- 
teresting being than dkui woroan whom you 
have so coldly tiNated. This was not kicking 
the deaA !lion, hut wounding the shorn lamb^ 
who was- dwd y bleeding and shorn even unto 
the quick. I know that, collectively q>eaking, 
the world is in Lady Byron's favour ; but it is 
coldly fevovrable,.and yon have not warmed its 
breath. Time, however, cures every thing, 
and even your book, Afr. Moore, may be the 
means of Lady Byron's character being bettei* 
appredaltd.'' 



l>f for 



We are sincerely sorry to annonnce the dis- 
continuance, of the XfCmdoD Foreign Literary 
Gazette. There was a great deal of learning, 
indnstry> and ability displayed in the Numbers 
that appeared, and we sympathise with the 
regret expressed in the following extract, from 
the ferewell notice contained in the last: 

« Wiil^ this Nwnbor we conclude the first* 



and, we regret to add, the last quarter of this 
publication. We entered into it in the belief^ 



that a desire to possess a speedy acquaintance 
with Foreign Literature and Science, M'as so 
prevalent in England, that a work of this 
kind would be encouraged to such an extent, as 
to remunerate the very great labour and ex- 
nense that must be iucuiTed in carrying it ou. 
But so far as we can judge from our short ex- 
periment, we were at least partially mistaken 
in our opinion. It is true, that the journal 
has met, both with liberal support and most 
fiatteriug testimouies of approbation; but the 
former has not been suificieut to induce us, on 
a rational view of the case, to proceed farther 
with the design." 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



THEOLOGY. 
** If men were wise," says the Duke di L^vis, 
'< they would spend the greater part of their 
time in the study of religion and medicine," 
and however iMea may difier irom his Grace in 
our day, religion must continue their princi- 
pal concern ; most men indeed, even now, ad- 
mit it to be ** the one thing needful," with an 
unprofitable sigh, while a chosen few, in all 
peisuasions, make it their hope and their glory, 
their delight, and the lamp to guide their foot- 
steps thiough the intricate mazes of things, and 
the busy crowd of. people, which would jostie 
tbem aside from its pursuit We do not mean 
to raise our feeble voice to plead the cause of 
that which ought to want no recommendation 
from a mortal to his fellow men, and which 
finds so many excellent advocates among tlui 
highly gifted and the good, but to speak a little 
on the humbler effects of religion on ronndane 
matters. The difference existing between Pro- 
tsMnntism and Roman Catholicism, first presents 
itself to the view as the most striking of these ; 
for owing to the exclusive nature of the latter, 
it will not coalesce with any of the various 
forms of the former, notwithstanding the nearer 
approach of solne of them in doctrine or in 
discipline. With Roman Catholics, this is ft 
subject of glory. Bossuet acknowledges tho 
accusation of intolerance, but ascribes it to the 
heliness of the church, which will not enter 
into any compromise witk vheresy. We Pro- 
testants call it bigotry, yet, we would surely 
be as reluctant to port with, or to modify any 
doctrine w« believe to be true, as the others* 
The two churches seen to harmonize better 
in Germany^than asf wl^re else ; there, in the 
very cradle of tho refiovmation, priests have 
been seen to assist at its centenary commemo- 
ration, and assign for a reason, that Luther 
did tibeir church gf>od as well as harm, by pu- 
rifying it in point of morals, which even they 
are constrained to acknowledge^ _ was very 
much wanted among the German clergy.— 
This hue morality of the umreformed clergy, 
promoted Protestantism more than all the ab- 
■ t wi Lt arguments that could be employed^ ^for 
lo the pofMT, the vexatious tyranny of their 
jmnce-bishc^fM^ and the scandaloiis lives <^f many 
of the secular,, but much more of the regular 
clergy, were arguments daily and bourly felt 
and groaned under* There were few. of the 
nobiUty who had not feuds with the higher 
ecclesiastics, and therefore, they let no oppor- 
tunity escape to humble and even to crush 
them; so that when Luther appeared^ h« 
found men's minds as inflanaahle as tiie dtj 
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ffrass, which only wanted such a firebrand, (so may say, in like manner, <* he is a truly aposto- 
Ee called himself,) to spread a conflagration j lical christian,** and that the fiend of party or 



which burnt up not only weeds and stubble, 
but, unfortunately, also the verdant meadows 
and the golden com fields, in its desolating pas- 
sage, so inevitably is evil mixed with good, in 
every great and mi^ifhty change, even of the most 
salutary nature. Then were men*8 minds ir- 
ritated against each other ; the brother forgot 
the tie of nature which connected him to his 
brother, to take his part in the mad strife 
which continued for so many years to desolate 
Germany, and made all good learning retro- 
grade. But by degrees the wound was healed ; 
the chanties of life sprang up again ; men no 
longer hated one another for speculative differ- 
ences of the same religion, which commands 
them all, as its fiindamental law, to love each 
his neighbour. And you — if you have been 
uncharitable, look to the Jew's neighbour, the 
Samaritan, his natural enemy, as some of our 
political wise men would call him, and find out 
if you can, as great a difference between any 
two persuasions of Christians. The solid, deep- 
thinking minds of the Germans, soon disco- 
vered this excellent and evident truth, and by 



polemical spirit, may never more usurp the 
place of that pure Catholic Christianity, which 
is evinced in love to God and to all mankind ! 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Purls, April & 
At the last sitting of the Academy of Scien- 
ces, a curious paper entitled " Gmerid Con- 
siderations on Animals at different .Geological 
Periods,*" was read by M. Boub^ The vathor 
of this paper supposes inn wW tW kuIiIuu- ui»- 
seminated in the present rhiv <jv(>r the mirfiic« 
of the globe, in nvers, liiki^A, and oth^rr fresh 
waters, had a marine oriirici, at rid that they ^^ tre 
scattered liyiiif genera] imiptlon of the u-^ttrs, 
which appetfs to have luEpptacd long afler the 
formation of ehalk. TtHj^*-, snys thu atitbor, 
which were able to live in wat«r gradually more 
fresh, which was substituted for sea water, 
which of itself had become less salt, from its 
being spread over the land, continued to pro- 
but they have undergone important 



pagate; - -. 

degrees it has been more and more acted upon, ' modifications, determined by those which the 
and with still better success. We would refer \ elements in which they had lived, had experi- 
particularly to three worthy ecclesiastics of the ' enced. This paper excited a good deal of in- 
last century, Zolikofer, Teller, and Jerusalem, tercst, but I do not tl|ink many of the acade- 
The former is undoubtedly one of the most ' micians were convinced Vy the arguments which 
delightful oi writers. His works are sermons, ' were used by the author in sinport of his 
in which reign the purest morality and most position. 

enlightened philosophy ; they are chiefly of a I Several superb pieces of native maihle have 
practical nature. The second also wrote ser- just arrived in Paris, and have been deposited 
mons, but has been particularly [useful in his at the Louvre. ^ They were discovered in the 
remarks on Luther*s translation of the Bible, ' quarries of M. Galiffet, near Aix, and for 
which he illustrates in an admirable manner. ' beauty and hardness are equal to the finest 
The last mentioned, the father of the unfortu- 1 specimens of foreign marble, 
nate young man whose fate served as the It is highly creditable to the French cha^ ^ 

foundation to the story of Wertlier, has made racter, that in the {Mvinces encouragement is was lost at the last meetmg; there being only 
himself illustrious, by his Considerations on the nven to the arts, ai^Well as in the capitaL — 49 members for it, and £6 against it. The 
Principal Truths of Religion ; a work which The acadeny at Toulouse has for years past dining business is to commence next week, 
from its extreme simplicity, makes one drink paid the expenses of (bur or five natives ofj VEL Murray has just printed another number 
in deep draughts of divine knowledge almost Toulouse, as stiftlents of ifip academy at Roms^ ' of fhe Family Library. He goes to press with 



deemed it our duty to cancel them, in < revisbg 
the proofs.* We trust our highly valued Pari- 
sian correspondent will concur with us in the 
propriety of this determination ; though there 
is nothing in hit' selections that could possibly 
injure public morals, there is perhaps much 
tliat a parent would feel it very painful to read 
aloud to his children, and this we deem a fair 
criterion in such matters. — Ed.] 

London, April 6, 183a 

There is little new in the literary world 

A few words will tell all The Foreign Lite- 
raiy Gazette, a weekly periodical, which was 
started in January last by Mr. Jerdan, Messra. 
Longman, Messrs. Colbum and Bentley, and, 
I beOeve, Mr. Murray, has been discontinued ; 
BOt so much, I understand, on account of want 
of success, as from some differences among the 
proprietors. Indeed, with such publishers as 
Longman and Colbum, it was not possible that 

the work could be altogether unsuccessfiil 

Perhaps, however, it was unvrise in the ^t 
instance to commence it, as it must have inter- 
fered, in some way, with the London Literary 
Gazette, which has the same proprietors. 

Some Bttle interest has been excited by an 
announeement, that some papers of the lede 
Mr. Sheridan have been discovered among the 
waste paper of a butter shop. A Sunday 
paper is relailSQg them out to the public, 
and poAy them off as authentic The 
baity h/amewm, does not take, as it has been 
ascertained that a gentleman who had an inti- 
mate connexion with the *< Shakspeare papers,'* 
respecting which so much was said a few years 
ago, tis also connected with this Sunday paper. 
The difference among the members of the 
Literary Union Club are in a fair train for ad- 
justment Tlie proposal for introducing cards 



unconsciously. 

No English theologian is ignorant of the 
perspicuous and critical Mosheim ; his history 



and report spiaks hifhlf' of their success. — ' 15^000 copies. 
Within the hut few Says, several pictures of 
their own painting have been received at Tou- 



holds the very first rank among Protestants, as louse, from Rome ; they are said to be exqui- 

A general history of Christianity, and surely sitely done. 

none inculcated liberality more strenuously than | Among the curious speculations of the pre- 



ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTION. 
The second exhibition of works of the old 
masters will, we believe, befj^ed in the gal- 
lery of this valuable Instit«tlo&» early next week. 



he. Michaelis is also known among biblical sent day, is the follo\%nng : — A merchant of We have ahready been favoared with a private 
students, in the excellent translation of bishop Toulouse, whose vessel has been chartered ^ ¥iew, and were happy to perceive that tbe 
Marsh, whose notes have been jD^translated, the French Government, to carry stores for pfiaCnt even exceeds the last exhibition in va- 
andjoinedto the German editions* df his works, the use of the expedition against Algiers, has'riety and general^ excellence. Want of space 
With him begins the tjerproach of ra/ibaaftsm, 'fitted up the cabins as a restaurant, and es-' prevents us for the present from going into any- 
ascribed to the Genftak'dfYines, of which now tablished a kitchen. Every comfort nnd luxury | detaflsi but we are happy to congratulate the 
RosenmUller, Eichhom', and other learned men have been provided for the use of persons who lovers of the Fine Arts in Dublin, on the rich 
have been accused : we apprehend that in some! may frequent his floating restaurant, which | treat that is in store for them, 
instances their opinions have been exaggerated, will be kept at such a distance from land, as to 
but they certainly verge very closely upon be perfectly safe, and several yousf dandies of 
scepticism. Notwithstanding this, we think Toulouse intend to go in this vessel to <* enjoy 
that for more than one reason, the study of the sight** 

German divinity is profitable to English { The Italian theatre is closed; but twenty- 
divines, who would not be ready to be blown four representations of German Operas are 
about by « every wind of doctrine,** and we ' announced. As the troupe is excellent, good 
know that it is a subject upon which some success is anticipated. Miss Smithson has ar- 
of the ablest and most orthodox of our clergy rived here, but she has not yet made her de- 
are deeply read. Among Roman Cathone'but. 

divines, the most eminent is undoubtedly I The ** Memoires inedites ** of Madame de 
Tabu, whose introduction to the Testaments is Pompadour continue to excite great interest 
a treatise of great learning and enlarged views ; in Paris. The following extracts from it, will 
indeed an excellent Protestant clergyman of enable you to form a pretty correct estimate of 
our acquaintance, was extremely surprised to the character of Louis X V. 
hear, iJiter having read his works, that he was ' [These extracts are certainly very curious 
an Austrian bishop. We pray that foreigners, \ and piquante, but as our taste happens to be 
)Dn reading the writings of our Irish bishops, somewhat fastidious on these subjects, we have 



PHRENOLOGY. 
Di. Spurzheim commenced a course of Lec- 
ture on this 8uij»ject in the Theatre of the 
Dublin Institution, on Thursday last We 
shall flot hazard any opinion on the truth or 
error of his opinions, till we have heard him 
further, but in the meanwhile we may assure 
our readers that the Doctor is evidently an ahle 
and philosophical physiologist, who^^hether 
mistaken in his peculiar views or not, conveys 
a great deal of valuable and agreeable informa- 
tion in his Lectures, to the first and second of 
which we have listened with much internet. 
By the bye, are any of our readers aware Uiat 
plurenology is a very ancient study in Ireland ? 
We shall prove thu to their satisfaction here- 
afier. 
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IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

A Tery curious andent metal figure, of which 
Ibe annexed cut is an exact representation, in a 
reduced size, has been recenttj found in the 
bog of Ballykerogue, county of Waterford, 
and b at present deposited in the interesting 
museum of Mr. Anthony, of Pilltown, in the 
same county. It is in hiffh, or rather three- 
quarter, relief, having a flat or mural back, 
and measures nine inches in height, and seven 
in breadth at the base : the weight is sixteen 
pounds. The part of the bog in which it was 
discovered, had not been cut before, within the 
memory of man. 




THE DRAMA, 



WbBNEB OSMYN. 

Macready*8 engagement terminated on Satur- 
day evening; and we may say, without in- 
tending to be very poetical, that one of the 
brightest of the stars which gilded our western 



leuheim ; and in the last act, we seldom re- 
collect to have heard any thing more power- 
fiiHy touching than the manner in which 
Macready pronounces the lines : — 

Stop! I command— intreat—lmplore I OhUlricI 
>VU1 you thus lesve me f 

There is no spilling of blood in the catastrophe, 
hemisphere this winter, has^departed from us. I Werner falls under the pressure of mental 
His setting, too, was extremely brilliant — his agony — the victim of remorse — fully impressed 
last appearance being in Osmyn. The star with the baleful influence which his own early 
system, which alone is found to succeed in ill example has had on the morab and habits of 
Dublin, has its advantages and its disadvantages, his ill-tutored son. 

like moi4 other sublunary things. As we can I Osmyn is a tras^edy of another descrip- 
seldom calculate on having even two or three tion. It is of a higher and more complioited 
of ttie^ first magnitude hetore us at once, we [and stirring interest Werner is simply beau- 
must in general wait for some fovorable con- tiful and dignified, while Osm3m b mnd, nay 
juncdoa which may bring about the arrange- gorgeous, profusely adorned with the sublime 
ment we f^uld desure. Thus we have been imaginings, and theglowinglanguage, which befit 
deprive^^of M»cready*s Cassius t^ season — a (the highest order ofdramatic poetry. Compared 
repret^&tatioA the most perfect Ubft we ever j with the heroic strains of Osmyn, Werner may 
remember to hare seen ; Y«nvg*s lago, and .be almost accounted a domestic tragedy. The 
Kean*s Shylock, are master-pieces, personifica- place, the period, the plot, and the personages of 
tions respectively perhaps never equalled : but Osmyn, are chosen with great skiU — they fas* 



We are not prepared, at present, to offer any 
conjecture relative to the subject of this very 
singular remain, and shall, therefore, mer«]^ 
express our opinion that its style indicates u 
to be of very high antiquity. Our chief object 
in presenting it to the notice of our raadecs is 
to put its discovery on record, and at the samt 
time to acquaint the public that our columns 
shall be open at all times for the reception of 
any authenticated communications that may be 
oQTered to us, rejecting antiquities found in 
Ireland, and our best efforts given to elucidate 
them. The quantity of antiquities, as well of 
the precious .as of the inferior metals, con- 
stantly found in Ireland, is, we are persuadefd, 
much greater than those who are little conver- 
sant with such matters could form a notion of, 
or deem possible. Yet, of these, from the 
want of an enlightened taste in ourgentry, and 
still more, of a national museum, for the preser- 
vation of such remains, but a very small portion 
indeed come under public notice, or escape the 
crucible of the mechanic, or destruction in some 
mode or other. Figures of bronze, and other 
metals, have been frequently foimd. Mr. 
Ousely had in his museum many such ; and 
Governor Pownal speaks of a larre figure of 
wood, cofcred with thin plates of gold, and 
which he supposed to have been a statue of 
Mithras, which was found in the county of 
Tipperary. Of these, and many other remains 
of the lund, which have been found in our 
island, there are now no existing memorials. 
We are anxious to promote a more national 
and enlightened spirit ; and court the co-opera- 
tion of those who sympathize with us in feeling 
this to be a subject worthy the regard of aU 
who poasess refined and eoltlYated mindf. 



the Cassius stands, at least in our mind, the 
first in the foremost rank of histrionic wonders ; 
in it the actor outdoes himself— it takes pre- 
cedence even of his Virginius and WUliam Tell, 
characters which he alone can represent to per- 
fection. It would seem indeed to be the pecu- 
liar prerogative of Macready, to appropriate to 
hiAiself every new character that Im studies; 
and we should be almost temped ettiphatically 
to proftovttee ihls to be the case with hiis 
Werner and Osmyn, in the newly performed 
Dranms of Byron and IHatmiht But nobody 
has a better right to them.* It is highly pro- 
bable, that but for the critical discernment of 
Macready, these literary gems might have 
rested in as much obscurity as if they were 
buried in " the dark, unrathomed caves of 
ocean." Werner w^ published for some 
years, it is true ; but i| bftd no admirers. The 
author was taken at his w^rd — as more modest 
authors but too often are — it was simply un- 
derstood to be an adlytation and development 
olT a favorite storf, but neither suited nor 
intended for stage effed. Yet by a few judi- 
cious^ curtailments, and a slight accession (not 
alteration) to the catastrophe, Macready saw 
how it could be rendered a most effective 
tragedy. The chief curtailments are observa- 
ble in the loppidg off some speeches of the 
minor characters, which did not bear very 
strictly on the plot — those of Werner are un- 
touched; and Uie catastrophe is heightened, 
by Ulric*s arrest as he goes off in bold defiance, 
Gabor the Hungarian having procured an armed 
band for tde purpose. Werner, too, dies broken 
hearted in pronouncing the concluding speech. 
Such is the whole amount of Mr. Macready^s 
theatricikl editorship ; and it is enough, as we 
conceive, to render Werner a most valuable ac- 
cession to the best stock pieces of our theatres. 
It is stamped — ^but we hope not quite monopoli- 
zed, by the impress of Macready's excellent per- 
formance — Young, or Charles Kemble, might 
very well perform the part, and find in it 
ample room for the display of their powers. 
We shall not stay to make further remarks on 
Werner. The passages which told beet in the 
representation, may however be briefly noticed. 
These were, Werner's short dialogue with 
Stralenheim in the first act; his attempted 
justification of the theft in the second ; in the 
fourth, the interview with the abbot^ when 
Werner rids himself of the stolen gold, by be- 
stowing it for maseee for the soul of Stra- 



ten strongly on the feelings of the audience. 
We behold the retributive justice of an over- 
ruling^ Providence displayed in fearful operation. 
A rumed man rashly despairs — spurns his couu - 
try and his religion — cherishes the prospect of 
revenge for twenty yean — and at last falls a 
victim — taken in his own toils. Such was 
Osmyn — once the prince of Salerno. The 
sudden irruption of a neighbouring prince, 
stripped him of every thing, save life — and 
this was allowed him only to be lingered out 
in the torment of darkness, and famine, and 
chains. He escapes ; but cut to the soul by 
witnessinff what he conceives to be the unfaith- 
fulness of Matilda, his beloved wife, he flees 
to the shore; flings back in desperation the 
cross he always wore upon his bosom ; joins 
the Ottoman, and at once becomes a renegade 
and the sworn enemy of his country. Twenty 
years pass over him in the serrice of the Turks ; 
and while honors are heaped upon him for his 
bravery and military talents, they are hoarded 
up and cherished as the future instruments of 
revenge. At length he commands an arma- 
ment against Salerno ; storms it; but restrains 
his somewhat relenting fury against the survi^ 
vors, in condemning his own son to be a slave as a 
victim for them. He conceives the youth to 
be the son of his destroyer ; he knows not that 
Guiscard was ** the unborn burthen of Matil- 
da's boscmi,** when ruin came upon the unhappy 
Osmyn. The disclosure comes too late ; the 
prince is saved indeed, but the father falls by 
the scymetar of a mtfaleiv enemy. What we 
have here attempted to relate in a few brief 
words, constitutes the outline of the tragedy. 
The action commences with the siege of Sa- 
lerno, and terminates with the death of Os- 
myn. It woi^d occupy a much larger space 
than we can at present afford, to point out 
even a few of the numerous beauties which 
adorn the pieces but we are the less anxious 
on this head, as we hope to^esent our readers, 
at an early opportunity, with some extracts 
from the manuscript. Those who have wit- 
nessed the representation will not readily foieet 
the narrative of Osmyn at the beginning of the 
third act. The description of the dungeon ; the 
darkness; the fiemune he endured ; the frightful 
escape, and the desperate condition in which he 
cursed his country and his God — all this, uttered 
by Macready, formed one of the most heart i^^Bf^ 
dmg tales we ever heard. Then the wholejB^ 
terview with Goiecardi while he only kno^ 
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B8 the son of Manfred ; the dream which he 
relhtes with averted head to Matilda, after ihe 
has procured audience, and when he discovers 
himself upon that occasion to be her lord, long 
deemed dead — these were passages all wrought 
up in the highest style of dramatic excellence. 
The fbelings of the spectators all tlurough are 
preserved in ^ that awful yet delightfid state of 
suspense which it is one of the chief objects of 
the dramatic poet to efiect. This is in itself suf- 
ficient proof of the judicious arrangement of the 
incidents ; while the applause so liberally be- 
stowed on the descriptive and declamatory 
passages, atteU the language to be glowing 
and poetical in an eminent degree, and the 
imagery to be drawn from a rich and luxuriant 
store. We speak in a strain of panegyric, no 
doubt,-.-but we cannot help that — we speak 
from the fullness of our satisfiEiction. Yet were 
we required to point out defects, we should 
readily suggest, by way of improvement, not 
as subject of censure, the curUulment of some 
of the speeches of Romoald and Sismoodi, in 
the first act. But even hero we should rather 
incline to suspend our decision ; the parts should 
have been committed to better actors. 

To Macready, iSr bis exertions in produoing' 
so suocesefully these fine tragedies, the highest 
praise is decidedly due. But it would be un- 
just to allow the u>le»dour of his merits to 
eclipse those of hb helpmate in both pieces- 
Miss Huddart— who in Josephine and Matilda 
acquitted herself with distinguished ability. 
Her portraiture of the gentle afiections belong. 
ing to the former character, and of the mater- 
nal solicitude and distress incidental to the 
latter, mariced both peribrmances as truly 
excellent. We consider this y^iuig Wy as an 
artiMe of much merit ; an ornament to our 
national theatre. Her accurate conception of 
the parts she usually plays— and they are of 
the fint order, both in tragedy and high co- 
medy — her lady-like mien, together with her 
personal attractions, will ultimately, we have 
no doubt, enable her to attain an elevated rank 
in her professioa ; and we have much satisihc- 
tion in knowing that the opinion which we now 
express coincides with that of some of the 
ablest judges in this and the sister kingdom. 
Unfortunately we defer too much in this dty 
to the stamp of a London reputation. Many 
a night did Miss ONeil play to empty benches 
in our theatre, before she was led by her better 
genius to the British metropolis.-^But Miss 
Fanny Kemble wiU preaent^ W received hwe 
with open arms ;— and-ao^ibe ilip nM, ' for though 

she is not pretty, h | p i nm i is the text is 

somewhat musty ; W W» shall present our 
readers with the comaaM^ on Mjss K's. ar- 
rivaL 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE THUU) OEEAM. — A DRAHA'PIC SKSTCB. 
(For the Dublin Literary Gaxette.) 

Louisa atUep on a coudk. 
Julia tPotchiHg her. 
Julta,—V)\ read no more. The night air locks mine 

And Stckens heavUy aronnd my haart. 
gifliiwlt».motion. Niflrht,dall,rayleaSnk*t, 
How Hke a shrond. It folds the siieiit woriBl 



^•«* tiiiDivy i^uuui^niH, ana lanaes undeSned. 
AndjdMdowB hvi^ and dtflproportionate, 
2L"!W *•***! "®^"" haw been and na^er can be. 
Fltt all abroad upon the murky air. 
Bligiittag t)^ human feeliBgii of my soul. 



And giving it a wfld, bewildered _ 
Of the close presence of exiatendes 
Invisible— nay even a dream of sooads 
Whispers into the startled soul strange tales 
Which mortal ears have never heard. Oh I heavens ! 
Is that a flToan i*— Again!— Tis from the couch. 
My poor Loui<»a! rert thee! thou hnst naed: 
Another long and sobbing sigh. Alas ! 
Sleep is not alwa]rs balmy! Is this sleep ? 
Her hosnm heaves, her writhing features work 
With the stnmg n^ny of deep eraotioi«. 
Aroused in crowding and contending might; 
LArg«> drops are bursting o'er her knitted brow. 
And her white fingers gripe, and ciai^ and lode 
With eager and convabive violence. 
Such sleep is worse than wakefulness. Louisi^ 
Awake thee dear Lonisal 'te my voioe~ 
It is thy sister calUl 

ZoMiME.— Thanks, gentle JaUal 
My own kind sbter, thanks! Oht raise my head. 
And wipe my brow, and turn me on my couch. 
That I may see thee, hen- thee, speak to ttuM, 
Oh ! Julia, I have seen soch sights ! 

JWio.- Merc dnMms! 
Thou art unwell : and when the bodv's StL 
The drenmiog mind shapes »ynipathetie rfeiont 
Of nn&ubstantial evil : nothmg more. 

Lmum.^-m^l JuHal dM'si thoa knew what 'tis to 
have 
Within the Secret chambers of the heart 
The throned presence ot a drea«iful power— 
A power at ouce accuser, witness. Judge. 
. Ju&Vi.— Sure you are dreaming still I What has your 

mind 
To fear from conscience ? Smite away the clond 
That wraps thy brow, and darkens o^er thine eye j 
And look as thou wert wont, bright, mild, serene. 
Like the young May-moon in the dear nigfit-hcavena. 

Louisa.^Ohl JoUa, would that 1 had dniV ^ thee 
And thy ethereal mosiagfi! told to thee 
The wayward witches of my fickle heasti 
And ruled me by thy counsel I But 'tis puti 
The night of fate has thickened round my soul ; 
And dumce, and choice, and deeds of other days,' 
Have now become the grim and bedcouio^ ahMiaa 
Of irrevei-sible necessi^I 

Julia— ryewt iMlpvhow II I J ingjtfTTffii talk! 
SomethiBg brocXE|towr minOKlW ownsake 
Dnburdeu yourdck tta|» of theae ittAMIK^i 
Give me to share yoofgnefsl , "' '' 

I-ottMo.- Then hear, fil fitorl 
! censure me in ffMitle words! 



At least, oh: 

Thon'st se«L , _. 

How like the day-kini 
Extingui&hiBg the fee. 
By his excess of glory. 



Thon'st seen youag Herbert! need I tell thea then 
How like the day-king, burning in the c» 
Extingui&hiBg the feebler fires of heaven 



By his excess of glory, 'moog our youth 

The gaUant Herbert shone I To me his vo 

Of love were liii iilM*||iiii ii i ( : proud I heard— 

Proud as a quten baMBVheee gold.bouod loot. 

The conqueror of a thousand MOons kneels. 

And yields the homage of his fmor.crest, 

Tniaing the haughty terror of his words 

To fond sufamiss&e fi a dj i H aa Even thee 

My proud heart scortwA ; Wy soul enraptured draidc 

The nectar of his iDveMie. Oft we met: 

And glorying in ay power, with dalliance Ught 

I wantoned with hb heart, casting it loose 

Capridonaly, then luring its return. 

Like atraiUied falesn: even till Tve feared 

My eagle-captive might his silken bonds 

Burst, and soar freely thro' the blue of heaven. 

But this is tayini^ with my ebbing life I 

We pledged deep vows of mutaaliovft~deop vowa 

Of constancy eternal ; we exdiange<^ 

And vow'd to we«r forever next our hearts. 

Kinglets, twin talismans of love and faith! 

But from that hour my tameless spirit knew 

No rest, no pence : the ringlet and my vowa 

Were fetters and enthraUment; even his snrilcs 

And soft caresses, and fond blandishments. • 

Insulting seemed. Into the giddji whirl 

Of levity I plunged, spuming restraint 

He aaw— he strove to win— to lure me from 

My reinless folly. With cold looks of scorn 

I bade hUn chide Ma slaves. Again he SMke, 

He called to mind onr vows. Withfhinik hand 

I tore the ringlet from my breast, I cast 

Ito scattered fragments at his feet * Behold 

iJ5i ^Pft'J fP^ <^ >' **• Pf^soraptttoua speH 

With which thoa thought'st to bind me! from this 

hour 
I scorn thee, I detest thee I* Calm he stood— 
Sorrow and indignation in his eye, 
Kindled and strove: but on his noble brow 
BesalvesatthrooedL * And is tids then,' he aaUL 
•Thoendof aath/vowsP OhI peijoredsmS^ 
T^" »on^ wth fickle selfishness, hast thou 
Tnfied with my heart's hopes, and joys, and woes, 
Bmihag to aee me ra«k*d.-4heu shaft no more. 
I leave ttiee ! yes! but hope not thou fior peace : 
Thy breken vows shall haunt thee! yes, I go I 
But on my heart IH bear thy ringlet sttU c 
And it shall be, as thou hast said, a tpeU 
To knit our destttiies in union close. 
My bodily -fkmn shall moot thine eyee no more : 
But in Um crisis of our fate— in hours 
W agony, of peril, and of death, 
Onr pnriitcd niirits yet may con verse hold. 
£»rewen till then!' he said, and wiOi a^anca 
That withered all my heart, he pass'daway. 



J««flu-^ure this la no tme tale of waking deeds; 
•Tls all a vision. r 

£ot<«MiL— Wonid it were! Alasl 
Tls all too terrible reality! 
He kept Am promise : from that fatal hour 
I never saw him more. The serpent tooth 
Of keen remena, my very heart-^trlngs gnaWd. 
To stifle self.accQsing thought I ruah'd 
Into the van of fiashion's votaries: 
Yet while I smiling led the heartless train. 
In vejry bitterness of eenl I seurned 
Their ^Ided mockeries, their bright deceits ; 
But 'mid the gauds of this most barren show— 
This restless dissipation of tiie heart. 
The bolt of fate, mustered, and aimed, and launched 
By mine own peijored vows, burnt on my head. 
And left me scathed and withered to the care 

Ju^ro.— What dost thou mean? What bolt? How- 
left thee scathed f 

Louua.—yTwMM a gay scene of sporHre rewirr: 
The nwwy danoe, the song, the trembling strings 
Of mna^c's many- warbling Instrnments, 
Had left me warm and listksss. On my conch 
1 threw my wearied form : a troubled sleep 
Oppreas'd me, robbing present consdou8n«9as. 
?,U:7t^***°F "® '^Pow^- I seemed to pace 
With haughty steps, a populous dty's port. 
A thousand ships were riding in the bay. 
And countless 6oats, gUding^e living thlngi. 
Seaward and landward: One, I knew^ot wh?. 
Attracted my fix'd gaie, amid its crew 
Who metmine eyes f Young Herbert ! There he stood— 
One band was in his bo/iom, graspinjr dwe 
My plightpd ringlet : with the othcrhand. 
He waved adieu to Britidu's cliff-bound shores. 
The skies grew dark^ the waves rose wild between; 
isaw no more— but in mine ear there ninir 
The long, low, pealing of n passing hell, 
Andajeit seemed to say, " Farewell, farewell, 
Ctace, ftrice, we meet again— fmrs well, farewcU. 
We must as spirits meet— fare well, fare weU!" 
In horror I awoke, and ^-aking knew 
My doom pronounced— felt that the fatal spell 
Had cauglit me in its irreverrive toUs. 
Yet not the less traced I the gidily round 
?"?*'*T15LP*""°**J ^^^^*^ t*»<^ venomed barb 
^MtoM wltUn my heart, and in its source 
IW«W the current of my life. Ewmirh! 
Why should I trace to thee my mad career? 
To thee, whose kind endeavours strove to save 
A self.condemned, a doomed, and reckless wn>tclk 

JiM«a.— Dear sbter, calm thy heart! Thoaviltr«». 
cover : ' 

And sufleringa aaat will rise a thorny hedfre, 

E??.??'f !*l? Vmt that, in thy days to r~^ 



ShaU lead thy ateps to virtue. 

-, „ iottMO.— Julio, no! 
My second knell was pealed j my fliird is near. 
And It rings oat my dnatfa.hour. I have held 
SlSlI!?*J!l^** *""? "P*"; ^ spirit-seen 
Sights horrible and ghastly! 

,, . ^ , Jb«a.— Why wilt thon 

Amid <m sneh themes? Tis all the spectral work 

or thv sick fancy. Think of U no mlow : 

•Twill bnt increase your ailments. Come, you most 

Yield unconditional obedience ™«»* 

To your physician. 

A - J t * ./^s*— I hare more to tell. 
And I mnst give it otterasee now— or never. 

Since spent witli pain and wtfiMJbeas. I sunk 
Into a dreamy shOnber : r sidWiiiiil 
My outward senses shut uponthe wortd. 
When on my disengaged spirit rushed 

And I b«held across the tropic seas— ^^ * 
Two mlgirty fleets borne on their canvasa winn. 
With swift encountering Inlent They met: 
A J 2?^ * ^^S^ ®^ **■« ^dled each mus 
Of tilting oak— at once a crashing roar 
KS^i K »*'"»»^ ti»« weltering owan-warwi j 
Dark sulphurous smoke roae eddying coil on c^ 
^if^^S ^ *• niurderous v&% roiled.^ 

?*,?3'*-«<J**k«l W» gallant form: I looked again! 

ACiftli^^P''*^^^ *»«" J "><> c!earer*^Bpoke 
Articulate denmumcMfii^" One farewell— 

But here thv gentle vdee dispelled my dream. 
My «iird kggu^and I shall wake no morej 



»dlel 
^— ™r: flWJWgwg, *tb8inlkl thns totalk! Ml r 
xour actimfmiii, nrrange your downy eoudu 
And witti soft'ttmsic lull you to repose. ^ 

ioMM*— In vain, dear Julia I RelKMe f Alasl 
I never shall nmoae M«in! Even sfeen 
Is now to me a fearfal enemy, 
Slippinar the eager blood-hounds of despair, 
^^Ji^ '^^**?^» **" ^y^ '"*«»1« aoulis wll4 
With frantic horror ! Ko, I dare not sleep ! 
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JuSa.— Forget Uwm vtern Hliuions ! Sleep ahall yet 
Bathe thy fmr temples with antroubled peace. 
And thou shall wake-and smile in placid bliss. 
Let the soft fallings of my stilly lay 
Charm thee to qoXetude : sleep, dear ooe, deep ! 

ISoft JAincJ 
SONG. 

Come, gentle sleep, thoa dewy power. 

With droopioff eye and soandless tread. 
Come, glidiniir irom thy starlight bower. 

And softly reil her weary head 1 
Let thy tight linger seal her eyes ; 

Sprinkle Lethean dews around ; 
Still the qc^ck hearing of her sighB. 

Bid her repose be deep and taiuull 

Ye blissfiil dreams I serenely bright. 

Come, on yoor golden pinions borne. 
Come, from the starry cope of night. 

Come, from the glowing ntes of mom ; 
From all yoor beauteous fairy.bowers. 

Come, elad in all ynor ansrel charms, 
EOied bUis upon her slumberloff honra. 

And soothe away her rain auurms! 

Rett thee! palemoomerl calmly rest! 

Let peace steal meekly o'er thy heart, 
Hoah'd be the tremors of tliy breast. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ftc. 

S. 8. R. will easily see why we hkre postponed his 
faroor till next Number : meanwhile, we shall always 
be glad to hear from him. 

We regret that we cannot- comply with the wish of 
oar Neaagh eorrefip<mdent 

We are much oMtged to * Marye of Limeriok ' for her 
teal and jTOod wishes. 

M. of T.C.D. at an early day. 

O.P.M. seems to think he is our only unanswered 
correspondent ; we have to apokigise to him in com. 
mon with a thousand others, for not performing im. 
possibiiitica. 

From the channel In which aor thooghte-have nato. 
rally been running this week, our readers will pro. 
babfy think this Number a somore one ; but as we love 
to be merry, as well as vrise, let tliem onlv wait till 
next weelL when the holidays come, and lamb* mtuf 
pltnft and taey shall find us as sparkling and green m 
the sunny iMMdows gemmed with raoraing dew, and 

gayasthfllarka that ' ' " ^" 

above them. 



; soar and sing In the blue skies 



ADVERTISEMENTS 



Thr sleep from phantom.ills defend. 
Or gladden thee with visions mildl 

She aleepa. Oh! maj her sleeo be calm ! Alas! 

How easy *tis for giddy, thountless woman. 

By her own vanity betrayed, to leave 

The path of rectitude ! Then how beset '*\ 

IVith terror and remorse! And to return, " 

How only not impossible! Oh! why 

Thus tempted, tortured, were we made so frail I 

Tet it were well, could we this lesson learn— 

IVIken we are gentle, modest, constant, mild. 

Then is our strength Invincible. 

Lotdsa.—** Farewell! 
The wierd Is dreed-4he knell rung out-fh^«ir^, 
Jknd kail for ever I" Herbert, yes f I come ! 
The * Third Drtmn,* and the third knell summon mtl 
Bend not thy stony eyes on me! I feel 
The spell of that oread vow, dragjring my loul 
JinoBa Its weak tenement ! Ieome,lM>me, 
To meet— oh! horror!— oh! deepur!— the doom 
Of vride and peijury ! li fe do <M>> Aurewell, 
For y« are no&ag! Hail etenity ! (dies.) 



RnptU Hibernian Academy, April 7th, ISSa 

THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACA 
DEMY will OTfm their Fifth Annq^ Exhibition 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architectolv, on MON 
DAY, the 3d of MAY, next 

All Works Intended for Exhibition, must be sent to 
the house of the Academy, Lower Abbey-street, on or 
before the SOth of April. By order, 

HiNmr KiKCVorPEB, RH.A. Secretary. 



fully 
*filt 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

This day to pobliaked, by J. M. LSCKIE, 11, Orafton. 

street, DubUn, 

IT^HE SACRED HARP: n colkctiou of 

I JL stitiifl of till' vi'n bt'ftf I'Lcif-i <"]■ SiitTinl PiM'iry In 
tiu' EiitfU^li l^ii|)^iin||fp. EU^ruiid tklitlrifi^ bi'^LLiLirull 
I plm4«(l in 92wn. iiU4l |irr»^sUly i^ialHjnr*^H, \<.jru:v -i^, rk 

JcAviv^ or Aft. M» 1»»iindf in j^ilk» tJr 4^. ikL Ui mttrn 

I "'JllP' *Seirp4 UliTp, H i'f>ll<^-(iui) U{ Sni-r<'f\ Tim 

> ncihlixlkM by Jiunes k L'^^kk, l^tli -^ L»<:ujtihi 
■gTBYt^d fuLk) ne Ili^hfTp lU'ti^ir, will kM' h^uuA mruluuly 
wtirth^ i«f thf pmT>nn*r,< nf t iifc-^rkniU IJul'Ur. WIss- 
f^i-r vvi' . i-u-idPT thftiii lis. j' irTii. h >t > ..iiiTj[Lii]>, imd tlie 
iptrir »u iii Iki^h It i* ^i ritiiik, <fr Hi.' I'^nuitv niir] :iiiL^''a. 
lar*0<'i,^aiiiw vf Uifi Ifttnt-i^n-'.'^, it m.iy Iw tniky j-tyled 
a lUtTury gvm, Awih a |)TfHiiu'ti4Pii. r<<Aurt« htmiir on 
Im' t-uulml of IriilaoHJ^ and^LlTotd} a ^l^usiiiif proof tlvat 
Eiildtn r^HTi now riTnl J^tiwion, in wort.* of iR^'^t*.' — 



JLITERARY NOVELTIES, &c 



WOftKS IN THE FEESfi. 

Colbam and Bentley are about to pnbBsli, 
by permission, to the Archbishop of Canter, 
nins&ations of the Exodus, consfsfini 
_ - from dhnwings taken on tne spot, a 
Joamer through Arabia Petras, in the year IBSB. by 
W. H. Ncwanham, Esq. and en^rrared on stone, by J. D. 
Hmdlaff. The scenes poartrayed are those in whi<A 
tlM princlp^ erents rectn-ded In Exodus ocrnrred. The 



Just published. In Wlo. 8s. boards, 

T^IALOGUES oa liATURAL 



and 



AJ REVEALED EBLIGION : with a PreHminary 
Inquiry : an Appendix, oontaii " " - . — 

«HPsesi and Notes and lUngt 



Books published by Whlttaker, Treacher, and Co. 
Ave. Maria Luie. 
In two small 8ro. volumes, with many appropriate U* 
lustrations, from original Designs, price 16s. in hand- 
some cloth boards, 

THE PICTURE of INDIA ; exhibiting 
in a brief, yet clear and graphic manner, the 6e<i. 

sphy. Topography. History, Natural History, Native 
_ jpulation, nnd Produce, of that most interesting por. 
tlon of the Earth ; with a particular Account of the 
European Settlements, with the present state of the 
British Territories, and an impartiRl view of ^e India 
Qua-dion, with reference to the impending discussion 
on the renewal of the Charter. 
In 2 largo Volumes, 8ro. containing 2350 pages of doaa 

print, price 366. in cloth, 

11— A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY, containing a Summary Account of the Lives of 
Eminent Persons of every nation, to the present time. 
By John GoaroN. 

Ill^Ltutrn JVlliH!', Ill" ii-** J •1-1. , "I i;t||...lif^. N.ki. I 'miH ■ii.sn rist, 

in _!VfEMolkS of IVtAUAMt^ DL li AKIU, Mid- 
tr.-s 4.f UiiiAs. XV, Writl^Ti by Ki'rfelf. , 
In F&[il«™p. Hto. 

IV— Tlir VILLA arjil COrrAfrE FLORIST'S 
Dini'CTOny- l>Hnj a Foinilior Trinti"*- on Flori, 
culiiins pnrTJriiWly the Manfl|rfTiieMiitof Oif ln^nt 8tajri% 
Bed, Hiitl Ri^nli^r f'Towtffiit iiiitiiiJlyiijJtJvntf^diD tirttuJji. 
To H'liii'U ai0 addi^il^ Dirt^crtEiiUR for thv Mij;ag<^mo]ifc 
of fhi' Hi.it. h'uj*!^, Green-hou'f, nnd touAt'tvMxnyf 
vrHh t>io dkftV^iTirDt \tiMl«« vf Ralf^iri^ aud Itopajmting^ 
Ex I .tir UJjuita ^ iut^^rft^fFfwil wiih luiiny urn l^jnto. 
10|ilH jil tilj'H*rv»HmiR By J4«p« Mus, A. La 
A Sv\v l-ktltion. til \'2nni. with Tuloiired Viutm, iiric«>H«. 

V -A LMfNnsR mid PRACTICAL TREATlaE 
on Ml' iTfiuOi nn-\ Cnltore iif thn CamatiiMi, Piak, 
All! ii Ilia, l^c^liYiLiitibLL-, Uu-mnnrkjltu, TuHp^ Hyarlntb, 
Bor^i-, Alia iitlter Flou^f^^sJ. inrUv^ne u llMiM:<rtjitkni on 
Soil^iiiiil Maiiiir<^*t ""'' t'sitiilniiriii'fc «r tin? miHitf^ttM-iiiiidi 
Varii-Ui-:^ of carh JMowrr. ily Tuoua^ Hooo^ Klrtdtftp 
PaddiuHlon <jrffo. 

In &V0, wStJU a eolour*d FroiitkpiiMM', the Sepoiad Edi- 
tion, price 14a. boards, 

VI.— THE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION; com- 
prising a general course of Green-Housc and Conser. 
vatory Practice throughout the Year ; a natural ar. 
rangeroent of all the Green- House Plants in culUva. 
tion I with a descriptive Catalogue of the most desh^blo 
to form a collection, their proper soils, modes of pro. 
pagatlon, management, and references to Botanical 
works in whicJi they are figured. Also, the proper 
treatment of Flowart In Booms, and Bulbs in wnet^ 
Glasses. 

In 3 vols, post Sva 

VI L— PICTURES of SCOTTISH SCENES and 
CHARACTER. 
In 8vo. price lOs. fid. the second edition, td which ara 

added, two Lectures on the Mammiferous Animals. 

VIIL— POPULAR LECTURES on the Study of 



•Mtfaess I 

Robert Morehead, D.D. E. 
"This Is a fervent, yet 



i^^Z Mglous feelings in. the mindTl 
%J?ILr - 1 nature, and other simple but el 
. iSa^w^ ! o' t*»« «a««»l ft>ra» of »e"nons 

IWL Mr _.-v nf • nlAn* mnA «K1a wrfl 



■^p*-T»£S?s^^si2s^ meT;;dthrh7;ic;qiSi^of Hs;r^mbto; 

• p«o/ *^-p^yilJS^,^^;?l^'^^^^^ Ihgenuity ; while we eHjoy throughout the pi 
rea»arka;note«,&c.exnlMaton^orto^ fairtionwlich arises from the exposure of i 



doCea< 



ilbe cocKOtry and Hb InbaUtents. Proposals for pub. 
Bshkv the WydlfBte Versions of the old Testament 
aMdrrulated, under the sanction of the Royal SocletVj 
•f Litervture. The editors are, tlie Rev. I. Forshall 
aad Mr. Madden, both eminent scholars, and connected 
with the British Museum: so that we may expect a 
%rerk oi great Interest both to English philology and 
liie Protestant religion, from their hands. The author 
of Rome in the 19th century, and the Continental Ad. 
T wi tures, is said to be preparing a new work. By Mr. 
Ferrari, one of the oldest mu^cal professors inXon. 
we are promised Memoirs of his Life, and anec 
»• of his musical contemporaries. Mr. Ferrari was 
tlK intimete friend of Paieslello, and Haydn, the pre- 
centor of the imfortonate Marie Antoinette, and of 
M&aaae Catalan! 

. LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ltfdacr*s Cabinet Cyrlopssdia. Vol V.— Rater and 
rardDer*s Mechanics, foolaM^ 8vo. 6s. board»-.Tnu 
Ter*s Venereal Affections, €hnp. 9a, boarda-^ooper on 
tlM Testis, royal 4to. Ind^liUin,£l. Us. fid. coloured, 
Xai 3*. boards— Ben on the Nervous System. 4to. 
XI Ite. boards— Hoole's Mission to India, Part II. 8vo. 
3a.'6A. boards— The Game of Life, 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 
twfli Bnlr ou DefonBities,8va ja^ h oa r d s Inglis*s 
Viadkstion of Christian Faith, 6vo. lOn fid. boards— 
Ko4oa Oil the Battle of the Monastery, Svo. 8b. fid. 
Waiih rrrlT's Poetical Works, 2 vols.jM(|t8vo. .£1. Is. 
bo«4a— Family Hassical Ubrary, Vol. IV. Iftmo. 4s. fid. 
bQOT-4is_Granunar of the German Language, 12mo. 
^ M aewed— Sidney Anrcdotea, Pm^ IL Ifimo. ISs. fid. 
acistd fipttiiing** Scotland, Sva ISi. boarda— Quarterly 
Ptrtarthe Foreign litcnry Gazette^ in wrapper. 



Sui^lemental Dis. 
loas. By the Rev. 

cJiMrt to impUtttre- 
, nnfloylng views of 

ivating means, instead 

.>rmons and Treatlsea. It Is the 

work of a pious and able writer.'*— ZrOiMfoM Lit Oaat. 

** This is in many respects one of the most interest 

ing books that has fallen onder our notice since ttie 

commencement of our critical career. We frequently 

eomblned with his 

»urer satis. 

:posure of sophistry, 

and from the development of the most important 
tmths. The Ninth and Tenth Dialogues, which turn 



Ri the history and spirit of the Chrisnan religion, are 
teresting in a very high degree. Besides the Pre- 
Uminary mqdiry and the Dialognea on Natural and 



itererting in a very high degree. B^des the Pre- 
^jninary Tnodiry and Qie Dialognea on Natural anc 
Reveal^ Religion, there is an Appendix of two hun^ 



dred pages, containing ten excellent Sermons illustra. 
tive of the tubjeets handled in the former part of the 
voloBM. These discourses were well worthy of a sepa. 
rate publication, and hence we r^ret to see them ocu 
copy a place eonparatlvely so sobordiaate and second. 
"-^na^trghlM 



^A 



dinffftrgh Uttrary JoumaL 



We hold the preeent volume to be a valuable con. 
tribution to the stores of theological literature. It is 
eminently calculated to do good service to the cause of 
our common Christianity; and Is, moreover, written 
In a clear, energetic, and alegank style."— J^iimfttir^A 
IMtmrff QiU9tie% 

Printed for OUver and Boyd, Ediaboivlis and W. 
CURRY, Jan. and Co. Dublin. 



Just publiahed, in 13mo. Ts. boar4e> the second edUion, 

TTISTORICAlfTkETCHES of the 
J~jL NATIVE IRISH and their de8cen4M|s } Ulue. 
trative of their past and present State with regard to 
Literature, Edttcatloo, m4 Oral In/rtrnction. Ry 
Christepl^er Anderson. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinbnrgh ; and W. 
CUR R Y, Jun. and Co. Dublin. Of whom i|^y be had, 
by the same author. 

The GENIUS and DESIGN of the DOMESTIC 
CONSTITUTION, with its unlraqafiBraWe ObUgatlons 
Md e«ci^ ▲4TjAtH;M» P<Mt 8to. 10b. fid. boardf . 



Oes, M( 

William LsMpaiBaa, M.D. 

In 18mo. a new and Improved edition, price Ss. fiA. 

bound in black, 

IX.— MEDITATIONS and PRAYERS, prerions to» 
and during the reception of, the Holy Ceaununioo.— . 
By a Memoer of the Church of England. 
In 8va price 10b. <WI. 

X— PROBLEMSin the DIFFERENT BRANCHES 
of PHILOSOPHY, adapted to the Course of Reading 
pursued in the University of Cambridge, collected and 
arranged by the Rev. M. Bland. D.D. F.R.S. late Fel- 
low and Tutor of St John's College, Cambridge. 
In 12mo. fis. fid. 

XL^Tlic WORKS of HORACE; tho La*ia Tt-xt 
from fii'^iiMr. with u UifTuI TratuLntioii lnt» Eiig-likh 
Proee. Jiv C. Smart A ti£iw pU'iriont f^rltlnillr n-. 
vised, IV irli i-jiplMHaHrf N«tei Crron LiMnbLnuf^ Tnu 

auius, rr.i'ri-nho-^, Saaadov^ DF)>-ii>r» TnirM-lH Jrlitnl* 
:o. &<'. To v^lijrh \% Md^ ft Sbort AtCt>Uilt bt th(» 
Herat iiLx; M^.'^trr^^ 

XIL"F^LA1X IVSTHUCTTONS for the MA, 
N AG I ; yi t: N V of t Sr fa X T,Sl WI th PnK'tirftI Obicr, 
vatioO" oit t\»^ DUorU^^ra ijiHili>ut to C'hLMbo<4l. 'I'o 
which J-. J*4ib4lj fto KSSAY oo SPINAL m.d CERE, 
BRAL LHIUTATigv n^ John D^nvalt, M.D. 
PhyskUfl to till' nErtbiurhaxii I>i*mn'4ry. 
PHr>e hX tm- thir<1 tAWum of 

XIH— A PRACTICAL EKSAV »iK»n COKTR AC- 
TION ^*f tV LOWER »o\Vt:L, mii*tnitlo<i by 
Cases, t]pi> Coaiipxion of thjit Dt»iL':iM' ivith Atfi'rtintis 
of th» \V'Amb, and of the HlljiJlHlCf , ProlnnMinf of tho 
Recto iTi, 1 l^iula^ &r. ^ t<^ whirJi U uow midL^ilT Oh^^r. 
vatloij- 11 n l*U<'m, and tba l^marrhoidal FLXfTft^^iirfs, 

SFr-'-L. SuUnon^ F.C:.S. iHTJiim Siiri7tH]|^ totlm Gr-ue, 
DJ^prD.*ary. 



Just published, price 9b. 
npHE LAST DAYS OF BISHOP 

X^ HEBER. By Thomas Robinson, A.M. Arch, 
deacon of Madras, aad late Domestic Chaplain to his 
Lordsliip. 

Lon4on: Printed for tlie Author { sod sold by Job. 
ning and Chaplin, 03, Cheapside. Also by W. F. 
WAK£MAN79.D'OUwuatreet^ Dublin, ttnAatt Book, 
sellers in IrelMM. 
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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



dkwrdl of Ireland Magattine. 
On the First Instant was Publuhed, Price 1b. fid. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
and CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, 
for ApriL— Contents :— The Church Establishment- 
Release of the Ten Tribee^-Licence to Preach— On 
Christian Prea<*hiii«— Church Property — Stray Leaves 
from a Chaplain's Journal — Sketrhes of the Irish Pea- 
aantry. No. V.— The Brothers — Reviews : — Dialogues 
on Prophecy— Coleridge on the Constitution in Church 
and State— Hints to Small Farmers, &c.— Notices — 
Religious Intelligence, he, 

Dublin: WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and Co. ; and 
Hurst, Chance and Co. London. 



London Unwernfy Magazine. 
This day is Published, Price Qa. 6d. 

rpHE LONDON UNIVERSITY 

JL MAGAZINE, for April— Contents— Decline 
mncT Fall of Roman Literature, Mo. d.— Aurora's Grave 
— Secret History of the Connoisseur— Ereek and Abel 
— The Personal and Poetical Cluuracter of Lord Byron 
^Lays of the Affection, No. II.— The Mistaken Genius 
— On the Death of the Russian Field Marshal, Scheverin 
— Foundation and Early History of Venice— Winter's 
Farewell— The London University— Reviews— The 
Descent into Hell— The Cabinet Cyclopsedia— Domes- 
tic Economy — Notices of Books— University Intelli- 
genoe, &c. ice 

London : Hurst, Chance and Co. St Paul's Church- 
yard; and W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. DubUn. 



TXTHITTAKER'S MONTHLY MA- 

yV GAZINEfor April, price half-a- crown, con. 
tains— L Proceedings of the British Parliament— II. 
The Fiend of the Ferfy- III. I^Ady Byron and Thomas 



Books, Maps, fee. for the oae of Travellers on the 
Continent, ftc. PiUilished by SAMUEL LEIGH, 
18, Strand, and Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster- 
Row. 

PLANTA'S NEW PICTURE OF 
Paris, ISmo. bd. Qs. 

Paris, with Costumes, ISmoi bd. 19b. 



Reichard's France, 18mo. bd. 10*. fid. 

Germany, Iftmo, bd. 12s. 

Italy, Iftno. bd. lOs. 6d. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, 18mo. bd. 7s. 

Spain and Portugal, IBmo. bd. 7s. 



Boyce's Bel^an and Dutch Traveller, ISmo. bd. 9%. 
Romberg's New Picture of Brussels, IQmo. bd. Ss. 
Guide to the Plains of Waterloo, 5a. 
Plan of the Battle of Waterloo, 4s. 
Schreiber's Guide down the Rhine, 18mo. bd. Ss. 
Panorama of the Rhine, Case, 10s. (kL ; coL 1/. Is. 
Panorama of the Maiue, C^ise, fis. ; coloured, 12s. 
Panorama of SwltxerlaiM from Mont Righi, Case, Ids. ; 

coloiu'ed. 1/. 48. 
^omeier's Road.Book of Germany, 18mo. bd. lOs. 6d. 
^.bel's Switzerland and Atlas, bd. 16s. 
Vad's New Picture of Rome, IHiuo. bd. 19l 

Naples, 18mo. bd. lOn. fid. 



Travelling Map of France, Canvas and Case, 9b. ; tndc, 
10s. 6d. 

Germany and France, ditto, I5e.; 



tuck, 178. 



Italy, ditto, 15s. : tuck, 178. 



Blagdon'd French Interpreter, half-bound. fie. fid. 
Bernardo's Italian 1 nterpreter, half-bound, fis. fid. 
Genlis' Manuel dn Voyageur, Eug. Fr. 8c ItaL half.bd. 
6s. fid. 

, Eng. & Germ, half-bd. Ss. 



Just pabnahed, with a Miq>, engraved by Sidney Hall, 
6s. bound and lettered, 

HISTORY of FRANCE and NOR- 
MANDY, ft-om the Accession of Clovis to the 
of Waterloo. By W. C. Taylor, A.M. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave- 
Maria-laae. 



Mablre's Conversational Preceptor, Fr. & Eng. half- 
bound, Ob. fid. 
«»« .u^u'u'. wm. <^..j— .... M-^w^j ^j.»..«.u Au»u«» Whitaker's French Grammar, half-bound, fis. fid. 
Moore— IV. Ancient and Modem Systems of Slavery— I Hamonidre's French and English Dictionu7, Ss. ; two 
V. Colonel Vernon, a Tate of the Civil Wars, by the | vols. 98. 

author of the ** Lollards"— VI. Recollections from the Tourist's Pocket Journal, half-bonnd, fis. fid. to IDs. 
Portfolio of a Lover of Literature— VII. The Club . Gentlemen's French and English Waahlng-Book. la. 



Room— VIII. Adventures in the Rifle Brigade— IX. 
Notes of the Month on Afbirs in general— xT Reviews 
of new Books — XI. Works published and in prepara- 
tion— XII. Fine Arts— Xlll. Obituary of eminentper. 
•ons — XIV. Ecclesiastical Preferment, Monthly Re- 
ports, &c &c 

Whittaker, and Cx). London: Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh: and J. M. LECKIE, 11, Grafton-street, 
Dublin. 



ditto " ditto" fi 

eigh's Road-Book of England and Wales, 18mo. 

with aft Maps, 18mo. 



Family 
Leigh^s 



bd. las. 



. Scotland, 18mo. bd. Ss. 
Ireland, ISma bd. SB. 



15s. 



Road. Map of England and Wales, tuck, Ifis. 

Guide to the Lakes, Case, Ti. 

New Picture of London, 18rao. bd. 9b. 

Ditto, without Views 18mo. bd. fis. 

Ditto, with Costumes. l8mo. bd. If2s. 

Ditto, with Rowlandson Sketches, ISmo. bd. 

- Tableau de Londres, 18mo. sewed, fls. 



7%e Honorable Mrs. Hope. 

LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE for April, 
is enri<^ed by the portrait of Uie Hon. Mrs. 
p, from the pamting by Sir Thomas Lawrence: .„„.„„„„„ . ,^ „ .« _„,.,™, „_ 

The Literary Department Is sustained by writers 
who have obtained celebrity in the world of letters. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. London ; Waugh 
and Innee, Edinburgh; and J. M. LECKIE, 11, Graf, 
ton-street, Dublin. 



BraziTamd Portugal 

NOTICES OF BRAZIL in 1828-9; 
with Original Maps and Views never before 
Cublished, and many Illustrations. In S vols. Svo. 
„ - ^^„ r^ ,, - ^ - „,^^^ ^ ,-, ^""^ *n c^oth and lettered, U 148. By the Rev R. 

RASER'S MAGAZINE for Town Wakh, LLD. M.R.I.A. &c. Author of a " Namu 
and Country, nrice Ss. fid. for April I ^^^ of a Journey from Comtantinople to England." 

Contents:— Our BeUman's Address to his Pnblie— I I>«". Walsh accompanied the late extraordinary Em- 
Anx Lecteui*-The Young Dragon, by Robert *>««ytoR»o<ieJ»we»"^«*Chaptein, and visited several 
Sonthey, Esq.— East India Company, No. 1.— A La- 1 P«rts of the interior of the country, during his resl- 
ment-Canadian Sketches, No. 2, by the Author of a^nee in Bra«il, particularly the mining districte. 



••Sir Andrew Wylle'*— Three Odes, translated fi^m 
the German of Rlopstock, by J. A. Hsraud, Eb<l— 
The State of the Fine Arts in Russia— From the Night- 
shade—The Philosophy of Pottery— Dr. Black's Cull- 
nary Lecture— Literary Characters, No. I.— James 
Ho^— Ads and Galatea, or Love and Disaster— 
Whewell's Notation of Folltical Economy— The Flower 
of Annialey, by the Ettrkk Shenherd— Scene in Trinity 
College. Dublin — Spedmens of Irish Minstrelsy, No. 1 1. 
— Rockite Songs, by T. Crofton Croker— Fashionable 
Novels— The Dominie's Legacy— Song. Gather ye 
Rosebuds, by Herrick— Idem Latine redditum— Inter- 
nrete GuUelmo M. Juris Utriusque Doctore— On the 
State of the Country— A Letter to Christopher North, 
Esq.— Sacred Poetry, The Descent into HeUL and Mount 
Sinai— Letter from Lady Byron— Mrs. M*Crie, Charles 
Mathews* old Scotch Woman— Richard Taylor's Home 
Tooke— Literary Intelligence— New Publications— 
Bankrupts, Dividends, Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c 
&c Sec. 

Published by James Fraser, S15. Regent-street, Lon- 
don; Jf>hn Boyd, Edinburgh} and OR ANT, BOLTON 
«nd Ca Dame-street, Dublin. 



This day is published, price 5s. 6d. neatly bd. in green, 

A COMPREHENSIVE GRAM- 

J\ MAR of SACRED GEOGRAPHY, and HIS- 
TOBV. By W. Pinnock, author of " Pinnock's Cate- 
chisms," ** Graannar of Modem Geography," ftc 

Eml>elllshed with numerous plates, illustrative of the 
most celebrated events recorded in Scriptures. Biogra- 
phical PortraitMnd accurate Maps,ensTavea on steel. 

London: Printed for Poole and Edwards, (late 
Scatcherd and Lettennan,} 1^ Aye-Maria-lane. 



London : Printed for Frederick Westley, and A. H. 
Davis, Stationer's Court; and may be haa of all Book- 
sellers. 



Just published, the 19th Volume of 

npHE PULPIT; with eltven beautiful 

M Portraits, price 8b. In cambrte. Part 86 is now 
ready, price Is. Subscribers are requested to ocnnplete 
their volumes as soon as possible. 

WEST'S GALLERY of PICTURES, beautifully 
engraved by Moses, with descriptive letter -press.— 
Folio, half-bonnd in Morocco, lettered, only £1. 5s. 
in boards, £1. originaUr published at X4 148. fid. 

SIXTY PORTRAITO of .EMINENT DIVINES, 
engraved in the ftrst style, 98. 6d. 

HARDING'S UNIVERSAL STENOGRAPHY. 
Elevendi Edition, greatly improved, price 98. 6d. bd. 
in green and letter^ 

ft^ Private tuition on reasonable terms. 

Published by W. Harding, H, Pateraoster-row, and 
7, Wardrobe-place, Doctors* Commons. 



A new LaHn Delsctue. 
This day is published, price 2b. 6d. neatly bound, 

TTIELECTUS GRAMMATICUS; or, 

JL/ Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing and 
Parring, ^om the purest I^atin authors; adapted 
throngb[>ut to the Syntax of the Eton Grammar. For 
the nse of Schools and private tuition. By ATexander 
Webster. 

London: Printed for Poole and Edwards (late 
Scatcherd and Lettannani) 13, Are-MariaJaae. 



The Natural History of Great Britain^ upon oa entirefy 

notfel ana interesting Pltm. 
Just published, handsomely printed in royal If^no. 

with numerous illustrations, and ccmsisting of about 

400 pages, price 8s. 6d. lettered, 

THE BRITISH NATURALIST; or 
Sketches of the more interesting Produt-tions of 
Britain and the surrounding Sea, in the srenea which 
they inhabit} and with relation to the Oeueral Eeo- 
nnmy of Nature, and the wisdom and power of its 
author. 

'* This is a very uncommon book : rich in vivid pir. 
tures of nature, pourtrayed by a glowing pencil, rirh 
in original remarks, and rich, even to exuberance, in 
vigorous language. We look upon it as a very uncom- 
mon book indeed, upon such a subject. It is really 
more readable and interesting to what are called gene- 
ral readers; and to a mere literary man. who confines 
his perusal to belles-lettres productions, it is almost the 
only book of the sort which could be named. The au- 
thor's fine descriptions of the wild cat, the^otter, the 

"tc areeu- 
which we 



salmon, the herrbig, the lapwing, grouse, &c 
perior to any thing of the same kind with w1 
nave ever met." — Athemeum, 



PubUshed by Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave- 
Maria-lane. 



New Editions of the Famihf Library. 
This day is published, a new edition of 

1. 1\TO. IV. OF THE FAMILY LI- 

i^ BRARY, being Lives of the most Eminent 
British Painters, Sculptors, and ArchitectH. 

2l Nearh% ready, a new edition of LIVES of the 
PAINTERS, Vol IL 

9l In the prem, a third edition of the Family Library. 
Nos. I. and II. TTie LIFE of BUONAPARTE. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 



In 9 vols. ISmo. with etchings, by W. H. Brooke, 
price 14s. cloth, 

TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY, 
contents:- L Ned M*Keown, Introductory — IL The 
Hiree Tasks, or the Little Huose under the HilL a Ic- 
gend-III. Shane Fadh*s Wedding— IV. Lanry M*Far. 
Und's Wake— V. The Battle of the Faction*— VL The 
Funeral— VII. The Party Fight— VIII. The Hedn^ 
School— IX. The Abdoctton of Mat Kavenagb— X. 
The Station. 

Dublin: Printed for W. CURRY. Jun. and Co.; 
Hurst, Chance and Co. London, ana all other Book- 
sellers. 

This day is published, in two large volumes, 8vo. 
price XI. 8b. cloth, 

A N HISTORICAL VIEW of the 

J\ CHURCH of ENGLAND, exhibitingr her orU 
ginal principles, subsequent corruption, and re/or- 
mation from the errors of Popery, with a continuatioa 
of her history down to Uie present time. By D. Pal- 
loon. Dedicated by permission to his Grace the Ardu 
bishop of Dublin. 

DubUn: W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sack, 
ville-street; sold by all other Booksellers. 



WORK IN THE PRESS. 

Famify Library. 
On Saturday, April 10th, will be published, illastrated 
with numerons wood cuts, ^om designs by Gc c M rg e 
Cruikshank, engraved by Thompeon and WilHanu, 
eom^flete in 1 eo/. 56. a new edition, with correctioas 
and editions of 



npHE LIFE of NELSON. 



By Robert 
F<inning 



M Southey, Esq. L.L.D. Poet Laureate. 
iJoTXIL of the FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Early in April wiU be published, 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Dramatic Series, No. L 
containing the worlcs of Philip Masslnger, iUustrated 
with Explanatory Notes ; and adaptea to th« use of 
Families and Young Persons, by the omissioa of all 
exceptionable passages. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street 



Dublin : Published for the Proprietors e v«. . . 

Morning, at Na 10. D'Olier-Street— SoldW Hujbrr* 
Chanck and Co. St Paul's Churdi-Yard, Londox ; 
C. Bbntram, and Co. Lord-Street, LiVBarooL ; Joan 
BoTD, George's-Street, EniNBuaoB : Join LuMsnaw, 

gueen-Street, Glasgow : and bv all other Bookad. 
rs ; and in Ireland, by the Clexvs of the Ro«ds^ 
J. S. FOLDS, Printer, 96» Ot StraiuUtceet. 



THE DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE, 



OR 



WEEKLY CHRONICLE OF CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES, AND FINE ARTS. 



No. 16. 



SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1830. 



Price 9dL 



NOTES FROM THE LOG-BOOK OF A RAMBLER 
No. IIL 



Know ye tiie land, where the stadents pngnadouB 
Strut the streets in long frocks, & loose trowsers & casps, 
Who. mt»ad in Uie glory of pipe and moustaches. 
Drink the downfall of nations in flat beer or schnaps f 

Know ye the land where proteaors'are tripping 
In the hght airy waits, and the swift galopaoe, 
Or retired within dark groves, their negus are sipping. 
And mixing soft speeches with stont kalteshade f % 

It was a fine night in the month of June, 
and the moon shining brightly upon the towers 
and steeples of Gbttingen, as the heavy dili- 
gence, thundering over Uie pavement of the 
main street, drew up within the port cocker of 
Der Hof von England. We alighted, and 
entered a long low room, in which about forty 
joong men, evidently students, were seated at 
supper. At the head of the table sat the host 
himself, doling out soup from a vessel, the pro- 
portions of which had well nigh led me to sus- 
pect that I had misti^en the university, and 
was actually in company with the Heidelbeig 
Tun. 

We soon retired to our beds ; but rose early 
on the following morning, and found, to our 
siuprise, that even then, and it was but six 
o'clock, the streets were crowded with students 
ln§4ening to and from the various lecture- 
rooms ; their long braided frock coats and 
moustaches giving them a military air, strangely 
at variance with their spectacled noses and 
lounging gait. 
As it has been my object in these notes ra- 
I tber to give a personal narrative than a regular 
account of the places I visited, I shall at pre- 
sent waive all lustorical details concerning the 
\ university, and its institutions, and the more wil- 
lingly, as a brother rambler in the <New Monthly' 
bas m his < Recollections of Gdttingen,' gratified 
tiie world by an account of all these matters, the 
tedioosness of which I could scarcely hope to 
e<{ual, and certiunly not to surpass. Well, 
then ; in three days I was enrolled a student 
of Gdttingen, which, besides conferring on 
me the undoubted advantages of one of the 
finest hbrariea in Europe, with admission to 
nrious lectures, collections, botanical gardens, 
&e. aleo bestowed on me, the more equivocal 
honor of being eligible to fight a duel, and drink 
^hrwUnchaft/^ in the beer cellar of the uni- 
Ternty. I now thought it time to avail my- 
self of some of the numerous introductory let- 
ten with which I had paved my trunk on 
leavinf home, and accordingly having accoutred 
myself in a suit of sables, and one hand 
armed with a large canister of Lundy Foot, 
(which I had brought with me as a propitia- 
tory offering to the greatest nose in Europe,) 
and my credentials in the other, I took my 

« KaKe-diade is a b«Terage used, as its name imports, 
IS a preve n tive against catching cold : it is made by 
rratinc brown bread, brown sugar, and nutmeg, into 
vam beer, till the whole has attained to the conslst- 
ew« of tfiiek f^nek. The German ladies are wonder. 
foOy aidicted to it. 



way through the town. After wandering for 
some time, my gliide brought me at length to 
the door of a long, low white house, with no- 
thing remarkable about it, save the ^ence and 
apparent desolation which reigned around, for 
it stood in a most unfrequented part of the 
city. On entering, I enquired for the profes- 
sor, and was told by the servant that he was 
above stairs in his cabinet; and having given me 
this piece of information, she immediately re- 
turned into a little den off the hall, from which 
she had emerged. I ascended the stairs, and 
found little diifficulty in discovering the apart- 
ment, as all the doors were labelled with appro- 
priate titles. 

*♦ Herein /" shouted in a voice of thunder, 
was the answer from within, to my still small 
knock at the door. I entered, and beheld a 
small venerable looking old man, with a quan- 
tity of white hair floating in careless profusion 
upon his neck and shoulders; his head, which 
was almost pretematuraUy large, was sur- 
mounted by a green velvet cap, placed a little 
on one side : he was grotesquely envelc^ed in 
a species of fur cloak, with large sleeves, and 
altogether presented the most extraordinary 
figure I had ever seen. I was again roused by 
the sound of his voice interrogating me in no 
less than six successive languages, (ere I fotmd 
my tongue,) as to my name, country, &c &c. 
for he at once perceived I was a foreigner. 
I immediately presented my letter and present, 
with which he seemed highly pleased, and 
informed me that his '' gvter freund^ Lord 
Talbot always brought hun Irish snuff; and 
then welcoming me to GOttingen, he seized 
my hand, pressed me down upon a seat, and 
began talking concerning my travels, plans, 
probable stay at the university, &c I now 
felt myself relieved from the awe with which I 
had at first awaited the interview, and looked 
around with a mingled feeling of admiration 
and surprise, at the odd melange of curiosities 
in natural history, skulls, drawings, models, 
and even toys which filled the cabinet. But 
indeed the worthy professor was by far the 
greatest lion of the collection. 

I observed that many of our newest English 
publications lay upon his table; and on my 
remarking it, he looked for a few minutes 
among them, and drew out a small pamphlet, 
which he placed in my hand, saying, at the same 
time, that he had derived much pleasure and in- 
formation irom the perusal of it. I must confess 
it was with no sniall gratification I found it 
to be the description o\ the Fossil Elk, now in 
the Dublin Society House, written by Mr. 
Hart, of Dublin. He made many enquiries 
concerning the author, and expressed his thanks 
for the delicate attention shown him in the 
presentation of the work. He then spoke 
of the London University, the plan of which 
ay before him ; and on standing up to take 
my leave, I nsked him whether the Gall and 
Spurzheim Theories were to compose part of 



my University creed and course of study ; to 
which he answered. No ! but if you will wait 
till October, we are to have a new system 
broached; and then chuckling at this nit at 
the fondness of his countrymen for speculating, 
he pressed me soon to revisit him, and see his 
collection, and thus ended my interview with 
the great Bluhenbach. 

On my way homeward I was met by a stu- 
dent, with whom the day before I had become 
acquainted at the table d'hote : he invited me 
to drink coffee with him in one of the gardens 
outside the town ; and on our way thither told 
me that I shotdd see a specimen of the Bur- 
schen life, as a duel was to be fought at the 
place to which we were then fast approaching. 
I could not conceive from the tone of my com- 
panion whether this was merely a piece of 6a- 
dxaage on his part or not, for he informed me 
with the greatest indifference, that the cause 
of the meeting was the refusal of one of the 
parties to pledge the other in beer, being at the 
time of the invitation busied in drinlung his 
coffee. Such a reason for mortal conflict never 
entered even into my Irish ideas of insult. We 
had by this time arrived at the garden, which, 
crowded with swaggering savage-looking stu- 
dents, most of them with their shirt collars 
open, and their long hair hanging upon their 
shoulders, was indeed deserving of a better 
fate than the code of the Comment had allotted 
to it. 

It was a tract of something more than an 
acre in extent, tastefiiUy planted with flowering 
shrubs and evergreens, and crossed by « many 
a path of lawn and moss," and in a seques- 
tered comer, shaded by one large chesnut tree, 
stood the monument of Burgher, the sweetest 
lyric poet in any language, not even excepting 
our own Anacreon Moore. I was roused from 
my silent admiration of the weeping figure which 
bends so mournfully over the simple urn of the 
peaceful dead, by a voice near me; and, on 
turning round, beheld a tall athletic figure, de- 
nuded of coat and waistcoat, busily engaged 
polishing his broad sword. At this moment 
my friend arrived to inform me there was no 
time to be lost, as we should scarcely get 
places, the duel having excited a more than 
usual degree of interest, fix)m the great charac- 
ters as swordmen of both the combatants. 

We ascended a steep narrow stair, which led 
into a large well lighted room ; but so full of 
fig^ures flourishing swords and meershaums, 
that some minutes elapsed ere I could compre- 
hend the scene before me ; a space had been 
left in the middle of this chaotic assemblage, 
into which no one entered ; at a signal 
given, the spectators all fell back to the walls, 
and at this moment two young men wearing 
large leather guards upon their breasts and 
arms, entered, and took their places opposite 
each other ; they crossed their swords, and I 
could scarcely breathe, anticipating the con- 
flict ; but I discovered that they were only the 
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seconds measuring the distance: this done,. fused to lend me fourteen Louis d'ors.** — 



their places were soon taken by the principals, 
who stretching out their arms until their swords 
crossed, were placed in the proper position by 
their respective seconds; the umpire, or to 
use the Burschen phrase, the impartial, then 
came forward, and having examined the wea- 
pons, and finding all fair, gave the word 
streich ein, " strike on," which was the signal 
for the insulted to make the first blow. Witli 
the rapidity of lightning his arm descended, 
and when approaching the shoulder of his 
antagonist, he made a feint, and carrying his 
point round, cut with the full force of a 
flowing stroke, deep Into the arm pit of the 
other, whose hand already uplifted to avenge 
the blow he could not avert, was arrested by 
the opposite second, it being contre lea regies 
to strike while blood is flowing. He was borne 
home, and some weeks after I heard that he 
had left the university, carrying with him dis- 
ease for life. This occurrence took not more 
time than I have spent in relating it : in a few 
minutes the room was cleared, the by-standers 
were drinking their coffee and enjoying their 
meershaums, srattered through the garden; 
and I returned to my lodging, fully impressed 



Immediately perceiving the drift of this visit, I 
recovered presence of mind enough to ask, 
what the consequence would be if I neglected 
this injunction ? ** You will then fight us ; we 
are forty-eight in number and Prussians — 
Adieu!'* Having said this with the most 
provoking nonchalance, he withdrew, and the 
door closed after him, leaving me with an 
unfinished abjuration of groceries upon my lips. 
Ere the following day elapsed, he again vbit«d 
me, to say timt Vaust was no longer under ban, 
having complied -with his demand. I could 
give many such instances but-^ex uno disce 
omnes. 

And now, that I have shewn you the dark 
side of the picture, let me assure you there is a 
better one. For firm adherence to each other, 
for true brotherhood, the German student is 
above any other I ever met with ; and although 
the principle of honor be overstrained, yet, in 
many respects, the consequences are good, and 
the chivalrous feeling thus inculcated, renders 
him incapable of a mean, or unworthy action. 
There is a mixture of highly wrought romantic 
feeling in every thing they do, at this period of 



pistols, he did no4 cleaHy explain, but merely 
gave me to understand, that it originated con- 
cerning a relation of his opponent's, a very 
lovely girl, whom he had met at the Court of 
Hanover. Having given this brief explanation, 
he again relapsed into silence, and we rode on 
for miles without a word. The morning was 
delightful, the country through which we 
passed highly picturesque, and there was an ap- 
pearance of happy content and cheerfulness 
on the faces of the peasants, who all saluted us 
as they went forth to their morning labour, 
that stood in awfid contrast to our feelings, 
hurrying forward, as we were, on the mission 
of death. 

We at length arrived at Meissner, where 
several of my niend's party were expecting him, 
and having stabled our horses, we le^ the 
town, and took a narrow path across the fields, 
which led to a miU, about half a mile off — tltis 
was the place of rendezvous. On our way, u e 
overtook the other party, who bad all passed the 
preceding night at Meissner, and guess my sur- 
prise and horror to find, that my friend's antago- 
nist was one of my own intimate acquaintances, 
and the very student who had been the first to 
shew me any attention on my arriving in Got tin- 
gen. He was a young Prussian named Hanstel I, 
whose mild manners and gentleman-like deport- 
ment, had acquired for him the sobriquet of der 
ZaAme (the gentle,) among his brother students. 
After saluting each other, the parties pro- 
ceeded to the ground together ; there was 



their lives, wMch strangely contrasts with the 
with the necessity of leaving a relic of my fea- j drudging plodding habits wliich distinguish 
tures behind me in GOttingen. them in af^r days. As I have all along pre- 

You will perhaps say this is an extravagant ferred giving instances and facts to mere specu- 
picture of student life. It is not ; such occur- , lations, I shall conclude this article by relating 
rences are of every day, and the system which an occurrence, which had made too strong an 
inculcates these practises is not confined to one j impression on me ever to he forgotten. 

university, but with some slight modification, { I had been about a month in Gottingen, little time spent in arranging the preliniinarics, 
is found in all. The students of Halle and when I ^'as sitting alone one evenincf, iq that | it was agreed, as both were well known marks- 
Heidelberg have their Comment, (or code of species of indolent humour, in whicn we hail men, to throw dice for the first fire: the 
honor,) as well as their brethren of Jena and a friend's approach, without possessing energy ' seconds then came forward, and Haufrtell's 
GOttingen, and it little matters whetlier the ' sufficient to seek for society abroad, when friends announced that Eisendaller had won. 
law be called feurschenschaft or Landsroans- 1 my friend Eisendallev entered : he resisted all \ There wjis an instantaneous falling back of h11 
chaft, the principle is the same. | my entreaties to remain, and briefly informed ; but the two principals, who now took tlieir 

The great fundamental maxim instilled into me, that he came to request I would accompany position al)out fifteen paces from each other : I 
the mind of every young man entering upon him tlie following morning to Meissner, a A\'atched them both closely, and never did I 
his university career, is the vast superiority that ' dbtance of about five leagues, where he was j see men more apparently unmoved than they 
students enjoy over all other classes m the j to fight a duel, and told me, that to avoid sus- were at that moment — not a muscle of their 
creation, of what rank soever. The lionest picion in town, the horses should wait at my j features betrayed the least emotion, or any con - 
citizen of every university town is rudely dcno-door, which was outside the ramparts, as early sriousu ess of the awful situation in which they 
minated a P/mt«/ine, in contradistinction to the ' as five o'clock; having thus at^auainted me were placed — the pistol was handed to Kii^ii- 
chosen few ; and to such an extent is this car- with the object of hb visit, and also told me \ daller, with directions to fire before the lapse 
ried, that no ties of relationship can mitigate ! not to forget he would breakfast "with me be- \ of a minute ; he immediately levelled it, and 
the severity oi a law which forbids a student ' fore starting, he wished me good night, and remained in the attitude of covering his auta- 
to hold con versatiou with a burgher. This j departed. | gonist for some seconds, but at length, finding 

necessarily leads to counteraction ; and woe I remained awake the greater part of the . his hand becoming unsteady, he deliberately 
be to the unhappy townsman who refuses aught, night, conjecturing what might be the reason lowered his arm to his side, stiffening and 
to his lordly patron. I well recollect an adven- ' of this extraordinary caution, for I well knew | stretching it to its utmost length, and remain- 
ture which will set this system in a clearer '. that sevei-al duels took place every day within [ ing thus for an instant, he appeared to be 
light than if I were prosing for hours in the the precincts of the university, without mention gaining resolution for his deadly purpose: it 



abstract. 

I was lolling one evening upon my sofa, en- 
joying a volume of Kotzebue over my coffee, 
when my door opened, and a tall young man 
entered. His light blue frock, and long sabre, 
bespoke him a Prussian, no less than the white 
stripe upon his cloth cap, which, placed upon 
one side of his head, with true Burschen fami- 
liarity, he made no motion to remove. He imme- 
diately addressed me as follows — ** You are an 
Englishman studying here ?" «* Yes." — " You 
deal for coffey, &c. with Vaust, in the Weender 
Strasse ?** " Yes" — «* Well, then, do so no 
longer.'* This was said without any menacing 
air, but with a most business-like composure. 
He seemed to think he had said enough ; but, 
judging from my look of surprise that! had not 
clearly comprehended the full force of the sorites 
which led to this conclusion, he added, by way 
of explanatf&n, " I have lived two years in his 
house, and on my asking this morning he re- 



being made of tbem» or any enquiry being in- , was a moment of awful suspense ; I felt my 
stitated by the pro-rector or consul. Towards \ heart sicken at the blood thirsty coolness of 
rooming I fell into a kind of disturbed sleep, ^ the whole proceeding, and had to turn away 



from which I was awakened by my friend en- 
tering, and hallooing, <* auf, auf, die sonne 
sheint hell,** — (" up, up, the sun shines bright,") 
— the first line of a well-knowTi student catch. 
I rose and dressed myself, and having break- 
fasted, we mounted our nags and set off, at a 
sharp pace, to the place of meeting. For the 
first few miles, not a word was spoken on either 
side ; he was apparently i^i-apped in his own 
thoughts, and I did not wish to intrude upon 
his feelings at such a moment ; however, he at 
last broke silence, and informed me, that the 
duel was to be fought with pistols, as he and 
his adversary had vainly endeavoured to decide 
the quarrel in several meetings with swords. 
The cause of this deadly animosity, for such 
it must have been to require a course rarely 
if ever pureued by a student, of resorting to 



my head in disgust ; when I again looked 
round, he had raised his pistol, and was takju^r 
a long and steady aim, at length he fired ; the 
ball whizzed through Hansteu's hair, and as it 
grazed his cheek he wheeled half round by an 
involuntary motion, and raised his hand to' feel 
if there were blood. I now looked anxiously 
at Eisendaller, but he still stood firm and 
motionless as a statue. I thought at one 
moment I saw his lip curl, and a half-scowl as 
if of disappointment and impatience cross his 
features, but in an instant it passed away, and 
he remained as calm and passionless «^ before. 
It was now Hanstell's turn, he lost no time in 
presenting his weapon : there was a small 
red spot burning on the cheek that had been 
grazed, which seemed to bespeak the fiery rage 
that had taken possession of his soul, for La 
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felt that Ids antagonist had done his best to 
take away his life. I shnddered to think that 
I was looking on my friend for the lost time, 
for 6rom the position in which I stood, I could 
distinctly see that his heart was covered, and 
that the moment Hanstell drew the trigger 
would be his last. Maddened with an ago- 
nising thrill of horror, I felt an almost irresis- 
tible impulse to rush forward, and arrest the 
arm that was about to deprive him of life ; but 
while a sense of what was due to the esta^ 
blisked customs of society on such occasions, 
restaramed me, and I stood breathless with 
terrific expectation of the fatal flash, Hanstell, 
to my amazement, suddenly raising his pistol to 
a vertical position, fired straight over his head, 
flung his weapon into the air, and rushing 
forward threw his arms round Eisendaller and 
bursting into te»^ exclaimed, *« Mein Bruder !" 
and wept upon his neck like a child. 

We were wholly unprepared for such a 
scene, and although not easUy unmanned, the 
overwrought feelings of all, sought vent in a 
passion of tears. We soon left the ground, 
and mounting our horses, returned to Grbttingen. 
On our way homeward there was little said, it 
happened that once, and once only, I found 
myself at the side of Hanstell ; he conversed 
with me for a short time in a low under tone, 
and on my asking him how he felt at the 
moment of his adversary's missing him, he 
- answered, it was then my determined purpose 
to shoot him, and up to the last moment this 
determination remained unaltered, but at the 
instant of placing my finger on the trigger, I 
thought I saw an expression about his face 
that reminded me of earlier and happier days, 
when we studied and played together, and had 
but one heart, and I felt as if I were about to 
become the murderer of my brother : I could 
then more easily have turned the pistol against 
my own breast, than have shot the friend of 
my childhood. Soon after this we ar- 
rived at the University, where I hope to meet 
you, my dear reader, in some future Number, 
if not already tired of life in GOttingen. 



riches at the feet of woman, we see, by the woman, entering a ball room, with * grace in 
sculpture yet remaining to us, that the dames! all her steps,' as the crowning climax of Na- 
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ON DRE8S. 
Tht Mirror of the Graces; or the English 
Lady's Costume. By a lady of distinction. 
Edinburgh, Adam Black; and Longman and 
Co. London. 

** The person of a woman is the primary sub- 
ject of this discourse." .... 

" When innocence left the world, astonished 
man blushed at his own and his partner's naked 
nessv and coverings were soon invented. For 
loany an age, the twisted foliage of trera, and 
the skins of beasts, were the only garments 
which clothed our ancestors. Decoration was 
unknown, excepting the wild flower, plucked 
from the luxuriant shrub, the shell from the 
beach, or the berry off the tree. Nature was 
then unsophisticated ; and the lover looked for 
no other attraction in his bride, than the peach- 
bloom on her cheek — the downcast softness of 
her consenting eye. 

" In after times, when Avarice ploughed the 
earthp- and Ambition bestrode it, the gem and 
the silken fleece, the various product of the 
loom and the Tyrian mystery of dyes, all united 
to give embellishment to beauty, and splendour 
to majesty of mien. But even at that period, 
when the east and south laid their decorating 



of Greece (the then exemplars of the worid) 
wer^true to the simple laws of just taste. — 
The amply-folding robe, cEist roimd the harmo- 
nious form ; the modest clasp and zone on the 
bosom ; the braided hair, or the veiled head ; 
these were the fashions alike of the wife of a 
Phocion, and the mistress of an Alcibiades. A 
chastened taste ruled at their toilets ; and from 
that hour to this^ the forms and modes of 
Greece have been those of the poet, the sculptor, 
and the painter. 

" Rome, queen of the world ! the proud dic- 
tatress to Athenian and Spartan dames, dis- 
d^ned not to array herself in their dignified 
attire; and the statues of her virgins, her 
matrons, and her empresses, show in every 
portico of her ancient streets, the graceful 
fashions of her Grecian province. 

The irruption of the Goths and Vandals 
made it needful for women to assume a more 
repulsive garb. The flowing robe, the easy 
shape, the soft, unfettered hair, gave place to 
skirts, shortened for flight or contest — to the har- 
dened vest, and head buckled in gold or silver." 
Vive la jupe / We humbly thank her ladyship 
of distinction, for the fact, that the petticoat 
was put on as a chevaux-de-frize against the 
Goths and Vandals. The ladies, it appears, 
though formed 

For softness thoy, and sweet attractive grace," 
remained pent up within lines of circum- 
rallation and impregnable bulwarks of whale- 
bone and steel, till the time of the Resto- 
ration. The beleagured walls, our fair author 
informs us, "had been a little on the wane 
during the more classic, though distressful reign 
of Charles the First} and what the beau- 
tiful pencil of Vandyke shows us, in the grace- 
ful dress of Lady Carlisle and Sacharissa, 
was rendered yet more correspondent to the 
soft undulations of nature, in the garments of 
the lovely, but trail beauties of the Second 
Charles's court. But as change too often 1» car- 
ried to extremes, in this case the unzoned tastes 
of the English ladies thought no freedom too 
free ; their vestments were gradually unloosened 
of the brace, until another touch would have 
exposed the wearer to no thicker covering than 
the ambient air." 

And now having floated fiairly into the cur- 
rent of our subject, impelled by the propitious 
breeze of the * distinguished lady's' eloquence, 
We are emboldened to offer a few observations 
of our own, anent this branch of sesthetics, hi- 
therto so much neglected, and too delicate and 
important for us to have ventured to address 
ourselves unto, had we not thus been led on by 
our fair companion, until we have insensibly 
glided, without an effort, into the consideration 
of silks and satins, waists and ankles, furbe- 
lows and lace. 

A man of the name of Thomson who wrote 
a poetry-book about the four seasons, which 
some persons who lived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are thought to have tried to read, was 
foolish enough to say or sing somewhere in a 
story about a country wench called Lavinia, that 
loveliness 



Needs not the foreign aid of omnment. 
Bat is when unadorned adorned the most. 



Said Thomson was a sheepish clown of a 
Scotchman, and therefore knew nothing what- 
ever of the matter. People talk of a ship in 
full sail, or a waving field of golden grain, but 
commend us to a beautiful and splendidly dressed 



tare's best and loveliest gifts. 

We are inclined to look on dress, of course 
we speak of hidies' dress, as one of the most 
beautiful, and in common life the most impor- 
tant, of the fine arts. We are, therefore, of 
opinion, that it ought to be uniformly regulated 
by the principles of true taste. One of the 
many reasons adduced to prove that there b no 
fixed standard of beauty, but that wliatever 
appearance is associated in the mind with what 
is considered dignified and agreeable, is also 
accounted beautiful, is the obvious one so often 
remarked, that whatever is fashionable in dress 
is, for the time, pleasing. Yet if we examine 
the dresses of the classic nations, who are still 
our masters and instructing in all the finer arts, 
we shall find no instance of any thing that 
revolts sound taste in their attire, a test from 
which we fear many of our modeni modes 
would shrink, if subjected to examination two 
thousand years after their invention. Although 
however, we may refine our taste on tl»is as 
well as on higher subjects, by a careful consi- 
deration of specimens of the antique, we should 
not by any means advise to model our notions 
of tasteful dress, on the consideration of that 
which would look most graceful on a statue. 
In the case of a statue, a pillar, a tree, or any 
other inanimate creature, we require an ade- 
quate support for the superincumbent weight 
and shape. In the living woman the very re- 
verse of this is the case ; wherefore the glory 
of womankind standeth not in the platitude of 
the pedestal whereon she rests, (savoir in duck- 
feet,) neither must she appear rooted to tho 
ground like one of Sir Henry St«uart's noble 
trees, on the shape and proportions of which 
he justly prides himself so much, but like tho 
inhabitants of Jove's starry court, in Comus, 
she should appear soaring far above the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot which men call earth 
— ^her form like a speck in the airiness blend- 
ing — every gesture springing from mere spon- 
taneity of will, and harmonizing with the music 
of her mind: she must do her spiriting gently, 
and never remind us by " stout notions" on the 
moving score, that she is formed of the same 
dull mechanical adhesive clay with ourselves. 
Dull earth is a place over the surface of whit h 
our * most dear lady ' must glide as one with 
wings, whom the spirit beareth upward, so as 
only to touch the ground as 'twere par condescen- 
dance. She should pass through and above it, as 
bees flutter over flowers, only to collect their 
sweets. This is, we suspect, the secret of the ad- 
miration paid to little feet in creation's better 
part, and brings us to the practical obsetvatiou 
that, in a tastefully constructed female dress, 
the feet should always be visible, not because 
they are, but because they are not sufficient to 
the support and carriage of the body, according 
to the laws of the mechanical powers. The 
power that sustains and impels her, is of a 
lighter more ethereal nature, and that we may 
be able to discern the airy tread of our Camilla, 
we intreat of the drapery to terminate at tho 
ankle, as much the natural boundary of gouTi 
and petticoat, as ever the Rhinewas of France. 
This important element being thus deter- 
mined, and having pleaded with 9 degree of 
earnestness suited to the preciousness of tho 
boon we seek, for a glance of 

The fairy foot. 



Which shines like snow, and falls on earUi as mute, 

we proceed to locate the habitation of th« 
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waist. By waist, in the following part of this dis- 
course, to use the dignified phraseology of the 
Lady of Quality, we would be understood to 
mean the most slender part of the female form 
This being defined, it only remains to consult 
the anatomist as to what is the slenderest part 
of the human body, and he answers you at 
once, the muscular part immediately below the 
ribe, which will also bear considerable compres- 
sion without injury, on account of the strong, 
yet yielding nature of the muscular coating 
which there protects the inner Eve. This, 
then, is unquestionably the natural locality of 
the cestus. But this, gently insinuates our 
dearest Lady Mary, in her soft, winning voice, 
this, my dear governor, will leave the wabt 
fiightfiiily long. Stay, my love, we are your 
ffrand-uncle, hear us out ; we are no advocates 
ror a wilderness of waist. The interval be- 
tween the bosom and the cestus constitutes 
the length of what is called by this name. 
Let the upper part of the stays then be short- 
ened, so as to permit the bosom to resume its 
natural position, that which it would occupy 
if no stays were worn at all, instead of being 
artificially bolstered up, as at present, and 
then you reduce the longitude of the waist to 
moderate and natural dimensions, with the 
double advantage of giving * ample room and 
verge enough* to your swan-like neck, my dar- 
Hng, which will then rest gracefully and uncon- 
■trainedly upon the upper port of the breast, 
instead of the tasteless manner in which, by the 
present mode of dress, it is squeezed abruptly, 
and shapelessly, down upon the shoulders. — 
And thus too, bv simply consulting nature her- 
self, the female form will be rend^vd 

Small, by degrees, and beautifully less. 
From Uie soft bosom to the tender waist. 

It is difficult to lay down any general rules in 
an art which must chiefly depend, after all, upon 
the delicate taste ^d well regulated judgment 
of the individual, but there are a few maxims 
of general application which may be stated for 
the benefit of those, alas that they are so nu- 
merous, who are not thus happily constituted : 
and first we beg to observe, that a general 
acquaintance with the Fine Arts will best in- 
struct a lady how she should dress with taste, 
and to the greatest advantage of her figure. 

The greatest beauty in dress is that which 
is most simple, and at the same time gracefiiUy 
adapted to exhibit the natural beauty of the 
female form. This simplicity should be ob- 
served even in colour : a profiision of tawdry 
and glaring colours bespeaks a tasteless and 
vukar mind, even if the wearer were a Duchess. 
Colour should also always be adapted to com- 
plexion. Ladies with delicate rosy complexions 
bear white and light blue better than dark 
colours, while on the contrary, sallow hues of 
complexion will not bear these colours near 
them, and imperatively require dark quiet 
<H>lours to give them beauty ; yellow is the 
most tr3ring and dangerous of all, and can only 
be worn by the rich- toned healthy looking 
brunette. 

It is difficult to make the bonnet of any shape 
picturesque or becoming. The hat, with the 
larffe leaf and feather, is always so. 

Yet the large hat, we fear, might be found 
inconvenient in a small or close carriage; it 
would condemn the wearer to solitary imprison- 
ment, or at least prevent her from enjoying 
(with ease) the society of txfair companion, 
supposing her head-dress to be of equal di- 
mensions. Against this evil we would provide 



by suggesting a different mode of coiiTure for 
the carriage, from that used in the promenade : 
what could be more elegant or becoming for 
the former than an ornamental cap, mad| oi 
some light material, and which might, by 
lining, be rendered equaUy warm with the 
bonnets often worn in summer ? A veil, always 
an elegant and appropriate appendage to femsJe 
attire, might be thro\ni over or attached to the 
cap, and would add much to its graceful appear- 
ance ; an adoption of this head-dress would 
avoid the bitter complaints we have so often 
heard some of our fair friends utter against the 
narrow doors of their carriages, which not ex- 
ceeding half a fathom or so in width, renders 
an awkward lateral mode of ingress indispensa- 
ble to the fashionable head-piece. 

And now for the mode of dressing the hair, 
We have often observed that ladies, instead of 
regarding the hair as designed for an ornament 
to the fiEice, reverse the kind intentions of 
nature, and consider their foreheads as horti- 
culturalists do the planks constructed for a 
flower exhibition, namely, as platforms on which 
to display to the best advantage a goodly array 
of shining curls, ranged in successive rows 

< each above each aspiring,' 'till we are at a loss 
whether most to admire the skill of the fair 

< ArtisUi* or the beauty of the materials she has 
had to work upon. Now be it understood 
that we wish not to say any thing disrespectful 
of the said glossy circlets, au contrairef we ad- 
mire them d merveiOe, and think that in them- 
selves they are deserving of all praise, cruel 
cr^ve-coeurs though they be, but we can by no 
means consent to countenance the undue sacri- 
fices our < fairest of womankind' are willing to 
make in their behalf, we protest warmly against 
the total eclipse or even occultation of the open 
ivory forehead, and the delicately arched eye- 
brow, and we cannot witness thfe late unwar- 
rantable intrusions upon the softly rounded 
cheek, without asserting its rights, and crying 
aloud for justice ; the eyes themselves are 
scarcely safe from invasion even in these piping 
times of peace, and we must intreat the active 
co-operation of the ladies in averting the threat- 
ened evil, and establishing an equitable balance 
of power between the respective claims of 
features and tresses, though we have never 
before ventured to advocate the holy-alliance 
system ; and even this we think should rather 
be considered an instance of la belle dOiance, 
Still we would observe that no one uniform 
mode of dressing the hair can be recommended 
as superseding all others. In this, as in every 
other part of the details, each lady must con- 
sult the particular style of her own face and 
figure, and * snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art.' 

Again, as the art of dress is to enable the indivi- 
dual to conceal the defects of nature, as well as to 
exhibit her beauties to advantage, thin per- 
sons should take care, let the fashion be what 
it may, to dress with a certain fulness of 
drapery, while on the other hand, fat or round 
persons, should on no account puff themselves 
out artificially, unless they wish to appear ludi- 
crous. 

Thus the lady with no hips may bustle, but 
if she who has sufficient breadth does so, she 
will disfigure herself. In like manner the 
lady with high square shoulders should wear 
sleeves commencing a little below the shoulder, 
but the lady with finely formed bust should 
dretis au natureL 

Ladies with thick legs or ankles (soit dit 



en passant,) should not wear white stocking*, 
but black or dark colours, which by presenting 
a smaller mass of light diminishes the size of 
objects. 

Finally, all monstrosities should be avoided, 
nothing squeezed, or puffed out to extravagance 
should ever appear. The unnaturally con- 
tracted waist, on which so many of the fair sex 
unfortunately pride themselves, is not less of- 
fensive to good taste, than injurious to health, 
and the sufferer who makes such an exhibition, 
has not even the satisfaction of having the 
sympathy or pity of the spectators to cokisole 
her for her self-inflicted sufferings. 

We have thrown out these hasty and disjointed 
hints, most of which are doubtless quite too ob- 
vious to be at all new, in the hope, that by draw- 
ing attention to the subject, something may be 
done towards adjusting the general outline of a 
national costume for our fair coun trywomen. In 
France, where, for the most part, ladies dress 
and walk with considerable el^ance and grace, 
though still in a too constrained and artificial 
manner, there are comparatively few of those 
monstrous revolutions in the fashion of fe- 
male attire, which so commonly occur in Eng- 
land. We should be sorry to see any approach 
to a Quakerish livery, but in the present age 
of enormity in bustles, and licentiousness in 
sleeves, something must be done to check the 
tide of depravity (in taste,) which is setting in 
with so strong a current. The subject is one 
of ftff too great importance, to be left with any 
propriety, as it now is, to the silly caprice of 
milliners and ladies' maids. Ladies ! the eyes of 
Europe are upon you. Vindicate the cause of 
skirts fashioned for defence or conquest, in a 
manner worthy of yourselves. Forget not 
that— 

<* True art is Nature to adrantage dr u as f d. " 
In a word, ever bear in mind the dignified and 
instructive admonition of the too-long-loet- 
sight-of, but not-the-less-on-that-account-to- 
be-remembered-and-admired <* Lady of Distinc- 
tion," who aptly and judiciously observes : 

<< The taste I wish to inculcate, is that nicely 
poised estimation of things, which shows it 
♦worth our while to do weU, what it is ever 
worth our while to do»* This disposition ori- 
ginates in a correct and delicate mind, and 
forms a judgment which makes elegance inse- 
parable from propriety; and extending itself 
from great objects to small, reaches the most 
apparently insignificant ; and thus, even in the 
hange of the morning and evening attire, dis- 
plays to the considerate observer a very intel- 
ligible index of the wearer's well-regulated 
mind.'* 



Osmun, the Renegade; or, the Siege of Salerno, 
a Tragedy, in five Acts. By the late Rev. 
C. R. Maturin. 

[UNPUMJSHBD.] 

In our last number, we gave some account of 
Osmyn, in connection with Werner, as both 
were the distinguished novelties which marked 
the close of Maeready's late engagement at our 
theatre. Had the authors lived to witness the 
success of their respective dramas, they must 
have felt a contentment and gratification which 
thehr career of authorship, espedalh^ in the dif- 
ficult line of the drama, seldom afforded. The 
grave closed, however, on both — to all human 
appearance prematurely — within a few short 
months of each other. Had they lived, ihey 
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had both of them nmch to correct, much to re- 
form ; each had his ample share of literary im- 
perfections upon his head, which, it may fairly 
he presumed, the progress of years and a more 
mature judgment would have served to re- 
move. With Maturin, the effervescence of 
his imagination, and the wild, uncontrolled, 
but generally beautiful luxuriance of his lan- 
guage, were his besetting sin : the principles 
o( his taste were unfortunately not fixed upon 
a very steady foundation; but the genial influ- 
ence of time would have wrought marvellously 
for him — it alone seemed to promise regularity 
and superior excellence to the productions of 
his muse. 

Much of this happy effect, giving hope of 
still better things had he lived longer, b ob- 
servable in his last, and perhaps bis best, 
tragedy — Osmyn. We have heard it com- 
pared with Bertram. It was certainly not un- 
natural to compare an author's latest with his 
first and most decidedly successful dramatic 
production; but beyond the success which has 
attended both performances, we should think 
there is quite as much to contrast as to com- 
pare between Bertram and Osmyn. 

Bertram owed much of its immediate popu- 
larity to the splendour of its language, and the 
striking interest of its situations: in these was 
ito great attraction centered. Osmyn, with an 
ample measure, if not an equal portion of both, 
possesses beside, a deep-toned poetical feeling, 
more of abstract conception, and displays a 
more masterly power of metaph3r8ical scrutiny 
into the human heart. In this respect, it is 
entitled to a much higher rank as a dramatic 
poem than the tragedy of Bertram — while its 
undoubted moral tendency sets it immeasure- 
ably above its once famous, but now inglorious 
and retired predecessor. 

The success of Osmyn on the Dublin boards, 
has been most decisive. It was performed 
three nights successively with the greatest ap- 
plause; and the termination of Macready*s 
engagement alone prevented it from a longer 
run. It will, however, as we are informed, 
be brought out, ere long, in one of the leading 
theatres of London; and our British friends 
will then have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, we are happy to have it in our 
power to lay before our readers, a more full and 
satisfactory account of the play, than our limits 
last week could permit. We have had an op- 
portunity of perusing the MS. and are conse- 
quently enabled to accompany our analysis of 
the piece, by a few extracts. 

The opening of the tragedy presents us with 
the christians of Salerno besieged by the Turks, 
and reduced to the last extremity. The time 
of action, is supposed to be somewhat about 
the year 1460. About this period there was 
a nege of Otranto, on the opposite shore of 
Italy, which the author informs us in a note, 
suggested to him the groundwork of his plot, 
and is the only historic^ foundation for any of 
the incidents. 08m3m, a celebrated renegade, 
arrives to take the command of the Turkish 
forces. He learns that Manfred, prince of 
Salerno, whom, for reasons not yet explained, 
he hates with unrelenting hatred, has been long 
dead, and that Guiscard, the son of Manfred, 
leads the Christians. He resolves not to delay 
his purposed vengeance, and rouses the Turks 
to the conflict, with the following energetic 
iqipcal, which concludes the first Act : — 



" Where are ye? Gather round me, sons of blood! 
Sons of the war, where sleep your scvmetars f 
Round me— come round me— faster— larter come— 
Spahi, and Sanginc, and Tanixar, 
In all your fell and varied ranks of cama^re. 
Ye who with naked reeling step have trampled. 
Crashed limb and spattered brain and gushing blood— 
Ye, who have rent the infant from the breast — 
Ye, who have plunged the mother in the flawea— 
Ye, to whom snrielung beauty pleads in vain — 
I need vou now — come, in my sonl's need, come — 
Sons of'^the Koran, worthy of its page : 
Hither ye slaves— look to the prize I point- 
Behold yon towers — ere night they must not be — 
On— on— with heart and Ufe, and arm and brand- 
On to the ruin, to Uie carnage on! 
Pour Uke a flood, o*er bastion and o'er battlement— 
On like an earthquake, towers are dust before you : 
Up with the cry— for vengeance and for Osmyn !*' 

In Act the second, the Turks are repulsed 
in a desperate attempt to storm the city. 
Osmyn wanders among the ruins of a de- 
lapidated cathedra], in the outskirts of the 
place, moody and chafing with his defeat : he 
recognizee the spot as one familiar to him in 
the days of his boyhood, and finds himself sur- 
rounded by the tombs of his ancestors; -he 
hears the voice of Matilda, princess of Salerno, 
chaunting a miserere in the distant aisles. As 
he says in a subsequent passage: 

" After a lapse of twenty years, I heard it. 
Like the remembered music of a stream 
That lulled our sleep in childhood." 

His words convey some deep, though unex- 
plained interest in her, and he pauses as she 
approaches. Matilda enters, sees 08m3m, and 
recoils in terror. Finding that she does not 
recognize him, he falls at her feet in an agony 
of despair. 

Act the third discovers Osm]^, still in the 
ruined cathedral, recovering from his trance ; 
he resolves to spare Salerno on conditions, and 
despatches officers to swnmon the Christian 
leaders to his presence. He then discloses to 
Syndarac, a faithful adherent, the circumstan- 
ces of his past life. Twenty years before, he 
was Guiscard, prince of Salerno, and the hus- 
band of Matilda. Manfred, a neighbouring 
potentate, seized his territory and plunged him 
in^ dungeon, where he was supposed to die of 
famine. A slave furnished him with the means 
of life: after six years of captivity, his dun- 
geon is rent by an earthquidce, and he escapes; 
no one knows him, and he wanders through 
the city unrecog^ed. One day, on a solemn 
festival, he sees Matilda, come in triumph, at- 
tended by shouting multitudes, acknowledged 
as the wife of Manfired, and with a child 
whom she calls on the people to protect, as the 
son of his enemy. Convinced of her perfidy, 
he flies, abjures the Christian faith, and as 
Osmyn the renegade, after an absence of many 
years, returns to gratify his long-delayed ven- 
geance. The following passages taken from 
this scene, are among the most striking and 
poetical in the play : — 

"There is a choking agony 

When the heart's torture labours for confession^ 
Even though confession's torture ; and we tell 
To friend-^r foe— or stranger — or the winds — 
That which they mock at, all alike— and feel 
Their mockery as a respite to the pang 
That rent us e'er discloeure— listen to me.** 

** Oh I when the tide of ruin swept my towers, 
^liom did I grasp at in the wreck?— that woman I 
Whom did my last appealing groan invoke ? 
Whom did my bursting eye-DaUs strain to see— 
(Would they had burst)— whom did the blo«>d I shed 
I>rench to her shrinking bosom ?— that— that woman! 
1 hey seix'd me when I could no longer strive — 
They plung'd me in a dungeon of these towers— 
I cannot tell my dungeon agonies — 
Nortlnw— nor space was tnere^--nor day— nor mid- 

nights 
I knew not that T Hved— but felt I suffered—" 
.Vw/rrf — ** Didst thou not live for vengeance f " 
0$imfn — *• No— 1 lived for her — 
Amfdst those horrors lived for her alone — 



She was ths moonbeam of my maniac cell. 
That lighting me to madness still was light" 

" I look'd on her, as on his banish'd Heaven, 
The apostate looked in his despair— and fled." 

In the next scene, Osmyn receives the Chris- 
tian deputation in his camp, surrounded by his. 
troops; Bentaleb, another Turidsh leader, ur^es 
him to shew them no mercy — Osmyn rephes. 
follows : 

O tmv n ** They've wrong'd thee, then f " 
Bentaieh—** They're Christians and I hate them." 
Otmtfn — " And thou hast wond*rous reason— mighty 

cause : 
A helmet hides their heads — a turban thine — 
And when ye mutter o'er your heartless prayers. 
They bend them to the £a^ and thou to Mecca. 
'Tia reason strong and just as e'er 
Dintorted conscience gives to evil passions. 
Thou art a fool in vengeance — a blunt fool. 
Who knows the weight a fleshy frame can bear. 
And lays it on wiUi strong unpitying hand. 
But forms no exquisite engine for the souL 



CaustthoUfO'erlookingmiMer's paltry panes, 

' 'leheart of man within him r 
rless and impalpable 
"To writhe in tortures body never feltf 



Forge agoniev for the! 
Bend down tlie viewless and i 



ble spirit 



Thy vulgar cruelty, thou fool in torture. 
Cries out— I hate thee, and will kill thee— mine 
Exclaims — I hate thee far too much to kill thee. 
If thou wouldst make man wretdied. make him vile. 
Sear up his conscience, make his mind a desert. 
His heart an ulcer— and his fhime a stone, 
Countryless, friendless, wifeless, childless. Godless, 
Accursed of Heaven, and hated— make him Osmyn. '^ 

Guiscard surrenders himself to save his 
country. Osmyn accepts the sacrifice, and 
determines to b^ him away as a slave. Ha- 
ting him as the supposed son of Manfred, he 
admires his heroism, and addresses him as fol- 
lows: 

" IVe sought thy ruin, have o'erthrown thy power. 
Have flung thee captive into hands of iron — 
Yet there is here a nameless wandering feeling — 
1 know not how to utter it— to image ft— 
1 came to curse thee like the prophet old— 
IJke him, o'ermled by a supernal power, 
Lo ! 1 return to bless thee— be thou blessed !'* 

*' Men shall speak of as in the after agesj 

Thus will they say of thee : He was a star 

That sailed on smiling through the deeps of Heaven, 

Mocking ail clouds— whose brightness was within. 

Thus will they say of me : He was a meteor. 

On whose dreiul light pale faces doubtful gaxed. 

As he swept on his path of desolation. 

Glorious shall be thy light, and bright thy setting— 

My track is terror— «nd my end is darkness." 

Matilda rushes In as Guiscard b on the point 
of being carried away in bondage, and declares 
that a secret in her possession will release him 
firom the hatred of Osmyn, to whom she de- 
mands to be conducted. The fourth Act opens 
with the most touchmg, and the most dramatic 
scene in the play, between Osmyn and Matilda. 
In the course of this interview, she proves her 
fidelity to her first and only husband, and that 
her acknowledging herself the wife of Manfred 
after his death, was a subterfuge to save the 
life of Guiscard, her son, and to secure for him 
his just succession to the sovereignty of 
Salerno. Osmyn can no longer command hb 
feelings, but discovers himself to Matilda ; 
this passage is extremely beautiful : 

Onmm^** Wouldst thou behold thy husband V* 

Ma^lda—** My husband f* 

Otmpn^" Aye— the husband of thy youth. 

Him long deemed dead amid the vaults we tread on—. 

Darest thou see him 1 He wore no turban onoe-^ 

The glow of youth was on his cheek — tis faded ; 

The light of nope was on hb brow-'-tis quenched ; 

The strength or ho«t8 was in his arm — it trembles — 

Trembles to lift this veil— Mw was thy husband. 

MfUUda—** Risen from the dead! Away and save 

thy son I" 
Osmtm—** The son of Manfred mine." 
MaGlda—*' Talk not, but save him. He Is % son. '* 

Osmyn despatches his signet to Bentaleb, 
with orders to surrender his prisoner. Ben- 
taleb refuses obedience — excites the troops to 
mutiny — seizes Ofimyn, as a traitor, and plunges 
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him in a dungeon. The fifth Act is short, but con- 
tains quite enough of incident to sustain the tra- 
gic interest of the piece. Guiscard is released by 
Syndarac ; the Christians overthrow the Turks; 
Bentaleb, though foiled, seizes a moment in 
which he effects the murder of Osmyn, who 
dies repentant in the arms of his wife and son. 
From the passages we have quoted, our rea- 
ders will perceive that the poetry is character- 
ized by all the peculiarities of Maturings genius. 
Both on the stage and in the closet Osmyn 
will add to the reputation of the author, and 
its production on our national boards is highly 
creditable to all parties concerned. Maturin 
and Kuowles, both Irishmen, have produced 
the most successful modern tragedies. Both 
are entitled to a high place in the list of dra- 
iqatic authors — opposite in s^le, but kindred in 
genius. The writing of Knowles is distin- 
guished by strength imd simplicity — that of 
Maturin, by gorgeous ornament and splendid 
figures. Knowles was more fortunate in his 
selection of subjects : Virginius and William 
Tell, are hallowed in our memories by long and 
(pud. associations. The story of each strikes 
home to every heart ; the incidents belong to 
the situations, and every one can feel their truth 
and probability. The more romantic imagina- 
tion of Maturin searches among the dark and 
stormy recesses of the human soul, and pro- 
duces scenes of guilt and agony, and characters of 
terrible passion and energy, more powerful and 
appalling, but less natural and affecting. Tkey 
command, perhaps, our admiration, rather than 
our sympathy — our wonder, rather than our 
tears. 



1. Constable* 8 Miscellany , VoL Lii. History of 
Music. By W. C Stafford.— 2. Vol. uu. 
Life of Sir IMJliam WaUacty of Elderslie. 

By .1. D. Camck, 2 vols. Vol. 1 Edm- 

burgh. Constable '& Co. and Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. London. 

The History of Music, though by no meansj 
one of the most interesting volumes of Con- 
stable's Miscellany, b yet not devoid of plea- 
sant li;^ht information, as well as anecdote: 
the author, in his preface, disclaims all inten- 
tion of treiitiug the subject scientifically, and 
sets out with a popular account of the origin 
of rausir; lialf his book is thus occupied by 
a disi^ertalion upon ancient music, and the 
fiiusic of jjavage nations; now as wo have no 
tune or taste, at present, for the sackbut or 
psaltery, much le^s for Tom-Toms and fij)lit 
bamboos, we shall pass over the chapters upon 
Antediluvian music, as well as Oriental, African, 
Amerit-an, Grecian, and Roman, and proceed at 
once to that part of the book which treats of 
modem Italian Minstrelsy. We hope to gratify 
our readers, by extracting for them part of the 
account our author gives of Rossini, of whose 
powers he seems to us to judge very feirly, as 
we shall have occasion to observe by and oyc ; 
" The glory of Italy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is undoubtedly Rossini, who was bom in 
February, 1702, at Pesaro, a small town in 
the Papal states. We wish our limits would 
permit us to give a full biography of this com- 
poser ; but we must confine ourselves to a few 
of the leading features in his professional pro- 
gress. His father and mother belonged to one 
of those strolling companies of actors and mu- 



his abilities. He appears not to have com- 1 
menced the study of music till he had attained | 
the age of ten years, but his progress was so 
rapid, that before he was sixteen, he took his 
place at the piano as director of the orchestra, 
at Lugo, Ferrara, Senigaglia, and other small 
towns. He was also able to sing, at sight, any 
piece of music put before him. In 1808, he 
composed a symphony, and a cantata, his first 
vocal essay, called // Pianto cfArmonia. The 
following year he is said to have written hb 
first opera, JDemetrio et Polibio, which was per- 
formed at Rome in 1812. 

"For the carnival of 1813, he composed 
another farze, II figUo per Azzardo ; and his 
fine opera seria, Tancredi, One of his bio- 
graphers says — " No adequate idea can be 
formed of the success which this delightful 
opera obtained at Venice. Suffice it to say, 
that the presence of Napoleon himself, who 
honoured the Venetians with a vbit, was un- 
able to call off their attention from RossinL 
All was enthusiasm ! tutto furorct to use the 
terms of that expressive language, which seems 
to have been created for the use of the arts. 
From the gondolier to the patrician, every 
body was repeating Mi rivedral, ti revedro ;" 
and in the very courts of law, the judges were 
compelled to impose silence upon the audience, 
who were ceaselessly humming thb popular 
air. 

" The beautiful and clever caniatrice buffa, 
Marcolino, was at thb period at Venice. — 
There appears to have been one of those liaS' 
sonSy so o^nunon on the continent, between 
these parties, and Rossini composed for her 
the gay and animated part in L'ltaUana in 
Algeri, Thb opera placed him in the first 
rank of modem composers.' In the autumn 
of the same year, he composed JLa Pietra del 
Paragonet (the Touchstone^) which many con- 
sider as hb best comic opera; it was siipported 
by the talents of Marcolini, Galli, Bonoldi, 
and Parlamagni ; and " obtained a success 
which was little sho^ of extravagance." Ros. 
sini's remuneration for writing these operas 
was not great. He presided at the piano dur- 
ing the first three representations, and then 
received hb 800 or 1000 francs. Of these re- 
ceipts he sent two-thirds to his parents at Pe- 
saro, (addressing the letters to hb mother in 
the following style : — " Alt Omatissima Sig- 
nor a Rossini, Madre del celehre Maestroy in 
Bologna ;") and witK the remainder, he set off 
to amuse himself as fortune might dictate. — 
He was usually feted in the towns which he 
visited ; his agieeable manners, hb talents, and 
celebrity, made him a welcome guest wherever 
he went ; and he was as happy as a light heart 
and an unceasing flow of animal spirits could 
make him." 

The following particulars relating to this 
great master's reception in Milan, are also in- 
teresting : 

" After the Carnival, in the spring of 1817, 
he went to Milan, where hb celebrated La 
Gazza Ladra was written, and performed. — 
The Milanese, angry with Rossini for leaving 
their city for Naples, went in crowds to the 
theatre, determined to cover the unfortunate 
composer with disgrace ; and he, aware of the 
populiu* mood, took his place at the piano, with 
spirits considerably below par. Such were the 
merits of the opera, however, that they dis- 
armed the rage of the Milanese, made them 



sic'ians who frequent the fairs of Italy; and 

when accompanying them on their excursions, ' forget their mortified vanity, and caused thorn 

the young Giachimo gave the first proofs of to hail the author with the 4 most unbounded 



applause. " Bravo maestro /" '* Viva Rftssini /*' 
resounded on every side; and as the master, 
when thus called on, b obliged to make his 
obeisance to the audience, R(»i*>ini dechirtd, 
that he was as much fatigued with this cere- 
mony, as he was with the direction of the 
opera." 

We ourselves have heard a story abroad, that 
Rossini, being disgusted with the Milanese for 
their caprice or want of taste, set to work and 
composed a Requiem for himself, saying, after 
having performed it, I am now dead to Milan 
for ever, and made a vow never again to enter 
that city. 

Of his talents as a composer, we think the 
following a just estimate, " his beautit'ul and 
elegant melodies sink into the heart, they are 
capable of being understood, and felt by all — 
their brilliant vivacity makes them always 
agreeable, and thouffh Rcx^Hini breathes few 
pathetic strains, and b inferior in emotion, in 
pathos, and in depicting the more stormy 
passions, as well as in originality, to many of hb 
predecessors and contemporaries, he b the com- 
poser for the populace, the Artiste of those 
who follow music as a pastime, not as a pas- 
sion, and who adopt it as an agreeable amuse- 
ment, not as a profound science." 

When speaking of German music, the author 
remarks on the great taste for harmony pos- 
sessed by that nation, as highly characterbUc 
of their style in composition, and observes with 
truth, that ** if an Englishman hears a party of 
country girU binging in a vineyard, or a com- 
pany of conscripts going to drill, he b sure to 
hear them singing in parts." Thb part of 
the work, however, rather disappointed us, for 
it most unaccountably passes over the names of 
the most celebrated modem composers, and we 
never hear one word of Spohr, Herz, HuUimel, 
and others, whose works are much better 
known in Germany than those of M. Ru^er, of 
Vienna, of whom it gives a full account- 

Of the musical talents of the Hungarians, 
our author entertains no \try flattering opinion, 
nor do the Laplandere occupy a more exulted 
place in his estimation. 

" The nomade Laplanders do not appear to 
have any notion of music. Their sini^ing is a 
fearful yell; their songs consisting of five or 
six words repeated over and over; one that 
Dr. Chirke heard, consisted merely of the fol- 
lowing words : — 

** Let «« drive tho woIvoh I 
Lt't us drive fhe \rolvft*: 
St't* they run ! 
The wolvcB run !" 

And no wonder Acerbi used to observe, that, 
if the wolf be iiithin hearing when they sing, 
he should be frightened away. When singing, 
they strain their lungs, so as to cause a kind 
of spasmodic convulsion of the chei.t, wliich 
produces a noise like the braying of au ass. — 
The airs of the Fins, spechnens of whith are 
given by Acerbi, are much more pleasing.** 

The latter part of the book, which is token 
up with an account of all the actors and ac- 
tresses that have sung on the Englbh stnge for 
the last half century, contains little more th^n 
mere newspaper detail, and b very deficient in. 
interest and information. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak 
of the life of Wallace. We fear the subject 
scarcely affords materials for two volumes of a 
generally interesting nature, nor do we think 
the present author likely to impart any great 
additional zest to it by the charms of h» style, 
which is often both cumbrous aud inaccurate. 
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Tli© Miscellany iu general has strong claims on 
public support for many rctwons, and ^^'e aro 
therefore the more anxious that the choice 
both of subjects, and of writers, should be care- 
fully and judiciously mode, that it may conti- 
nue to reflect credit on its conductors. We 
should add, that this volume is embellished with 
a singularly beautiful sketch of Wallace's Oak, 
uith the ruins of Tor castle in the back 
pround, engraved by Miller, after a painting by 
Nacimyth, as well as by a fac simile of the seal 
of Baliol, used by Wallace when regent of 
Scotland. 



The Game of Life, By Leitch Ritchie. — 
2 TOls. post 8vo. — London, £. Bull. 

Whoever has read * Tales and Confessions,' 
by Leitch Ritchie, published about a year and 
half ago, must be aware that he is a writer of 
great energy and power. He often reminds 
one of Godwin, in his mode of eliciting the 
romantic out of common and seemingly vulgar 
occurrences ; and «f fascinating the reader, and 
forcing him to go on, page after page, with 
gasping breathless eagerness, though the inte- 
rest excited is very often as painful as it is in- 
tense. Still one gets a sensation, and that is ' 
what we read fiction for now-a-days. Tlie 
prejient story, the longest, we believe, that Mr. 
Ritchie has yet ventured upon, ends happily, 
and we like it all the better. 

]Mr. Vesper, an elderly gentleman, whose 
early life had been embittered by the profligacy 
of an only brother, and the consequent death 
of his broken-hearted father, an humble shop- 
keeper in a country towTi, i-i in middle life en- 
riched by this abandoned brother dying in In- 
dia, and leaving the fortune he had accumu- 
lated, to be equally divided between his brother 
and a daughter, whom he had by the laafe he 
dc-scrted, when he fled from his country. — 
Notwitlistanding the most diligent search, Mr. 
Vesper can learn no tidings of this child, and 
lie lives a hum-drum sort of life in re- 
tirement, for a long *ime, until one evening, 
when defeated at backgammon, by the curate 
of the parish, he resolves to set forth from 
hftme, and play, as he terms it, a game of life. 
In his youth he had been jilted by a coquet, 
who afterwards married an officer. She is 
now a poor widow with an only son, hving in 
a cottage iu Wales. To her he pays his first 
visit. When he arrives, the son, William 
C^ive, who had now reached the age of man- 
hood, is just setting out to London, to seek 
his fortune, with ten pounds in his pocket- 
Moreover, he is in love with a certain Helen 
Howard, an orphan girl, who earns a scanty 
livelihood, by keeping school in his native vil- 
lage. Tlie old man proposes to himself the 
agreealde task of watching (unknovm and un- 
perceived,) over the fortunes of this youthful 
parr ; and the * Game of Life' opens with the 
career o( William Clive, in Babylon of the 
nations. 

It is in this part of the book that the great 
judgment, minute knowledge, and wonderful 
skill of the WTiter, are most powerfully deve- 
loped. The manner in which the ^very-day 
occurrences and petty misery of a needy hfe 
in the great metropolis, are vividly pictured 
before the mind's eye of tlie reader, is very ad- 
mirable. We regret that we cannot find room 
for more than a single extract ; we shall take 
the pla«'e where, after repeated attempts to 
gain a livelihood, and as repeated failures, the 



hero's mind gradually sinks under the pressure 
of want and distippointment, and he is reduced 
to the necessity of piiwuing his clothes : — 

*< His plans became like dreams, without 
substance or definite shape f his thoughts, one 
by one, were forgotten ; his temper was cap- 
tious, his voice querulous ; and the low fever 
which preyed u}»on liis vitals, \va8 soon mis- 
taken for an indication of the want of that 
talent and energy, which, to a poor and friendless 
adventurer, are the very basis of hope. The 
people with whom he lodged became every day 
more remiss in their attention, (» every day 
their prospects of ultiiaate remuneration seemed 
more remote. His meals were unsuitable and 
irregular; his apartment was neglected; and, 
at length, his pale and ghastly appearance in- 
duced his benevolent hosts to think of consult- 
ing — not the physician — but the overseers of 
the parish. At this period his door was open- 



little miseries of your neighbours to be igno- 
rant that yoii may lend them tor as much as 
you could sell them.' William blushed. 

" * Ay, ay,' said Burnet, understanding the 
feeling, * you will soon get over all that. Your 
course is clear — you may writhe as you please 
— you may shut your eyes — you may fancy 
you are walking backwards ; but on you will' 
go till your head raps against the tombstone.' 

<» « What is my course ?' cried the invalid — 
* speak, prophet of evil !' 

" * Prophet of nonsense !' said Burnet coldly. 
< You will not die this bout : you are too 
youug and strong ; you are buoyed up with too 
many hopes; your life is anchored with too 
many pleasant recollections. No, no, you will 
not die this bout. You will lend your ward- 
robe, piece by piece, to the pawoibroker who 
does not want it, and he iu return will lend \\'k 
money, piece by piece, to you who do. When 



ed, and, for the first time, one of his Loudon you are able to go to Work again you will in 
associates made his appearance as a visitor. | due time release a part of your property ; — 
" * You are unwell,* said Burnet, in his and thus you wiU do very well, rich and poor, 
usual monotone — * Yes, very unwelL I thought ! well and ill clad alternately, for some years 
how it would be — few constitutions could stand more. You will perhaps in the interim get 
the sort of life which must be led by a compa-[ married: your love will turn out a — wife; 
nion of Wigwam. In case of your death, j some of your children will die in the measles ; 
you would like me, I suppose, to write to your you will work much, and eat, if not drink, 
mother? However, there is time enough to | sparingly : — and thus you will do very well — 
think of that ; you will live, no doubt, as long very well indeed — for some years more.' 

And then?' asked William, with a gasp. 



as you can — I myself would do the same I* 

** * I live,' replied the invalid, * not because 
I can, but because I must. What is there to 
attach me to life ?* 

" * Very true ; you ar^ « lucky ^fellow. — 
Your mother has an income independent of 
your exertions ; you hi- ve no wife — no children 
— yes, you are a lucky fellow, you can a£ford 
to die — but you will live for all that.* 
" « I cannot live without food ; food cannot 



as Burnet quietly finished his sentence. 

" * Inquire some time hence,' repHed the 
law-writer; * I speak of things as I find 
them.* '* 

When reduced to the brink of despair, and 
in the act of throwing himself over Black- 
friar's-bridge in a fit of insanity, his pocket 
Bible hurts his breast, as he is straining over 
the parapet ; and on taking it out, he discovers 



be obtained except in exchange for money or a ^50 bank note in the first page, placed there 
labour; neither of these can I give — and there-; by Mr. Vesper. 

fore — ' We shall not describe his subsequent adven- 

" * Rare ^llogism ! But I deny a part of tures, or the catastrophe, which is not very 
the premises,, and therefore hold the igiiur to skilfully brought about ; and the anticipation 
be, as we lawyers say, a non sequitur. Money ! of it would only mar the reader's interest in 
is merely the representative of other property, the plot, if, as we stroncly recommend, he 
and when the principal is present you may dis- takes the pleasure of reading the book. We 
pense with the locum tencTis, That trunk for i confess, too, that we think Helen Howard,, 
instance contains more clothes than you can ■ the heroine, rather an unaccountably strong- 
carry on your ^ back at one moment; above | minded and excellent sort of person, much 



your mantel-piece there hangs a pair of pis- 
tols, for which till your case becomes more des- 
perate you can l^ave little use ; and below these, 
a wretched daub — some atrocious caricature of 
a face which It would be libellous to call hu- 
man — acts the foil to a frame not inelegant 
nor uncostly. These articles are neither money 
nor labour, and yet they will purchase both.' 

<* * The daub, Mr. Burnet,' said the invalid, 
with some heat, * I would not part with for 
all your legal knowledge thrown into one bun- 
dle ; and mdeed if I may judge of the value 
of your other acquisitions by your taste in the 
fine arts, they would hardly be a fair equiva- 
lent for the bit of gold leaf which covers the 
frame of that drawing.' 

" < Well, well,' said Burnet, with a cold 
smile, * let us talk of the wrardiobe.' 

" « These trifles I have already thought of 
selling ; but,' and William added hesitatingly, 
* just suppose that I recover from this illness 
— the plight I should have to stalk about the 
world in would be rather un awkward one.' 

" * You have not thought of selling them, 
rejdled Burnet calmly, * you are not such a 
fool. You have not meddled so long with the 



more easily to be met with in a novel than in 
real life. We beg, however, to recall the 
attention of our country cousins, to Burnet'^ 
notion of a man doing " very well indeed" in 
London; and to assure them, that we wlio 
have "sounded our perilous way," through tlie 
heights and depths of society in that metro- 
pohs, and looked upon its various phases wifh 
a somewhat * learned spirit of human deaUng,* 
can answer for the verisimilitude of the descrip* 
tion. We wish, moreover, to warn the younger 
branches of excellent families, who love to re- 
pair to London with ten pounds and three in- 
troductions in their pocket, ** to wait till 
something turns up," that it is not particularly 
probable they will be followed to town by an 
elderly gentleman in a brown coat and brown 
cane, with bushy eye-brows and a long purse, 
to fold ^50 bank notes in their small Bible, 
the only book they always carry about their 
person. But we ourselves shall wTite a leiuh- 
ing article all about London very soon. For 
tlie rest, they may gain a great deal of curious 
iuformation, the result of shrewd observation 
and knowledge of * life in town,' from Mn 
Leitch Ritchie's interesting volumes. 
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Th€ Life of a Lawyer : written by hinself, 
1 VoL 8vo. Saunden and Benning. Lon- 
don, 18d0. 



This is a pleasing, light production. It pro- 
fesses to delineate the life of the writeri as he 
me from one of the lowest ranks of life, by 
the patient and honorable exercise of industry 
and talents, to the highest station at the Eng- 
lish bar. Though there is nothing in it of 
those wonderful transitions of fortune, to which 
romance owes so much of its interest, the 
patient progress of industry towards the attain- 
ment of the one object of its earliest ambition, 
is here traced out in a manner so yiyid, so 
natural, and so unaffected, as imperceptibly to 
draw the reader along with it, to lead him 
into the details, and to imbue him with the 
spirit and feelings that have elicited their nar- 
ration. 

The writer states, that even when a child, 
he was seized with an irresistible ambition to 
become a lawyer. « An event now happened 
which made the first great impression on my 
mind. This was the assize week at Win* 
Chester. How well I remember all connected 
with it ! The procession to meet the judges, 
their solemn entry, and the pomp of opening 
the commission, all sunk deep in my mind. 1 
watched every person about the court ; the 
faces of the very trumpeters and javelin-men, 
were eageriy eazed on and examined ; it was 
my greatest pleasure to meet any of the bar- 
risters strolling about town, in whicl^ case I 
invariably took off my ca^ and, if I received 
any recognition in return, I was happy for the 
rest of the day." 

He then becomes servant, and afterwards 
clerk to a country attorney, where he was oc- 
cupied from morning to night, working in the 
office at least twelve hours in the day ; " but 
even here, I was not without my enjoyments. 
Perhaps, one of my greatest, at this time, was 
when I was entrusted, at assize times, with a 
brief to deliver to counsel, and sometimes with 
the fee mariced upon it. I had great delight 
in seeing the benign and gracious air assumed 
by the barrister, to whom I was thus commis- 
sioned, when I unfolded the nature of my mes- 
sage, and I felt gratified by the condescension 
with which he would often talk to me about 
the matter." 

This is the natural developement of a cha- 
racter, formed to wind its way tranquilly, yet 
surely, through the mazes of a tortuous world. 
The writer proceeds in the same simple, yet in- 
teresting tone, to inform us how he rose from 
st^p to step, dll he became fixed as a first rate 
chancery practitioner. 

With the narration of lus forensic life, is 
interwoven a tale of love, tins also has the 
same merit as the other, the history of hb 
heart is similar to that of his head. The 
manner in which he developes the progress of 
his affections, is strictly in keeping with that of 
his worldly pursuits. It is quiet yet not tame, 
spirited yet not enthusiastic. ** I had always 
looked forward to marriage, as the happiest 
condition of this life. It appeared to me the 
state where all the energies of the mind should 
flourish in the greatest vigour, as they would 
then be concentrated to obtain one object, and 
would be less likely to be diverted or weak< 
ened.*' He accidentally becomes acquainted 
with a young lady of laige fortune, during her 
education at a boarding school ; resists 
temptation to hurry her into a secret marriage ; 



loses for a time her good opinion, through the 
machinations of the person whose evO sug- 
gestions he had the manliness to reject ; suc- 
ceeds in procuring a satisfactory eclaircisse- 
ment ; and, at the end of ten years, is united to 
the object of his first affection. « It may be 
permitted,** he thus writes when speaking of 
his marriage, << to a fond and affectionate 
husband to say, that although I have endured 
many severe struggles in life after my marriage, 
my domestic hi^piness has never been dis- 
turbed for a day, and that I have ever found a 
refuge from the troubles and disgusts of the 
world, in the bosom of my own family.** 

The severe struggles of which he here speaks, 
arose from the new character he assumed, after 
having attained the primary object of his am< 
bition, that of a first rate lawyer. He be- 
came a politician, and rose, step by step, from 
the primary grade of Solicitor General, to that 
of Lord Chancellor of England. We cannot, 
however, give the same meed of unmixed ap- 
probation to thb part of the narrative, that 
has been justly drawn from us by the pre- 
ceding. We are now presented with a num- 
ber of personages all well known in the living 
chronicles of our own time, to whom actions 
and motives and lines of conduct are attributed, 
cf( which we can trace nothing whatsoever in 
the page of history. We acknowledge that 
writers of fiction have a right to introduce his- 
toric characters, as acting and speaking in such 
a manner as we conceive they might have done, 
thought we have ru^^on to believe they did not 
so act, or speak; but tins kind of illusion has 
its due bounds, which cannot be transgressed 
without destrojrinf all the appearance of pro- 
bability to which It owes its attraction. When 
we read of a king, or a chancellor, or a prime 
minister, pursuing a course of action as to 
which history is silent, yet not inconsistent 
with what we there read, we are willing to 
acquiesce in the delusion; but when we are 
gravely told of great political events as occur- 
ring under our own eyes, which we know 
never occurred; of changes of ministry, which 
we are convinced never took placel--of an 
attorney-general making acts of parliament 
which never were enacted — of a chancellor ad- 
vocating a great political change in opposition 
to the positive declaration of a king, which 
change, and advocacy, and opposition, we are 
equally convinced, not only had no existence, 
but is contradictory to every annual register 
and magazine, and newspaper, we have met 
with: this b monstrous — it b not an illusion — 
it b not even a caricature, it can only be com* 
pared to an attempt to cut up living beings, in 
order to make puppets of them, by a new and 
unnatural combination of their limbs and mem- 
bers: yet thb the writer has attempted, and 
we pronounce hb attempt, a complete failure. 
Our readers are acquainted with the old jest 
of the strolling company, performing the play 
of Hamlet, in which, by particular desire, the 
character of Hamlet was omitted. Thb b bad 
enough : but here we have two Hamlets run- 
ning together, and jostling and dbtracting our 
imaginations by the incessant double. Our 
author makes himself chancellor of England 
we immediately try back for all the chancellors 
during the reigns of all the Georges, to ascer- 
tain which of them the picture b intended to 
represent We find, or fancy, a resemblance to 
some one of them, in some one particular : 
pleased with our own sagacity in the discovery, 
we proceed to trace the likeness throughout, 



when instantly we are dashed and disconcerted 
by the narration of some event, or some inci- 
dent, which never can be made to a|^ly. This, 
we say again, b monstrous. 

We differ from the writer on another ooint : 
« These memoirs,'* says he in the concluding 
sentence of them, '* appear to me not unlikely 
to convey to other persons, the illustration of 
the glorious truth, that in England the road 
to honour and distinction is open to alL** Now, 
after a somewhat careful perusal of the con- 
tents of the volume, we have come to a con- 
clusion diametrically opposite. The very cir- 
cumstance, that the simple, unadorned, life of 
a lawyer, rising from destitution to opulence 
and nuil^ excites sufficient interest to render 
it the basb of an entertabing volume, proves 
that such an event is very uncoitoion. We 
do not write tales of every-day occurrences. — 
There is also internal evidence in the book 
itself, in the author*s own account of hb own 
life, to shew the contrary to be the fact. The 
part to which we allude is, that in which he 
applies to the then chancellor, to be appointed 
one of the king's counsel The circumstance 
b well told by the author, and we shall give it 
in hb own words : 

** In this mode of life, in constant and daily 
employment, I remained about a year, and I 
was then advised to apply for a silk gown, (the 
badge of a king*s counseL) Thb 1 thought, 
indeed, I was fully entitled to, being now in as 
good business as any junior at the Chancery 
bar. I had been able, also, to lead causes suc- 
cessfully on the circuit, and had succeeded in 
the Bertie case, already detailed. I was now 
also considered of sufficient standing; I there- 
fore determined to apply to the lord dmn- 
cellor, from whom all legal honors flowed." 

" I had always been treated very civilly, by 
Lord Haverford, although personally I knew 
nothing of him. I wrote to him accordingly, 
stating that my business was now increasing-, 
and that many of my friends were desirous that 
I should become a leader in the court, and re- 
quested the honour of being appointed one of 
his majesty*s counsel** 

" \ received no answer to my letter for a 
week, and I was then in doubt whether I 
should renew my application, or consider the 
lord chancellor's silence as a refusal of my re- 
quest I did not know, at that time, that 
that noble lord very rarely answered any letter. 
** I resolved to see the lord chanceller on the 
subject, and conseqnently on his leaving court 
one day, I sent in a message to him requesting 
the favour of a minute's interview. The lord 
chancellor sent to me, to say he would sec me 
in hb private room in a few moments. 

<* On entering I said to him that I felt anx- 
ious about a request I had made to hb lord- 
ship, and that had induced me to trouble him. 

Pray, Mr. Eagle,* he said, * look at that let- 
ter ; I, for one, do not believe it ; but, pray, 
b it true ?' It was an anonymous letter, to 
the following effect : — « My Lord, — Under- 
standing that Mr. Eagle has made an applica- 
tion to you for a silk gown, I think it my duty 
to acquaint you, that he was once a convey- 
ancer's clerk, and even lower than that This 
I assure your lordship is true, and will hardly 
be denied by himself, though I cannot now 
give my name.* Of course I felt very much 
surprised and hurt 

«« * Now that letter, I hope,' said Lord Hm- 
verford, « b not true.* * My Lord,' I replied, 

* that letter, so far as it alleges I was a coos. 
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voyancer'a clerk, is certainly true ; but as to 
my being lower than that, I deuy i^ nor do I 
know to what it alludes. I have gained my 
present situation by my own exertions, and — '* 

«« * Mr. Eagle,* interrupted his lordship, « if 
'on have indeed been a conveyancer's clerk, 
do not think it consistent with my duty to 
the profession, to advise his Majesty to appoint 
you one of his counsel' 

« « My Lord,* I cried with some warmth, 
« I should have hoped my former humble situ- 
ation would have rather been in my favour.* — 
« I have given you my sentiments, sir,* said the 
chancellor, with a dignity approaching to 
hftughtinesB, and in a tone which I saw was 
intended to conclude all argument. I there- 
fore left the room, saying only, on leaving, 
that I felt it my duty to submit to the chan. 
cellor*s pleasure. 

«• My mortification and distress were of 
course very great. I was refused, and refused 
on grounds which I could not remove. Was 
my birth and its consequences, to be an eter- 
md bar to my advancement? However, I 
was consoled by the reflection, that my only 
reproach was my obscure origin ; and that my 
want of success in my application was in no 
manner owing to myself.** 

The writer then proceeds to inform us, that 
he was shortly afterwards appointed to the 
situation from which he had been so wantonly 
and unjustly excluded. But how? Not by 
any exertion of those talents by which he 
would lead us to suppose the road to honour 
and distinction is open to aO, but in consequence 
of a change in the ministry, by which some of 
his friends came into office. Had the same 
chancellor continued to preside over the distri- 
bution of official prizes, the plebeian advocate 
would never have risen above the bar, and the 
life of a lawyer would never have appeared. — 
History shews that so far from England being 
pre-eminently the country in which the road 
to honour and distinction is open to all, the 
most despotic governments exhibit the same 
sudden and unexpected elevations from obscu- 
rity to the height of rank ; and, generally 
speaking, the more frequent and rapid in the 
most despotic 

This difference of opinion as to the infer- 
ence to be drawn from the life before us, de- 
tracts, however, in no manner from the merits 
of the work itself. It is a point on which 

differences of opinion will and must exist 

With the exception of the absurd, and we 
must say unnecessary amalgamation of historic 
fiibehood with imaginative realities, and to the 
exclusion also of some speeches in parliament 
arising thereout, we think the work entitled 
to much praise, and tending strongly to pro- 
mote what we conceive to have been the au- 
thor's main object in its composition : the 
excitement of honourable ambition nn young 
men bom and educated in the lower classes of 
society. 



Travtls in Kamtehatka and Siberia; with a 
Narrative of a Residence in China. By 
Peter Dobell, Counsellor o( the Court of 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. 2 vo]s.^London, Colbum and Bentley. 
1830. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

After a fatiguing and perilous route through 
the country of &e Tongusees, Mr. Dobell at 
length reaches Ochotsk, where he is obliged 



to sojourn a fortnight in order to recruit his | 
health and strength. Ochotsk is not a lax|:e 
town, but one of great importance from its 
situation on the sea of that name ; it is, how- 
ever, but ill adapted for a naval arsenal, in 
consequence of the badness of its harbour. [ 

On the road to Yakutsk he faUs in with a 
colony of Siberian exiles. i 

** After passing to the opposite side of the 
river Aldan, we found there an establishment 
similar to that on the Ochotsk side, where like- 
wise there are a number of jourtas, and where 
post-horses are stationed. Behind a large body 
of meadows, on the declivity of a hill, exposed 
to the south, we saw several jourtas beautifully 
situated, and, on inquiry, I was informed they 
contained a colony of banished men, sent thi- 
ther by order of the Government. They ap- 
peared very well off, having comfortable dwel- 
lings, cattle, &c They certainly had few luxuries ; 
but, with common industry, living on the banks 
of a river abounding with fish and game, and 
where there was good soil and fine pastures, 
they could never want for the necessaries of 
life unless too indolent to procure them. Those 
peojde call themselves Possellencies, or colo- 
nists, and are styled in Siberia, Neshchastnie 
Loodie, or unfortunate people ; no banished 
man, though he be a convict of the description, 
being ever called in that country by a name 
that can wound his feelings so as to remind him 
of crimes for which he is already supposed to 
have been punished, or degrade him in the opi- ' 
nion of the public. This shows not only very 
sound policy but a proper delicacy of the Go- 1 
vemoni towards the feelings of these poor peo- ' 
pie; a dehcacy highly commendable, as, by' 
throwing a ved over their past crimes, they 
not only make them forget what they have, 
been, but induce them to emulate the very! 
many examples before them of retrieved crimi- ! 
nals, who have become honest, industrious, 
good subjects. 

« Banishment to such a country as Siberia, 
then, is certainly no such terrible infliction, 
except to a Russian, who, perhaps of all beings 
upon earth, possesses the strongest attachment 
to the soil on which he grows — taking root| 
like the trees that surround him, and pining 
when transplanted to another spot, even though 
it should be to a neighbouring province, better 
than his own. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on the humane system adopted by 
the Russian Government in saving the lives of 
criminals without distinction, and transporting 
them to Siberia, to augment the population of 
a fine country much in want of inhabitants, 
where their morals are strictly watched, and 
where they soon become useful, good people." 



« Having seen the good effects of the penal 
code of Russia, what I say on the subject is 
no more than what truth and justice demand ; 
and I wish for humanity's sake that so bright 
an example, which sheds a ray of unsullied 
glory on her sc^vereigns, may be followed with 
equal success by every nation of the earth.** * 

It is with much pleasiure we add the foUow- 
ing passages, putting beyond all doubt the pro- 
gress of agriculture in those hitherto unprofita- 
ble and barren regions : 

♦ In Siberia there we certainly instances wliere con- 
victs have again committed crimcB, and some of them 
murder ; these are confined to the mines for life. There 
are, however, bat few examples of this sort ; the ma- 
jority of the convicts acquiring habits of industry and 
good conduct superior to tlie same class of people in 
Rr ' 



« In the autumn of 181 9» the first time I 
travelled along the banks of the Liena, I found 
that agriculture had advanced do farther thaa 
Olekma, six hundred versts above Yakutsk; 
But at my return in the spring of 1818, it had 
already begun to advance, and in the summer 
of 1827, when I again mounted against th* 
stream of Uie Lemi, in my journey from Ma^ 
nilla and Kamtehatka to St Petersburg, I 
found graSn cultivated even in the envm>ns of 
Yakutsk, and on the banks of the river Amga 
between Yakutsk and Ochotsk ! At the latter 
place there is a settlement of Russian peasants, 
who tin the ground ; and they say it is ex- 
tremely fertile. Barley and spring-rye, called 
in Russian yaritsa, are the two grains which 
succeed best in those new settlements. The 
crops along the Lena were at first oflen de- 
stroyed by mildew and hoar frost, because the 
country being mountainous, the inhabitants 
erroneously thought the grain would succeed 
better in the valleys and low grounds. They 
have, however, at length discovered their mis- 
take ; and the traveller now sees fine fields of 
grain on the sides of the mountains, where they 
often prosper, while those below are injured. 
Even the Yakuts along the Lena, and on the 
numerous 4arge islands which divide that fine 
stream, have taken seriously to agriculture; 
so that, in spite of the little encouragement 
received from the local Government, the natives 
having now found their account in the laboiRV 
of the field, there is every reason to conclude 
these will spread over the province. 

** I was not a little astonished to see, in 
1827, the amazing progress population and 
agriculture had made, during an absence of ten 
years, between Katchuk and Irkutsk. From 
a hill, after jpassing a station called Judofsky, 
one has a fine prospect of the surrounding 
country, laid out in com fields, and interspersed 
with villages, farms, &c. One of those villages, 
which we passed through, called Oiyuk, had 
then a couple of churches, and upwards of two 
hundred houses, but is now quite a town." 

Upon departing from Irkutsk, our traveller 
passes rapidly through Tomsk and Tobolsk-*^ 
the former containing about 10,000, the latter 
30,000 inhabitants — and having reached the 
frontier of Russia in Europe, closes this part 
of his narrative with some general reflections 
on the greatness of the empire of the Auto- 
crat 

The Residence in China is a narrative 
founded on the author*s personal observation 
at three dbtinct periods. His first visit to the 
land of tea was in 1798 — his second in 1803— 
and his last in 1820. On the second occasion 
he resided in Canton for seven years. He 
never got admission to the interior of the 
country beyond the confines of Canton ; but, 
with such opportunities as he did enjoy, he u 
enabled to supply us with many interestbg 
particulars. 

On entering Macao roads, the ship which 
carried Mr. Dobell, on his first visit, was 
boarded by a comprador and his party. This 
is a sort of higher order of commissionaire or 
factor. 

'< He, and several servants who accompanied 
him, wishing to hire themselves, were (Messed 
in long gowns of silk, and white and blue 
Nankin ; but their appemtmce was so effemi- 
nate I could not help imagining myself sur- 
rounded by women. The construction of their 
boats, after the manner of the oountry, roused 
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IHnnock*8 Catechima of " Tht Geography of peevish, and the wit and poetry do not seem 
the BritUh Empire. Parts 1, 2, and 8. Eng- to come at his call, as they were wont. Bnt 



landt Scotland, and Ireland,"' — Whittaker, 

Treacher and Co. 

As the compiler of these very admirably got ^ ^ ,^ w ^ „ 

up litUe books, has done us the rank injustice f 05* <>f Venesque, a Scene m the Pyrenees, 

of placinir us third instead of second in his It is a most eloquent piece of dwcnption, and 



there is a Noctes, and every one of course will 
buy the Magazine and read it. 

We njubt not forget the article entitled " The 



placing 
nine-penny parts, we shall heap coals of lire 
upon his head, by assuring our public that more 
comprehensive or useful little publications of 
their kind, can no where be found ; and that 
besides containing a fund of valuable informa- 
tion, they are embellished in a manner surpass- 
ing any of their well-known predecessors, and 
quite surprising at the price. '^ ' 



a map, an engraved vignette, and numerous 
woodcuts of remarkable places. 



worthy of the best days of this Magazine. 

Hie British Magazine, 
This periodical, without the lofty pretensions 
to political and literary distinction put forth by 
some oi its contemporaries, is one of the neat- 

est of the London Magazines ; it is also the 

Each part has ! cheanest, and as a useful family magazine, 



which is the character to which it aspires, we 
know of none more deserving of encouragement. 
It blends papers of a religious and serious 
cast, with lighter essays, and sketches, for ele- 
gant amusement, and great attention seems to 
be paid to its arrangement ; so that in a short 
space, a view of the scientific novelties of the 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



LADYS LETTER. 

London, Apiil 14, 188a 
What an immensity of pains you take, Mr. 
Editor, to convince those who have the ad* 
vantage of perusing your delightful Gazette, 
that you are not answerable for the feelinp, 
habits, manners, and opinions of your vahtaUe 
correspondents. Mercy me! who ever fan- 
cied you were ? From the extreme caution of 
your disposition, (did not your affectionate en- 
thusiasm for all that is Irish tell plainly the 
contrary,) you would have been set down a* a 
Scot. But poor fellow ! during the first year 
we look upon you as only in your novidate ; 
and in consideration of the ejctraordinary taste 
and judgment you have displayed in your edi- 
torial capacity, we pardon and pity your ner- 
vous sensibility. 

Loaden has been as full and as bustling as 
it can possibly be ; but now Easter is come, 
and almost gone, it will be more recherche^ 
The opera and promenades will next week dis- 
play unrivalled beauty and fashion ; and the 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Blackwoo^s Magazine, 

Blackwood has put forth a better number this 

month, than any of the three which have pre- 1 day, and of the current literature, is given along 
ceded it this year, but still we find it far short | with the original essays, 
of what we were once accustomed to meet with The present number is, perhaps, of rather a 

in the "first of the Magazines.'* There was graver cast than jwoal, but what is grave may __^ ^ ^ 

atime,whenWilson,andLockhart,andMaginn,|be read with much advantage, and it is not , [eaders of ton, and it is fervently to be hoped 
were regular contributors to this periodical, and undiversified with amusement Mrs. S. C. | the leaders of politics, will acquire fresh vigour 
when all the young spirits o^ the land were | UaU*t little story, entitled " Rose-coloured , from the long recess. Of course you have 
proud to contribute their choicest efforts to Curtains,'* is full of the lively playfulness, and heard of the disgraceful squabbles in the Lite- 
swell the tide of reckless and hendlsag genius ' spirit oi goodness, which so uniformly dbtin-^rary Union ^but have you heard of the L. 

that foamed and flashed akagin its fages, but all guish the productions of its amiable author;, U. button? Bless you, gentle Sir, the de- 
things come to anettdf and so has this. Black- and the account of the Gypsies, by the author 8^ of the L. U. button, and the life of Sir 
wood is still the ** first of the Magazines,** but of *< Stories of a Bride," is a very interesting Thomas Lawrence, have occupied the entire 
it only keeps a-head by the strenuous exertion sketch. Mr. Pringle's continuation of his attention of the worthy president of the por 



of wlup and spur, in the dull heavy road, drag- South African Sketches, is also a very inte- cupine tribe the literati of this literary me- 

ging along e&borate imitations of its former resting paper, and both for the spirit in which tropolis ! 



self, and no longer bounding away far a-head, it is written, and the ability of the descriptions, - 
rejoiciuj^ in its youthful vigour and its conscious ' deserves much praise. We extract a Sonnet 
pride of superiority, and laughing at his com- with which it concludes: 
petitorsasthey lagged behind, ridiculous in their THE HOTTENTOT. 



backward distance : 

Tempora motantur, Blackwood mntatar In Ulls. 



Mild, melancholy, and sedate he stands, 
Tondinff anothers floclu, upon thp fields. 
His fathers' once, where now the white mi 



1 builds 



We know not how it is, but all people fancy | His home ; and issues forth his proud commands, 
themselves much wiser than they used to HU dark eye flashes not; his listless hands 
- ... , ,, M. \- ^ 3 e \\ Support the boor's huge firelock—but the shields 

be, it has become harder to uve, and folks | And ouivers of his rwce are gone : he viclds, 
have grown more serious, so that there is no Snbmlwively, his freedom o«d his lands. 
^-.^ *Z «.^*<. Ak^ iv^^k^ :.,w...«j k«««>« *k«* ,.-.wi ' Has he no courage ? Once he had— but lo I 
one to write the bright jocund banter that used , The felon's chaff hath worn him to the bone. 
to be written, and the public would, perhaps. No enterprise ? Alas! the brand— the blow— 
««♦ .TV mi./.l« »Ai;«k W A^on \f U WA«^ xmn^^^^rt ' Hare humblcd him to dust— his Hors is gone I 
not SO much relish it, even if it were wntten. , .. j,^., , baae-hearted hound, not worth Tils food." 
Certainly the bright blaze of genius seems to His master cries—** he has no gratitude I " 
be rather on the wane in the periodical litera- 1 



ture of this country, and no where is the change London University Magazine, for April Hurst, 
more evident, than in the pages presided over -- « ^- 

by the far renowned Christopher North, who. 



with all his faults, and at all times they were 



There has been also a gathering of the dan of 
the CampbeHs in Scotland yard, and a glorious 
gathering it was — ^rank, talent, and beauty! 
The host did the honours a merveille ; and 
the lions, amongst whom we recognized Lytton 
Bulmer, Leicester Stanhope, Washington Ir- 
vine, Allan Cunningham, Fanny Kemble, tlie 
dons of the Royal Academy, and a host of 
others, were quite approachable, and as gentle 
as lambs. The editor of ** the London Lite- 
rary Gazette'* had also a brilliant party at his 
house at Brompton the other night; it is 
needless to add, that much talent was congre- 
gated there, and that his lovely daughters were, 
as usual, the stars which « mort^ gaze on, 
and adore." 

Martin, the artist, a man as much beloved 



Chance, and Co. 

This periodical, we are ht^py to find, pro- , by a numerous and respectable circle of friends, 
'ceedsas it began; with the same talent and as he is admired by all' who vidue powerful 
many,didundoubtedlygiveatoneof vigour, and, consistency. Conscious as we are of the great and original genius, assembles at his house 
a hue of genius, to all Sie Magazines in the day j emulation with which *< the pupHs'* contribute ' once a month, all that is distinguished in art 
of hia strength, as well as to his own, beyond to its pages, we should be very delicate in se- ' and literature : his parties are truly delightful, 
what had been known in the old time before him. lecting any particular article in the present and it is no little treat to see a man so known 

Li the present number' there is too much number for our special approval ; we merely to fame, so favoured by fortune, perfectly 
politics and too much poetry. The politics notice the work to show that we are attentive , unspoiled, surrounded by the most beautiful 
are vigorous enough, but rather heavy, audi to its 'progress, and that its merits, when par- children, to whom he b tenderly attached, and 
tedious ; and the poetry is not much above ticularly excellent, shall not escape us. En I performing all the duties of life with honoiir- 
common-place. The lines by Mr. Thomas pa^an/, we would pray the editor to keep a able and kindly exactness. 
Haines Bayly are among the worst we have steady rein upon his merrymen ; his clowns, Thomas Moore, your own bard, who has 
seen from that gentleman's pen, though we do : who laugh themselves <* in order to set on , devoted the energies of his richly-storcol, mind 
not plead ignorance of << I'd be a butterfly." | some quantity ofbarren spectators to laugh too."* to the service of his beloved country, seensed 

We were considerably disappointed in the The hfe and soul of wit, with some people, is . much gratified there the other evening. His 
Noctes. Whenever Blackwood advertises a exaggeration— deliberate orientalism ; strip them ! Byron has made him more popular than ever. 
Noctes, one rushes at it, chucking open the ^ of this essential attribute, and their tirtue is | You have, however, heard of the war betwetn 
leaves with finger and thumb, and di^aining the extinct The possibility of such an exposure | him and the bard of hope. You see that the 
delay of a paper cutter, because one expects , should be cautiously guarded against. The , literary world here do not pass all th^ time 
a sensation ; but the present Noctes is not a . " secret history" of the L. U. M. would form ^ in ponng over musty folios, or in soiling bath 
himpy specimen. It rather reminds one of in- 1 a most interesting article, we have no doubt, ' post with their lucubrations. No such thing ; 
different claret, a pert wine, somewhat sourish, . if compiled by the humorous correspondent who they dance and sing ; and it is gratifying to 



and deficient in body : the spirit of North grows [ subscnbes himself N. 



I observe, that the rust with which that tribe was 
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supposed to be so deeply encrusted, is fast wear- 
ing oflf. 

Alias Jewsbury, the extraordinary strength 
and power of whose mind has excited consi- 
derable interest, is expected in town, to super- 
intend the publishing of her <* Three Histo- 
ries.*' 

Miss Mitford's new tragedy is not forth- 
coming until next season. Many reasons are 
assigned for this ; perhaps it may be owing to 
the change of management at Drury-lane : it 
is a sad disappointment to the play goers, who 
are tired of translations and adaptations — and 
no wonder. But I promised ages ago to tell 
you of ' the Mitford.* Mary Russell Mitford 
then, resides at the little hamlet of << Three 
Mile Cross,** near Reading ; and it is pleasing 
to know, that all her scenes are taken from 
Teal life, and the aspect of the cultivated and 
well wooded country of <* sunny Berkshire.** 
I was not a little astonished to find her at- 
tended on her last visit to London, by the 
identical ** Olive Hathaway,** the lame village 
sempstress, who forms the subject of one of 
her sweetest sketches. Miss Mitford is much 
addicted to country pastimes, and often takes 
the field at dawn of day, accompan3ring her 
&lher in his cournng excursions. '* May 
flower, pretty May,'* is not a dog of the ima- 
gination, but a beautiful hound, whose two 
sons share with her the caresses of their kind 
mistress. 

The Mitford cottage, is a pretty, but fiury 
spot. You might place it as a hand-box on a 
shelf; or hang it, like a bird-cage, in a tre< 
however, it suffices for the wants and wishes 
of a descendant of the noble house of Russell 
— of one, who may, with truth, be also termed, 
** a noble of nature,** the antiquity of whose 
title cannot be impeached, as her patent has 
been made out by an unerring hand. There 
she lives-— the idol and blessing of her surviv- 
ing parent, (who, by the way, is one of the 
most gentlemanly and handsome old men in 
England, somewhat violent on what we con- 
sider the wrong side in politics — but this is no 
affair of ours,) — and the beloved and respected 
of a large circle, of all, who, invariably, from 
being acquaintances, become devoted friends ; 
there is a certain number of persons, of a par. 
ticular class — (who ** do not like to be put in 
print**) — that are a little bit afraid of the fair 
lady's wit, and would rather keep out of her 
way — who get at the wrong side of the hedge if 
she is coming up the lane — and never venture 
to open their lips if they meet her at a tea- 
party, lest ** the authoress'* should take down 
their words; nevertheless, these very people, 
entertain the highest respect for her; and it 
b only the weakness of their own intellect, or, 
to speak more gently, an overwrought timidity, 
that stimulates them to such silly conduct As 
it is now some sixteen or eighteen years since 
Miss Mitford*s first poems were published, we 
cannot sin against politeness in saying that the 
lady is considerably over thirty. In person, 
she itf short, and very stout ; but retains a light, 
graceful step ; and notwithstanding her en ban 
pomtj and her rustication in *<our village.** — 
The moment she enters the room, you feel 
convinced that she is a person not only of 
high intellect, but high breeding>:-« a true 
horn gentlewoman.** Her manners are 
frank and simple ; and there is a heart- 
winning kindliness in her address, which, 
united to the most musical and sweet- toned 
rokt you can imagine, makes her extremely 



interesting. Her brow is the very glory of 
* renology — ^high — broad and full: — all the 
noble faculties well developed ; her smile is the 
perfection of sweetness — and yet I have seen 
nestling in the little dimples round her beau- 
tiful mouth, as much arrant mischief and mirth 
as ever hovered over Thalia's lip ; — her nose b 
strait and well formed ; but the light lashes 
of her eyes do not improve their expression. 
She would certainly, even by critics, be pro- 
nounced handsome — were it not that her face 
b too lai^ge for her features. — It b quite impos- 
sible to think of this, however, after you have 
conversed with her for five minutes — her acute 
observation, her playful wit, her strong good 
sense — all happily blended, and coming forth, 
without any attempt at dbplay — without any 
affectation, as the subjects touched upon require, 
render her the most delightful companion of all 
the literate : but I do not mean to pen compa- 
risons, where there is so much general excel- 
lence. And now, having fulfilled my old pro- 
mise, and chattered in merry mood to you, 
most grave and worthy President, of and con- 
cerning the fair author of Rienzi, I take my 
leave for the present — prombinsr next time to 
enlighten you on the subject of Allan Cunping- 
ham, or Crofton Croker, or Mrs. Hofland, or 

Miss Jewsbury, or but, perhaps, you do 

not know* that Crofton Croker, the Bio- 
grapher of Cluricauns — the King — or, at all 
events, the Regent of Fairy-land, has deserted 
Titania, and married — a woman ! — clad in a 
suit of Lincoln green, and tripping to the music 
of silver beUs ! — he sacrificed at the altar of 
hymen, and is now wearing the silken chains 
in the fair Island of Wight. I could abo have 
told you what pictures the R. A.'s are prepar- 
ing for Somerset- House — having been per- 
mitted to vbit some of their studios; and I 
could have said a great deal about your admi- 
rable countryman, Doctor Walshe's invaluable 
work on Brazil, and the extraordinary sensation 
it has created in certain quarters — but, by thb 

time you are tired of me, and I am but I 

must « behave** — and not say rude things, even 
if I am tired. 

Sir, your's, with profound respect. 

Puss in the Comer. 

« Not know indeed! That's a ffood joke, and we at 
the throwing of the stocking — £o. 



Paris, April 12. 
I have very little of interest to communicate 
to you, either in the way of literature, science, 
or amusement. To begin, however, with the 
theatres ; there have been no new pieces worth 
notice — ^but the theatres have, on the whole, 
been well attended, as you will see by the fol- 
lowing account of the receipts during the month 
of March — (those of the Theatre Fran9ab are 
not included, there being no returns : ) 

Royal Academy of Music, - 43,769 30 

TheatreRoyel de 1* OperaComique, 66,944 85 

Theatre Royel de I'Odean, - 37,687 20 

Theatre Royel Italien - 46,877 20 

Theatre de Madame, - 58,795 60 

Theatre de Vaudeville, - 33,213 50 

Theatre des Nouveautes, - 71,639 05 

Theatre des Varietes, - 28,161 35 

Theatre de la Gaiete, - 47,094 93 

Theatre de I'Ambigu, • 39,029 10 

Theatre de la Parle St. Martin 52,365 93 

Cirque Olympique, - 20,613 



Great exertions are making here to induce 
the Government to increase the sum allowed 
for elementary education (instruction primaire. ) 
You will hardly credit that, whilst 667,524 f. 
are appropriated in the Netherlands annually 
to this object, the amount in France b only 
50,000 f. According to the extent of the 
population, it would require 3,400,000 franca 
to place France on a level, in this respect, with 
the Netherlands. 

A project is on foot here, the object of which 
is a regular communication between this capi- 
tal and St Petersburgh, in ten days, and with 
Moscow itself in thirteen. The route b thus 
laid down : — 

From Paris to Amsterdam, by land, - 24 
Amsterdam to Hamburgh, by steam boat, l} 
Hamburgh to Lubeck, by land, - . 1 
Lubeck to Petersburgh, by steam, - 4 
Allowance for casual delays, - - 1 



From Petersburgh to Moscow, 



10 
3 

13 



546,167 08 



The advantage, in a commercial point of 
view, by thb mode of transmitting merchan- 
dize, over that now in use, whereby two months 
are occupied in sendingwa box of Lyons' silks, 
for instance, to St. Petersburgh by sea, b cal- 
culated to be full four per cent, upon the value 
of the merchandize, independent of the great 
saving in point of time, and the regularity of 
the arrivals. The accommodation to bankers, 
merchants, and travellers of all descriptions, 
b also obvious. A regular communication by 
steam, between Marseilles and the principal 
ports of the Mediterranean, b also in contem- 
plation ; and thus a direct intercourse will be 
established both with the north and south of 
Europe, with Petersburgh, Amsterdam, Lon- 
don, Naples, Corfu, Athens, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Alexandria, Barcelona, Valencia, and 
Cadiz. 

The subject fixed upon by the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society at their last sitting, for their 
gold prize medal, b the Oriyin of tiie race of 
Negroes in Asia, According to the Chinese 
historians, a black population inhabits the 
mountainous region of Kuenlun, to the north 
of Thibet. Remains of a similar race exist in 
the mountains which separate the An-Nam 
from Kambodje. The Sameng nation in the 
mountains of the Peninsula of Malacca, b also 
a renmant of a negro population, and speaks 
the same language as b found among the blacks 
of Oceana. It b generally acknowledged that 
an affinity exbts between these people and the 
Malay race, which, as b well known, extends it- 
self from the bland of Formosa, as far as Ma- 
dagascar, as also from New Holland to the 
Sandwich Islands. A critical inquiry, and 
some certain conclusions on the question re- 
specting the origin of these black populations 
b requu-ed. It b desired that the author will 
ascertain and compare all the "S^gro races 
which inhabit, or may have inhabitea, the dif- 
ferent countries of eastern Asia, and lay open , 
the relations which may have existed between 
them and the Malay race. It is bUo desired, 
that the author wiU found his reseiarches on ' 
the writings of the Chinese. The medal (of i 
1000 fr. value) will be decreed at the first 
general meeting in 1832. The Essays are to 
be sent in to the office of the central commit^e 
of the Society, before the 31st December, 183K 
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London, April 13, 1830. 

There is much talk here of an intended new 
literary political speculation, in the shape of a 
daily morning paper. According to the on ditj 
it h to be on the tory side ; and several mem- 
nicrs of parliament are stated to have subscribed 
large sums towanls it. It does not seem proba- 
ble that this new plan, snjiposiug it to be really 
in contemplation, can prove successful; but there 
is no saying positivelj', what capital, and talent, 
and spirit may, or may not, achieve in this way. 

The exclusive topic of conversation in lite- 
rary circles here, is « Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Moore,** ** Campbell and Moore,*' " Moore and 
Campbell. " From all that I can collect at 
the Literary llnioo, and in other places, where 
Mr. Campbell's attack upon Moore is dis- 
cussed, the general opinion b against the 
editor of the New Monthly, whose attack is 
considered something like a literary quackery. 
It is thought that Moore will not answer him, 
as most of his friend* say he is not required to 
do so. There are a few, however, who urge 
him to reply in the next volume of his Byron. 
The best of the joke is, that Mr. Campbell, 
with all his knight-errantry for Lady Byron, 
has given reason to justify a suspicion, that he 



COCKNEY CRITICAL ACUMEN. 

Our attention has been directed to the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the Atlas newsptiper of 
Sunday last : — 

An Irish Literary Journal concludes its ex- 
hortation to a young poet in these words : — 

** Let him not wax faint in his exertions 
after fame ; if, disdaining vulgar resources and 
extravagant peculiarities, he rest on the strength 
of his genius alone, he may feel assured that 
his " final hope" will be for from " flat des- 
pair." 

To know that his hopes will not partake of 
the natm-e of despair, must be in the highest 
degree, consolatory to the poet. The Irish 
critic, no doubt, would not have troubled him- 
self with inditing this cheering common-place, 
unless he were afraid that the young gentleman 
might commit the blunder of mistaking the one 
for the other. 

We beg to inform our readers that this is in- 
tended as a dead hit at the Dublin Literary 
Gazette, a fact which, but for this intimation of 
ours, might easily have escaped them, as the 
force and point of the observation are some- 
what difficult to be discovered. The Atlas is. 



acts from pure gallantry, and not at all from i in our opinion, at least the second best Sunday 
c4)nviction. Indeed, some quote observations • paper m London, and as such, we have a civil 
of his own on the subject, which I will not . condescending sort of regard for it, besides 
repeat, and assert, that Moore could, if he j that we are nowise ambitious to lay the knout 
pleased, lay him prostrate. "pon » ^^^^ WTiter of news; but it may not 

It is pleasant to find that the monthly perio-jbe imamusing to our readers to learn that the 
dicals, .which have started diniug the last sue critique in question, upon the ultra-hibemianism 
months, have stood their grouud. Considering of which the man in the Atlas is so witty and 
the enormous expense attending them, and the severe, was wholly written by an English 
difficulty of pleasing the public, this is highly gentleman, a friend of ours, residing near Lon- 
rreditable to the conductors. Frazer's Maga-, don, and justly celebrated in the literary world, 
zine seems to be gaining groun<l rapidly ; it is for the correctness of his judgment and the 
reallv a clever publication, and so is the Bri- ' purity of his taste, 
tish IVIagazine. These may be considered esta- 
blished. Whether the London University 



Magazine may be fairly so considered, I cannot 
say. Two new London Sunday papers have, 
as you know, appeared within tlie last two 
months. The Paid Pry, which had a large 



HIBERNIANA, No. 2. 

[We have been flavoured by a kind friend 
with a number of most curious original letters^ 
sale at first, has declined considerably. A i ^^^e of which throw considerable light upon 
portion of it has btely been purchased by some ^^^V^'^'^^i^^K P^"*>d of j^?^ ^^^<^y ^'\^« 
iersons connected with the Duke of Cumber- i William IIL was engaged m reducing this 
land, and it is now almost exclusively devoted kingdom to subjection. We shall sdoct one 
to the vindication of that prince, from the'fr<>"^ ^"«« ^ time for publication. The pre 
charges wluch have been brought against him. ?««* 8F«men shaU be foUowed by a singularly 
The Intelligence, which whs started imme- mterestmg letter from Colonel Jehx O'Neill 



diately under the auspices of the Treasury, is 
steadily holding its way. This, although aj 
strong political paper, devotes several columns 
to literature ; and it is said, that two of the 
favourite poets of the day have sliares in it. — 
Hitherto, however, there has been only one 
poetical effusion. 

Messrs. Colbum and Bentley continue to 
publish with great spirit ; within the last fort- 
night, not less than seven sets of new works 
have issued frt)m their house. The other pub- 
lishers, however, are very dull ; and, generally 
speaking, there is little sale for books, unless 
it is forced by great expenditure in the way of 
advertisements. 

In theatricals, there is little to notice. The 
ex-lessee of a large theatre is enjoying the 
breezes on the Surrey side of the water, "with 
£20 per week, allowed to him by the com- 
mittee, for the remainder of the season, as the 
condition of his giving up possession. There 
are several bidders for tne concern, but, at 
present, Charles Wright, of Champagne noto- 
riety, is the highest. 



mterestmg 

to the Countess of Antrim, on the taking of 
Athlone by the English army. It was found 
in O'Neiirs pocket on the battle-field of Augh- 
rim, where he was killed.] 



Copy of a Letter from Mr, 2>. Campbell^ to 
Sir Arthur Rawdon, Bart, at his House at 
Moyra, to be sent by the Postmaster of 
Lisnagary, from the King*s Camp at Car- 
rict-on-suir, nearWaterford, July 24th, 1690. 

Honored Sir — I received your letter of 
the 19th, and as the former letter gave me the 
greatest disquiet, so this has done me the 
kindness to ease me in a great measure, for I 
here protest once more, I never had so much as 
a thought that was guilty in reflecting of you, 
and because, by your letter, you say you were 
told by one that I should say I had done more 
for you, than ever you would thank or pay me 
for, and that I was afraid I never should be 
paid what money I had laid out for you, I 
dare swear I never was guUty of any such 



would render me incapable of gettitig it, if 
there be any suit by disoldiging you, and I 
think I am not so great a tiitler, and makes 
every one my confidant, that if I had any oc- 
casion to fear, I should myself open so. But I 
protest, I cannot remember in the least, any 
thing that looks like it, only this I have Miid, 
discoursing of the miseralde condition of the 
country, and of your estate amongst the rest, 
I have said that I was afraid there would 
liardly be got so much for some time, as would 
pay for the receiving of rents, and if this be it, 
that they have ^villingly or ignorantly wrested 
to do me a diskindness, I would leave any man 
of sense to judge whether I deser\-e it ; but 
since I have your good opinion again, I slight 
all the rest, and value not one pin what they 
say : I have some design when the campaign is 
over, to part \vith my employment, for I con- 
fess it is «i life of honour (as Prince Rupert 
said of it) but a dog would not lead it ; but 
that is not all, for since you were so pleased to 
put that trust in me, I was resolved to waive 
any thing that should have hindered me of 
serving you. 

As for news here, the account yon have had 
of the Boyne action already, from Mr. Shaw 
and others, will excuse me, since we have had 
nothing offered upon the road, but hanging of 
some people, a soldier I mean, for robbing, and 
every day some one or other are so ubc^d, the 
king is very strict, and will suffer none to 
plunder, so that t^is part of the army will be 
very poor, because we are forced to be very 
honest; yesterday my Lord Granard caroc 
here, and was introduced by my Lord of 
Ormond, after an hour's attendance ; he is 
very weak in his limbs, I don't hear the recep- 
tion was extraordinary : Jackman, Dick Eus- 
tace, and young Keating, surrendered them- 
selves, and has got a protection, and every one 
that asks (as I think) have the same, whicli 
the king*s declaration does the same for all, 
some few excepted, till the first of August ; it is 
believed it is well done, because it may be a 
means to take off a great many hands from the 
enemy, and shorten the work, which I be- 
lieve we would be glad were made an end of. 
From Athlone came in an express from Lien- 
tenant General Douglass, gives the folloi»-ing 
account, that the Lieutennut General having 
sent a trumpeter to summon the castle and 
town, they fired at the trumpeter, tliey have 
burned the part of the town that lies on one 
side of the river, and broken down the bridgie, 
they have turned out all the protestants stark 
naked, men and women, they have raised som« 
works about the town, and have lined the 
castle wall within, eighteen feet tliick of earth, 
so that our guns will be rendered ineffectual, 
only our bombs must do the work, and that 
my Lord Granard says we can do no good of 
this side of the water; the Lieutenant General 
has sent 3000 horse, foot, and dragoons, to get 
over the water, to secure some pass for fear of 
some relief from Limerick or Gal way, the 
garrison are but 600 men, the Lieutenant 
General broke ground, and lost but about 
fourteen men, the enemy raised a battery, and 
poor unfortunate Hugh M<Gill would needs go 
to see it, though dissuaded from it by e ery 
one, his arm and shoulder was shot from him 
by a cannon shot, of which he immediately fell 
dead, and not so much lamented, because every 
one condemned his going thither ; we yesterday 
summoned Waterford, the answer sent the 



thing ; for if I had, it had been the readiest 

way that I should never have it, because it: king was, that allowing them to march out 
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with all their baggage, three cannon, colours 
flying, safely to Mallow ; securing them in 
their liyes and properties, exercise of religion, 
itieen days time for absentees to claim the like 
benefits, major and sherififis of their o\i'n chasing, 
they upon these terms will surrender, and be 
good boys : the king laughed at it, saying he be- 
lieved they were drawn by some furious lawyer, 
and has sent his articles away, and five regi- 
ments of foot, and 300 horse and dragoons, 
and we have orders to march immediately, 
what the issue will be, you shall have an ac- 
county because since you have given me leave 
to write to you, and laid your commands on 
me to let you know what passes, I shall never 
neglect, but upon all occasions let every one 
say what they please, shew how much I am 
Your most faithful ser>'Bnt, 
D. Campbell. 
To the summons sent by Douglass, the Go- 
vernor Grace, a brave old officer, returned a 
passionate defiance — these are my terms, said 
hejjhing a pistol at the messenger. 



BOTANY. 

We are happy to learn that a very fine collec- 
tion of Cacti has lately been sent by Doctor 
Coulter, who was educated in the Dublin Uni- 
versity, from Mexico to the College Botanic 
Garden. 

The Genus Cactus is now separated into the 
the following classes, viz. Cactus, Mamillaria, 
Cerens, Opuntia, Epyphyllum, Rhipsalis and 
Periskia. The collection from Mexico consists 
chiefly of the first four of these, containing al- 
together about seventy species, mostly new to 
the collections in Britain and Ireland. 

The Cactus, or Epiphyllum speciosissim^, 
Cactus speciosus, and Cactus truncatus, lately 
introduced from Brazil, are now familiar to 
most admirers of plants, and are, when in 
flower, among the greatest ornaments of our 
stoves. 

The Cereus gi-andiflorus or night blowing 
Cereus of Jamaica, and Cereus FlagelliformLs or 
creeping Cereus, are also well known species of 
the tribe, and deserve a place in every col- 
lection. 

In a tour which Mr. Mackay made through 
England and Scotland last autumn, he added 
above a thousand plants to the College col- 
lection. Several of them were procured from 
the splendid new conservatories at Sion House, 
by the order of His Grace the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland ; some of the most interesting 
were from the London Hortic^fltural Society's 
Garden at Chiswick, lately introduced by their 
collector Mr. Douglass, from the Rocky moun- 
tains on the north west coast of America. 
The Genera Lupinus and Penstemon, of 
which there are numerous species, ai'e particu- 
larly interesting ; and will form a valuable ad- 
dition to our hardy collections. 

More than half of the plants introduced, 
however, were from the magnificent collections 
in the Edinburgh and Glasgow Botanic Gar- 
dens. 

M. 



MUSIC. 

Nothing new has issued from the Musical 
press during the past week, we have not had 
time to visit the " Rayner Family," but ex- 
pect to have a notice of their Concerts in our 
next Number. 



THE DRAMA. 

The performances at our Theatre duriuflr the 
past week, having been for the benefit of indi 
vidual members of the Company, we are pre- 
cluded from pursuing our usual critique, wo 
regret that the speculation has not proved as 
productive to some of the persons concciiied, as 
their talents entitled them to expect : fis resi- 
dent performers, they have a right to look for 
at least a share of those substantial marks 
of patronage which are so profusely lavij^hed 
on the stars which occasionally shoot athwart 
our hemisphere, for unless fostered by public 
support, we cannot expect good performers to 
remain amongst us when they ran find a more 
profitable field elsewhere. 

In London " Spectacles'' have been pro- 
duced at almost every Theatre, major and 
minor, for the amusement of the holiday folk. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNET. 

THE ttETURN OF WELUNGTON FROM WATERLOO. 
The deed is done— the storm of battle o'er, 

And now the victor oomcs, amid the ciiea 
Of ffratulatioii on hU native shore. 

Thronjtfing the hills, rank upon rank arise, 

A theati-e of men— while to the skies, 
For aye the Atuiu^ing shouts of victory soar; 

Ana women, with their fond admin uf^r pyo-^. 
Cling round his path, and st-atter flowers b<»fore. 

Thus H great people feel, though inly torn 
By griefs, in privacy Ioh;* proudly borf.e ; 

wliHt though the widnwV heart be bleeding sUll! 
Tho* sire and orphf.n still in darkness mourni 

The patriot mmd survives all Uumaa ill. 
And feola, in times like these, heroic pulses thrill. 
A. de V — -. 1816. 



TO THE OCEAN. 

WRITTEN AT DUN MORE EAST. 

Thou glorioQs ocean ! sure I feci 
. In adonition I could kneel 
And worship thee! 
Ooly-audi homage may not be 
To other sitii^ the Deity. 

Say rides He not upon thy waves, 
With tempeatii for Hisjcliariot shives. 

Sweeping o'er thee ; 
And when His forked linrhteriings gore thee, 
Sink not all human things before thee ? 

Does not thy ceaseless rolling tide 
Loud speak, as if with lieaven allied^ 

Eternity ! 
Is there, could silent gaze on thee. 
Nor feel thine awful M.jesty I 

An emblem too^ thy waves upcurled. 
Of the friends!, ip of the hollow world. 

Which, thoc.p^h twiniug 
Round us in fortane'*, bi ij^ht beams shining. 
Proves cold and dark wheu in sorrow pining. 

Methinks thy calm and gentle billow, 

Might for the weary foim a pillow 
Of pea4'e and rest : 

WTiere, nor by care nor grief opprest. 

They might sweetly dream of worlds more M*> t 

H. C. 
I PRO JET. 
Si Jamais de quelque paissance, 
Je suis le maitre dans les eieux — 
Je rends an monde son cnfance, 
Et quant au dieu d'amour, je veux 
QuM immortalise les belles — 
Ou'il eternise le print ems, 
Kt qu'il briile eo coapant les ailes, 
Celles du temps. 



TO- 



How beautiful is music when it fiaUt 
Softly and sweet, upon the lonely ear. 
What thoughts of other days its tone recall^ 
Claiming ftom pensive memory a tear. , 

How beautiful is music, in the halls 
Where mirth, and joy, and Jocund dance appqtir; 
And lights, and banners streaming from the walls : 
And revelry, that even grief might cheer. 
But sweeter far to me doth music seem, * 
When nor alone, nor mingling in the Uirong,' 
1 listen with delight, while many a dream 
Of wBod'rinff fancy mingles witn the. song, ' 
And mark, tne while, what pleasure and surrprise. 
Beam in thy soft and sweetly speaking eyes. 



LITERARY Il^TELLIGENCE, &c. 

We understand the mithur of ''the ConfesHons of an 
Enpli-ih Opium Eat<*r,* has nearly ready a tnle of nn- 
c<nniaon interest. BUtckwood is to be the pnblislier. 
A young (>erman Artist, Mr. E. Neurrntner, has re- 
cently <ompleted some charming designs in illustration 
of the Ballads of Go;?the, which, it is said, d«>serve to 
stand in compc'tition A\ith the Sketches made b : 
Rctzjich for the I'aust; if so, they must be indeed 
bcrutiful. 

Ocnrral Count Philip de S6gur, has been elected to 
tlu' phu-e in the French Academie, vacant by the death 
of the Duke de Lcvh*, by thirty-one votes out of 
thirty-two. 

I I'Yom the last published st4itement of the number t»f 
■Students ft the F^uglish Unirersitieft, it appears that 
1 Cambridge has now a majority over Oxford, iiaving in- 
created by 1 18 Students in tlie la>t year, llie present 
, total of the Me?i!ibeni of Cambridge; is 5263, while that 
, of Oxford is b-££). 

1 liST OF Ninv BOOKS. 

I M'Keni'.ie's jjlotes on Haiti, 2 vols, post 8vo. £Is. Is. 
])oards— Howw«»n'8 Tales of the C«donie*, 2 vols, post 
8vo. XI. la, boards — C^jventry's Coke upon Lyttleton, 
jr<»yul 8vo, £1.' Is. boards— Stiirgeou's liankrupt Act, 
I'Jino. ('«. boar^.^j — Kiland on Church Reform, 12rao. 6s. 
iboaids — Lett'iH of a Recluse, 12mo. 3r. (id. boards — 
Coduiugton i r the Eye uinl Optical 1n-«trumeut«, Hvo. 
j5f!. boan«< — :«\? ile's IMnciples of Dissent, llftoo. &. (kl. 
[ boards — .Sinis' Memorial of Oberlin and DeStael, I'Jmo, 
148. boards— Ii vine's Sermons, Bvo. 8s. 6d. boaids— Bai- 
! ley's Algebi s , Hvo, 8«. boards — Bucke's Julia Romauo, 
I a Dnuna, Svi-. (ja boardi« — Muir'sSt>rmoitH on the 64»veu 
Churches, Ifino. 4s. 6d. boards — Mather's Elements of 
I Drawing, Umo, 3s. bi^urdb— The Young C^)k'8 Assist- 
1 aut l-^mo. la. Od. boiu-da— Tmner's Hertford, 8vo. 18«. 
jro>al8vo. f.idia proofs, ;£1. lOs. boards— Appleyard's 
( Sermons, )>jno. 4Jj. boards— (Jrant ou Liberauty, l:iino. 
|5^. boardk-^ Web8t4?r'!* Dramatic Works, 4 vols, crown 
I Bvo. .€2. *?i. boards—Holbein's Bible Cuts, Bvo. .€1. Is: 
(boards, Iij.iia £% »2s. silk — Derwentwater, a Tale of 
jl/i.j, 2 v<ls. post Bvo. XI. Is. boards — Seager's Pou 
I Ellipses .^vo. lis. boards— Counter's Island Bridge, a 
I Poem, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c 
I We Irive to acknowledge the favour of a very oblig- 
ing lett. r from ' the author of the Collegians,' enclosing 
an unj^ !blii-h«'d poem of Dean Swift's. The letter and 
poem f liull appear in our next 

Siuf of our readers as aie given to the study of the 
Germ ui tongue, would, no donbt, be astonished at 
bein^' introduced in our last Number to a celebrated 
Roirj.u Catholic divine, named Tahu. 'lliis was, of 
cu'ui r, a misprint for Jahn; we corrected it in the re- 
vis* j over and over agaiu; but oiur demons were re- 
sohi J to mar o»ir German theology. 
A Sunday at Kingstown, in our next 
T\\ calm the pcriurbed spirit of all the beantifid 
I beiy -j^ with whose countless billets our table is covered* 
I ex'i biting innumei-uble specimeus of the most exqui- 
t.it4i iTow.quill calligraphy, on tinted satin-paper, 
y^Ah delicate lingers traced," we beg to give one 
geJ ral assuram-e that the strikingly interesting fe- 
m;i|,' figure depicted in page i237 of our last Number, ia 
No<. a portrait of our ladye-love, folding our editorial 
h( i I't to her b4>soni. To the young lady who signs her- 
81'ir * fiifnipathuMj' and a<<sures us she is dying of appre- 
hf ssion and an inverted eye-lash, but who, like the 
Ml kin^ swan, sends forth "such sweet sorrow," in tl«e 
cdmplimentary lines entitled * Tterfalinda^ or the 
:j/,nph of the Bof^.'we owe our most grateful acknow- 
If dk-f lents. We must sigh over the meutnclioly reraem- 
briiiice, that at our time of life — old as we are, for 
Wf e's love niifit— we can only joia in the chorus with 
out ancient friend Dan Horace, and sing— Vixi puellia 
ujper idoneus. 

As to the very singolar lady who has given birth to 
till these speculatioiM, wo rather opine that what she 
holds in her left hand is a terrestrial globe ; and as she 
is a sensible looking woman, of a certaiu age, we eu*. 
pect tiiat she was iTllipping the said phy.ncal represen. 
tative of the world A>iih the fore-ftnger of her dexter 
hand, and exclaiming, like the zany in the frouti>piece 
to Philip Quarle, "tiunit, inane est," it ringeth, it is 
empty. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Connected unth Literature, tfte Arts, Educati<mt fc. . 

WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

In 2 vols. ISmo. with etchings, by W. H. Brooke, 
price 14s. cloth, 

TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 

Contents:— I. Ned M*Keovm,.Introdnct4)rv— IL The 
Three Tasks, or the Little House under the 'Hill, a le- 
gend— HI. Shane F^h's Wedding— IV. Larry M'Far- 
land's Wake— V. The Battle of the FiCctibns— VI. The 
Funeral— VII. The Party Fight— V 111. The Hedge 
School— IX. The Abdm-tion of Mat Ravenagh— X. 
ITie Station. ' . \ ^ 

DubllA^ Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. 4Uid Co. ; 
Hurst, Chance and Co. London, and all other Book, 
sellers. 
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JVorkt kUerettimg to TrmaeUen m Ireland t 
PliblUhed by WILLIAM CURRY, Juit and Co. 9, 
Upper Sackville.8t Dublin ; And sold by all Book, 
wilen. 

SKETCHES IN IRELAND, descriptive 
of Tntfti^tlnp^ nnrl TiitTii>rtn Tinnot^red Distrirto! in 
ttiL' S\m\i ikLjJ SontJi- B> tlw ILlH'. Ca^-Lir OiLuji'h. Poet 

"An alp|/^ EiiLiJl di-IiirliKul vi»linin*t i^h^^'b nurtit rer- 
t«Si^^]p\ if lri-1>iiifl vtwi \i\. A truiiiiiill ^\oX\\ run Id mit fail 
to 4TWVf tbitliiT AniiHnl -^hriiiliitir itie^imstiij* Tt>ur)p^ts." 

" Vhi^rn^ U miu-h Ihn* i.'tttnvusiTif— antU wUK r?ftTwnce 
t» iHf ji4i^ttii-Hi] ^tpl1t' nf [ri'lntiil, Fiiii^rU tfuit in i^iilimble 
in till* wnrV.. TJh' Wrtt*T liH'- vUiti^ tivn uf rh^^ inDst 
rfn]i>N? imil runmntii' ilUtrU''t4 Ln ttqnt Kbrnnliim, the 
r+mntlf*? of Dnjiji'if^l a Eld Ki'iTry, an*! bi? Lnijiiirt-^ t** his 
il<^rTH'ti>>w»^ "' tht* Diitunil *ix'n*-rv **f thi*-»i' iiUf^*» the 
vrvmthnfAp^nuin*- fftllHiif f**T ir« [>li'ia4itri*»* *'-^Mimihiy 
Heviev, No. 19. 

** We have no hesitation in reromtoendinf these 
Sketches in Ireland to every admirer of romantic see- 
ncry, of animated and pictaresaue drac|iption, as well 
as those who are intere^tt'd in tne raord imortant con. 
rem of the moral ronditiou and habits M the people." 
^Waterfard MaiL 

** The object of the Writer Is to draw public atten. 
tion to the natoral beauties with which In)land abounds, 
and he has described these in imch a mamier, as to 8et 
m a longinff for a tour through the Em^ald Isle.*'— 
Lirerpool Mereiirtf. 

** Havinir been familiar from our earliest yaars with 
the romantic scenery of DonefpU, which \m nas so gra- 
phically described, we can bear testimony* to the cor- 
rectness of all his delineations."-— Derry Jdnmal. 

** Our readers, who may not have seen tiiis volume, 
may thank us for recommending it to theit notice." — 
Southep*i Progrest of Society. ' 

"These 'Sketches* describe districts notMsited by 
what are called regular tourists, and solicits attention 
to scenes and anecdotes which have all the fi\^shness of 
novelty to recommend them."— Co/Mfomon Mercury. 



Just published, in two Parts, neatly and very closely 
printed, price 7s. 6d. bound together, or in separate 
volumes, price 4b. each, 

rpHE TREASURYof KNOWLEDGE 

1 and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. By Samuel 
Maunder. Part 1. Consists of a new and enlarged Die 
tionary of the EngliHh Languare ; containing, inde. 
pendeutl v of every well authorised word to t>e met 
with in tne largest Dictionaries, upwards of a thousand 
useful and significant words, with their definitions. 



This day is published, price fis. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
No. XXIV. Contents-Article 1st Moore*s Let- 
ters and Journals of Byron— II. Andent Bohemian 
Ballads— III. Carlisle's Gentleman of his Mt^esty's 
Privy Chamber— IV. Crawfurd's Embassy to Ava— V. 
Robert Montgomery's Satan— VI. Lawof Arrest— VI L 
Colman's Random Records— VIII. Financial Reform. 
IX. Gait's Lawrie Todd— X. Taxes on Literature— XI. 
.. ." ^. r*u*uxu : Bentham'sPetltionsfor Justice— XIL Public Charities 

used bv modern authors of repute, but which we not |„ Pranco-XIII. Life of Paul Jones-XI V. Works of 
to be foundin smy other lexicographii^ Channing-XV. Cloudesley-XVL Smith and 

''\7u ^uT^i^l^ comoendious tnglish Grammar ; stoker on Fever-X VII. L«i Repfesentant des Peuple* 
with verbal distlnctaons, clasjwd, and occasionally illus. _p g ^n «• Tlie Instrument of Exchange." and " ¥he 
trated, &c Part II. Comprines a new Universnl Oa-I ^^^8™^, pJI^TT *.»t.iwuge. wiu 

iSfiJ« '/*ir-lft-T"T?«'!i??„*l" rln^^^^^ I ThU rteview fai published Quartcriy, on the 1st day 

dloua Classical Dictionary, foUo wed by Scripture pro- 1 of January, Aprif July, and October and will be in 

SrpnP^l"^4^Mt!!^"*r*lSl^i«^«rv"Wj^ T^^u^Ji^^^"" hands Of Wkselfers in all parti of the United 
General History : a Dictionary of Law Terms; and K|„^om on the day of London publication, 
various useful fabuUr Addenda. The whole si^ounded jja XXV. will be published on the 30th June next, 
iL^!!I^J^^^'^\^''J^l^*!^i^^^°7^^*'I'T'S'^'* w»<l wiUcontainarticlesontheDlatrewof theConntry; 

on Canada and the Colonial System ; on the Ballot ; on 

Planting and Vegetable Physiology ; on the Life and 

Character of Thomas Jefferson; the Newspaper Press, 

Sec. 9cc. 
London: Published for the proprietors, by Robert 

Heward, 2, WelUng-street, Strand ; and sold by W. F. 

WAKEMAN, 9. D'OUer-strect, Dublin, and all Book. 

sellers in Ireland. 



the experience of the past, and a guide for the future. 
lAjndon: Printed for S. Maunder, 10, Newgate, 
street; and sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9. D'Olier- 
street, Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Just published, price ISs. 6d. with numerous coloured 
illustrations, maps and sections, 

rpHE EDINBfjRGH JOURNAL of 

X NATURAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
Vol. I. Under the direction of William Ainstworth, 
M.R.C.S.E. and Henrv H. Cheek. F.S.S.A. &c. 

This volume is eoandently referred to as containing 
the fullest and most accurate report of the progress of 
Natural Science and Ge<^apby, which has been pub. 
lished in tills country during the last six montlis. Also 
this day was published, price 2S. with an engraving of 
several new Mosses described by Dr. Greville. 

No. VII. of the same Journal, for April, 1880. 

Contents :— I. Description of some new Mosses dis- 



HeuUh't Historical lUuttratimu to the neie Edition of 

Sir Walter Scotft NoreU and Talet. 

Preparing for Publication, 

ILLUSTRATIONS to the NOVELS, 
TALES, and ROMANCES, by Sir Walter 
ScoU, Bart from original dettigns, by the most emi- 
nent Artists, engraved by Charles Heath, 9cc. Sec 

The lively intt'rest Avith which every thing eonnected 
with these splendid works of fiction is regarded, has 



^ Vi iu iTIu wJuM "^""'^^i ^*,'T " J • deenshlre, by the Kev. 1. Farquliarson, F.R.S. com. 
Guide through the Irish Metropolis containlhg a de. ' „,„,Uoftte<l by W. I. Hooker, L.L.D. &c.)-IV. Notices 
scription of every public and private building, worthy „f the Chuctaw Tribe of North American IndUns, by 



covered in South America by Dr. Gillies by R. K. Ore. gu^rested the design of ofTering to the puCllr a Series 

ville, M.D.&C.— II. Account of some l-ossll remains of fllustrationii wWh, it is presumed, wiU prove in 

found in the ueighbourhood of Kilmarnock by I. gome degree worthy of the sulijwt 
Scouler, M.D. &C.—IIL On the native Forests of Aber. 



of noUce. and a conrect account of the varioas Com- p b Young, t^.-V. Obs«»rvations on 'Se**R!Klts 

merdal, Litcrarv, 5S"f ^**t?V 1JJ*L^u**'r YJ I"*^*"" • which yield the Ipecacuanha of Commerce, by John in antidoation df Verv Uberal 'oatrona««. 'it is in 

S?J?!LLl^^j!3?il?l^.^»%r.( »i'?I:\«L^!!n?r_«":S. ""Chan. Esq. P,l^,,&c,_Reriews:-I..Wnialof teide?lo pSbU?hVhUo7k at ^^^ 



fgree worthy of the subWt 

The Engravings, from Original DrauinffR, vrill be 
excuted on steel, in the very best manner, by the first 
Artists, under the superintendence of Mr. Chairlea 
Heath, and will resemble, in point of excellence, the 
illustrations of his popular annual, **The Keep»ake." 



Pl^i^Tonrs ioSdliie City ^Ta new llTo? **• »"^»'''». ^sq. P.^-S^c —Reviews :-I.Jounud of tended to p;ibuih the Wk^H;;; Slan o^7hUling;S 
rieaeure i ours rouno uie t iiy, wun » new iiap of ^ PnsgRge from the Pacific to the AtUntac, &c, by Eiurravin/ a orice whirh it is obvious noUiinr hnt 
Si«L '^ " • ♦»»"*H™rvtl,t.rM««r. Li.,.t R.N-II. IUu.t,^.™ o^ ttS^o^^i^oSivS^e'JJireXr.JZin^ 

in green. |lJnti8h Entomology, by I. F. Stephens, F.L.8. &c.— to the proprietor 

"Those who intend making atrip to Dublin, ^ould III. Des Caracteres Physiologeques des Rous Hu- Each Novel will be illustrated bv Skx^ EnffrarinffM. 



_ ikingatnpto Uiiblln. ^ould HI. Des Caracteres Fhyslolweqiies des Kous Hu- Each Novel will be illiwtrated by Six Engravings 

*'"..7i"^*lP'°''''****!!f^*''**i''*.*^**?!f ?'^''^'iu'?^y^T^^ Edwards, D.M *«-.--IV^<'- which will be delivered in a neat wrap^T: lOS 

wiUfind it a «>rrect and useful guide to everylhinir view of the recent Di8cu««ion on the Unity of Organ- although they are more immedUtely desighJd f^ the 
worthy of notice there ; and th.»se who cannot «tir ixation.-— Part l.-Baron Curler's Views, with nume. , new edition of thest* popular works, some impreasic 
so far from home, may gather fi-om it much inter<>4 ing rous collections in Geography, Natural History, and 
information, which no person in the habit of miu(;iing Natural Philosophy— Catalogue Raisonne, &c. &c 



with society can well be without"— Scoff uA Literary 
Gazette. 



TRUE STORIES from THE HISTORY of ItE- 
LAND, in the manner 



This Number, also, contains a full Index, a Title, 
page, and a Preface, to the First Volume. 
Daniel Lixars, Edinburgh; Whittakerand Co. Lon- 



new edition of these popular works, some impressiona 
will be taken off on larger paper, in order to tlM^ir 
adaptation to former editions. 

Conditions :— Six sabjects (oommendng with Gut 
Mannering.) price 5s. 6d. A very limited number will 



n inc. nisiuitT or iic^ ""~'"1 ;;^T,?»TD'S^"i***"* V ^"'*Ti"viT"" ^ "* Y""" he taken off in quarto. India proofs before tlie Letters, 
of Stories selected from the **on. "»<* W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. Dublin, to whom XI. 58. India pr ' *• ^" - - - — ^ 

" ' ' Royal 8vo. 7s. eWL 



Histories of England and Scotland. By John Ja^ies 
M'Gregor. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 3 vpls. 
18mo. 7s. half-bound. \ 

" We conclude our notice of this very useful wof k, 
by earnestly recommending it to the heads of famines 
and of schools, confident that it will be found to just^'y 
the view we have taken of it"— ZHiWin Warder. 

IRISH ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES, by ^r 
William Betham, F.aA. M.R.LA. &c. &c Parts I. 
and II. many Plates, Ids. each. 

A HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, and SUP. 
PRESSION of the REBELLION in the COUNTY oK. 
WEXFORD, in the year 1796; with an Account of 
the Anthor's Captivity among the Rebels and pntvi- 
dential escape. By George Taylor. Third EditiAp, ' 
\7mo. 36. Gd. cloth. 

" It gives a lively picture ot the scenes in that rebel, 
lious period of which it treats." — Glaagow Free Preu. 

A HISTORY of the SIEGE of DERRY. and DE. 
FENCE of ENNISKILLEN, in the years 108R and 
1080. By the Rev. John Graham, Rector of Tamhight. 
Ard, in the diocese of Derry. Second Edition, with a 
Portrait of Governor Walker, and Vignettes of the 
Siege of Derry, and of the Dcrry TestimoniaL ISmo. 
«s. cloth. 

** We can recommend It with the g re at e at confidence 
to our readers, assuring them that It ia a work of no 
ordinary importance, and is by far the beat history of 
James's expedition in Ireland which has appeared." — 
Edinburgh Literary GaxHte. 

'* This is a well written work, and detaila an inte. 
resting period in the History (A Ireland."— j5dm6tirgA 
Literary JoumaL 
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proofs with Letters, 18s. ProoA, 12a. 

Alh<>miu-In.RtreotL Anril lft¥) I I^ublished by Robert Jennings and William Chaplin. 
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with numefous Wo«d.cuts from designs by Gettrge 



Cruikshank, engraved by Thompson and 
No . XII. of the Family Library, being 

THHE LIFE OF NELSON. By 



This day, 8vo. 12b. VoL II. of 

SERMONS, on VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS. ^y the Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, A.M. 
Prol^ssor in the East India College, Hertfonbhire ; 
Rector of St Paul, Shadwell; and late Fellow of 
Trinity Colleire, Cambridge. 

Printed for John Murray, AIhemarle.atreet Sold by 
W. F. WAKEMAN, 9. D'Olier-street, Dublin, and all 
Booksellers in Ireland. 

Also a new Edition of Vol. L 8vo. lOs. 6d. 



JL Robert Southey, Es<). L.L.D. Poet Laureate. &c. 

lluid edition, with corrections and numerous additious. 

List of the Volumes of the Family Library pnbliiihed 

since its Establishment itt April, l%». 

I. and II.— Containing The LIFE of NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE. With fifteen Engravings on steel 
and tvood, by Finden and Tliomson ; the Wood-cuts 
from designs of George Cruikshank. Tkird Edition, 
verykieatly bound in canvas, 2 vols. lOs. . 

Ill— The LIFE of ALEXANDER tii« GREAT. 
(Cla-Cical Series, No. I.) A new edition. 1 vol. Ss. 

I V^The LIVES of the most EMINENT BRITISH 
PAIKTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS.— 
VoL I. with ten Engnhrings on steel and wood. 5s. A 
new hdition. 

V. VI. and IX.— The HISTORYof the JEW& Com- 
plete In 3 vols, with original Maps and Wood-cuts, 5s. 
each.' A new edition. 

VII.— The NATURAL HISTORY of INSECTS. 
Vnth very numerous wood.cuts. VoL I. (to be completed 
in 2 ^^b.) 5s. A new edition. The sec«>nd is nearly ready. 

VIII.— TheCOURTandCAMPof BUONAPARTE. 
Witit portraits, 1 voL 5s. A new edition. 

X —The LIVES of the most EMINENT BRITISH 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS.— 
Vol. U. with seven Engravings. 5e. A new edition. 

XL^The LIFE and VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBU& By Washington Irving. Abridged by 
him fri>m his larger work. Complete in 1 voL illus. 
trated ivith plates and maps. 5s. 

Early in April will be published. 

The FAMILY LIBRARY, Dramatic Series. Na L 
containVtg the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, 
illustrati'd with Explanatory Notes, and adapted to the 
use of fWniliea and Young Persons, by the omission of 
all excedjHonaUe passages. 

John If array, Aibcmarle.8treet 
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Second edition, crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

FINANCIAL REFORM. By 

^ Sir Henry Pamell, Bart 

Sir Henry Pamell's admirable work, to which w« 
have more than once directed the attention of oar 
readers. "— TViwc*. 

John Murray, Albemarlcstrect Sold by W. F. 
WAKEMAN, ». D'OUer.street, Dublin, and all Book. 
sellers in Ireland. 
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HIGH WAYS AND BYE-WAYS IN IRELAND. 
BY AN ANTIQUABY. 



Uott Venenble and awfol President 1 

When I witnessed the sadden results of the 
iDbtNluction of your Literary Gazette, and the 
change it effected in the minds of a people 
long innocent of literature ; when I saw that 
it was established as a circulating medium, 
"wiisre such paper currency was never before 
admisnble, and felt sensibly that it was trans, 
fusing learning and taste through the sapless 
and exhausted channels of the land; when I 
contemplated you, 

** Most potent, grare, and Rererend Signior,' 
directing all the magic of its influence, and by 
its agency careering through every town of the 
Pale ; surmounting the barriers that were 
hitherto considered the terminators of light 
and darkness, and walking abroad in your 
peculiar majesty through districts, where (with 
great respect,) the king's writ never ran, and 
even newspapers came 

" Like angel risits, few and far between.*' 
When, Sire ! 1 became conscious of all these 
moral miracles, I could not but look upon you 
as something superhuman ; and notwithstand- 
ing the evidiences that so proclaimed you ** a 
RRrit of health,'* I yet own, as I ventured a 
closer inspection of the *< green eyed" sanctu- 
ary in which you are said to be enshrined, I 
was strangely minded to conjure you in the less 
&vourable epithets of Hamlet's idternative. 

Please, however, most graciously to concede, 
that it was in one of the foggiest days in 
March, when issuing from the Dublin Library, 
with the intent to make Fleet-street in the 
direction of what b commonly called an hypo- 
thennse, I was so powerfully diverged, or rather 
refracted, by the density of the atmosphere, 
that I actually found mjrself for the first time 
in the vestibule of your temple, even in the 
porch of the forbidden chamber. 

Never can I forget my sensations at that 
moment. On the one side fq)peared a range of 
ponderous folios, which I concluded contained 
the arcana of your necromancy ; on the other, 
extended a redoubt close set with the artillery 
of yoar warfare ; but, Oh ! more formidable 
&r, — before me was the door, the screen — the 
<miinoa8 portal, over which appeared to flit a 
legion of orphan Cupids, and oUier bare-backed 
divinities, while through its central pnnuel 
peered the Polyphemus eye, that like Camp- 
bell's Andes 



an his tbroneof cUrads o'er half the world. 
My glance was sudden and tremulous. I 
bhaled a fearful estimate of your powers. I 
imagined yon a child of the mist — a veiled 

Prc^ Ibot pardon me, as Mrs. Malaprop 

says, aqmriaoHB are odorous, and I am deter- 
tamed to trespass no farther on your patience, 
lest in jovr most immitigable rage 



** You rend an oidc 
And peg me in its knotty enteaiU, till 
I hare howled away twelve winters.** 

Enough to know I hurried from the pre- 
sence with a precipitance that made me wholly 
unmindful of my original destination, I as- 
cended the HIGHWAYS of the city, my spirits 
returned, and at length on the summit level I ac- 
knowledged the gemal salubrity of St George's 
parish. 

Some tourist of sixty years since has re- 
marked, or if not I remark it now, that Summer 
Hill is the Clifton of Dublin, and certes if the 
salubrity oi its air falls any thing short in the 
comparison, the enchantment of its southern 
prospect more than averages the advanta- 
ges. When I reached it on the day in question, 
it was most selfishly grateful to look back 
upon the mist that enveloped the <* basse ville,'' 
but would not extend beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Recorder. 1 hunied to my apartment, 
which beine on the house-top, I have suitably 
fitted up with Attic elegance. I looked abroad, 
and, Oh ! what a prospect met my eager eyes 
I have glanced over it a hundred times, but 
never did it seem so glorious as on that day. 
The fog that hung only over the city, rather 
gave a witchery to the effect, as domes and 
spires, steeples and masts, shot in strange con- 
tiguity from its bosom. Nelson himself— the 
naval stylite, as you have somewhere face- 
tiously Uyled him — seemed rising from the sea, 
Like Neptnne— Venus— 
Or Nicodemua I 

And in the pride of his honours overlooking 
the seeming element that waved and rolled 
innocuous at his feet. For some time I 
amused myself identifying every prominent 
structure, and marshalling around it such asso- 
ciations as my memory could supply. It 
was an architectural anatomy that to me had 
some interest, but to others, might be duH 
in the detaiL I therefore willingly withdraw 
yonr attention to the pure unclouded scenery 
which environed that interesting nucleus. 

A range of mountains in the back ground, 
progressively elevated the eye and thoughts to 
the enchantments of Wicklow* The remark- 
able eminence aptly termed Sugar-loaf — the 
serrated back of Bra^-kead-r-the three top- 
ped promontory of IGlliney — ^were distinctly 
mapped before me ; while farther to the left, 
as it appeared from my station, shone the 
spangling villas of Kingstown, enclosing its 
fair harbour, and beyond all, the bay, basking 
in the clear sunshine, and aniraated with sail- 
ships and steamers. For the privilege of 
this scenic enjoyment, which the opposite 
line of houses cannot claim, the south side of 
Summer-hill is subjected to city taxation. I 
know not whether the new valuators have 
been as romantically inclined in the items of 
their appraisement. 

There was but one irremediable barrier to 
the perfection of the Panorama, and that was, 
a range of houses by which some avaricious 



builder, in a spirit oi truly Gothic architecture, 
has extended Buckingham-street, and so ex- 
eluded me fiwm even a view of Clontarf and 
Howth, and all that classic country. I was 
not, however,' to be thus repulsed. I flew like 
a sparrow to the house-top, and at the risk of 
being hereafter slated as an intruder on the 
mysteries of the plumber, or the builder, or 
mayhap the sweep, to which castes sudi ex- 
alted situations are in this country exclusively 
assigned, I did, like a true orientalist, but uith 
not such good accommodation, seat myself on 
the tiles, and despite the aforesaid builder, 
at once, as by a paramount title, command that 
glorious tract of country (which was before 
shut out) redolent as it is with classic recol- 
lections and indescribable emotions. 

It was then that I thought of you once more, 
and you will perceive with kindlier feelings. I 
wished you could become the medium of iilus- 
tratinff the events of my long neglected country, 
of telling us in the harmony of the heart, 
what she was, and might be ; of pointing out 
the footsteps of history over her vallies, her 
mountains, and her plains; of investing her 
ruins with the moral charm of ever-green tra- 
ditions ; and o( projecting her ancient families 
in all those lights of historic glory, that should 
be the only boast of long traceable descent. 
Then, indeed, might the Irishman find in his 
own land those deeply interesting scenes, that 
would more intellectually attach him to his 
country ; then migl\t he look to the revolutions 
of her destinies for the most ettraordinary 
natural vicissitudes, and boldest individual 
achievements that the annals of any country 
can supply; then might he stand amid the self- 
darkened remains of antiquity, and catch inspi- 
ration as from the living stone ! 

I am resolved, I cried — I will be the pioneer 
of the enterprise — I will be the first in ta7)reter 
of antiquity to the seven millions, I will-^: — I 
am ashamed to write all I thought I would 
accomplish; my anticipations were as rapid 
and as flattering as those of the Persian glass- 
man. I was not satisfied at the elevated 
station I had attained, looking down over a 
subject city : I felt nothing in my specific 
gravity to prevent my soaring even higher. I 
rose in the empyrean, I mingled with the 
stars, (I had however some good and suflicient 
reasons for avoiding the moon : ) I did in 
verity spring from my position, and that first 
motion had well nigh been my last. In the 
impulse of my patriotism, or self-conceit, call it 
ad libitum, I was nearly precipitated over the 
terrace, and most indubitably left prostrate in 
the gutter, « fallen from my high estate !" I 
raised myself, however, with a sense of my 
gravitation from this ignoble position, and 
with more chastened notions resolved in that 
very hour to commence my progeebses. 

To use an Irish phrase, I began at the face 
of the ancient district yclept Fingal — and 
is there not in that vvy sound tomething that 
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Icnocks at your heart, associated as it is with all Mamre, in the land of Canaan, which Abraham 



these beautiAil impositioBs of Macpherson ? I 
could also, with the spirit of an antiquary look 
hack into its olden history. I distinctly re- 
membered that it was once the demesne of the 
Danes of Dablin, and that even at this day, Ms 
inhabitants are thought to be distinguishable 
t>y a peculiarity of dialect, derived perhaps 
from that connexion. I repeated to myself, 
or rather to my hobby, (for here 1 mounted) 
that in 972 this tract was devastated by the 
most illustrious of the O'Melaghlins, and that 
in 1018 it was asain subjected to the visitation 
cf the same warlike chieftain, till Sitric and his 
** Royal Danes'* sorely avenged the invasion. 
I enumerated to myself the ** divers robberies 
and combustions** which in the feeble reign of 
the Second Richard, the noted Mac Geddy 
perpetrated in this territory. I recalled the 
singular circumstances which led to his de- 
tection, and, as if I had lineally transmigrated 
irom his period without ^e interposition of a 
Lethe, I still thought I beheld him hanging in 
death from the walls of kinff John's castle, 
within the historic ambit of Trim. 

My reminiscences accompanied me to Clarke 
bridge, a point of view that cannot be uninter- 
esting to those who have not the liberty of my 
roof. The intervening space between this 
and Ballybough-bridge, is known by the homely 
epithet of « Mud Island.** I am aware that 
many antiquaries of high respectability, whom 
I shaU not here name, dissent widely from me 
as to the derivation of this epithet ; doubtless 
4he sulject was well worthy of their deepest 
lore, and in their grovelling theories they will 
have it that the cognomen is deduceable from 
the marshy fields and slimy rivulets of this 
** holy land.** Relying, however, on the vene- 
rable M, S. whose authority is upheld by im- 
memorial tradition, and which commences with 
Hie golden precept in richly illuminated capitals. 

In MitdeelUf 
In CUynonete, 

I give it as my settled dictum, and I trust 
that will set the question at rest for ever, that 
Mud Island was so called, because the princi- 
pal structures that graced its suriaoe, were of 
the class designated in some Irish Melody as 
the •* cotter's mud edifice.** I am the more 
anxious to put this opinion upon record, as 
these hovels are now fastdisaj^earing, while the 
name is likely ** to ding round H verdantly 
•tilh- 

BALLYBOVOH. 

The tourist will find a manufactory of vitriol 
at Ballybough ; — the historian will remember 
that its chapel originally belonged to the regular 
Canons of Olendaloch, whose prior had its ad- 
▼ovraon ; — ^while the churchman will not fail'to 
^scorer that Its tithes were ** part and parcel 
<t( the possessions of the monavtery of the Vir- 
gin by Dublin. " The Jew approaches its village 
with feelings of a more sombre character — wr 
in its centre is, perhaps, the only Irish ceme- 
tery of his nation. I here bethought me of the 
devotion with which the Jews are represented 
in ahe mend writingB, as regarding their burial 
jflaces ; and the last wish of that affection ex- 
pressed whh such pathetic simplicity, in the 
entreaty of Jacob, particularly occurred to me : 
" Bury me not, 1 pray thee, in Egypt ; but I 
will lie wHh my fathers, and thou shalt carry 
me out of Egypt, and buiy me in their burying 
place.** And afterwards he charges his sons : 
*< bury me with niy &thers in the cave that is 
in «jhe field ^ Macfapelah, which is before 



bought with the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
for a possession of a burying place. There they 
buried Abraham, and Sanm, his wife ; there 
they buried Isaac, and Rebecca, his wife ; and 
there I buried Leah." The tomb-stones of 
this grave yard, at Ballybough, however, not 
being hallowed by any christian respect, have 
been, as I understand, frequently carried away, 
to supply hearths and chimney slabs to the 
neighbourhood : and in Cromwell's (not Oli- 
ver's) " Excursions through Ireland," a hu- 
morous anecdote is related of a Jew, who, 
visiting a christian friend in the byewayb of 
Ballybough, found him in the act of repairing 
his house, when, on examining the improve- 
ments, he perceived at the fire-];dace a stone, 
which intimated to the astonished Israelite that 
the body of his father was buried in the diim- 
ney ! ! The vround has been since enclosed 
with a high wall, and is, I am informed, planted 
with trees and shrubs, among which are a few 
tombstones with Helnrew inscriptions. I could 
not, however, obtain admission then, nor since, 
although I actually bought two pounds of cho- 
cholate from one, and a gross of pencils from 
the only other Jewish patriarch that our metro- 
polis can boast, in the hope of bending to my 
purpose that stiff-necked generation. 

ThoQffh Ballybough sounds not quite so tune- 
able as loric to shepherd's ear, yet are there 
some records associated with it which would, 
perhaps, be worthy of rescuing from oblivion, 
One particularly is referred to— a.d. 1510, when 
John NetterviUe and John Penqueyt having' 



En passant he will fiirnidh some family histo- 
ries, particulariy of the Caalficlds^ Vemon% 
and St. Lawrences. 

I offer this notice. Sir, as well that all other 
hohbylera may avoid my track, as that any per- 
son having any documents or traditions touch- 
ing the same, may communicate them to me, 
through the intervention of your office ; and I 
do further hereby require that the respective 
noblemen and gentlemen, whose territories I 
encounter in my course, may be prepared to 
exhibit all their lions to advantage, and most 
especially to tmrol their individual pedigrees and 
achievements to my inquiring eyes. To my 
Lord of Howth, par exceUence, you will, I 
trust, forward a copy of this your Number, 
that he may thenceforth receive, through your 
6ucces0ive puUicadons, due intimation of my 
approach. 

To each and all I would give the poet*s 
warning — 

" A eh!H*B Mnang T^ t»Un* notes, 
An'teith^'Urrentit'* 

D. 

Snnuner.HilL 
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Oertrude; a Tale of the SixteenOi Centiuy. 
2 vols, post 8vo. — London: Collmm and 
Bentley. 

These volumes, which are evidently the pro- 
duction of a lady, tre written in a light, spark- 
ling, agreeable style, which carries one on qh* 
wearied to the end. They are intended to de- 



perpetrated a murder, and stolen from William pict some of the youthful follies and darker 
Dardis, the Vicar of Ardeath, a sheep,* of- the shades in the character of the somewhat over- 



vahte of eight pence, and Committed other 
enormitiesy that shewed they were not bom in 
times 

When Erin's boos were so good dr so cold 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold,** 

sought sanctuary in St. Mary*s Abbey; where- 



praised Henri Qtutre, and to present a vivid 
picture of the then state of manners at ^e 
Court of France. The narrative commences 
with a minute description of the wedding of 
Henry, then king of Navarre, and a Protest- 
ant, with the beautiful Maivuerite de Valois, 



t' " , ~^ •' • x-'j XL Ai? - ani, wwn xne ueautuui jviaivuense 

T,? A ' Pn^V •W~'"'*^, ^« ^^' °/; daughter of Catherine de Medicis. Thouek 

till delivered by due course of law. The Abbot 



Richard Begg, and his monks, sturdily resisted 
this interference with thehr privileges ; and on 
the other hand, ihe officers of Ballybough 
deeming their opponents < priests while they 
prayed, but foemenwhen they fought,* bekbonr- 
ed the ecclesiastics, till overpowered, as it were, 
de jure divinth they appealed to the eomiscm 
law, indicted the chm^hmen, and were again 
more peaceably discomfited by a verdict of ac- 
quittaL 

In flubeeqmdnt tknes the ancient, Inxt long 
since eictiact, immily of <he Bathes of Drum- 
condra, were seised in fee of Ballybough, but, 
under the Aet of Settlement, the'graater part 
thereof was granted to James, Duke of York, 
of which Alderman John Eccles, of Dublin, 
afterwards obtained a conveyance from the 
Trustees of the forfeited estates. 

I will not trouble you with other matters 
touching this litde village, which might savour 
too mudi of th') ** veritable antique,** and feel- 
ing that I have idready occupied move than 
enough of your valuable columns, I shall, for 
the present, conclude with the following 
NOTICE 
TO ALL WHOM FT MAY CONCERN. 

The writer of this article proposes, in the course 
of the ensuing weeks, to visit, by easy stages, 
Marino, Gontarf Town, Castle and Sheds; 
Rilbarrack, Sutton, and so to Howth — ^return- 
ing byway of Beldoyle, Raheny, and Killester. 



was nominally the reding 
monarch, Catherine, the bigoted queen-mother, 
who had been d^lared Regent of France da- 
ring the minority of her son, still poesessod no 
inconsiderable authority, which indeed she con- 
tinued to exerdse in a yet more sovereign man- 
ner, durmg the reign of Henry IIL Four 
days after tlie splendid nuptial ceremenj, de- 
scribed in the opening of the first volmne of 
Gertrude, tite massacre of St. BartholoBiew^ 
day was perpetrated, namely, on the 24th of 
August, 1572. The heroine of the stoiy, xnm 
the yomigest daughter of Quy, Count of Froo. 
tenaye, who having embraced Uie refonned 
doctrines, had kept aloof from court, md 
brought up his family in solitude, at some dSm- 
tance from Paris. His elder daughtera vrere 
already married to Hungarian noblemen of the 
Huguenot persuaaioii. Gertrude, the onlj •tie 
remaining, was but in her fourteenth year r «« 
shall introduce her, however, in the wotda of 
the author : — 

« Brightly arose the sun on the twenty-fonrtii 
of August, and abnost as brightly ^Nuided tiie 
eyes which its beams a^oke that day. The 
rooming breezes played amongst the leaves of 
the forest trees. Rosy clouds, tinged with gold^ 
spread themselves over the eastern horizon ; 
the birds, in thrilling chorus, assembled to sa^ 
lute the god of day ; the tons of the distant 
hills were bathed with radiant light ; hundred* 
of peasants, with happy faces and hduday garbaL 
were assembled by day-break on Uie i 
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lawB whieh bounded the castle on every side 
but that which was bathed by the bright waters 
of the capricious riveri now flowing gently in 
sofl blue waves, and now sparkling over the 
pebbles and moss-grown stones that lay in its 
gUttering bed. All were early in movement 
within the castle. It was a jour de fite among 
the peasantry, and the family of Frontenaye 
had assembled early to see the peasants carry 
flowers and fruit in procession to the church of 
their patron saint. It was also the birth-day 
4>f Gertrude, whose beauty drew forth a mur- 
mur of admiration, when she appeared with her 
mother and sisters among the crowd. She 
seemed indeed a personification of youthful kap- 
pine» and beauty. Her figure was slight, her 
step like that of the boundmg deer when first 
he treads the forest glades in all the pride of 
youthful majesty, brushing^ the dew from the 
flowery grass, and breathing the fresh morning 
air when alone it sighs in ^1 its purity. Her 
clear blue eye was like the vault of heaven 
when you have seen the angry clouds disperse 
and the blue sky smile out as if in joy that its 
beauty wasno longer hidden. Her hair resembled 
dark and burnished gold, and was so long, that 
when she stood, its waving tresses touched the 
ground. According to the fashion of the age, 
those who were married gathered up their locks 
under the velvet coif generally worn by ma- 
trons ; Gertrude wore her hair uncovered, and 
hanging down, ornamented only by a coronal 
of laige white roses.** 

The same night when the family were all 
assembled on this festal occasion, the castle was 
broken into by a band of assassins shouting, 
FmSt Fuii massacrez lea Huguenots, who mur- 
dered all save Gertrude and an infant son of 
one of her sisters ; Mcy accidentally escaped 
by being absent at the moment from the scene 
of slaughter. She slowly recovers the shock, 
and the violent fever that succeeded it, and forms 
a doee and intimate friendship with an aged 
and venerable abbot in her neighbourhood, who, 
in common with all the monks of his convent, 
nniformly expresses a degree of abhorrence of 
Uie St Bartholomew massacre, somewhat in- 
consistent with the welL-known fact, that 
Gregory XIII. who then occupied the papal 
chair, not content with celebrating high mass, 
and channting a solemn Te Deum in honour of 
the glorious act, resolved to perpetuate his ap- 
probation of it to posterity, by causing a medal 
to be struck with his own profile on one side, 
and on the reverse, the destroying anffel ex- 
terminating the Protestants, with the legend, 
Hugmenotorum strages. 

After several years of solitude and sorrow, 
Gertrude is at length tempted, by a variety of 
circnmstances, to accept the invitation of her 
cousin the Duchess de Montbazon to repair to 
court, and become maid of honour to Madame 
Catherine, sister of the king of Navarre. Her 
first introduction at the Court of France, is 
thus described : — 

** Amid the blaze of a hundred lamps, among 
statues of marble, and vases of alabaster, in 
suites of illuminated apartments filled with the 
rich perfume of the most fragrant flowers, and 
bneaUiing with all the enchantments of beauty 
and music. Gertrude was now presented to the 
royal family of France, and in a more particu- 
lar manner to the Princess of Navarre, of whose 
household she was in future to form a part. 
M mmurs of admiration and whispers of envy 
flew round the room as she entered leaning on 
the ann of Madame de Montbazon. 



** * Heavens !* said the Ducheis, <* what 
fields of waving white feathers there are to- 
night!* 

« < It seeips almost a uniform,* said Ger- 
trude. 

<* < And are you aware of the reason?* asked 
her companion. < It is entirely out of com- 
pliment to the King of Navarre, who on all 
occasions is distinguished by his snow-white 
plume. He will believe you have come hither 
to insult him : but no, there are other heads 
to be seen without his favourite ornament, — 
the rallying point on all occasions whether in 
the gay assembly, or in the bloody field of 
battle.* 

*< Madame de Montbazon was enchanted with 
the admiration which her cousin excited. It 
was the first time Gertrude had worn any dress 
but a black one; and when her toilette was com- 
pleted, she almost started at her own loveliness, 
and perhaps she had a secret pleasure in think- ' 
ing Uiat she would thus appear in the eyes of | 

De Beaumont. Contrary extremes sometimes , but his absence appeared to cause little regret, 
produce the same offisct, and complete seclusion | while that of the BUng of Navarre, who Imd 
may preserve a native elegance of air and man- ^ been absent for two days at a hunting party, 
ner as much as a constant residence in refined was loudly deplored. The Queen, whose beau- 
society. At Frontenaye, Gertrude was a queen, ! tiful eyes were turned with anxiety towardn the 
in the habit of receiving universal homage and , folding doors, at length rose, and, taking Ger- 
respect ; the contrary would rather have sur- \ trude's arm, offered to introduce her to his Ma- 
prised her. Knowing herself to be beautiful, jesty in his private cabinet ; hoping, perhaps, 
she was totally indifferent about it, and had no that she might prove a sufficient attraction to 
idea of its being considered so great an ad- induce his ^lajesty to bestow a little of his timo 
vantage. The unaffected and simple dignity , upon the company. This Prince, the favourite 
of her manners therefore was even more sur- ion of the Queen-dowager, and who, when 
prising to the new society in which she found Duke of Anjou, had given so fair a promise of 
herself, than her personal beauty; and many a future excellence, had, since his accession to the 
young iady who, alarmed at the report of her throne, totally changed his character. Sunk 
wonderful beauty, had consoled herself with the I in the lowest excesses, weak, wavering, and 
reflection that her manners must be those of a , superstitious, the few glimpses of his foimcr 
country rustic, was mortified to find that she ch^:iicter, which he still displayed, only servod. 



af^earance of extreme cordiality ; and by Ma- 
dame Catherine, with the delight of a child 
obtaining possession of a long coveted toy. 
The Queen-mother was not handsome; her 
features were irregular, and her figure bad. 
But there was an expression of keen intelli- 
gence in her eyes, and of queen-Uke dignity in 
her whole appearance, which, added to the 
splendour of her dress, rendered her a distin- 
guished and majestic-looking personage. Un- 
accustomed to conceal her feelings, Gertrude 
shuddered almost visibly as she was obliged to 
touch with her lips the hand of the Quecu- 
dowager. She looked with horror at the fieud 
who, in woman*s guise, had in cold blood 
planned the murder of tens of thousands. 

«* * Lady de Frontenaye,' whispered the 
Duchess, in a warning tone ; < speaking eyes 
are dangerous. I read your feelings, and, be- 
lieve me; so may others. Do not look as if 
you gazed upon a basilisk.* 

'< The Kmg had not yet made his appearance. 



was as distinguished for elegance as for her per- 
sonal charms. 

** * Holy Viigin ! * sighed a youthful wor- 
shipper of the Muses, Le Vicomte de Mercure, 
who was lounging in the antichamber as she 
passed through it, * she looks like the personi- 
fication of a poet's dream ! Thus must Inno- 
cence have appeared, if under the form of a 
mortal she ever deigned to hold communion 
with men.' 

« * The higher we are,* said D* Aubign6 with 
a sneer, < the fisu^her we have to fall 

«< Oh, you merciless monster!* said the 
beautiful Imdame de Sauves, with an affected 
air of anger, < I am astonished how the King 
of Navarre can endure such a cynic as you are. 
Methinks you and MooAieur do Rosny must 
embitter his existence.* 

<* Gertrude was delighted with the novelty 
and brilliancy of the scene. To her unexpe- 
rienced eye, every body appeared equally beau- 
tiful. She had not yet learned to distinguish 
bought complexions, false teeth, and borrowed 
locks, from the natural beauty and freshness of 
youth; and to her also, every one appeared 
happy. The false and fitful gleam of gaiety 
that plays over the features when the heart is 
breaking, in what does it differ to a casual ob- 
server from the steady light of cheerfulness, 
emanating from a contented heart ? The eye 
of the sorrowful is as bright, and the glow on 
their cheek, it may be, brighter tl^ that 
which illumines the countenance of the happy. 
Gertrude was received by the Queen with 
graceful affability; by the Queen-dowager, 
whose aim it was at the present juncture to 
conciliate the Nayaire party, with a woU-acted 



like light shooting athwart the gloom of a dun- 
geon, to render hb present vices more conspi- 
cuous. He received Gertrude, however, with a 
degree of affability and dignified majesty, whieh 
contrasted in the most ludicrous manner with 
his external habiliments. He wore upon his 
head a little red toque, such as would have 
suited a Parisian grisette; a mantle of blue 
taffety was thrown over his shoulders, a^long 
sword hung by bis side, a basket filled with 
little dogs, was suspended from his neck by a 
long black ribbon: various pictures of saints 
martyrs, and beauties of low rank and doubtful 
character, ornamented the walls of hb cabinet; 
a book oi low ballads and licentious son^ts 
and a splendidly bound &Vre(r)ievr«, were both 
open on the table before him ; a small lute-harp 
lay on one couch; on another, a silver cruclrix. 
Half extended upon a velvet ottoman, lay the 
handsome but effeminate Levi-Quelus, one of 
the migiums. His long fair hair hung in curls, 
arranged with as much care as that of any of 
the court-ladies; he also wore long diamond 
ear-rings, a present from his royal master; and 
even on the Queen*s entry, he had the insolenre 
to remain in the same posture, affecting to be 
asleep. Not long after, this person died of ^Tie 
wounds he received in a quarrel with one of the 
Duke of Alen^n's fisivourites, and was mourned 
for by the King with the most passionate and 
unruly grief. He assbted in bleeding him, served 
him with hb own hands, promised a hundred- 
thousand crowns to the surgeon if hb life were 
saved; and, after h^ death, he cut off hb fair 
hair, and kept it as a relic ; took out hb eer- 
rings, and wore theni. himself, and, shutting 
himself up in the Louvre, pasted several dayp 
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without seeing any one, erven of hit own 
family. 

'* Gertrude ezpreeeed her gratitude to his 
Majesty for the title of Countess which he had 
been pleased to bestow upon her; and the 
Queen begged of him to jom the society. The 
King, howeyer, who was engaged in feeding his 
little dogs with the thinnest possible slices of 
bread and butter, each mouthful bestowed with 
an exclamation, such as < Tiens, ma mignonne I 
numges done, mon petit toutou I Ah I mon pau^ 
wre petit chert, tu aa trop mangS/* seemed indis- 
posed to relinquish his intellectual occupation ; 
but upon a second glance at Grertrude, he pro- 
mised to look in in the course of the eyening, 
and the ladies took their leave of his Majesty, 
«nd returned to the party.'* 

Soon after this the long of Nayarre returns 
from his hunting party, and Gertrude discoyers 
4o her astonishment and dismay, that he is the 
man who, under the name of the Duke of Beau- 
mont, had yisited her solitary castle, and won 
her heart. The story of Preciosa, a Spanish 
lady, whom also Henry had jilted, is then 
related at considerable length : this lady forms 
an intimate friendship with Gertrude, and on 
leayinff court to retire to a conyent, writes her 
the foUowing letter : 

« t Forgiye me, dearest Gertrude, if, by 
^parting without bidding you adieu, I adopt 
the only method by wluch I can ayoid ta- 
king advantage of your generous offer. I go 
vnm a breaking heart, and thoughts yet un- 
weaned from this wretched world. I leave but 
two behind me in whose fate I am interested, 
Henry of Navarre and yourself. For him I 
fear not : first, because he is a man ; and se- 
condly, because he is of a happy disposition, 
and one in whom sorrow passes lightly over, 
leaving but a gentle and easily-effaced impres- 
sion. I leave him in the midst of pleasures ; 
and if dangers lurk beneath them, he is a man, 
he can defend himself. Men are subject to die 
-violent deaths ; but they almost have it in their 
power to shape the destiny of their lives. My 
last prayer to Heaven shall be for him. Though 
he has disenchanted my exbtence, and made my 
life but a dreary journey to the grave ; though 
but for him I might have lived honoured and 
beloved, and died respected, and in peace, 
yet I forgive him. Alas ! does he think, do 
•men think, that the hearts of women are but 
toys to trifle with ? or haply, do they believe 
them formed of such hard material uiat they 
will not break? They know not — care not. 
It is not then of men I speak ; it is not for 
Henry of Navarre I tremble. Gertrude, it 
is for you. You are a woman, — therefore de- 
stined from your cradle to misery. You have 
« heart, therefore you will feel that misery. — 
Yes — ^from the cradle to the gra^e, woman*8 
life is but a diain of sorrow ; and if some 
briffht flowers embellish her early days — if some 
vivid jo3rs are thrown around her path in the 
mormng of life, how bitterly do they contrast 
with hoc futiffe years ! How often do the sor- 
rows of her whole existence arise from those 
very hours of pleasure ! brief — ^fleeting — dan- 
gerous. Oh ! who would grieve for the death of 
an infiuit daughter ! Who would not rather re- 
joice that she did not grow up to be a woman ; 
an unprotected, deserted, unpitied woman? Me- 
thinks, if any of our sex ore happy, it can only 
arise horn two causes ; from a hardened heart, 
or an insensible one. Why are we not taught 
thb by our instructors ? Why are we not told 
that we are victims, and given Ume to prepare 



for our fate ? Why are Wt led into the world 
as godesses, decked with flowers, radiant with 
the smiles of anticipated joys, surrounded by flat- 
tering words ? It is a cruel deception : we are 
forced to marry those we hate, and thus we are 
chained to sorrow through life ; or worse than 
this, we marry those we love, and in a short 
period we are repaid by ingratitude and neglect. 
We lead a life of resignation, and try to appear 
contented, and pass our lives like statues, with 
hearts of stone, or of brass ; or we catch at a 
passing pleasure, and try to deaden our grief, 
and we are defamed, insulted, vilified ; or we 
sin, and our portion is — remorse, desertion, and 
despair. 

« * As I write, my grief, which I thought 
at its height, increases. I know not why I 
write ; but that sorrow, like a river, long pent 
up, overflows its banks, and gushes forth in 
torrents. I enter the cloister — I take the veil 
but what a heart will beat beneath the habit of 
the nun ! How can I pronounce my vows, 
till my mind is weaned from the things of time? 
Yet the society of the holy-minded may pro- 
duce holy thoughts. 

*< * Lost as I am, I venture to advise you : 
for the present, remain where you are ; see the 
King of Navarre as usuaL When you look 
on him, gay and contented, think of me. En- 
deavour to accustom yourself to his presence. 
Among those who have offered you their hearts 
and fortunes, there are many worthy of you. 
But fate will have its way ; and if you are des- 
tined to be ha|^y, you can but try to meet 
the blow as nobly as you can ; and endeavour 
at least to retain the consolation of reflecting 
that you are not the cause of your own misfor- 
tunes. Adieu! the streets are beginning to 
give signs of life. A happy artixan passes by, 
singing to his morning work. A little ragged 
boy gazes on the Louvre with envying eyes, 
thinking perchance that sorrow may not enter 
those walls. For the last time, I see the sun 
shining upon Paris. Scenes of short-lived 
pleasure, and of ever-during woe, adieu ! — 
All are at rest within the palace. When they 
waken, there is but one who will enquire for 
me. Oh ! that there were some short yet sin- 
less method of freeing oneself from the burden 
of life ! But, for a guilty soul to venture, un- 
bidden, into his presence, whose eyes are too 
pure to behold iniquity! — No! fear not, Ger- 
trade. I trust to Heaven's mercy alone for a 
speedy deliverance. Adieu, adieu.** * 

The end is, that Grertrude dies on witnessing 
the ceremony of Preciosa taking the veiL 
There is little, as may easily be seen, in the 
plot of the story, but the interest is well kept 
up by liveliness of narrative and variety of in- 
cident The historical portraits are pretty ac- 
curately given. Sometimes indeed, as in the 
description of the reception of the king of 
Poland on his journey to his dominions, by the 
elector Palatine, we could have wished our 
fair author had adhered to the simplicity of 
Brantome and De Thou, Instead of follow- 
ing the gratuitous amplifications of Mongez and 
Browning, but this, perhaps, were too much to 
expect fr^ a novelist. Aa the character of the 
Queen-mother (Catharine de Medicis) forms 
so prominent a feature in this work, we are 
tempted to transcribe the following brief sum- 
mary of it, whicb we remember struck us 
forcibly in reading over davila, as a singular 
proof of truth and honesty in a writer who^ 
from his position, was naturally and necessa^ 
rily very reluctant to give any testimony that 



could militate against her memory and reputa- 
tion. Fu tenuta di fede faUactssinuiy avida, o 
pti toet^ sprezzanie del eangue latmano pik 
oMMoi de qudh che aOa tenerezza dd aetso femi- 
nile si amvenga : et apparve in moke occagionh 
che nd conseguire i suoifiu, quantunque buom^ 
stimasse honesti quei mezzi, che gli parevamo 
utiH al tuo disegno, ancorchi per se atedesom 
foesero veramente iniqui o perfidioeL 



Eidred of Erm ; a Poem. By Charles Doyne 
Sillery, Author of Vallery, or the Citadel 
of the Lake. — Edinburgh, Constable and 
Co. ; and Hunt and Chance, London. 

The first two books of Eidred, the only ones 
contained in this little volume, the author in- 
forms us are merely experimental The re- 
ception of these, he says, will determine whe- 
ther he b to proceed further with the poem, 
or leave his hero where he found him, wnmi 
in his own solitary eontemplations, amid the 
wild sublimities of the Emerald Isle. Mr. 
Sillery, we should apprise our readers, is him- 
self an Irishman ; and though he has visited 
foreign parts, and stored his fancy with a co- 
pious store of eastern imagery, he is still 
abundantly youthful and Irish in his taste and 
judgment. But as our readers doubtless would 
feel gratified to be introduced to so desii«ble 
an acquaintance, they will permit us to do 
them that delicate honour through the medium 
of a bit of newspaper eloquence, which we 
take the liberty of^ transcribing from the EMin- 
burgh Observer : — « A more enthusia»tic 
child of song than Charles Doyne Sillery, has 

rarely fq)peared on this terraqueous globe. 

Like Anacreon Moore, his wit flashes in in- 
cessant coruscations. Like the same illustrious 
bard, he sings his own songs, and dashes even 
hb prose with poetical omature. He pos- 
sesses, moreover, the astronomical enthuaiasm 
of a Newton, the philosophic vein of a Brown, 
and the mechanical skill of a Watt. About 
the ordinary size, and exceedingly slender in 
figure ; we never look upon his eye, gleaming 
with intellectual fire, but we think of the 

* mighty 80al. that, vrorking- out its wmr. 

Fretteth the puny body to deosy J 

Mr. Sillery is still very, very young ; yet he 
has visited, not only mentally, but bodily, the 
uttermost parts of'^the earth. He has been 
rocked by the tropic billows — has seen the 
tomb of Napoleon Bonaparte — doubled the 
cape of stonns — gazed on the pahny headlaDda 
of Hindostan, and learnt to eat with cdiop. 
sticks in China.** 

Throughout the preface to Eidred, there is 
a somewhat suspicious anxiety observable to 
anticipate and repel the charge of plagiarism ; 
and especially any insinuation of having fc^ 
lowed or imitated Lord Byron. Our r e adei s 
will perhaps be better able to guess at the mo- 
tives of this violent disclaimer, when they have 
read the three following stanzas, taken hota 
different parts of the work : — 

XT. 

** Tis sweet to walk by tiie deep ocesn*t roar. 
When foun and sunshine rrisp the emerald faOIows • 
*Tis sweet to wander through the forest hoar. 
Embowered, with singing birds, mid dostetiMr 
willowa :— ^ 

Sweet *tis to rove when antaran*8 gpld-leaf yellowB 
Lawns, comlields, groTes; all Nitre's wide d^*^^ 
nions 

When Flora langhs, and rich Pomona meUows. 

Bnt sweeter far than all thoee earthly minioos. 

To lilt ^ soul to Heaven on CoDtemplatUNi*s pinkoiM. 
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' To stand alone upcm the midnight deck : 
To gase aroond upon the cold, calm aea ; 
Wbre not a rock, nor bark, nor spar, uot speck. 
Of aiiffht Bare OoeMi blue, te seen to be :— 
Forgotten— friendlees-^aunprless— and free 
Aa the poor fettered Indian slave— all good. 



All leaniing, all religion scorned to 
As the bark's prow upoms baok the foaming flood— 
Thna— thos to stand alone Oh ! this is Solitode ! 



** I love to see the San in glory rise, 
When heaven's all bright and beautiful and blue : 
I love to see the pale Moon walk the skies. 
When all the lamps of night are shining through : 
I love the laugfaiug landscape's verdant view : 
The song of birds : the nwk of streams and air : 
And Womankind I I dearly love thee too :— 
But sweeter far than thou, than all that's fair. 

To stand apart and gaxe on Innocence at prayer ! 

If we be asked is all, or any of this, in onr 
opinion like Lord Byron, we answer no, not 
in Uie least ; but it is mighty like a bad imi- 
tation of him for all that. 

On the whole, there is a good deal to praise in 
Mr. Sillery*s £ldred ; but there is also not a 
Httie to condemn. Sometimes we find our- 
selves lost in « a great wood of words on this 
side and on that," and metaphors and images 
the most strained and incongruous, are scat- 
tered with no unsparing hand ; nathless, in a 
■Knne sober vein, and fcmowing the Horatian 
precept of keeping his verses over, (we are 
afraid to say how many years, but Mr. Sillery 
knows the number of the muses,) and sub- 
mitting them to judicious pruning and revision, 
we have no doubt that he is capable of produ- 
cing a poem really worthy of this <* Beautiful 
isle of poetry and tears." 

Let our readers judge £rom the following 
specimens:^ 

LI. 

** So deemed the Solitary, as the shades 
Of Evening stole along the mountains blue : 
And all me laughing flowers and bri^ green 

blades. 
Of every feiry-form, of every hue. 
Closed uieir pure buds, and dreamt in diamond dew t 
SIowIt, and lone, he bent liis homeward way. 
Round yon dark mountain, wildly towering uroug^ 
The billoMry fogs belting its bosom gray : 

And as he disappeared, mild Echo heard him say, 

LII. 

** I love the niffht I the deep and dark bine night I 
When coonuess worlds are sprinkled o'er the skies ; 
When iovely Luna sits enthroned in light. 
And heaven looks on me with ten thousand eyes : 
To hear the waters murmuring, and the sighs 
Of love-lorn Zephyrus wandering through the 



*' Man doth not know, nor can 1 tell mankind. 
The tides of thrilling rapture that now roll, 
Ev'n like a boundless ocean, through my mind { 
As if Heavm's inspiration fired my soul — 
The soul! my God, how infinite I the whole 
Of those bright orbs my daxsled eyes behold :— 
Yon moon, yon stars thick sown rirom pole to pole 
Globes above globes, are through its regions roll'd ; 

And still there's room for worlds whidi numbers never 
told I 

LVIf. 

•* Room too for thought !— There Poesy, divine, 

Hatii an unutterable Heaven of bliss ; 

Imagination, her rich golden mine I 

Ana meditation, her sublime abyss 

Of boundless beauty, light and loveliness ! 

Then let me meditate I while all around 

Is slumber— *Tis in such a night as this 

That I love most to ponder, and to sound 
The ocean of my soul, unf^omably profound. 

LVIII. 

"Ten me, ye midnight voices, where are they ; 
They who began life*B pilgrimage with me f 
Some toil in foreign lands far, far away. 
Beyond the billows of the boundless sea : 
Others, alas I are in eternity I 
But all are severed— long forgotten— fled 
Like wintry leaves windlscattered o'er the lea— 
Time walked between with swift and silent tread. 

Making aUke unknown the living and the dead. 



' And yet mid them there smiled my earliest friends. 
The sharers of my innocence and Joy :— 
Ah I how the rusn of years to manhood. 



To walk surrounded by a Paradise 
Of glory, iesning in prismatic floods 
From all the ethereal heavens, to ail earth's solitades! 

UII. 

** Peace to the Bard I he slumbers with the world 

Ail silently— tiie mrtains of the west 

Their gorgeous folds of pink and gold have furPd : 

The Babe, forgetful of her tears, doth rest ; 

Rocked, by the beating of her mother's breast. 

Into ObUvionV Paradtae.— On high 

The pale- worn Moon displays her burnished crest. 

Wandering in silence through the starry sky 
While, wan with shadowy light, the slumb 

LIV. 

" Here have I pansed, and pondered deeply ; till 
I had forgot'n the world, and all its Jars ; 
And ray soul— like the music of tiie rill, 
That sweetly rises from the mountain spars — 
Soared, and was lost amid the mase of stars! 
That labyrinth of philosophy abore^ 
But boniMS are set, beyond whose adamant bars 
Ko mortal thought hatn ris'n. nor e'er shall rove. 

Till freed frtnn darkling dost it springs through light 
and love! 

LV. 

** To aaaae to ponder— to be wr^ and lost 

In thooght intense ; in meditation deep 

TVs none can rob me of— tis mine ! and roost 
la the still midnight, when the heavens do sweep 
O'er the hnsh'd nations, blees'd with balmy sleep : 
Then the wide soul expands within her cell, 
(Writhing and rising tiU the heart doth leap. 
And the brow boms i>— like some huge swinging 
bell, 

TlbratiBg^ raid the clouds, between high Heaven and 
HeU. 



ay earli 

The sharers of my innocence and Joy :— 
Ah ! how the rusn of years to manhood. 
Our purer, perfect pleasures to destroy I 
Who would not wish again to be a boy ? 
To ti-ead the fields with light and boumUng heart ; 
When no rough blasts, no hardships could annoy : 
Onr home, our Heaven— simplicity our art : 
When every various scene new rapture coidd impart 

LX. 

' Ah me ! and thoee bright snnny days are gone ; 
Their very memory warms my weary soul : 
Yet can tney charm, though age apace comee on. 
To cut **tlie thread," and^* break the golden 

bowL" 
Yes. years must change, and fleeting seasons roll ; 
And I fall off, as I had never been; 
Hurried along to lingering life's last goal : 
Yet shall 1 ne^er forget those days serene. 
The lovely long lost hours mine infancy haui seen." 

The succession of the seasons is thus des- 
cribed:—- 



but Mr. Sillery, like all your poetry talke* 
talkee sort of people, runs away with the 
joke ; only listen to the foolish young man ;— 

XLIX. 

Who hath not loved fair woman f — Is there one, 
Whose heart is formed of tender, breathing mould» 
Between the poles, beneath the blessed sun. 
Could look on her all callously and cold f 
No ! no!— Nor power, nor genius, rank, mM* gold* 
Can purchase her sweet love : it stands alone, 
A heaven on earth I— free— fearless— uncontroU'd ! 
How bless'd is he, who all to guile unknown. 
Can call her gentie heart of innocenoe-'^his own. 



' Oh ! ecstacy of admiration !— Earth ! 
V^th womankind how beautiful thou art I 
In wo or weal, in mourning or in mirth j 
In every climate and in every part : 
Ye gentle charmers of Man's ruder heart! 
What were the world without you P— what this life f 
All dark— all drear— all desolate— a mart 



Of helpless, hopeless agony and strilie : 
Now all so beautiful, wi^ Mother I— Sister 



!-WifeI 



' Yes; womankind ! I love tiiee, with a soul 
Demly devoted— with a pleasing, pure. 
And perfect passion that hath aU control 
O'er (Ms fraU heart— a love that wUl endure. 
As Arm, as fixed, as fisithful. fervent, sure. 
As ever ftmcy formed, or nunstrel sung ! 



'First 



sweet Spring in all her balmy mildness. 



Adorned with leafy sprigs and fairy flowers ;— 
Shoots the young vivid verdure in its wiidness ; 
Flush the fresh fields, and bud the blooming bowers, 
Oemm'd with soft dews, impearl'd with tender 

showers. — 
Up mounts the lark to meet the merry morning ; 
Willie silvery music leads the gentie nours ; 
And the bright bow, a soft shower's snnny warning. 
Laughs mid the fleeting clouds yon glittering vale 

adorning! 

XXXTI. 

*' Then comes bright Summer, beautiful and blue ; 
AU sunshine, roses, vegetaole blooms : 
The chrystal rills their warbling ways pursue ; 
Bleat the white flocks among the golden brooms. 



A dazzling deluge all the world kmuuce -, 

Droop the parch'd flowers on Nature's panting 

breast: . 

Till the black tempest spreads his oitchy plumes. 
Then ragged lightrdngs tear the mountain's crest. 
And the dread thunder rolls sublime along the west! 



XXXVII. 

' Follows rich Autumn, crowned with golden com ; 
Sweet scents the withered grass along the way : 
The yellow fields laugh in the saffiron mom ; 
And merry reapers, ranged in fair array. 
Ply the sharp sickle all the sultry ^y— 
Pomona reddens on the bending boughs- 
Myriads of wing'd gems in the sunbeams play— 
From clustering vines the empurpled torrent flows, 
A«d through the falling leaves the whistling south, 
wind blows. 

XXXVIII. 

' Last comes stem Winter robed in fleecy snow— 
Tlirough the calm air the whitening flakes deseend : 
Broad oeams red Phoebus mid the vapours lew; 
While, from the leafless forest boughs depend 
Cold glassy icicles, and far extend 
The sparlding fields— the lake's a crystal plain ! 
Thick sown with stars the heavens of midnfarht 

bend : 
When lo! tiie white bills melt with genial rain : 
Laughs the ascending sun, and Spring returns tkgvan !" 



What, though earth's clouds of sorrow may obienre 
The bright blue skies, that Innocence had hung 
O'er thy heart's early lUe, so paaolonate, pure and 
young P 

LII. 

Its beauty beams through all !— go ask the man 
Who lay Wore thee on the couch of death, 
When life's slow current through his hot vans raa» 
And his sunk soul seemed fieeting with each breath : 
Hear what the female-tended captive saith; 
The stranger in a foreign land— the foe— 
The very outcast, who hath proved her faith :— 
_ And they will tell thee wheresoe'er you go. 
That gentle Womankind is aU our Heaven heUw ! 



Then, Eldred loved !— the lady of his love 
Was all to him— her golden flowing hidr; 
Her deep, blue eyes, like dewy orts above ; 
Her lineaments, so exquisitely fair t 
Her brow serene— the heaven of sweetness there t 
Her form so slender, delicate and light ! 
Her mild deportment, and her gentfo air : 
Were all so lovely in young Eldred's sight, 
hat she alone seemed good, and beautif ol and 



That 



bright r 



** Oh ! they would look into each other's eyes. 
And read each other's souls ; as ye, above. 
Will trace the stars that gem the dear blue skies ; 
And they would breathe each others breath an^ 

love 
To hear their hearts in rapturous fondness move I 
Such hours were not for eloauence— a sigh— 
A look— a breath itself would deeply prove 
Their souls' pure passion— tiius the hours did fly r 

All earth was lovely then— all Nature eestasy t 

LV. 

<* Look on the desert flower J— how beauteous, there,. 
It buds and blooms, and flourishes and dies I 
Pencilled by Flora, delicately fisir— 
Like eveniiur's soft beams scattered o'er the skies- 
Behold !— a^ire !— consider— ponder — prise-~ 
Poor fool! — then see it wither, fall and rot I 
So fsdes the flower ftxnn Eldred's Paradise : 
So did his loved one perish! — mark tin spot 

Where that fidr being sleeps, by the ooU world 
forgot!" 



There is no story, but that may cmne here> 
after ; meanwhile we have the pieasuze to in- 
form the reader, on the authority of the ai^ 
thor, that these two book» consist of a 8erie» 
of contemplations, in which the chief object 
b **to blend religion with reflection— ^letjr 
with pleasure.** Certainly if calliiw Lord,. 
Lord, would cany a man to heaven, Mir. SiU 
lery would be very secure of a place ; but w» 
confess we think Uie too frequent and familiar 
use of the name of the Most High, no incon- 
siderable blemish in the poem ; and though it 
is not meant profanely, any more than in the 
prayers of methodists, and other enthusiasts of 
coarse minds and heated imaginations, the ef^ 
I feet is yet painful and offensive in no slighl 
We have a grave quiet Jonathan Oldbuck' degree, to minds of more delicate stnicturt and 
like sort of regard for womankind ourselves, purer taste. 



^2 
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WalUr Cofyion ; a Tale of 1688. By the 
Author of Brambletye House, &c. 3 vols. 
8yo. London ; Colbum and BenUey. 

Aflsnredly the thne rs gone by when it might 
be deemed a taste of paradise to lie on a couch 
and read new novels. When the aphorism was 
uttered — ^by Gray, as we remember — the in- 
comparable novels of Heldinf and Smollet 
were in the speaker's mind. The productions 
of "the wizard of the north," may, indeed, 
occasionally excite these ecstatic feelings in us 
still ; but what are we to say of the herd of his 
imitators? The state of the critic, who peruses 
their works for professional purposes, we can 
answer for it from sad experience, is far from 
being that of one who enjoys the luxury of a 
bed of roses, much less a paradisaical state of 
bliss. That interminable spinning out "be- 
yond the staple of the argument," one of those 
imitations of the worst kind in which the set- 
vum pecus are sure to follow their master, is a 
cruel infliction upon the reader. We are almost 
tempted to say of them on the whole, as 
Dr. Johnson did of the novels of Richard- 
eon: "if you read them for the story, your 
impatience will be so much fretted, that you 
will hang yourself.*' 

The author of * Brambletye House,' a pro- 
fessed imitator of the Scottish school, is, per- 
haps, one of the best of his tribe. He has 
just given us a fashionable novel of the usual 
dimensions, which is, we think, entitled to a 
^r share of patronage. It stirs up our his- 
torical recollections veiy abundantly, by the 
many real characters which figure in its pages : 
we have here James the second, and the prince 
of Orange; Lord Sunderland aud his lady; 
Sir Chanes Sedley and his daughter, with a 
number of other celebrated names — ^not for. 
getting a glimpse of "glorious John." And, 
perhaps, with the single exception of this lat- 
ter glimpse, the introduction of the hbtorical 
characters in * Walter Colyton,' is managed 
with more devemess than in any of the author's 
preceding novels: there is more of art and less 
of extravagance in their grouping, their exits, 
and their entrances. 

^Te must endeavour to find room for an ex- 
tract or two. Catherine Sedley, Countess of 
IJorchester, is a prominent character in the 
nuvel; her influence on one occasion, saves 
the life of « Walter Colyton.' He is first in- 
troduced to her notice, under no very flatter- 
ing circumstances, as an accused party, in the 
justice room of the Mayor of Westbury. Two 
adies sit at the table with the mayor : "one of 
them, a respectable looking elderly personage, 
presented nothing very remarkable in her ex- 
terior ; but her younger companion, although 
she had but slender pretensions to b^luty, ex- 
cept in the brightness of her eyes, was calcu- 
lated to strike the most unobservant spectator, 
by the voluptuous sjrmmetry of her figure— 
the stylishness of her appearance — the fashion- 
able confidence, not to say boldness, of her 
deportment — ^but, above all, by the arch, merry, 
and piquant expression of her countenance. 
Willie chatting and whispering to her friend, 
she occasionally laughed' aloud, either for the 
purpose of displaying a brilliant set of teeth, 
or from genuine enjoyment of her novel situa- 
tion, which, however, to a female of a less vi- 
vacious temperament, might have proved rather 
embarrassing than productive of pleasureable 
sensations." The scene in the justice-room, is 
f utertaining, but too long for an extract ; we 



I; 



shall, however, give some of the subsequent | 

narrative 

" * Par tous le$ amours I ' exclaimed Catherine 
to her friend as they returned to their inn — 
This young Somersetshire Captain is the 
prettiest fellow I have seen since I left St 
James's. Tell me, Morlay, you who never admire 
any male creature except him whim whom you 
have sworn exclusively to love, honour, and 
obey, (what a horrible oath!) tell me, is not 
this youngster un homme fait d peindre, as 
Portsmouth said of Churchill ? True, he wants 
the finishing polish which our courtiers exhi- 
bit, but then he has none of their impudence 
or affectation ; and notwithstanding tbat little 
touch of rusticity about him, which in my 
opinion is a charm, it is quite impossible to 
doubt that he is a gallant and accomplished 
gentleman.'* 

" • Truly, Catherine, the man is not amiss 
for a young squire, and by the time he has 
been six months in Lord Dover's regiment, he 
may pass muster with the best of our gallants, 
but for the present I can see nothing so be- 
witching about him. The fact is, t&it your 
fascinations inspured him for the moment ; you 
have evidently won the poor fellow's heart : — 
Heaven grant that he may not hare robbed 
you of yours in return, This, you know, 
would be Leze MajeatS, so prythee be upon 
your guard.' 

" * Deuce take you, Morlay, you are always 
reminding me of my splendid slavery.* 

" * A strange sort of slavery that consists in 
having royalty at your feet, a Countess's coro- 
net upon your head, and the whole court at 
your disposal.* 

« * Hush, hush ! you forget that I am no 
Countess while we are travelling incog : heigho ! 
I sometimes wish that I coiUd forget it alto- 
gether.* 

" * A sigh from you, Catherine ! A symp- 
tom of lassitude, I presume, produced by your 
own exuberant and irrepressible spirits.* 

" < May not these high, flown spirits, which 
you and others have so often envied me, be 
nothing more than a vehement effort to drive 
away dejection and melancholy ? iV' importe — 
vive la bagatelle/ let me sing and be merry 
while I can, for when I get into my gilded 
cage, I shall have little heart for piping — I 
often think of the French chansonette that I 
heard Cifaccio sing to the late King a week 
before his death — 

< Un ionr Iris mit dans w cnge, 

Un Rossignol qn'elle avoit pru ; 
Maid sHot que Toiseaa se vit dans 1' esdavage, 
II jpprdit son tetfdre nunage. 

Qael cha^n — qu^l chagrla 

Four la jeune tria ! V— 

" « I forget the second verse, but I recollect 
the poor bird promised to sing as cheerfully as 
ever, if he might fly from his fine cage and be 
restored to liberty. JBa^tat mia carat here 
we are at our inn, and we must now keep our 
tongues within our teeth, if we wish to re- 
remain tnco^. I won*t say — ^be silent ! — for 
that were a useless command to a female ; but 
let us at all events talk so as not to betray our- 
selves.' 

" Walter in the mean time had returned to 
his humble public-house, for it deserved no better 
name, where the landlord finding that his inmate 
was not only an honest man, but that he had 
preserved from the highwayman a tolerably 
well-filled purse, became as importunate in his 
attentions and apologies to his guest aa he had 
preyiomly been forward is procuxing bis sppre- 



hension. Recoiling from his impertinent civi^, 
lities, and requesting that he would not intrude 
into his apartment unless the bell rang, Wal- 
ter immediately set himself to work in endea- 
vouring to elucidate the mystery of his not 
having wounded the highwayman, though his 
pistols had been held within a yard of his body. 
As it was not unlikely that the state .of his 
groom's weapons might throw some light upon 
this subject, he ordered them to be brought to 
him, when it appeared upon inspection tknt tiie 
bullets had been carefully withdrawn. That 
so honest and simple-hearted a lad should be in 
collusion with the robber he did not for a mo- 
ment suspect, but upon being closely cross- 
questioned, Joe confessed that the pretended 
Quaker, on his quitting the parlour, had joined 
him in the stable, and had treated him with a 
pint of ale, sending him to the tap to procure 
it, during which temporary absence he had 
donbtiees . employed himself in drawing the 
bullets fi^om the four pistols. Upon strictly 
charging his own memory too, Walter now 
recollected that he had deposited his sword 
upon the parlour table while he' leaned out 
of the window to chat with the pretty landlady, 
who was bargaining with a rasDrket-woman in 
the road; an interval of which the highwayman 
must have adroitly availed himself to secure 
his sword to the scabbard, and had afterwards 
hurried him away to prevent any discovery of 
the manoeuvre. As he consideiisd hiroseUT to 
have been quite as culpable as his servant, he 
dismissed the latter with a gentie repriBoaad 
for his disobedience of orders in quitting the 
hcnrses, resolving for his own part to convert 
his present experience into a lesson, and never 
thenceforward to chat too eamesUy with pretty 
landladies, but above all not to give his con- 
fidence to strangers and fellow travellers, lest 
he shotdd be again deceived and plundered by 
a wolf in sheep's clothing. 

** It was much easier, however, to form sage 
resolutions for the future, than to settle how he 
should relieve himself from the embarrassment 
which his past indiscretion had entailed upon 
him. Of recovering his horse and money he had 
abandoned all hope, for the sharp-witted robber, 
when deprived of his own steed, would not ne- 
glect the means of escape offered by Walter's, 
which had probably been recovered and secured 
for that purpose, either by the pseudo Quaker 
himself, or by one of his colleagues. * How 
then shall I act, how pursue my journey ? * 
soliloquised our bewildered traveller as he 
walked up and down the room. < As I have 
not sufficient money in my purse to buy another 
horse, shall I take possession of Joe's, sen^the 
lad back, and pursue my way unattended, which 
I may do with the less apprehension as I 
have now but little to lose ? Shall I return at 
once to Orchard Place to petition for a fresh 
equipment? — or shall I write home with an 
account of my misadventure, and remain here 
until I receive fresh instructions? I hate de- 
lays — I should not like to present myself at 
home in forma pauperis, and with such a self- 
condemning story in my mouth — there will be 
little use in proceeding to London without the 
means of procining my outfit when I arrrve, 
and it will be intolerably tedious and annoying^ 
to remain at this unlucky town. I oumot 
therefore devise any satisfactory course of prs- 
cecdiog, or anticipate aught but vexation fron 
this most inauspicious commencement of my 
career. Heaven defend me from a11 Quakers I 
The founder of their sect could not have beea 
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«o sly a fox as he wkom I yesterday oncoun- 
tered. Shame upon me, in thus blaming the 
innocent for the guilty ! There has been but 
ooe fooL — only one culpable person in the whole 
transaction, and his name is Walter Colyton.* 

" This self-examination was interrupted by 
the i«-appearance of the landlord, whom he was 
about to order out of the room in no very com- 
placent mood, when the man stated that there 
were two ladies below, who desired to have 
speech of him * To speak with me ! * ex- 
claimed Walter in no small surprise — <who are 
they — I know not a soul in this neighbourhood 
^what are their names ?' 

•< < They declined giving them,' replied th/e 
landlord.* 

« < Very extraordinary ! but let them be in- 
troduced.* This was done accordingly, when 
he recognized the two females who had been 
present during his examination before the 
Mayor. « I know not whether we are deviat- 
ing from etiquette and established usages,* said 
Catherine, throwing herself into a ebair so as 
to assume an attitude at once graceful and vo- 
luptuous — < but considering the awkward pre- 
dicament in which our mutual friend, the wor- 
thy Quaker has placed yon, I thought we might 
stand excused in disregarding all form and cere- 
mony, for which, to tell you the truth, I have 
never any very profound re^ct. It occurred 
to us that you might be seriously embarrassed 
by the loss of your horse, and the golden 
freightage which was to purchase your outfit, 
and as you have been the means of recovering 
for us {he whole of our property, which luckily 
exceeds our present and probable need, we 
have thought it our duty, to call and offer you 
ioMi franchement whatever portion you may 
deem necessary to carry you comfortably to 
London.* 

«• « Don*t say we, my dear Catherine ! * ex- 
claimed her companion — <it is all your own 
kind and considerate proposition — nay, don*t 
bhish, though really it does make you look 
quite handsome, but this is ever the case with 
you. Yon are always more ashamed of your 
good actions than others are of their misdeeds. 
Oh ! Captain Colyton ! if you did but know 
half the noble and generous things that this 
dear creature is in tiie constant habit of per- 
forming.* 

" * I can easily believe it,* said Walter — * not 
only from the cheerful benignity of the lady's 
countenance, but from the munificence of the 
proposal with which I am now honoured. I will 
frankly confess to you Madam,* he continued, 
addressmg Catherine — * that at the very mo- 
ment of your arrival I was pondering upon 
my difficulties in a somewhat disconsolate 
mood, but they are only of a temporary nature, 
they cannot extend beyond the period when I 
may expect to hear from my father, to whom I 
sImuI immediately write, and gratefid as I am 
for your kindness, I shoidd be hardly willing to 
accept a loan wiUiout knowing to whom I was 
indebted, and where I might coll to discharge 
the obligatiou.* 

*** We are on our return from the Bath, < said 
Catherine, — < I have made a little detour with 
my friend for the purpose of calling on one of 
her relations who lives at Luggershall, and J 
have particular reasons for wiaung to remain 
vnlcnown, until we arrive in London, where I 
reside. You look as if you would confer a 
favour frankly and willingly ; why should you 
Bot accept one in the same spirit? Come, come, 
I will take no denial. You are young, and 



must therefore submit to be taught, especially 
when a lady is your' instructress, how you 
should comfort yourself in this a0hir. Here is 
my purse — the purse which you recovered for 
me. Take from it at least as many Jacobuses 
as may suffice to purchase another horse, and 
if you are too proud to remain under what you 
may conceive to be an obligation, call, whenever 
it suits your convenience, at the first house in 
St. James*s Square, next to the Mall; enquire 
for Catherine, and I will, in my own name, al- 
low you to cancel your debt* 

** < All objections are vain,* said the compa- 
nion — < when my noble minded friend has once 
set her heart upon any liberal or beneficent' ac- 
tion her obstinacy is inconceivable. This b her 
besetting sin ; she is sadly stubborn and intrac- 
table — so I often tell her, for frankness is my 
motto — I am quite a plain spoken lydy, and 
never scruple to remind her of her faults. Not 
that I object to her conduct in the present in- 
stance — quite the reverse, and I have only men- 
tioned her failing that you may cease any fruit- 
less opposition to her wishes.* 

« Walter would still have hesitated, but find- 
ing himself unable to resist the cordial and 
urgent manner in which the proffered accom- 
modation was pressed upon his acceptance; and 
feeling assured that his father would quickly 
enable him to repay it, he at length took from 
the purse a sufficient sum to purdiase another 
horse, making at the same time the most fer- 
vent acknowledgments for the favour, and 
declaring that he should neyer forget the kind- 
ness evinced by a stranger who had first become 
acquainted with him under circumstances so 
little calculated to entitle him to her kindness. 

** ' Ajid whenever you hear a long-eared ani- 
mal bra3ring by the road-side, I hope you won't 
forget the Worshipful Balaam Hiclouan, Mayor 
of Westbury,* cried Catherine. * Tush ! tush ! 
no more of acknowledgements ! — I hate them !* 
She pursued the conversation for some little 
time in the same bantering and jocose strain, 
which she maintained with unabated smartness 
and yivacity, occasionally interrupted by her 
friend's exclajnations of amazement at her high 
spirits and prodigious conyersational powers, 
when she suddenly started up, declaring that 
she must immediately renew her J oumey. Wal- 
ter bade both the ladies adieu, pledged hunself 
to call upon them as soon as he should arrive 
in London, and after having mused for some 
time upon the strange nature of his adventure, 
the generosity of the lively Catherine, and the 
probable motives that could impel a being ap- 
parently BO volatile to such a strict concealment 
of her name and quality^ lie walked to a 
dealer's in the town to purchase a horse, in 
order that he might folfow his fair friends, and 
clear up the mystery with as little delay as 
possible.*** 

The following remarkable scene is too strik- 
ing to be overlooked, and appears to be well 
worthy of the space it occupies :— - 

" Her conjectures were here cut short, for 
the door was thrown open, and the Groom of 
the Chambers announced Sir Charles Sedley, 
to the utter amazement of the Countess, who 
had never received a visit from him since she 
had obtained her title, and occiwied her pre- 
sent mansion. < Sir Charles Sedley ! my 
Father!' she exclaimed, as the colour rushed 
over her face — ' Mcn'lay, you may withdraw !' 

« This order was immediately obeyed ; the 
door was closed ; Sir Charles, bowing widi the 
consummate courtesy that never deserted him, 



drew a chair, a^usted his cravat, and there 
was an embarrassed silence of a few soconda,^ 
which the lady was the first to break by re- 
suming — < This is an unexpected honour> but 
indeed, indeed Sir, I am most happy to see 
you.* 

« < I wish I could truly say as much!* re- 
plied Sir Charles. < As my dauffhter,«-«s 
Catherine Sedley, I shall ever be gkd to see 
you ; but as the Countess of Dorohester, aa 
the King's mistress, tricked out in these mere- 
tricious ornaments, and inhabiting this gorgeoos 
mansion, I can have little pleasure and less 
honour in beholding you.* 

" * And is it for we purpose of this flattering 
communication that I nave been favoured 
with a visit ?** inquired the Countess, nettbd 
at the epithet he had implied to her jewels. 

« * No, Madam ; my opinion of your past 
conduct, my sense of your present degradation, 
are too well known to need repetition; the 
stain you have brought upon the name of 
Sedley cannot be altogether expunged, but the 
tears of repentance may wash out the blackness 
of its dye, and Itove it of a ficunter hue. If 
you cannot retrace your steps, you may at 
least halt in your disgraceful career ; if you 
cannot affirm that you never strayed fi*om the 
paths of virtue, you may claim the merit of not 
peneverii^ to the last in the ways of vice.' 

« * Per^ctly true. Sir, though not quite ori- 
ginal; for, if I mistake not, I remember to 
have read as much in my honiF.bod£. Nor 
may my career be altogether an useless, though^ 
you are pleased to designate it as a disgraceml 
one, since I flatter myself that I am actuated 
by motives which, if tney cannot redeem, may 
in some deffree extenuate it. My influence 
with the King has never been unworthily ex- 
erted, and in my anxiety to save him from^ 
error, I have often haoarded the loss of his 
favour. Despisinff as much as you do the per- 
nicious monks who hoodwink and misguide- 
him, I have importunately admonished him^ 
against their machinations, often and earnestly 
warning him that his blind t3rrannical zeal for 
Popery is more likely to miake his subjects 
rebels than converts. If to have discharged 
this public duty openly, fearlessly, and inces- 
santly, be any atonement for my private mis- 
conduct, it is an expiatory merit that I may 
honestly claim; nor can the fiEulure -of my 
counsels detract from the courage and sin- 
cerity, — ^nay, I will say from the patriotism,, 
that prompted them. 

An Esther, yea, verily, a second Esther,, 
who becomes a royal concubine that she may 
save the Protestants, as her predecessor de- 
livered the Jews ! Nay, Madam, if you wanted 
a heroine to imitate, 1 could have recommended 
to you a Christian prototype of our own days ; 
I could have brought to your notice the ex- 
ample of Madame de la Vali^re, the late mis- 
tress of the French King, who renouncing her 
splendid inflEuny, retired into a Convent of 
Carmelites, assumed Uie same •f the Sister 
Louisa of Mercy, wore haircloth, walked bare 
foot, and sung whole nights lone: in the choir,, 
a life of austerity which she still cont^ues ta 
practise as some atonement for her past mis- 
conduct. Our habits and our religion alike 
reject this severity of discipline ; but you 
might break off your disreputable commerce 
with the King ; you might abandon this stately 
mansion that gives you shame rather than dis- 
tinction ; in the retirement of private life, or 
beneath your Other's roof, whoae house ia 
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thai event would be gladly opened to you, you 1 this galling irony, were only calculated to in* 
might by your future propriety and decorum flame a temper naturally petulant and haughty, 



recover some portion of the good opinion 
-which you have forfeited; and though you 
can never make your odious titlfr an honour, 
you might henceforth so conduct yourself as to 
be an honour to your title." 

«• When, like Madame de la Vali6re, I have 
lost the GdfFections of my royal lover, I may 
perhaps follow her example, and boast that 1 
have abandoned my sins because they have 
deserted me. It is an old stratagem, and may 
succeed when the devil can be cheated, but 
not before.' 

«« ' If you are not to be influenced by moral 
considerations, and a sense of your dishonour, 

- you might at least evince some regard for your 
own interests. You cannot but be aware, for 

- you were never deficient in penetration, that a 
crisis, a convulsion is approaching, in which it 
is by no means improbable that your royal 
lover, as you unblushingly call him, may lose 

' the crown he has so unequivocally shown that 
ho knows not how to wear. Your lease of 
his favour cannot be of long duration ; wait 
not to be repudiated, discarded, thrown aside 
as a plaything of which he is tired, or a part of 
his private establishment which he can no 

'■ longer afford to maintain, but quit him while 
there is yet grace in doing so ; assume a virtue, 

' if you have it not, and while none but the 
purest motives can be attributed to your con- 
duct, it will at the same time be consistent 
with every consideration of policy and pru- 
dence.* 

<« « Never, Sir, never !* exclaimed the Count- 
ess indignantly — * What ! desert my benefac- 
tar at Us approaching hour of need ! Reform 
and purify my past life by present ingratitude, 
treachery and dissimulation ! Become a hypo- 
crite, and pretend compunctious visitings of 

- conscience, because my career of error may 
soon cease to be a profitable one ! Recover my 
fair fame and integrity, by adding to the num- 
ber of my misdeeds ! Your dirty shoes, Sir, 
may be cleaned by blacking ; but your sullied 
daughter, if such she be, cannot be purified by 
soiling herself with this additional foulness.* 

** « O Madam ! I cry your mercy,* said Sir 
Charles, in a taunting sarcastic tone — * I came 
not to Imndy tropes and illustrations with the 
witty Catherine Sedley, but to reclaim, if pos- 
sible, the licentious and impenitent Countess 
. of Dorchester. I stand rebuked : I should 
not have taken such a liberty ; for even if I 
forgot the reverence and submission due from 
father to his child, I should have remem- 



bercd my inferior rank — that I am but an 
honost Baronet in the presence of a dishonest 
Peeress. Those flaunting jewels, this sump- 
tuous mansion, your train of gorgeous lackeys, 
all should have reminded me that I had the 
honour of being in the house of Dalilah, and oi 
addressing a royal concubine, who must natu- 
rally consider it an insult, when I presume to 
recommend to her notice the sacred obligations 
of morality, religion, and filial obedience.* 

*< Sir Charles should have known his daugh- 
ter better. Had he interested her feelings, or 
convinced her reason ; had he appealed dispas- 
sionately to her head or heart, he miffht per- 
haps have gained his point; he wotud have 
been sure, at least, of a respectful hearing, and 
an affectionate desire to meet his wishes ; for 
she was sincerely attached to her father, whose 
estrangement had occasioned her mudi secret 
unhuppinest. But these scoffing reproaches. 



and rendered still more ungovernable by the 
world's flattery and fortune's favour. She 
coloured suddenly and deeply, her eyes flashed, 
her bosom panted, and she forcibly bit her 
nether lip in the endeavour to suppress her 
passion, that she might answer him in his own 
gibing tone. A second or two elapsed before 
she could trust her voice, and she could hardly 
maintain her accent of assumed calmness, as 
she exclaimed — < Morality and Religion ! I 
have heard that when debauchees, becoming 
too old for farther sin, offer up to Heaven the 
Devil's leavings, they are apt to inculcate the 
most strenuously those virtues in which them- 
selves have been most deficient. A blind man 
may hold a lantern, and enable others to find 
the waf, though he cannot see it himself; a 
preacher, like a finger-post, may point out the 
right path, although his own steps do not 
pursue it ; but what shall be said of him who 
both directs and leads his flock astray, and 
then upbraids them with the error of their 
ways ? Morality and Religion ! O monstrous ! 
that the daughter of Sir Charles Sedley should 
be wanting in those virtues, when they have 
been so carefully instilled into her both by 
precept and example! How unpardonable to 
forget the chaste maxims of his plays and 
poems! What abomination not to recollect 
the holy life of the professed libertine and man 
of gallantry, who wasted his estate in such 
laudable profligacy as might best please his 
decorous frien^ Lords *Ilochester and Buck- 
hurst, Killigrew and Etherege, and who, in 
pursuit of this worthy object, was indicted for 
a riot, and fined j£500 for an insult against 
public decency !' 

M ( Enough, Madam, enough,* said Sir Char- 
les, starting up in an agitation of anger and 
remorse ; * for both our sidces, I will spare you 
any more of an exposure, which none but 
a Tullia would have presumed to make. I 
confess that you have succeeded in lacerating 
my feelings, and I leave you that consolation, 
m addition to all the infamy of your greatness. 
But listen. Madam, listen ; you have yourself 
a daughter, and even in that you possess an 
honour which I cannot boast, for mine is not 
illegitimate. That daughter may occasion you 
to feel as I do now, < how sharper than a ser- 
pent's tooth it is to have a thankless child.' 
But there will be a still bitterer pang in re- 
serve for you, as there has been for me, when, 
although you may be wrung by the heartless- 
ness of the charge, you cannot deny its truth, 
should that daughter ever upbraid you to your 
face with the disgraceful licentiousness of your 
younger days, and attempt to excuse her own 
abandoned life by pleading the example of her 
parent !* So saying. Sir Charles bowed with 
his unalterable grace and courtesy, and quitted 
the apartment. 

« Stung by the sarcastic reproaches of her 
father, and wound up to a paroxysm of ungo- 
vernable passion, the Countess had been hur- 
ried into recriminations, which, however they 
might be just, were scarcely justifiable as 
coming from a daughter. Her triumph, like 
every other victory of angry and improper ex- 
citement, entailed its own instant punishment ; 
her better feelings quickly regained their ascen- 
dancy ; a pang of remorse shot to her heart, 
and as soon at she recovered from Uie momen- 
tcuy stupor in which she had been plunged, she 
clasped her hftsdi together, looked wildly 



around her, and ejaculated in a voice, rendered 
hoarse by her emotions — * Sir Charles! Sir 
Charles Sedley! Oh, stop him! stop him' 
Impious, unnatural wretch that I am, he is my 
father ! Oh, return, return my dear hither, to 
your penitent daughter, who thus, thus hunibly 
implores and supplicates forgiveness !' 

*< As she sazik down upon the carpet it was 
an affecting spectacle to behold the Countess 
arrayed in all her goigeousness, kneeling in the 
midst of her own splendid saloon, clasping her 
jewelled hands together, and with humiliated 
and contrite looks fixing her distended eyes 
upon the door, as if she expected that her 
father might return to bestow the pardon for 
which she so submissively sued. In this sup- 
pliant attitude she had hardly remained a 
minute before she heard the hall-door shut, 
when starting upon her feet, she ejaculated, 
* It is too late — he is gone — he is gone !* and 
flying to her own room, she threw herself 
upon the bed in an uncontrollable outbursting 
of ^»sienate tears and sobs. " ' 

Walter Colyton, although the novel is called 
by his name, is not the hero — at least not the 
personage to whom the chief interest of the 
story attaches. Stanly Forrester is the man. 
He is deeply and most actively engaged in the 
Revolution on the Protestant side, condemned 
to death at Exeter, and about to be executed, 
when he is saved by the landing and the imme- 
diate interference of king William. Above all, 
Forrester is beloved by the two principal fe- 
male characters, Edith Colyton and Agatha 
Shelton, to both of whom he has the happiness 
to be married in the end; one of them dying 
most opportunely to make room for the other. 
This part of the plot is very curiously managed ; 
but we must have done, and allow the carious 
reader to inquire further into the particulars 
for himself, if it so please him. 



NoHces of Brazil m 1828 and 1829. By the 
Rev. R. Walsh, L.L.D. M. R. L A. auOior 
of a journey from Constantinople, &c 2 
vols, large 8vo. — London, Westley and 
Davis. 

[second notice,] 

We have given some extracts from Doctor 
Walsh's work in a former number, but it is 
not a book to be passed over so slightly, and 
we shall be disappointed if our readers do not 
concur with us in this opinion, when they 
have perused the observations we are now 
about to make upon it. 

Brazil is very singularly circumstanced among 
the nations of the American continent. It is 
the only state which has not adopted the re- 
publican form of government; and it appears 
to us that in not adopting it, the people have 
been benefited. In making this assertion, we 
have have not been influenced by any conside- 
ration of the relative advantages of a demo- 
cracy or a monarchy ; but the perusal of the 
volumes now before us, has fully satisfied our 
mind, that by this circumstance mainly, the 
country has been saved from many of the evil 
consequences to be apprehended from a sudden 
and violent change in the character of its insti- 
tutions. All the other trans-atlantie states, 
commencing with the Anglo-American, had 
to maintain a bloody and a kngthened stnig^ 
for their independence, some of them have not 
yet passed through the ordeal, while the inter- 
nal tranquillity of Brazil has been but little 
divtwrbed, by an event, which, fhm the sodden 
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and unexpected manner of its occurrence, and 
tbe maguitude of its consequences, involved 
a greater concussion of interests, and might, 
therefore, have been expected to produce a 
greater exasperation of the public spirit, than 
in any other of the surrounding states. 

The history of Brazil, previously to the 
revolution in 1806, caused by the removal of 
the royal court irom Portugal to America, is 
almost nothing. This country, the most ex- 
tensive in South America, and comprehend- 
ing the richest portion of that peninsula, while 
it was held by the mother country, was go- 
verned according to such a rigid and narrow 
system of colonial policy, that even in Portu- 
gal itself, little was known as to its internal 
wealth or management. Ifr is a curious fact, 
as stated by Dr. Walsh, that the Brazilian 
writers who lately published a history of their 
country, were chiefly indebted to our country- 
man Southey's History of Brazil, for their 
materials. So narrow and short-sighted was 
the policy of the government, that an intelli- 
gent stranger was enabled to glean more infor> 
mation relative to it, than a native was per- 
mitted to gather from the legitimate sources of 
inquiry. Hence it was, that a nation so 
extensive that a year is required for corres- 
ponding between its remotest povince and the 
capital, remained for centuries scarcely exi^ 
mined, scarcely cultivated, scarcely peopled — a 
blank in geography, and a blot upon its parent 
country. 

Early in January, 1808, an account was re- 
ceived at Rio Janeiro, that the combined 
French and Spanish armies were entering 
Portugal, and that, in consequoice, the Prince 
Regent, afterwards king, had embarked, with 
all the royal family, for Brazil " This news 
excited an extraordinary mixture of sorrow and 
joy ; sorrow that such calamities should over- 
whelm the mother country, to which the good 
people of Brazil were still fondly attached, and 
joy that an august monarch, of whom they 
entertained the most exalted and extrava- 
gant notions, should condescend to visit their 
humble country, and take up his residence there, 

The first acts of the sovereign on his arrival, 
confirmed the sanguine anticipations of his 
subjects. A royal charter was issued, abo- 
lishing the old exclusive system, and granting 
to the people of Brazil, the freedom of com- 
merce with all friendly nations. This edict, 
a Brazilian writer justly says, ought to be 
written in letters of gold. 

Among the other benefits conferred on the 
country by the arrival of the court, was the 
influx of Portuguese of intelligence and rank ; 
and the establishment of foreign mercantile 
houses, of which the English were the earliest. 
Next to opening the ports to foreign enter- 
prize, was the encoura^ment of it among the 
natives of all classes, who, by a royal decree, 
were, for the first time, permitted the free exer- 
cise of every kind of industry. 

At the same time was introduced that 
mighty engine of knowledge and power — a 
printing press. For three centuries this simple 
apparatus had been inhibited in Brazil, and it 
was not till the year 1808, that this great 
country was permitted to print even the leaf of 
a book. The estimation in which this royal 
afi was held by those for whose benefit it was 
intended, may be estimated from 'the f^t, that 
in the dty of Rio Janeiro alone, there are now 
thirteen periodicals published, and universally 
- circulated and read. 



Other improvements followed in rapid suc- 
cession. A national bank was opened ; a school 
of anatomy and medicine was founded, vacci- 
nation was introduced ; roads were cut into 
the interior, attempts made to settle the na^ 
tive Indians, and several regulations promul- 
gated for bettering the condition of the negro 
slaves. 

The natural effect of all these measures was 
the singularly rapid improvement of the people, 
united with a strong feeling of personal attach- 
ment to the person of the sovereign, from 
whose voluntary impulses they emanated. In 
the year 1815, the Prince Regent assumed the 
title of King of Brazil The effect of this 
change upon the Brazilians, though but that of 
a name, was electric It was felt and expressed 
by a spontaneous illumination all over the 
country; to use the inflated expression of one 
of their own writers, "from the Amazon to 
the River of Plata was one continued blaze.*' 

But the king of the new formed sovereignty 
did not possess the qualities necessary to secure 
the sentiments of attachment and respect which 
these acts had justly acquired for him. No na- 
tion was ever more indebted to a sovereign 
than the Brazilians to him, for the wise, bene- 
ficent and liberal decrees which marked the first 
years of his transatlantic residence. He gra- 
dually laid the foundation of that independence 
which they now enjoy, and fitted them for it 
by a succession of acts tending to improve and 
enrich the country, and to enlighten the peo- 
ple. But he was altogether unfitted, from the 
timidity of his character, and the irresolution 
of his measures, to direct the spirit of indepen- 
dence, when once excited. Controlled or in 
fluenced by those about him, who thought only 
of makmg the new arrangements subseirient 
to their own selfish interests, the execution of 
those salutary measures was thwarted or im- 
peded by the functionaries to whom the exe- 
cution of the details were necessarily entrusted 
negligence, corruption, and venality gradually 
crept into all the departments of government, 
and more particularly into the administration 
of justice, a department, the purity of which 
is, above all, essential to the well-being and 
promperity of the people. 

While the feelings of veneration to the sove- 
reign, first excited by his arrival, and subse- 
quently heightened by the enlightened policy 
of hiv measures, were gradually wearing away 
in consequence of his own personal weakness 
of character, and the vices of his dependants, 
those of attachment to the new constitution, 
which secured to the people a share in the 
legislature was proportionably augmented. It 
was generally, and not illog^ically, argued, that 
the advantages derived from the revolution 
were due to the new regulations, which ad- 
mitted the intellectual portion of the nation 
to a due share of that influence from which it 
had hitherto been excluded with so much jea- 
lousy, and that the practical defects under 
which every department laboured, were attri- 
butable to the undue or overpowering influence 
of ill-directed regal authority. The natural 
result was an increased attachment to the de- 
mocratical institutions, influenced also in no 
small degree, by the example of the pure 
republics which were springing up on every 
side around them. The conflict of opinion 
broke out in some instances in insurrec- 
tion ; but those insurrections ware formic 
dable neither for the numbers engaged, nor 
for the length of their existence; t&ey were 



easily and quickly suppressed, with little loss of 
life in the field, and still less on the scaffold. 
The country has been tranquillized — foreign 
capital and fordgn intellect is rapidly pouring 
in ; its amazing natural resources are develop- 
ing; the national institutions are consolidatmg; 
experience is producing its influence ; and the 
more zealous partizans of each system of go- 
vemment seem to have acquiesced, by a kind of 
tacit convention, in the expediency of support- 
ing «n order of things, in which, while each 
sees much to correct, both feel that it has been 
productive of much actual good, and is sufficient, 
if steadily adhered to, for the promotion of the 
progress of national prosperity, without ha- 
zarding it by changes, the results of which, 
however beautiful in contemplation, must be 
uncertain. Thus Brazil has been, and is likely 
to continue, a limited monarchy among the 
surrounding republics. The title of the govern- 
ment has lately been changed from that of a 
kingdom to an empire, but the change is merely 
nominal, and in no manner affects the mutual 
relations by which sovere^ and subject were 
previously connected. 

The lustory of Government is one of the 
most instructive that can be presented to the 
human mind — that of a new system or modifi- 
cation of it, springing up under our own eyes, 
and brought to a full, yet not precocious ma- 
turity, within the scope of our own observa- 
tions, is peculiarly pleasing : it involves in it 
something of romance. The analogies of this 
history, as affecting Brazil, is minutely, and 
we have reason to suppose, correctly detailed, 
by Dr. Walsh, and constitutes no small part of 
the interest which such a work b calculated to 
excite. 

These volumes afford the means of contem- 
plating another subject of equal, if not greater 
interest, but of a very different character — 
that of negro slavery. The first source of re- 
flection t^t presents itself to the traveller, 
on landing in the beautiful and romantic city 
of Rio Janeiro, is that of the condition of the 
slaves employed about the custom-house. The 
whole labour of carrying burdens is imposed on 
them ; and the state in which they appear is 
revolting to humanity. The^ were (we use 
Dr. Walsh's description) naked, with the excep- 
tion of a dirty rag tied round tbe waist : their 
skins were hard, crusty, and seamed like the 
coarse covering of a wild beast ; their persons 
resembled those of beings of a degree below 
the rank of man ; long projecting heels, and 
no calves to their legs ; the mouth and chin 
protruding; the nose flat; the forehead retiring; 
the head and legs exactly those of the monkey 
tribe. Some were yoked to drays; some chained 
by the necks and legs; some foUowed each other 
in files, with heavy weights on their heads — 
chattering an inarticulate and dismal cadence 
as they moved along : some were mounching 
young sugar-canes, like beasts of burden eating 
green provender, and some were seen lying on 
the bare ground among filth and offal, coiled 
up like dogs, and seeming to expect or require 
no other comfort or accommodation. 

Such was the first exhibition of the human 
being in the state of slavery, leaving a deep 
and natural impressiea on the mind* tnat they 
suffered no wrong or hardship from such treat- 
ment, but were in the state assigned by God 
and nature to beings in the lowest grade of hu- 
man existence, and, as it were, the Unk by which 
it was connected with the brute creation. A 
few houHB .^rved to corr^ this impreeeioii. A 
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regiment of native militia passed by. They 
were of all different shades of black, but the 
majority were negroes : their equipments were 
excellent ; their dress, arms, and accoutrements 
in the best order. Their band produced sweet | 
and agreeable music, of the leader's own com- 
position i and the men performed their evolu- 
tions with precision and regularity. On pro- 
ceeding to the market-place, the negro pi-e-| 
sented himself in another point of view. Men 
and women were here to be seen carrying about 
a variety of articles for sale. Some were in a 
state of bondage, but the larger proportion were 
free, and exercised their litt^ callings on their 
own account. All, however, whether free or 
slaves, were neat and clean — their articles were ' 
good in their kind, and neatly kept; iind their' 
dealings were carried on in the spirit of sim- 
plicity and confidence, as if they neither wished 
to take advantage of others, nor apprehended , 
unfair dealing towards themselves. On entt^'r- 1 
ing a church, to which attention was attracted , 
by a funeral, another subject for contempla- j 
tion presented itself! The funeral service was ^ 
chauuted by a choir of priests, one of whom 
was a negro — a large comely man, whose jet ^ 
black visage formed a strong and striking con- 
trast to hu white vestments. He seemed to ■ 
perform his part with a decorum and sense of 
solemnity which was not observable in his bre- 
thren. Dr. Walsh, after a recital (of which 
we have given the summary) of the several 
appearances under which he had observed the 
negi'o character, during the first day of his 
entrance into the country, follows it up by the 
following observations : 

** I haid been but a few hours on shore, and 
I saw an African negro under four aspects of 
society; and it appeared to me, that in every 
one his character depended on the state in which 
he was placed, and the estimation in which 
he was held. As a despised slave, he was 
far lower than the other animals of burden 
that surrounded him; more miserable in his 
look, more revolting in his nakedness, more 
distorted in his person, and apparently more 
deficient in intellect than the horses and mules 
that passed him by. Advanced to the grade 
of a soldier, he was clean and neat in his 
person, amenable to discipline, expert at his 
exercises, and shewed the port and being of a 
white man similarly placed. As a citizen, he 
was remarkable for the respectability of his 
appearance, and the decorum of his mannei-s, 
in the rank assigned him ; and, as a priest, 
standing in the house of Qod — appointed to 
instruct society on their most knportant inte- 
rests, he seemed even more devout in his im- 
pressions, and more correct in his mannFrs, than 
his white assodates. I came, therefore, to the 
irresistible conclusion in my mind, that colour 
was an accident affecting the surface of a man, 
and having no more to do with his qualities 
than his clothes ; that God had equally created 
an African in the image of his person, and 
. equally given him an immortal soul ; and that 
an European had no pretext but his own cupi- 
dity, for impiously thrusting his fellow man 
from that rank in the creation which the Al- 
mighty had assigned him, and degrading him 
below the lot of the brute beasts that perish." 

But» if we agree with the writer in his in- 
ference as to the injustice of slavery, what ex- 
pressions have we of strength sufficient to give 
Tent to our feelings at the manner in which 
this usurpation is exercised. The Brazilians 
are described as a mild and gentle people^ not 



naturally sanguinary or cruel; and yet in- 
stances are detailed in these volumes, of op- 
pression, and hard-hearted, cold*blooded cru- 
elty, at which humanity shudders. 

** I never walked," says Dr. Walsh, '* through 
the streets of Rio, that some house did not 
present to me the semblance of a Bridewell, 
where the moans and cries of the sufferers, 
and the sound of whips and scourges within, 
announced to ibe that ccnrporal punishment was 
being inflicted. Immediately adjoining our 
house was one occupied by a meaianic, finom 
which the most dismal cnes and moans con- 
stantly proceeded. I entered the shop one 
day, and found it was occupied by a sadler, 
who had two negro boys working at his busi- 
ness. He was a tawny cadaverous-looking 
man, with a dark aspect ; and had cut from 
leather a scourge, like a Russian knout, which 
he held in his hand, and was in the act of ex- 
ercising on one of the naked children in an 
inner room, and this was the caose of all the 
moans and cries we heard every day, and all 
day long." 

We refrain from transcribing any more of 
these descriptions of horrors; we would ab- 
stain from them altogether, but the recital is 
necessary ; they must be known to be believed ; 
they must be related and vouched for by men 
of character above any sui^icion of unworthy 
motives. 

Among the other debasing defects of the sla- 
very system, is that of produanga total abandon- 
ment, a bare-faced, hardened denial of truth, re- 
garding the actual state of thisunha]^y portion 
of our fellow-creatures. The existence of sla- 
very is acknowledged, because it cannot be 
denied : but the infliction of wanton cruelty, 
is so positively and so frequently denied, and 
the comfort, and content, and happiness, yee, 
happiness, of the negro, is so loudly, so repeat- 
edly asserted, that many would be led te dis- 
credit the truth of mere general assertions, 
unless corroborated by details such as we have 
just quoted. When, or how the evil is to be 
eradicated, we know not ; but this we know, 
that if the abettors of the system continue, as 
they most assuredly will, to be loud in its de- 
fence ; and if the nriends of abolition are silent 
or feeble in thsnr remonstrances, on the latter 
must fall all the odium and all the blame con- 
sequent on the maintenance of a practice 
equally abhorrent from the lessons of Chris- 
tianity, and the feelings of human nature. 

We have said that Dr. Walsh*s book con- 
tains much matter of deep interest, as regards 
ing both the poUtical and moral relations that 
bind man to his fellows. We think we have 
made good our assertion. We might go fur- 
ther ; we might add, and a similar reference 
to the work would bear us out also in this, 
that it contains much other valuable informa- 
tion of what may be called a miscellaneous 
description, calculated to correct the prejudices 
of ignorance, and to extend the sphere of use- 
ful knowled^ To give but a single instance, 
for our limits press closdy upon us. Those 
residing in the moist cool climate of the north- 
west of Europe, where venomous reptiles are 
almost unknown, are apt to think that ser- 
pents are the great curse of Brazil, that every 
underwood swarms with them. How would 
they be surprised, on referring to this author, 
to iearn that danger is little feared from snakes 
though pdsoBouB, while the great object of 
ai>prehension is an insect, • kind of tide, little 
laiger than the house bug, with which waSx-^ 



tnnaiely we are bottoe well acquainted. The 
fact is, that it is eztronely uncommon for any 
one to be bitten by a serpent, while the cara- 
patoo or tick, bites every body. Listen to 
Dr. Walsh himself, on what may be fairly con- 
sidered as an approzimatioo to one of the 
pkigueeof Egypt 

«< Opposite the venda was an open copBSf 
covend with brushwood. Here I entered to 
ooDect insects, which abounded in it ; but I 
was called back and warned of danger. / 
thomghi qf terpenis, and made a predpitate re- 
treat; but I found the danger was iram. u 
smaller, though nearly as serious a cause. — 
Among the insects of the country is a kind of 
tick caUed carapatoo. This is exceedingly ve- 
nomous; it has six hooked and sharp claws, 
with which It readily clings to any passing ob- 
ject, and it is furnished with a proboscis of a 
singular structure. It consists of a pencil of 
bristles, serrated inwards, forming a terebro or 
piercer, with which it instantly penetrates the 
flesh of any annual, to which it has adhered 
by its daws, and burrows its head in the 
wound. When entering, the bristles expand, 
fanning a triangle, of which the base is inside, 
so that it opposes a resistance to extracticm, 
which it is sometimes quite impossible to over- 
come. If it is suffered to remain, it gorges 
itself with blood, till it becomes bloated to an 
enormous size; if it be extracted forcibly, so 
as to separate the head, it remains festering in 
the wound, and as it is exceedingly irritating 
and acrid in its quality, it causes violent in- 
flammation, which degenerates into a foul and 
dangerous ulcer ; the late king suffered severely 
from a carapatoo. 

« These horrid insects, which are the plague 
of the country, are sometimes so abundant, 
that herds of cattle perish by their attacks. — 
They are so tough that they cannot be bruised, 
so vivacious that they cannot be drowned, and 
so adhesive that they cannot be separated ; so 
that it was in vain to place the cattle in water, 
or use* any other expedient. When I came 
out of the wood, one was found on my neck, 
in the act of nerforating the flesh with its pro- 
boscis, but it iiad not time, so it was easily ex- 
tracted. It was about the size of a laxge bug, 
with a grey mottled dun, which was so coria- 
ceous and leathery, that no bruising would 
kill it, and it escaped." In another place, ^le 
writer describes a singular method, by which 
he was freed from those plagues. When his 
n^o attendant could not eradicate them by 
force, she cut the body in two with a pair of 
scissors, and then applied snuff to the adhering 
part; in a little time, the insect, feeling un- 
easy after such an operation, began to move, 
gradually retracted his fangs, and dropped off. 

We can only afford room for two passages more 
which may serve to inform our readers still 
further of the sort of information with which 
the book abounds. The first contains a descrip- 
tion of the Agave Americana, or American 
Aloe, of which an accurate drawing is given, 
we remember, in Ward's Mexico, and our 
readers may recollect we gave a particular ac- 
count some time ago of one which flowered in 
Lord Carbezys gardens at Castle Freke, a 
drawing of which was presented by the bishop 
of Qoyne to the Royal Irish Academy. 

** 1 now for the first time travelled with mu- 
leteers ; and even if I were disposed to lad- 
nee% weir light and mory dispositieas wouU 
diverse it» The momiiig was beatttiful, 
brightening ereiy feature of the lovely < 
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trj through which we passed ; and xay mmd 
was iUed with the recolIectioBs of the kind- 
ness and good- will I had experienced, and a 
reciprocal feeling of tiiem for all abont me. — 
Our way continued along the pretty banks of 
the Piabunda, which we were now ascending 
to its source in the Organ mountuns ; and at 
the end of two leagues we arrived at the fa- 
tenda of Padre Correa, long celebrated for its 
eofiPee plantations. The house is a leirge, low 
edifice, standing on one side of a spacious 
green ; and on the opposite ran the river, with 
a brood clear stream over a bed of pebbles.-^ 
In the centre was an immense figueira, or Bra- 
lilian fig-tree, shadowing all around with its 
dark foliage. Under this I sat sheltered from 
the heat of the sun, and took the refreshment 
of some fine peaches, with which the senhor 
had directed the muleteefs to supply me. In 
the wmdows of the house stood a lady with 
some children ; I made them a low obeisance 
whi<^ they courteously returned. I was in- 
fonned it was the family of the empefor, whose 
daughter, the Princess Pauk, had bf«n sent 
here for the recovery of her health. She had 
been affecf 1 with a chronic inflammation of 
her liver ; and after remaining a few months 
in this delightfid and salubrious place, she re- 
turned to Rio perfectly restored. The em- 
peror was hourly expected to visit his family. 

« We now came within sight of sundry gra- 
nite pikes, that pierced the sky with their sharp 
points. We were approaching behind the Or- 
gan mountains, and began to see on the hori- 
zon the back of that ridge, whose front presents 
to Rio so curious an aspect. Fazeudas were 
abundant on all sides, and the hedges were 
generally the American aloe. This magnifi- 
cent phmt, which I foimd in every part of the 
eootttry, forms a circle of lanceolate leaves, 
sometimes eighteen feet in circumference ; the 
leaves themselves being eight feet long, exceed- 
ii^ly strong and sharp. The flower-stem is 
two and a half feet in circumference at the 
base, and shoots up to the height of thirty 
feet ; from this project innumerable horizontal 
footstalks, from whence hang myriads of cam- 
panulate blossoms, so that the form of this 
grand flower is that of a pine-tree, for which 
it might be mistaken. I saw in some places 
when I set out, this stem beginning to protrude 
itself from the midst of the leaves, and on my 
return it had attained the magnitude of a pine- 
tree of twenty-years* growth. What an idea 
does this give of the vigour of vegetation in 
this country, where such a vast mass of beau- 
tifully organized vegetable matter could be 
formed in so short a time from one root ! Its 
existence, however, is as short-lived as its 
growth is rapid : already had the succulent 
stem begun to decay at its base ; and a strong 
wbd had prostrated many of them across the 
road, the dimensions of which I measured. — 
The stems lay rotting and useless, but the 
leaves yield a strong fibre, which is twisted into 
cordage." 

The following final e:ttract we choose for 
the sake of introducing our readers to the 
private life of the Emperor of Brazil. 

**1 found the empercnr standing in the middle 
of a room inside. When I had seen him be- 
fbre on the steps of the throne, with his little 
boy beside him, he looked to me a tall and portly 
man; but when I now approached, and we 
stood dose t<^^her, I perceived his person 
was below the middle size, and remarkably 
tUdi and eturdy. His face was full, and ap>* 



peared deeply pitted or blotched. His hair 
was black and thick about his forehead, with 
large whisker?, and his countenance rather 
coarse and forbidding. His manner, however, 
though dry, was affable and courteous. When 
I approached him, he said to me in French, 
« I am much obliged to you for the books yon 
sent me by the Marquez d'Aracaty." ** Your 
Majesty does me too much honour. I trust 
you found in them something to approve of?" 
" Oh ! as to that, I have not had time to read 
them ; besides, I do not understuud English 
well." " I have been informed your Majesty 
speaks it fluently ?'* « No ! I was learning it 
from father Tilbury; but he is ill, poor man. 
How did you find the interior of the country 
through which you travelled ?" " Oh ! the 
country is very superb, it only wants inhabi- 
tants.'* <« What do yon think of our botanic 
garden ; we hope to make something of it ?*' 
♦* It will be higlily useful, when the indigenous 
plants are scientifically arranged." After a 
few more similar observations, I made my bow, 
and was conducted out by the marquez ; and I 
have transcribed for you, verbatim, what passed; 
as, perhaps, you would wish to know in what 
manner the emperor converses. 

" As there were some inti*resting things in 
the palace, I wished to see the interior ; and 
before we separated, asked the marqirez if I 
might go over it ; but he gave me to under- 
stand it was not in order ; and in fact it is not 
showed to strangers, from a feeling that it is 
not fit to be seen. Besides the cabinet of the 
hite empress, there are also specimens of the 
handy workmanship of the emperor ; he, like 
his great namesake, of Russia, is a good me- 
chanic ; and these memorials will hereafter be 
preserved and exhibited in a national museum 
to posterity, as the remains of this second 
Peter, and founder of a great empire in the 
new/ as the other was in the old world. 
While yet a child, an ivory ship was presented 
to him by Colonel Cunningham, a gift from 
Sir Sidney Smith. It had been broken in the 
carriage, and required some ingenuity to put it 
again together. He called for his box of tools, 
and soon repaired it in all its parts, with the 
skill of a shipwright, and the dexterity of a 
carpenter. His apartment is a workshop, in 
which is a lathe and a bench, and here he has 
constructed sundry articles. Over the lathe is 
a tablet on the ceiling, I believe of his own 
device and execution. It represents a teles- 
cope, an ear trumpet, and a padlock, implying 
by these emblems that all who enter the palace, 
should see, hear, and say nothing. Had I 
been shown this device, I should perhaps have 
held myself bound, not to transgiress it, even by 
the foregoing communication. 

" The emperor's habits are very active and 
very temperate. He rises every morning be- 
fore day, and, not sleeping himself, is not dis- 
posed to let others sleep. He usually begins, 
therefore, with discharging his fowling-piece, 
about the palace, till all the family are up. 
He breakfasts at seven o'clock, and continues 
engaged in business, or amusement, till twelve, 
when he again goes to bed and remains till 
half-past one; he then rises and dresses for 
dinner. The Brazilians, as far as I have oIk 
served, are neat and cleanly in their persons ; 
and the emperor is eminently so. He is never 
seen in soiled linen or dirty clothes. He dines 
with his family at two, makes a temperate 
meal, and seldom exceeds a glass of wine, md 
^then amuses himself with his children, ofwboee 



society he is very fond. He is a strict and 
serere, but an affectionate fiather, and they at 
once love abd fear him. I heard Baron Ma- 
rechal, the Austrian minister, say, he one day 
paid Wm a visit : he met no person at the door 
to introduce him ; so a\'niling himself of his in- 
timacy, he entered without being announced. 
He found the emperor in an inner room, play- 
ing with his children with his coat off, entering 
with great interest into all their amusements, 
and like another Henry IV. was not ashamed 
to be found by a foreign ambassador so cm« 
ployed. At nine he retires to bed. 

*< His education was early neglected, and he 
has never redeemed the lost time. He still, 
however, retains some classical recoUectionsi 
and occifsionally takes up a Latin Book, parti* 
cularly the breviary, which he reads generally 
in that language. He wished to acquire a 
knowledge of English, and to that end he 
commenced, along with his children, a course 
oF reading with the Rev. Mr. Tilbury, an 
Englishman, who has taken orders in the Ca- 
tholic church, and to whose courtesy and infor- 
mation on several subjects, I am very much 
indebted. After having made some progress, 
he laid it aside and began to leain French, in 
wliich he sometimes converses. He has an 
English groom, from whom also he unfor* 
tunately leanied ^ome English. This fellow, 
I am informed, is greatly addicted to swearing 
and indecent language, and the emperor and 
even the late empress, adopted some of his 
pliraseology, without being a^'are of its import. 
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Death-bed Scenes, and Pastoral Conversations, 
S vols. 12mo. Fourth Edition. — London, 
Murray. 

This is a new edition of Dr. Warton's well- 
known and valuable work, which possesses pe« 
culiar claims upon public patronage. The 
society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
having recently placed it upon their catalogue, 
as a book which appears to them well calcu- 
lated to advance the religion and morals of the 
community, the editors, (Dr. Warton's sons,) 
and the publisher, have resolved to put it out 
in a new form, as much compressed and as little 
expensive as possible. Accordingly, this edi- 
tion is printed in a size and type similar to 
those of the Family Library, and sold at a 
still lower rate than the volumes of that popu^ 
lar work ; so that the whole book can now be 
procured in a very beautiful and convenient 
form, for the same price that any one of the 
volumes, separately, used to cost. 



A comprehensive Grammar of the English Lart- 
guane, with Exercises ; written in a familiar 
style, accompanied with Questions for exa- 
mination, and notes, &c. — By W. Pinnock. 
— London, Poole and Edwards. — pp. 316. 

This is a detailed and comprehensive work on 
English Grammar, very judiciously compiled 
by the author of Pinnock's Catechisms, &c. 
It contains a great deal of useful information, 
in addition to that usually to be met with in 
Grammars of the English tongue ; the best 
authorities are constantly referred to, and the 
latest and most authentic sources examined 
and compared ; on the whole, we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it as one of the best worki 
OB ike euljeci with which we are acquauited.^ 
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7^e Famify Classical Library ; No«. 8 and 4* 
Xenophon; Vol. L The Anabasis, trans- 
lated by Edward Spelman, Ef^. Vol 2. 
The Cyropsedia, translated by the Hon. 
Maurice Ashly Cooper. — London, Colbnm 
and Bentley. 

Gibbon has said, and said truly, that Spelman's 
Anabasis is one of the most accurate and ele- 

fant translations that any lang^uage has pro. 
uced. It may justly rank beside Leland*8 
Demosthenes, which forms the first volume of 
the Family Classical Library, and of which 
we have already spoken in terms of the high- 
est praise. The subject, too, the expedition 
of Cyrus, and the retreat of the ten thousand 
after his death, is, in our opinion, the most in- 
teresting part of Xenophou's works. We 
cannot say quite so much for the Cyropsedia, 
which always appeared to us rather dry read- 
ing, except such passages as the description of 
the grief of Abradatas* wife, queen of the 

Susians, in the beginning of the fifth book 

We speak of the original, and not of the Hon. 



in which he applies it He is obviously and 
glaripgly the imitator — the would-be rival of 
Blackwood; but the points of resemblance 
beWeen them are rather too broad and in the 
worst taste. Take, for example, in the pre- 
sent number, the article on the East India 
Company, in which Mr. Buckingham is " shown 
up." Remarking on a passage of that gentle- 
mau^s, in which he states that he was marched 
barefoot as a prisoner some hundred miles 
through Spain and Portugal, the writer of the 
article in question, observes: — « That Mr. 
Buckingham, with the rest of the officers, 
(what rank was he ? ) might have been taken 
prisoner is very possible, and in no way attaches 
blame to him ; but that he walked * barefoot * 
is not to be commended, when we reooUect 
that, like his old enemy Giffonl of 4lie Quar- 
terly Review, BlwrnAsM, the Shephexdlb 
Boy, and many oAtr eminent meq, m ^was 
bred a cobUar.** This is in Bladnreod's worst 
style ; ttad we could cite aot a few more in- 
like it. AUi^Bther, we must decidedly 
protettt againat the strain of low, vulgar, per- 

paget of this 



Maurice AsUey Cooper's trandation, wlMch protest apiast the strain ot low 
somewhat too much resemWe. - Xenophon T*^ .•^^ ^*^»*^^ pollutes the . _ 
done into English by a penon of honoiJ.'— 1°???!? °« > ]* mi«t tend to disgust, not togra. 
The first of these two «i«ibers is embellished ?*^.**»^r?^«^ of discernment If persewed 
with a very beimtiful bust of Xenophon, in ^"' it wdl assuredly lower penodical hterature 



the soft French style of engraving, by Dean. 
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Cambrian Quarterly Magazine^ 



extremely in public esthnation. 

In a paper, entitled « Scene in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin,** beinf a personal account of the 
Archbishopof Dublin and the Bishop of Ferns, 
which the Editor of the Magazine is pleased 
to inform us is, in his opinion, a « very devtr 
and graphic sketch of these two eminent pre- 



We cannot let the month sUp over us without r. ^f*'^'**^ " ^ • .. ,. r i, • - 

paying our passing respects to the Cambrian, ^^ T^^JT^"^^ ^ foUowmg por- 
the spirited pVrioSucal of Wales. Its attention *1~1 ^^ the Bwhop of Ferns:-" Doctor El- 
to those national topics-the express end and ""?**»"* ft "" "^^^^^ a grotesque contrast to 
object of its establishmenU-is worthy of spe- Y'^'' ^"f ^ ^e is huge and coane m 
dd praise. Yet we are glad to find that it is ^^™\ ^ *^*» »» ,^f """^^ alternately pum- 
not so desperately Welch as to forget its neigh- "?«[ the pavement, hke a pavioiff»s Herculean 
hours of the si^r isle. The prwent number *^*?^ ™ countenance is hardi and heavy, 
contains a very exceUent and graphic sketch of ^^^^ unhappy curve downwards m the anglM 
an eminent countryman of ours-long an oma- ?^ the mouth. His voice is hoarse «id gruff, 
ment of the Irish bar— Peter Burrowes. Who ^ J^"*''" '*'»»^ ^^ ^ f«™- ,}^ ^"^ 
would expect to have found him here? We " *^« go<»»,»re ever downcast, as if sean^ 
have also to acknowledge the very handsome!?^ *''«°?«^ <>f»E»^^l«*^ P'^*^/'^*» ^^' 
and complimentary terms in which our own 
deserts are mentioned in this number. 



nor is it at all probable that we ever shall; but 
we have met him in the street and heard him 
preach, scores of times, and thus much we 
think due to truth and candour in this simple 
matter. The rest of the abuse levelled against 
his literary and intellectual attainments maybe 
judged of from this brief expos^. The most 
disgusting part of the whole is, perhaps, the 
nauseous funiliarity which the writer afiecte 
with Doctor Magee, as he calk onr archbishop. 
He would have us believe that he b quite on 
hand and glove tenne with his Grace, and ad^ 
vises hhn, oonfideatially, how to behave him- 
self in ecttfany; Were we to adopt for a 
moment the style of this writer himself, we 
should probably say, that however he may have 
had the honour of >approaching the archbishop 
in the exalted character of horseboy or running 
footman, he certainly never ventured to pen». 
trate beyond the purlieus of the palace kitchen, 
for had he dared to intrude by « thrusting his 
ugly mug " into the parlour, his Grace of Dublin 
is just the person to ring: for a servant to put 
that man out and bring m a gentleman. 
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Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, from Drawings by Barret Brocke- 
don, W. Daniell R. A., P. Dewint CFieldinfir, 
J. D. Harding, S. Prout, R. R. Rein^te 
R.A., Robscm, J. Stothard R.A., Sta^fiSd, 
W. Westall A. R. A.— Engraved by William 
and Edward Flnden. — London; Charles Tilt 
PartL 

The names of the artists and engravers em- 
ployed on this work, as given in the title, are 
a sufficient guarantee to the public for its gene- 
ral beauty and excellence. A landscape work, 
embracing such high and at the same time 
varied talent, has not bden hitherto attempted. 
The subjects contained in the first part jnst 
published, are 1. Arran, by W. Daniell, R. A. 
% Doune Castle, by J. D. Hardmg; a Pen- 
nth, by P. Dewint, and 4. Windermere, by W. 
Westall, A. R. A. Of these, we like the fii«t 



Bolster's Quarterly Magazine, No. XL 
Published in April, 1890. 

So saith the cover of the Cork Magazine, and 
the month is, we believe, correct enough— the 
publishers only mistook the year, when they 
c^ed their Periodical a Quarterly. It b, if 
we mistake not just about fifteen months since 
No. X. appeared. We cannot say that the 
excellence of the present Number is so trans- 
cendant as to redeem this long delay : the most 
interesting article appeared to us a * Memoir 
of the late J. J. Callanan,' whose posthumous 
Poems were reviewed in the Dublin Literary 
Gazette some time ago. He appears to have 
been a very fickle and unwise young man. 

Frazcr*s Magazine for Town and Country, 
ApriL 

Frazer is undoubtedly a veiy clever produc- 
tion. The few numbers which have hitherto 
appeared have been very successful in attracting 
public notice — a commensurate quantity of 
public approbation, however, it has still to gain. 



his feet, into.'* In this tmy little paragraph (Arran) best the subject is exceedingly striking, 
there are no fewer than ten statements, which and treated with great breadth and simplicity 
we shall not hazard our reputation for politeness of effect Doune Castle is very beautiful, as is 
by characterising with their proper epithet The every thing that Harding does ; but if the sky hnd 
Bishop of Ferns* person must be fiuniliarly been somewhat quieter, and the foreground had 
known to almost every one of our Dublin read- a little more force, the effect we ihink, would 
ers, as he has dwelt so long among us, and has, have been better : Turner has been hnitated but 
always b^n an object of attention and respect; : not quite happily. No. 3. Penrith, by Peter 
but to those in London, and other places a&r, I Dewint has a fine breadth of effect but there 
where Eraser's Magazine may be better known is little beauty in the forms. Dewinfs forte 
than truth and the excellent and exemplary I is colour; his lines are rarely sufficiently grace- 
bishop, we beg to inform them a little more ful to engrave weU. Windermere, by Westall, 
correctly, even m this slight matter of personal is a favourable specimen of that artist but we 
appearance. Doctor E&inffton, then, as the confess he is no very great favourite of ours. 



Frazer has the maieriel in him, we have no he- 

ntation in saymg ; but we deprecate the model pleasure oY the Bishop of Ferns' acq[uaintaiice, 



writer in Eraser somewhat ignorantly and un- 
courteously styles the Lord Bishop of Ferns, 
in person may be compared with his Grace of 
Dublin. He is small, and compactly formed. 
He is a man remarkable for his liffht active, 
and elastic tread. His countenance is mild, yet 
animated; with a particularly bland and bene- 
volent expression about the mouth. His voice 
is soft impressive and melodious — in perfect 
unison with his fiice and form. His looks, as 
he goes, are ever cast upwards, as if « com- 
mercing with the sides,'* or darted around him 
with a quick searching glance, so as to cateh 
your eve every where. Now, reader, look here 
upon this picture and on this. We have not the 



though he unquestionably has a great deal of 
truth. On the whole, the first part is ex- 
tremely good, and we warmly recommend it 
to public attention and support, while we an- 
ticipate that the succeeding numbers will even 
exceed it in excellence. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, April la 
In my last letter I informed you that the 
Paris Geogmphical Society had offered a gold 
medal, value 1000 francs, to the author of the 
best paper on the origin of the Asiatic Ne- 
groes. They have since annouAced their in- 
tention of giviag a gold medal, Talue 3400 
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^tbucs, for the most complete and faithful des- 
cription of the ruins of Sante Domingo Pa- 
lenqu^ near the river Micol, in the ancient 
kingdom of Guatemala. The author of this 
paper, is expected to give the most complete 
accoont possibla of these ruins, with draw- 
ings, &c ; and observations relative to the 
ancient people who constructed them, as to 
Iheir custcnns, habits, and language. He is 
expected also, to give information concerning 
the Votan or Wodan, of the Chiapanese, a 
pexvonage who has been compared to Odin or 
Boudda. The medal will be awarded in 1832. 
It is desired that the account may be written 
in Latin ; but it is nevertheless permitted to 
write in English, Italian, Spanish or Portu- 
guese. 

It is pleasant to find that the arts and sci- 
ences are well managed even in the most petty 
states. The Grand Duke of Tuscany has 
just made a magnificent present, and granted 
an annual pension to Stephen Ricci, of Flo- 
rence, for his splendid mausoleum -of Dante, 
in the church of the Holy Cross, at Florence. 

The use of suspension bridges, is now be- 
coming very general in France, and great im- 
provements have been made in the mode of 
construction. A bridge of this kind, which 
has recently been finished at Fourques, on the 
Rhone, is spoken of as a chef d'ceuvre. Until 
within the last six months, the quality of the 
iron of which the chain cables of suspension 
bridges were manufactured in France, was of 
a quality not to be relied on ; but the adoption 
of an improved process, has enabled the iron 
founders to turn out chains of equal strength 
to those of Great Britain. 

The French are a nation of inventors and 
discoverers, if not a people of improvement 
and perfection. It is now announced that a 
tanner, in the neighbourhood of Paris, has di^ 
covered a means of tanning hare and rabbit 
skins, so as to render the leather superior to 
calf or kid, for shoes, gloves, and other articles, 
for which calf and kid sldns are used. Of 
course this mode of preparation is attended 
with great economy to the consumer. 
- I latre just met with the following curious 
paragraph in a French paper, there is always 
something wonderful about even the most ordi- 
nary occurrence, when related by a Frenchman. 
«« What was very remarkable,** says the writer, 
** in the death of the grand Duke of Hesse, 
which tock place on the 6th of April, was, 
that he had long before announced Uie day of 
his decease, < I shall die, said he, certainly on 
the same dav as my father did,* and his pre- 
diction was fulfilled, his father died on the 6th 
of April, 1790. But what is further re- 
markable, is, that the late grand Duke had 
celebrated in 1827, the 50th year of his mar- 
riage, and that his two sisters have each enjoyed 
the same blessing.** 

The Lyc^, a Paris paper, contains some in. 
teresting details relative to the Polytechnic 
School, (Ecole Polytechnique) of Copenhagen : 
according to this account^ the establishment is 
on the most extensive and flourishing scale, 
wider the superintendence of the celebrated 
iBrsted, and five professors ; and the students, 
who are all compelled to have a thorough 
knowledge of Gr^rman and French, are said 
to set on surprisingly. 

I shall conclude my letter with a very 
eiirioiis extract from the Volear. The article 
is given there under the head of TVois Rep<u 
dt Princgt^ with the following introductory 



obeervations, to which I shall add nothing : — 
« A man of letters has pretended that we 
might judge of the manners of a nation by the 
luxury or frugality of the great. If this opi. 
nion IS well founded, the following document 
is precious for the history of our old monarchy, 
of the republic, and of the restoration. We 
merely guarantee the facts, and leave it to 
morahsts to appreciate the consequences.'* 

TROIS REPAS D£ PRINCES. 

SOUFKR DU ROI A TrIANON, LE I«' De- 
CEMBBE, 1754. 

Deux grandes entr^ : Quartier de veau de 
Rouen ; alo3rau filets minc^ a la chicor6e. 

Deux ailiu : Aux croiitons a respairnole : 
k la Cr6cy. 

Deux potagea .- De sant^ ; aux choux k Ui 
bourgeoise. 

Vingt entries et hors-d'auvre : Petits p&tes 
a Tespaffnole; bouillaos de perdreaux; petits 
poulets a I'anglaise ; dindon en porc-^ic ; filets 
de perdreaux saut^ aux truffes; petits pigeons 
aux truffes enti^res ; foie gras en matelotte ; 
noix de veau glac^; sauce au persil; filets de 
mouton i la bonne femme, avec oignons d'Es- 
pagne; cervelle a la Turin; becassines au gra- 
tin: filets de noularde k I'extrdme; semellesde 
faisan, sauce a Tespagnole : escaloppes de hope- 
reaux : filets d'oiseaux de rivi^ a la rocam- 
bolle: ailerons de poulardes en beignets : minc6 
i la lyonnaise : pain k la royale : mauviettes 
en atlas : sarcelles : sauce piquante. 

Quqtre reUvh .•> Quartier de faon de daine : 
deux poules de Caux k la crdme : jambon a la 
portugaise : p&t6 chand de viandes mSkSes: 

Deux grands entremets. - Fki6 de jambon: 
gftteau de li^vre. 

Quatre movens: Tallemouze: g4teau au 
riz! poularde a la gel^ : bondioles. 

Dix plats de rdt, 

Vingt entremets : Ragoikt m^le k la hoUan- 
daise : riz d*agneau k la dauphine : truffes au 
beurre: 6pin^iis k la cr^me: artichauds en 
feuHlage : cardes au jus : amourettes : truffes 
en croustade : petes de dindons k Tespagnole : 
choux-fleurs: petites bouch^es: tartelettes k 
la Chautilly: cr^me a la genest: cr^e de 
chocolat: petits haricots verts : ceufs brouiU^: 
foies gras : r6ties k Tanglaise : cretes en pyra- 
mides : beignets k la bavaroise. 

DiNEB DU PREMIEa CoNBUL EN PBAIRIAL. 

Deux potages : Au riz : aux laitues. 

Deux rdeves: Pi^e de bceuf; p&t6 a la 
financi^re. 

Entries : Noix de veau a resturgeon, sauce 
noivrade : c6telettes de moutoa en panillottes : 
langues de mouton au gratin i poulets a Tivoire, 
sauce verte : petit vol-au-ven4 k la Mazarine : 
riz de veau en grenadin, puree d'oseille : datelet 
de palais de bcBuf a ranglaise : rissoles : bouil- 
lant, croquettes : vol-au-vent de morue : blan- 
quette: capilotade: timballe de macaroni: 
petits pftt^ mont^ de 

Deux plats de rdt : Pigeons : poulets. 

Entremets: Aspei^es, laitues, oeufis poch^ 
crSnie, g&teau k la Madeleine, feuilletage, 6pi- 
nards, petits pois, oiufs k la polonaise, crdme 
k la dauphine : g&tean de Vincenne : fondu. 

DiNEB DU ROI, LE LUNDI 31 JUnXET, 1826. 

Crodtons aux racines. 

Pat^ de cailles. 

Ailes de cannetons aux navete, marinade de 
poulets aux ^inards, cdtelette de mouton 
pan^e, filet de'poularde aux olives. 

Bdioehe. 



Haricots blsncs, poule de Cenx, oeufs brou- 
ilU'S, artichauds en feuillage, culs blancs, faisans, 
tourte d*abiicots. 

London, April 31. 

The exhibition at Somerset- House will this 
year be a very crowded one. There is not 
room to hang half the pictures that have been 
sent in. Young RothweU, who acquired so 
high and deserved a character in Dublin, has 
sent four pictures, which will, I trust, main- 
tain his reputation. There is something sin- 
gular and romantic about the history of this 
young artist. In the early part of his career 
in Ireland, not finding his success keep pace 
with his ambition, and f may add with his merits, 
he at one time contemplated the abandonment 
of his profession, and actually wentinto the coun- 
try to join a company of strolling players. For- 
tunately for him, the manager of the company 
advised him not to pursue the intended course, 
and the young aspirant for Thespian distinction 
returned again to the easel, and laid the foun- 
dation of future fame and fortune. On his 
arrival in England, his Irish fame did him 
rather harm than good, for the English have 
a foolish idea that the Irish admire with pre- 
cipitancy and without taste, and it too fre- 
quently happens, that a reputation acquired in 
Dublin, must be forgotten in London, before 
the object of it can hope for success. For 
some tune Rothwell had little to do, and even 
when honoured with the patronage of the Duke 
of Wellington, he painted portraits at thirty 
guineas each. Talent and genius such as his, 
however, could not remain for ever concealed. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence saw one of his pictures, 
and was delighted with it. Indeed he went 
so far as to say, that he was worthy to succeed 
him. Petit a petit — as the French say — Rot! - 
well rose in public opinion. His price rcse 
firom thirty to eighty guineas, with more por- 
traits to paint than he can find time to execute, 
and he is now justly regarded as worthy to 
stand in the niche of fame which was occupied 
by the late president. He is still young, and 
according to some, he has still something to 
learn ; but in genius he is complete — and it is 
genius that makes the painter. Mr. Shee, the 
president of the Royal Academy, has been 
very kind to him, and has, to a considerable ex- 
tent, promoted the success which he has ex- 
perienced. 

In the literary world the only new specula- 
tion worth notice is Colbum and Bentley*8 
Universal Library, on the same plan as Uie 
Family Library of Mr. Murray. It was not 
to be expected that Mr. Murray could long 
keep entirely to himself the profits to be de- 
rived from this kind of periodical literature. — 
Whether Colbum and Bentley, however, will 
be able to do him a material injury, or them- 
selves a material good, remains to be seen. — 
Up to the present hour, Mr. Murray's specu- 
lation has been a very successful one indeed. — 
The twelve numbers of the Family Library 
now published, cannot have produced him le^ 
than from twelve to fifteen thousand pounds of 
clear profit. The Life of Napoleon alone 
must have netted two to three thousands; 
and the Life of Nelson, of which he has 
already sold twelve thousand, out of the 
thousand printed, will produce, I " 
j£ 1,500 profit, even if it be not reprili' 
The reprints of back numbers, duruijPt! 
two months, have been 80,000 co^i^.' ^ 

A French - >- — - 



\ annual, on the plfin(Qrt^e i^e^ 

■Cry 
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mikef is at length Banovneed. The leiter-press 

part will be by the luoet emiaent French 

authors ; but the plates will be all engraTed in 

this country, the ari of engraving in this style 

not being sufficiently advanced in France, to 

enable the projectors to avail themselves of 

native talent. Whittaker is to be the London 

publisher. This bookseller has within the last ^read of thb information, as it may have some 

two or .three . days, published a new work, in ! small influence in promoting a return to honesty 



MODERN CRITICISM. 

We are happy to observe in the last number 
of the London Literary Graxette, a full expor 
sure of a disgracefiil practice which it appears 
has lately prevailed in what is called the pub- 
lishing world. We gladly lend our aid to the 



and fair dealing, or at least solve the mystery 
of the prodi^ously literary character which 
certain journals, not heretofore celebrated for 
the volume of brain developed in their lucu- 
brations, have recently assumed. For ourselves, 
we have to thank the manufacturers of ready- 
made criticisms for their delicate discrimination 
in concluding us *< too high-boni to be proper- 
tied," and refraining from any attempt to palm 
their tradh upon our notice^ We snLjoin a 
brief account of the modus operandi indicated 
by our cotemporary : — 

^ Almost every book that b now published 
being an ejccellent book, in the opinion of its 
author, compiler, or puHisher, one or other of 
tbem kindly takes the trouble to pidc out some 
score or two of its best and most striking pas- 
sages, which are forthwith printed on a looee, 
separate sheet of paper, duly labelled* as being 
extracted from such or such an able, or ad- 
nairable, or extremely popular, or widely cir- 
culated, or piquant, or ex^niaite, or highly 
At the sfning exhibition of flowers, held at poetical, or (which is rather tiie favourite 
the Rotunda, on Mondav last, there were! phrase,) talented work. With every volume 
shown some plants particularly rare, and some sent to Review, Magazine, or Newspaper for 
which have never before been exhibited in this • notice, one of these «ut>«nd-dry helps (as the 
country. The specimen of the Bcrberis pin- 1 Americans call their servants,) is forwarded; 
nata (Mahonia fascicularis) D. C, was in fine so that ihe critic, or editor, relieved from the 
bloom ; this is the only one in Ireland, and it need of labour, v the fatigoe of reading the 

book, has only to re-echo, that such or such a 



two volumes, called, " The Picture of India. 
The work itself generally is a very useful one, 
as it conveys to the genei-al reader a correct 
idea of the extent and character of our East 
India possessions ; but it is particularly enti- 
tied to notice from the style in whicn it is 
boarded.. For some time past, the expense of 
binding has, in most cases, been avoided, by the 
substitution of boards covered with coloured 
cotton, giving to the books, an appearance 
of neatness and even richness, which admitted 
of their being placed in book-cases and libra- 
ries, among the best bound books. Mr. Whit- 
taker has adopted this plan with his Picture 
of India, but for his purpose, he has had his 
cotton dyed and prepared in such a way, that 
the books have really a splendid appearance. — 
The bookbinder^ trade has, of course, been 
materially injured by this mode of publication. 



quotation after qnotatioBt miiltifdied in the 
newmapers, the sign is unequivocal, and these 
are obe misrepresentations of the parties con- 
cerned, not the dicta of literary independence 
and justice.*' 



HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 



was shown on Monday, for the first time. — 
The Berberis pin. belonging to the class and 
order Hexandna Monogysia, is a beautiluUy or- 
namental, and nearly hardy shrub, a native of 
California ; the leaves are pinnated in four or 
five pairs, leaflets ovate lanceolate, spreading 
toothed, racemes erect and much clustered. 

Linnseus observed, that when bees» in search 
of honey, touched the filaments, the anthers 



work has appeared, and that to show the public 
how good it is, he has to quote the following 
able, or admirable, or piquant, or exaaisite, or 
highly poetical, or tadented paragn^hs, anec- 
dotes, &e. ; from a production which is already 
extsemely popular and widely circulated ! And 
aU this passes current, for the genuine opinion 
ef the reviewer or newspaper writer; whereas, 



approximate to the stigma and explode the pol- j he has had no occasion to c^^ the Ikk^, or 
len ; the same effect is produced by touching , to look into it ; but finding a parcel of tit-bits 
the inside of the filaments with a small bit of sought out for him, just has the politeness to 



stick. This plant was shown by Mr. Keeffe 
of this city. The specimen of Azalea Indica 
(var. alba^) was particularly fine, and attracted 
universal admiration ; this is an evergreen 



rettnl tham as the fruits of his own taste, judg- 
ment, and sagacity. 

The connection formed between the periodical 
journals and publishers in this way, is an- 



shrub, from China, and tlu-ives best in the! other curious part of the business. News- 
greenhouse. By intercrossing with Azalea I papers devoted to political news, do not gene- 



and Rhododendron, some new and curious 
varieties, or hybrid species, have been produced. 
We observed a fine plant of the Azalea pur- 
pura 'hybrida, which was shown for the first 
time. 

The Caroelia Imperialis, a very rare plant, 
s^peared in fine bloom ; this is the first tune it 
has ever been observed (as far as we are aware,) 
to flower either here or any where else. This is 
also one of Mr. Keefe*s ccdlection, who shewed, 
besides, a fine specimen of C^amelia Splendeas. 
There were some remarkably fine specimens 
exhibited of Magnolia Soulangiana, Fushia 
Macrophylla, Verbena Melindris, Boronia Pin- 
nata, and Boronia Cenulata ; the last was never 



rally hold themselves to be authorities on lite- 
rary subjects, though almost every newspaper 
now, dabbles a iittle in the trade of criticism ; 
the^, therefore, cave no great deal for what 
then: columns contain in the mere ordinary 
routine of inserting what is paid for : the bo<^- 
sellers* paragraphs and advertisements come 
together, and tbuB latter ensures the companion- 
ship of the former ; and this has grown to so 
vast .an extent, that the entire press of the 
country, with hardly an exoq>tion, is subser- 
vient to it. We cannot take up a paper with- 
out recognising, page after page, of the mate- 
rials already fiuaailiar to us, firom the circular 
cut*and.-dry sheets, which we, like others, have 



seen to bloom in this country before. We no- received, to guide us as it were, in the paith we 
ticed, too, a particularly well grown Cerrea are wished to go^ but which we are determined 

Speciosa, to which we may add, a beautiful never to ftdlocw. We will now 

£i^hyranthes Carinata. Of these interesting take our leave of ^e cut.«nd->dry system, .which 
plants we hope to give a moi-e detailed account 'may very readily be detected, wfaowver it is 
in t>ur next Number. £. X 'visible, afler this exposure : — ^when «eadeii.see 



MUSIC. 

We have visited the ** Rayner Family,** and 
regr«t that we cannot concur in the praises so 
lavishly bestowed upon them by certain soi ^ 
disant critics. We know they do not pretend 
to musical knowledge, and it is therefore but as 
natural Melodists, we can speak of them : as 
such, they certainly possess powerful voices, 
and execute their '^Jodeln" with much facility 
and excellent effect, in a style of harmony at 
once novel and surprising, when we consider 
that they are not musicians ; but in this re- 
spect the Rayners are not pecuKar, for every 
one Vho has traveUed in Germany or the 
Tyrol, will agree with Mr. Stafford's re- 
mark, which we noticed in our last Number, 
that there the commonest people uil sing in 
parts. It is therefore as a curiosity only, we 
can recommend a visit to these persons to our 
readers, for the amateur or professor will 
receive but Uttle gratification ^m their per- 
formances. 



THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Macready re-appeared in Werner o« 
Saturday evening last, and well suMained the 
reputation he had previously acquired in that 
character, we however imagined that in somo 
scenes he wanted somewhat of his .wonted 
energy, whether this was owing to iiJbdisposl- 
tion, or the result of more mature stndy, which 
induced him to deviate from his usual style of 
playing the character, ire have not discovered, 
but if it proceeded from the latter cause, we 
would advise him rather to adhere to his ori- 
ginal conception, which has already gained for 
him so mudoi reputation, and in our mind 
cannot be departed from 'without detriment. 
Our attention has hitherto been so much ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of this gentleman's 
efforts, when speaking of this play, that we 
have omitted to notice the manner in which 
the other characters in the piece, have been re- 
presented. Among these, however, we would 
distinguish the Gabor of Mr. Calcrafl, and 
Mr. King*8 Ulric, as reflecting much credit oq 
the perfonaexa. The former gentleman ponr- 
trayed the Himgarian adventurer with vigour 
and animation, dSi^laying throughout a reckless 
and chivalrous spirit, the parent of noble daring, 
his dress was highly characteristic, and his 
mode of entrance in the first act most natural 
and well conceived. Mr. King looked Ulric to 
the life, (which theatrical folk will admit is an 
all redeeming attribu' ') and infused a fire and 
spirit into h^ performance that surprised m^ 
his scene with Werner, after the murd«r d 
Stralenheim, and tht^ in the last act, were par- 
ticularly good, and speak highly for so yoiuig 
an actor ; if we have reserved our remarks <a 
Miss Huddart's performance for the last, we 
trust our readers will not impute it to want of 
gallantcy or insensibility to the histrionic 
powers of this lady, but we have done so^ 
merely becanse as the wife of Werner there 
was nothing .to call forth a display of her 
talent, the character being one of niiiM' ii^ 
^asiitiiiiheidi^. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY DEAN SWIFT. 
To the Ediior 9/ »e Dublin Literary Oaxette. 

Limerick, April. 183a 
Sib — I send you an extract firom an unpub- 
lished poem, by Dean Swift, now in my pos- 
Ksdon. It was placed in my hands by a kdy 
who resides in the County of Clare; and had 
been discovered amount die papers of the late 
Bishop Bernard, of this city, whose intimacy 
with the great satbrist is well known. It bears 
the Dean's own sig^ture, and from the date 
(September 7th, 1728) which he has prefixed, 
(as he was in the habit of doing to many of his 
lig^t pieces,) I conclude that it was written 
when Swift was residing at Market Hill, (the 
seat of Sir Arthur Acheson.) His letters, 
and the journal to Stella, contain several allu- 
eions corroboratory of the genuineness of the 
poem, as will appear from a perusal of the 
few notes I have subjoined to the extracts The 
little piece may not be thought in his best vein, 
yet it bears the stamp of his spirit in a sufficient 
d^^ee to make what is called the internal evi- 
dence of its paternity abundantly conclusive, and 
the irony in part is exquisitely subdued. It 
^peaxs to have been written with the view of 
dissuading his fnend Lindsay from embracing 
the legal profession ; and the extract which I 
gire presents a sketch which is graphic at least ; 
although the portrait is viewed tlu-ough a mis- 
chief-making medium. He is banteringly de- 
fending the cause of the profession against those 
who say that the lawyer's money is easily earned, 
and lends his satire (like Mrs. Candour's scan- 
dal) the veil of charity. I preserve exactly the 
spelling and punctuation as they are in the ori- 
ginal :_ 

THE LA^TTER. 

I own the corses of msnkind 

^t light upon a Lawyer's mind 

The CHunonn of Ten Thonsand Tongues 

Break not his rest, nor hnrt his lunga, 

I own his conscience allwairs free 

(Provided he has got his fee) 

Secure of constant peace within. 

He Icnows no Guilt who knows no sin. 

Yet, well they merit to be pity'd 
By Cbeuts always OTerwitted : 
And tho* the gospel seems to say 
"What hearv burdens Lawyers lay 
Upon the Shonlders of their Neighbour, 
Nor lend a finger to the Labour, 
Always for saving their own Bacon: 
No doubt the text is here mistaken 
The Copy's false, or sense is rackt; 
To Drove it, I appeal to fact, 
And thus by demonstration shew 
What hardens Lawyers undergo. 

With ewrly Clients at his Door 
Tho' he was drunk the night before. 
And crop^ck with onclub'd for wine 
The Wretch must be at Court by nine. 
Half sunk beneath his Briefs and Bag 
As ridden by a midn^ht Hag : 
Then fVom the Bar hanrngnes the Bench 
In English rile, and viler French, 
And Latin vilest of the Three 
And all for poor Ten Moydure's fee— 
Of Paper how is he profuse ? 
With periods long in terms abetnue. 
What pains he takes to be prolix ? 
A thousand Hnes to stscBd for six ; 
Of Common Sense without a word in : 
And, is not this a grievous burden? 

The Lawyer is a Common Drndg* 
To fight our Cause before the Judge ; 
And what is yet a greater Curse 
Condemn'd to bearliis CUent's Purse. 
WUle he at ease Secure and light 
Walks boWly home at dead of night: 
When Term is ended leaves the Towa 
Twrts to his Counti^ Mansioo down. 
And disencamberetf of his Load, 
Vo dM«|«r dreads iV«B the roalC 



DespisM Rapparees and rides. 
Sale thronpfh the Newry momu. 
LJndsay tis you have set me on 
To state this Questinn pro and Con 
My Satyr may <^nd tu true. 
However it concerns, not you, 
I own there may in every Clan 
Perhaps be found one honest man j 
Yet link them close, in this they Jump. 
To be but Rascals in the lump. 

In the conclusion of the poem, (which, even 
in the sketch just given, presents some touches 
of that shade of so^r irony which has immor- 
tahced the Academy of Lagoda,) the Dean 
grows personal ; and concludes with a joke at 
his old acquaintances, Carter (the Master of the 
Rolls,) Richard Tighe, and Connolly, to whom 
Lord Wharton was charged with having sold 
the place of a Privy Councillor, and Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue, and who was afterwards 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and 
a Lord Justice. Robert Lindsay, to whom the 
poem is addressed, (and whose name it bears in 
the title,) is often mentioned with affectionate 
regard in the Dean's works ; and is, I believe, 
the same to whom, in the vnUL of Esther Van- 
homrigh, we find the sum of £25 bequeathed, 
to buy a ring. 

I will add, Sir, that I feel a great satisfac- 
tion in being able to forward so valuable a con- 
tribution to the Dublin Literary Gazette 

being the first attempt made for a long time to 
revive what that brilliant writer immortalized 
-•-the local literature of Ireland. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thb Author op the Collbgiams. 



80NETT0. 

O tonBO, della qneta, umida, ombrosa 
Notte pladdo figlio : o de 'mortali 
gg^i eonforto. obbno dolce de' mall 
a grari ond* d la vita aspra e nojosa; 
Soccoiri al eore omai, che lan^e e posa 
Non ave ; e queste membra stanche e fkvOi 
^fiolleva: a me ten vola, o sonno, e Tali 
Tue bmne sovra me diatendi e posa. 
Ov '* »1 rilenrio che '1 dl fugge, e 1' lume P 
E i lievi sogni, che con non secure 
Vestigia dl seguirti han per costume ? 
Lasso! che *nvan te ddamo, e queste oacore, 
E gelide ombre invan lusingo : o plume 
D'aspresxa colme I o notti acerbe e dure-I 



DBLL4 CASA. 



TRANSLATION. 



O sleep! O gcatle offspring of the calm 

The hinid, shady night ; O kind resource 

Of mortals tired I Oblivion's welcome balm. 

When woes oppress-^o'erburden life's sad course. 

Aid notv the heart that languishes, and rest 

Hath none } let these faint Umbs thy succour lure : 

Fly to me, sleep! and o'er my couch unblest. 

Thy murky wings expanded poise— secure. 

Where 's now the stillness which this gloom profound. 

These hoars inriteP and the light dream»— the train 

(With fleeting trace.) which follow— sleep I thy round ? 

Invoked alasTin vara— I toil in vain. 

Coaxing tiie darksome shadows which abound; 

O rugged down.!— Nights of unrest and pain I 



H.Y. 



THE SYLPHS MISTAKE. 



A drop shines on Matilda's cheek, 

Tell me from whence it fell, 

Piom heaven, as if it came to seek 

Some rose's blushing ceQ ? 

Or fVom those eyes whose azure hue, 

*Mid liquid lustre gleams. 

As if the deepest sapphii^'s blue. 

Sparkled through chrystal streams ? 

A sylph replied, "thfi trembling tear 

Tells not of telflsh woe ; 

Nor pain, nor enmity, nor fear. 

Have tempted it to flow ; 

Such tean bedim an angel's eye. 

When man has turned to crime. 

Ah ! this much claims its native dcy. 

And not an earthly dime." 

"Tls true." Matilda cried, "those eyes 

Fill not from pain or dread ; 

But mustard, when too strong, simplies 

Such tears aS angels shed. •• 



LITEBARV INTELLIGENCE, &c, ^ 

Fir Wiilt**T Scott has undertAkt-n an int.'rpptinff jipw 
witrk ftir Mr. Mitrmy* U'Iiej^ n Hhtorv of ih^ Jii-^r, 
Pr^Jirrfw. nurt ];>er^bie «/ ^Itjiij craft nnd DriunnrYlnfrr 
Im ibcfttUrM^.—Loikhuj-t'D binutiful hallibcl frnin tJn* 
SpsDi-th, " Ari-H'. lU-Ui*, XerifiK" hjyi Im-hii driitijntirti d 
for ihf privfit^^ tis^ntiiruk Hi Bridge water Hmtff^ in 
whioi I^ntdniLil Jjiilv N'lmiiJiiiby, Jjuly Frsmtb Lpt't««m 
CiovVjTj aj^d mnuy i.*(hvT IrdirAUfid j^t'iiilleiiiriiiiir di/^ttQr- 
tS'w^ ]t, ifurm.— \rwi*»n the nrts^t, hm refflotJir tNjm- 
yU-t*:-ii Hu-i'P tiui* new m prrk*, h CDiktt'mplntlvp A1itipt_ 
sh^l'H k'-i Pfictlnff ChDrpi' to JcAa^icn, aji4 the Gjis*otttf, 
at Cnhfii^ iiii.»ikji,ijrl|j^ U»^rK]aVi+!iftfro-»* the h^nd af Storim 
— Hfiftfrfc, oni? 4t( tliH iijciBt popular «[ the Aini-jht,n 
piif'td^ in tihitnt \it fni)jlisb 31 iji**vv V0J nine,— 'I'ran*" hit if>nii 
ttffli'Vifntl iTi'Uih uoTrU,h|ivif Jjiti^lv liecn pitMi^Tirft In 
tlip UuSTi^d StntP?^. — A pJnniiiLniijyrttbtiJtuiit K>w Yfjrrfc, 
for fH(Ud>li:4]tiji|r in tJj&t rity, n Uiiivj'p-ity im tht* iilnn 
of I 111- LimhIdn LTDm'rsiiy.^Hi,i MiHftftty hy^ dM'Lim'd 
tin' "ffiir rotitAiut'il in ili*^ will of tlip (ntt* Pre-.idrni 
Sir TliHinui JjiLHTfiictf, of lui nicwt voJuttllp niUrHi^m 
^f draiiinj??, by the ^jenkt uiB&t«r» ef Itnly Kbit tiie 
NL'iljorlaiiJ*. 

Lrrt:UATiv novelties^ 

The A pb4>n.>^tn>! of Hipjuirmt^^^fl ; ^\\\i » fr?<i Vnr- 
sir. a niifl Nntjfft.-- Orrjri'f y> Cnii*p<'(ty* Mi'dif inur TJit^n. 
ri'tioft, to br piililifjhiJd iu Nuiit^H'^J^.— A ^fi'ond ToiittDe 
of ttit' Brifl^li NiLtiirniint.^A ni-Wf^dJUcni of the StoiVjt 
oflKiiHibrTrnvrb in South Am**rtfU— Qsiford Enjirlkii 
PiiHf E^ituivfi, now flr*t i-oUpttcd.— A DkquJdTLj»ii un 
ti\*' ii*Hygr»iihy of H^rodotijit, witJi n. Mnp, nnd U(*, 
EH;art.hi.'H on thu Mir<t*iry of me f^rythlnn^, C^etrp ojid 
SEtrmutlnt]^, from tlip Gtriuau of Nli^hithr.— A Miinufil 
ol [he Huiiny of PhihiHE^phjf, irunbinti-d frpin the Gcr- 
uijui ijf IVriiii'infinn,— IttJlHrtiows on the Polithf , In. 
ti'mnirso And C ■MiitntR't^ o| tlin ininripaL Nutions nf 
ANtiqsiitj', rriiiE-'bttHl fnun th« Cii'rrnbu of A. H. L, 
Urirco, ftnd ftl^o I^rofe^^^nr Ik^ufpu'ii Mjmiinl of tlin 




hull I , haj!ilnlhe itre«is a ntfW tiovel to ht' niJIed Pirnl 
Cnaord— Cokioel Bory dc St, Vim-i^nt hiu, bi-rn up. 
poititt^ by thp Frenih MhiistA-r of Hie Interior tw *^i3it« 
a viriiTk mi GftH>«»^ nnd bnviu^ direr t«>d tlipfi^t Kjtpp- 
dificiii ill flip MoTt'H, h«> nill pri»hiib]y bt* hltle to funii"^h 
uiaiiy pnrtJtuWts ribtivy tu that rtmntry, llifl book 
U t'liiuctrd shortly, 

LIST OF KKW' BOOKS. 
Wvn**r'rt l,iterary Hi^oHoclioRS i vola. 8vo. £\. fUs, 
bonrds^Brlttfiir^ Brii^hiil t'nlhNrai, 4to, .CL 4s, iau 
pndnL 4to. ;£S. SK hourdii— BnidyV Infltrufifmifi t+i Ex- 
iHTit/irw, third I'dftioti, 8vo. So. hi>itri]t4_Aiildro> Moot 
Blanc, aAfwnd edition, Pvo, 10*^, fki. Inonrdl'—Monk'ii 
Life of BrjiiiSnv. with portmlt, 4to. £^ a*. h-ard^—Cu- 
ner's Animal kinpdoni, Fiw*il R^itijiJiiK, I4v» dCt. 1«*. 
roynl rtvo. £1 1 fe,. d**my4lix Cii I'i bohrd**— Buirowpd* 
UnuT^ of D< votii>ii. tiDiif^loti'd from tho rr^^noMh, ^va. 
U^. hmTf\^ -IVi?:ni nrnvrn' Si^rioun^.l^vs*. lO^. (kl l>d*.^ 
Ik- M r.*ru3i 1 ii '^1 A I tth nifi tl i ■, J 'im q. '^ fid, el« Ih— Vvu wWk 'n 
f>iri-]ao lirtLtskiriiir, l*Jjni:>. [k, fd. hnlf.hd.—Eyotht^, a 
Tolrftf thf I)ri]ida, and other Poeinf, I&qjio. 5?. bds.— 
DjuTi'iiltV|i|Hin Irti^tnutionHfitr Mfrtj»f;* invntof lnfuntSp 
l'2mo. 'Rfi. y<L bttorrln — Frj^nrli nod ICntrltsih DLaJriffdefl oa 
Hk Jniteml Svitom, ISmo. 4h. boards. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &fr. 
We are reJnrtftnUy oblijred to d?fpr thi» Snndny at 
K>ri|^lif«T], f(jr Rnotn^r WfH?k. Knaenliraoi! i» quite 
riirht in hi- ffr^irHifn^nl ivnijerttifcsj Blop^devih fhfl 
first dull wis'k. We ar* ht'»Ttl|yiUfhhmi>d of tho Jenrth 
itf time vrc hjtv*» ti^eti ohli^f^ to [put 4iff foojf of mir 
kind TineUfuJ frt<*rid* ; imt Ti*t thern hnvf p^ntif^nrr .imd 
ivp ftbiiU pnf them nU. Wc ! _: . ittt.i l J :ilr. Kelly^s 
pamphlet and letter ; but we cannot make our Jonrnml 
an arena for discussions in polemical divinity. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Connected with Literature, the Art*, Education, ^e. 

WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

This day is published, price 3b. 
T?XPiiANATORY and PRACTICAL 

JTj COMMENTS on ROMANS and CORIN- 
THIANS. Beimr Part VL of Comments on the New 
Testament, by a Clergyman of the Established Church. 

A now edition of St Matthew, and of the first 
Volume complete, will be reedy in a few days. 

Dublin: Printed for WILEIAM CURRY, Jun. and 
Coj Hurst, Cliance and Co. London, and all other 
Booksellers. 



This day is published, splendidly illustrated with En. 
gravinrs from Designs of Martin, and with numff. 
rood Wood-cuts bv the first Ai-tists. Demy 8to. 
£1. Is. or in royal 8vo. (proof.plates,) £2. Ss. 

rpHE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, with 

JL a^Liie of John Bunyan. By Robert Sonthey, 
iSq. L.L.D. &c &c. &c 

John Bffumry, Albemarle-s^eet, axid John Mai«r. 
Fleet-street ^ * 
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Jtiming*» Parit. 

On the lit of April was pubUflhed, No. 30, contalnUiflr 

Four ViewB, price la. Indyi proofe, 9i. 

£^ARIS and iU ENVIRONS; displayed 
in a Seriet of Plcturesone Views, from original 
wings, taken expressly for this work, under the 
direction of A. Pngin. Esq. The Enfmrinin executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

Noa. 1. to 29, are already publiabed, containing 116 
enffrared Views. Price £1. Os. India proofs, £9l 18s. 

London: Robert Jennings and WilLiam Chrolin. 62, 
Cheapside. Sold by W. FT WAKEMAN, 9. D'Olier- 
aCreet, Dublin, and all Booksellers In Ireland. 



This day is published, Nos. 1. to 4, of 
\ NEW and COMPREHENSIVE 

r\ TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
gVEAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; contalninur 
every City, Town, Village, and Hamlet in the three 
Kingdoms. With Forty-eight Quarto Maps, enrraved 
on steel by Sldaey Hail. By John Gorton, editor of 
the General Biographical Dictionary, &c. 
PLAN OF PUBLICATION: 
t— Each Number of the Work will contain at least 
forty pages of letter.prese, closely printed in octaro, 
douDle columns, in a clear and legible type. 

II.— A Quarto Map will accompany each Number, 
drawn andeuffrared on Steel expressly for this Work, 



in the first style of execution, by Mr. Sidnejr HalL 

, ^ "egularl, 

tfn the First of every Montii, price One Shilling ; or 



iwu, MM J i>i>. Sidney Ha 
IIL— The whole ^yo^•k will be comprised in Fori 



brty. 
two Numbers, one of which will be puHUshed regularly 
tfn the First of every Montii, price One Shilling ; or 
with the Map accurately coloured. One ShilUnff and 
Sixpence, forming, when complete, two handsome 
volumes. 

From the flattering encouragement bestowed on this 
work, and the extensive circulation it has alraady at- 
tainea, the publishers are stimulated to increased ex. 
«rtion and expense, in order to render it in every de- 
partment more worthy of public patronage. Having, 
therefore, felt in common with their Editor, that the 
most accurate research would prove inefficient in ob. 
taining a ti^e and faithfol account of the kingdom of 
Ireland, unless accompanied by actual /oca/ knowledge, 
they have made arrangements with a gentleman, many 
years of whose life have been occupied in attention to 
Irish statistics particulariy, and whose name is already 
familiar to the public as the author of several popular 
volumes connected with the Topography of that 
country. 

The publishers, accordingly, announce, that the Irish 
(and Welsh) Articles in the future Number of the 
Topographical Dictionary will be written expressly 
for tUs work, by O. N. Wright, M.A. Professor of 
Antiquities to the Royal Hibernian Academy, and 
author of several Tours in Ireland. 

London : Published by Chapman and Hall, 186, 
Strand. Sold by W. F. WAKE MAN, 9, D'OUer-street, 
Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Just published, by C. J. G. and F. Rlriagton, London* 
and A. WAm)N, 7, CapeUtreet, Dublin, In one 
vol 8vo. priee 10b. 6d. 

OERMONS on PRACTICAL SUB- 
Ll JECTS. Preached in the Pariah Churches of St 
MichaerB and St Mary's, in Christ Church Cathedral, 
and in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By the 
late very Rev. Richard Graves, D.D. Dean of Ardagh, 
Rector of St Mary's, and Riiur*8 Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. Edited by his son, Richard 
Hastings Graves, D.D. 



Scott*» BiUe. 

ThiB day is published, in 3 lai^ vols, royal 8vo. price 
Four Guineas in boards, 

rpHE REV. THOMAS SCOTT'S 

JL BIBLE, with the Notes and Practical Observa. 
tions in full 

A new Edition revised and correeted, by the Rev, 
Josiah Pratt. B.D. 

London : Baldwin and Cradock, 47, Patemoater.row, 
and sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'Olicr-street, 
Dublin^ana all Booksellers In Ireland. 

t^ The above may also still be had in twraty-eigfat 
Parts, price 3b. each. 



^R( 



This day is published, 

T ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 

Xj o' the WAVERLEY NOVELS. From Draw, 
tags by Barret, Brockedon, W. Daniell. R«A. Dewint, 
C. Fielding, J. D. Harding* S. Front, R. R. Reina«rle, 
R. A. Robeon, StanfieldV? Stothard, R. A. W. Westall, 
A. R. A. The Engravings executed in the most finished 
style by William and Edward Finden. 

From tile numerous Hutorical Illustrations which 
have appeared to embellish the Novels of the author of 
Waverley, it is matter of surprise that no attempt has 
yet been made to convey an idea of the Scenery, which, 
beantifhl in itself, has been rendered doubly interest- 
inr by the eloquent descriptions of the distinguished 
amhor. To supply this deficiency is the ohject of the 
present undertalang. 

In announcing the above-mentioned Artists as those 
who have undertaken to furnish the drawings, the 
Proprietors feel they are givinir the best pledge of their 
earnest wish to produce a publication worthy of illus. 
tratinf an author whose works have afforded such uni. 
versaldelight, and contributed n> greatiy to the lite- 
rary renown of his country. 

liiose Views will be selected which, posseBsIng in 



historical allusions permitted to interfere with the 
reality of the scene. 

This Work t«I be published in Parts, each contain. 
ing four plates of a sise to bind up with the new edi. 
tion of the Waverley Novels now in prmrress, but the 
impressions will be taken on paper suJBcientiy lai^ 
for any of the collected editions. The proprietors ex- 
pect the whole will be completed in Twenty Parts. 

Part IL will appear on the 31st of Hay, and the 
Work will then be contindrd Montihy. 
• Prints, royal 8vo. 49.— India proofs,, royal 4to. 7s.— 
Prooft before Letters, imperial 4to. 50 only taken, lOs. 

Twenty.five impressions, proofs, befbre the Letters, 
accompanied with Etchinire, will be taken, price 148. 
per Part An early appUcastion will be necessary to 
Berure copies. 

London: Charles Tilt, Fleet.8treet SoldbyW. F. 
WAKEMAN, 9. D'OUer.street» Dublin, and all Book- 
aeUers in Ireland. 



Kew Suj^ilement t» <&« Pharmaeopcnat. 

Jnst published, in 8vo. price Ids. boards, the second 
edition, considerably enlarged, 

NEW SUPPLEMENT to the 

. PHARMACOPCEIAS of LONDON, EDIN- 
GH, DUBLIN, and PARIS: forming a com. 
plete Dispensatory and Conspectus ; including the new 
French Medicines and Poisons : as well as Herbs, 
Drugs, Compounds. Veterinary Drugs, Patent Medi. 
cines. Perfumery, Paints, Varnishes, and similar arti- 
cles kept in shops, with their Composition, Imitation, 
Adulteration, and Medical Uses : being a General Re- 
ceipt Book for Daily Experience m the Laboratory and 
at the Counter. By James Rennie, A.M. Lecturer on 
Chemistry, Natural History, and Philosophy, London, 
&c 

1:^ Thejpvesent edition has been augmented by up- 
wards of 1000 new articles, besides an enlarged Table 
of Medical Contractions, Tables of Chemical Affihitiee, 
and of Foreign Weights and Measures, and the whole 
has been carefully examined and corrected. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. Where 
m^ be had, lately published, 

DR. SHIRLEY PALMER'S POPULAR ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of MEDICINE 8vo. price lOs. boards. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'OHer-atreet, Dub- 
lin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Albemarle-street, April, 1830. 

Famify L^raiy. 

This day is published, complete in I Vol. 5a. embellished 
with' numerous Wood-cuts from derigns by George 
Cruikshank, engraved by Thompson and Williams. 
No. XII. of theFamUy Library, ^eing 



THE LIFE OF NELSON. By 
RnK«r» AAn»k«« v^ LLD. Poct LauTcatc. &c. 



JL Robert Southey, 
lUrd edition, with corr 



a. U.U. MJ. roec LMuremx/c. occ. 
ons and numerous additions. 



list of the Volumes of the Family Library published 
since its Establishment in April, im. 

I. and II.— Containing The LIFE of NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE. Wllh fifteen Engravinn on steel 
and wood, by Finden and Thomson ; the Wood-cuts 
from designs of Geoi^re Cruikshank. Third Edition, 
very neatly bound in canvas, 2 vols. lOs. 

itL— The LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 
(Clwnical Series, No. L) A new edition, 1 vol fie. 

IV.— The LIVES of the most EMINENT BRITISH 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS.— 
Vol I. witii ten Engravings on steel and wood. 5e. A 
new edition. 

V. VI. and IX.— The HISTORYof the JEWa Com- 
plete in 3 vols, with original Maps and Wood-cuts, 5s. 
each. A new edition. 

VII.— The NATURAL HISTORY of INSECTS. 
With very numerous wood-cuts. Vol L (to be completed 
in 3 vols.) 5s. A new edition. The second is nearly ready. 

V I II.— The COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE. 
With portraits, I vol. 58. A new edition. 

X.— The LIVES of the most EMINENT BRITISH 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECT!- 
Vol II. with seven Engravings. 5a. A new edition. 

X I.— The LI FE and VOY A GES of CH RISTOPHER 
COLUMBU& By Washington Irving. Abridged by 
him from his larger work. Complete in 1 vol. illus- 
trated with plates and m^[M, 5a. 

Early in April will be published. 

The FAMILY LIBRARY, Dramatic Series, No. I. 
rontaininff the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, 
illustrated with Explanatory Notes, and adapted to the 
use of Families and Young Persons, by the omission of 
all exceptionable passages. 

John Murray, Albemarle-stareet 



Just published, in 3 vols, poet Bva price £t Tfe. boards. 

T7ITZ of FITZ FORD. A Legend of 
X_ Devon. By Mrs. Bray, author of " De Folx,** 
*^The White Hoodi,'* "The Prot«tant," «cc &c, 

"These volumes are indeed an addition to the high 
literary character of the fair and popular firriter.*'— 
Literary Gazette. 

"Tliis * Legend * affords very agreeable reading, the 
main incidents are of a fearful interest, the duiracters 
are various, well conceived and natural ; and are cast 
with great power and efSfKX."—AAeiugum. 

** Mrs. Bray'H chief excellence is, that she b an art- 
less writer ; she acquaints herself Intimately with difl 
history, the literature, and the manners of the period 
of her tale ; with theee impressions on her mind, she 
dictates from the heart, and conftequently her writing 
confer that pleasure which only ran be effected in 
works of this description, by * holding the mirror up 
to nature.*" — Morning Journal. 

** We conclude with expressing our hearty approba. 
tion of * Fitz of Fit« Ford,' whether for tiie sound prin- 
ciples of religion and morality which it every wnere 
incidentally Incalcates, its lively dplincstinns of cha- 
racier, or the simplicity of style with which it is peiu 
ned, and we will venture to predict that when the no. 
merons works now pourtrapng the intrigues and foU 
lies of the present age, shall deep in oblivion, Mra. 
Bray's Romances will survive, an example of the po*- 
manence, secured by an adherence to the simplicity of 
nature." — GentlemaiCM Magazine. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, ComhUL Sold bv W. F. 
WAKEMAN, 9. D'OUer.street, Dublin, and aU Book, 
sellertin Irehuod. 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 



Nearly ready, 

THE NORTHERN TOURIST, or 
Stranger's Guide to the North and North. West 
of Ireland, containing a particular Account of the 
Towns of Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry, Downpatridc, 
Belfast, Antrim, Coleraine, Derry, Sfigo, EnuKkillen, 
&C. &C. with a Description of the Giant's Cau($eway, 
and every thing remarkable in the intermediate oonn. 
try. By P. D. Hardy, Esq. M.R.I. A. One pocket 
volume, with Map, ten ViewK, and a Plan of Belfaist 

TEN VIEWS of PICTU RESQUE SCENERY in the 
North and West of Ireland, engraved by William 
Miller, after Drawings by George Petrie, Esq. R. H. A. 
Subjects :— Drogheda from the Bridge— Rostrevor— 
Narrow. Water Castie— Belfast from Turf.Lodge— 
The Long Bridge and Cave-Hill, Belfast— Carr&.a. 
rede— Dunluce Castie— Giant's Causeway— Derry— 
Lough Gin. near Sligo. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DubUn: Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co; 
Hurst, Chance and Co. London, and au BookseUera. 



Nearly ready in 8vo. 
>RACTICAL REMARKS on EX- 

_ ODUS, by M. M. author of ** Practical Remarks 
on Genesis." 

Dublin : Printed for W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. ; Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. London ; and all other Booksellers. 



In the press, in Svo. 

31HE IRISH PULPIT. Second Series, 
Being a collection of SERMONS, contributed by 
following Clerffymen of th^ Estabtiahed Church in 
Ireland :— Rev. Hugh White— Dean Murrav- Rer. 
Henry Woodward— Rev. F. B. Woodward— Rer. 
Henry Magrath— Rev. P. Pounden— Rev. Alexander 
Ro««i— Rev. Henry Brougham— Rev. John Hare— Her. 
WiUiam Hare— Rev. ifans Caulfldd— Rev. ThonmB 
Walker. &c &c 

Dublin: Printing for W. CURRY. Jun. and Co.; 
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A DAY AT " LE COLLEGE BOURBON.* 



I have witnef«ed few scenes which I found 
prodactire of more varied, more pleasurable, or 
more exciting sensations, than the distribution 
of prizes which I viewed at « Le College 
Bourbon** in August 1828. The youth&I 
aspirants to early fame, were pupils of the 
several schools in Paris that are under the 
direction of this College, to which they are 
conducted by their masters and tutors every 
day, for a certain number of hours, to receive in- 
struction from professors appointed by govern- 
ment, and to be examined as to the progress 
they have made during school hours. 

Once each year the young stndent*s labours 
are re^varded by the distribution of prizes, con- 
sisting of books and crowns of ivy ; adjudged 
most impartially, according to the merit of each 
boy. Thb takes place before a very large 
assembly, consisting principally of the rela- 
tions and friends of the youths, and as I was 

acquainted with some of Monsieur B 's 

pupils, I was presented with a ticket of ad- 
mission. I had an opportunity also of obser- 
Ting with what intense anxiety the Important 
day was expected by my young friends, who 
were interested in its events. At last it 
arrived, a bright sunny morning, and at ten 
o*ciock my party and I found ourselves in the 
roe Sanroartin, amidst a crowd of anxious 
eager countenances, all hurrying to the College 
Bourbon : we entered a very spacious court- 
yard, which had been covered with an awning, 
and laid out with benches for the spectators. 
Opposite the door by which we entered, w 
a platform considerably elevated, covered with 
crimson cloth, it contained seats for the pro- 
fessors, who awarded the prizes; on one side 
was placed a large pile of handsomely bound 
books, of different sizes, on the other a quantity 
of ivy wreath?. The different schools were 
placed found the enclosure, a little elevated, 
aad separated from the mass of spectators. 
Every thing was arranged with that quiet 
order and regularity, so remarkable in every 
public place in France, although on this occa- 
sion there seemed to be candidates for more 
places than could conveniently be found. At 
last, when all was tranquil, when plumes 
flowm and chapeaux had settled into their 
places, the buzz of female voices subsided, as a 
flourish of trumpets announced the entrance of 
the professors ; they were three in number, and 
took their places with much dignity, the princi- 
pal was a tall noble-looking old man, with 
white hair, and a gentle almost pensive expres- 
rion of countenance, the other two were mid- 
dle-i^ed men, the one possessing what is 
generally considered a completely F^ettch phy- 
siognomy, thin, sallow, and spirituel, with 
dan eyes in perpetual motion, that seemed to 
pry even to the fisu-thest rei^^ses of the large en- 
closure in which ye sat. The only thing 
wbich stroek me in the appearance of the 



other, was a pair of very white hands, which he 
seemed to take no inconsiderable pleasure in 
displaying, whenever opportunity offered. The 
three presidents were dressed in crimson robes, 
with high conical caps on their heads; the 
elder addressed the assembly, and particularly 
the pupils, in a very energetic and affecting 
speech, in which he said, the honors they now 
received would perhaps confer as much pleasure 
as any they might win in after life, and that 
when they (the professors) should hear in 
future years, well known names ranked among 
the great and honoured of the land» they 
would proudly say, <* lb fiirent nos ^lev^s." 

The name of each boy to whom a prize was 
assigned, and the study for which he deserved 
it, was called aloud from a long roll of paper, 
held by a person appointed for that purpose, he 
who was named, had then to walk through the 
midst of the assembly to the platform, a narrow 
space having been left between the benches to 
admit him, he then knelt to thS chief pre- 
sident, who placed a crown of ivy on his head, 
which was handed by his assistants, saluted 
him on each cheek, and presenting the happy 
boy with the volumes awarded, dismissed him, 
unon which* he descended the steps of the 
platform, amidst a flourish of trumpets, and 
the cheers of his school-fellows. Notwith- 
standing the easy and enviable self-possession 
and confidence which the French possess, even 
from their infancy, it was not conspicuous on 
this occasion ; I saw many a young cheek grow 
pale, or flush into crimson beneath the gaze of 
so many hundreds, as they hurried precipitately 
to claim their reward, two or three even 
stumbled as they ascended the steps. 

The city where each was bom was also 
named ; and though the greater number were 
French, several Spanish, English, Dutch, Ger- 
man, and Italian names met my ear, with the 
respective birth places of those who bore them. 
** Alphonse Gonsalve de Torres, n6 a Madrid,' 
exclaimed the little man who called forth the 
names, «you are adjudged the first prize in 
Latin and Greek composition;" and a tall, 
graceful youth of fifteen, rushed forward; his 
large dark eyes sparkling with delight, and the 
** eloquent blood" speaking even through his 
olive-coloured cheek ; from the loud cheers and 
reiterated bravos ! of his schoolfellows, it was 
evident the young Spaniard was a favourite: 
not far from me, sat a lady dressed in black, 
whom I had remarked at first, from the sym- 
metry of her shape and her graceful walk; she 
was closely veiled, but on hearing the young 
Spaniard named, had uncovered her face, and 
risen from her seat to gaze on him with an ex- 
pression of intense interest and tenderness : 
although she seemed not more than thirty, I 
afierwards learned she was his mother — that 
her husband, a nobleman of high rank, had lost 
his life during some political dissensions, and 
his widow and son, forced to fly, had taken re- 
fuge iu France, where they lived in very hum- 



ble circumstances. Henri Servier, n^ a Pct;»«, 
was named as a mathematician ; he made ui» 
appearance, a little, pale-faced, quiet-looking 
boy of 12 years old, who walked very com- 
posedly to receive his meed; on his return to 
his seat, he caught the eye of an old animated- 
looking lady fixed on him with delight. His 
countenance instantly lighted up, and he re- 
turned with a bounding step, while the old 
lady (his grand-mother,) exclaimed, as her 
eyes- filled with tears, «Ah! ma pauvre fille, 
que n'est tu pas en vie!" 

I heard with peculiar interest the names of 
four or five young . Britons, who, when they 
advanced to be crowned, presented to the touch 
of the old president's lip, cheeks where their 
British blood glowed with a brightness thnt 
would have shamed the peach. At the name 
of Charles O'Donnell, n6 k DubHn, I looked 
eagerly round to see how the young « Irlandois * 
would advance ; he was a stout, joyous-looking 
little fellow of ten or eleven years old, with 
something in his aspect, and quick intelligent 
eye, that would have led me to fancy him of 
French extraction, were it not for a fine clear 
colour, rarely seen on the surface of a Gallic 
youth's countenance. He advanced, not iti 
the least abashed, to receive a prize for elocu- 
tion, (he must have been some time in Francc,^) 
and as the crown intended to adorn hb brows, 
happened to be very lai^e, and fell round his 
neck collar-wise, the rogue could not smother 
a laugh. His coronation was hailed with loud 
and repeated cheers by his fellow students. 

The boys can guess pretty nearly whether 
they will obtain prizes or not; but till the time 
of distribution arrives, they cannot be certain 
of it. I sat between two ladies, one an 
English friend of mine, the other, a French 
acquaintance; each had a son for whose name 
they Ibtened with maternal anxiety. Poor 
Mrs. T , naturally nervous, became pain- 
fully so, when Madame de B 's son, Al- 
phonse, who was in the class with her little 
James, was awarded a prize, whilst his gratified 
mother smiled triumphantly, as she said to Mrs. 

T , « J'espere qu'on n'oubliera pas mon 

p^tit ami James." James T was at last, 

however, vade the happy possessor of two 
prizes, to the inexpressible delight of his mo- 
ther and two pretty sisters, who seemed to con- 
sider his honour as their own. 

When the distribution was over, those who 
had gained prizes rushed to join their happy 
and admiring friends; and many were the 
praises and embraces they received : certainly 
the French are to all appearance, the best and 
most devoted parents in the world. Many 
youths had half a dozen wreaths hanging on 
one arm, and more books than they could carry 
beneath the other, as they had been named 
several times. Amongst these was Gonsalve 
de Torres. 

The distribution lasted nearly six hours, but 
I felt no ennui, the scene was so exciting and . 
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animated; yet who could look on all those 
young, ardent, smiling boys, flushed with these 
their first triumphs, and who, whilst their hearts 
beat high with success, deemed it but the be- 
ginning of a Joyous and triumphant career, nor 
sigh to think how soon, how easily, those bright 
hopes might be clouded, and with many of 
them too certainly and for ever ; for the prizes 
of life are not, alas ! so impartially bestowed ; 
talent and industry must struggle with envy, 
injustice, ignorance, and a host of other foes, 
and but too often fail in the contest; or, like 
the noble animal that strains every nenre to 
at#un the goal he reaches but to die, they may 
win at last their just reward, yet feel — oh 
how moumfiilly! — that it has come too late, 
when the hearts and eyes that would have 
throbbed and brightened at the tidings of their 
victory, are cold and dim in the silent grave, and 
success or miscarriage are but a mockery of 
empty sounds. 

Mttiu 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



Chronicles^ a Schod-Roanu By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. — Wostley and Davis, London. 

There is no female writer of the present day, 
whose manner of composition is more calcu- 
lated to please, than that of the lady whose 
name stands at the head of this review. There 
is a frankness and good nature in her style — a 
simplicity and feminine familiarity, which, while 
it seems to put her immediately upon good terms 
with her reiEiders, is elevated by good sense, and 
rendered impressive by the excellence of the 
principles and feelings which it ever seems her 
aim to inculcate. After this character of Mfs. 
HalPs writings, generally, we need scarcely 
add, that in the " nice little book** firom her 
pen, which has just been published, our public, 
and particularly the masters and misses, for 
whose juvenile entertainment it was more espe- 
cially intended, will find much to instruct and 
to delight them. 

For ourselves, stem critics as we are, wedded 
to nothing but our studies, and destitute* un- 
happily> of any domestic companions, save our 
cat, our kettle, and our books, we look, per- 
haps, with less of interest upon this new work 
of Mrs. Hall's, than others may be supposed 
to do, who have a more intimate famuy con- 
cern in the interests of the rising generation. 
We aire of those too who cleave to aught of 
original genius, or graphic power, which a new 
book displays; and in this respect we must con- 
fess that, in our opinion, other of our authoress's 
works surpass this one — but this is rather an 
objection to the subject which has been chosen, 
than to the manner m which it has been treated. 
What Mrs. Hall has done, she has done well; 
but had she chosen to do something else, for 
which her powers (which are of a much higher 
order than those generally deemed necessary 
for niiting children's books,) woidd have been 
more particuUffly fitted, she would have done 
yet better. 

It would, however, be rank injustice not to 
say, that this little book must form an admi- 
rable present for the young, to whom parents 
and fnends wish to afford some elegant enter- 
tainment, blended with lessons which shew 
the advantages of good feeling and godd tem- 
per, and the ddiousness of what i^ spiteful, or 
or ill natured. 



We are introduced to the ^ Chronicler," old J tutored in music, drawing, and dancing ; in- 
Mrs. Ashburton, in the pleasant village o vestigate her progress in Fi 



" Little Hampton," where our authoress is 
supposed to have sojourned some years ago, 
and to have made the acquaintance of this old 
lady, who had formerly been tiie mistress of a 
school, where a few young ladies were brought 
up, as in a family. The old lady is represented 
as good, and garrulous; and she proposes to 
relate the « Chronicles of her School- Room — 
recollections of those beloved children, who, 
for so many years, were unto her, even as her 
own." 

In this way seyen stories are given to us — 
related at different meetings with the venerable 
schoolmistress; and between each, some re- 
marks and reflections are introduced, in which 
we recognise the usual graceful kindliness, and 
good humour, of our authoress's manner; — 
but still, as she is here obliged to abandon nar- 
rative and description, she is not, to our fasti- 
dious taste, quite so hf^jpy as we have else- 
where found her. 

But our dear young friends, who will, we 
hope, all read the book, would «ay, if they 
heard us talking thus, that we were ** a nas^ 
cross old man;" and opening the volume, tri- 
umphantly, would ask us if we could help lov- 
ing and praising <* sweet May Douglas ?" In- 
deed, we cannot. May Douglas must be ft 
favourite with every one; let her portrait come 
forth, and speak for her. 



reuch and Italian* 
as well as in general information, and my young 
reclnsc will not be found wanting." To aU 
but May, the Douglas was a cold, stem man, 
but I never felt more keenly for the sorrow of 
another, than when he parted from hb daughter 
in my little parlour, which the pupils called 
the « reception room." The full tears burst, 
and ran down his iron countenance ; as, at last, 
he placed the sweet girl in my arms, and rushed 
to his carriage." 

From this extract, our readers may collect 
what is the prevailing style of this little work. 
The air of a teacher is completely abandoned, 
and while instmction is conveyed, the feelings 
are sought to be interested, and a love of imi- 
tation of an amiable character, induced by an 
appeal to these sources of action, which are fre- 
quently even more influential, than the con- 
viction of reason, 

Tbt story in this volume which has affected 
us most, an4 which seems to appeal to feelings 
of a loHier, and more deeply interesting nature 
than the rest, is that of " Zillah Penrose," 
the young Quakeress. The abiding meekness, 
and serious goodness, combined with calm 
strength ef cWacter, exhibited in this por- 
trait, cannot fail, we think, strongly to iropreas 
the minds of all readers of any sensibility, and 
since the natural tendency of youth is to a too 
great exuberance of every feeling and passion 



** I cannot describe May to you, nor can I j that for the moment actuates them, we know 
chronicle her as she deserves. Her companions of no leSson more calculated to serve them, 
never called her solely by her sweet and simple , than a well told story, which shall engage their 



name, there was always some accompaniment 
to it. It was either " Merry May," or «« Pretty 
May," or « Gentle May," or " Highland May," 
but more frequently than all, << Sweet May 
Douglas ! " And in tmth, she united in her 
fairy form, all the feminine virtues — a duode- 
dmo of loves and graces. She was merry, 
and pretty, and gentle; of noble~ Seottish 
descent ; the soul of mirth and innocence — 
like a sunbeam that rests upon the earth 
without being contaminated by its baseness. 
Sweet May Douglas ! She was bom in May, 
baptised in May, came to Howard Cottage 
in May,, and left it in -'May, af^er a brief 
sojourn of two years. How we all loved 
her ! If she had a fault, it was a Utde petu- 
lence, or rather impatience of temper, an over 
eagerness to do all thinffs — the evil atten- 
dant upon activity and gemus ; and it was pro- 
vokingly difficult to correct it. Often have I 
called her, intending to reprove some hasty 
gesture, or still more hasty word, and she would 
come and raise her speaking violet eyes, swim- 
ming in tears, to my face, while the reproof 
still hung upon my lips. Nothing but the 
powerful knowledge of the responsibility of my 
situation would ever have forced me to visit with 
displeasure this lovely child of the mountain 
land. When I first saw her, she was about 
fourteen, but not larger than most children of 
ten, the only daughter of a long-widowed fa- 
ther, and had never until then quitted his castle 
in the Highlands, where he shielded his love- 
flower with that deep and almost engrossing 
anxiety, that a man of feeling and ciutivated 
mind can alone conceive. He was a scholar 
and a gentleman — much sorrow had estranged 
him from the world. « But I must one day, 
for HER sake, return to it, and guard her there 
as well as in solitude," he said to me, *< and 
as I would not have my child deficient in what 
are called accomplishments, let her be weU 



mind in admiration of meekness and gentle 
forbearance, and clear, calm, unobtrusive good 
sense. The sketch too of the father of ZUlah, 
which is given in the beginning of the narra- 
tive, is full of tmth, and chaste description. 
He is represented to have been the companion 
of Mrs. Ashburton (the chronicler,) in his 
youth, and to have gone to America, from 
whence he returns to place his only daughter 
at her school, when about to deps^ he ad- 
dresses thus, his old friend, the mistress of the 
school : — 

*< I wish Zillah to mix as little as possible 
in the plays of her companions ; I wish her to 
avoid all vain shew, and XKf be sober minded ; 
to be as much as is convenient vnih thyself ; 
thou knowest that friends avoid all unnecessary 
waste of time, all temptations to what is called 
pleasure ; nevertheless, as she has a desire to 
study drawing, I permit her to cultivate that 
art, but would rather wish her to be skilled in 
languages, particularly French and Italian ; 
music and dancing of course she must not learn. 
I will tell thee why, if thou wisht*st, another 
time. One thing I must request, that every 
morning in the solitude of -thine own chamber, 
thou wut read with her a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures ; other things will I mention in her 
absence, for thou knowest, he contiaued, tam- 
ing to his daughter, that the elders mast of 
necessity say much Uiat is not meet for ears so 
young as thine. Thou Lucy Ashburton, wilt 
bear with these peculiarities for the sake of 
thine old friend, and I nMd not add, wiH be 
unto her as a mother, when die is far removed 
from home and kindred." I promised this, and 
firmly adhered to it. The further directkms 
which he gave me, were concerning Uie man- 
ner he wished her to pursue her studies, and 
the accomplishments Uie considered thera evils) 
which he desired hef to avoid. One thing I 
particularly remember — Zillah seemed so deeply 
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mffected at the idea of his departure, that I'na^naeQt of the mimic goblins, mixed with 
ti^geeted to Mr. Penrose the propriety of his i the supernatural machinery of a real ghost, 



glaring her the pain of a formal leave-taking, 
and that he should, as it were, steal away from 
his daughter. « Thou hast forgotten us Lucy,** 
he replied, with a melancholy smile, " wouldst 
thou have me practice deception towards my 
child, when I tell her to be honest in all things ? 
Besides, an unrelazingcurb on passion and tem^- 
per can alone ensure the happiness, and strength- 
en the character of women. I should wish 
Zillah to possess meekness, patience, and en- 
during gentleness, united to menial firmness ; 
I desire for her qualities that have more worth 
than splendor, and which bear resemblance to 
those of him who did not say, learn of me, 
for I am great, and magnificent, and power, 
ful, but *<leam of me, for I am meek and 
lowly,** whose life was truth, and whose fol- 
lowers must not deceive.** 

These <« Chronicles'* are written, as vm have 
said, for the young, but what age is there, which 
might not reap advantage from the perusal of 
a passage such as this ? The honest Quaker, 
here speaks forth the words of truth and sober- 
nesa, and .happy should we be, if all the ezer- 
tiona whicji are made in these times, for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge were imbued 
with such a spirit as our authoress has put into 
the nouth of this father, in providing for the 
instruction of his child. There is a charming 
atory too of an Irish giri, Millicent O'Brien, 
that will remind our rettders of the aame fair 
writer's admirable * Sketches of Irish character.* 
Once more do we cordially recommend the 
diligent perusal of so excellent a book, and in an 
especial manner to all our fisur young readers. 



T%e Doom of DevorgoU; a Melo-Drama. — 
Auckindrane, or, the Ayrshire Tragedy, — 
By Sh- Walter Scott, Bart-— Edinbui^ 
Cadell and Company; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Upon dipping into the first of these pieces with 
that avidity, which the possession of *< Sir Wal- 
ter's newest** is always sure to excite, we speedily 
found ourselves stranded ; we were not quite 
prepared for so shallow a plunge; and our 
nerves encountered a shock reactive in propor- 
tion, and from which, sooth to say, we have 
scarcely yet recovered. The immediate con- 
sequence was, that our ideas took a new turn ; 
from the anticipated admiration of the drama- 
tic talent of the author of Marmion, for which 
we were most liberally prepared, we droj^d 
into a train of reflection by no means compli- 
mentary to the writer of Devorgoil. In plain 
parianoe, we do not like the Doom of Devor- 
ral ; nor can we persuade ourselves that Sir 
Walter could possibly have any motive, save 
one, for the publication of so imworthy a pro- 
duction. But even the candid avowal of his 
intention to continue <* to strike the iron while 
hot,** whidi we remember he made in one of 
has mhem not a hundred years ago, will hardly 
ji Mtafy the putting off such paltry manufiicture 
wpon the public : t^ sweepings of hb study, 
the minmaging and refuse of his portfolio. — 
Immediate^ Mhind the title-page, when the 
reader has possessed himself of the book, he 
will see*that Sir Walter deigns to cry him 
nercy. But it is superfluous to inform us that 
Devoi^oil was written <* long since,** — that it 
is misnamed a Melo-drama, that << an Extra- 
vaganza** were its more fittii^ title. The 
author confeseae indeed freely to the misma- 



togeth4i- with " other faults;** but where was 
the necessity of sending forth to the world a 
production so confessedly faulty ? It was not 
for fame, for barren reputation, surely. 

But such as it is, it becomes our duty to give 
somtf-account of it to our readers, and we shall 
endeavour to acquit ourselves with a becoming 
brevity, 

Oswald of Devorffoil, a proud and poor ba- 
ron of Galloway, is labouring under the pres- 
sure of decayed circumstances, which is sup- 
posed to be owinf to the doom which impends 
over his house. His daughter Flora is courted 
by two suitors, both without the baron's pri- 
vacy ; one of them, Leonard Dacre, the lady*s 
favorite, turns out in the end to be the heir of the 
house of Arlionby, the ruin of which, by the 
grandsire of Oswald, had brought down the 
doom; the other suitor is a conceited silly ass, a 
learned clerk and preacher « under favour,** — 
one Master Melchisedek Gullcrammer, who 
thus soliloquiseth on his first appearance on the 
scene: — 

Gwi/ ci i uu w w ar— Right comely is tlif garb, MelchL 
•edek; 
As well beseemeth one. whom good Saint Mango, 
(m ot our liina and ualVersity, 
iced with Ucenoe both to teach and prescb— 



The patron of our lan^ and ualVersity, 
Hath craced with Ucenoe both to teach 
Who dare opine thoa hither plod'st on foot 



Trim sits thy cloiUc, unruffled is thy band^ 
And not a spedc upon tltine outward man. 
Bewrays the labours of thy weary sola 
[Touches hit »hoe, and . 



Quaint ^ 



tmUet compiaceiUls. 
that jest and pleasant I— Now will I 



her father, hanghty 



Approach and haU the dwellers of this fort ; 

But specially sweet Flora DeTorgoil, 

Ere her proud sire return. He loves me not, 

Mocketh my lineage, flouts at mine adrancement— 

Soar as the Aruit ue crab-tree furnishes. 

And hard as is the cudgel it supplies ; 

But Flora— she's a lily on the take. 

And I most reach her though I risk a duddng. 

This blockhead with his quaintness and af- 
fectation, is thrust upon us beyond all reason- 
able endurance, the author, no doubt, intending 
him to ha the vehicle of much goodly humour, 
— par exempie 

GvBcrammer She respects 

Dttruford—Bnt not so doth hei 

Oswald. 
Bethink thee he's a baron-^.^ 

OuBeratmmer.^Aad a4>are onej 
Construe me that, old man !— Tm crofts of Muckle. 

whame — 
Destined for mine so soon as heaven and earth 
Have shared my uncle's soul and bones between them — 
The crofts of Mudilewhame, old man. which nourish 
Three scores of sheep, three cows, with each her foL 

lower, 
A female paUk«y ek»— I will be candid, 
She is of tnat meek tribe whom, in deriiSon, 
Our wealthy soutiiem neighboursnickname donkeys — 
Durward—She hath her follower too,— when tnou 

art there. 
OuOcrammer—l say to thee, these crofts of Mac 

klewhame. 
In (he mere tithing of their stock and produce. 
Outvie whatever patch of land remains 
To this old ruggea castle and its owner. 
Well, therefore, may Melchisedek Gullcrammer, 
Younger of Mucklewhame— for such I write me — 
Master of Arts, by grace of good Saint Andrew, 
Preacher, in brief^ expectance of a kirk, 
Endow'd with ten score Scottish oonnds per annum. 
Being eight pounds seventeen eight in sterling coin — 
Weir then. I say. may this Mel<ffiedek, 
Thus highly graced by fortune— and by nature 
E'en gifted as thou seest^-aspire to woo 
The daughter of the beggar'd DevorgoiL 

The reader may think he has had quite 
enough of thb vein ; but in extent it is rich to 
luxuriance — to satiety, and we feel ourselves be- 
ginning togrow sick of it. Right pleased are we, 
therefore, to hear at length nx>m Kathleen, a 
gay giddy girl, a poor cousin of Flora*8, that 
she has 

** a plan to scare poor paltry OaUcrsnun«r 

Out of his paltry wits." 

Great promise b made, and special manceaT- 



ring is practised to bring this rare plan about ; 
but unfortunately it turns out to be as poor, 
and abortive a game of mummery as we ever 
remember to have been treated withal. Gull- 
crammer gets a lodging in the haunted chamber, 
and Kathleen and her lover. Blackthorn, come 
in as maskers-rCockledemoy and Owlspieg-ie — 
to scare the poor wight " out of his wits." We 
give the passage at some length as a preciou.** spe- 
cimen of pure nonsense, of whidi that Sir Walter 
should be guilty at any period, however juve- 
nile, of hb literary life, must give us marvel ; 
but still more must we express our surprise at 
its present publication ; in good truth we grucTge 
it the space it occupies : — 
Duet without, between OwUpiegle and Cockledemojf. 
Owlspiegte—C<Kk\edemoj ! 

My boy, my boy 

CodUMnney— Here, lather, here. 
Owltpiegle — Now the pole-star's red and burn 
Andtiie witch's spindle turning. 
Appear, appear. 



OuOerammer (who hat aatainraited hinuelf, and listened 

with great terror to the Duetj 
I have heard of the devil's dam before. 
But never of his child. Now. Heaven deliver me f 
The Papists have the better of us there,— 
They have their Latin prayers, cut and dried. 
And pat for such ocoanon— I can think 
On nought but the vernacular. 

OwUpi^le — Cockledemoy ! 

My boy, my boy, 

We'll sport us 
Codcledeme y Our gambols play. 
Like elve and fay; 
OwUpiegU—And. domineer. 



I here- 



Laus^, frolic, and frisk, till the morning appear. 
Cockledemoy — Lift latch — open clasp — 

Shoot bolt — and buntha^p! 
C7%tf door open* with moleitoe. Enter Blackthorn^ ae 
OwUpeifie, fantatticaUy dressed as a Spanish Barher, 
taU, tAin, emaciated^ tmd ghostk/x Flora, as Cockle- 
demog, attends a* his Pa^e, All' their manners, tim^s^ 
and motions, are fcmtasttc, as those ofrobHns. Tfirv 
make two or three times tM circuit of the room, irith- 
out seeming to see GuUcrammer, They then resume 
their Chant, or Recitative. 

OwlqtiegU — Cockledemoy I 

My boy, my boy. 
What wUtthou do that will give thee joy ? 
Wilt thou ride on the midnight owl ? 
Coekledemm — No ; for the weather is stormy and foul. 
Owlspiegle — Cockledemoy I 

My boy, my boy. 
What wilt thou do that can give thee joy ? 
With a needle for a sword, and a thimble for a hat. 
Wilt thou fight a traverse with a castle rat ? 
Cockledemoy — Oh, no! she has daws, and I like not 
that. 
Gullcrammer^ .1 see the devil is a doating father. 
And snoils his children— 'tis the surest way 
To make cursed imps of them. They see me not — 
What will they think on next P It must be own'd. 
They have a dainty choice of occupations. 
Owlspiegle — Cockledemoy ! 

Mybfiy, my boy. 
What shall we ao that can give thee Joy ? 
Shall we go seek for a cuckoo's nest r 
Cockledemoy^Thet'Bhest, that's best I 
JBMA~. About, about. 
Like an elvish scout 
The Cuckoo's a gull, and we'll soon find him ont 
ZThey seartA the room with mops and mows. At length 



Cockledemoy Jumps upon ^0 



GuUerammer raises 

-■ -■ - Cor. 

skiju 



himself half iq>, supporting himself by his hands. Cor. 
kledemoy doesthesame, and grins athim, then 
from the bed, and rums to Owlspiegle, 
Cockled e mo y I've foond the nest, 
An^in it a guest. 
With a sable doak aJl a taffsla vest; 
He mast be wash'd, andtrimm'd and drest. 
To please the eyes he loves the best 
Owlspiegle— Th9,V9 best, that's best 
Both— He must be shaved, and trlmm'd and dress'd 

To please the eyes hooves the best 
ZThey arrange shaving things on the table, andsingas 

they prepare them. 
Beth— Know that all of the hombog, the bite, and the 
bus. 
Of the make-believe world, becomes forfeit to us. 
Oudmiegle (Aarpenistg his raKor.) 
The sword this is made of was lost in a fray 
By a fop, who first bullied and tlien ran away ; 
And the strap from the hide of a lame raoer, sold 
By Lord Match, to his friend, for some hundreds in 
gold. 
BotK-Vmr all of the humbug, the bite and the buz. 
Of the make-believe world, becomes forfeit to us. 
Cockledemoy (placing the napkin.) 
And this cambric napldn, ao white and so fair. 
At an usurer's faneral I stole fr^Na the hsir. 
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IDropi Hmethingfnm a vial, om going tomaketutU. 
ThUdewdrop I cnu^ht from one eye of his mother, 
'Whiiii wept while she ogled the parson with t'other. 
BoOh—Yor Bll of the humhuf^, the bite, and the bus. 

Of the make-believe world, becomes forfeit to «». 
Owttpiegle (arranging the lather and basin, ; 
Ht •oap.ball is of the mild alkali made. 
Which the soft dedicator employs in his trade. 
And it froths with the pith of a promise, that's sworn 
By a lover at nifht, ana forgot on the mom. 
JBMA — For all of the humbug, the bite and the buz, 
O f the make-believe world, becomes forfeit to us. 
Halloo, halloo. 
The blackcock crew. 
Thrice shriek 'd hath the owl, thrice croak 'd hath 

the raven. 
Here, ho! Master Oollcrammer, rise and be 
shaven ! 
Positively we will go no farther with this 
foolery — though possibly the author might say 
the best was yet to come — the actual shaving, 
and the trimming — with recitative and chorus, 
to the great encouragement and delight of 
Master Gullcramroer. The worst of it is, 
that this shaving affair b purely an episode, 
without any pretension to tbrward the catas- 
trophe. This latter occurrence, our readers 
must be informed, b entirely owing to the in. 
terference of a ghost, who discovers to the 
poor baron a heap of treasure, and after tan- 
talbing and tempting him in vain for a consi- 
derable period, at last vanbhes in a clap of 
thunder! 

Few passages of any value for selection, 
occur to us even after an attentive perusal; 
perhaps the following, though destitute of any 
originality of conception, may be among the 
^t in the piece : — 

Eleanor— A misphiced matdi hath that deep curse in't. 
That can embitter eVn the purest streams 
Of true affection. Thou hast seen me seek, 
With the strict caution early habita tauirht me. 
To match our wants and meann — hast seen thy father. 
With aristocracy's high brow of scorn. 
Spurn at economy, the cottage virtue. 
As best befitting her whose rires were peasants : 
Nor can I« when I see my lineage scom'd. 
Always conceal in what contempt I hold 
The fancied claims of rank he clings to fondly. 

And thb : 

OmooM— Saall men beg — >- 

Durward — Y«8 — I can make it good by proof. Your 
soldier 
Begs for a leaf of laurel, and a line 
In the gazette.* He brandishes his sword 
To bark his sn t, and is a sturdy beggar — 
The courtier bc^ a ribband or a star. 
And, Uke our gentler mumpers, is provided 
Wltn ffdse certificates of health and fortune 
Lost In the public service. For your lover. 
Who begs a sigh, a smile, a lock of hair, 
A boskin-point, he maunds upon the pad. 
With the true cant of pure mendicitv, 
« The smallest trifle to relieve a Christian, 

And if it Uke your ladyaWp?' 

r/n a begging tone. 
Kaileen (apart.) 
This is a canning knave, and feeds Uie humour 
Of my aant> husband, for I must not say 
Mine hononrd uncle. I will try a ^itiesnon. 
Tour man of merit though, who serves the iwnmion. 
weakh. 

Nor asks for a requital ? 

X,To Durumrd. 

DuTward. Is a dumb i)eggar. 

And let's his actions lipeak like signs for him, 
Challenging double guerdon.^ Now, I'M »how 
How your true beggar has the fair advantage 
O'er all the tribes of cloak 'd mendicity. 
I have told over to vou— T1k» soldier's laurel. 
The statesman's ril>band, and the lady's favour. 
Once won and gain'd, ar^viot held worth a farthing 
By such aslongrat, loudest, canted for them ; 
%Vhereas, your charitable halfpenny. 
Which is the scope of « true beggar's suit. 
Is worth two farthings, and, in tunes of plenty. 
Will buy a crust of bread. 

Of Auchindrane we entertain a much higher 
opinion ; and indeed were it not for the bad 

« We roav be permitted to observe hero, f«r the sne 
rial information of one of our learned cotemporarfps, 
that there is inrclv no anachronism in the mention of 
m Gazette in thi** place. The acHou of Devorguil pasHcs 
In the early part of the IBth century — full thirty yearw 
after the sanguinary can»er of Clavense. Tliia onr 
learned friend might have gleaned from one of his own 
axtracta. 



company in which we find it, in^uxta-position 
with such an abortive effort as Devorgoil, we 
might, perhaps, be tempted to pronoi « e it a 
very beautiful dramatic poem, and worthy of 
the tadent of Sir Walter ScotL Had we read 
it first, we should have discovered in it, most 
probably, redeeming beauties enough to buoy 
up its unfortunate brother ; but as it is, it am- 
ply reconciles us to the whole volume ; it not 
only establishes in our mind its own merits, 
but wipes out much of its neighbour's imper- 
fections. So much for the general impression. 
The facts upon which the <* Ayrshire Tra- 
gedy*' b founded, are preserved in the Scottish 
Criminal Record ; they are to be publbhed in 
full detail in the next fasciculus of Pitcaim's 
work ; but we have them meantime here, in 
the preface to Auchindrane, related in that 
elegant style of narrative for which the author 
of Waverley b so justly celebrated. The plot 
of the tragedy turns upon the conscious guilt, 
and murderous cruelty of John Mure, of 
Auchindrane. He, his son, and Quentin 
Blane, are the principal characters. Quentin 
is the only exbting witness who has it in his 
power to convict Auchindrane of being chief 
accessary to the murder of the Earl of Cassi- 
Ib ; and the unhappy youth seems to be the 
destined child of mudfortune. He b thrown 
by hb unlucky fete into the hands of Auchin- 
drane, and falls a victim to the demon of guilty 
suspicion. The description of Quentin Jolane 
is thus briefly given by the author. « He is 
a mild, gentle, and rather feeble character, 
liable to be influenced by any person of stronger 
mind, who will take the trouble to direct him. 
He b somewhat of a nervous temperament, 
varying from sadness to gaiety, according to 
the impulse of the moment ; an amiable hypo 
chondriac" Hildebrand, his companion, b a 
stout old Englbhman — an ex-seigeant major. 
The events of the tragedy are supposed to oc- 
cur in the early part of the reign of James the 
First of England; in fuct, Auchindrane and 
hb son were executed in the year 1611. With 
these few short preliminary and essential no- 
tices, we are prepared to read the following 
passages, ttiken fix>m the piece without much 
selection. 

Quentin— My thoughts arc wellaigh desperate. But 
I purpose 
Return to my stem patron—there to tell him 
That wars, and wiiids, and waves, have crosa'd his 

pleasure. 
And cast me on the shore from vdianoe be banidi'd 

me. 
Then l«t him do his will, and destine for me 
A dungeon or a grave. 

Sergeant— Now, by the rood, thon urt a simple fool ! 
I can do better for thee. Mark me, Quentin. 
I took my license from the noble regiment. 
Partly that I was worn with age and wanare. 
Partly that an estate of yeomanry. 
Of no great purchase, but enough to live on. 
Has caBed me owner since a kinsman's death. 
It li«s in merry Yorkshire, where the wealth 
Of fold and furrow, proper to Old England. 
Stretches by streams which walk no sluggish pace. 
But dance as light as yours. Now, good friend Quentin, 
This copyhold can keep two quiet inmates. 
And I am childless. Wilt thou be my son f 

Quentin— "StLj, yon can onlyjeet, my worthy friend! 
What claim have 1 to be a burden to yon ? 

Sergeant— The claim of him that wants, and is in 
danger. 
On him that has, and can afford protection : 
Thou woiUdst not fear a foeman in my cott^e. 
Where a stout mastiff si umber 'd on the hea^Oi, 
And this good halbert hung above the chimney ? 
j But comc~-I have it — thou shalt earn thy brrad 
' Duly, and honourably and usefully. 
Our village schoohnaster hath left the parish, 
FofHOok tne ancient schoolhouse, with its yew-trees, 
Tliatlurk'd beside a chnrch two centuries older. 
So long devotion took the lead of knowledge ; 
And since his little flock are shepherdleea, 
'Tis thou shalt be promoted in his room ; 
And rather than toou wantest scholars, man. 



Myself will enter pupil. Better late. 

Our proverb says, than never to do well. 

And look you, on the holidays, I'd t^ll 

To all the wondering boors and gaping diildren. 

Strange tales of what the regiment did in Flanders, 

And thou shooldst say amen, and be my warrant. 

That I speak tmth to them. 

Qfien^n-.. Would I might take thy offer ! But, alas I 
Thon art the hermit wh«> compell'd a pilgrim. 
In name of Heaven and heavenly charity. 
To share his roof and meal, but found too lata 
That he had drawn a curse on him and his. 
By sheltering a wretch foredoom 'd of Heaven I 

SergeatU^Thoa talk'»t in riddles to me. 

Quentin. If I do, 

'TIS that I am a riddle to myself. 
Thou know'st I am by nature bom a friend 
To glee and merriment ; can make wild verses ; 
The Jest or laugh has never stopped with me. 
When once twas set a rolling. 

Sergeant. I have known thee 

A blithe companion still, and wonder now 
Thou should'st become thus crest-fellen. 

Quentin — Does the lark sing her descant when tb« 
falcon 
Seizes the blue vault with bolder wing Uian hers, 
And meditates a stoop f The mirth thou'stnoted 
Was all deception, ftaud — Hated enough 
For other causes, I did veil my feelings 
Beneath the mask of mJrthi* laiugh'd, sung*, and 

caroU'd 
To gain some interest in my comrades* bosoms. 
Although mine own was bursting. 

Sergeant Thour't a hypocrite 

Of a new order. 

Quentin — But harmless as the innoxious snake. 
Which bears the adder's form, lurks in his haunts. 
Yet neither hath his fang-teeth nor his poison. 
Look rou, kind Hildebrand, I would seem merry. 
Lest other men should, tiring of my sadness. 
Expel me from them, as the hunted wether 
Is driven from the flock. 

Serreant^^Fnith, thou hast borne it bravely out. 
Had I been asked to name the merriest fellow 
Of all our muster-roll — that man wert thou. 

Quentin — Seest thon, my friend, yon brook danem 
down the valley. 
And sing blithe carols over broken rock 
And tinv waterfall, kissing each shrub 
And ee<^ gay flower it nurses in its passage ; 
Where think'st thou Is its source, the bonny brook? 
It flows from forth a cavern, black and gloomy. 
Sullen and sunless, like this heart of mine, 
Which others see in a false glare of gaiety. 
Which I have laid before you in its sadness. 

We note en passant, the following splendid 
simile spoken by old Auchindrane : — 

Auchindrane — What can man speak that I would 
shrink to hear. 
And where the danger I would deign to shnn f 

CAeriMiL 
What should appal a man inured to perils. 
Like the bold ciunbcr on the crags of AUtm ? 
Winds whistle past him, billows rage below. 
I'he se».fowl sweep around, with shriek and dang. 
One single slip, one unadvised par». 
One qualm or giddinesv — and peace be with him t 
But he whose grasp is sure, whose step is firm. 
Whose brain is constant — ^he makes one prooa ro^ 
llie means to scale anotiier, till he stand 
Triumphant on the peak. 

And here another : — 

Gijffbrd—1 saw your gauntlet lie before the Kennedys, 
Who look'd on it as men do on an adder, 
longing to crush, and yet afraid to grasp il 
Not an eye sparkled : not a foot advanced ; 
No arm was stretch'd to lift the fatal symboL 

In the interview (in act the second,) of 
Auchindrane with his wicked son, the latter 
says: — 

PAtftp— Father, what we call great. Is often ruin'd 
By means so ludicrously disproportion 'd, 
Tney make me think upon the gunner's linstock. 
Which, Yielding forth a light about the size 
And semblance of the glowworm, yet ^plied 
To powder, blew a palace into atoms. 
Sent a yonng King— a young Queen's mate at least— 
Into the air, as high as e'er flew night-hawk. 
And made such wQd work in the realm of Scotland, 
As they can tell who heard, — and you were on« 
Who saw. perhaps, the night-flight which began It. 

Auchindrtme— If thou hast nought to speak but dmiw 
ken folly. 
I cannot listen longer. 

PhUip—l will speak brief and sudden.— Tliere is oms 
Whose tongue to us has the same perilous force 
Which Bothwell's powder had to Kirk of Field; 
One whose least tones, and those but peasant ac« 



« Who is not inunediately reminded of Jobnaon's 
pathetic a<xount of the miserable state of his ledings 
at an early period of his yfe : ** Ah, ^ I waa niad, 
and violent } it was bitterness which they mistook f<ir 
frolic." &c. Sir Walter Scott has quoted this very pas. 
sage noun Boswell, as descriptive of Swift'^ feelinga at 
aAmUar period.^9«e his LUe of Swift. ^ 
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Could rend the roof from off oor father** castle, 
Lerel its talleHt tum>t with it** ba-ne ; 
And he that doth possess this wondrous power 
Sleeps this same night not five miles distant from xu. 

In the third act the unfortunate Quentin 
Bhine is confronted on the sea shore, at dead 
of night, hy Auchindraoe and his son, who are 
intent on murdering him. 

I wert my vassal, bom upon my 



i by my bounty— It conrem'd me highly. 

Thou know^^ it did— "ind yet airainst my ehai^ 
Again I find thy worthlt^wness in Scotland. 

dMeM#M>— Alas, the wealthy and the powerfol know not 
How very dear to those who hare least share in*t. 
Is that sweet word of rountry ! The poor exile 
Feeh, in earh action of the viiried day. 
His doom of banishment The very lur 
Cools not his brow as in his native Land ; 
The scene is strange, the food is loathly t» him : 
The language, nay, the music jars his ear. 
Why shoala I. guiltless of the slightest crime, 
Sofwr a pitnialimeat which, sparing life, 
Deprivee that life <»f all which men hold dear? 

Autkindrmme—lleBT ye the serf I bred, begin to reckon 
^iM>u his rights and pleasures I Who am I— 
Thou altlect who am I, whose will thou thwartest f 
PkUip— 'Well spoke my pious sire. There goea re. 
morse? 
Let once thy prsckras pride take fire, and then, 
Macl^ellan, you and I may have small trouble. 
Qmentm—YouT words are deadly, and your power 
reststletis; 
I'm in your hands— but, surely, less than life 
May give you the security you seek. 
Without commission of a mortal crime. 
JnekimtiraMe—VfYio is*t would deign to think upon 
thy life ? 
I but require of thee to speed to Ireland, 
Where niou may*8t sqioum for some litle space. 
Having due means of living dealt out to thee. 
And, when it suits the changes of the times, 
Permisaion to return. 

QuenUn — Noble my Lord, 
I am too weak to combat with your pleasure ; 
Yet, O, for mercy's sake, and for the sake 
Of that dear land which is our common mother. 
Let me not part in darkness from my country ! 
Pass but an liour or two, and every cape, 
Hradland, and bay, shall gleam with new-born light. 
And ril take boat as gaily as the bird 
lliat soars to meet the morning. 
<«rant me but this— to show no darker thoughts 
Are on your heart than those your speech expresses I 

PfnHp^—A modest favour, friend, i«t this you ask I 
Are we to pace the beach like waterman. 
Waiting your wondiip's pleasure to take boat ? 
No, by ray faith ! you go upon the instant 
The boat lies ready, and the ship receives you 
Near to the point of Tnmberry. — Come, we wait yon ; 
B«tir you ! 

Quentin — I obey.— Then farewell, Scotland, 
And Heaven forgive my sins, and grant that mercy, 
^^lilcfa mortal man deserves not ! 

Aurhindrane (tpt'okn aMde to his ton) — What sigrnal 
Shall let me know 'tis done y 

pJU2^p_When the light is quench 'd, 
Yoiir fears for Quentin Blane are at an end. — 
( Tb QuerUin) — Come, comrade, come, we must begin 

our voyage. 
Qwmtin — But when, O when to end it ! 
[We gon nff reittrttmUu vith Philip and MacLeUand. 
Auekimdrane utandt looking after them. The Moon 
^ervmeforerdoudedj and the Stttge dark, Auchtndrane^ 
•rAo hat g<ixed fixeahf and eagerw after th(»»e who hare 
lefilhe Stage, beromet anintatedl andtpeakt.^ 
AueAindrane— It i» no fallacy !— The night is dark, 
Tlie moon ban sunk before the deepening clouds; 
I cannot on the murky beach distinguish 
The shallop from the rocks which lie beside it ; 
I raonut sec tall Philip's floating plume, 
Nor trace the sullen brow of Niel MacLellan ; 
Yet still that caitiff's visage is before me, 
With chattering teeth, mazed kmk, and bristling hair. 
As he stood here this moment!— Have I chaiigea 
My human eyes for those of some night pniwlpr, 
Hie wolf's, the tiger.cat*s. or the hoarse bird's 
That q»ies its prey at midnight ? I can see him— 
Yes. I can see him, seeing no one el»ie,— 
And well it is I do so. In his absence, 
SCrange thoughts of pity mingled with my purpose. 
And moved remorse within me — But they vanl^'d 
Whene'er he stood a living man before me j 
Then my antipathy awaked within me. 
Seeing its object close within my reach. 
Till I could scarce forbear him.— How they linger ! 
The boat's not yet to sea!— I ask myself, 
Wlwt has the poor wretch doue to wake my hatred— 
Docile, obedient, and in suffierence patient ? — 
As well demand what evil has the hare 
Dooe to-the hound that courses her in sport 
Instinct Infallible supplies the reason — 
And that roust pleao my cause— llie vision's gonof 
Their boat noW walks Uie waves ; a single gleam. 
Now seen nf»w lost, is all that marks her course j 
That soon shall vanish too — then all i» over! 
WooU it were o'er, for in this moment lies 



The agony of ages !— Now, 'tis gone — 
And all is acted !— no— she brsasts a^pin 
The ooposing wave, and bears the tiny sparkle 
Upon her cre»*t — (A faint cry heard at from 

Ha! there was fatal evidence. 
All's over now, indeed !— llie liffht is quench'd- 
And Quentin, source of all my fear, exists not— 
The morning tide shall sweep his i-orse to sea. 
And hide all memory of this stem night's work. 

Our last extract deals in the supernatural, 

and will be read, we doubt not, with intense 

interest. 

A urhindrame— Thf words 
Are full of comfort, but thine eye ana look 
Have in this palid gloom a ghastiinens. 
Which contradicts the tidings of thy tongue. 

Philip — Hear ine, old man— There fr a heaven above us, 
As you have heard old Knox and Wishart preach. 
Tbmumh little to your boot The dreaded witness 
Is slain, and silent But bis misus(>d body 
Comes right ashore, as if to cry for vengeance ; 
It rides the waters like a living thing, 
C^rect, as if he trode the waves which bare him. 

iftM^Wrvute- Thou speakest frenzy, when sense is 
most required. 

PA«/i0— Hear mc , 
With all the coolness of a practised hunter 



^ear me yet morel— I say I did the deed 



When dealing with a stag. I struck him overboard. 
And with MacLellan's afd I held bis head 
Under the waters, while the ranger tied 
The weights we had provided to nis feet 
We cast nim loose when life and body parted. 
And bid him speed for Ireland. But even then. 
As in defiance of the words we spoke. 
The body rose upright behind our stem. 
One hall in ocean, and one half in air. 
And tided after as in chase of us. 
Atichindrane— It was enchantment I Did you strike 
at it ? 

Philip—Once and again. But blows avail'd no more 
Than on a wreath of smoke, where they may break 
The column for a moment, which unites 
And is entire again. Thus the dead body 
Sunk down before my oar, but rose unharm'd. 
And dogg'd us closer still, as in defiance. 

Atichtndrane—*Twa» Hell's own work ! 

PA*/^pL— MacLellan then grew restive 
And desperate in his fear, blasphemed aloud. 
Cursing us both as authors of his ruin. 
Myself was wellnigh frantic while pursued 
By this dead shape, upon whose ghastly features 
The changeful moonbeam spread a grisly light ; 
And, baited thus, I took tiie nearest way 
To insure his silence, and to quell his noise ; 
I used my dagger, and I flung him overboard. 
And half expected his dead carcass also 
Would join the chase, but he sunk down at once. 
Aiwhindrane — He had enough of mortal sin about him. 
To sink an argosy. 

Pleased as we are with the merits of Auch- 
indrane, we should feel a superior gratidcation, 
we fancy, in seeing it actually brought before 
us on the stage. We can see no objection to 
its being performed, — not indeed as « a tragedy" 
in the legitimate and orthodox application of 
that term, for as it stands at present arranged 
in three long acts, it would require certain 
manipulations and divisions — ^but as a higher 
order of melo-drama. Of its eventual success 
under judicious management, we should feel 
inclined to augur most favourably. In con- 
clusion, we shall express a hope that Sir Wal- 
ter will not stop here; he has now amply 
proved that, in conjunction with his other splen- 
did endowments, he possesses the materiel of a 
great and successful dramaUc writer ; and we 
gladly hail the period when he may add yet 
another wreath to his numerous laurels. 



Denrentwater i a Tale of 1715. In 2 vols. 
London, William Kidd. 

The field of historical romance, though it has 
been, in a great measure, engrossed by the splen- 
did productions of one gifted Scotsman, still 
contains so many valuable treasures, that we 
witness Mith delight the appearance in it of any 
new and worthy labourers. Here we have 
one before us, of great talent and infinite good 
sense, who, to a clear view and mastery over 
his world of fancy and romance, adds the rare 
merit of understanding the history of the pe- 
riod of which he writes. Uis woric possesses 



interest, too, of another sort : it illustrates th« 
state of manners and character in a distant 
and most interesting district of Kngland, 
which, though affording many lively picturoi 
of the varieties of human conduct, temper, 
and principles, seems hitherto, stnmgety 
enough, to have wanted a chronicler. 

A better spot than Northumberland could 
not have been chosen, to illustrate the disinte- 
rested gallantry and devotion which the old 
and reu Jacobites of England, shewed to the 
infatuated Stuarts, in the rising of 1715. — 
The family of the Ratcliffes, whose name sub- 
sequently changed to the more princely title — 
« Derwentwater,** — continues to this day en- 
deared to the men of Northumberiand by many 
fresh remembrances of familiar kindness — wers 
conspicuous for their persoiud attachment to 
that race, and for their rash contempt of dan- 
ger in the cause. Every one at aU acquainted 
with the circumstances of the first rebellion, will 
know the game which the last unfortunate Earl 
played so rashly, and accounted for so fearfully. 
His fate affords abundant elements for a good 
novel, though there were few obtrusive or pro- 
minent features m his own gentle and amiablt 
character. 

We do not like to anal3r8e two volumes in m 
single paragraph ; and therefore shall not at- 
tempt a sketch of the busy plot, but refer to 
the book itself, in which our readers will find 
many stirring details of individual adventure* 
mingled and identified with a striking sketch 
of the great public occurrences to which we 
have alluded. And by the way, on this same 
historical sketch we would say a few words. — 
Of late years it has been much the fashion in 
writing of the great controversy of this p^. 
riod, to decry what may well be called the 
cause of popular principles, to vilify and 
abuse the Whigs, as the Hanoverian or Con- 
stitutional party were then called ; and with 
extraordinary zeal for a vanquished cause, to 
trumpet forth the devotion of the Jacobites, 
their personal gallantry, disinterested valouv, 
unspeakable constancy, faith, and honour. — 
Now we could never much approve this. We 
could never appreciate the feeling that would 
raise to the stars men remarkable only for 
misguided, albeit disinterested, devotion to an 
arbitrary government, and would visit with 
ridicule and opprobrium, the memory of those 
to whose " devotion** for a rational govern- 
ment, we owe all the blessings of a free con- 
stitution. The manliness with which thie 
historical question is treated in these pages^ 
demands our unqualified praise. The an&or 
does not tax his faith and dexterity to make 
the worse appear the better cause ; yet he ex-> 
cites zeal and active sympathy for ike untimely 
fate of his hero, and other adherents of that 
bad cause, by speaking i^wajrs with fiiimese 
and indulgence, and neither calling in the aid 
of seducing pathos, or diseased sentiment.—* 
In an honest and truly moral strain of feelingt 
he deplores their miserable destiny, whilst he 
censures their misjudged zeaL 

What follows will bear us out, to the fuU» 
in what we have said : it is penned with ** a 
learned spirit of observation," and follows the 
account of Derwentwater's execution, which 
we think also worthy of an extract ; it is most 
affecting, but its chief praiseworthinese con- 
sists in a close and scrupulous adherence to 
historical accuracy ; this, in a work of fiction^ 
where exaggeration is but too prevalent, can- 
not be sufbciently commended l 
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'< It was on a stem and biting morning, to- 
wards the end of February, that a kMe erec- 
tion, of ominous form and character, saluting 
the newly awoken eye of day, informed the 
inhabitants of Tower Hill, that another catas- 



time still clung to thousands, and that he was quashed ? The prepared and watchfiil posii- 
connected, in some sort, by the ties of consan- tion of the party in power, and the absence of 
guinity to those for whose sake he died. They means and combination in that of their ene- 
cannot, at the same time, refuse to admire the mies, are reasons which lay on the surfitce. — 
generous spirit of devotion which could peril We must, however, go a little deeper fairly io 



t/ophe was about to be added to the long list; life, hopes, and princely fortune, in a cause ^ discover why the Jacobits, avowedly su nume- 



of those their vicinage had witnessed in time 
past. When the sun had gained the utmost 
Ikeight the sullen season would allow, the area 
of that gentle elevation began to give still 
more active signs of the approaching tragedy. 
Large parties of guards, both horse and foot, 
then encircled the sickening structure just men- 
tioned, which the prescient reader need not be 
told was the scaffold; and a dense, serried 
crowd, filling up the vacant space around, ap- 
peared to await what was to come, in sflent 
and serious intimidation. 

** A covered passage conununicated between 
the stage of immolation and a laive building, 
known as the Transport Office, within which 
was an apartment invested in funeral black, 
and appropriated to the last preparations of the 
sad suffsrers. Here they received the blessings 
and adieus of their tearful friends, and here 
Frederick Silbume took his earthly farewell of 
the Lord of Dilstow. 

*< Thence this nobleman was the first con- 
ducted forth — selected to enjoy an unenviable 
priority of fate. His bearing,', at the trying 
moment when quitting the shielded gallery, he 
stepped upon the elevated platform, and stood 
exposed to the eager gaze of the undulating 
multitude, was manly and composed — to a de- 
gree scarcely expected in one so young. It was 
the more noted, as exhibited by a character not 
hitherto supposed to be strong. The quiet 
collectedness with which he examined the block, 
and desired the executioner to chip off a pro- 
jection thereon, that might have offended his 
neck, was an additional proof of the steady 
rei$ignation with which he looked upon the 
appalling paraphernalia of the occasion. 

« Having obtained permission of the sheriffs, 
who were, of course, in attendance, the earl 
advanced to the rails of the scaffold, and read, 
from a paper, a short speech. Therein he apo- 
logised to his party for having condescended to 
plead 'guilty,* in another pUce; avowed an 
attachment to King James — cherished even 
from infancy ; declared his strong faith in the 
doctrines of ihe Roman Catholic Church; and 
concluded by sayint?, that, « if it had pleased 
him who now reigned, to have spared his life, 
be would have thought it hb duty never more 
to have taken arms against him.** This done, 
nothing remained to delay the final consum- 
mation. Before laying his head upon the block, 
he spoke a few words of instruction to the hor- 
rid functionary by his side. The third time I 
cry < Sweet Jesus !* said he to biro, * then 
strike, and do what is most convenient for yon.' 
He then betook himself to earnest prayer. — 
• Sweet Jesus!* he cried, in a low inward 
voice, * receive my spirit ! Sweet Jesus ! be 

merciful unto me ! Sweet Jesus!* he spoke 

no more ; the axe at that moment fell, and a 
single blow severed the head from its nuivering 
trunk. We draw a veil over what followed. 

•« Thus perished the ill-fated Earl of Der- 
wentwater, avictnn to an overwrought and mis- 
jndjring notion of loyalty to an expatriated 
master. If the matured convictions of the 
present day should lead any to sneer at the 
enthusiastic folly that led to such a deplorable 
result, let them bear in mind, that he lived in 
an age when the obsolete prejudices of an <^er 



which, even if triumphant, had, in a wordly^rous, did not moke a better head, even at the 
sense, no reward for him. There might in-, first; or why they failed to fiock around that 
deed, be the empty applause of his party ; or > which was made. 8omo explanation may be 
the more valuable conscioutmess of having rea- { found in the undefined dread of popery indus- 
lized his own ideas of duty ; but neither of j triously diffused, but more, in the settled state 
those can furnish that interested motive so of society. Men had grown calculating ; they 



creditably absent. 

« Never, during so short a career, did any 
man attach to himself, more friends. Never 
did a magistrate of the land better sustain, in 
his own deportment, a title to the adventitious 
rank he inherited from others, and more wor- 
thily dispense the goods which fortune had 
stored in his gamer. If the untainted testi- 
mony of all t^ose whom a stern fortune had 
condemned to a life of dependance, and re- 
deemingly directed to brook it under such a 
Lord, can avouch this, that confirmation can 
be abundantly traced. Long had the men of 
Tynedale occasion bitterly to deplore the sad 
expulsion, which, depriving them gf him, robbed 
them of their chief ornament and support." 

« In characterizing the generous impulse 
which inspired so many manly hearts to risk 
privations of the most incalculable extent, little 
place has been given to a spring of action much 
dwelt on by the vulgar — religious zeaL Such, 
in fact, had no general infiuence. A full 
moiety of the gentlemen in arms were Protes- 
tants; and even beneficed clergymen of the 
English church were to be found amidst their 
ranks. During the whole time they were 
banded together, the utmost harmony prevailed 
between the persuasions, it seeming as if the 
idea of distinctions of that kind had not en- 
tered into the heads of any. No — it was to 
a reverence for old associations ; pity for a fal 
len sovereign, and the reciproa&lly anticipated 
example of friends and neighboiirs, that this 
rising is mainly to be attributed. Perhaps too, 
a dash of English feeling, galled to see a 
foreign prince claim allegiance in the land, 
might have mingled with those above enumer- 
ted, and, so far, have helped on the crisis. 

The thinking part of the nation were cer. 
tainly, at this thne, inimical to the recal of the 
Stnarts ; and if, as has been said, knowledge 
is power, they were the more powerful party. 
But, numeriodly speaking, the well-wishers of 
that honse preponderated. Nor is it difficult 
to understand wherefore. The influence of 
names; the prejudices of usage; the deference, 
then entertained towards antiquity, furnish a 
few broad ideas which take prompt hold of the 
minds of the million, whilst, to vague or un- 
cultivated intellect, the real nature of the com- 
pact betwixt governor and governed, is of less 
easy comprehension. In other words, the Stuart 
claims, stood in a kind of rude relief, and were 
to be caught up at a glance by every shallow 
or fervid brain that c<mld not rathom the sub- 
stantial and prospective policy which brought 
in the house of Brunswick. When, therefore, 
we consider, that the mass of the sofWr sex, 
and the inexperienced youth of the other, be- 
long to this class, we will find a tolerably per- 
tinent explanation of the matter. 

«* If the country was thus well inclined to- 
wards their ancient rulers, it may be asked, 
why was this overture in their fieivonr so easily 



were not now disposed to involve even their 
personal comfort, much less to risk, as of old, 
life itself, for an opinion. To be well affected 
towards those whom they believed to have an 
hereditary and indefeasible right to rule, was 
one thing; to arm in their behalf, against 
those actually rul^g, was another. They saw 
around them an el»tabli^hed order of things, 
which they had no notion of pulling about their 
ears, as a step to obtain a restitution of sup- 
posed rights. Moreover, the want of any germ 
and connection between those rights and the 
common interest; the absence of any real griev. 
ance, coming home to their ow n *< business and 
bosoms,*' caused myriads to coufine themselves 
to auiet good wishes. To these causes, espe- 
cially aggravated by the non-appearance of 
foreign aid, may be, in a great measure, attri- 
buted the absence of very different results.** 

This is clear and sphited writing ; and the 
reasoning is substantially true. — The illustra- 
tion of the manners and dialect of the Nor- 
thumbrian peasantry is admurably vivid and pe- 
culiar : — ^we take upon ourselves to vouch for 
this— Slaving travelled, at various times, through 
that romantic and coal-heaving district. Of the 
few faults of the book we have scarce time to 
speak. We dislike certain quaintnesses of ex- 
pTMsion, which smack of conceit — certain smat- 
terings of « foreign lingo**— certain arcadian 
names ; and other matters, on which it were 
needless to dwell — assured that the author's 
excellent judgment wants but a short experi- 
ence to correct them. There is one matter 
which is, perhaps, worth censuring : — Derwent- 
water himself is kept too much in the back- 
ground ; the interest centers more in Erring, 
ton and his associates : here is the only palpable 
deficiency in plot, and that we are wUling to 
ascribe mainly to the earl's peculiarly unobtru- 
sive character. 

A few words, in conclusion : — The author 
of " Derwentwater** roodeb himself too closely 
on the style of Sir Walter Scott. We should 
not be inclined to censure this — nay, we would 
rather have regarded it as favourable to his 
judgment and taste, did we not fancy that we 
have discovered, throughout his book, a certain 
somewhat, denotive of a shrewd originality* 
that we should like to see more fiiUy developed 
and indulged in. We request him, therefore, 
to follow the bent of his own humour. Satire . 
sits better on his pen than sentunent : he hales 
all German sentimentalism — so do we. 



Note$ on Haiti; made during a readence m 
that Republic By C. Mackenzie, Esq. 
F.R.S. F-L.S. &c.— 2 vols, post Svo.— 
London, Colbum and Bentley. 

When Columbus on his first Toyage had vi- 
sited the Bahama islands and Cuba, he acci- 
dentally discovered the island of Haiti, on the 
5th December, 1492. He gave it the name 
of Hispaniola, or little Spain ; it wa» ; 
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quently b«tter known nnder that of St Do-isaiUet and Madrid to determine the boundary | " This extraordinary person was bom a slave 

mtD|(o» but since the establishment of its inde- of the two colonies. This was done in 1776, at Breda, a plantation very near to Cape 

pendenoe in 1803, the original designation of by the **Traite des Limites.** By this treaty | Francois, belonging to Count Noe. Froi^ the 

Haiti has been resumed. The island is, next it was dedded that the boundary point to the occupation of a carter, he arrived at that of 

•fWr Cuba, the largest in the Columbian ' south should be at " A use a Pitres," and to the a postillion. Ou this estate he lived until.he 

Archipelago, and is designated by the French, { north in the bay of Mancenille, between which ■ - -- 

La Reine des A/UiUes, Its leu^th from East , two points an undulating line passed by Vallier, 

to West is, according to MaUe-Brun, about San Raphael, the Block Mountain, and the 

890 miles, its breadth from North to South, ! Salt Lake ; so that, with the exception of a 

140. Mr. Mackenxie, however, states it^ ! small portion, the French colony no where ex. 

length to be 160 leagues, and its breadth under] tended more than ten leagues horn some part 

forty. It is divided by the Cibao, a lofly I of the coast, while the sea line was not less than 

range of mountains, running through the mid- 1 two hundred and thirty leagues in extent. The 

die of the island in an eastern direction, and ! facilities of access to the coast were consider- 



three smaller chains of hills run out from this 
central group. Most of these mountains are 
healthy and cultivable, and their various ele- 



ably less in the Spanish portion of the island. 

<* The Spaniards possessed nearly two-thirds 
of the surface, while their neighbours bocwted 



vatious often afford the natural productions of of a population nearly six times greater than 

different climates in the s^me district. But that of the more extensive region. 

tke low grounds, though exceedingly fertile | '* Besides these differences, there were others 



WHS above fifty years of age, when tlie insur- 
rection called him to perform a more elevated 
character. While in hb humble station, he 
had been taught to read and write, some say by 
a Capuchin — he himself alleged by a non-com- 
missioned officer of the regiment of the Cape. 
On joining the insurrectionary bands of Jean 
Fran9ois, he bore the ludicrous title of " phy- 
sician to the armies of the king,** while in fact 
he held a military command. He was after- 
wards aid-de-camp both to Biassou and to Jean 
Francois, and eventually obtained the rank of 
Colonel in the Spanish service, in which he 
acquired great respect for the regularity with 
which he discharged his religious duties. The 



and well wat«^ are very unhealthy to Eu- fully as remariuble in the constitution of the ! Marquess D^Hermona, the Spanish General, 
ropeena; and the diseases which prevail, either society, and in the objects of pursuit. The | in speaking of him, declared, <* that God, in 
prove fatal in the first instance, or usually im- 1 Spanish court had, at a very early period, j this terrcstial globe, could not commune with 
pair the constitution for life. abandoned this its first American colony to its a purer spurit." Through the medium of the 

The French formerly possessed a portion , own resources ; the French government and Abb^ de la Haye, he was seduced by General 
of territory on^the western coast, wUch, though i nation, on the other hand, regarded their por- Laveaux, to betray his Spanish associates ; and 
small in extent, at least of arable land, was so'tion as their.most valuable colony: and while at the time when Hermona*s confidence was 
fertile and productive, that the quantity of. depression and languor pervaded the one, ac- most unbounded, he deserted to the republican 
sugar, coffee, indigo, and cocoa raised in that tivity and riches distin^shed the other ; yet P^u^» taking with him a considerable body of 
district alone, was estimated in Europe at up- 1 both were slave colomes, differing, however, his fellows. And to mark his zeal, taking a 
wards of seven millions and a half sterling. — very essentially in the relative proportions of select party, he traversed with rapidity, and 
This was forty years ago. In the reign of j the different classes of the conmiunity, as well ! established the republican banner, on all the 
the emperor C'harles Fifth, Hispaniola was a as in other circumstances. The free Spaniards, 'points in the North where that of Spain had 
wealthy, flourishing, and populous settlement ; | of all complexions, much exceeded the number previously floated. 

and here it was that the conquerors of Mex-! of slaves; while the French slave population <<Hissubsequenthistory is that of the island; 
ico. Chili, and Peru, formed their vast designs, I very lai^ely predominated ; and there seems to 'and he was endowed with many indisputable 
and found the means of carrying them into have existed as marked a difference in the treat- 1 qualifications for the part he had determined to 
executiom I ment of the subordinate castes by the domi- play. Possessed of an iron constitution, he 

At the time of its original discovery, the . nant one, on the two sides of the boundary. | was enabled to bear any fatigue : he was capa- 
island is described to have been divided into ** The Spanish slave laws are well known to j ble of great and continued mental exertion ; 
five independent kingdoms, each under the be singularly mild ; and there does not appear while his dissimulation, perfidy, and cruelty, 
government of a cacique, to whom the Indians to have existed any desire on the part of the are described as knowing no bounds, though 
yielded implicit obedience. Columbus's first ' proprietors to contravene them. | always veiled under the mask of religion, cha- 

establishment was the city of Isabella, but not' ** The French, on the other hand, are said rity, and meekness. Using his profound know- 
long after his brother Diego founded the city I not to have borne theu- faculties with much ledge of the negro character, without ever be- 
of San Domingo, which, on tlie abandonment meekness to their slaves. I traying himself, he acquired an almost super- 

of Isabella, became the capital. It was origi- *'The political changes which had begun to human influence. Geueral Lacroix says, and 
nally on the left, but has since been transferred , develop themselves in France, in the course of I have never heard it contradicted even by hia 
to the right bank of the river Ozama. 1788, had excited an almost feverish state in contemporaries in Haiti, that < the soldiers re- 

**■ Various towns were successively built by i the colony; and that was carried to its height 'garded him as a superior being, and the culti- 
the Spanish governors, notwithstanding the 'by the resolution of the States- General, on the jvators prostrated themselves before him aa 
almost constant internal dissensions that pre- j 27th of December of that year, to admit into: before a divinity. All his generals trembled 
vailed, even from the period of its first dis- that body a number of the *< Tiers Etat,** equal before him, (Dessalines did not dare to look ixk 



covery; but with the exception of some rava 
ges by the buccaniers, by Drake and others, no 
systematic or successful permanent inroad ap- 



to that of the other two orders. The colonists his face,) and aU the world trembled before his 
claimed a right to participate in the represen- generals'^-a short but intelligent description 



tation; and in spite of the exertions of the 



pears to have been made before 1 625, when a ' governor-general Duchilleau to moderate the 
formidable body of their previously transient ! popular ebullitions, and to prevent the forma- 
enemies, the buccaniers, commenced a series of tion of parochial assemblies, they were organ- 



of the mode of government then in vogue* 

" Toussaint has been accused of licentiousneaa 
in his morals in afier-life, though abstemioua 
in his food ; end it is asserted that, while he 



attacks, and in 1680 took forcible possession of; ised in all parts ; and they unanimously voted used all the terrors of Catholic superstition to- 



the island of Tortuga, from which they eX' 
pelled the resident Spaniards. Thb island, 
which Hes about two leagues to the north of 
Port d« Paix, was a most advantageous po^t 
for the freebooters, who continued their un- 
sanctioned depredations until 1665, when a for- 
Bud settlement with the authority of the French 
government was effected by the same descrip- 
tion of men, under the command of a French 
gentleman named Dogeron. From that time 
to the end of the seventeenth century, the war- 
fiov between the two neighboun was incessant ; 



that the colony had the right of sending depu- 1 augment his authority, he secretly communi- 
ties to the States- General: accordingly eighteen I cated to the directory that his measures were 
were elected ; and without being summoned by only dictated by policy. 

the government at home, or authorised by that *< Notwithstanding these statements, ther^ 
of the island, they embarked for France. They | can be but little doubt that he would have been 
arrived about a month after the formation of ja distinguished man in any country in which » 
the National Assembly; but only six of them 'field for his exertions had existed : the facts of 
were allowed to verify their powen and to his elevation attest this ; but tlie confirmation 



take their seats. 

The progress of excitement till it ripened 

into insurrection, as the various events of the 

French revoluti<m continued to agitate the 
in the course of which, however, tlie original public mind, are matter of well known general 
aggressors gradually extended their possessions history, and need not be repeated here. We 

to the larger island ; and as the rights of coast ' prefer giving our author's sketch of Toussaint, I der the title of Henry the First ; and of Pe- 
were oadefined) the collisions were so frequent, the child and champion, as he has been termed, ' tion, the mulatto, who was acknowledged pre- 
thai it became necessary for the courts of Ver-.of the trans-stlantic revolution. . (sident or chief, by the council which governed 



b to be found in the measures he pursued to 
maintain order and industry, by which only 
he could ensure the independence of his coun- 
try." 

We subjoin some account of Christophe the 
negro, who was proclaimed king of Haiti, un- 
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the republican cantons in the ■outhern parts of 
the island. 

** Henry Christophe was bom, according to 
an official account sanctioned by himself, in the 
island of Grenada, in the year 1 769, and came 
at an early age to St. Domingo. He was not 
a pure black, but a sambo or griff e, as it is 
called. He was the slave of a French gentle- 
man, whose daughter resided there when I was 
at the Cape, to whom the former domestic was 
^ind and attentive in his posterity. He after- 
wards became a waiter at an ho(el, then priva- 
teerVman, and then returned to an hotel and 
gaming-house. It does not appear when he 
entered the army ; but in 1801 he was general 
of brigade and governor of the Cape. He dis- 
tinguished himctelf on the arrival of the French 
expedition, first in his negotiations with Le 
Clerc, and second, by filling his house, richly 
furnished, with combustibles, and setting fire to 
it, as a signal for the conflagration of the whole 
city. Before Toussaint submitted, Christophe 
liad yielded to French ascendancy, and served 
for some time, but afterwards joined the bands 
that were roused to revolt by the unsparing atro- 
cities of R4>chambeau, whose memory has an 
unenviable celebrity in every part of Haiti 
On the expulsion of the relics of that corps in 
1803, Christophe was one of the officers that 
signed the act of independence ; and although 
he served under Dessalines, he is reported to 
have entered into a confederacy wlach led to 
the assassination of the Emperor Jacques L at 
Pont Rouge. That, however, is resolutely 
denied by his partisans. 

*< The death of Dessalines was the signal for 
intrigue ; and Christophe, having failed in ob- 
^ng the wished-for ascendancy over the 
whole, retired to the cape in the beginning of 
1807, and was proclaimed president and gene- 
ralissimo of Haiti. On the 28th of March, 
1811, he was elected king, under the title of! 
Henry I. 

'* During Ids presidency, and the early part 
of his reign, he was mild, forbearing, and hu- 
mane; but afterwards his nature seemed to 
have been completely changed, and he indulged 
in whatever his uncontrolled passions sug- 
gested — and they suggested almost every act 
that can violate the charities of lii'e ; and as be 
proceeded in his career, he became suspicious 
and wantonly cruel. 

** He wa:» destitute of even the elements of 
education, and scrawled a signature mechani- 
cally, without knowing a single letter. He 
however understood English as well as French, 
and possessed a rare memory as well as acute- 
ness. Yet he never would speak the former 
when engaged in discussions with the British, 
by which means he had leisure to consider the 
topic which his interpreter was translating, 
and had at the same time an opportunity of 
determining the fidelity of that officer. A 
ludicrous story is told of an American captain, 
who had been brought before him for some vio- 
lation of law, and who, indignant at the rating 
he received, and ignorant of his Majesty's ac- 
complishments, muttered to himself a wish 
that he had the sable king at Charleston. 
Henry quietly asked him, < How much do you 
think I should fetch ?* The offender was dis- 
missed, nor do I believe that any further 
notice was taken of his irreverent remark. 

** All his acts were not equally marked by 
the kingly virtue of mercy, his want of which 
began to be felt after he assumed the mo- 
narchy ', for although he had all the semblance 



of a constitution, he was practically a thorough 
despot, dictating to the puppets, who appeared 
to those at a distance to act independently. 
On his return from his last unsuoeessful at- 
tempt on Port-au-Prince in 1812, some busy 
meddler told him, that the women of colour 
had gone to the cathedral to implore Heaven 
to prevent his return. This was sufficient: 
bands of sanguinary rufllans proceeded from 
house to house of those destined for slaughter, 
in the dead of the night, and maseacred, with- 
out remorse, an immense number of these hap- 
less beings. Indeed it is reported that, on an 
order for the indiscriminate murder of all the 
people of colour, even the sanctities of domestic 
life were violated : and I have sat at the same 
table with a black general, who I believe to 



and revolt broike out, and terminated, as i' 
well known^ in the destruction of the mo- 
narchy." 

Alexander Pction was styled fonnder of the 
republic, and choeen president of the constitu- 
ent assembly when Christophe retired from 
the siege of Port-au-Prince, in 1807. 

*« This chiefs real name was Sabez, the 
son of a French jeweller at Port-au-Prince. 
At the commencement of the revolution he 
had rendered himself conspicuous by his ta)pnt«» 
as well as by an insatiable love of intrigue. 
On the English invasion he devoted himseH 
with zeal and fidelity to the service of the 
French republic, in which he attained the 
rank of chcf-de-brigade. In that capacity he 
served in the contests between Ritraud and 



have put to death, with his own hands, his Toussaint; and on the defeat of the former he 
coloured wife and children, in order to satiate accompanied him to France, whence he re- 
his meter's thirst for blood. But even that turned to Haiti with the expeditionary army 
did not secure him firom outrage, for in a fit [ under Le Clerc He directed the artillery at 
of passion, he did him the favour to knock Cr^te a Pierrot, and whs eventually placed in 
out one of his eyes. | the command of twelve hundred men, with 

** He also assassinated some German officers, * whom he gallantly served France, until a 
who had been allured by his promises to erect short time before the death of the governor- 
fortifications, under some vague pretence of general, when he abandoned the post assigned 
treason; but the real motive was to prevent for him, and joined the insurgents with the 
the enosure of his defences. J whole of his party. The French allege concert 

« Whatever may have been the motives of with the rebels as the cause of his defection : 
his early career, those of his latter Ufe, if we his friends declare that the discovery of a secret 
can judge from his conduct, were to obtain un- plan to cut him off, with the whole of his men, 
controlled power, and the most perfect in- alone actuated him. It is probable that the 
dulgence of all his inclinations, however im- mutual distrust of both parties may have given 
proper and licentious. I was t^d by a person rise to acts on both sides that may countenance 
who witnessed the transaction, that having both assertions. The effect on Petion was 
detected one of liis servants at Sans Souci decided : from the moment of his secession, be 
stealing a very small quantity of salt fish, he became the determined enemy of France, being 
ordered him to be laid down in his presence, in as devoted in his hatred of, as he had pre- 
the kitchen, and the man was literally scourged viously been in his zeal for, that country. He 
tu death, and all entreaty sternly rejected, was one who signed the Act of Independence 
His majesty then went to breakfast with as in 1804, and who also signed Dessalines* Con- 
much composure as if he had been performing stitution of 1805, by which that chief became 
a very ordinary act. emperor." 

** I had in my possession a copy of the but it is high time to come to our author 
sentence of a court on a man who had been himself, of whom we had nearly lost sight in 
convicted of robbery, with the mandate of the the scuffle. 

king to carry it into effect within twenty-four Mr. Mackenzie then was appointed in 1826, 
hours. This gentle punishment was to scourge English consul at Haiti ; in addition to mere 
the convict to death with rods. consular duties, however, others of a higher 

** An English resident, named Davidson, order were assigned to him by Mr. Cannmg, 
fell under the suspicion as a spy : he was ar- who required him to report on the state of So- 
rested, confined, and was even tortured. At ciety and the actual condition of the new re- 
the instance of all the foreif^ners he was re- public in all its relations. This vrtis a task 
leased, but compelled to quit the country at somewhat invidious and difficult, but it seems to 
considerable loss. A part of the correspon- have been performed with ability and zeal, so 
dence between Christophe and Dupuy, which' as to meet the approbation of the minister, 
will also be found in a note, will give the best Some of the consul's dispatches and reports on 
history of a transaction which has rarely been ' the subject of the compulsory manumission of 
equalled in the annals of cruelty and duplicity. ' slaves were printed hy order of the House of 



His indulgences are described to have been 
of the most abandoned description. He ad- 
dicted himself to brandy, which added fuel 
to his naturally ungovernable passions; and 
though, to gratify his European friends he in- 
sisted on marriage, and set the example in his 
own person, yet he habitually broke its ties ; 
and the palace acquired a title to a very degra- 
ding designation. 

** Towards the close of his reign his cruelty 
became dreadful. He buffetted his generals — 
beat the governor of the Cape, Richard, with 
a huge stick whenever he dupleased him — de- 
graded generals to the rank of private soldiers — 
sent hb ministers to labour on the fortifications ; 
and, above all, kept his soldiers in. acrear of 
their pay from extraordinary avarice. A fit of 
apoplexy gave confidence to the di80att8fied> 



Commons, and as some unfounded animadver- 
sions are alleged to have been made against 
these by the counsel employed in favour of the 
measure and by a writer in the Anti-slavery 
Reporter, Mr. Mackenzie publishes the present 
volumes, as offering the best vindication in his 
power, by presenting a connected and drcuno- 
stantial relation of all the various information 
he was enabled to collect respecUng the island, 
and the manner in which he acquired it from 
personal observation, during his residence 
there. • In treating of the Anti-slaveiy writer, 
Mr. Mackenzie waxeth wannand fonUmouthed, 
and inditeth as follows : v 

*< When I first read the paper in qneetMU, 
pity and contempt were alternately called fpawi; 
for the coarseness of the manner, and thj^ &- 
honesty of the matter, led me to asoplfy^ it 
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to some ignorant but unprincipled man, reddeM 
of character from being unacquainted with its 
▼alue, who had been hired to make out a case 
against rae« because my reports were considered 
to militate against the dogmas of his principles : 
but my feeling has been one of unmitigated 
contempt, since I find it universally attributed 
to one individual — an individual so identified 
witli sordid mendacity, as to render either 
victory or defeat in any contest with him, 
equally discreditable. But were this conside- 
nttion not all-powerful, in my humble opinion 
no advantage can accrue from the most perfect 
exposure that can be made ; since it is hopeless 
to expect to convince those who give credence 
to such an oracltj and it is no less hopeless toj 
look fur the conversion of a skulking libeller, 
whose seU-gratulations, amid profound con- 
tempt, prove his superiority to all sense of 
shame . 

PopoliM me aibilat, st mlhi plsodo 

TpHe dooii. 

Refutation on refutation would be perfectly 

unavailing, for 

You break his wob of sophistry in vain : 
Tb^ creature's at his dirty work again. 

** To those who take any interest in the truth, 
a careful reading of my reports and of these 
volumes, will furnish my best vindication from 
the charge of interested misrepresentation. 
^fy statements may be faulty ; but I give them 
as the best I could command. My inferences 
may be wrong ; but until their logical inaccu- 
racy be made evident, I must consider them 
valid, for they were not hastily nor rashly de- 
duced." 

* Coarse,' * dishonest,* « skulking libeller,* are 
ngly epithets : they are intended, we under- 
stand, for Mr. Zachary Macauley; but we 
wash our hands of this dirty business, and 
shall proceed to tell our readers what Mr. 
Mackenzie said and heard, and thought in 
Haiti during his abode there, the first time we 
can find space and opportunity. 



The Cabinet Ct/domtdia, Vol. 5, Mechanics. 
By Captain H. Kater, V. P. R. S. and Dr. 
liordner. — London, Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown and Chreen. 

The present volume contains a complete S3rstem 
(/ an important and popular branch of natural 
philosophy, divested, as much as possible, of those 
kcientific technicalities which can be understood 
only by the regular student. Though the 
name of Captain Kater is put foremost in the 
title page, he contributes one chapter only to 
the woric, and that the last : it is, however, a 
very valuable one, and comprises nearly one 
fifth of the volume ; it treats of balances and 
pendulums, the instruments on which the mea- 
surement of weight and time depends. The 
whole of the prodding chapters are written by 
Dr, Lardner, and reflect great credit on his 
skill in conveying scientific knowledge in 
what is called popular language, that is to say, 
not in mathematical language; though still 
there are too many A. B*s and C. D*s in it, 
and too many references to plates and figures, 
to allow the book to be considered light 
sommer reading by the ladies. We select a 
brief passage from the ch^ter on the proper- 
ties of matter, as a specimen of the manner in 
which important information b conveyed : 

•« Newton succeeded in determining the 
thickness of very thin huninss of tranroarent 
substances by obeerving the colours which they 



reflect. A soap bubble is a thin shell of water 
and is observed to reflect different colours from 
different parts of its surface. Immediately 
before the bubble bursts, a black spot may be 
observed near the top. At this part the 
thickness has been proved not to exceed the 
2,500,000th of an inch." 

** The organised world .offers still more re- 
markable examples of the inconceivable sub-| 
tilty of matter. | 

** The blood which flows in the veins of, 
animals is not, as it seems, an uniformly red 
liquid. It consists of small red globules, float- { 
ing in a transparent fluid called serum. In 
diflnerent species these globules differ both in 
figure and in magnitude. In man and all 
animals which suckle their young, they are 
perfectly round or sphericaL In birds and 
fishes they are of an oblong spheroidal form. 
In the human species, the diameter of the 
globules is about the 4000th of an inch. Hence , 
it follows, that in a drop of blood which would ! 
remain suspended from the point of a fine 
needle, there must be about a million of glo- 1 
bules. ^ 

« Small as these globules are, the animal j 
kingdom presents beings whose whole bodies i 
are still more minute. Animalcules have been 
discovered, whose magnitude is such, that aj 
million of them does not exceed the bulk of a 
pain of sand ; and yet each of tliese creatures 
18 composed of members as curiously organised 
as those of the largest species ; they have life 
and spontaneous motion, and are endued with 
sense and instinct. In the liquids in which 
they live, they are observed to move with 
astonishing speed and activity ; nor are their 
motions blind and fortuitous, but evidently i 
governed by choice, and directed to an end. 
They use food and drink, from which they 
derive nutrition, and are therefore furnished | 
with a digestive apparatus. They have great , 
muscular power, and are furnished with limbs 
and muscles of strength and flexibility. They ' 
are susceptible of the same appetites, and ob- 
noxious to the same passions, the grratlfication i 
of which is attended with the same results 
as in our own species. Spallanzani observes, | 
that certain animalcules devour others so vora- ' 
ciously, that they fatten and become indolent 
and sluggish by over-feeding. Afier a meal of, 
this kind, if they be confined in distilled water, 
so as to be deprived of all food, their condition 
becomes reduced ; they regain their spirit and 
activity, and amuse themselves in the pursuit 
of the more minute animals, which are sup- 
plied to them ; they swallow these without 
depriving them of life, for, by the aid of the 
microscope, the one has been observed moving 
within the body of the other. These singular 
appearances are not matters of idle and curious 
olwervation. They lead us to enquire what 
parts are necessary to produce such results. 
Must we not conclude that these creatures 
have heart, arteries, veins, muscles, sinews, 
tendons, nerves, circulating fluids, and all the 
concomitant apparatus of a living organised 
body? And if so, how inconceivtdily minute 
roust those parts be ! If a globule of their blood 
bears the same proportion to their whole bulk 
as a globule of^ our blood bears to our magni- 
tude, what powers of calculation can give an 
adequate notion of its minuteness. 

** These and many other phenomena ob- 
served in the immediate productions of nature, 
or developed by mechanical and chemical pro- 



cesses, prove that the materials of which bodies 
are formed are susceptible of minuteness which 
infinitely exceeds the powers of sensible obser- 
vation, even when those powers have been ex- 
tended by all the aids of science." 

We remember a striking passage somewhere 
in Dr. Chalmer's Astronomical discourses, in 
which he adverts to the invention of the mi- 
croscope almost immediately after that of the 
telescope, as if it had been intended by Provi- 
dence to preserve mankind from the danger of 
deeming that an individual human being might 
possibly be lost in the immensity of creation, 
discovered to them by the former instrument, 
by shewing with the latter, the exquisite orga- 
nization, and therefore the fostering care of the 
Deity, even in inconceivably minute portions of 
matter. Of the force and truth of this re- 
mark we think the foregoing extract a striking 
illustration. 
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An Account of the Varieties in the Arterial 
System of the Human Body. By P. H. 
Green, A.B., M.B. Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; illustrated by Plates. 8vo. pp. 48. — 
Dublin, Leckie. 

Considered, with reference to the Wolfian de- 
finition of beauty — ** unity and variety" — what 
can be more beautiful than the human frame, 
in the structure of which nature seems to work 
in her wildest and most varied mood — yet with 
perfect uniformity of purpose ? Dr. Green's 
manual of the varieties of arteries is a very 
interesting and valuable contribution to \XA 
advancement of Operative Surgerv* The plates 
are supplementary to those of I'icdernan, as 
published by Dr. Knox ; but the book itself is, 
we think, the best book of reference for the 
illustration of the whole series. It is in works 
of this description — works which can only be 
accomplished by industry and perseverance — 
that the Germans surpass us, as they do all 
other European nations ; but we trust that the 
present publication gives sufficient earnest of 
what may yet be done in our own schooL We 
should add, that Dr. Green, in drawing up his 
book, enjoyed the privilege of the free use of 
Dr. Macartney's Cabinet; this alone were a 
high recommendation. 



. — __»iprL _^ ^ ^ 

Dictionary, By John Gorton. Forty-eight 
4to. Maps. — London, Chapman and HaU. 

This work is publisliing in monthly Parts, 
under the conduct of the well-known Editor 
of the * Biographical Dictionary' — the best 
abridgment of the kind we are acquainted with. 
It is to be completed in 42 Nos. four of which 
have already appeared, and do great credit to 
the industry and care of the compiler. Not 
merely the general features of every town and 
parish are described, but its situation, popu- 
lation, distance from next poet town, firom the 
metropolis ; and many other interesting parti- 
culars are given, with great minuteness and 
accuracy. 

The mape are well and clearly engraved, by 
Sidney Hall ; and altogether the work it very 
neatly and creditably, as well as cheaply, exe- 
cuted. We should mention that the topogra- 
phical description extends only to Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
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Joiu8*g Clausical Family Library, — London, 
Jones. 

This is a very handsome and cheap Edition, in 
large 8vo. sizei of the standard translations of 
the Greek and Roman Classics. It is printed 
in double columns, and each volume contains a 
great deal. The selection of translations, hi- 
therto, has been very judicious, and we can 
recommend the book to any one who wishes for 
a onifoiii series of elegant translations. Mur- 
phy's Tacttos, Beloe's Herodotus, and Baker's 
Liivy, have abeady appeared. 



name of Russia. The article on " the past 
and the future of Ireland, in reference to the 
national literature"* is written with much vigor, 
and contains many undeniable truths; on the 
political sentiments propounded in it, and other 
articles of this magazine, we pronounce no 
opinion, only hoping that while the editor 
maintains his creed with resolution, he will 
keep within the bounds prescribed by good taste 
land decorum. We wish the Ulster every 
success. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



Tlie UUter Magazine. 
Four numbers of this periodical have now 
reached us, and we are, on the whole, satisfied 
with its progressive improvement. We would 
exult in the establishment of a magazine in 
every town in Ireland, because we are con- 
vinced that not only must literature be encou- 
raged, and the arts improved by such means, 
but the tone of the public mind elevated and 
Teiined. There are men, we are reluctantly 
compelled' to believe, many unhappy men, even 
in this city, who denounce magazines and their 
readers; we wish to employ no harsh terms, 
we cannot feel indignant, but must unfeignedly 
pity them, and ascribe their fanaticism to their 
Ignorance. Could they accomplish the dearest 
wuh of their hearts, polite literature, with all 
its charms, would be banished from our island, 
and in its stead, the genius of dulness would 
be set up and Worshipped. Gloomy in their 
minds, and unsocial in tikeir habits, they would 
^stroy all the innocent recreations and enjoy- 
ments of life — ^in which their own cold uncon- 
genial dispositions will not allow them to par- 
ticipate. We trust, however, with confidence, 
to the spread of information, and the correcting 
influence of a better taste, to counteract the 
mischievous desi^s of those who labour under 
this delusion. The province of Ulster possesses 
certainly an excellent new^aper press, politics, 
of course, fill many of their columns, but still 
the interests erf literature are not forgotten, and 
we are not insensible to the zealous and flatter- 
ing support we have ourselves received from 
the conductors of the Northern papers. In 
such a quarter a magazine, conducted with even 
moderate ability, ought to be certain of success. 
The one in question has this great recommen- 
dation, that it is uncommonly cheap, and also 
well printed. The editor, we think, indulges 
too mucii in selections from other periodicals, 
he should supply his readers with more original 
matter, and extract, sparingly, good articles 
from such worics as are very expensive and dif- 
ficult of access to his subscribers. We observe, 
toO) in the first No. an unfinished sketch of a 
Mr. Rttssel which was to have been continued 
in the next — but which continuation has, un- 
fortunately, been forgotten, in the t^iree suc- 
ceeding numbers ; this, we think, disrespectful 
to the public The poetry is not exactly to 
imr taste, the editor should be more cautious 
in pubUshinr all the silly trash that may be 
dropped in his bax. The sketches from the 
Russian and other histories are good ; we re- 
membered to have read with horror, in the 
history of Russia, by Castera, of the massacre 
of the innocent Ivan, of all the crimes of the 
OrloflFs, and all the enormities »f Catherine; 
we closed the book hastily, having conceived 
an almost insurmountable antipathy to the very 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



Among other beneficial effects resulting 
from Baron Humboldt's visit to the Ourai 
mountains, we are informed, is the discovery of 
diamonds, whicb promise to turn out a benefi- 
cial branch of conunerce. It was Engelhardt 
who fn^ discovered a resemblance to the land 
in which they are found in Brazil, at Koushra 
on the estate of Countess Poller, and Humboldt 
has, by his almost infallible testimony, confirmed 
the conjecture; several diamonds of a lax^ge 
nxe have been already found, by washing tbs 
sand. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Among the numerous memoirs constaiitly 
issuing from the French press, we may notice as a 
curious occurrence, the Memoires de Levanewr, 
more commonly known by those versed in the 
history of the French revolution as Levasseur 
de la Sarthe, which department he represented 
in the Convention Nationale : he belonged to 
the MoTUagne, that is, he was a Jacobin ; he 
was invoked in the disgrace of Robespierre 
and his party, and has now written a justifica- 
tion of that party while they were in power, 
his arguments we do not repeat, as we imagine 
few would relish them any more than we. 

M. Barth^icmy, t)ie poetical agitator, has 
treated the French public to a little poem,- 
(1830) not a panegyric of government ; irom 
what, little we have seen, we think not much of 
it — there are many lame and flat verses in it 
to di^ust the lovers of poetry, and far too 
much against the powers that be, to meet the 
approbation of moderate politicians, and friends 
of order, but such is the agitation of men's 
minds in France, that any thing is welcome 
that is directed against Government. 

Some - tales have been found of Benvenuto 
Cellini's, which are stated to be written in the 
same amusing style as his memoirs: OOthe, 
who translated his life thirty years ago, is 
translating some of them into German. 
' To any of our readers who make anatomy 
their study, the intelligence will be grratifying, 
that Dr. Jules Cloquet's great work is now 
complete. The Anatomie de Vhomme appeared 
in fifty Livraisons, Atlas folio, making in all 
j 288 lithographic plates of anatomical subjects ; 
it was commenced in 1823, and sells complete 
for 450 francs, («£18. 15s.) it is, we be- 
lieve, the cheapest and most extensive work 
ever published on this subject ; this is owing to 
the cheapness of the process of lithography, 
which the French seem to have carried farther 
than any other people. To medical men we 
need not hint at the utility of thb work, but 
the uninitiated we beg to inform, that the 
study of anatomy is undoubtedly of primary 
importance among those sciences which gratify 
a laudable curiosity, but from a natural disgust 
and sometimes prejudice, causes of which we 
feel the full power, it is almost entirely left to 
men of the profession ; such a work, how- 
ever, as this, will go a great war towards 
explaining what no man can learn from read- 
ing alone. It is said that Aristotle knew 
the importance of explanatory plates, and 
added some to his descriptions; among the 
middle age men, Pierre de P^rouse, Eustachi, 
Fialetti, Caseerio, Berstini — and among the 
more modem Ehrard, Mascagni and others 
have borne testimony to the importance of this 
object, which is fintner evinced in the quantity 
of recent plates on the same subjects by 
Qritons. 



At the sittbg of the Academy of Sciences, 
on the 19th mstant, M. Blumenbach was 
elected a member, in the room of Dr. Youzig, 
by a large majority. M. Aldini, already known 
as the inventor of the apparatus for firemen, 
presented a paper by M. Watson, on the means 
of preventing vessels from sinking, — he pro- 
poses to exhibit M. Watson's experiments be- 
fore the Academy. M. Coquedert Montbret 
made a report on M. Cailli^'s journey to Tim- 
buctoo, in which he combated the suspicions 
started by you English writers ; answered tbe 
objection of his not having brought any spe- 
cimens either mineral or vegetable from Tun- 
buctoo, or made any accurate geographical ob- 
servation, on the ground of his situation cam- 
pelling him to support the character of an 
indigent Mussulman trader; and offered vari- 
ous other arguments in support of the authen- 
ticity of the work. 

The Moniteur contains the following cu- 
rious and interesting remarks upon an article in 
the Quarterly Review, relative to the voyage 
of M. Cailli6 to Timbuctoo :— 

« An English publication (the Quarterly 
Review, No. 84,) thifiows a doubt upon the 
voyage of M. Cailli^ to Timbuctoo. Among 
other reasons, it founds its ar^mnents upon the 
fact, that the aspect of the heavens was not 
such as is stated by the traveller on the 7th of 
! May, at eleven o'clock in the evening, near 
I Timbuctoo. The fact is, that it could not 
have been the c-onstellation, Orion, which M. 
Cailli6 saw on the 7th of May, at eleven 

I o'clock in the evening, towards Uie East 

This constellation had then set for the parallel 
of Timbuctoo. Aquila was straight to the 
East, a little above the horizon, and it was, 
perhaps, this constellation which he saw, or 
perhaps the Swan or Lyra, to the E.N.E. It 
is astonishing, certainly, that M. Caillie should 
have taken one constellation for another ; but 
the error proves nothing. According to the 
critic the two wains were not near the horisson, 
as M. Cailli6 asserts, but were then above the 
pole. But in order to be beyond the pole, the 
little bear was not necessarily yrerj far from the 
horizon, since the extremity of tne tafl was at 
18 degrees only ; and the height of the little 
wain at 13 degrees of elevation. 

The other objections taken by the critic 
have still less foundation, and many of them 
are completely frivolous. 

L M. Cailli6 speaks of a canal between 
Cabra and its port The journal in question 
makes an outcry about the novelty of this 
fact, and seems to be amused with the idea of 
an artificial canal dug in Central Africa. But 
nothing is more easy to conceive than tlie ex- 
istence of ft small brondi, caHed in Senegal « 
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mariffot, between Cabra and the river, a branch 
of whicli all the African travellers were isrno- 
mnt, and which has been lately formed. That 
Cabra should be upon the very bank of the 
river is possible, and may be conceived, if the 
cahnl borders upon a different poinL 

The statement also that the stress are clean, 
does not contradict the account of M. Caillie, 
which only says, that the port is very dirty. 

2. The circumstances attending the death 
of Laing, according to the triti<5, are very in- 
correctly stated ; and yet M. Caillie obtained 
thera from the host of the English traveller. 
* Let him mention the name of thb host,* says 
the journal, <aud we can judge of his vera- 
city.' This is a serious challenge certainly; 
but how long has it been considered necessary 
for individuals to recollect the names of all the 
persons they met with in their travels ? 

3^ Osman, the chief or governor of Tim- 
boctoo cannot be a negro of dark complexion, 
with frizzy hair, because he is the lieutenant of 
the Saltan of the Fellatahs or Foulahs. But is 
there no instance o( a conqueror making a na- 
tive governor of one of the conquered pro- 
vinces ? The conduct of this individual towards 
Major Laing, would be a proof of a contested 
^ict. This roan had given him a cordial re- 
ception on his arrival, and if obliged to cede to 
the cHtlen of Bello or of Alimed Labo he 
forced him to leave Timbuctoo, he at all events, 
would not allow him to fall a victim within the 
walk of the city. 

4. The king or governor was a ftUatak, a 
whHe, says the English journal. It was not 
therefore a woman, who governed, as the ser- 
rant of Mr. Tyrwhit asserts. We have two 
contradictory accounts. How shall we at the 
same time contrast them with the account of 
o«r countryman? Why, let us begin by making 
them accord. 

5. There were no '/j'^u^u'^s i>^ 1828, says 
the English journal, in the vicinity of Tim- 
buctoo ; their power was destroyed. But is the 
account of Major Laing upon this subject, 
given sufficiently in detail, to enable us to con- 
clude the fact in a general manner ? But who 
can we induce to believe that the authority of 
the Fellahs extends to the Sahara, and can pre- 
vent the incursions of a colony so powerful as 
the Touariks? 

6. Lain^ perished, according to the state- 
ment of M. Caillie, on the fifth day of his 
departure fiom Timbuctoo ; whilst the account 
from Tripoli, given by the African servant, 
makes the period of his death the third day. — 
What conclusion can we draw from the variance 
of 90 many accounts ? All the statements are 
firom the mouths of the natives, and live dif- 
ferent ones are known ; two made at Tripoli, 
three at Saint Louis, and one statement was 
made to M. Caillie in the desert of Timbuctoo 
itself. They all differ in the details, but they 
agree in the principal circumstances. 

7. The English Journalist does not under- 
stand how from the summit of ruinsi, it is possible 
to perceive the interior of squares, and the streets 
of the city. In answer to this, we would 
refer him to the lofty ruins which surround 
the city of Cairo, and we may observe, that 
pombly the perspective view of the English 
traveller was incorrect. 

The rest of the criticism is composed of 
jests, to which it is not necessary to reply, 
and we may observe* that any one who reads 
the kogtby article, will be tempted to believe 



, ^. ^ .^ v-'L'-ii*- Ml 1 broken Frenchified sentence, to jnve themse 

journey, to that city which m fiitu™ w.U cea«, „„ „irdMngni, but, wh<.n a voyageuri^smV, to 
to be enveloped m the veil of myrtery which .o.^g^^ „,^t ^^^^ a ,ai<,„/. and delighted of 
many brave men have vainly endeavoured j ,^^„^ „ convcmtion ^vU with his new 



that the affected incredulity of the foreign 
Journalist is not reaL 



To tht RtdacteuT of the DtMm LUerarpCtutette. 
Mons. — The letter which appeared in a late 



W. .haU close our observation, by dting ^ "■"■»:- ^ "« '"ifr wracn appewea in a laie 
» testimony of a veracious traveler. j£/«f ^ y<H«"on trencluBed ^nglish, is truly 



Cochelet, wfiose suiiTage i. of considerable ^ ^.'J y^", " pomt. out cfo.r«««»t the 
weight. The following is a letter written by •^.'^ "JJf fi' "^ ^^l '''"> '^'^^.^^ FT 
hinTon tlie fifth of S month, immediate^ ! S^^^l™*. '^"M «P^'. "d prove, that the 
subsequent to the appearance of M. Caim^'V ^"f •^.^"Pf *^»~^■'°S f^ f^f'^^'">f^' 
i^^j^K ^ ^^ no longer a la mode ,- even the title of a boot 

Cl«ae«uToax,M<irdi6,ie)a ■""»* "^ boudoir, and not closet. Certauto. 

a- v .«. X T V 1 Intent this jargon gives no ton de grandeitr to 

"f T; 2" ""y /"PI7! t'H!,* ..V^"'! ''T , their penin, nor a/m»«e to their conversation. 

one of the h»t reader, of M Cailhe's tmvels. „^^^\ however, not always very reckcrchie. 

The geneial interest which the work excite^ I ^^^ j„^ j^ „„,^ , ^{^. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

18 increased in my case Viy many recollection.. ,,„„ j d,,.-. „_j- .C, : .v-„ ....ii 



,. ... ,.-.., y ""^y . w 1*?*'''"^ IJ"" <* -P""*. and to convince you, they wiU, 

It was with no htt^e eagerness, that I turned^ temps-en^ev,p., fevour you wilh a half 
my attention to the pmcipal pomt of h'SibrokenFremhiiTed sentence, to give themselves 



my brave men have vunly endeavoured j ,^^„^ „ conversation 
!!f^^!!'?!^!•:^lJ:f?'?[r_'-^^.l^'lr.^•J^^ be not very much rer.^ in la la^^ue 

I. • JLT ^''^^9°^^* ^^^ respectfully makes une mdina- 
^^P^^ tionde tite to his dialogist followed by the 



intrepid traveller gains the northern P^ of the . jy^^ ^^,, ^^st resiictfully makes une inclinu. 
desert of Sahara, that my cunosity is height- •,,_ i^ ,a*^ »^ \.:^^A:^^^.Z.. r^ii^...„j i_ .1.. 



The descnption so exact of the ter- ^^„^| apoloj,y-"I foi^et most of my Fre'nch.« 
of El-Hanb, bordering upon that mi r^y^' M;himni... l-. ^ ..uiA «.. a.««. 



ened. 

"?1 rK?'"°T' .°"™*"°« "P?" '"?' "I The i/Aer«o«e, aie, e. vhiti, far from 
whict I Imd myself sojounied, and to which It 3,,„^i t,,^ ^^^ ,otf( which the Pamiennc 
IS not without strong traiU of sm,danty-the ; .^j.^^ fo, ^^,1^^ perambulations. Am. 
justice of the ethnogrenhic rcmwks wl"ch ^„ „f ,„j ,.; „„ ^j^/^ g^„„^ ^^^ ^erc, 

describe M accurately tlie Nomades of this ^ j^g, „„■' -„^^, ^j; . ^^ g^^ ,, ^^ ^^> 

count.7, have given tne a very strong impro.^ ,„„, ^ ,^ „^,^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^y ^ ^^ 
sion of the veracity of the rest of the narrative. , ,,^ ^^it^^^, ^„^ ;„ ^, j^ ^^^ aaraifanU, 
I could havewirfiedtoencoMter Air. Cailhe L/„ch as Merrion.s.iuare, they vont .'Jtasser 
m the very Tlace. which I bid visited on thn. i„,^e ^ streets, xxndeh del nfbuleux, 

coast from Noun to Onad Noun, _where so .,„„ .U _^<,„,„„, when meeting a lady, arro! 
many caravans pass towards Timbuctoo. L..#^ ♦« ♦k^,„.^K,«..*K^ j« -* ^e^ • ^\. • 
ffii ^ -xv *. J iT T u ij u r J L- gt*te to tnemselves the droit of KHZWit her in 
Then., without doubt, I should have fou^ ^^^ ^.„^. that it is <oW«^ 

truth still more apparent, and I should have .jif,, ^ conjecture whether she is a lady 
recognized even the per«>ns who embittered ! ^/„^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

the oip of my captivity. But in the north of Aa/ r. Editor, what rfrofe poHteness I 
the Sahara desert, it is easy U> judge of the.^b^,^^ j,, ^his city. When it h^pens that 
manners of one tnbe, by those of a neighbouring I ^^^ ^^^^„ ^f ;.^„^^ appearanceTeet with 
one. These Nomades acquire the same habits ^„^^^„^ -^ the streets,Tnd that the one 

V? ^l ^^t^"^"*^ ""^ ***^"' ^««>^»"^^^°°i3fon«>«r being ..«/^e«f acquauited M-ith the 

with each other. \.^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ d Vccart, and is 

(Signed} Cochelet. j^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^. . j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

Such is the man whom an English publica- his cAopeau, for c^/aui^ten/ he would insult the 
tion accuses of imposture. Perhaps these un- ] lady. He bieny M. le Redacteur, this is ^ ^i 
just suspicions will be deemed the more misplaced f&ri^, veiy odd />oi^7e£««. '^^liat is civilite in 
after the honorable testimony rendered uy the 'one couutrv is insuUe in another, enfint 
French Society, to the memory of Major n' imporie, the English wish it comme jc. // 
Laing.* ^ \n* y a rien d dire. 

The French Statistical Society, held its' ^ »™» M, le Redacteur, with grand respect, 
sixth monthly meeting on the 20th inst. which yours, 
was brilliantly attended. Count Alexander de 
Laborde took the chair, supported by the 
Dukes of Montmorenci and De Gj^che, &c &c 
Letters excusing their absence were read from 
the Dukes of Orleans and Chartres, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, and other distin- 
guished individuals. Numerous presents of 
works, and documents, both printed and in 
MSS. connected with statistics were an- 
nounced, and thanks voted to the donors. 
The Vicomte Hericart de Thury, and M. 
Cesar Moreau the original founder of the 
society, were elected grand officers. The 
society now ranks among its members, three 
princes of the blood royal of France, Princes 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, and Paul of Wir- 
temberg, five of the cabinet ministers, four 
Marshals of France, and ten Ambassadors 
fr<Hn foreign states. 

• To such of onr readers as do ns the honor of re. 
merahprfM the sentiineutB we have exprefeed respects 
htg CsilUe and his book, we need scarcely observe that 
there is not a word to alter our opinion iu all tliis 
spodtl pleading of Hie Moniteur. 



VOYAGEUK, 



[The following very curious and interesting 
document was found among the papers of an 
eminent literary character some time deceased, 
and communicated to us by our excellent frend 
the Historian of Galway, who has contributed 
as much, perhaps, as any man living to throw 
light upon the past history and literature of Ire- 
land. The paper appears to have been drawn 
up solely for the information of the person in 
whose possession it remained, and never to have 
been intended for publication : its internal 
marks of genuineness and authenticity will 
carry conviction to the mind of every reader.] 

ANECDOTES OP THE POtTRTH REGIMENT 
OF HORSE. 

BT AN BYB WmfBSS. 

His Majesty's Fourth R^^ent of horaef 
commanded bv Sir John Ligonier, continued 
upon the Irish establi^iment from the con- 
cluaion of Queen Anne^s wan to the year 1742*. 
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This long period of thirty years, naturally 
brought the corps to be coinpoieed ahnost en- 
tirely of Irish, as I do not recollect at any time 
more than two or three private men in it of 
any other country. A Reg^ent eminently 
distinguished at the revolution, and in the 
Queen's wars under Marlborough, found no 
dilficulty in recruiting. It was in general, 



' the blacks, and I then saw an old veteran corpo- 
ral, and half a dozen comrades, who had fought 
through the enemy, and were literally covered 
witli wounds; he addressed his companions 
with observing their present wretched condi- 
tion, that they had beg^n the day well, and 
hoped they would end it so, and collecting this 
small squadron of heroes, they re-charged the 



composed of the younger branches of ancient thickest of the enemy, and in a second of time 
and respectable families, nor was it uncommon, { not a man of the little band survived. Comet 
to give from twenty to thirty guineas for ' Richardson, who carried a standard, received 
a trooper*s place. In the summer of 1 742, the | seven and thirty cuts and shots upon his body. 
Regiment was ordered for foreign service, and j and through his clothes, besides many on the 
so very unexpectedly, that the troop horses shall of the standard, and being questioned how 
were taken up from grass, and the clothing of | he contrived to save the colours, he observed 
the men was in the last month of the period I (like a true Hibernian,) that if the wood of the 
fur which it was to be worn ; under these dis. ; Ktandard had not been made of iron, it would 
advantageous circumstances was the regiment < have been cut off. The regiment being pro- 



embarked for England, and upon their march 
for embarkation Kir Flanders, was reviewed, 
without respite or preparation, at Hounslow, 
by the king, in the centre between the Oxford 
blues and Pembroke's horse, of nine troops 
each, newly and completely appointed, and 
which had only marched from the neighbour- 
ing cantonments for that purpose. No wonder 
that there was a manifest disparity in the ap- 
pearance of the corps, the meagre norsetj of the 
blacks^ being scarcely able to crawl under the 
raw boned half naked Hibernians wh« rode 
them. The old king, however, had judgment 
to discern the cause, and generosity to make 
the proper allowances, and wishing to afford their 
dejected Colonel (wiio no doubt experienced 
not a little imeMines8 on the occasion,) some 
consolation, he good-humouredly said, Ligo- 
nier ! vonr men have the air of soUien,de^piteof 
ttfeir clothes, their bones indaedlodky o o iiy , h«w 
is it ? *« 6m) !" repliwl be, •'Ike ibmb mxm iculi 
and i^entlemaa, the kanm mn E^iiili.'' The 
Regiment j lie i U y >ft« w w^ — Imrk ed for Ger- 
mamf^ma4m fhnwwiing campaign, in June 1 743, 
i«ftheMgade of English cavalry at the 
I tff Dettingen. The army being surprised 
into action, and not having an opportunity of 
calling in their outposts, the regiment was but 
IW strong in the field, after having sustained a 
very heavy cannonade from three batteries for 
an hour and forty minutes, they cluirged the 
French gendarmerie, drawn up six deep to 
sustain the weight of British horse. From a 
failure in one of the flank regiments of the 
brigade, of which the enemy promptly took 
advantage, the regiment was surrounded and 
overpowered, and forced to fight their way 
back through the enemy, as the only means of 
preventing their total annihiUition. In this 
charge the regiment had fifty-six men, and six 
officers, killed and wounded,* making nearly 
one third of the whole. For the remainder of 
the campaign the regiment did duty but as 
one squadron. Many had hitherto been the 
taunts and mouches which the two English 
rc«^ent8 had thrown upon the Virgin 
Mary's Guards, (for so the blacks were 
termed, being all Roman Catholics,) but from 
this period Uie tables were turned, and St 
Patnck prptected the honour of his country- 
men. Having served in that engagement in 
the dSrd Regunent of foot, (Johnston's) I 
had fortunately an opportunity of preserving 
the life of a French nobleman, and Ikaving oc- 
casion to fiUl into the rere of the line, to pro- 
t«ct my prisoner, I came immediately behind 

• Colonel UffOfiier.CiHFtaliM Strwart and Robiiuoo, 
lJ<*iit4)imnt Cholmly, Coruct Richardson, and Quarter 
Master Jackson } Robinsoh and Jarkson died. 



vided with new standards the ensuing winter, 
each Comet was presented with the particular 
standard he had himself carried, as an honour- 
able testimony of his good behaviour. In 1745, 
' the Regiment was at the battle of Fo«tenoy, 
and upou that field there watiMt aibbo or horse 
wanting of their full ^mmfkemmnt. One man 
indeed had beenleftlMMd at Brussels, wounded 
in a duel, hmt tkiinii having been brought up to 
the RfipaMBt, in a number of recruits, one man 
■Mretiian was Hunting, the General had owto wd 
him to be kept at his owa «t|iiw liU a 
should happen, so Akat in ««aHtf fke JB 
was by one mam. sMn tha* minliili ui its 
numbtf. In this artwa iktm wm a trooper in 
Ahe Ttf^mmmt, immmA Fitrim—nn, whose horse 
had keen Ahot ^udjr ia tiM moniing. The re- 
giawt^MT j aiaare of him till next evening, 
that W joMied then at Ath. The men of 
km Aroop insisted that he should give 
account of himself; that he was unworthy of 
being a Ligomier, and that he should not at- 
tempt to stay in the lines. Stevenson de- 
manded a court-martial next day : it eat, and 
the man being questioned what he had to say 
in his justification, he produced Lieutenant 
Izard of the Welsh Fusileers, who declared 
that on the morning of the action, the prisoner 
addressed him, told him that his horse being 
killed,' he requested to have the honour of car- 
rying a firelock nnder his command in the gre- 
nadiers, which was complied with ; that through 
the whole of that day*s action he kept close by 
him, and behaved with uncommon intrepidity 
and conduct, and was one of nine grenadiers 
that he brought off the field. Stevenson was 
restored to his troop with honour, and next 
day the Duke* presented him to a lieutenantcy 
in the regiment in which he had behaved so 
well 

Quarter-master Jackson was the son of 
a Quarter-master in the regiment His fiither 
not having the means of providing for him, the 
young fellow went on board a man-of-war, in a 
fleet going to the Mediterranean. A party 
of the crew made a descent on the coast of 
Spain : this was in 1734. The party was sur- 
prisedf and Jackson made prisoner by the 
Spaniards. In order to obtain his liberty 
from a gaol, after twelve months captivity, he 
enlisted in the Spanish army, and the year fol- 
lowing, being in command on the coast of 
Spain, his party was surprised by the Moors ; 
he was made prisoner, cajried to Oran in Bar- 
bary, and exhibited as a slave for sale: the 
English Consul seeing something in his ap- 



home to his house, and made him superintend- 
ant of his family. Afler some years, he ob- 
tained his discharge, returned to Ireland, and 
found his father still living. Lord Ligonier 
permitted the old man to resign his warrant to 
his son. 

Some time after this, the regiment being 
npon Dublin duty, Jackson, in passing through 
the Castle-yard, observed a soldier standing 
sentinel at. the gat«, and perceived that as 
he walked by, the soldier turned his face from 
him, as if to conceal himself. Jackson re- 
turning to the barrack, found himself un- 
usually distressed. He could not baniah the 
idea of thb same sentinel out of his womd ; he 
had an anxiety that he could Aot account for 
or suppress, to know who be was ; and gmng 
next morning to the Castle, he waited the re- 
lief of the guard, and found the man that he 
wanted. Jackaon addressed him, tohl him that 
his faee was familiar to him, and begged to know 
where he had seen him before: in uiort, in this 
soldier, he found his protector the CodsuI of 
Oran, who had redeemed hia from almrflry. 
The account that he gave of this axtcaonliBaiy 
reverse of fortune, was, that thoritj after they 
had parted, his affsin xmi iaio confusion ; ka 
had oat^nm -Ins jdlawnice ; had onspArawn, 
wmJl^ mnii obliged to neiani to England, 
sipon his tmnl, he enlisted wiUi the 
iast recruiting party that he met, and now was 
a sohiier, with his fortune in his knapsack* 
Jackson made every return in. his power to his 
benefiEurtor : obtained his dischaige firom the in- 
fantry, had him appointed a trooper in tba 
Blacks, and shared his pay with him. But in 
the course of six months the unfortunate Con- 
sul died of brandy and a broken heart. 

I returned with the regiment to Ireland, in 
March 1747. From the time of their leaving 
Ireland, there never was an instance of a man^ 
having deserted — there never was a man or 
horse belonging to it taten by the enemy, nor 
a man tried by a general Court-Martbd. — 
There were but six men who died a natural 
death; and there were thirty-seven private 
men promoted to commissions. 



A SUNDAY AT KINGSTOWN. 

Some sayer of sayings has given out that ** the 
cliaracter of a nation is more easily detected in 
its lightest amusements, than in its gravest occu- 
pations. *' If this aphorism be true, we have only 
to regard the manner in which our citizens dis- 
pose of what they consider their disposeable dav, 
the Sabbath, to be enabled to define every tnut 
of disposition in the people of a city that 
is proverbially ««the most say-bethingest and 
car-dhrivingest place in the world.** A few 
years ago, it was no easy matter to ascertain 
what the ruling passion of the Dublinitm might 
be on a Sunday; and amidst the variety of 
allurements which invited the town into the 
country, it was difficult to point out the path 
of pleasure which could boast of the greatwt 
number of followers. Then you mi^t have 
beheld 200,000 metropolitans escaping finom 
their streets by as many vomitories as Thebes 
could boast of, and spreading like locusts over 
the green face of nature, for the purposes of 
inhaling a healthy atmosphere, and dining with 
a rural appetite. The straw-berry beds wera 
then swarmed over, and the wilds of the 



sal- 
p«arance that made hhn suspect he was hb mon-leap peopled by hebdomadal roisopolists ; 
countryman, spoke to him, and finding him a' the hill of Howth was climbed, the Dargle ex* 
British subject, purchased him, brought him .plored, and the Waterfall commented upon. 
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each, Sunday after suilday, hj its respective 
votaries, so that the eye that would survey at 
a glance the several groups of felicity-hunting 
bipeds, should look down on the motley scene 
from a balloon sufficiently elevated to allow 
an entire county to be pictured at once on its 
retina. But now, (thanks to those demesne- 
owners who close their gates on the only day 
that they have a citizen to exclude,) there re- 
mains no choice for the seekers of amusement, 
but all tend to the same goal, with a perseve- 
rance that compels the superficies of the rock 
road to take the air for the spaces of five miles 
and fifteen hours respectively. In former days the 
car-drivers were wont to enquire to what outlet 
yon choee to be jolted ; but at present you 
take your' seat in solemn silence : there is but 
one way to go, and of course no questions need 
be asked; you are instantly rattled through 
Baggot-street, with five other practical opti- 
mists, and follow in the wake of a string of 
vehicles that extends to Kingstown, and conti- 
nues eternally, going full and returning empty, 
with a regularity that can only be equalled by 
that delectable barge, the Liffey mud-lark, 
whose buckets fill and disgorge themselves with 
the most indefotigable and odoriferous industry. 

When you are once fairly on the high- way, 
your visible horizon approaches to within three 
yards of your optic nerve ; you travel, like the 
children of Israel, with a pillar of a cloud be- 
fore you, or, like Eneas, wrapt in a volume of 
mist for your garment, wearing, with every one 
else, the white livery of the road, and carrying 
dust and delight in either eye, until the cloud- 
compelling wheels have landed you at Burton's 
threshold, and then you are suddenly flung up- 
<m your feet and your own resources, to find or 
make amusement for yourself until dinner time. 

The lions of Kingstown are of course very 
numerous, and each can always boast of a res- 
pectable number of spectators. In one de- 
partment you may see a cluster of personages, 
who for the last six days have been chained to 
counters, gazing at the grim exterior of the 
prison-ship, led and kept there by the operation 
of heaven knows wb: t sympathy, and shaking 
their heads pensively, on finding how few 
chances of escape it seems to afford. Literary 
characters are found in learned groups, studying 
the inscriptions on the four facefe of that gem 
of a monument, which stands with true Irish 
politeness, sacred to the memory of a departed 
sovereign. The lovers of works of art may 
be seen toiling and stumbling along the new 
pier, and accumulating at its extremity into a 
crowd of gayly-attired and happy-visaged mor- 
tals, disposed to find pleasure in every thing, 
and looking with amateur eyes on sky, earth, and 
ocean ; occasionally projecting their visual ray 
into dim distance, and exclaiming that the out- 
line of the Welsh coast is distinctly visible — 
While lovers of the works of nature, clamber 
o^er rocks, slippery with sea-weeds, and as 
they clamber, find incontestible proof of the 
truth of theur own theory of their formation, 
idieUker they be Wemerians or Huttonians, 
drinkers of water, or eaters of fire. Gentle- 
men with check shirts and skirtless coats may 
occasionally be met with, who unceasingly sport 
the single nautical phrase which they had some- 
how or other picked up in their massage on board 
the twelve-penny steamer from Dublm to Kings- 
town, and seem extremely anxious to be con- 
sidered as naval heroes ; while demonstrators 
tare often to be heard, puzzling themselves in- 
extricably, in explaining to the fair damsels on 



either ^rm, the manner in which news is tele- 
graphed by the Martello towers. But as one 
does not leave Dublin for the purpose of meet- 
ing its inhabitants, it would be well to disen- 
tangle yourself from the town and its expand, 
ing suburbs altogether, and endeavour to be 
alone with nature, amid the cliffs with which 
she has quayed the coast all round the pro- 
montory. But you will find yourself never 
less alone than in those solitudes ; you 
may scramble up a rock that is all but in- 
accessible, crawl along its summit, and cau- 
tiously approediing its verge, you may peep 
down the chasm that time and tide have 
made, when directly under you is descried, 
not as you expected " a fathomless abyss," 
but a feeding fomUy, father, mother, " et qui 
nascuntur ab iUis,** adding the report of their 
ale-bottles and city brogue to the roar of the 
breakers, and discussing, ham, fowl, " and all 
that," with as much indifference to their 
situation, as if papered walls and not naked 
rocks surrounded them : well you may exclaim : 
' The thiug« themselves sre neither strange nor rare, 
We wou&T hovr the devil they got there." 
If you still refuse to be gregarious, your 
only remaining resource is to set yourself reso- 
lutely to climbing the interminable steep of 
Killiney hill, whose summit avoids you like the 
visible horizon, and after an hour's labour with 
aching knees and nmsy lungs, still appears to 
preserve the same distance ; if, however, you 
have perseverance almost superhuman, you 
may at length begin to gain on l^e actual 
apex of the mountain ; but there you are sure 
to discover the gay flutter of some aerial piece 
of female drapery, which assures you that you 
are once again anticipated by *< a party of 
pleasure." However you need not regret the 
pains your elevation has cost you — they are 
amply repaid by the splendid Diorama stretched 
out beneath, beautifril enough to compel the 
flintiest breast to fall in love with nature at 
first sight. The prospect when, « Heaven is 
free from clouds," and when the smooth sur- 
&ce of old ocean rejoices in reflecting its 
** clear azure," is particularly propitious to 
meditation or to slumber, according as you 
happen to be organised. The pleasure-boats 
that seem to sleep as they quietly steal on 
their even course, are doubled by the mirror 
which they move on, and are met keel to keel 
by their intangible similitudes. Even the 
stem and strongly marked features of Bray- 
head, seem to be rounded off, by the universal 
tranquiUity, into a reposing and flowing out- 
line ; and behind it appear clusters of mountain 
tops, all apparently anxious to view them- 
selves in the looking-glass expanded beneath 
them. But it cannot now be iar from your 
ilinner hour, and you must think of descending 
and getting once more into ** the cheerfid 
haunts of men." A day has been spent at 
Kingstown, and sufficient material, of observa- 
tion laid in, to make a description of Dublin 
character withal : To a quick and a keen re- 
lish for the beauties of nature, our townsmen 
add the most heroic self-devotion in the pursuit 
of recreation ; and if to their love of Gresh- 
am's and geology, fossils and fnn, at Kings- 
town, we add the amusement of the other 
six evenings at home, we find incontesti- 
ble proofs of a general taste for literature, 
in the fact that nme-tenths of our popuhition 
are either reading our national boast, the 
D. L. G. writiujf articles for its columns, or 
its Bahiiqn boxes, or |>reparing p^r, mending 



pens, and biting nails, all mortal symptoms of 
the effort that always precedes an <* original 
communication." 

S. R. 



ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

At the fourth general meeting of the Aca- 
demy on Monday evening last, (Dr. Sadlier, 
S.F. T.C.D. in the chair,) the Transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Turin, vols. 32 and 
33 were presented, as were the Madras Obser- 
vatory Papers, and Experiments for Preserv- 
ing human life from destruction by Fire, By 
Chev. Aldini. The thanks of the Academy 
were voted to the Donors. 

A paper on Functions was read by Profes- 
sor Hamilton, and referred to Council for pub- 
lication. 

A letter was read by Mr. D' Alton from the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, stating that 
they had prepared a copy of the Transactions 
of their Society for the R,I.A. which was in- 
tended to have been foru-arded through Colonel 
Birch, of the Artillery, and requesting to know 
whether such a pacquet had reached the Aca- 
demy. The Secretly was directed to reply in 
the negative. The meeting then adjourned. 



FINE ARTS. 

The fiflh annual exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy will open, we understand, 
next week. It is expected to be. a creditable 
display, though several distinguished membere 
of the body have from illness, or other causes, 
been prevented from contributing much to the 
collection. Others, however, have made con- 
siderable exertion, and have surpassed even the 
best of their former efforts. The celebrated 
whole length portrait of His Majesty, painted 
by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, will, on 
this occasion, be for the first time exhibited to 
the public, who will also have the gratification 
of seeing two noble works of Sir Thomas's 
successor, our talented countryman, Martin 
Archer Shee. One of these is a portrait of 
the celebrated Chief Justice Avonmore. The 
academicians speak with enthusiastic admira- 
tion of an extraordinary work of precocious na- 
tive genius, which they have procured for the 
exhibition, the production of Ford, a young 
self-taught painter, of Cork, who died at the 
early age of twenty. The subject — the expul- 
sion of Satan from Heaven — is one with which a 
great mind only could dare to grapple with any 
rational hope of success; and we are assured that 
he has conceived it in a spirit of sublimity 
that would not have dishonoured the greatest 
painter of antiquity. 

On this occasion too, the splendid gallery 
for the reception of the ancient as well as 
modem sculpture, recently built for the artists 
of Ireland, by Mrs. Johnston, at the desire 
of the late munificent and inestimable Founder 
and President of the Academy, will be thrown 
open. It is a magnificent and beautiful apart^ 
ment. 

In a country like ours, in which, unfortuw 
nately, the fine arte meet with so little encour- 
agement or regard, and in which so few able 
artists can yet meet with sufficient inducementf 
to remain among us, it is really wonderful that 
the academy should be able to produce so re^ 
spectable an annual exhibition, as no picture js 
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ever permitted to be exhibited a second season. 
Were the display even less imposing than it is, 
the severity of criticism should be disarmed 
by a recollection of the untoward circumstances 
with which the academy ha» still to contend ; 
but we trust, ere long, to claim for it the at- 
tention of the connoisseur, on other and higher 
grounds than those of kindness and forbearance. 



JOHN ROLLESTON, ESQ. K. C. 



MUSIC. 
On Wednesday evening the Phil-harmonic 
Society had a delightful meeting ; the last, we 
believe, for this season. Lutzov's Wild Chase, 
the overture to William Tell, and very many 
other beautiful pieces, were brilliantly per- 
formed : some of them were, we believe, con- 
sidered as a sort of rehearsal for Barton^s ap- 
proaching concert, which promises a rich treat 
indeed to all who delight in * the concord of 
aweet sounds.' By the bye, the lovers of 
« sweet song,** are anticipating a glorious feast, 
in the concert which has been announced by 
the Misses Ashe for the 7th : the reputation 
of these celebrated vocalists is so well esta- 
blished, and they are such great and deserved 
favourites with the public, that we can do no 
more than add our tribute of applause to the 
general voice. The Misses Ashe have en- 
sured the co-operation of all the principal mu- 
sical talent now in town, and the attendance 
wiU, we know, be crowded and fashionable. — ' 
Considerable interest is excited by the expected 
deb&t of another member of this gifled fa-i 
roily ; we have heard that Miss Cecilia Ashe ' 
is a very accomplished musician, possessing a' 
voice of great sweetness and power, and we ' 
are told that her personal attractions are equal 
to her musical talents. We have had a peep 
behind the curtain, and find that Miss Ashe 
is to favor us with * a noveltie,' which few 
of our musical friends have yet heard. — 
We delight in her simple ballads : the grace 
and sweetness with which she invests the most 
apparently insignificant compositions, are quite 
peculiar to herself; and much as we admire 
ner in her more scientific recitativoe and cava- 
iinas, we must confess that the bewitching 
pathos and expression with which she gives 
us the sweet *< plaintive ditties" of*our own 
tongue, touches < in the right place,* and goes 
droit au coeur. We beg our friend Spurzheim's 
pardon, we should have said droit d to cervdU. 
We bow to the excellent Doctor's system, and 
warmly recommend aU who would have < their 
marrow tingle with delight,' to repair to the 
Rotunda next Friday. 



THE DRAMA. 

We are gravelled for lack of matter in dra- 
matic intelligence this week ; our occupation 
as critics, though not absolutely gone like Othel- 
lo's, being temporarily suspended according to 
the usage in such matters, so long as the per- 
formances at our theatre are appropriated for 
the benefit of members of the company. This 
has been the case during the past week, and 
we are sorry to say, the word Benefit has 
proved a solecism to many of the persons con- 
cerned. On Saturday evening, the comedy of 
Paul Pry, with the musical Srce of Brother 
sad Sister, were performed by command. 

Mr. Yates and the Siamese elephant are 
expected to appear in Dublin on the 10th inst. 
and Miss Fanny Kemble immediately follows. 
This lady played Isabella, for her father's benefit 
on Wednesday last, at Covent- Garden theatre. 



The death of this respected individual, on 
circuit, and while engaged in the discharge of 
his professional duties, was as sudden as it was 
universally lamented. We do not mean to 
write a funeral panegyric, nor would we wish 
to flatter even the dead ; yet still are we de- 
sirous to record the mime and Udents of a distln< 
guished countryman. Mr. Rolleston, although 
one of the oldest members of the bar, never 
acquired the highest practice: this resulted not 
from any deficiency in ability or information, 
but rather from an easiness of disposition, which 
induced him to rest satisfied with what he had 
without exerting himself to procure more — his 
relish for the enjoyments of life was, perhaps, 
too keen for the dull study of tlie law, which 
requires unrelaxed attention and unceasing 
mental labour. Lord Eldon's was, probably, 
the best reason — he did not come to the bar 
vjithout a thiUing, Nevertheless he has left a 
blank in his profession which we fear will not 
be readily filled up ; he had the happiest turn for 
harmless ridicule of any man we ever listened to, 
a rich vein of humour which never failed him 
at the proper moment, and though not gifted 
with dazzling eloquence, he had ever at com«- 
mand a flow of language correctly expressed 
and perfectly suitable to his purpose. But what 
endeared him to us was his good old Irish hu- 
mour, which invariably delighted the jury, and 
set the court in a roar. We remember to have 
heard him in reply to certain brilliant speeches 
of Messrs. Nortii and dheil, when by his^- 
mirable tact and wit he totally destroyed the 
eflrect of speeches of a description which he 
himself could never make ; in the croas-exami- 
nation of a comical or a roguish witness he 
was unrivalled. Be the witness ever so great 
a rogue <Mr a humourist, the counsellor was a 
match for him. We liked him, and we regret him 
because he always made us merry, and because 
his speech was ever an antidote to dullness \ 
we are of opinion that it is sometimes good to 
laugh: a philosopher has shrewdly remarked 
«* that xnan is the only animal gifted with the 
power of laughter," and as nature has not given 
us this faculty in vain, reason as well as tem- 
perament sanction the practice, however vulgar 
it may be deemed by those solemn fops who, 
mistake gravity for wudom, and whom we would 
remind, in the words of a celebrated WTiter, 
" that gravity is often a mystery of the body, 
assumed to conceal Uie defects of the mind, 
that the most solemn bird is the owl, and the 
most solemn beast the ass." 

We remember many of our college compa- 
nions gay and cheerful, and have been asto- 
dished at the sudden change which the wig has 
wrought, even in their physiognomy. They 
seem to consider it would be derogatory to the 
dignity of Barristers-at-law, ever to relax the 
muscles of their faces into a smile. We wish 
for their instruction, Mr. RoUeston were still 
living : he would teach them bv his own ex- 
cellent example, that it is possible to combine 
wit and humour with eloquence and argument ; 
and that a man may venture to be a little 
pleasant, without losing all character for talent 
and discretion. In private life, Mr. Rolleston 
was playful in his manners, social and hospitable 
ia his habits, cheerful in conversation, kind 
and benevolent in his disposition, and polite in 
his deportment. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNET. 
TKE SHANNON. - 
River of Mllnwa ! to wbose roifti^ heart 

The tSde-vrarp rnshei of the Atlantic bct 

nirer q( qwift depths ! by eiiltiired lea, 

Komantic wood, or city's crowded mar^* 
Rlrer of old poetic founts I that start 

From their lone monntain.cradles, wild and free 

Knr«ed with the faniis. lulled by the wood lark's gle«. 

And cn«hat's hynaeneai song apart — 
River of chieftains I whose baronial halls. 

Like veteran warders, watch each wave-woro ateep, 
Portnmna's towers, Bunrattv's reffBl walls, 

Carrick's stern rock, the Gemldlne's grey keep- 
River of dark mementos! — must I close 
My lips wlthLimerick's wrongs^with Aiiffhrim*A woe* ? 



FROM THE ITAUAN OP B08SI. 
SILENT LOVE. 

From his eyes one morn in play 
Cupid tore the veil away, 
Which on his rosy lips he bound — 
But what a fatal chnufre he found ! 
Vainly he sought his power to prove. 
When silent was the voice of love. 



MADRIGAL. 

Snr les levres de roon Ellse, 
L* A moor hcnreux repme ; 
Et n>n soycK m» surprise — 
II airoc uu'iJt Ac roees. 



M. deV. 



MtU. S. 



LINFA 
Oh ! have yon ne'er felt, in tbow gayest of houn. 
When PlcHRure crowni-i Time with achiwlet of Mowerv, 
When laughter and wit on yonr ear gaify fall. 
And mnslc'.o dear sonnds, that are sweetest of nil. 
The heart that i»ith rapture heat high in your breast. 
Grow cold with a feeling that cnw'/he expre^ ? 
And the smile oa your cheek, tliat ww« riuwing subrigbt. 
Beam faintly as twilight when fading to night? 
Whil*^t the sound of gay voices pas^d over yonr ear, 
Lik« the knell uf some hope that your bosom held dear, 
Tho' vainlv your spirit has ppnrn'd the chain 
That entwining yonr heart, tum'd its pleasure to pain 

How often, alas! o'er nrv shuddering 8«ml, 
(Like the snake under flowers) that feeling has stoh* ; 
For it ever bas chotsen the happiest hoar, 
To banish my joy with Its withering power j 
And well, ah t too well, when my soul felt its dull. 
I've known twas an omen that boded me ill-— 
For it comes like the moanings that oft will art ^ 
Amid green leaves that tremble, when feeling the <Mght 
Of a spirit, whose voice sadly mnrmurinsr, speaks 
Of thertinin's approach, ere in thunder it breaks. 

Mtta.SL 



THE DEATH OF OUR WI8HE8. 

Oh I talk not of the hopes gone oat like day. 

In night's black darkness; talk not of the joys 

Faded to gloom, or dropped with time away; 

The all we cling to, bnt that deatii d^'atroys : 

Where are our very wi«hes, thoaghta, beliefs? 

All that made up the spirit of our mind — 

The features of onr hout, with its young grIeA, 

And glee, whoae fkvshness was as monnteui wiada * 

Where are our former selves ? Once di . we think 

Ever to live till aome deep-gniren hours 

Should be like weed^hokedspvts from which we ihriak r 

Caring not to recaU bow fall of flowers. 

Their memory tOEU .... 

They I they are gooe— «t reet» mere aahea ooU 
The wishes now and dreams oi long ago : 
Weglve a faint smile to the days of old— 
« *Ti8 past» we would not that U had been ss : " 

Aye ihey are dead, bow many a wish that grear 

Within onr boeom*s altered aell; ia dead! 

Rooted from thenoe for others of a hoe 

As brilliant now, and with a breath unfled 

And rich as theirs was then: bat these, oh! heart 

Latest to k»m or all crested things: 

Theae thoa bellevest never can depart! 

What then! alkd are tiiey chafaied (at last) tiiy bteodtw 

wingsP 
No: *fis a moomfolly pleasant thought; 
These too shall flee away and be at rest 
Dead as the leaves that buried suDmers browl^ 
Melted and vanished as from earth's gay brrast. 
The deepest snows, in feathery softnces showered 
By winters gone, where naked boughs embowerad 
The moonUgfat of past jea^^-theg jet ehiril be: 
The traoeleas Bahylons of thought! and ve. 
Feelings which dream that deaUi Is not for yoo— 
Be still! Hfe'B waves may sweep yon oat of view* 
As though ye ne'er had been ; and shoold they oat— 
Is not heaven's calmness near P there ye ahall be forgU. 

E.Y. 
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TO A ZEPHYR. 



ZephyTi where hunt thou be«n straTing-, 

Now m Spriiig.time'8 joyous hour ?— 
By whAt limpid fotiDtain playing. 

Whispering through what new.leaf' d bower ?— 
Hast tboa kissed the violet fair,— 

Hast thou fanned the daffodil,— 
Has thy light step wantoned where 

The 8un.strcak irildft the grassy hill ?— 
Hast thou sought tiie garden-bed. 

Where the erocns Btealing forth. 
Raises soft its painted head, 

Shrinking from the blighting North ?~ 
From the copse, and taxurled dell. 

From the Drw, and budding thorn, — 
FriMO yellow furxe, and heatlier.beU, 

Thy dewy wing has fragrance borne. 
Thou hast axK>^ the deep blue sea 

Ug^y heaving 'neath thy tread,— 
Thoa hast passed full-joyously 

O'er the rugged moontain-head. 
Foan^ and flow'r, and field, and all 

Snoile thy lor'd approach to greet. 
And the song-bird's thrilling call 

Wooes thee from his woodland seat 
Hie thee I— joyous wanton, hie I — 

Spring Is on thy pinion borne^ — 
Weleome Spring-tide's sonny sky,— 

Welcome Sprlng.tide's dewr mom I — 
Welcome walk by rale and hill 

Smooth o'erspread with carpet sheen, — 
By rustling grove and gliding riii. 

Skirting aoft its margin green .' 



T.C.D. 



HCL 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c 



We are rery hnnpy to learn that a Transbition of 
Laplace's St/steme au Monde, from the pen of the Rev. 
H. H. Harte, of our Univereity, is in the press, and 
will be published in a few weeks. The title of the 
work is, " An Exposition of the System of the World, 
bv P. S. I^place, translated from tne French, and elu- 
ridated with Explai nory Notes, by the Rev. H. H. 
Harte. F.T.C.D. 

We Know of no book more in want of elucidation, 
by able and satifr factory notefl, thim the SffgtSme du 
Momde^ which, il'ith all the appearance of a popular 
work, so far at lea-^t as is indicated by the absence of 
mathematical and algebraic symbols.' is exceedingly 
tough reading to moderate men of small capacities, Uke 
oonetves ; because either no part at all of the requi. 
lite proofs is given, or only just so much as to con- 
rince us thoroughly of our ignorance of the rest No 
man Is more capable of doing justice to such a work, 
tiian our learned and much esteemed friend Mr. Harte ; 
but glanring at Mme of the notes to his very able 
translation of the MScanigfre Ce?egte of the sam^uthor, 
we should beg of him jnst to k^ep in mind, that wheu 
we eome to read replace, w.' are not mere tyros in 
mathematics, and that we require no explanation in 
elementarr matters, but only where the text is really 
deep and oiiScult 



LITE&ARY NOVELTIES. 

A Diaqoisition on the Geography of Herodotus, with 
a Map ; and Researches on the History of the Scythians, 
Oct», and Sarmattans, from the German of Niebuhr, 
and a seeond Voy.".g<> round the world, translated from 
the German of Otto Von Kot/ebuc, are in the pre^.— 
A History of the Western Highlands and Hebrides, 
during the Sixteenth and SeventeenUi Centuries, by 
DonaJd Gregory, Esq. Assistant Secretary to the So. 
dety of Antiquaries of Scotland, is preparing for pnb- 
licaoon. — The Denounced, by the author of the O'Hara 
TUea, and consisting of two Stories, entitled, the Last 
Baron of Cranagh, and the Conformists.— Mr. J. H. 
WUfen is about to publish a new edition of his Trans- 
lation of T*sso, with the wood engravings of the for- 
mer edition.— .Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks, a 
nerel, said to be founded on a recent event— Travels 
' * - - j^^g 



U8T OF NEW BOOKS. 

Brigg's on the Land Tax of India, 8vo. 128. boards— 
Macilwainon Strirtums. second edition, 8vo. 12h. brts.— 

Read's Rouge et Noir, third edition, foolscap, 7s. bds 

Wilson's Evidence, Vol II. 8vo. 12s. boards— J. Pal- 
mer's Family Prayers, crovm Svo. 4e. 6d. boards— 
Townsend's Sermons, Svo. 128. boards— The English 
Army in France, 2 vols, post 8vo. £1. Is. boards— Dod- 
dridge.'s Diary, VoL III. 8vo. l5a. boards— The King's 
Own, by the author of the " Naval Officer," 3 vols, 
po^t 8vo. XI. lis. 64 boards— Hall's Chronicle of a 
School. Room, foolscap, 68. boards— Jewsbury's Three 
Histories, poet Svo. ds. board.'^-Family Cabinet Athw, 
No. I. as. (UL i colowed, 3s. fid.- Three Courses and a 
Dessert, crown 8vo. 18s. half-bound- Memoires of BU 
shop Jame-i of Calcutta, Svo. 7s. 6d. board<*— Waiu- 
wnght's Vindication of Paley, Svo. 88. boards— Forty 
Family Sermons, 8>-o. 12b. boards— Watson's Conver- 
sations for the YoungjToyal 18mo. 68. boards— South ey's 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Svo. £\. la. royal Svo. 
a2. 2&. boards— Ware's Hints on Extemporaneous 
Preaching, ISino. Ss. boards— Dr. Channing on the Im- 
portance and Means of National Literature, Svo. Is. 6d. 



Egypt, by the 
ncr Temple. — ' 



through the Crimea, Turkey, and. 

JaoMS Webster, Esq. of the In ____„. ___ 

EteHah at Home, by the author of the English in 
Itaty— The third and fourth Volumes of D'Israeli*8 
Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.— 
The Anthology t an Annual Reward-Book for Mid- 
ranuner and Christmas 1890 ; consisting of Selections, 

ftc by the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A A new edition, 

oeariy re-written, of Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Che- 



Tlie foOowing is a literal translation of an article in 
tiw GaxeUt d'Augdncrgh, on the 13th inst:— "The 
pra«« translation of the Poems, by the King of Bava. 
ria, which has been published in Paris at Darenils, by 
Mr. William Dnckett. contains at page 192, Vol. II. an 
Appendix of thirty-nme pieces whicn are not in the 
ori^nal German. The Appendix concludes In these 
worda : 'End of the Poems of ^e King of Bavaria :' 
these additional Poems are not the compositions of the 
Xii«of B*v«rSa.** 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c 

Our fair friend from abroad, will easily perceive by 
this day's publication, how highly we appreciate the 
results of her 'inexperience.' The fulfilment of the 
kmd promise in her little billet, will make us very hap- 
py. We beg of the lady who favoiured us with the 

Alume Talt^,' to take courage and comfort : we would 
ixs^ break a lady's heart for a thousand worlds. If she 
^Wll permit us to cut off the cat's head, the tale shaU 
certainly be enshrined. To Z. Y. we owe many many 
thanks for her continued kindness, which we almost 
feared vve luid forfeited by seeming (but not real) for- 
getfulnMs. To our correspondents in Armagh, Gal- 
way, Listowel, and very many other districts far and 
near, wi* are much indebted : we do not ask the gods 
to anniliilate both time and space ' to make mir lovers 
happy; but to grant us both in a decuple proportion. 
We concur with the views of •Roseukranss' rom- 
pletely : the first of the series shall appear next week ; 
we should wish »< to be considered as the standard of 
length. 



ADVERTfSEMENTS 

Connected with Literature, the Artt, Education, ^e. 

WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

• This day is published, in 12mo. price Is. half-bonnd. 

MODERN FRENCH PHRASE 
BOOK or KEY to FRENCH CONVERSA- 
; containing the chief Idioms of the French Ian- 
aioge, with the Pronunciation of some of the most 
ffliMilt Words. By B, Du Gu6, Professor of the 
French Language in the FeinaigUan Institution. 

Dublin: Piinted for JOHN CUMMING, 10, Lower 
Ormond-Qiuiy, of whom may be had, lately published, 

I. DU GUK'S FRENCH GRAMMAR, in twenty- 
two Lessons^ containing the Conjugation of every 
Verb in the trench Langxiag«, both regular and irre- 
gular, 2b. 6d. boun<L 

II. DU GUE'S FRENCH EXERCISES adapted to 
the Grammar, Is. 6d. 

III. GUILLAUME TELL. By Florian. New Edi- 
tion, with English Notes, bound, 3b. 

IV. LA HENRI ADE. By Voltaire. New and cor. 
rect edition, with English Notes, Sb. bound. 



Just pubhshed, by C. J. G. and F. Rivington, London, 
and A. WATSON, 7, Capel-strcet, Dublin, in one 
vol Svo. price lOs. 6d. 

CJERMONS on PRACTICAL SUB- 

kj JECTS. Preached in the Pariah Churches of St 
Michael's and St Mary's, in Christ Church Cathedral, 



nector oi at. raary's.and King's Professor of Dirinity 
in the University of Dublin. Eidited by his son. Richard 
Hastings Graves, D.D. 



Published this day, in One Volume Octavo, price 88. 

THE TRUTHS of RELIGION. By 
James Douglas, Esq. 

Also by the same Author, price 6d. 
L THOUGHTS on PRAYER at the PRESENT 

IL The AD VANCEMENT of SOCIETY in KNOW- 
LEDGE and RELIGION. Third Edit IntiiePresi. 

in. ERRORS REGARDING RELIGION. In one 
Volume Octavo. In the Press. 

^?r!S**?/**^ ^***™^^"**» Edinburrii; JOHN CUM- 
b*J'Si*6eS^eTin'&^^ *"* ^" 



Now in course of pubUcation, by Henry Colbum and 

Richard Bentiey, New BurUngton-street, London, 

Valpsff Ctauieal Library, 

IT'AillLV CL.VS^ICAL LrBRARV; 
or, En^liih TraiiridHrm? of th*^ nn-&t vnlniiMe 
(». ^ f>k and Lmin t ln^fil,^^. WSMi Btugrapl ileal .Hkt^trkca 
of .'jji'h A Mill or, illuiitr»tyve Z^olc'* mi EinlnllinhmcoU 

nn .<r^if,| l.L. »t... rt_..* ™,.3 .i.. t. t . _, f't trim 



PROSPECTUS. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been 
trnmucted in former times, is to continue always a 
child. If no use be made of the labours of past aires, 
the world must remain always in the infancy of knowl 
ledge ; and the learned Doctor Parr says, " if you de- 
sire your son, though no great scholar, to read and re- 
fl^'ct. It is your duty toplare in his hands the beat 
Translattotu of the best Ctauical Authors." 

U'o those, therefore, who are desirous of obtaining a 
knowledge of the most esteemed Authors of Greece 
and Rome, but possesit not the means or leisure for pur- 
suing a regular course of study, the present undcitak. 
Ing must prove a valnahle acquisition : for, so diver- 
ellled are the objects to which general education is at 
present diree^ted, that sufficient time cannot generally 
be allowed, for laying the foundation of an adequate 
acquaintance with the most popular authors iu the 
Greek and Latin Languages ; and even in those in. 
stances, in which the object has been attained— where 
the taste has been formed, and the habit of occasional 
rerurrence to the CUissicH has been preserved— the fa- 
rthty of reference to a Si^e* of correct and elegant 
Translations must nffurd pleasure, and oecaaaional assist- 
ance even to the scholar. 

The selection is intended to contain those authors, 
whose works may with propriety be read bu youth of 
both sexetj and the whofe will be presented fn a cheap, 
clejrant, and uniform sire. 

The excellence, as orators and historians, of Demos, 
thenes, Cicero, Herodotus, and Xenopbon, will pla<« 
them foremost in tlie collection of Prose Authors: Qiese 
will be followed by Thucydides, Livy. Sallust, Tacitus, 
&c. Homer, VlrgiL and Horace, will justly take pre- 
cedence nmong the Poets. 

Four Numbers are already published, comprising the 
Orations of Demo^henes, Sallust, and Xenopbon ; and 
the pubUcation will be reguhirly continued on the first 
day of every month, so as to be delivered with the 
Maraines and Reviews. 

TTie testimonials in favour of this important under, 
taking and its execution, being far too numerous to 
quote in an ndvortiseroent, the publishers beg leave to 
refer the public for them to the leadW Journals and 
Periodicals of the day. 

Orders (which, to prevent mistakes, should be par- 
ticuUrly specified as being for "Valpy's Family das- 
sical library,) are received by every BtMikseller 
ttu-oughout the kingdom. Agents for Scothmd, Messrs. 
SfJlr??*^, Bradfute: for Ireland, Mr. JOHN CUM- 
MING, 16, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin. 

This day is published, splendidly illustrated with En- 
gravings from Designs of Martin, and with nume- 
rous Wood-cuts bv tlie first ArtisU Demy Svo. 
£1. Is. or in royal Svo. (proof-phites,) £% 2b. 

rVMlE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, with 

, JL ^a Life of John Bunyan. By Robert Southey. 
hsu. L.L.D. &c. &c. &c 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, and John Major. 
Fleet-street 



Interesting Works just published by Henry Colbum 
and Richard Bentiey, 8, New Burlington.st. J^on. 
don ; Sold by JOUiJ CUMMING. !«, Lower Or- 
mond-Quay, Dnblin ; and all Booksellers in Irekmd. 

WALTER COLYTON; a Tale of 
the Reign of James II. By the author of 
•* Brambletye House," " The New Forest," *c. Ac. 
In 3 vols, post Svo. 

THE ENGLISH ARMY IN FRANCE, or PER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE of an OFFICER. In 2 vols, 
small Svo. 

THE KING'S OWN: a Tale of the Sea. By the 
Author of the ** Naval Office." In 3 vols Svo. 

NOTES ON HAITI, (St Domingo j) made during 
a residence in that Republic. By Charles Mackenzie. 
Esq. F.R.S. &c Sec late his Midesty's Consul- General 
at Hati. In 2 vok. po^t Svo. with plates. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. By John Howison, 
Esq. A uthor of '* Sketches in Canada," &c In 2 vols, 
pojst Bvo. 

THE REV. G. CROLY'8 POETICAL WORKS. 
In 2 vols, with illustratioiis. £1. Is. 

*' Full of lofty imnginings and noetic thought we will 
venture to say that there Is hardly a theme which Mr. 
Croly has not awoke with a masterly hand, and hardly 
a sympathy which he has not beautifully touched..^ 
LiterarvCfazette. 

The THIRD VOLUME of the CORRESPOND. 
EKCE aad DIARY of PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 
Edit(>d from the Original, by his Great- Grandson, Joba 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. 
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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



and Co. 



4ust PabUsbed by WM. CURRY, Jud. 
9, Upper SackviUcstreet 

TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEA8A>rrRY. 

Containing— Ned M*Keo\vn— The Three Tasks, or 
the Little Hottse under the Hill— Shane Fndb's Wed. 
4iBf— Larry MTarland's Woke— The Battle of the 
Faetiona— The Funeral— The Party Fight— The Hedre 
School— The Station. 2 vols, crown 12ma with etcii' 
ing» by W. H. Brooke. 

'* Oenuine and capital Traits and Stories these are. _ „ 

What between Brooke's felicitous designs, and the Maps and Views, nerer before published, and many 
author's naive and native talent, we have here a pub. Illustrations, in 3 vols. 8vo. bound in cloth and letteTed, 
Ucation which may be placed on the shelf with i s price £\. 14s. By the Rev. R. Walsh, LLD. M.R.I. A. 
most popular contemporaries." — London Literary Author of *' Narrative of a Journey from Coustanti- 
Oaxette. noole to Enirland." I 



This day is pubUshed, 

npHE THREE HISTORIES. The 

1 History of an Enthusiast— The Historv of a 
Nonchalant — The History of a Realist. Bv Maria Jane 
Jewsbnry. One voL crown 8vo. price 9b. ooards. 

CHRONICLES of a SCHOOL ROOM. By Mrs. 
S. C. HalL 1 voL post 6vo. price 68. boards. 
By the same Author, 

SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. 9 vols. 



fooli^cap, price 198. boards. 
NOilCES of BRAZIL, in 



1828.9. With original 



PubUahed thb day, priee 6s. PArt 1\. of a New, greaHy 
Improved, and Chetp Edition of the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
being the Seventh, including the recent Supple- 
ment to that Work, with Preliminary Dissertation* on 
the History of the Sciences. By the late Professors 
Stewart and Playfair, and by the RIffht Hon. Sir Ja^ 
.Mackintosh, and Professor Leslie. Illustrated with a 
New Set of Engravings on Steel. To be publishod in 
Monthly Parts, and completed in Twenty Volumes 
Quarto. Edited by Professor Napier. 

MODE AND TERMS OP PrBLICATIOIf. 

I. By augtnt«ting the contents of tbe page, but with- 
out decreaung the size of the type, the work, while 
much improved in appearance, will be cumprised, noi- 



ple to England. j withstanding the great extension of its matter, in 

•^Dr. Walsh accompanied the late Extraordinary i Twenty Quarto Volumes, handsomely printed on 



nople to England." 

•• We hesitate not to say that he has furnished us "Dr. Walsh acc<impaoiea uie iiwe cxtrsorQiniu-y i ^ ^ ^ 

with the best view, particularly of the lower Irish. Embassy to Rio de Janeiro, as Chaplain, and visited ' paper of a superior quality ; twenty volumes of the 
which has fallen under our review. We may add several parts of the interior of the country during his I present being nearly equal to twenty.four of the 

thy of Cruik. residem* in Brazil, particularly the mining districts, former editions. Each volume will consist of 800 pagea, 

containing a much greater quantity of matter thaa any 
similar nnblicatlon ; and tne Proprietors hold them- 
selves fustinctly PLEDGED to the Public, that the tvork 
shall not, on any account, exceed Twekty-owk Vo- 
lumes ; their present confident belief, at the same time. 



that there are several etchings not unworthy 0. 

shank h\mw\(."—Edin/mrffh Literart/ Gazette. And here we close our extracts from these instructive 

'* They afford a faithful and most amusing exposition and entertaining volumes; again heartily recommend- 
of the cnaracter and habits of the rural population ing them to the public" — LUeraty Gazette, 
of o^ coxmtry.'*y.DuhUn LUerary Gazette. I By the same Author, 

** ^e know of no one who has so completely si'c. av ip«qav «« rntv* iwpnATo .nj nv\r«i .. , ^ , ■ . 

reeded in engaging the attention of his readers by jn^J^S^^e PrwSew of Chrintianitv to Se ^W I ^"^ «^** ** ^» »»«* completed in twbkty. 

tje force of the pictures he Uys before them."-, a^ Tffii?Mm^^.i fli bowS ^ ^ 1 F The nublication w/ll proceed in Monthly ftuis, 

^Sf~«i«^ . ... __ , . ''?rAdo?/pri'?^""f;.?'F7e£ri^^^^ „ !of whldi^wnlIformavoWjrach_Partth'«n^ 



• We recommend this original and interesting pub. nl5?**S?.Uniliri;^Kfn^jr.^^^^ ^^^^""^ "** ^- ^ 
Jication to our readers, not merely a» a work of ^*^"» Stationer's-hall-court 
amusement, though as such " 
with any of its brethren, 
fully exhibits the common , 
in scenes and circums^tAuces, 
observer does not 
none 
acconnt-"— . 



, raging above 193 pages. 
_ I Ushed; on the 31st of March, 1830. 




The First Part was pub. 

' '^30. As the work is 
and as the printing of 
fore the expiration of 
•successive Monthly 
the option, as soon as 




n---,, e^„/,„^i »»•"« oy'the general post Thb edition is rendered par- 1 P^P^», ' 

"TH.- «^i5^^ni «i«.i • »n.f f..«^ ^ ^„„^.,, ticularly accepUble to persons in the country, and those '^y***"" "'rV'^V"' "•;/ """""X"^^ 
thlrSl i^f^^i^r^ rtri«!i» I vai^v ^ uSTr^ residing abroJd. The price of the Monday edition of! <*»yj "»** «W«-h. w»>fn Wie quantity of matter m 
JnlliLiS^IJ^i^h J^f A«r«!^^^ T-Ae ()£errer is Seven-pence. Printed and published I «««•»» ^«>«"e. «»« , *»"**** VL*"'^.^.^*', prmting. the 

ing narratives, in wblch the characteristic marks and . « ^ rUment. adioininir the 01Hc«» of thRin»"n"^«» engravings, and the abilit)' of tl>e arucli*s 
JS^^^O. "iemL.Kw;°Umv P^JSISfrXd^^xJr;;; »^«»^»i?C^^^ *»*'' aretakeninto%ccoP; must be »ll?H;ed to pl.<v t^ 

served witb remarkable fideUty. compared with ^ » nwnnv r.rin^ «i«v«n «.»««. '^^^^ *" » highly advantageoun point of view. Con.-i- 

the racy richness of their nat»^e eloquence. ''-^Z/otr BE^^^^^ extent, it will, indeed, pre. 

Ovardum. ' « Jint fnr s J;?w CJni^^^ Digest of H«»n«n Knowledg^ Ihnt 

' ^i^n w^?S? MJ^I^^^f^ulV^/i?^^^ I »»•" y'* »PP««-«1 in^ritain, in *. e convenient form 

wm-mrrrt ^/-\TTT»m t/-\ i tt»-kt A T mi* column neekly Journal, published in London everv i of a nii-Hnnnrv 

rpHE COURT JOURNAL. This new Saturday afterioim, in time for that day's po«t, aud /*^J^i2T?„"r^j-^ glack Edinhunrh- JOHVCUM 

1 Weekly JoiUTud of Fashion being nowfully esta- may be received at the distarfce of two hundred miles , MING 16 Lww Or^SJnA auav tfnbhn iSd ^^ 
bfftied in public favour, as a publication possessing un. from London on Sunday. This paper combines, with I h^ of eve% B^ksell^^ ^ 



rivalled and exclusive sources of information and mte- the news of the week, a rich re^itory of Fashion, 
reat, and as no less adapted to the Study and the Break. W'it, Humour, and other interesting Incidents of real 
fast Table, than the Drawing-room and the Bondoir, . life. The events in the Sporting Department ace co- 
it is deemed unnecessary to do more than solirit atten- Pl<>usly detailed, and, for accuracy, stand unrivalled, 
tlon to the following list of ordinary contents of each ; The emblematical Illustrations, which head the arti- 
Nnmber : — 1 cles on Drama, Poetry, the Tuif. the Chase, the Ring, 

I.— From twelve to fifteen colnmns of entirely origi-Hhe Police, Cricketing^ Pigeon. shooting, the AquaUc 
nal Sketches of Manners and Society, chiefly ft-om uie Register, and the Affairs of the Fancy, were all de- 
real life of the present day. signed by Crnlkshank, in his most humorous and hap- 

II.— Prom six to nine columns of the Court and Fa- ' py manner. These cuts alone are worth more than the 
shionable news of the week, derived chiefly from ex- Pp<** ^f *hi8 Newspaper, which is only Seven-pence.— 
elusive and authentic resources. The sale of Bell's Life in I»ndon, and Sporting Chro. 

III.— From four to six columns of origrinal Criticism >uicle, is the largest oi any I^ondon Weekly Journal, 
on the Theatres, Public Exhibitions, the Fine Arts,&c. i except Tke Ohterver. Innkeepers and Publicans an» 

IV.— From six to nine colnmns of descriptive Re- j likely to benefit by additional business to their house, 
views of alMntere«tting new Book% nearly in the order I from taking in Bell's Life in London, and Sporting 
in which they appear, and frequently even before their Chronicle, being a Journal of comicaii^ andfun^ cai- 



pnblication. 

v.— Three colnmns of original Remarks on the Po. 
litical events of the week. 

VI.— From six to nine columns of Miscellaneous Do. 
mestic and Foreign New;p, including the news of all the 
European Courts, Original Letters from Correspond- 
ents in the chief Capitals, &c. &c. 

.VII.— University, and Army and Navy Intelligence; 
Promotions— Literary Intelligence— Births, Marriages, 
afad Deaths, Hq, ftc. 

It will be seen from the above list, that, although the 
Cnurt Journal puts forth claims to public favouwwhich 
are strictly peculiar to itself, it does not forego those 
general claims which are possessed by other Weekly 
newspapers. In short, its ol^ect (which its conductors 
might perhaps be justified in adding it has fully at- 
tained,) is, to keep pace with its contemporaries in 
points of general interest and utility, and to distance 
them all in its peculiar and distinguishing features— 
n#mety, the authenticity. Quality and variety of its 
fashionable intelligence, and its sketches from high life. 

The Court Journal is published every Saturday morn- 
ing for the proprietor, Mr. Colburn. of New Burling, 
toiustreet, oy W. Thomas, at the office. No. 19, Cathe- 
rine-street. Strand. 

It is printed on stamped paper, so that subscribetis 
may receive and transmit it to their friends, postage 
f^ee, throughout all parts of the kingdom : wnd is re. 
giilarly supplied by all Newsvenders, Booksellers, 
Clerks of the Roads, &c 



This day la pubUshed, by J. M. LECKIE, 11, Grafton, 
street, in 8vo. price 58. 

N ACCOUNT of the VARIETIES 

of the ARTERIAL SYSTEM of the HUMAN 
By. P. H. Green, A.B. M.B. illostrated by 



TODY* 
piates. 



culated to" drive dull care away," and di^ipate the 
blue derU». Office, 160, Strand, London. 

THE ENGLISHMAN, price Seven.pence— This 
highly respectable and independent Weekly News, 
paper is published at No. 170, in the Strand, every 
Sunday morning at four o'clock, at the price of Seven, 
pence only. The Enffluhmtan has now been published 
twenty.8lx year**, and during that long period has in. 
variably pursued the same course in all its departments 
—that of the strictest impartiality. It may be truly 
said of The Ena^ltMhrnan, that it is *' open to all par. 
ties— influenced by none." As a family newspaper, 
7^ Engluhman stands unrivalled ; not a line, or an 
advertisement, of an immoral tendency, is allowed 
under any circumstances to stain its pages. The 
EnglUkman is a folio twenty-column Journal, the same 
size and price as The Otuerver, The pimer upon which 
it is printed is an excellent sort, and tiie ty|>e almost 
new ; indeed, for variety, quantity, and quality, it is 
the most perfect In speaking of Sunday New8p^>ers, 
it is proverbial to say, T^ EngltMhrnan is almost a 
library in itself; and to such readers who do not de- 
sire a party paper, a ^al of The EngUAman is strongly 
recommended as a neutral Journal, in which such a 
combination of literary talent is engaged as cannot be 
excelled by any Weekly Newspaper whatever. T%e 
EngliMunan is sent from London, by the mails on Sun. 
day, and may be had in the country on the blank post 
days. 



This day is pubUshed, in 2 vols, price 168. illustrated by 
Mape, Plates, and wood-cuts, 

rpHE PICTURE OF INDIA— Geo- 

JL _irraphieal. Historical, and Descriptive : also the 
PICTURE OF AUSTRALIA, in postOvo. lOs. 6d. 

Published by Whittaker, Treacher and Co. London \ 
and sold by all Bocrfisellers in Ireland. 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Dublin, 1st May, IflSO. 
WILLIAM CURRY JUN. H CO. have the followinip 



Clerg: 



Works in the Press : 
SECOND SERIES of the IRISH 

_ PULPIT; a Collection of Original Serroons 
by clergymen of the Establ'i^hed Church iu Ireland. 
One vol. 8vo. 

The following are among the Contributors : Rev. 
Hugh White ; Kev Richard Murray, D«'an of Ardagh ; 
Rev. Henry Woodward ; Rev. F. li. Woodward ; Rev. 
Henry Mngrath : Rev. P. Pounden ; Rev. Alexander 
Ross; Rev Henry Broiurhain; Rev. J«»hn Hare: Rev. 
William Hare; Rev. Hans Caulfield; Rev. Thomas 
Walker, Ac. *c. 

II. PRACTICAL REMARKS on the BOOK of 
EXODUS, for Family Worship. By M. M. Author 
of " Remarks on Genesis." 8vo. 

III. A BRIEF VIEW of the DIFFERENT EDI- 
TIONS of the SCRIPTURES of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches. 18mo. 

IV. IRISH COTTAGERS. By Mr. Martin Doyle, 
Author of '* Hints to Small Farmers." 12mo. 

V. O'DONOUGHOE, PRINCE of KILL A RNEY; 
A Poem in Seven Books, with Notes. By Miss Bourke. 
12mo. 

VI. THE NORTHERN TOURIST; or Strancw's 
Guide to the North and North West of Irelandi, in. 
eluding the Giante Causeway. By P. D. Hardy, 
M. R. I. A. 18mo. with Map, Plan of Belfast, and Ten 
Views. 0s. bound, early in June. 

VII. TEN VIEWS of PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
in the North and North West of Irehtnd. Engraved by 
Miller after Petrie. 6vo. 7s. 6d. in a few days. 

VIIL LETTERS from FRANCE, SAVOY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GERMANY. DEN- 
MARK, HOLLAND, and the NETHERLANDa 
By George Downes, A. M. Two Vols, post Svo. 

IX. JUVENAL; with a Paraphrase and Englidi 
Notes. By Dr. Hawkeeworth, principal of the Fein, 
aglian Sdiool Luxembourg. l'2mo. 



Dublin : Published for the Proprietors every Saturday 
Morning, at No. 10. D'OHer-Street.— Sold by Hubst, 
Chance and Co. St Paul's Church- Yard, LokdoM; 
C. Bbntham, and Co. Ix>rd-Street, Liverpool; Joair 
BovD, George's-Street, Eoixacaan : John Lumsimck, 

gueen-Street, Glasgow : and by all other BookaeU 
rs ; and in Ireland, by the Clerks of the Roads. 
J. S. FOLDS, Printer, 36, Gt StnuMLstreet 
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Price 9A 



LONDON AND DUBLIN. 

THE FOUR COUKTS verSUS WESTMINSTER-HALL. 

' It it be true with respect to mankind gene- 
raUyv as we believe it id, that in the acquisition 
of real knowledge, there is commonly more 
ti^uble and difficulty in putting away from our 
minds that which is false, than in storing up 
that which is true, this maxim will particukrly 
apply to our countrymen, who if they do not, 
IHce Sheridan*s parliamentary opponent, ** trust 
to their memory for their wi^" too often " trust 
to their imagination for their facts.'* We well 
mnember of what a singularly fancifiil and er- 
roneous character were all the notions, (notions 
which we mistook for knowledge,) that we 
entertained of London, before the fatiguing 
reality of the mighty city was known to us. 
The House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons, Westminster-hall — our imagination had 
dothed with dignity ^nd honor, and furnished 
wit)i all ^ypliances of grandeur and importance. 
Downing-street, the very name of Downing- 
«treet» brought with it recollections of treaties 
and despatches, and battles, wars and rumors 
of wars, and we know not what of « pride, 
pomp, and circumstance,** insomuch that the 
res iptOy the passage bounded by certain edifices 
of brick and mortar, scarcely ever4Jfturred to 
our thoughts. 

The air-drawn dagger of Macbeth, was not 
more unsubstantial and delusive than the 
pictures with which we had suffered our mind 
to be filled. We looked on the reality, and 
with a sigh, came to Macbeth*s conclusion, 
** there's no such thing.** 

Most of our readers who have been in Lon- 
don, and who recollect their sensations after a 
few days residence there, (if they were not im- 
mediately absorbed in the anxieties of business, 
or the whirl of dissipation,) will we think 
agree with us, that the general feeliug is that 
of weariness and disappointment. The stranger 
thinks that he has seen Londottf and says to 
himself, •* and is this all ?** but London is not 
a pkwe to be known in a week, or a month, or 
m a year; and indeed the greater part of those 
who have been residents there all their lives, 
neither know, nor think it at all surprising 
that they ^ould not know, a part of the 
metropolis di£^ent from that in which they 
live, more than they kndw of Petersburgh or 
P^dn. 

London is indeed a place of almost over- 
whelming vastness, but that is a matter to be 
found out by gradual and fatiguing examination ; 
it is full of mightv afiairs, and the uttermost 
ends of the earth feel the operation of its every- 
day business, hut this is to be discovered by 
Inflection, rather than by any external circimi- 
stanoe palpable to the senses. We often hear 
of the ^ deadness and dullness** of Dublin, and 
the din and turmoil of London are held up to us, 
to heighten the sense of stillness by contrast, 



until we almost think we hear the hum and 
shock of its vast multitude. 

. ** Like the sound 



Of some far.di8tant waterfall 
But the fietct is, that in our miniature way, we 
are much more busy and bustling here, than 
they of the great metropolis of the empire. 
London is the elephant of cities, enormous but 
calm, and performing its mighty efforts with 
such habits of regular and unostentatious 
strength, that we only become conscitms of 
what is doing, by reflection upon what has 
been and must be done. It is true, that in 
the great thoroughfare from Charing Cross to 
Whitechapel, there is a rushing sound of men, 
and horses, and carriages, travelling to and fro, 
but this is emphatically the great thoroughfare, 
and what are four or five miles of street, com- 
pared with the huge mass of London. Bond, 
street and Regent-street too, have at this 
season, much gay and lightsome bustle, and so 
has the broad street of Whitehall, at four 
o'clock, when Lords and Commons are hurrying 
down to their respective houses of assembly, 
but the wonder is, that the bustle should be so 
little, considering the occasion. There is pro- 
bably as much money laid out in the retail 
shops of Bond-street and Regent-street, in 
one day, as in all the retail shops of Dublin in 
six months. 

But in " the city,'* the cahnness and utter 
absence of outside show, where we know there 
is such prodigious busmess, and prodigious 
wealth, seems very extraordinary to an Irish 
stranger. If he be a mercantile man, and 
diverges right or left from Cheapsjde, into the 
narrow streets and lanes where the sons of 
trafiic dwell, he will hardly believe his eyes, as 
he reads the names which he knows to be 
good on change for half a million, written 
upon such plain dingy doors, belonging to such 
dull dark houses, where even the liirht of day 
seems almost to get half black, before it ap- 
proaches them : and here there b no bustle. II 
our mercantile friend were a reader of Words- 
worth, he might exclaim with him 

'* Dear -God I the very houses seem asleep." 
A clerk now and then going in, or coming out, 
or a stout hale porter, with his thick, laced 
boots, and coarse, clean, grey apron, are" the 
only signs of life ; and withm doors, every 
office, crowded as it is with clerks, gives forth 
little sound, save of the opening and closing 
of day-booky and journal, and ledger, while 
the work of book-keeping goes on. The 
Banks too, infinitelv astonish a Dublinite ; he 
sees some dozen of them, within a street or 
two, the names of each of them familiar for 
their wealth, over all the world; he goes in, 
and finds a common shop — no parade of wood 
and wire-cages, and mysterious nien of notes, 
within the same, occasionally revealing their 
countenances to the expectant public. There 
is a plain counter, like in a grocer's sliop : not 
such grooers'-shops as we have now-a-days, to 



astonish us with huge space, and polished ma- 
hogany, and brass, so that we may buy our 
pound of tea, and get dazzled with magnificence 
into the bargain ; but like such a grocer's-shop, 
as we remember the Messrs. Kinahan had long 
ago in Trinity-street) before they shone forth 
in the modem glory of the C^lisle Building. 
Upon the banker's plain black counter, you 
will see an iron scoop for shovelling out sove- 
reigns, and a plain personage behind the coun- 
ter, ready to make use of the said scoop, or 
shovel, for your proper behoof, if you shew good 
and sufficient cause, in the shape of a check, or a 
bank-note, and here b all the grandeur of a 
great London Bank. 

If our stranger be a literary man, he hies 
him to Paternoster-Row, filled with vast ideas 
of the magnificence of the greatest publishers 
in the world — he finds a long, narrow, dark, 
silent row, vnth tall, plain houses, and parti- 
cularly gloomy, tranquil looking shops, with 
the doors all shut ; inside also, there is thick 
darkness, and an overcoming smell of paper — 
huge cellars below — huge warerooras above, all 
plain, rough, and unadorned, stuffed with 
thousands upon thousands of pounds worth of 
printed paper, and all the living creatures 
within, masters and men, as chary of their 
speech, as if they held their shillings in their 
mouths, and feared that some of them would 
tumble out into your pocket, at every effort 
of utterance ; business can be done with 
few words, and is so best done, and that, and 
nothing but that, will they, or can they, 
attend to — even courtesy has in it a certain 
tediousuess of process for which they have not 
at all times leisure. 

If our visitor be professional, he will pro- 
bably leave " the city," and with some enthu- 
siasm, (if an Irishman,) speed towards West- 
minster-Hall — his mind will be filled with the 
idea of the crowd and bustle of his own 
Four Courts, and by an imaginative *<rule of 
three," process, he will endeavour to estimate 
the tossing of the waves of the legal ocean of 
Westminster. How will he be struck aghast 
when he enters that great Hall! The vastness, 
the silence, the chilly air of that noble apart- 
ment, noble in its extent, and the recollections 
associated with it, almost appal the stranger, 
as if he entered some enorinous sepulchre. — 
Plain flags are beneath his feet — bare walls, 
with the plaster broken off, and laying bare, 
in some places, the rude stone of which they 
are built, environ him on either side; save 
where the wall is hidden from the view by a 
long apartment of unpainted deal boards built 
up against it, to hold certain parchment re^ 
cords. And this Is the room where kings 
and nobles have been sat in judgment upon» 
and adjudged their doom ; and where, but a 
few years since, the gorgeous magnificence 
of the coronation presented such a scene of 
imposing grandeur as imagination could hard* 
ly fancy, and eloquence could not adequately 
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detcribe. If it is term time, there mav ckance 
some one barrister waHdag up and down, in 
legal coetume, bat for the most part, there is 
not; if it be not term time, ail is stillness, 
sare the shuffling of some solitary passenger's 
leet along the flags, or, perhaps, a child or two 
running about for sport. 

But we must try to compare it with our 
«WB dear temple to litigation. Whenever a 
Dublin lawyer wishes to silence all opposition 
to his opinion, he concludes his argument by 
the pompous announcement, ** it has been so 
decided m Westminster-hall,** which mapcal 
words at once settle the dispute. This uttle 
ftkct made an impression on us, in days of yore, 
Ivtien we used to stroll down to the Four 
Courts fTe<)uently, to pick up news, or .enjoy 
half an hour's chat in the hall, with some good 
humoured disengaged barrister, — in Ireland a 
Very numerous and respectable class of per- 
sons, — or if it chanced to be Nisi Prius day, 
to be regaled by speeches replete with feeling, 
^irit and animation. Often have we thought 
^hen ** in town,** upon the delights of the 
huU, and every day's experience has served to 
confirm our opinion, that the dull tribes who 
haunt Westminster are eclipsed by their Irish 
brethren in eloquence, in wit, and we had almost 
said intelligence, as much as the public build- 
hig for their peculiar place of bustle and resort, 
h surpassed by ours in architectural beauty. — 
There are indubitably some brilliant excep- 
tions — a glorious few — who by the splendour 



other,— « paltry stunted wooden paling stuck 



cut from the door leadinir to the King's Bench 
at one end, and a mean night of stairs leading 
to the House of Commons, at the other ; — 
the whole enveloped in « diirkness most beau- 
tiful,** and you have Westminster-hall. We are 
convinced were a stranger led through it with- 
out being acquainted with the character of the 
building, he would suppose it to be a warehouse 
from which the boxes of oranges had been 
hastily removed; but very different are the 
sensations of one who knows what the place 
really is — the solemnitv and sombre aspect of 
the hall impress him with veneration and awe, 
— ^he remembers that here, for centuries, the 
laws of a great people have been administered 
— the rights of man boldly asserted and so- 
lemnly secured; that here Romilly and £r^ 
skine. Mackintosh and Brougham, have spoken 
and have gained their fame. But if that 
stranger be, as we have said, an Irishman, he 
recolWcts ^ath honourable pride the memora- 
ble crisis, when Sheridan and Burke here ter- 
rified the guilty, by the thunder of their de- 
nunciations, and dazzled and delighted an 
assembled people and the world, by the intense 
splendour of their glorious eloquence. 

When, for the first time, we visited West- 
minster, we asked in surprise, where are the 
lawyers? We were not gratified with the 
sight of a single wig. Neither was there any 
bustle or animation — all was motionless and 
stilL This is easily accounted for ; in Lon- 



sarae time^ to elevate himself a little from hb 



«f their talents, the depth of then* learning, | don few lawyers go to Westminster unless they 
•ad their indefatigable exertions in the cause have business to do ; while in Dublin every 
ti science and freedom, have not merely raised lawyer goes to court as regularly as he eats 
Ihe character of the profession to which they , his breakfast, those who have business — forming 
t)elong, but exalted the dignity of human na- 1 the minority — to do it, and all the rest to seek 
ture; these, however, are exceptions only, — {for it. Again in London — besides those who 
it is of the mass of the profession I speak, and practice in the courts, there are numerous 
unquestionably as a body of quick, sagacious, | classes of special pleaders and conveyancers, 
«nd educated gentlemen, the members of the | who never set foot within Westminster, while 
Irish bar are superior to the lawyers of Lou- { there is in Dublin no division of labour in the 
don, who, doubtless, will be seriously offended , profession of the law analogous to this. And 



at ihe comparison. But we are comparing the 
men instead of the buildings : every man in 
Publin knows what a delightful place the hall 
of the Four Courts is — so diversified and aj^ 
parendy confused — exhibiting a motley ffroup 
of bairistefTs, bailiflb, attormes, men and wo- 
men, collected fix>m all >parts, divided into 
smaller circles, the component members of 
which are severally engaged in disputing, as- 
severating, and denying, — ^in fighting over 
again in Sbe haJl, that which has been decided 
in court, or in making fresh preparations for a 
TCuewal of legial strife. Besides all these who 
may be called the actors in the scene, there is 
^ vast crowd of spectators who have nothing 
lo do, but look in and chat, and drink coffee ; 
and wliose tranquil countenances, and com- 
posed deportment, are strikingly contrasted 
with the vexed appearance, and hurried man- 
lier of the << plaintiffs and defendants in the 
cause.** Now at Westminster-hall every thing 
k directly the reverse of this, — the exterior of 
the bnilmiig u dark, gloomy and shabby; — 
a^ entrance mean, and narrow, so much so 
ihat one would not be in the least dis^pointed 
were he to read over it ** Stabling for horses kept 
bere.^ When you advance a little from the 
^ooT, you would be inclined to suppose that 
you haB got into a riding school; — the hall 



lastly, other people never dream of visiting 
Westminster-hall, unless on some urgent and 
remarkable . occasion, much less wotdd they 
think of (fequenting it daily, as a place 
of recreation and amusement. We are con- 
vinced, therefore, that nothing would surprise 
a Londoner more than being suddenly intro- 
duced into the middle of the hall of the Four 
Courts, Dublin ; tbo uproar would startle him, 
the strangeness of the scene would discom- 
pose even hii gravity ; and we do verily be- 
lieve his curiosity wUght be so far excited, as to 
provoke him to ask ** what was the matter, r 
The interior of the English court of King's 
Bench, is, in some respects, inconvenient ; the 
accommodation for the public is scanty — there 
are no side fifalleries ; the jury box, which dur- 
ing term the law students are permitted to 
occupy, is low, and but a few feet distant from 
the seat allotted to the king's counsel. The 
barristers sit in straight rows of seats, rising 
mdually, but not semicircular, as in our courts. 
The king's counsel occupy the front row, 
and are shut in at each side ; to the attomies, 
clerks, and tipstaffs, b assigned the very 
limited space, which intervenes between the 
register's desk and the king's counsel; the 
attomies sit upon a low form placed beneath 
and outside the front row ; the consequence 



can bel>f4efiy described, — ^unagine one side of of which awkward arrangement is, that when- 
Stepheh*s-green covered in and flagged, with 
wooden boards to the height of ten feet on one 
Mt, and four large doors ia the wall on the 



ever a king*s counsel wishes to speak with 
his attorney, ha must stand up and bend over 
the d«sk, while the attorney is expected at the 



rottching position, and meet his lawyer half 
way. uideed the poor attorney never stands 
upright at all ; for if he has occasion to move, 
it would seem that he is allowed to do so only 
under the condition of creeping fcnward with 
bended head, which unpleasant manoBuvre can 
be familiarly illustrated by the case of a goose 
sailing under a bridge. In tliis little area, 
also, the tipstaffs exercise their authority in 
^nreserving order ; for there is no snug box in 
which a crier or comt keeper can sit, and shont 
the noisy into subjection. Nor is there any 
thing like calling out for a barrister by the 
crier. Another novelty is, tliat there is a 
library in the court, and the chief eniployxaent 
of the tipstaff consists in handing the books 
backwards and forwards; this is convenient 
enough for the barristers. The Common Pleas 
is a much better constructed court, and more 
convenient for students and attcnmies. Here, 
many a time and oft, have we enjoyed the luxury 
of a row between Chief Justice Best and 
brother Wilde ; but the former is now gone, 
and Tindal b as tranquil as Best was testy. — 
We should feel ourselves under many obligations 
to any well-disposed person, who would under- 
take to explain the plan of the interior of the 
Exchequer court, — ^it bafiies our efforts. The 
architect must have been an ingenicras fellow, 
for he has constructed a number of wooden 
partitions so admirably, that no one can see 
over or under or between them. There sits 
Chief Baron Alexander, who was once so 
near being our chancellor, a good judge, and 
an ugly man. We intend presenting our dear 
readers with personal sketches of Denmaa, 
Wilde, and Wethercll, and divers other illus- 
trious brethren of that guild, in good time ; 
but for the present we must content ourselves 
with hurrying through Westminster-halL 

It was but last Wednesday that we walked 
into the Hall, (for we still run over occasion- 
ally to see what o'clock it is at St. Paul's,) and 
the silence of the vast area was unbroken, save 
by the striking of the battledore against the 
shuttlecock of a child, as the urchin strove, with 
ridiculous effort, to make the plaything as- 
cend towards the lofty roof, while his utmost 
strength was insufficient to send it a sixth 
part of tlie distance. 

We pushed forward into the House of Lords, 
which was sitting to decide appeals. Who ia 
there (at a distance,) that hears of an appeal 
to the Lords, without attaching to it, an his 
imagination, some external circumstance of 
grandeur and importance ? Who is there that 
has paid the expense of an appeal, who does 
not fid that there is nothing trifting in ihe 
solemn settlement of his cause? But we, who 
locked upon the matter, could see nothii^ tn i& 
grand, nor important, nor solemn. The Lord 
Chancellor sat upon a crimson cushion at om 
head of the table in the centre <A the apart- 
ment, with one leg resting on the knee of the 
other, while two noble Lords sat on tlte beocbes 
to his right, one of them studying tike Ttmm 
newspaper, the other, diligently occupied with 
the Morning Herald. Sir Edward Sqgdn 
was stating, in a calm conversational tone, the 
points of his case at the bar, while Mr. Hone 
sat, waitinff till his turn for reply — two atSor- 
nies were m attendance with bags of pepera, 
and there were besides, tliree listemexs, who ap- 
peared to be countiy s&angers, come m to lode 
at the House. Such was the inqKifing i^* 
ance of an i^>peal to the House of Lords* 
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We mention these things, not that they are 
at all important in themselves, hut we think 
they will serve to dispossess many persons here, 
of extravagant notions respecting the outward 
show of Loudon. Where the business of the 
place is show, the Londoners, no doubt, far ex- 
ceed us in the production of things gorgeous 
and magnificent, which take the senses captive, 
but then, they are very expensive, and he who 
has not 'much money to spare, rather sighs at 
the knowledge of that which is so near him, 
and which he cannot enjoy, than partakes in 
greater pleasures on account of his situation. 
Morever, there is frequently about their amuse- 
ments a something methodical, and elaborate, 
and troublesome, which we of lighter spirits 
contrive to dispense with^— for the English 
much more frequently give an air of business 
to their ]^ea8ure, than of pleasure to their 
business. 

Upon the whole, we would have the dwel- 
lers in our own Dublin believe, that so far as 
situation goes, they need make no lamentation 
that they are not Londoners. They have, for 
it* extent, a more beautiful city, and they are 
as A people, more social and joyous than the 
people of London. 

We wish them to feel this, and to be proud 
of their city, and to endeavour to make it in 
all respects worthy of even yet more estimation. 
We would have them to defer less to the name 
of London, as if every thing to which it was 
attached, were on that account alone, particu- 
larly worthy of consideration — ^let them strive 
to imitate and rival London in every thing 
which makes a city respectable; and while 
they acknowledge the supremacy of the British 
metropolis as the seat of government, seek to 
make their own city its equal in every other 
respect, of which circumstances will permit. 



world. The study of Fossil Osteology, though 
comparatively of recent date, has ali^dy over- 
thrown the dreamy speculations of those 
system-makers who pretended to explain all 
the mysteries of creation, and to untie the 
Gordian knot, << familiar as their garter.'* — 
As a science, however, it is yet in its infoncy ; 
Baron Cuvier was the first who reduced the 
researches into the subject, to any thing like a 
S3rstem ; his example has roused others to a 
glorious emulation, but still the difficulties that 
impede the pursuit, are so numerous and so great, 
that ages must pass by before Fossil Osteology 
can be ranked as a science. The volume now 
before us, is one in the series of that great un- 
dertaking, « The Animal Kingdom ;*' it com- 
prises all the information which we have yet 
been able to obtain respecting those fossils 
which have been rather affectecOy denominated 
the organic remains of a former world ; but as 
extracts would not convey to our readers any 
correct notion of a volume so varied, and yet 
so condensed, we shall endeavour to supj^y 
them with a brief sketch of what may be con- 
sidered as established on this important subjeck 
The globe, as fisir as it has been examined, 
appears to consist of several strata, one above 
the other, like the coats of an onion ; in these 



quently before that epoch, the earth must hart 
been covered with water. 

We find also that the nature of this wat^nr 
surface underwent a great change at the sr- 
cond stage of creation, for the gaseous flui^ 
of the atmosphere, which had been formerly 
mingled with the ocean, were then separated 
from it by what our translators call the iir- 
mament The division between transition 
and secondary strata, is marked by the co-ordi- 
nate formations of porphyry and pit-coel ; in 
these, for the first time in our ascent, we meet 
traces of vegetable life; and in accordance 
with this, we find in the sacred writings, tha^ 
after the change had been effectuated in the 
great ocean which covered the face o^ tbe 
globe, dry land and vegetation succeeded. In 
these formations, and in all the strata beneath 
them, we find no traces of quadrupeds, not 
even of the more imperfect kinds. The first 
traces are found a step higher in the secondary 
formations, where specimens of the lizard 
family have been discovered, mingled with in- 
numerable bones of fishes, chiefly analogous 
to those at present found in fresh water. As 
we still ascend, we meet with remains of rep- 
tiles, which surpass in dimensions the fabled 
monsters of antiquity ; they seem for the most 
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Tke Animal Kingdom, arranged in conformity 
with its organization. By the Baron Cuvier, 
Supplementary Volume on the Fossils, large 
8vo. pp. 544. London ; Whittaker, Treacher 
and Co. 

When we consider how little is known of the 
internal structure of the globe, how shallow in 
proportion to it« diameter is the greatest depth 
to which men have yet penetrated, and in 
how few instances has the arrangement of the 
strata been determined with accuracy, we may 
well be surprised at the hardihood of those 
who have ventured to propound «< theories of 
the earth," and have asserted that the science 
of geology is a surer guide than revelation. — 
A wasp that has driven his sting into an ele- 
phanVs back, has made as close an appoach to 
a perfect investigation of the animal's anato- 
my, as man has yet made to the knowledge of 
the earth*8 structure. The volcano sends up its 
Tolumes of smoke and columns of flamfe, but we 
know not the fuel that feeds its ceaseless fires. 
Earthquakes change a smiling garden into a 
wilderness, but we cannot discover what cause 
has waked their enersries, nor by what laws they 
are regulated. Still less can we pretend to 
ascertain the history of the many revolutions 
to which the earth has been subjected, — revo- 
hitions which certainly have taken place, since 
-we find in successive strata organic remains of 
lost generations of animals, which, like medals 
and ccnns in the history of nations, afford 
Boais dight glimpses of^^ the hiitory of the 



the remains of various animals have been dis- , part to belong either to the inhabitants of the 
covered ; beneath tlfiem all lies granite, in t deep, or to amphibious animals, and they are 
which no organic fdrms can be traced. Here i usually surrounded by the rfcftrts of fish. There 
then, we have a strong proof of the first great ' is one of these animab particularly remarkable, 
truth of religion — the fact of a creation — for jit is called the ptero-dactyl, or flying lizard, 
the absence of all animal remains from the , and seems to have been one of the most tor- 
primitive rocks clearly shews that there was ! midable of created beings. It appears that 
a period when living things had no existence, jit could sustain itself in the air, and it mh« 
In the successive strata, — transition, secondary, | armed with monstrous jaws, pointed teeth, and 
and tertiary, — are discovered those fossil bones, I formidable talons. Another of these reptiles, 
which form the subject of our enquiries ; they i the megalosaurus, must have been, according; 
belong, in many instances, to races of animals 'to Buckland^s calculation, nearly seventy feft 
totally extinct, in many others to animals in length. These animal remains, we' may 
which no longer inhabit the countries where j observe, occur in the order in which the book 
theseremainsare found; and they prove, beyond, of Genesis places the creation of the reptile 
a possibility of dispute, that this earth has been ; and fishy tribes ; and the extraordinary siy.e 
subjected to several successive revolutions, of of the skeletons, is in direct accordance with 



whose age, duration, and extent, we know ab- 
solutely nothing. Some persons have fool- 
ishly enough imagined, that stich a belief b 
inconsistent with the Mosaic account of the 
creation ; but a very little consideration will 



the description there given. 

Chalk separates the secondary and tertiary 
formations; before this we do not meet v.iih 
fossil mammalia, except in a few suspicious in- 
stances; the first we meet with are marine 



shew, that the Mosaic narrative so far from ' species, morses, dolphins and lamantins, but 
being weakened, derives additional strength soon after we find terrestrial animals in tolera- 



from sucli a hypothesis. Moses, it must be 
remembered, wrote not as a philosopher. Re- 
velation was intended for a higher purpose 
than to teach men natural history : he merely 
states, that this universe was called into exis- 
tence by an AU-powerM Being, and that it 
was furnished with inhabitants by several suc- 
cessive acts of creation. The intervals of 
time are indeed called days; but there are 
many passages in scripture, which fully prove, 
that by the word day is meant not merely 
twenty-four hours, but any definite cycle. If 
this be borne in mind, we shall soon find that 
the facts which have been lately discovered, 
are in beautiful accordance with the account 
given in Genesis. Transition rocks lie above 
the granite, in these are found the debris of 
marine animals, belonging for the most part 
to extinct species, and indicating that the 
earth was once totally covered by an ocean, 
supporting races of animals, which ceased to 
exist when an ocean of a different nature was 
substituted in its place. Now, we find in Ge- 
nesis, that the formation of dry land was the 
third operation of creative energy ; coase- 



ble abundance. Of these, Cuvier has dis- 
covered no less than forty species, all of which 
are now extinct. 

With the animals found above the chalk, the 
history of our earth seems to commence, they 
have been destroyed by a great catastrophe in 
which water whs the principal agent, and the 
memory of that catastrophe has been preserved 
in the traditions of all nations. Whatever 
may be thought of our attempt to illustrate 
the history of the creation, by a reference to 
Fossil Osteology, no body can doubt for a 
moment, that the researches into this subject 
establish the certainty of an universal deluire. 
Marine deposits are invariably found over the 
fossil remains of terrestrial animals, and conse- 
quently we cannot doubt that they were at 
some time whelmed beneath the waters. Thus 
do we find, that all the scientific researches of 
modem times contribute to strengthen the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, and that 
those sciences which, jMEulially known, teemed 
contradictory to the statements in the bible, 
have been found to furnish the strongest evi- 
dence in their favour, on a cloMr tzamiaatiM. 
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Thit is the ninth volume of the « Animal 
Kingdom," and frilly maintainB the high cha- 1 
Taeter of that work ; it eontains, in a condensed 
form, all that is known on the subject of fossil 
osteolo^, and has collected into one volume a 
hody of information scattered over so many ex- 
pensive quartos, that it was hitherto unattain- 
able by the general reader. In this, as in the 
freoeding volumes, every opportunity is taken ; 
fto (ionnect the contemplation of nature, with 
Admiration and reverence for its great Author, 
-•nd the works of the Deity are shewn to be, 
separately and collectively, proofs of infinite 
power, infinite wisdom, and infinite mercy. 



■ 7%« Tliree Histories. By Maria Jane Jews- 
bury. Westley and Davis, London. 

This is a b<^ of an order much higher, and alto- 
frether different from that of the mass of works of 
fiction, which spring forth at this season, thick 
«s the leaves that strew the brooks in VaUam- 
brosa, but almost destitute of any other resem- 
blance to natural productions, save their abun- 
dance. We have in the *« Three Histories," a 
rare union of high philosophy, and deep poetical 
feeling — a quantity of true knowledge embodied 
in the forms of imagination, and enriched with 
a thousand lights of beautiful associations, 
which previously we could hardly have sup- 
posed to be capable of so close an union with 
•the severe and searching spirit of investigation, 
which the author of this book undoubtedly 
possesses. We knew not how better to describe 
"Our opinion of her genius than by borrowing a 
striking and very characteristic passage from 
the first '< History,^ in which the heroine is 
stated to h»ve had « that within her which 
clothes the dry bones <of fact, with the flesh 
and raiment of thought and fancy.^* We know 
not that it will be considered any compliment 
to a female author — but we think it a true and 
remarkable fact relating to this work, that it 
bears no appearance whatever of female author- 
ship. The charm which we find in it is not at 
all associated with that tenderness of feeling, 
which comes over the mind, on finding good, 
and gentle, and beautiful sentiments in a book 
which we know a woman has written. There 
is no bending, no condescending uf the mind, 
to the feelings of satisfaction with which we 
hail the production of a book such as this ; but 
we feel the energy of a high mind pressing 
conviction upon us. We j^erceive that the 
fruits of a mascuKne understanding lie before 
us, and that we have to do with a writer who 
has not only felt, but deeply and vigorously 
considered, and compared, and deduced; and 
who has the power of communicating the 
thoughts of her mind, in language which is 
not to be resisted, either by those who reason, 
or by those who feeL 

The first history is that of an *< Enthusiast,** 
of a woman of genius, who suiFered the fervor 
and impetuosity of that genius, and the love 
of fame (** that last infirmity of noble mmd,** 
bM still an infirmity,) to lead her into courses 
brilliant, but deceitful — to estrange her from 
friends and home, and the dear delights of do- 
mestic intercourse ; who permitted that which 
ought to be the ornament merely, to become 
the business of her life, and found her bitter | 
reward, in all the unutterable anguish of a 
mortified and disappointed spirit. 

The story of the Enthusiast is admirably 
traced from her childhood to the time when the 
history leaves her with a broken heart. We 



observe, step by step, how the workings of 
her own mind, and of^attendant circumstances, 
lead to the catastrophe; or rather, we are 
shewn at intervals the changes which had oc- 
curred, and are informed, more with the rapid 
lightning-like power of poetry, than the 
slowly-unfolding details of prose, of the causes 
which had effected these changes. As the 
story proceeds, we frequently meet with reflec- 
tions upon human life and manners, connected 
with, but not belonging to it, and it is in these 
we trace a vigorous and comprehensive know- 
ledge, a deep, firm grasp of the circumstances 
of humanity, and the philosophy that belongs 
to them, which, in a work of this kind fills us 
with equal pleasure and surprise. They are 
wells of pure knowledge, springing up out of 
the living rock, where we expected only purl- 
ing streams, with flowers of fancy growing by 
their margin. 

There are many passages which occur to us, 
that, if our space would afford it, we should 
be glad to extract, as illustrations of the re- 
marks which we have ventured to make, but 
as our limits prescribe to us, the necessity of a 
brief selection, we shall present our readers 
with a part of a letter which the Enthusiast 
writes to an early friend, afier her dream of 
eclki and distinction has passed away, and 
which appears to us to be a striking specimen 
of that union of power and beauty in compo- 
sition, which distinguishes the story. 

** 1 have told you the various chanees that 
have passed over me in reference to the out- 
ward world, and the world of man, but I have 
not yet told you the worst, that which arises 
firom what the world calls my genius and my 
fame. Ah, what is genius to woman, but 
a splendid misfortune ! What b fame to 
woman, but a dazzling degradation ! She is 
exposed to the pitiless gaze of admiration ; but 
little respect, and no love, blends with it. In 
society she is regarded as « a highly curious 
thing ;** and as her delineations of emotion are 
presumed to emanate from her own experience, 
a desire is roused to discover her private history 
in her writings. Her power of self-sacrifice is 
less doubted than her power of self-command ; 
but the doubt of that, is, of the two, more in- 
jurious. However much, as an individual, she 
may have gained in name, and rank, and fortune, 
she has suffered as a woman ; in the history of 
letters she may be associated with man, but 
her own sweet life is lost ; and though in reality 
she mav flow through the ocean of the worl(t 
maintaining an unsullied current, she b never- 
theless apparently absorbed, and become one 
with the elements of tumult and distraction. 
She is a reed shaken with the wind ; a splendid 
exotic nurtured for display ; an ornament to 
be worn only on birth-nights and festivals ; the 
aloe, whose blossom is deemed fabulous, because 
few can wait to behold it ; she is the Hebrew, 
whose songs are demanded in * a strange land ;* 
Ruth, standing * amid the alien com ;* a flower 
plunged beneath a petrifying spring : — her af- 
fections are the dew that society exhales, but 
gives not back to her in rain ; she is a jewelled 
captive — bright, and desolate, aqd sad. This 
is her fate, these are her feelings, if her cha- 
racter predominantly possess the excellence of 
her sex. If it be otherwise, if that which 
should be womanly in her is worldly, if she be 
not so gentle as vain, at heart a creature of 
ambition rather than of affection, she will be 
less unhappy ; but, alas, she will also be less 
worthy of happiness ! If she can revel in no- 



toriety, feel it her fittest home and sphere, take 
pride m its separating influence, and gradually 
become native to the atmosphere of adulation, 
she may converse like a Du Deffand, or a 
L'Epinasse, but so far from winuing love, she 
will not even be deserving of pity. Annette, 
what is to become of me ? To neither class 
do I belong entirely, yet I partake of the na- 
ture of both ! I pay most of the penalties of 
one, without fully sharing in the 'privileges of 
the other. As regards the delight, and glory 
of distinction to a woman, the veil is follen 
from my eyes ; but I cannot recede, for I am 
become enthralled by artificial feelings, and 
habits of a selfish and worldly tendency. To 
my better taste, praise is dust and ashes ; yet 
I cannot now live without it Literary en* 
thusiasm is no more ; but without literature as 
a profession, a void would be created in my 
heart, which, except I were a Frenchwoman, 
thrown once more amongst Frondeurs and 
Girondists, I doubt the power of any thing to 
fill abidingly. I press, as it were, by instinct, 
towards excellence ; I read, I travel, I ob- 
serve, I refiect, I converse ; but the set, spe- 
cific purpose for which all is done, at once 
degrades and desolates. There is noa&ojM^ ,• 
no child-like surrender of the soul to fresh and 
vigorous impulses, whether of thought or feel- 
ing ; no gathering ideas as if they were prim- 
roses; no sporting beside the mighty sea of 
knowledge; no watching the treasure-laden 
barks on its bosom in secure and ignorant de- 
light ; every thing is a study for effect, there- 
fore every thing is despised." 

This extract will suffice to shew our readers 
that it b with no common mind we hold conn- 
munion, in perusing the writings of Miss 
Jewsbury. They will, perhaps, discover in 
the style, some want of that child-like simpli- 
city, which one so loves in woman, — a manner 
rather too elaborate and oratorical, and a love 
of epigrammatic and striking sentences mora 
than sufficient ; — nevertheless they will acknow- 
ledge, that there are truth and vigour in tbe 
thoughts developed, and elegance and force in 
the language in which they are conveyed. B j 
far the least worthy part of this story, is the 
verses in the ** Beppo** vein, which occur near 
its close. We are surprised that the good 
sense of our author did not suggest their re- 
jection from a place where they are so little 
suitable, to the much more poetical prose^ 
into the midst of which they are introduced. 
In themselves, however, they possess conside- 
rable merit, and a specimen will, at leaat* 
amuse our readers, — they are intended to ex- 
hibit the reckless suriace buoyancy of a heart 
All green mnd wikllT gay witboat, 
bniestb.*.— 



But worn and grey 
And if there be a sorrow in my sool, 

Maldng that soul a iamp^Ut sepnldire, 
Reqaiem, or dir^e, or sympathetic toll, 

I never bid societi confer 
On me, or on my 8om>w ; both are hashed. 
Shrined amidst marbte— quiet becanse crusbed. 

And if there be a madnewin my loTe, 
It does not kill me now, I died long does ; 

Nor does it send me walldng in a grove. 
Or make me in wliite satin rave and miooe, 

I talk plain prose, laugh, and* sometimea esoMt 
laughter — 

Torture, and dreams, and tears— these tidags areallar. 

After and when alone ; it is bad taste 

Ever to go a- visiting with grief j 
Leave her at home, or else well donnced and laMd, 

Present her as your friend, Mirn Moth ; in brief. 
If you do not, you'll soon be left to pine. 
Mo gentleman asks sorrow to take wfaie. 

Smile, though the keenest barb in sorrow's quiver, 
Strikes through your heart, until that heart is n^ ; 

Tame down your tumults, though as aspens shiver, 
llioughts yon deemed dead are vlfUaBt and q«ick» 
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And let the eyes, that to your soul are flame. 
Flash upon ice; and if there be a name. 

That rtin your spirit like a sorcerer's spell. 

Sending a dixxy creeping through yoar brain. 
Pronounce it ; and the sword.like word, farewell, 
^Speak in gay arcents ; once, and yet again ; 
That word may eleare your heart, but soli no doubt. 
Society will ask you to her rout 

And it is time that I should say fareweU ! 

I thought I could hare done so, without sigliiag : 
Hare left even a home of song and spell. 

Without the ignominious Mn <tf crying ; 
But nature triumphs, triumphs over art. 
And mournful feelings prove it aad to part 

I hare been haapy here— that aaya too much ; 

I have been tnukfoll then— nay, that says more ; 
Well then. I've known a habit, call it such. 

Of aadaese, with excitement gilded o*er, 
TkM ererr sense proud kouI would just caH frightful, 
ffad I, a child of nuicy, deem delightful 

Fsrewell thou little darling cabinet room ; 

Thou art a likeness of thy habitants ; 
Ab union strange of gaiety and ^ooro ; 

Fhilneophr, I don't allude to Kant's, 
Would cell this union an hypothesis ; 

But poetry oft sees how rery true it is. 

Farewell, dear room, for I shall soon be gone. 
And then there'll be an extra empty chair ; 

Aad after all the fine things said and done, 
I think farewells are chiefly noted there : 

Your chair is empty at another's service, 

Proaer, or wit, king, scholar, saint, or dervise. 

Wepart, and row for ever to remember, 
(Tnere are ten comedies la one for ever) 

Oar rhrit in its sl^test meanest member 
In shrined within our bosoms, and— no never. 

Will we resign that most endeared connexion. 

Until there oomee a general resurrection. 

And then we get into our chaise and pidr. 
Filled with our luggage, selves, and constancy. 

For ten miles (if the scene's not very fair) 
We think of what we've left; ten more, and we 

Begin to find that fancy yet can frisk it. 

And wish we had remembered a dry biscuit 

I can love, katte loved, mutt love while I breathe ; 

But I desire in love perpetual June, 
Whirh Is not in one friendship, so I wreathe. 

And wear, and look on hearts as flowers, that soon 
Will hare their summer giory overcast i 
What then f I love them dearly while they last 

And I would rather lose what I love here. 
Be it roan, woman, flower, or recollection. 

By swift translation toanother sphere. 
Than have it in the shape of retrospection ; 

I hate all srhosts, but most, and vrithout measure, 

Tbe apparition of departed pleasure. 

And memory is mental indigestion ; 

You are not healthy if it much afflicts you ; 
Hope, which is hunger, without any question. 

By no meuis in your health so much restricts you; 
For nev«»r to be dainty i» Aercne, 
If turtle is not, blackberries will do. 

And blarkberries, the proverb saith abound. 
Not living in a country place I know not; 

But this, living in town, I've ever found. 
The Hopers find no bush on which th(>y grow not, 

Whii«t your Remembrancers seem really made 

To have their eyes removed deAmtf their head. 

What is the past, as it refers to love ? 

Nothing — there is no sculpture for a sigh. 
No portrait for a word, or words above, 

A look, a low soft ton<>:— the rose mttf/die ; 
** But memory may embalm," — ^your taste less numb is 
Than mine :— 1 could not make raections— mummies. 

Love in sweet nitre, calico, and gum ! 

(Not looking half so well as old mahogany) 
Or pleasure in a puncheon of new rum I 

Or friendship ''lapped in lead," if you have got any I 
I have no right against your taitteto rail. 
Embalm your friendships— but let nine exhale. 

•• Is not this shocking ?" cries some flaxen Werter, 
Warm from a bath of tears o'er tomes of folly ; 

Be stin, — what is exchange of hearts hut barter. 
As full of cheating and of melancholy. 

As any that in Robertson one reads f 

The Indian gives his gold— the -Spaniard beadt 

And now, alas I I tire extremely soon 
Of people, both the stupid and the clever } 

A book, a bust, a picture, or a tune. 
Can keep its charms, and somehow charm for ever : 

Where did I learn this sad love of variety V 

How Hid I gain this habit of satiety f 

Books, busts, tunes, pictures, seldom give advioa, 

(In that they're no epitomes of life). 
Nor do they know one^ foolishness— a ^i^ 

With wUeh one*B best friends ere exceedinv riA)>| 
Kor do Ihef ask one questions, weak or Xrtoe, 
Or lopkiittecrogatlons with their eyes. 



One's auite at ease with them, xmd burdened hearts 
Are bowstrung by attention, if not giren 

With the fine tact not always joined to ports ; 
Silence is very often sorrow's heaven. 

And sympathising or objurgatory 

Words, just as often, sorrow's pui^tory. 

The greatest portion of the dust that talks, 
I've wished enshrined in canvas, or in wood. 

Or calfskin j any thing to stay the walks 
Of limb, or eye, or tongue (however good) 

That paralysed me with perpetual motion, 

Aad drowned my spirit in a wordy ocean. 

Few read the heart, because few pay the price. 
Of having theirs first broken, perhaps worse ; 

fVe play the game of life with loaded dice. 
But in the wealth we win there is a curse ; 

Sorcery seems with us, and we may not tell 

The secret of our strei]^§;tii, the fiend that rules our heU. 

The second history is that of a « Noncha- 
lant," which, like the preceding, seems to 
flow from a philosophical spirit, at once rea- 
soning and poeticaL The story possesses more 
heauty, and more originality of invention than 
that of the « Enthusiast,'* to which it is infe- 
rior in value, only because the observations 
and reflections which it contains are of less 
ordinary application to the affairs of life. We 
shall not mar the interest of our readers in so 
affecting a tale, by attempting any outline of 
it, but Content ourselves with extracting a 
powerful sketch of the character of the ** Non- 
chalant,** as it has been formed by the circum- 
stances which he afterwards details : 

<< I call myself a Nonchalant, because my 
affections are profoundly, if placidly, indiffe- 
rent to all objects of earthly desire ; and 
sceptical, because the entire aspect, history, 
and complexion of my mind is — Doctbt. I 
think, but I cannot bring any one thought to 
a satisfactory conclusion, and may be said, 
with regard to facts, to live in an atmosphere 
of floatmg opinions. I consider poetry in the 
light of a magnificent lie ; history ranks with 
a handle of old newspapers; and science strikes 
me as a series of splendid conjectures. I ob- 
serve that the principles of one party are the 
prejudices of another ; the truth for which this 
man is willing to die, is to that, falsehood 
deserving persecution; vice and virtue have 
an existence independent of doctrinal belief; 
and the deist and the devotee do not contradict 
each other, more than each contradicts him- 
self. Observing all this, and having greatly 
suffered from it, I am come at last to be cer- 
tain of nothing but the uncertainty of all 
things, and to consider doubt as the alpha and 
omega of existence. I am neither a searcher 
after happiness, nor am I engaged in the pur- 
suit of truth ; the former, I know, does not 
exist for me, and though I cannot help fancy- 
ing that the latter must exist somewhere, yet, 
like the problem for squaring the circle, I con- 
ceive the knowledge of that somewhere to be 
still wanting. This is a painful condition ; for 
with few h(^es, it is possible to be harassed by 
many fears, and to have a vague, awkward 
feeling of responsibility, rendering one almost 
envious of the brutes, since with them belief 
is not requisite.** 

There is in this story also, the fault of occa- 
sional over-strained, and unnaturally elabo- 
rated comparisons. In one place, the Non- 
chalant tells us that he had a passion for music, 
and ^ that listening to it, was like standing 
beneath a fruit tree in May, and feeling him- 
self suddenly covered witn a shower of blos- 
— IS.** This likeness, however highly finished 
it mair appear to some, is not, we suspect, 
suffioently striking for general apprehension, 
hk another place» he says that saint Peter*8 



« oppressed him with a night-mare of splendor.*' 
Tms * is affectations,' as Parson £vans 8ay» ; 
yet we allude to such passages, not in any spirit 
of severity, but to point out to our authoress, 
that one who can follow nature, with such 
simple and affecting energy, should undertake 
the easy task of weeding from her style those 
vain attempts at snatching a grace beyond the 
reach of nature. It is but just to add, as a 
contrast to this fault, that in the midst of 
passages of close and serious reasoning, with 
which this volume abounds, we frequently 
meet a simple thought, expressed with the 
sweetest simplicity, and appearing, in its situa- 
tion, like a wild flower growing from some 
crevice in a tower of strength. 

Of the third history, that of a " Reaubt/* 
we shall present our readers with a longer 
specimen. We at first felt less pleased with 
it than with either of the other two, but a» 
we went on, we were almost inclined to place 
it above them in our estimation, on account of 
the difficulty of the task which the author ha» 
undertaken, and the usefulness which belongs 
to the successful execution, of which she may 
justly boast The effect of the story is to ex- 
cite the imagination, in favor of the exaltation •. 
of cool and deliberate reason, above imagina- 
tion and sentiment This is like applying the 
engine which owes its power to fire, to the ex- 
tinguishing of conflagration. If fiction can 
thus charm tis to the love of severe prudence, 
and calm investigation of reality, without 
teaching us to be harsh or arrogant — so to 
employ it, is to use it to its noblest purpose. 

The following description of a run on a bank,, 
consequent upon the defalcation of one of th% 
clerks, is hije^y, and we think admirably* 
wrought up : 

" Without waiting to hear one syllable of the * 

advice or condolence volunteered by his infor- 
mant, Richard Winton set off with steady 
haste in the direction to which the intelligence 
naturally led him. In going he must of ne- 
cessity pass the dwelling house of Mr. Sydney ; 
he stopped, ascertained the room where Sophia 
was, and without delay or announcement 
walked straight into it She looked very pale* 
and her agitation was marked by that rigidity 
of feature, which, more than tremor, announces 
in strong minds, great mental distress. She 
rose, rather tottered than walked forward, and: 
gave her hand to Richard ; it was cold and 
clammy ; and she articulated her welcome with 
apparent difficulty. 

** Richard placed his arm around her, and bore 
her back to a sofa. 

« < Only tell me the simpre facts, my own 
Sophia, I am sure you know them,, and I caik 

depend on you implicitly — who is gone ? 

what is gone ? May I beKeve the statement* 
I shaU hear at the bank ? — may I safely do a» 
I wish — support your fiither at this crisis ?— 
the money in his hands is not miBe> or I would 
not ask the question.' 

" ♦ Richard, this is- no tune for trifling ; don't 

attribute my agitation to a wrong cause I am 

cpnfided in by two partiiBe, how am I to act 
With integrity to both.' 

«* Leave to me the responsibility "^ nrt- 
ing, Sophia ; only answer my plain questions p 
I cannot, and will not, act on uncertainties.* 

« Miss Sydney placed in her friend's hands a 

hurried note just received from the bank : 

« Richard Winton is expected every hour ; I 
beseech you use you your influence with him 
not to drew out ; say it is mere temporary coa- 
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assure him there is northings have been to you, and I will not — take 
your hand off my arm, Mr. Win ton — I wUl not 
survive its being even breathed upon ! 

** < And you forget that it is breathed upon 
already. Come, Mr. Sydney, be pacitied, and 



vemence we want 
ground for fear.* 

« * And you do assure me so, Sophia ?* 
** < Richard, go and be governed by your own 
judgment — shew no favour to me or mine 
contrary to it ; the rumours are exaggerated 
grossly, but more than enough is true. Wil- 
liam is gone to London to fetch supplies — if he 
succeeds in getting them, and returns in time 



since morning, and it has affected me no more 
than water. Give me some brandy if you 
will — would, would it were night ! 

♦* All that has passed occupied little more 
than an hour, and three had yet to elapse be- 



if you mean me to serve you, tell me quietly, the fore the arrival of that at which the bank was 
exact state of your affairs at this crisis. wont to close. By Richard's advice the doors 

« As a child obeys the commands of a kind . were kept open a full hour longer than usual, 
but resolute parent, Mr. Sydney by degrees «* This, the sight of his steady cheerful pre- 



for banking nours to-morrow, and if you do not gave Richard an account similar to what he sence behind the counter, and the knowledge, 
draw out, all is safe — otherwise the doors must! had previously heard from Sophia. The sum 'quickly chrculated, of the very solid manner in 
close; and my poor father — you know his feel- 1 with which the head cashier had absconded was, which he had proved his confidence in Mr. 
ings — he is frantic already at what he conceives ' of startling amount, but his partner had hired a Sydney's stability, ^ tended much to allay the 



the disgrace of having his bank run upon, 

what would he be then?' 

" • Will the supplies come, do yon think V 
«• * We hope — believe — expect so ; but no 



vessel, and was in pursuit of^the one in which 
it was believed he had set sail for America 
with his booty. The culprit had, however, the 
start of twelve hours. 



public panic At last the business of the day 
closed, and then the current of anxiety eet in 
towards the morrow. After paying a short 
visit to his mother, Richard repaired again to 



one can tell; go and judge fofyourself, yourself I " « But, Mr. Sydney, suppose I do not draw! Mr. Sydney, to aw«it with him, the arriva] of 
only, Ricliard, don*| save us at your own ex- out my money now in yoor hands, I must have the anxiously expected mail,^ and to rot^ivc tHo 



grateful thanks of one who knew his full 
wprth. As if, however, there was to be no 

*' Blessed barrier bctTrcnn day and day.** 
the arrival of the mail only plunged the 
watchers into new dilemmas. William was 
hot amoDgthe passengers — there was no tidings 
of him — no parcel or letter from him. H'm 
father relapsed into all the agonies of irritation 
and despair, and it was not till Richard Wintoa 
threatened to withdraw his promise of the 
afternoon, that he was persuaded to retire to 
rest, and suffer an opiate to be administered 
to him. Lcfl comparatively at ease, his friend 
and chief creditor proceeded to take measures 



pense." lit eventually. 

** Gladly would I, if that were all ; farewell, " « Certainly, but yoo would havo patience, 
doarcttt friend; but remember one thing — land give me time to sell property ; besides, is 
'^eath only can rob you of my esteem.' The ! there no difference between being in the power 
speaker stooped and kissed her forehead with , of a friend, and that of a mean, dirty, purse- 
iningled gravity and affection, then hastened proud fellow, who would delight to show his 
iVora the room to communicate with her father. | shabby strength in petty pi-ovocations ? 
His entrance into the bank, which was not *' Here a clerk entered, and presented his 
effected without difficulty, evidently embar- 1 master with a note. He read it at a glance, 
rasscd Mr. Sydney, who had hitherto endea- 1 and then passionately tore it to pieces, 
voured to conceal lis feelings under a disengaged " * Snr Jonas Wimperley — eh ? The greedy 
air. But the natural character of the man pre- 'shark ! — and he must come too. He that I 
vented his being a good masquer ; and through I have helped, and helped with hundreds upon 
his smiles and bows, and his restless motions of hundreds, when his bond was worth no more 

hand and eye, a practised observer discerned than his word is now. He — be, forsooth, I for the moiTow, and he did so with as much 
inquietude amounting to anguish. All was i must have < particular occasion for his imcle'sj calmness as if he had bad no personal in* 
bustle amongst the clerks, and yet a certain ' legacy now in my hands.' It is new to him to.terests dependent on the issue. More quickly 
grave suppressed manner told that the business have money to claim any where. Mr. Winton than the day, the speed of which was desired, 
which occasioned such bustle was of no ordi- ! make your election, and don't spend reason | the night that many would have protracted, 
nary or agreeable kind. Richard observed that ' upon a frantic man ; do you demand the whole ; slipped noiselessly and rapidly away. The 
u look of intelligence passed, on his entrance, | or any part of your property entrusted to me ? morning came — Mr. Sydney awoke — the bask- 
between one or two of the leading ones, which Speak, Sir ; it lies between you and Sir Jonas, ing hour struck, and still there was no Wil- 
r>oemed to say, * Now we are done for.' What- 1 Both demands cannot be met, and if one must liam. The nervous agitation manifested by 
ever his feelings were, Mr. Sydney welcomed be preferred I would rather it were yom^ the poor father through the preceding days^ 
"' "" ' ' " ' '~ " ' ~* was now exchanged for a gloomy, sullen, impe- 

netrable manner, which occasioned his fisunily 
infinitely more alarm. PartiaUy it might be 
considered a state of reaction, and as the effect 
of the strong opiate he had been forced to 
swallow ; but much, too much, remained at- 
tributable to a dangerous state of morbid feel- 
iug, from which any desperate act may be ex- 
pected. Richard Winton never lost sight of 
him for a single instant ; his anxieties were in- 
deed trebled, but. the strength necessary to 
combat them seemed trebled too : — ^he rose to 
the occasion which the weaker mind associated 
with him sunk beneath. On this, tlie fourth 
day, Mr. Sydney seemed to lose all self-pos- 
session ; ho stood, spoke, listened, and signed 
his name, more hke a moving automaton than 
a living man. The panic abated — the demands 
for payment were less, both in number and 
amount, but still they continued, and this, with 
the protracted delay of the London messenger, 
justified grave anxiety. Had a request for 
temporary assistance, coupled with the offer of 
securities, been addressed in the first instance 
to some leading men in his own town, money 
would have been raised, and much time and 
uneasiness Would have been spared ; but Mr. 
Sydney's pride could not brook making any re- 
quest that seemed to compromise, even for % 
few days, his darling credit. * I have done all 
I can* personally,' said Richard, as noon ad- 
vanced, and nothing indicated the approach of 
William, * J sent an exprws off last night, bat 
his return may be too late for us ; now, yon 



his friend with cordiality of manner, and began. Speak, I say. Sir. 

to make enquiries relative to his journey and I ** * And / say, speak Sh-," replied Richard, 

his health. | in a calmly authoritative voice. * Answer me 

" * Can you step with me into your private ! two questions rationally, and then I tr^tell you 
room ?' said Richard. j my decision. What reason have you to sup- 

" * Willingly, my dear Sir ;' and with the pose that your London bankers "vnll send you 
most umvilling steps he led the way. < An remittances back by William ? 
uiiuoying business this ; but a mere annoyance | «* * My reason for supposing that they will, 
-—no consequence in the world — ^we could stand ■ is from my knowing that it will not endanger 
il twenty days lonffer.' | them. William carried up with him the title- 

" Richard fixed hi;^ eyes upon him, and said deeds of his eldest brother's estate, settled on 



quietly, * I have had a conversation with 
Sophia — I must be told the truth.' 

'* There was no further attempt at disguise 
ou tlie^ part of Mr. Sydney ; his countenance 
irn«ler\ffent as great a change as if a visor had 
fallen from it, auJ revealed the strong working 
of the natural features. 

" * Then it rests with you to ruin or save my 
credit,' said he, in a faint votee. 

" * Mr. Sydney, answer me Hke a man, can 
I do the latter safely?' 
• " * I hope — I think — I believe so.' 

" * State your reasons ; and, my good Sir, 
do be less violently agitated. Remember you 
speak to a man who will stand by you to the 
luKt, short of losing what he considers other 
persons' money entrusted to his g^uardianship. 
Come, be cabn.* 

" * Calm — calm, Mr. Winton ! — you don't 
suppose I am made as you are. i tell you, 
Sir, if this bank is ever closed from inability to 
meet our payments, I will never enter my own 
doors alive. My credit is to me what other ' 



him by his uncle. 

" < And can you solemnly assure me, that if 
he returns as you expect, with a supply of cash 
from London, you can hold on, even if your 

rtrtner does not recover your stolen property ? 
ask you as Sophia's father, well acquainted 
with the double stake I hazard. 

<« * Mr. Winton, forgive my violence. I 
care little about lessening my private property, 
or even my children's. You shall suffer no 
ultimate loss— on the faith of an honest but 
most wretched man, you shall not. 

" « Then send the proper reply to Sir Jonas, 
and let me take a chair beside your desk ; 
when some of these good countryfolks see that 
I trust thousands^ perhaps they may be more 
inclined to trust simple scores. Just send a 
messenger with one line that I will write to 
Sophia. And stay, if yonder cupboard holds 
any thmg better than paper and parchment, let 
my stomach have the benefit of it. Come, 
drink a glass of your own Madeira. 

Richard, I have drank a whole bottle 
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must make up your mind to one of two 
things — either consent to a temporary suspen- 
uon of payment, which, from an examination 
of your affairs, I am satisfied would literally be 
but temporanr; or you mu3t let me go to 
some of your friends — old Allan, for instance — 
once satisfied as to your solvency, I think he 

would venture to '* 

** * Richard Winton, if you mean to insult 
me* say so; what make that mean, miserly, 
pitiful fellow, lord and master of my private 
affifiirs ! — ^lay them and myself under the feet of 
•ny one here ! — no, I would rather die a dozen 



« • How much better that you should live a 
doxen lives, or at least, make the best of the 
one you have.** * Inwardly indignant at the 
cowaoxlly selfishness thus manifested, yet care- 
fully suppressing all signs of such indignant 
feeling, Kich^ was fain to rive in to the cur- 
rent of circumstances, and hope that, as in a 
few hours one of the alternatives he had pro- 
posed must be adopted, necessity might be 
found a match even for obstinacy. 

" Two o'clock struck — two more hours, 
thought he, and we shall have fifteen to breathe 
in ; all this delay comes of trusting that foolish 
hti — and if the whole truth must be confessed, 
Richard completed his mental soliloquy by 
some hard strictures on poets and poetry. 
The thread of his reflections was broken by a 
sodden trampling sound, as of a quantity of, 
persons runmng at full speed ; in a row seconds 
carriage wheels were heard also, and before he | 
could well reach the street, a chaise and four 
had drawn up to the bank-door, and the crowd 
round it set u{> a hearty shout Opening the 
door from the inside, and without waiting for 
the steps to be let down, the first person who ' 
sprung out was William Sydney, looking as 
if just risen from his coflin. The next, who ' 
descended with somewhat less impetuosity, was 
a stranger ; the third, who needed both steps 
and assistance, for he was ironed, was the 
delinquent clerk, believed to be on hb way to 
America ; the remaining and heaviest part of 
the carriage-contents were too small, strong, 
deal chests. These, with the passengers, were 
quickly deposited in the bank parlour. The 
father fell on his son's neck, luirst into tears, 
and sobbed aloud. Richard Winton, before he | 
asked a single question, handed the youth > 
a large glass of Madeira — * Drink that, and ' 
then tell us all — you are in time.' 

** * Thank heaven ! — thank heaven ! — Ihave 
travelled in torture, fearing I might be too 

late ; father, 's were satisfied without 

the deeds, but there was some delay in getting 
the accommodation ready — no matter why — it 
is here ; then, by the most miraculous chance — 

** * Providence, Willinm. 

•* Yes, Providence, Mr. Winton — I got a 
clew to the hairat of that wretched man there ; 
the report of hb having sailed from thb port in 
the Juno, was all a feint ; he set off to take 
flhipping from London, where he had — ^but no, 
I am sworn to secrecy as to the how I got 
news of him — however, no matter, he was on 
shipboard, waiting for a wind. Thb was all I 
knew, and the place he was bound for ; I pro- 
cured a search- warrant, and we examined 
twenty vesseb before we found him; so dis- 
gviied. Sir, painted and stuffed, that but for 
foB agitation — ^for he shook througfi stiipw and 
yellow ochre like a coward as he is — even I 
might have been deceived ; however, there he 
ia, and most of hb booty too ; some of it A« 



had abstracted — some of it / was forced to em- 
ploy, but I did my best — wrong, perhaps, in 

not sending a clerk from 's with their 

remittances, only I wanted to bring all, and 
only found, too late, that I should be at least 
twelve hours after the mail ; we have travelled 
throughout with four horses, driven like furies, 
paid like princes, neither eat, drank, slept, 
scarcely spoken ; and now I should like to go 
to bed for seven days and nights ; take care of 
Mr. Higson (he was a pohce officer) — that's 
my story." * 

Thb b excellent : throughout the book, the 
readers will find much to instruct and elevate 
the mind, while it b at the same time deeply 
interested and amused. 
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Few readers of a literary periodical like ours, are 
aware of the enormous extent of laborious en- 
quiry necessary to be made, in order to supply 
the materiab for its formation. The work 
itself can only shew what has been selected ; a 
small portion indeed, when compared with 
what hf|s been rejected either as unworthy of 
notice, or as not coming within the scope of 
the publication. Who would have thought 
that an Editor should find the perusal of par- 
liamentary papers, as necessary as poetry, his- 
hbtory, or romance ? Yet, so it is. The two 
houses of parliament are now the reg^ular pub- 
lishers of a sessional periodical, and render 
themselves therefore, (with a due saving of their 
dignity,) equally amenable to the tribunal of li- 
terarv criticism, as the ephemeral author of the 
Devil's Walk ; and the sole question to be de- 
cided on by an Editor is, whether the subjects 
on which they treat are such as should be 
brought by him under the consideration of hb 
readers. With respect to by much the greater 
part of the contents of these folios, we confess 
we have very little trouble. Politics, gene- 
rally so called, not being one of our objects, 
the process by which we dispose of thb class of 
publications is sufficiently summary, and there- 
fore when the number whose title b above 
announced was laid with some others before 
us on our breakfast table, we were preparing, 
after turning over its leaves with no smul 
degree of nonchalance, to deposit it among 
a pile of its fellows, in a comer whence it was 
not likely soon to be dbturbed, unless by our 
grimalkin in a frisky humour, cutting figures 
on its dusty covers with her tail, when our eye 
was accidentally caught by a *' table exhibiting 
a brief view of the statbtics of China proper, 
&c'* and we found, upon more minute enquiry, 
that the document contained a laive quantity 
of minute and extended details of Utat empire, 
highly interesting, not merely to the sellers 
and drinkers of tea, though this alone b some- 
thing, but to all who would wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the interior of 
a region so highly lauded, yet so little known. 
China and Europe are the two most oppo- 
site communities in the world, not merely in 
geographical position, but in every thing that 
constitutes nationality: both higmy civilized, 
far above the average of any of the nations 
surronndinff each, yet of a species of civiliza- 
tion singularly different ; the opposition of 
habits, custoTOi^ manners, descencuQg into the 
Diittut4» of every day p^iculars in a manner^ 



and a direction of diveigency almost lu4icrPll^ 
Our relative ideas of each other's importai}ce» 
are regulated by the same standard of oppo- 
sition ; an ancient Chinese map represents the 
celestial empire as occupying the whole of tlU 
sheet on which it b drttWn, with the exception 
of one comer which b set apart for all the reft 
of the world ; ih an ancient european map of 
the world, on the other side, we look in vain 
for China, or find it pmaps a solitary name* 
as a part of Terra Incognita. We live now in 
better times, our globes or maps are. not dis- 
graced with distorted drawings of that gre»t 
nation, and its neighbouring territories, ita 
geographical positions, are laid down with tole- 
rable precision, but as to the interior, with the 
exception of the general lines of deviation of 
some of its larger rivers, and the bearingt- 
of some of its more important positions, our 
knowledge, it must be confessed, is very inade- 
quate, either to the absolute magnitude of that 
wonderful empire, or to its relative importance 
as affecting our extended, and still extending 
commerciid and political relations. 

The information given in the evidence now 
before us, filb up several of these chasms. It 
comes also in an authenticated form, from ind[i- 
viduals well acquainted with the particulara 
they detail, deeply interested in the enquiry^ 
and placed in a situation in which they know 
that a searching eye b watching over their re- 
lation, active to catch, and eager to expose anj 
mis-statement or fallacy. The accounts given 
by them may therefore be safely relied upon, a» 
to general fidelity and accuracy. 

The real amount of the population of China 
has been long one of the unsolved problems in 
geography. Though the commonly received, 
statements were .usually considered to be over- 
rated, yet it was deemed an indisputable 
fact that the total, after every reasond>le de- 
duction had been made, was far beyond that 
of any European country, or, indeed, of any^ 
with which we are acquainted. From the 
statbtical table already luluded to, it appears* 
that the whole population of China proper, 
exclusive of Tartary and the dependent pro- 
vinces, amounts to 141,470,000 souls, wnich 
when compared with the area or surface of the 
country, fives an average of 103 soub for eveij 
square mde. Let thb be compared with the- 
known averages of some other countries. 

Souk. 
China, per square mile lOd 

Hindoestan, 104 

Austria, 110 

France, 164 

England, 222 

Thus we see that thb so much vauHted pe- 
pulation does not amount to one-half of tW 
of England, compared with the relative extend 
of territory of each country. 

The cause of the apparently excessive popn- 
lation of China, arises from the provinces beinr 
very unequally peoj^ed, and the ever-crowded 
portion of the country being that to whictic 
foreigners generally, if*^ not solely, had access.. 
There are, in fact, but four provinces^ out oT 
the fifteen into which the empire b divided*, 
that are densely inhabited* these embrace bul 
little mere than one-fomrth of the entire 
area, yet contain above two-thirds of the po- 
pulation. 

The circnmstancee connected with emigrpu 
tion have been also ill-understood, and thmr 
fore much misrepresented. The fbUowiiig- 
symmaKy of 4he infbrmatian given in >hi» 
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curious document will serve to shew the 
' real state of the case, and in some mea- 
' sure, to develope the grounds of the miscon- 
' ception. The emigrations of the Chinese 
take place chiefly from the four southern mari- 
time provinces. The emigrants direct their 
course to every neighbouring country where 
' there is any hope of finding employment and 
' protection. They are excluded, like the Euro- 
pean nations, from settling in Japan, on political 
' grounds ; the government of Cochin- China 
affords them no great encouragement, from the 
same reason, and the Dutch and Spanish go- 
vernments of Java and the Philippines have 
always looked on them with much suspicion. 
Distance, and the existence of a dense and com- 
paratively industrious population, exclude them 
from the British possessions in Hindoostan, 
wliere there are only a few shoemakers and 
other artizans from that country, and these 
confined to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

Every emigrant who leaves China, does so 
with the intention of returning to it, although 
comparatively few are able to accomplish this 
object. The expense of emigration to the 
countries to which the Chinese usually resort, 
amounts to very little. Yet even the slender sum 
required, is commonly paid from the fruits of the 
' emigrant's labour on his arrival, and seldom in ad- 
vance. They are invariably of the labouring 
classes, and their whole equipment for the voyage 
consbts of little else than the coat on their back, 
a bundle of old clothes, and a dirty mat and 
pillow to sleep on. They no sooner land than 
their condition is wonderfully improved. They 
meet their countrymen, and find immediate 
employment in a congenial climate where the 
wages of labour are, perhaps, three times as 
high as in China, and the necessaries of life 
' cheaper by half. 

The Chinese are not only intellectually, but 
physicaUy, superior to the nations among 
whom they settle. A Chinese is, at least, two 
inches taller than a Siamese, and by three 
inches taller than a Cochm- Chinese, a Malay, 
or a Javanese, and his frame is proportionably 
strong and well built. Their superiority in 
personal skill, dexterity, and ingenuity, is still 
greater. The 'wages of a Chinese labourer at 
Sincapore, are eight dollars a month, and of a 
Malay, four ; thus proving the work of the 
former to be of double the value of that of the 
latter. 

The different classes of Chinese settlers not 
only live apart and keep distinct from those of 
other nations, but from each other. There is 
tt wide difference between their character, ha- 
bits, and manners, according to the provinces 
from which they proceed. The emigrants from 
the town of Canton, besides being addicted to 
mercantile pursuits, are the best artizans, and 
are much disposed to enter into mining specu- 
lations. It is they who are chiefly employed 
in working the silver mines of Tonquin, the 
gold mines of Borneo, and of the Malay pe- 
ninsula, and the tin mines of the latter coun- 
try, and of Banca. The Chinese of Macao, 
and the other islands, are held in very little 
repute by the rest of their countrymen, but 
those of the mountainous districts, who are 
numerous, arc the lowest in rank. Their most 
frequent employment is that of fishermen and 
mariners ; and it is from their ranks that Eu- 
ropean shipping, when in want, have ooeMion- 
ally received hands. Of all the Chinese, these 
are the most noisy and unruly. 
' The Chinese settlers, of whatever class. 



engage with much eagerness in agricultural 
employments, seldom, however, unless through 
necessity, as day labourers. They conduct, 
almost exclusively, the cultivation and manu- 
facture of the catechu or terra Japonica in the 
strait of Malacca, the pepper cultivation of 
Siam, and the culture of the cane, and the 
manufacture of sugar in Java, Siam, and the 
Phillippines. Differing materially from each 
other in manners, habits, and almost always in 
language, and dialect, and entertaining towards 
each other provincial prejudices and antipa- 
thies ; broils and quarrels, sometimes even 
attended with bloodshed, frequently break out 
among them. These are occasionally subjects 
of embarrassment in the European settle- 
ments ; but nothing is to be apprehended from 
their systematic combination or resistance; 
for of all the Asiatic inhabitants of our eastern 
dependencies, the Chinese are the most obe- 
dient to the la^'s, and, notwithstanding the 
superior amount of their property, and even ol 
their numbers, afford the least employment to 
the courts of justice. 

The emigrant population from China is of a 
peculiar description, consisting, for the most 
part, of adult males, and of very few women, 
or children, a circumstance easily explained. — 
The laws of China, which prohibit emigration 
in general, are a dead letter, as far as the men 
are concerned ; but it is imperative in respect 
to women and children, or, perhaps, more 
strictly, the manners and feelings of the people 
themselves, prevent the latter from quitting 
the country. The person who gives this part 
of the evidence, and who had resided many 
years in the British dependencies, states that 
he had never seen or heard of a female among 
the emigrants, and never saw a Chinese wo- 
man, except at Hue, the capital of Cochin 
China, where two or three were pointed out as 
objects of curiosity, who had been kidnapped, 
and brought there when children. The emi- 
grants, however, without scruple, form con- 
nexions with the females of the country, and 
the descendants of these repeatedly intermarry- 
ing with Chinese, are in time not to be distin- 
guished from the genuine Chinese, either in 
features or complexion. But in countries 
where the settlers have been only recently es- 
tablbhed, the disproportion of the sexes is 
immense. Thus, out of the 6,200 Chinese 
inhabitants of Sincapore, the number of fe- 
males is but 360, and even of these, the 
g^reater part are Chinese only in name. The 
number of emigrants who return to China, 
though considerable, is very small in compa- 
rison with the arrivals. Even of those, the 
greater number come back again. There are 
resident in the British settlements, Chinese 
emigrants, men of property, who have visited 
China, and returned with titles. 

The evidence details a great number of 
facts relative to the culture and exportation 
of tea, highly worthy of notice. The excel- 
lency of the herb is attributed chiefly to the 
attention paid to its culture ; hence it is, that 
though the tree itself is a hardy plant, thriving 
under a great variety of climate, the marketa- 
ble commodity produced from it is very inferior 
in all other countries to that of China. Like 
the grape, it also differs in flavour from diffe- 
rence of soil and management, and there is 
as much difference between the choice teas 
conveyed overland to Russia, and those sent 
to Europe, as between the claret and Burgundy 
wines of Fraace. It is also said that the fhi- 



vour of the plant is much deteriorated by the 
sea voyage. 

As to the prices, which involves a great po- 
litical and commercial question, now agitated 
with much energy, we must refer our readers 
to the document itself, which will, in this and 
other respects, amply repay the trouble of dis- 
entangling the facts, from the tedious and 
compbcated tissue of question and answer in 
wh ch they are involve. 



TTie Picture of India ; Geographical, Histo- 
rical, and Descriptive. 2 vols, post 8vo. — 
London, Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 

This is a sensible and valuable compilation, on 
a subject which is not generally well under- 
stood; and which derives additional interest 
at present, from forming a principal topic of 
legislative inquiry, consequent upon the ap- 
proaching application for a renewal of the 
company's charter. The work embraces a vasi 
variety of information on the history^ geogra- 
phy, climate, soil, productions, languages, and 
condition of the native population, as well as 
on the relative po&ition of their British ^ver- 
nors, and the nature and extent of the Euro^ 
pean power in India. This part of the sub- 
ject is put prominently forward in the intro- 
duction : — 

** Not only the chief commerce, but the ac- 
tual sovereignty of the greatest and most valu- 
able portion of India, is in .our hands ; and we 
exercise a controu^ over the rest, which, 
judging from the past, must, if the present 
state of matters continue, soon assume the 
name of that sovereignty, of which it is even 
now the reality. From the evidence of all 
past history, as well as from the issues of aR 
Indian wars since the Britidi power was what 
we may call consolidated in India, it may be 
assumed as true, that there is not a prince 
within the whole natnral limits of the country, 
not a ruler over any portion of the two hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants, but really holds 
his throne, under whatever name it may be 
held, by sufferance of British power, and must 
render it up, upon whatever terms may be pro- 
posed, the very first time that that power is 
manifested against him. It avails nothing to 
say that patriotism, the spirit of the Indian 
people, would or may rise up ; for in the course 
of more than two thousand years the people 
of that country have shown no patriotism ; 
and, though we had not a good reason for ar- 
riving at the conclusion upon other grounds, 
that would be about as strong a proof as such 
cases admit of, that they have none to shew : 
and why should ihcy ? — it would be of no ad- 
vantage to them. There might be intrigues, 
as there have been, arising from the ambition 
of native adventurers: and, as has been the 
case before, these might be fomented by other 
enemies of Britain in times of war ; but ** the 
sinews of war'* are now under her controal, 
and without these, little could be done with a 
people who have been passive in their tiBns- 
fers fi'om one conqueror to another, whether 
foreign or domestic, since the days of Sesostris. 

** This is an extent of empire, or rather a 
numerical tale of subjects, of which the aniudt 
of the world hardly afford a parallel. Rus- 
sia, whosff" territorial extent is probably the 
greatest, does not number one thhrd of it ; 
and the greatest empire of antiquity, or that 
of the Moguls at its utmost extent, was proba- 
bly still more inferior — at least it is certaia 
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that when the Mogul Emperor happened tobe^ 
a weak man, half his provinces nrere in a state 
of revolt. 

** The mere controul of such a multitude of 
human beings by a regular and resident sove- 
reign, through the medium of ministers and 
officers who were of the nation, and had, as it 
were, a hereditary knowledge of their cus- 
toms and dispositions, would be a most mo- 
mentous matter, and one would be apt d priori 
to look uppn it, as a political machine that 
would fall to pieces by its own weight ; and, if 
it were a colony, in which the natives, or des- 
cendants of the governing state, distant little 
short of a twenty thousand miles' voyage, 
were not to the native population, who know 
nothing about the governing country, in a rate 
so high as one to six thousand ; and further- 
more, if the said natives had been a great and 
a civilized people, for ages before the govern- 
ing country had had a name among indepen- 
dent nations, the conti^antie of the colonial 
government would seem little short of a mi- 
racle. 

'< But vast as the one of those modes of sway 
would appear, and miraculous as the other, 
. they are not by half so vast or so singular as 
the government of what is called the British 
£mpire in India. There is no sovereign there, 
and not so much as a viceroy ; and the rulers 
of those two hundred millions have not neces- 
sarily, in virtue of the authority by which they 
rule, so much as a vote in the meanest parish 
vestry in England. They are twenty-four 
private gentleman, who require to have no 
other status, name, or influence, in their own 
country, than the possession of as much stock 
in the company, and as much influence among 
the stockholders, as shall entitle and enable 
them to hold office as Directors of * the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies.*** 

The next six chapters are devoted to a geo- 
gmphical and topographical description of In- 
: dia ; the eighth to its mineralogy and soil ; the 
ninth, to its climate and seasons;, the tenth, 
to its scenery and vegetation ; the eleventh, to 
. its zoology, and having thus discussed the phy- 
sical character of continental India, the twelfth 
and last chapter of the first volume is devoted 
to the out-settlements of British India, con- 
sisting of Ceylon, the Prince of Walee* Island, 
Singapore, the Andamans, and Macao in 
China. The second v< 1 ime treats of the his- 
tory and population of India ; but for the pre- 
sent we shall confine ourselves to the. former 
one, and as a specimen of the light agreeable 
style in which the book is written, we shall 
select a portion of the author's description of 
the elephant, and the mode of catching nim, 
taken from the chapter on the Zoology of In- 
dia:— 

** To give a description of the elephant 
would seem superfluous : man has been fami- 
liar with it from the remotest times ; it has 
been the auxiliary of armies, the pride of 
princes, the servant of merchants, and one of 
the chief attractions of every menagerie. All 
sorts of persons, from the sage to the show- 
man, have thus combined to set forth the ap- 
pearance, the magnitude, and the sagacity, of 
the elephant, till, if the brute that roams the 
thick forests of India could it read, it would 
really not know its own history. From so 
many and so interested and ignorant sources, 
it would be vain to expect any thing either 
▼ery true or very coniyistcnt ; and probably the 



most wild and wretched romance in the circu- 
lating library is not a more wide caricature of 
human nature, than the majority of written 
accounts are of the elephant. 

*< As the elephant is the largest, and, esti- 
mating him as a mass in motion, the most pow- 
erful of land animals, there has been a great 
tendency to endow him with those superior 
attributes, which fancy, without regard to the 
facts, is so very apt to associate with mere 
magnitude. He liad been styled the wisest 
and the most lofty-spirited of brutes, and his 
reasoning powers have been stated as more 
than matter of imputation. As to the reason- 
ing, bne fact is decisive : the elephants of the 
present day have no more understanding than 
they had in the time of Darius. As for the 
independence, again, , it has just as little foun- 
dation : the elephant is at first tamed by fear 
and starvation ; and his motions are directed 
by an iron hook, which his driver thrusts into 
his forehead to push him on, aiKl into his ear 
to turn him aside. The story of their not 
breeding in confinement, from delicacy or 
haughtiness, or any other intellectual cause, is 
not true, as they have bred in that state both 
in ancient and modem times ; and the cause of 
their doing it so seldom is physical — they are 
not sufficiently fed, and too hard worked — 
Even what is told of a sexual paroxysm takins: 
place at a particular season annually, in male 
elephants, is not true ; for in their native fo- 
rests the elephants breed at all seasons ; and 
it has been ascertained that the period of ges- 
tation in the female is about twenty months 
and a half. The age to which t^ey live has 
not been fully ascertained ; but there is reason 
to believe that it is not less than two hundred 
years. According to the observations that 
have been made, the maternal feelings of the 
elephant are very blunt. 

*< The form and covering of the elephant, 
are well fitted for enabling it to make its way 
through jungles and forests. Its head forms a 
battering ram ; and in order that the brain may 
not suffer pain from the concussion, the frontal 
sinuses are extended to two large cavities. — 
The projections formed by those cavities, are 
probably one of the causes of that imaginary 
wisdom which is imputed to the elephant, as 
they lead those who are not acquainted with 
its structure, to suppose that the cerebral mass 
is anteriorly ^ery much developed. But the 
" sagacious facial line** has nothing to do with 
the brain of the elephant, that organ being re- 
markably small, not more than one twenty- 
third of that of the human subject, in propor- 
tion to the weight of both. And yet the 
senses of the animal are wonderfully acute. — 
Of the sense of taste in animals, we know less 
than of any of the others ; but the great par- 
tiality of the elephant for sugar canes, for the 
sake of which it leaves the forest, and ravages 
the cultivated fields, and its fondness for sweet 
things, show that it has a power of election in 
its eating. The sense of sight is very quick, 
though, from the position of the eyes, and the 
shortness and stiffness of the neck, it is limited 
in its range backwards, except near the ground. 
It sees the rider, or the load upon it, with dif- 
ficulty, if at all. Its hearing is very acute, 
and thus it has a very great discrimination of 
sounds ; and there have been instances of one 
once domesticated escaping, being taken again 
in the usual manner, and at once obeying its 
old keeper, though till then it had riven no 



having the least knowledge of the snare in 
which it had been formerly caught. Indeed 
the principal sagacity of the elephant seems to 
depend upon the power of following a certain 
sound with a certain act. An elephant, which 
was, some years ago, butchered in London, 
probably in consequence of ignorance on the 
part of those about it, listened to the voice of 
its keeper, even when it had been irritated and 
mortally wounded. 

" The sense of smell is very wonderful, and 
is no doubt the one by which the course of the 
animal is chiefly guided in those places where 
sight would be useless, and hearing of little 
more avail, on account of the rustling that it- 
self must make. Thick as the hide of the 
elephant is, it is far from invulnerable. The 
insects of the jungles give it a great deal of 
annoyance, and put it to many shifts in order 
to get rid of them. Indeed, when left to it- 
self, and where it has plenty of food and Water, 
the hide of the elephant is soft , and it is dry 
and chapped in confinement, only .because th^ 
animal does not get proper food, or enough of 
exercise to promote digestion. With the ex- 
ception of the human hand, and the expreis 
organs of feeling in animals that have to grope 
for their way and their food, there are few or- 
gans in nature in which the sense of touch 
appears to be more acute and delicate than in 
the trunk of the elephant, especially in that 
part of it which serves as a hand.** 

« Notwithstanding its great strengtl^ and 
the formidable weapons with which nature haa 
furnished it, the elephant is a harmless, and 
even a retiring animal; and, unless wheil 
alarmed for its own safety, it wages war upon 
no other living creature. The extensive and 
thick forests are its chief abode ; and the places 
of India where it is most abundant are the 
moist forests in the south-east of Bengal, and 
some parts of the western Ghauts ; but more 
especially the former. The forests on the Ti- 
pera hills, on the south of the Silhet district, 
have long been the place where the principal 
continental supply of elephants has been ob- 
tained ; and there they are still numerous, 
being found in herds of about a hundred in 
number. They are, like many of the other ani- 
mals that live enthrely upon vegetables, grega- 
rious ; and the herd are generally found to 
follow the oldest pair as leaders, and to go 
readily wherever they lead the way. In their 
marches through those forests, tangled as they 
are with underwood, sight would be of little 
avail ; and therefore their means of communi- 
cation are scent and sound. Eood, friends, and 
foes, appear to be detected with mat certainty, 
and at a considerable distance by the former; and 
the latter also admits of considerable variety. 
An elephant has three cries. The one is rather 
clear and shrill — a trumpet note, produced 
wholly by the trunk, and . emitted when the 
animal is in good humour, and all is safe. The 
eecond is a growl or groan, issuing from the 
mouth, and is the cry of hunger, or an intima- 
tion to the rest when one has come upon an 
abundant supply of food ; the thhrd sound is 
loud as the roaring of the lion; and is the 
war cry by which the animal prefaces hit own 
hostilities, or calb his associates to his aid. 
They are seldom found far from each other, 
unless in the case of males that are expatrialtd, 
as is the case with deer and some other ani- 
mals; and those often quit the forest^ and 



sign of ever having been in human trauin^y or tare caught by using threa «r four tame females 
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in a decoy. Etbh alona, in tlwfe caaef, the 
beH»ts of pray-— 6veo tbe tigtr, notwitbttandlog 
his ability and atrengtb — will hardly venture to 
attack the elephant. The male reoeives him on 
his tusks, tosses him into the air, and stands 
prepared to stamp his fatal foot upon him, the 
instant that he touches the ground. The 



however, that the herd is not alarmed; for! the battering-ram — first, backwards, against 
were that the case, it would dash through the ' the gate, in order that he may join his breth- 



cordon, and not merely escape, but be fatal to 
the pidcets. It is, therefore, uived on so gently 
as that it merely moves awav nrom the noise, 
but continues to browse the leaves and twigs as 
it moves along. In this slow and cautious 



female elephant has no tusks upon which to manner the elephants are brought foru'ard till 
receive an enemy; but she has the art to fall the entrance of the keddah forms part of the 
upon him, and crnsh him by her weight. | circle. When they are brought there, the 

«« In their native forests, where they are in, noise to^-ard the rear is redoubled, and the 
herds, the elephants are invincible to all ene- in<>tion of the whde accelerated, till the leaders 
mies, but man. If one gives an alarm, others of the herd enter into the openings which they 
hasten to the spot, and where they act in con- ; do with some caution; but the moment that they 
cert, the carnivorous animals keep their distence. have done it, they are followed by aU the 
In those places man is the only inhabitant of rest, upon which the opening is stroojrly barri- 
the earth. by whom they can be subdued; and cadoed, and fortiiied on the outside by a line 
he owes his superiority chiefly to an element of fire, which is also extended along the greater 
which the lower animals have never been able pnrt of the inclosure, excepting towards the 
to engnge in their service. Man, even in his second one, that being the direction in which 
most snvage and uncultivated state, r^bs one the herd is intended to be driven, 
piece of wood against another, till one or both | *' In passing them from this inclosure to the 
be ignited; he applies the match, so lighted, to next one, it is necessary to use expedition^ as 
a bundle of sticks, or to the reeds, brushwood, they generally presume that there is danger, 
or grass, and the stoutest and most daring ani- ' and sometimes break through every thing and 
mals own his sway and shrink from this the! escape* Accordingly, a constant dinpla^ of 
svmbol of his dominion. When we reflect on noise, fire> and smoke, b kept up, by voices^ 
tiie power and the security which this single! drums, guns, flaming and crackling branches oi' 
and simple operation of the lighting of a fire 'green bamboos, and every device that can 
gives to man m those parts of the world that ' increase the effect. The animals take several 
are infested by ferocious animals, we cannot, turns round the first inclosure, with a view of 
help being struck at the vast superiority which ' escaping ; but they are assailed at every point 
the possession, even of the lowest degree of with demonstrations of fire, by which they are 
reason, has over the perfection of mere animal . &t length driven into the second indosiire, and 
courage and strength. that is shut upon them in the same way, and 

« What means were used by the ancients far ' guarded by the same means. Around that the 
the capture of elephants, we are not informed ; \ noise is redoubled, in order to uige them on to 
but the method now practised is not a little j the third. 

curious ; and, probably, it is the same that has " As that is usually much smaller than the 
been employed, upon a great scale, from time | others, and presents no opening by which they 
immemorial A keddah, or trap, is formed in i may eacape, even to another place of confine- 
some place near to the forest which is the haunt ' ment, the animals now find that they are com- 
of the elephants. This ususdly consisu of three pletely in the snare, and their indignation 



inclosures . tbe first of them is of considerable 
dimensions; the second smaller; and the third 
leads to a passage so narrow as that a large 
elephant cannot turn round in it; and they are 
all very strongly formed of stakes and beams ; 
and the large ones, except at the entrances, are 
fortified by deep ditches. Those ditches are on 
the inside, and the earth which is dug out of 
ihem forms a high bank, upon the top of which 
are the palisadoes. The principal entrance is 
so formed that it seems merely an opening 
through the bushes — a passage by which the 
huge annnab may escape from that annoyance, 
by which they are driven into captivity. 

« To get tne elephants into this keddah is a 
matter of nice management, as well on account 
of their power as of their timidity, and the 
icuteness of their hearing and smelL Men who 
ire familiar with the forests, and know their 
biunts, are employed to find them out; and 
that being done, tlie herd is surrounded with a 
cordon of pickets, who open communications 
with aach other, and keep fires constantly burn- 
ing. As soon as the herd is surrounded, ano- 
ther inclosure is formed in advance toward the 
keddah. It is made-smaller than the first, and 
formed only to a semicircle ; and when that is 
done, the former pickets open out to both sides, 
tffi the two inclosures are united. The next 
■tap is to bring up the rear of the first inclo- 
Suva, which is dime by beating drams, shout- 
ing, waving firebrands, and every other means 
hy which animals that are so retiriqg as the 
•Uphant can be annoyed. Care most he takan» 



knows no bounds. Their roarings drown the 
clamour by which they are surrounded, and 
they rush towards the ditch and the palisadoes 
in all directions, with so much impetus and 
fury, that hardly any contrivance of man would 
appear able to resist them. The people are, 
however, upon the alert, and their assault is 
stopped by the great enemy, fire. The con- 
test is carried on till the animals are completely 
fatigued, and have recourse to a (ank, or drain 
of water, which is prepared for the purpose in 
order to quench their thirst and lave their 
throbbing sides, which latter openition they per- 
form by squirting the water all over them with 
their trunks. But, though exhausted, they are 
not yet subdued; they growl and thr^ten, and 
often attempt to escape; but the fire and the 
clamour meet them whenever they approach 
the fence, and they subside into a sullen hu^ 
mour. 

<< Their hunger is now worked upon ; and 
though some food be given them, they inay be 
considered as tantalised rather than fed. When 
they have been kept in this manner for a greater 
or less number of days, according to the humour 
which they evince, the bars that close up the 
narrow passage are withdrawn ; food is thrown 
in by some men on a scaffold over the opening, 
and one of the elephants b tempted to enter. 
The door cloees behind him, is instantiy barri- 
oadoed against him, and there is no return. He 
cannot advance fiu*, in consequence of bars 
that are put across a jittie ia front of him, and 
he caonot turn round. He, therefore, tries 



ren ; and then forward against the bars. But 
as an elephant once brought thus far is reckoned 
a prize, and as it is known that the efforts 
which he will make for the regaining of hit 
liberty will be pretty much in proportion to his 
value, the barriers are made proportionably 
strong, and he is left to exhaust himself in 
powerful, but unavailing, attacks upon the 
bars.'* 

In the chapter on scenery and cultivation, 
we noticed the foUowiog obeervatiaB an tbe 
similarity of a custom of tht GacfaaierMV^ 
and our own dear Irish mountaine«rB ;— 

« It is rather a singidar coinddeM)^ that ihA 
candle of the peasantir on tha^ hSBa to tha 
south of Cachmere^andihaiof tbeaaof aoDM 
parts of the high lands of Sootknd wbA af Ire- 
land should be the same— «amehrt ^^ of the 
central part of a pioei and the only thtag 
wanting to render the coind^ieoce perfect, k, 
that the candle of the Scots and the Irish is 
ancient, and dug out of the bog, while that of 
the Indian is recent The herbaceous oil plants, 
such as flax and mustard, as well as those that 
are raised for the sake of more pungent or aro- 
matic oils, fall more naturally within the des- 
cription of Hindu industry." 

We hope to return to these interesting vo- 
lumes soon again, and recommend them strongly 
to the attention of all who wish for popidar 
information on the subject of British India, in 
an agreeable form and in brief compass. The 
volumes are beautifully brought out, and em- 
bellished with an excellent map, and sev«^ 
engravings and woodcuts. They are also 
done up in cotton boards after a new fiuhion, in 
imitation of vellum, and with the pleasant fla- 
vour of Russia leather. At least our own copy 
is one of the prettiest and most odorous of the 
mountain of books upon our table. 



TTie Library of Entertaining Knowledge^ yoI. 5. 
Part I. The New Zealanders. London : 
Knight. 

This work forms No. 9. of the Library of enter- 
taining Knowledge, and contains an abstnct of 
the information received on this interesting 
nation of savages from Tasman, the first dis- 
coverer of New Zealand, Cook, De Surville, 
Marion, down to Obtain Dillon, whose nar- 
rative we lately reviewed, and chiefly making a 
text book of the adventures of John Ruther- 
ford an English sailor, who lived several years 
in the countrv, and only returned to England 
in the year 1828. The introduction to the 
work is a sensible well written Essay on the 
progressive civilization of nations, bearing par- 
ticularly on New 2iealand, and animadverts 
severely upon the conduct of Colonists in ge- 
neral, botik ancient and modem, in blindly 
oppressing and than vilifying the aborigines of 
the countries which they visit. Some ffanda- 
lous instances of such want of principle are 
given in the course of the book, we choose 
that of M. De Surville, who is represented as 
a man of talent and courage, and yet the respect 
every where due to human nature seems to 
have ceased with him, as with othen, when out 
of the pale of European laws. 

« During the gale, a boat, in whidi wera 
the invalids of De Surville*s crew, in attempting 
to make from the shore to the ship, was smcf 
nearly lost ; but contrived at last to get into a 
'small creek, which. hence received the name <tf 
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,Iieftiffe Cove, As soon as they bad arrtred 
here, the sick men were sent on shore ; and 
uothiog could exceed the kindness with which 
they were received and treated, during their 
rtay, by Naginoui, the chief or lord of the ad- 

C'ning Tilhige. They remained in his care, 
vine his house for their home, and feeding 
upon his bounty (for he would accept of no re^ 
muoeration for the refreshments with which he 
supplied them,) till the storm was over ; and 
then, on the 29th, they got back in safety to 
the ^p. But this conduct of the humane and 
generous New Zealander was soon afler cruelly 
requited by the French commander. Having 
miaaed one of his small boats during the storm. 
Do Snrvilie ^ras induced from some circum- 
stances to Ixdieve that the naf^ves had stolen 
it ; and h» determined to be avenged for this 
sttppot»ed iojury. Seeing, therefore, one of 
the'chiefi walking on the shore, he made him a 
sunial from the ship, and with many professions 
*or fnendship invited him to come on board — 
which, however, the unsuspecting sdVage had 
BO sdonef done than he found himself a pri- 



* mery ;* the stone being about a foot long, , killed in the water by the natives, who got 
flat, and of an oblong shape, having both edffes astride on their backs, and then sUiickthem on 
sharp, and a handle at the end : they use it tor the head iivith their nierys. Many of the 
the purpose of killing their enemies, by striking j canoes came to the land loaded with plunder 
them on the head. Smoke was now observed { from the ship ; and numbers of the natives 



quarrelled about the division of the spoil, and 
fought and slew each other. I observed too^ 
that they broke up our water-casks for the 
sake of the iron hoops. While all this waa 
going on, we were detained in the canoe ; but 
at List, when th» sun was set, they conveyed 
us on shore to one of the villages, where tney 
tied us by the hands to several small treesL 
The mate had expired before we got on shore^ 
so that there now remained only twelve of us 
alive. The three dead bodies were then brought 
forward, ^d hung up by the heels to tlie 
branch of a tree, in order that the dogs might 
not ^et at them. A number of large fires were 
kindled on the > beach, for the purpose of 
giving light to the canoes, which were em- 



rising from several of the hilb ; and the na- 
tives appearing to be mustering on the beach 
from every part of the bay, the captain grew 
much afraid, and desired us to loosen the sails, 
and make haste down to get our dinners, as he 
intended to put to sea inmiediately. As soon 
as we had mned, we went aloft, and I pro- 
ceeded to loosen the jib. At this time, none 
of the crew were on deck except the captain 
and the cook, the chief mate being employed in 
loading some pistols at the cabin tables The 
natives seized this opportunity of commencing 
an attack upon the ship. First, the chief 
threw off the mat which he wore as a cloak, 
and, brandbhing a tomahawk in his liand, 
began a war-song, when all the rest immedi- 
ately threw off theiir mats, likewise, and, being ' ployed all night in going backward and for- 
entirely naked, began to dance with such vio-j ward between the shore and the ship, although 
lence, that I thought they would have stove in jit rained the greater part of the tinie." 
eoner. Not satisfied wjth this treachery, 'Dej the ship's deck. The c^tain, in the mean-l No provocation seems to have b«en given 
Snrvilie next gave orders that a village which time, was leaning against the companion, when to these people, and one would almost suppose 
he pointed out should be set on fire; and it one of the natives went nnperceived behin-.l , that the only incentive was their diabolical 
was accordingly burned to the ground. It him, and struck him three or four blows on the ' lust for human fiesh, what follows, we think, 
was the very village in which the sick seamen head writh a tomahawk, \ichich instantly killed ; would have converted even Rousseau from hie 
had a few davs before been so liberally enter- him. The cook, on seeing him attacked, ran | dream of the perfections of savages. 
tuned ; and the chief who had been ensnared to his assistance, but was immediately mur- *< At length, one of the chiera spoke to one 
on board the ship was their host Naginoui. dered in the same manner. I now sat down of the natives who was. seated on the ground. 
Immediately af^r this infamous transaction, en the jib-boom, with tears in my eyes, and and the latter immediately rose, and, taking 
De Surviile left New Zealand, carrying the trembling with terror. Here I next saw the | his tomahawk in his hand, went and killed the 
chief with him. But Naginoui did not long chief mate come running up the companion other six men who were tied to the trees, 
eonrive his separation from his country ; he ladder, but before he jvached the deck he was \ They groaned several times as they were strug- 
died of a broken heart, on the 24th of Miurch, struck on the back of the neck in the same'gling in the agonies of death, and at every 
1 770, when the ship was off the island of manner as the captain and the cook had been, groan the natives burst out into great fits of 
Juan Fernandez, 'on her way to Peru.** | He fell with the blow, but did not die imme- laughter. We could not refrain from weeping 

How different was the conduct of Captain diately. A number of the natives now rushed for the sad fate of our comrades, not knowing. 
Cook ! The very name excites a thrill of in at the cabin door, while others jumped at the same time, whose turn it might be next, 
pleasure at the recollection of the years of our down through the skylieht, and others were ; Alany of the natives, on seeing our tears, 
<^dhood, when we fir<it read, with such boyish emplo3red in cutting the Ian-yards of the rig- laughed aloud, and brandished their merys at 
avidity, the simple striking narrative of that ging of the stays. At the same time, four of us.** 
great navigator's manly and humane conduct, our crew jumped overboard off the foreyard, 
At his sight all the natives danced and sang for but were picked up by some canoes that were 
joy, as at seeing a tutelary divinity, And such coming from the shore, and immediately bound 

was the correctness of his observation, and hand and foot. The natives now mounted the I went and sat down outside the house. Here 
that of the gentlemen with him, that little has rigging, and drove the rest of the crew down, | we found a number of women busy in making 
been effected since his time beyond confirming aU of whom were made prisoners. One of the, baskets of green flax, into some of which, 
his accounts. \ chiefs beckoned to me to come to him, which I ' when they were finished, the bodies of our 

** As soon as I got hold of the voyage of the immediately did, and surrendered myself. We messmates, that had been cooking all night, 
English,** says M. Crozct, ** I compared with! were then put all together into a latge canoe, I were put, while others were filled with pota- 
cere the chart which I had drawn of the portion' our hands being tied*; and the New Zealandersj toes, that had been preparing by a similar 
which we ran along of the coast of New Zea- ' searching us, took froim us onr knives, pipes, I process. I observed some of the children 
land, with that taken by Captain Cook and his ' tobacco-boxes, and various other articles. The; tearing the flesh from the hones of onr com- 
oificers. I found it to possess an exactness two dead bodies, and the wounded mate, were trades, before they were takcv from the fires, 
and minuteness which astonished me beyond all [ thrown into the canoe (dong with us. The A short time after this the chiefs assembled, 
expression. I doubt whether our own coasts mate groaned terribly, and seemed in great | and, having seated themselves on the ground. 



We got up next morning as soon as it was 
day-light, as did also the two chiefs, and 



of France have been delineated with more pre- 
cision.** 

The narrative proceeds with a rapid sketch 
of the navigators who at different periods visited 
it, and gives an appalling account of the massa- 
cres perpetrated by the natives on the crews of 
different vessels^ who had given the natives real 
car imaginary cause of offence, and we find but 
too strong a confirmation of the practice of re- 
volting Cannibalism prevailing among them, 
which in itself must very much retard the 
civilization of the country. We take the fol- 
lowing e xtract from Rutherford's narrative : 

** There were at this time about three 
bnndred of the natives on the deck, with Aimy, 
the chief, in the midst of them ; every man 
flormed with a green stone, slung with a string 
aroand his waist "this weapon they call a 



agony, the tomahawk having cut two inches 
deep into the back of his neck ; and all the 
whUe one of the natives, who sat in the canoe 
with ns, kept licking the blood from the wound 
with his tongue. Meantime, a number of 
women who had been lefl in the ship had 
jumped overboard, and were swimming to the 
shore, afler having cut her cable, so that she 
drifted, and ran aground on the bar near the 
mouth of the river. The natives had not 
sense to shake the reefs out of the sails, but 
had chopped them off along the yards with 
their tomahawks, leaving the reefed part be- 
hind. The pigs, which we had bought firom 
them, were many of them killed on board, and 
carried ashore, dead in the canoes, and others 
were thrown overboard alive, and attempted to 
swim to the land; but many of them were 



the baskets were placed before theip, and ther 
proceeded to divide the flesh among the multi- 
tude, at the rate of a basket among so many. 
They also sent us a basket of potato^ and 
some of the flesh, which resembled pork ; but 
instead of partaking of it we shuddered at th« 
very idea of such an unnatural and horrid 
custom, and made a present of it to one of the 
natives.**. , . 

Rutherford*s narrative continues to the end 
of this part, and is illustrated and confirmed 
by the accounts of the other navigators we 
have mentioned, and also by reports eent 
by the missionaries. There is a oircnmstaiii- 
tial account of the ceremony of tattooing^ 
which is performed here in a much more san- 
guinary manner than in other oeOBtriee $ and 
which the ftuthor deecrilws as baring etietei 
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Amon^ our own anceitors, the Gauk and Bri- 
tons, as well at the Scythians and other bar 
barons nations. The nataral productions of 
New Zealand are also destTibed, and the uses 
to which they are applied by the natives. 

The second part of the volume contains the 
narrative of Rutherford continued, with re- 
marks from other writers, illustrative of his 
accounts ; he lived among the New Zealanders 
ten years wanting two months, married two 
wives, and at length escaped, on being sent by 
the natives on board an American vessel, 
which he was to entice into the same place 
where the massacre of the crew of his own 
ship had been committed ; but, as might be ex- 
pected, he warned them of the intentions of 
the people, and sailed away with them. After 
divers other adventures, among wWch we may 
reckon his introduction to Pedro, emperor 
of Brazil, he returned to England, and has 
left it again for Otaheite, where he has ano- 
ther wife. Several other Biifppeans are men- 
tioned as living at present in New Zealand, 
who are generally well treated by the natives ; 
and there is an account of some of the latter 
who have visited England. Two of them, it 
seems, are in England now, at Derby, having 
been lately ill of the measles, a disease which 
generally attacks the natives of the South Sem 
islands. The work ends by » comperative 
view of civilized and uncivilized nature, which 
is ably and judiciously written ; but we cer- 
tainly are of ophilon, that the woiIl of ciTiK- 
zation in that country, must needs be very gm- 
dual, BO many obstacles present {hemselTes in 
the character and habits of the nativea. Their 
character is brave, but given to anich boasting 



land. The brief historical notice of the Duke 
of Argyle is also interesting. The embel- 
lishments are good : the frontispiece by Kidd, 
represents the .collyshangie between Dumbie- 
dykes, Mrs. Balchristie, and Jeanio, when the 
latter goes to call upon the laird before setting 
out to London. We have observed, that on 
the four different occasions on which Jeanie 
makes her appearance in the course of these 
embellishments, she is ouite a different person 
each time, and certainly none of the artists 
have yet come up to our ideas of the original. 
But Jeanie is a great favourite of ours, and it 
would be very hard to please us. In the pre- 
sent portrait, which is, we think, the best; she 
is a rat, contented, sonsie-looking lassie. The 
vignette of this volume, (by Stephanoff and 
H. Rolls,) depicts Madge Wildfire and Jeanie 
on their walk, after Jeanie's escape from 
Madge's mother and the robbers. 



The History <(f France and Normandy, from 
the accession of Clovis to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By W. C. Taylor, author of 
the Historical Miscellany, &c — London, 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. ^ 

A good compendium of the hiakny of Awee»! 
for the use of youthfol ooltifitaB^lfiMnra, 
or i:^ Clio rather, was aiaA vOMited, and the 
desideratnai m han aldf ««pplied. The pka 
adopted is Unt «r PjnM)ck*s ediUone of Gold- 
souCh*t iMBlories, each cltapter being diTided 
4nto«BBiliered section^ and closed ij a series 
of questions corresponding to these numben^ 
formed so as to try sa&factorily the read- 
er's attention, and prove liis knowledge of what 



. , . , , ,. , ,^ . , ^ ., .- he has read. At the back of the book it a 

of their bravery, doatmgly attached to their, ^jj ^^^ particuhu- genealogical table of the 
fomilies, whom ^W P««pany spoil by over Merovingian, Carl ofingian? and Capetian so- 
mdulgenee. immnidful of the distinctions of. ^^j^^^j. y^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 
property, wh^ they appropriate to themselves, L^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ Valois and Bourfwn, 
per fas et nefes, carrying the dreadful kw of f ^^ ^ _^^_i ^k.^««i.v^^i ;^a^^ ^f ♦!,« n«« 



An Essay on the Book of Genesis, written for 
the use of Parents and Teachers. Dublin, 
Wakeman, I2mo. pp. 66. 

This is a very well meant little Essay, ni- 
tended to remove or to reconcile the apparent 
incongruities in the Mosaic account of the 
Creation. It seems to be written by a hidy. 
The author principally quoted, in addition to 
the Sacred Scriptures themselves, is Josephus. 
There is no great depth of reading or of critical 
aciftnen, apparent in the production, but it is a 
plain sensible little Essay, judiciously com- 
piled, and may be read with great advantage by 
those of the young who feel any doubte or 
scruples respecting the narrative ccmtained in 
the first book of the Pentateuch. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



The Monthly Magazine, for 
Whittaker, Tueacher, mnd Ca 

This is really an oKoellent Magazine in ge- 
neral, aad the present number sustains its <^a. 
rarterwelL With the politics, which natu- 
ottf Ibrm so prominent a topic in it, we have 
<^ «onne nothing to do. There b a very long 
fmpm on the United States of America, and 
the British West Indies, compiled chiefly it 
W9^ seem from Basil Hall's <two guinea' 
book on America. '< The Pressed Man" is 
an interesting sea story, and the Devonshire 
-BbH an amusing account in doggrel verse, of 
the entertainment given by the Duke to the 
gentry of YoughiS and its neighbourhood, 
when he visited his estates in the South of 
Ireland. The usual notices and lists are veir 
fon and satisfactory in this Magazine, which 
is evidently got up with great care, as well as 
considerable ability. 



London, 



they once moulded by religion to a more ra- 
tional and moral form. We take leave of this 
little book, which we have read with connder- 
able pleasure, and recommend it to our young 
readers, who may be fond of descriptions of 
foreign countries ; it contains a tolerable share 
of matter to make their hair stand on end. 



- -. , , .^ ■,',- J ^, and a general chronological index of the Grau- TTie Bri 

tefcM to wch a pitch, that peace need the d^eat of the Romans by Westle 

expected in the land till the extirpation of one ^^^^ j^ ^^ p 486, to the restoration of thi ,, 

Jialf by th^ other; naturally shreivd and oU^^^^^ .^ jgj^ ^^ ^,^U^„j U^^l^ Varied, . ^ ^ .- ^, . ^„ . , _ . 

servant, they often embarrass Europeans ^Y \ of f^mce, enmved by Sidney HalL is pre- 1 ^l^e British only wants a slight additional dash 
their questions. I fixed, and alt^ether the volume is extremely I ^J T^,^ ^"^ '^^T^l V^ '\ ^"^ "^ '^' "^ 

They are made of g;ood materials, were perfect and complete, for the purpose for which decided favourite of aU the London Mngazmes. 

r.-.-.^x^:.^ '^ ' '^ *^ It professes to be intended peculiarly to «* pass 



it is intended. * • i • • * i. v» 

into families" as more general m its character 

A Manual oftheEconomyofike Human Body. '^J^ Magazin«i ^^\'^r;^MA^^ 
For the use of genial Readers.^Edin- : «°d n^o''^ »9!'^ ^''^ beneficial than those that 

burgh. D. Liz»rs.--London, Whittaker, ^^f,""?; ii^™*"^; 
TrSkrher and Ca-DuWin, Curry and Co. ^^^ admirably well. 



This character it main. 



which we well remember was a great induce- Some knowledge of the structure and func- 
ment to ourselves to read a book, * in our hot tions of the different parts of our own frame, 
youth, some forty years ago.' It is, however, i«» doubtless, desirable ; and here we have the 
written in rather a rambling discursive sort of requisite information sensibly and satisfactorily 



style, and too much space is, we think, allotted 
to the subject of the volume. There is a map 
of New Zealand, and forty-six wood-cuts in 
illustration of the text. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Waverley Novels i Vol. XIL New edi- 
tion — Edinbui^h, Cadell and Co. ; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

Tbib volume contains the continuation of the 
Heart of Mid- Lothian : there is tittle of par- 
ticular interest in the notes, except, perhaps, 
the account of the office of ** doomster,** or 
pronouncer of doom, formerly an important 
nineiionary in the justiciary eoorts of Scot- 



The Harmonicon. 

The character of this interesting rouocal 
periodical had somewhat sunk in our opinion, 
by the comparative poverty of the last few i 



supplied. We are disposed to concur with Dr. 

Spurzheim, that the physical part of the hu- bers; but that for the present month has redeem, 
man economy is too apt to be forgotten in the 
eagerness of our thirst for intellectual im- 
provement, especially in the case of young 
children. 

Who would not rather have a fine, healthy, 
happy, blooming, mischievous little rogue, who 
does not know B from a bull*s foot at seven, than 
a poor, puny, peevish, pigmy, puling peel-garRck, 
with sill the seven sciences in his bilious brain ? 
Give us exercise and open air — a merry heart, 
sweet temper, and cheerful countenance, and 
let the schoolmaster go hang for the first dozen 
years at all events. The Manual is a good 
book, about the body and diseases, and physic, 
and the like. We hate physic, and know no- 
thing of " 



ed its former reputation, and is full of amusing 
and useful matter. The " Extracts from the 
Diary of a Dilettante,** are as entertaining as 
usual ; and the Foreign Musical Report full 
of interest to every one anxious for informa- 
tion as to the state of music and theatricals 
on the Continent. The memoirs selected fta: 
the present number are those of Harrison and 
Bartleman, both eminent vocalists in their day. 
We shall continue to notice this periodkral oc- 
casionally, as it affords much information on a 
science always so delightful, and now so gene- 
rally cultivated. Even the abstruser princi- 
ples of music are often treated in the Harmo- 
nicon with great abitity, and the criticisms are 
^nerally conducted witli impnrtiality andskiQ* 
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FroMtr^t Magazine for May. 

Tkere is a great deal of liveliness aud leam- 
vag, and * tipsy jollity/ in this number, and, 
on the whole, rather less of the offensive than 



1817; and that it appeared, for the first UmeJthe same source as the Freischiitz ;) yet, that 
at Berlin, on the 16th of June, 1821, under an English audience would be carried, by the 
the immediate direction of its talented com- 1 love of music, to tolerate the enormities of the 
poser; and afterwards at Vienna, in '^oyemher Uibhaftigen Zamiel, the blasphemies of Caspar, 
It is infinitely audacious, however, of I *lf ^5 »^™« 3^: It would appear, therefore, and the staggering absurdities of the incantation 
the Editor in the very first lines of his preli-i *^* ^^^^Pf^^^ ^l*4»ed between the com.; scene, was a thing not then dreamt of in my 



iter in the very first lines of his preli-i """. '""yf"^'* ™« ^i«I»«« "«^ween .oe conw in^ne, w« 
preface, to insinuate, as he does in the fi*^^'* °^,^^« frame.work of the opera, and philosophy. 

K o«^ r^ru^ ««Uo«j-^«« «o„«^^ ♦i.o*^o<? prcseutiug U to an enraptured pubhc--| I shall mention a tnfling incident, which oc- 

oi a genius original curred to me soon after my return from Ger- 



minary 

broadest and most unhandsome manner, that 



WB, the hoary-headed 
crecy and solitude, 



who sit in se< 



cfbthed in all the richnesi 



nresidinc soirit ■ ^^^'^ Weber's. Whether the whole of this pe- 1 many; and which, I think, pretty clearly proves 



of the Dublin Literary GizETTE,^are in|"odhadb€enfoundnece8sarybyhimtoitscom. bow Uttle the ap 

fcct and truth, the veritable and venerable P^*^»^° ^', "^^^J is doubtful ; as it was the first England was anticipated about this time. I 



Christophorus North, of Blackwood's Mnga- 
sine. Now upon our honour, (and here we 
lay our claw upon our left breast solemnly, as 
the eitfle did in Daniel O'Roufke's vision,) no 
man that knows us, ever called us Kit in our 
Kfe. We waive the epithet " illustrious,'* as 
not comporting with that native modesty, 



opera produced at the new Theatre- Royal of 
Berlin — and its representation had, probably, 
been delayed for that purpose. 

It was in the autumn of 1822, when this 



was invited to an evening musical party in 
London, where the fair daughter of the house 
was a gi-eat proficient on the hnrp. After a 
few preliminary efforts of the minor performers. 



opera was in full vog^e, thfit I first visited 'she was, of course, requested to play; and, 
Germany. Wherever I went, the first ques- having sounded a note or two of solemn pre- 
tion I was asked was, probably, <* are you fond ' paration — to warn u:i that something distingu4 

^f :_i»« *.» i-:_u T __ ! !_i.i ji :_u* i._ j._.i j_j *_ _i 



•mouDtinV eren to timiditr aod bashfulnesi; ?' "'"^''^ ' "-''*.."'^'' J "" "y"^"y ""7^'' I S"'^'*' ^ *?P"^' P-i^peeded »<> play a veiy 



for which Irishmen are, and have been always 
and everywhere, conspicuous, and none more so 
than the learned Doctor of either law, whose 
prose and verse effusions contribute so mainly 
to the spirit and cleverness of Eraser. We 
observe, too, in the same preliminary discour^, 
the Editor takes the credit of first exposing Mr. 
Robert Montgomery's shallow pretensions to 
poetical ability, all to himself, though he knows 
fall well •< 'twas we that did it.' 



in the affirmative ; the next was sure to be, fine piece of music, with much taste and eze- 



JSIackwootTs Magazinet for May. 

All the London papers are running Black 
wood down, because they are in the interest, 
we suppose, of the Monthly and Fraser : they 
flatter themselves, too, that we are to give 
them a helping hand, because we have occa- 
sionally thrown them a bone to break theu- 
teeth upon. But let the rogues beware : ' 
can write Ebony up in a fortnight at any time, 
for he has the materiel in him, and only wants 
a little judicious management to make and 

keep him < the first of the Magazines' yet 

We'd trouble any, or ^, of the others put to- 
gether, to say some of the things put into the 
Boath of the shepherd in the last Noctes. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HORA GERMANICiE. 

MUSIC AND POETRY. 

My dear President, 

Having had occasion to observe that German 
■objects find favour in your eyes, I trust that 
drcnmstance will be deemed sufficient apology 
mr troubling you with the following remarks 
QD Weber's celebrated Opera of the Freischiitz 
— the etemai Freischiitz, as it has somewhat 
flq»pantly been termed, by persons who forgot, 
doubtless, that that expression, when more 
gravely, and, as appears probable, when truly 
appbed, conveys in fiict the highest possible 
eompliment which can be paid to the composer 
of that wonderful opera. 

Much as this subject may appear to have 
iMen already exhausted, the following observa- 
tions will not, I hope, be found entirely destitute 
of interest; more particularly as they are meant 
to extend to the German Text of the Opera 
(not improperly so called) by Kind; with 
which the Irish (and the English) public are, 
ae yet, very imperfectly acquainted. 

Kind informs ^js, that he had written this 
i hr l|is irieiid Carl Maria von Weber, in 



** have you seen the Freischiitz ?" My curiosity 
was thus excited ; but it was some time before 
I had an opportunity of gratifying it to the 
fullest extent, in consequence of having taken 
up my Vesidence, for the first few months, in 
a remote village — far from the resort of men ; 
for the purpose of acquiring the language "more 
obscurely and courageously,** as Bottotn ex- 
presses it, under the auspi(^ of a worthy pas- 
tor of the Lutheran church. Yet even here it 
was permitted me to sip of that stream of de- 
Nght, the full fountain of which was playing 
on the more fevored society of the metropolis : 
for, as the pastor, his family and myself, might 
l>e seen reposing, after the fatigues of an early 
dinner, and enjoying — he, his invariable lux- 
ury of the pipe — and we, as suited best our 
taste or inclination, our cup of coffee, 
glass of Rhenish — a troop of wandering Bo- 
hemians, returning homewards for the win- 
ter, was almost certain daily to arrive at the 
pastor's door ; and sejdom did we require much 
solicitation to induce us to listen to the harmo- 
nious strains with which they willingly regaled 
us for a few groechen, I say scarce a day 
passed, during the autumn, that we were not 
serenaded in this way ; some of their bands, 
consisting of some half dozen instruments, 
were exceUent ; and in this way did I first be- 
come acquainted with the music of the Freis- 
chiitz. 

During the winter, however, I had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing its representation 
at the theatre in the ttlte Stadt, — Long after 
the novelty had worn off, ajid when the enthu- 
siasm of a small community might be supposed 
to have subsided, it continued to be represented 
regularly every Sunday evening, with tumul- 
tuous approbation. The overture was inva- 
riably encored. 

I returned to England full of the Freischiitz, 
of which I had brought a copy of the music in 
my portmanteau, and of the text in my pocket. 
Whomsoever I met, I attacked, open-mouthedt 
about the Freischiitz ! The name struck them 
ns something very barbarous ; and, when I de- 
veloped the plot, and insisted on the sublimity 
of the music, I was answered that the former 
was out of the question for the English stage ; 
but that if the music really were good, it would 
most likely be introduced in some other shape. 
I must confess, I was obliged to adopt this opi- 
nion myself; for, although I recollected, in 
my younger days, having been delighted with 
the horrors of the wood demon, (the story of 
which, by the bye, it evidently derived from 



cution ; and at its conclusion received the well- 
merited compliments o^ all present — noine of 
whom had been more delighted with her per- 
formance than myself, who was not the less so, 
that I recognised, in the piece she had - been 
playing, that march in the Freischiitz ^hich 
immediately precedes the Laughing Chorus. 
On expressing to her mygr%;ification and sur- 
prise, at being so unexpectedly favored witk any 
of the music of that opera — *< Friedgits !" she 
exclaimed — " Oh dear, no ! I assure you, you 
are mistaken ; that was Bochsa's new grand' 
march for the harp !** In vain did I assure my 
fair friend that, in that case, Bochsa must have 
taken it from the Freischiitz — the idea was 
scouted ; ** it was his own — it was original !" 
I could not allow this delusion to last, whilst 
it was in my power to dissipate it; so, without 
a word more, I took my hat, and sallying 
forth to my lodgings. I speedily returned in 
triumph to the party, with Freischiitz under 
my arm, without having been missed. It was 
not long before I found an opportunity to re- 
quest the fair musician to play me an air which 
I set before her. She began, she continued, 
and ended, almost note for note, the same 
march she had before been playing. When 
she had finished, she enquired, ** Why — what 
book is this?" «* This book," said I, «* my dear 
Mademoiselle, is the Freischiitz.** This was 
conclusive; but Bochsa could not have imagined 
detection so near at hand. 

At length, however, the foggy coldness of 
John Bull was destined to yield before the 
sunny influence of Weber : — the FrdschUtz 
was produced at the English Opera- House in 
the summer of 1824. I attended en the frst 
night of its performance, and was witness to 
the unusual circumstance of an overture being 
encored by an English audience ; such wae 
the power of this wonderful master. The piece 
was most favourably received ; supnorted, as it 
was, by the talents of Braham and Miss Paton» 
in the principal singing parts. 

So great was its success, that it was imme- 
diately brought out at both the great winter 
theatres, with increased splendour ; and after- 
wards, in some shape or other, at almost every 
minor theatre in London. Although the large 
houses were enabled to surpass the English 
Opera in magnificence of decoration, and in 
the strength of the chorusses, it is due to the 
minor estebiyiment to say, that it had the 
merit of producing^ the Freiacl ittz, in stricter 
conformity to the original Oerman Opera, and ^ 
of retaining niucb more of the origiiuj mndc * 
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Even here, however, great liberties were taken 
with the important <£aracter of Caspar — the 
mneic of which was obliged to be entirely 
omitted, (a great detriment to the piece,) to 
tnit it to the tra<nc capabilities of Mr. Bennett. 
The effect of this character was, in fact, com- 
pletely destroyed in consequence ; as I shall 
nave occasion to shew at a mtore opportunity, 
when giving a translation from the original, of 
the scene between Caspar and Max, in which 
the former, gradually, and with much art, 
succeeds in working the latter to his purposes. 

R. 
DobUn, Msy, 1896. 

THE HUNTER OP THE ALPS. 

From ih» German of Schiller. 

BY JOSEPH SNOW. 

•* Wilt Hum not the larobkiM cherifh, 
" Lambkins etUl so weak and mild, 

•* That the bloMnniit only, Donri«h, 
** Grouing on the brook 's-edge wild ?** 

'* Mother, mother, let me fly, 

*' To hunt upon the mouutauu htgh.** 

■' WUt thoa not the herd^ together 

" With thy bugle'* brisk note bring? 
" Oh I 'tia 8wret in stlUT wenther, 

'* To hear in the woods their small bells ring.** 
•• Mother, mother, let me fly, 
"To scale the wild, dark hiUs, •• high.** 

k 
** Wilt tbon not thv friendlefw flowers 

*• Foster in their lonely beds ? 
•• Ah I without are no fair bowers j 

•• Rude ti« on the bleak hilU* bends.** 
•* I^t them blossom, let them blow, — 
** Mother, mother, I must go.'* 

And boy.like, bent on his soul's passion. 

Forth a-hunting rnshes lie ; 
Fe&rlesR, swift, his footRtem flash on 

O'er the roountHinw wild and free; 
Fw fsr before, o'er floorl and fell. 
Fearless sweeps a fleet gaselle. 

Uptfie cKlTs bare rib« m blark, she 
CUmbs, and leaps, and lithely swings. 

0*er bristiing crags, and yawning cracKS, she 
Madly in her wild flight flings ; 

But in vain I for followed too. 

Her fierce foe, with loud halloa 

Kow, upon the rork*s last peak she 
Hangs far o'er the outer ledgr, 
• Where for further path when seeks nhe, 
Nouirht she sees but a black gulph*s edge : 
Below 'twas dark, and dr«>p, and drear. 
Behind- aiss ! grim death was near. 

With misery's mute glance, despnlring, 
Sues she, seeks she backward flight; 

But still in rain, for swift, un^parmg. 
Springs her reckless foe In sight ; 

When sudden! upward from that depth. 

The mountain spirit sternly swept 

And as within his spectral arms 

Shelter sought that sad gaxelle, 
•*Here whr rouse such dire alarms t" 

Shouted be with gestures fell j 
** lliere's room for all on plain and rock. 
Why lollow here ray harmless flock ?" 
Corky May^ IMOl 

TO EMMA. 

FBOM SCHILLSa. 

Fur. in the misty distance, far 
Have fled the joys of former days ; 

Now only as a dewy star 
Lingers on them my tearful gaze ; 

For, Hke the heavenly orbs, their light 

Shine only to me, thro* the night 

Wrapt in eternal sleep thou art. 
Involved with death's alUbindlng chain ; 

Yet I behold thee in my heart. 
Where giief hath bicl thee lire again— 

Bnt ah ! It is thy shade alone. 

For me love's bliss is ever flown. 

The cares of love, with transports rife— 
Can these, ch I Emma— these uot last t 
E'en a* the fleeting things of life. 
Emma I can love be ever past t 
' Does its celestial i«'armth decay, 
And fade like earthly fires aw«y t 

siABta. 



Balfast, 5th May. 189a 
Yesterday the Marquis of Donegal!, attended 
by the members of the Natural History Society, 
laid the foundation-stone of the Belfast Museum. 
In the stone was deposited a bottle containing 
the current coins of the realm, conies of the 
various papers that have been published by the 



THE DRAMA. 

Our Theatre has been dosed for the last 
week, but re-opens on Monday next for the 
after-season. The only novelty yet announced, is 
** the talented and colossal elephant,** as the 
bills express it ; we should bope, however, that 
the attraction will not long be coniined to the 



Belfast Natural-History Society, and four verses I performances of Miss D'Geck, which, however 



from the 12th chapter of the book of Job, in 
fifteen diflferent languages, namely >^ Hebrew, 
Greek, Irish, Welsh, Arabic, Latin, Italian, 
German, Danish^ Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
Romaic, German- Hebrew, and English. 

With these there was a paper containing the 
following inscription : 

MUSEI BELFASTANI 

Fundamenta Prima 

Prsesentibus 

Societatia Historiss Naturaiis apud Belfastam 

Sociis, Aliisque mulUs scientise faventibus 

qui ad hoc opus pecuniam contulerant; 

Locavit 

Vir Honoratissunus 

Georgius Augustus Chichesteb 

Marchio de Donegaix 

IV. Non. Maias 

MDCCCXXX 

Rege AugQstissimo Gcorgio IV. 
Annum Regni XI.^ 
Agente. 
The intention of the verses from the Bible, 



talented, are scarcely titted for a national 
theatre, and cannot exactly satisfy the lovers of 
the legitimate Drama. A new Opera called 
♦* Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol,' was produced 
at Drury-lane Theatre, on tlte Ist inst. with 
great ecl&t; the music is an adaptation irom 
Rossini's William Tell, and the principal parts 
are sustained by Madame Vestris, and Mr. 
Sinclair. 



ORIGINAL POETRV. 

SONNET. 

THE ROC£ OK CABHEL. 

Royal and saintly Cashel ! 1 woald gaae 
Upon the ^vreek of thy d.'p;4ri*>d ptm'crs. 
Not in the don-y light of nifftia hunts. 



Bat at the close of aim nutumujil days ; 
When the sun's parttng ghiQf^ through slanting^ 

showers. 
Sheds o*er thy rork-throned pediments and towers. 
Such awful gleamx as bright«>ii on decay's 
Prophetic che»k. — At such a time, inethinks 
Tnere breathes from thy lone coorts and volcrleas 
aUle* 

in so many languages, is, thai tffter the lapse of- A melancholy moral . fnrh as AnVa 
mnnv eAntiiripa thpv mav nnaaihlv aervA like the ! ^n the worn travellir's heart, smid the piles 

many centuries iney may possmiy serve, iiKe ^ne ^^ ^^^^ Perwpoiis on her mountain stmid, 
Rosctta stone of Egypt, to unlock the myste- 1 or Thebes half buried in the desart's soimL 
ries of languages and books, then no longer 
spoken or understood. 



A. de V. 



ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

A general stated meeting of this Academy, 
was held on the )5th instant, previous to the 
opening of the exhibition, which is now pre- 
pared for the inspection of Hb Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, after which it will 
be open to the public. We have great plea- 
sure in being able to state that the exhibition 
wilU we doubt not, be considered a most cre- 
ditable display of native talenta. 

A letter having been read from Robert i 
Hamilton, Esq. presenting the Academy with \ 
a beautiful picture of the Rape of Proserpine, I 
painted on marble by the Cavaiiero D'Arpino, I 
a resolution of grateful acknowledgement was I 
unanimously passed to that worthy patron and | 
lover of the line arts. This valuable gift is j 
the more to be. esteemed, as being the first} 
work of the kind that has been given to the 
Academy. 

A letter having also been read from Mr. 
Thomas Bell, presenting to ike library of 
the Academy, a copy of his essay on Gothic 
arrhitecture, a resolution of thanks for the gift 
was accordingly passed ; after which the Aca- 
demy proceeded to an election, by ballot, to fill 
up two of the four vacancies open in the list of 
associates, when from seventeen candidates, 
Mr. John Smyth, sculptor, and Mr. George 
Francis Mulvany, portrait painter, were de- 
clared vnanimouify elected. Thb selection 
should be considered as highly honorable to both 
of the gentlemen chosen, it being the second 
time that Mr. Smyth has won this distinction, 
having forfeited his place by an accidental non- 
compliance with the rules of the Academy, and 
Mr. G. F. Mulvany having but just arrived at 
the age which tenders him eligibfe. 



FROM THE ITAUAN OF ROS3I. 

LOV£ AND INNOCES'CE. 

To Innocence said cunning Lore^ 
* Cue momrnt lend thy little dove, 
That I may Kpott with it awhile. 



* Cue momrnt lend thy little dove, 

ly Kpott with it 
Innocence with ready smile. 



Gave her tretuture to the boy ; 
Who with mo*t perfidious joy. 
At the instant loo^d the string 
That conOned the favourite's wing. 
So Innocence, as in dismay. 
She saw her dear bird fly hway ; 
From that melanch<>ly iiour. 
Swore enmity to Coi'id's power. 

M.deV- 



STAN'ZAS. 

When morning sheds the first pale ray, 
That pninti th»* mii*ty fl<'!«ln with crey. 
When the lowly Uii-p-cup wakes from rest* 
And fliups the dew.drop from its hreost; 
When from 111? mofi«.pntwiiu'd ImkI, 
The hare puts forth hi« anxious head. 
Timidly sunflinfr the matin air, 
As *twere afraid to leave his lair : 
Oh! then rememl>er me I 
Ere the ba«>y scenes of life 
Awakening men to noise and strife. 
Steal the hour*s witchery. 

W^n sultry sol his utmost heiffbt 

Has reached In the meridian briifht. 

While in the hazcl.covert close 

The sta^ hL^ lanv itid bodv throws. 

Where the brook in muHir wiM 

Babbles sweetly as a child ; 

And panting- nature earth doth bless 

With luxury of happiness : 

Oh I then remember me I 

Hashed is the thro9tle*s liquhl throat. 

Nor heard the blackbird's shriller XM>te— 

Nor linnet's minstselsy. 

When evenlnff still and melancholy. 

Lulls the fioul to %'b>ioos holy. 

And warbling birds on every spray. 

Requiem the fading day ; 

When the dewy tints of even 

Melt sea with sky, and earth with heavm^ 

And the calmnera of the whole 

Sinks like religion on the sonl : 

Oh I then remember me ! 

On such an eve, at nich an hour. 

Remember one who sought thy bower, 

Happy in nought bat thee. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 

W« niid«rst«nd that Mr. Pitcairn is preparing for 
pablicatioa, a limited impression of an Historical and 
G^ieal^cal Acrount of the principal famiiiea of the 
name of Fwennedy, from a MS. in the Advocatea* Li- 
hrary, written before I6I0» with Notee and Illnstra. 
tiuns. Mr. Pitcairn's object in priotinff thrse Memoirs, 
is to illustrate the Auchindrane trial, which will be 

firen in Pat t VL of his collection of Criminal Record*, 
"he narrntivea interspersed with this trial, afford the 
lbile«t account of the deadly feud« which save rise to 
a aeries of bloodshed and violence, of wtiich Sir Walter 
Scott ha» affordt'd but a faint outline in liis preface to 
the Drama of Auchindrane. 'Ihere are few thin^ 
more extraordinarv in the Scottish annals than thid 
ftunily history, disclosing as it doca, a Htate of aociety 
Id Cwrick, of which few per&ons had any previous 
kno^rledge or idea. Literally every man's hand was 
*'agninst his brother." 1 he houses of Casaillis, Bar. 
gany, and Colzean, havinfrsepnrntc interei^ta, and eacli 
ttruggiing fur the mastery wore involved in perpetual 
bmi&. 1 heeitory of A udiindrane, interesting Rud unique 
as it certainly if>, was a mere interlude to the c^eneral 
Mel^. The Life of Alex. Alexander, written by him- 
self, and edited by John Howell, author of " Journal of 
a Soldier," ** Life of John Xicholl," &c, ia in the preaa. 
This singular piece of autubingrnphy exhibits most mi- 
Dutely and faitnfully, the rer.l Adventures of Alexander 
Alexander, the disowned son of a gentleman in tlie 
west of Scotland. It commences with infancy, tra- 
reraes three quarters of the globe, and comprehends a 

Eiod of nearly fifty years of the life of a man who 
been placeii iu many trying situations, oa a soldier, 
all oreraeer in the West Indies, and an officer in the 
patriot armies of South America.— The Greek Gram, 
mar of Dr. Frederick Thiersch, translated irom the 
German, with brief remarks, by Professor Landford, 
is in the press.— Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an 
old servant: with aome account of the writer : and an 
Introductory ICasay on the Lives and Works of nnedu. 
cated Poets, by Robert Southey, L.L.D. is preparing 
for publication.— The Progress of Society, a work by 
the late Dr. Robert Hamilton, Professor of Mathcma. 
tics in the Mareschal College and University of Aber. 
decn, is about to appear. Dr. Hamilton was engaged 
for many vears in writing this work, and continued to 
revise and improve it until within a few days of his 
death.— An edition of the Standard Novelists, uniform 
with the Waverley novek, is announced. Also the 
Library of ModernTravels,Voyugea, and Discoveries; 
and, though ia$>t, not likely to be the least useful, a Juvc 
nile Library, addressed to the youth of both sexes.— 
Mr. Madden, the traveller iu Turkey, Is preparing an 
Eastern Tale, in the manner of A nastaalua.— Messrs. 
Blade, Young and Young, the publishe rs of Dr. Web. 
ater'lB Dictionary of the English Language, announce 
their intention to pobliah the Introduction to the work 
in ft aeparate form. 

U8T OF NEW BOOKS. 
L«rdncr*a Cabinet Cyclopaedia, Vol. VI.— Koacoe'a 
BritUh Ijawyer,-ft)ol8caip, 6a. boards— HalPa General 
Atlaa. £S. 1H«. 6d. canvass £9. 9. half-bound ruasia, 
full size, £\0. India proofs XI 4. b-i. hnlf-bound rua. 
fia— Gamboa'a Mining Ordinances of Spain, by Heath. 
Held, 2 vols, royal 8vo. £± boards— Hampson on 
Trustees, aecond edition, Bvo. inf. boards — M'Culloch 
on Political Economv, aecond edition, 8vo. 16ti. bds. — i 
Dickson's Law of Wills, 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards— Jen- 
ninga on Tobacco, \'2mo. 4s. fid. coloured As. 6d. bda. — 
Ni<^nhr on the Geography of Herodotua, Svo. 68. bds. — 
Mo««lyon Hydro^tuticK and Hydrodynamics, Svo. 13b. 
boards — Burckhardt's Notes on the Bedouins, &c. 4to. I 
£2. ISa. fid. boards — Bnurrienne'a Memoirs, Vola. III. I 
and IV. Bvo. XI. 8s. boards— Lloyd's Memoh- of the 
Her. J. Lloyd, Bvo. lOs. 6d. boards— Royal Book of 
Dreams, llteao. 5e. boards — I>ane*s Trip to Canada, 
iftno. 9b. boards — Mark's Devotional Testament, 4tn. 
16s. board* — Patience in IVibulation, foolscap, 3s. 6d. 
boftrds; Domeir's Road Book of Germany, ISmo. lOa. 6d. 
abeop — Leigh *a Guide to the l^kea, l2mo. 78. boards — 
Trait)* of Scottish Life, 3 vols, post Bvo. £1. 7s. bda.— 
Newman's Illustrations of the Exodus, prints £1. 
proofiB £1. 4s. sewed— Tales of our Countiea, 3 vols. 
post Svo. £1. lis. 6d. boards— Orindlay's Views In 
India, Part VI. X2. &. aewed— Little Jack, with Ger- 
man translation by Skene, I2mo. ^. 6d. boards — Family 
Ubrary, Vol. Xlfl. IBmo. 58. boards— Family Claasical 
Ubrary, VoL V. 18mo. 4s. 6d. boarda. 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

In 1 ToL witk Maif and Plaa, 
rpHE MARQUESS of LONDON- 

1 DERBY'S NARRATIVE of the late WAR in 
GKhMANY and FRANCE. 

'*11iia highly important work la the onty connected 
and welUautbenticated account we have or the apirit- j 
atirring ifcenes which preceded tiae fall of Napoleon. — ! 
It introdncea us into the cabinets and presence of the 
Allied Monardia. We observo the aecret policy of 
each individual — we aee the courae porsned by the wily 
Bemadotte, Che temporislnr Metternich, ana the am. 
bitious Alexander. The Battle of Bantxen— the as. 
sault of Dresden— the defeat of Vandamne at Kulm— 
the fall of Dantxig— the re.e«UbIishgient of the Elec. 
toral dominiona~4he battle of Le^pslo-^the unhappy 
fate of Prince PonSatowaki— the hot pursuit and nar ■ 
row eacape of Napoleon— the character of Caulainc 
court— the battle or Laon— the barbarities of the Coh. 
sacka — Entry of the AUiea into Fluit— the desertion of 
Napoleon by Ua general— Ua laat straggle and depar- 
tme for Ellnu are a few of the interesnng contenta of 
this work, which deaervee ft place in every historical 
hbrary.*'— GM0^ 



Henry Colbom and Richard Bentler. & New Bar. 
lington.8treet, London; soUl by JOHN CCMMIN6, 
16, Lower Ormond.qua7, Dobmi, and all Booluellers 
in Ireland. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. &e. 
We have been favoured witli Miss Jcwsbury's com. 
■lanieation from London: it shall appear in our next 
We mast offer one general apology to all the rest of our 
oorrespondents, 'they are so many.* 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

tSnmecled leith Literature, the Arts, EducattcHy fc. 
BsMiiion of Fainting* 6;^ the old Matter*. 

NOW open, at the Gallery of the Royal 
frish Institution, for the Promotion and En- 
eooragement of the Fine Arts, College.street 
!:> Admittance Oae Shilling. 
Doors open at ten o'clock and eloae at flvt.— Sab. 
i uB»cra are reqneated to call for their tieketa 

J. P. Gbipfitv, Seer«(ary, RJ.I. 



Entertahung Pre$eni/^ Ymith, 

Thia day i» nnbliahed. price 0b. in 2 vols. Kmo. neatly 
half.bonnd, and illustrated with Four Eograringt, 
from designs by S. Lorer, R.H.A. 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF GREECE, from the earlieat period to its final 
Coneuest by the Romans, adapted to the capadtiee of 
Children. By the Rev. Edward Orovea, L.I1B. 

Dubtin: Printed for W. F. WAKEMAN,0,D'OUer. 
Btreet, and sold by all Bookaeltov in Ireland. 

Sir Wetter Scott's Works. 

PubUahed by R. Cadell and Co. Edinburgh : and JOHN 
CUMMING, 16, Lower Onnond.quay, Dublin. 

1. TlirAVERLEY NOVELS. New 

V V Edition, llie XIL Volome of thia Edition, 
containing the HEART of MID.LOTHIAN, and il. 
lustrated by William Kidd and James SCephanholT, waa 
published on the lat of May.— Price te. 

Volume XIII. containing the condnslon of the 
HEART of MID.LOTHIAN, and the commence, 
ment of the BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, and iUus. 
trated by F. P. Stephanhoff and R. Farrier, will appear 
on the Ist of June. 

All the early Tulumee have again been reprinted, and 
may be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Il.-The POETICAL ^ORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart, in Eleven Volumes octavo. This Edi. 
tion of the Poetry t among other additions, has attached 
to it. two ESSAYS on BALLAD POETRY, now first 

Snblished. Ali*o,new Introduction to the LAY, MAR. 
HON, LADY of the LAKE, ROKEBY and LORD 
of the ISLES. The DRAMAS, Just published, form 
Volume Eleventh of this editioa The whole illustrated 
by a portrait of the author, by David Wilkie, and 
twenty. two cngrnvings upon steel, after Sroirke and 
Nasmyth.- Price £6. 

HI,— Another edition of the POETICAL WORKS, 
in Eleven Volumes, ISmo. bejrfnning with the LAY of 
the LAST MINSTREL, and Incluffing the new Intro, 
dnctions. The DRAMAS, just pubUshed, form the 
Eleventh Volume. The lUostrations the same as the 
Sva edition.— Price £3. & 

IV.— VOLUME ELEVENTH of the POETICAL 
WORKS, to complete sets of the former editions. 
This Volume contains the two Essays on Ballad Poetry ; 
all the new Introductions: also the Dramas, just pub. 
liahed. 8vo. Parts Land I L— 18s. 

v.— VOLU ME ELEVENTH, to complete the Works 
in 18ma contains MacdutT's Cross, the Doom of Devor. 
jgoil, and Aachindrane; also the new introductions- 
One Volume, 18mo.— Oa. 

VL— L The DOOM of DEVORGOIL: a Melo. 
Drama.— 2. AUCHINDRANE; or the AYRSHIRE 
TRAGEDY. One VoL 6vo.—9b. 

VII.— TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Third 
Serlea Being a continuation of Stories from the His. 
' torr of Scotland, from the Union of the Khrigdoms 
to die year 174a 3 vols.— 10b. 6d. 

Also, the same work. First Series, and Second Series. 
Six voU. XL lis. fid. 



In 1 vol. poet Swo. 

CARWELL; OR CRIME AND SOR- 
ROW. V 

"This new tale of domestic life is, we understand, 
f^om the p<*n of the widow of the late Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, llie plan of the story is a complete depar. 
ture from the beaten track of fiction, and involves tho 
rarest eloquence and pathos.** — G7o6e. 

Henry Colbum andf Richard Bentler. 8. New Bar- 
iington.%treet, London; sold by JOHN CUMMING, 
i6. Lower Ormond.quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
.n Ireland. 

I^^RASER'S MAGAZINE for Tovmi 
ami Country J prk%» Si, t^iJ. 

I he NuiiiWi' fur Miiy ronUilnf ! — BurklD^UiUQ Pit< 
lair— r^uiiiiUNii Affiilrs— 1 Um' yacbtHly now. By flio 
Eltrirk MicpljLTd — J*>liiiiiLio Mifniehij. By A linn Cuft-. 
ai'iKhoaa— JcHD Fiiui FriiMlffk'h Hifht4<!r'9i Kt'vli'W of 

Mii'ituu^^ lit* &|]i(>J'fl" Alluiniii^iir^* (i:ouciu4ud^ Humco 

in iirb-^r Shnpo^ By V4iri^ni*i hauA^ — J'he A^'uuiMU-d. 
Spiirit — Love and tbt^ ±h^uziic»dh — An Espo^tpdntUiD witli'' 
tbn' Utw it( Divonrr-^ — ^'^rperlnn.'U^ of a I'raiiHititjtm Inlo 
LiLtlu uf *'Tlie e<^i?|irar**OpT(i*'— rin' Mngviiri mrtut 
Dr. Bawriiig^L^y >J u UnltirrJiLi KniglH— Itetdtlec. 
ti<Hi4 jiud iiDfrervatiun^ nf n bH-otth^b (U't^ymmi — In- 
sert 1^1 ti yns— M ure Or^tdtn — On M i^diraJ Q 1 1 tirk vi y mid 
Mr. 5t. John I^ng— Latin f iiTHpUrBflc of n MifK^f&r 
BilUbiI— 1 hf*^ l'>a.6t luflui Ciimpiiav^ Xn, IL Mrs«rs. 
RirkttT^Ui ntnl Cmwfnrd— SkfUh of Ens bah MiiuiicjTft. 
By a FrofurkmBO— My limnv is the \* orld By i Komas 
Hnvoe* Bayly^Lord and LMy Bvrfiti, No, 1 f.^-LiitiiP- 
corkle--Th«ufhba and FvuUuiT»~Ki}te« iia tUv Euhmh 
Anny <if JHOI^-The Llettlnii of Edluir. 

Jmueft FrMer.1215, R***rni)it,*ir<^et, London: OH ANT* 
BOLIO!^ mud Co. Uubbu, and John liti^d, Ldiiitr^ifgh. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

HE PICTURE OF INDIA; exhi- 
JL biting in a brief, yet clear and gn^hic manner, 
the Geography, Topography, History. Natural History, 
Natire Population, and Poduoe, of that most interest, 
ing portion of the earth ; with a particular account of 
the European Settlements, with the present state of 
the British Territories, and an impartial View of the 
India Question, with reference to the impending dis. 
cussion on the renewal of the Charter. Iu two small 
octavo Volumes, with many appropriate Illustrations 
from original Desij^ns. 10s. In handsome cloth hoards. 

** This work comprises more iaformatiou in a small 
space than we have generally seen condensed : the de. 
taUs, although necessariljr brief, are clear and satisfac 
tory, aud may t>e read with great advantage by every 
person desirous of obtaining a geueral idea of modem 
lndia."-^oA» BuU, ApHl^L 

IL TRAITS OF stOiTlSH LIFE: PICTURES 
of SCENES and CHARACTER. In 3 vols, post Svo. 
27s. 

IU. PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGE- 
MENT of INFANIS. With Practical ObservaUona 
on the Disorders incident to Childhood. To which is 
added, an Essay on Spiual aud Cerebral Irritation. By 
John Darwall, M.D. Physician to the Birndngham 
Dispensary. In l:2mo. 6s. 6d. 

IV.^The FOSSIL REMAINS of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. By Edward Pidgeon, with 40 Engrav. 
ings, price in demv Svo. £\. 16s. royal ootovo £2. 148. 
and in demy 4to. £0. 12s. iu cloth. 

This work forms a Supplementary Volume to tho 
Animal Kingdom, described and arranged in confor. 
mity with its organixatitui, bvthc Baron Cuvier ; trans, 
lated, with larre aduitionai descriptions of the Species 
hitherto named, aud of many not before noticed, and 
with other original matter, by E. Griffith, F.L.Sw 
C. Hamilton Smith, F.L.S. and £. Pidgeon. 

Ihe CLASS MAMMALIA, complete in Twelve 
Parts, with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, 
forming Five Volumes, price in extra cloth boards : — 
llemy Octavo, ^^^ ^^.^ £7 4 
Royal Octavo. ^.^ ..^ 10 in 
Ditto colonred, ..^ ..^ 14 6 
Demy Quarto, India Paper, 14 8 

The CLASS of BIRDS, complete in Nine Parts, 
forming three volumes, in extra cloth boards : — 
DemyOetavo, — « - 



- Quarto, India Paper, 
Royal Octavo, .^.^ ^^ 
■ ditto, coloured, •«« 



£6 8 

10 to 

8 3 

1010 



This day is published, for WM. GURRY, Jon. and CO. 
and Mr. WEBB, 8MdETill».street, 

XHE GENDER of FRENCH NOUNS, 
in THREE RULES: By G. J. Bertincharop, 
Price Od. Also, lately published, 
A DICTIONAJIY OF THE NICETIES OF THE 
jrftENCH LAKOUAGE. Price 4b. And a New 
CACOGRAP.0ICAL GRAMMAR of the FllENCH 
tLAWfVA&E. By a I Bntliidump, A3. Ptioe 
•i. id. 



The fteptilcs. Fishes, and Insects, wi|l fonp abdut 
Sixteen Parts: the whole comprising about Forty 
Parts. It will be ^ arranged, for the convenience of 
those who may confine their Zoologiral studies to either 
of 1^ classes, that each class will make a distinct 
work, as well as one of the Series of the Animal Kin^. 
dom. 1 he conclusion will contain a Tabular view of 
the System, a copious index, aud a general terminologr 
of the science, 'i he engraved illustrations of this Work 
are in a superior style of execution, by different artista 
of distinguished eminence; and, among the rest, maos 
are by nr. Landseer. Biost of them are from original 
drawings, made from nature, and several repreoent 
medes altogether new, or never flgured before. 
n^blLshed by Whittokrr and CoC London, and J. If, 
LECKIE, Dahlia. 
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DUBLIN LITERARY QAZETTE. 



THE NE\r MON THLV AND LON- 
DON MAGAZINE, fnr Msy, IPW). 
L'lmtairtfl Hmiiiiir vjiH«iUh> (tihcr liiicr«iti(i(r wUrl** : — 
A Glu]ii:-i< nl till* J^mu' at Pjirtt**^— Novti| folky of the 
l>uk^ i>r WcHtjiffton— Mr. Hu-ki^^ii— Mfiin*^ nnd 

^Anmlf>t«i of Ku*>e^i|i — n K^hidi'ueH' »f Mf'*f*oiv — < 'D 

Student^ Net. Vl—Spfdmnjn nf <j(*rirtjm Gt-iihin. y'>. 
11.^— -3krtrhi<i^ auil R{>i^r4likrtionii| Xu. ^- 1 iitmit— 'Hic 
I^miiftT^ Nra 11— PnhsiHn jHHjniftl—Tlit^fnlnlpr^On 
I2i# jpHnctnb^ t>r Adini''*dnn lutit the Roynl Arhderny; 
Letter t4i Mfulln Anln-r Shrt>, K^. P U. /\. ^r.—ro. 
Utt«l ErfWtd— Criti4-£tt Kudr(>ii uf Si'W Pfihliratinni^ 
Thr Dntrni^ MiH' ArtA, Vnrii»tii-ii Dumr'tlr and VfU 

Frciviur^jil LiTiirrfniT^n Ike. iftc. 

Mpnry C'nlhiirD miil llk'liard Tii-ntlcvT 8, Xr'w Rur- 
1iB^rjn.?itf«*i?t, LoMonj *D^1 Sv JOHN CUMMTVn, 
1(^1 Lff^V4?r QriDuiiiLpqiiayf DuL>lui, iui4 ttU Baokiit' liters 
fp trnlAiid. 



rpHE UNITED SEHVTCE JOUR. 

I NAU *f«d NAVAL and MtLITAHY MAfJA. 
fT?f E, fur May, ptWr i^, (W. 

ContJf^ut^^^MitrimrftiidH rfl^Nvf to ttif TJrii'»tlirn"W'-n 
up t<f et>VfJ Li-bon in I^^IO— ^^rHr*- aflfMit dNrlrkir the 
liit« war— JIk^ Bloi-ViNdinir I k'l-t fjff Ijrj{ilii>irn4^— TTie 
fttnfy of J a* Tt\.Ty 8oa nf fh* iviiltnii of Wiiijfli irmi- 
tiaupd)— Vos Popull— Visit to Ihr- TMahiI af Autlr,! tI, 
by HI Nil r a I Officer r—-Si*»rr» LtoUl^ lii If%i7, by n Mili- 
tary Omttfr-Piii-ker iM Mm inner— On tlir C n|itnri' i>f 
Ctirfli'Ort— Al[ri<»ni, NorratJv** af 0*R<"'iltr*s EKtM^ilti'.n 
— Lpu^rh frwm Oihrnltar, No. a» Ly th<* author ftf The 
MUiUry hki^frh-ftook-A pppiiliir Vifw nf Fntlirliiu 
Uqo nnd ONTm^'iy, No. 0— Adaitkuwl SUlnin^ot nf 
Fftrtitin Brf,^h1ri^ ths LIdc^, lnh AjiHI iT^J^Rirol- 
Ivslion in yiiftftnii*— NJiVftI Ri'mini*.rpiiri"=.^l'"c»i'i^n 
IfilKfUAny. rr<"liPJTli r^rrf'-tporiiiiurc ; — ,\iiril'nt ntjd 

Jfddem liirtifTi — On fVomijtion r\i Nt-^i^* h. i^v S4'iii<if- 
Hy—Re^nirntJd J?tiiffCirtit'H-n^iH4H'^r lU-^-^'^rA **f NHvnl 
Cblform— [odinn Army t:ditur'- Purtdilii* :- Ab-^irmt 
of F^liiitni'DlHry Prncv*cdijiiri r^^lfltiip to xh» Antty 
and Niivy_Gr'n^ria Ord^'ra' and tirnilars— Mouflily 
N&ral ReffiHler— AaniiU nf the BrlliAli Army- flo- 
X#ttel^ ^r. ^c. 

Ueiiry Colbum And RirhArd B*i:iitlpy, R, New Bitr. 
ttiiftiHi^trA!n London i *old hy JOHN CUSdMINfl, 
1^ Lower OrmGnd-quay^ Dtibliiir and alL Bonk&oiiurs 
to IreUDd. 



Thlft day 1* pitb!i«bf d, 

3nnE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
L Mft?, i^"^, prli'ft hhlf-n.fTO^d, I'ontiijiiiiijf r — 
ifinal Pspprt — &««i5ifm h/ Piirhjimi-cit — A t hiH»t<"r md 
CigsJpii— Brtti4i iDdiK nnd tht- RmipwhI of tiif ( oi<i. 
pnoy'i t'iiM-fcpr^ IVii dii\^' QinamiHiot'— Ml Anrf.i.iF.^ 
^Ijidy Qyron. CnrnpHrVE, and Mft<:irp— I'lv-uMit Pnlivy 

t^T KiirOp4^ h^^vir-U <1m' HHi-Pi.trv ^^»hl- Thi^ FVi — .<d 

M;iii, a raJc ul iJic Cua;-:l - Tiw L'iidtvd!6t.'rvlcf Smoiie- 
Shop, a Wint«r Sketrh— The Devonshire Ball— The 
Ring's Own— A Caution to all Poets, and to one in 

fartirulHr— Aflhirs in Oeneral — Monthly Review of 
dterature ; Works in the Press and New Puhlirations ; 
List of new and expiring' Patents — Biographical Me- 
moirs of Eminent Pers«jna — Agricultural and Com. 
mercial Reports— Bankrupts, &c, &c. Also, 

LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, or Court and Fashion, 
able Magaxine, for May. 1890, embellished with a por. 
trait of the Honorable Mrs. Hope, engraved by Scri ven, 
from a Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; also, Five 
Engravings of English and French Fashions, with ac- 
curate descriptions, and the usual proportion of Let. 
ter^ress. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Literary contents consist of an illustrative Me- 
moir of the Honorable Mrs. Hope ; a Passage In the 
Life of Sir Huon de Grey, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall ; Mother 
and Danghtfr, by the author of " ITie Miser Married," 
ice. i Scotland's Fairest and Bravest, by Miss Ingram ; 
Sketehoi in Town, No. I.; Westminster Hall ; Isabel, 
or The Unknown. Original Poetry ; Cabinet of Taste, 
or Monthly Compendium nf English and Foreign Cos- 
tiraoe; Monthly View of New Publications, Music, the 
Prama, the Fine Arts; Melanges of the Month j Li- 
tecary and Scientific Intelligence ; Works in the Press, 
&c ; Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

PubUahed by Whittaker and Co. London, and by J. 
M. LECRIE, Dublin. 



This day U published. In royal 8vo. price lOs. 6d. with 
a splendid Frontispiece, drawn and engraved by 
Martin, 

MOUNT SINAI, a POEM, in Four 
Books. By WiUiam PhUUps, of the Middle 
e. 
London : Printed for Samuel Maunder. Sold by W. 
F. W A REM AN, 0, D'Olier^street, Dublin, and all 
Booksellers in Ireland. 



HiHwy of the Engluh Ckureh. 
In two large vols 8vo. £1. 0s. boards, 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By J. B. a Carwithen. B.D. 
of St Mary Hall, Oxford ; and Vicar of Sandhurst, 
Berks.— Part the First, to the Restoration of the Church 
and Mnnarchv in 16fl0. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock.— 
Soldbv W. F. WAKEMAN,9, D'Oiier-street, DnbUn, 
and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



This day is published, in l^mo. price 9l fid. 

AN ESSAY ON THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS, being an attempt to reeondlethe in- 
congruities in the Mosaical account of the Creation 
of the world. Written for the use of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Dublin: W. F. WAKEMAN,9, D'Olier-street. Sokl 
by all Booksellers in Ireland. 



U»eful Knowledge. 

Just published, by Robert Heward, at the ofBre of the 

Westminster Review, S, Wellington-streat, Strand. 

CATECHISM on the CORN LAWS. 
Fourteehh Edition, price 6d. 
r ree Trade, with » Collection of Objections and the 
Answers; and an Engraving from a de^n by T. Land- 
seer, price l^d. 
. Radical Reform. Price 2d.. 

Instrument of Exchange (Currency Question,) ad. 
dressed to the Fundholders and the Labouring Classes. 
Price 3d. 

Colonisation and Commerce of British India. Price 
4d. 

On Essays on the Pursuit of Truth. Price ad. 

Slavery in the West Indies: with a design by O. 
Cruikshank. Price Id. ' 

Greatest Happiness Principle, Part III. in Answer to 
the £>iiuburgh Review. Price 2d. 

True Theory of Rent Sixth Edition. Price 3d. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9. D'Oller^street, Dub- 
lin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Burke** New Kalendar. 

Early in May will be published, in 1 vol. 6vo. printed 

uniformly with the Peerage, 

THE OFFICIAL KALENDAR for 
1830, or Alphabetical Regi?^ter of the Public In- 
sUiutions, and Public Functionaries, L(>gi»lative, Ju. 
dicial, Ecclesiastic, Civil and Military of the Briti<;h 
Empire, including its Colonial and I'oreign Depend, 
encies. With circumstantial details of the Sovereign 
Houses of Europe, particularixing the prej*ent Mem. 
hers of each Family, &c. &c By John Burke, Em. 
Author of a General and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage, 9t.c. 

This work is arranged upon the model of Mr. Bnrke*s 
Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, and print<>d 
in exact accordance. Besides the Royal Family, Courts 
of Law, and Public Officers, Ecclesiastic, Civil and 
MiUtary of the British Empire, the" Official Kaieudar'* 
will be found to comprise more ample details of tlie 
Sovereign Hou«es of Europe, iurluding the Papal 
Government, Ministers, Anibassadors, £cc. than have 
hitherto been published in England. 

Henry Colburu and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bnr- 
Hngt(»n.street, I/Ondon ; sold by JOHN CUMMING, 
16, Lower Ormond.quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
in Ireland. 



Oonplete in 3 vols. 8vo. with a portrait of the tuthor, 
and numerous other plates, 

3 PAVELS to TIMBUCTOO, and 
other parts of CENTRAL AFRICA, daring 
Veaniiea^5,6»7anda By M. Cailli^. 
" the details of one ot the most interesting expedi. 
tiona into the interior of Africa, and one so successful 
■a to lead the adventurer to the long.sought Timbuc. 
too, most excite great public curiosity in every qoar. 
ter of the globe.*'— Literary GaxeUe. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, % New Bur. 
Hoffton-street, London ; sold by K>HN CUMMINO, 
10,Xower Ormond-^uay, Dublm, and all Bookseners 
hi Ireland. 



MAPS — Under the Superintendence of 
the Sodety for the Diffusion of Useful Know. 
ledgM. There are already so many collections of Maps 
published in this country under the denomination of 
Atlases, and of such various sizes and merits, that it 
may at first appear unnecessary to provide for the pub. 
lie any additional work of this deS'iiption. But in pur- 1 
suing the objects for which they were originally asso. 
ciated, the Soriety for the Diffusion of U.sefuJ Know, 
ledge find that Geographical Students and Readers of 
History want an intermediate size between the large 
and expensive Maps fit only for the Library, and that 
smaller sort usually adopted in Schools. The inequality 
in the compilation of most of these collections is ano- 
ther consideration of importance; but, above all. the 
high price which Maps when tolerably executed have 
hitherto borne, seems to re^re more than common 
exertion on the part of the Society to remove so serious 
an obstruction to the progress of popular education. 

With these views, as well as for the purpose of illus. 
tratlngthe Histiirical and GeographicjU Treatises which 
form part of the Library of Useful Knowledge, it has 
been determined to pubush a Series of Modern and An. 
dent Maps, on similar scales, moderate in sise, yet 
capiible of distinctly showing every place of interest ; 
of unexampled cheapness, yet finished in the best man. 
ner ; and the accuracy or which may safely be relied 
upon, from the arrangements made for their composi. , 
tion and execution. They will be engraved on st4>el : I 
the size will be about II inches by U ; and two of them 
will be delivered in a wrapper for One Shilling, or with 
the Outlines coloured, for One Shilling and Sixpence. 

The Series will consist of at least fifty plates ; and a 
Number will appear at Intervals of two months, or 
more frequently, if they can be more speedily com. 
pleted 

Of the Series, there have now appeared Four Parts, 
containing the Northern and Southern Ports of Greece, 
Ancient and Modem: the Northern Provinces of 
Turkey, and the Southern portion of Italy, both 
Ancient and Modem. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. Sold 
bv W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'OUer.street, Dublin, and 
all BookaeUers in Ireland. 



New Work by the Author ofPelham^ ^e. 
In a few days, in 3 vols, post 6vo. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. By the Author 
of "Pelham," " Devereux," and "The Dis- 
owned." 

2.— TRAVELS THROUGH THE CRIMEA. 
TURKEY, and EGYPT. Bv the late James Webster! 
Esq. of the Inner Temple. In 2 viils. with 8vo. pLntes. 

a— THE MUSSULMAN. By R. R. Madden, Em 
author of " lYavels in Turkey, Elgypt," &c. In3 voU 
post 8vo. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, & New Bnr. 
lington-street, London; sold by JOHN CUMMING. 
16, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and all Bookscliera 
in Ireland. 



EnglUh TramOaHon of the Cfauia. 
Price only 4b. 6d. neatly bound, 

VALPYS FAMILY CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY, No. & Containing Beloe's Trans- 
lation of Herodotus. 

The object of the proprietors of this undertaking is 
to produce a work, which f^om its cheapness and ele. 
gance may recommend itself to all classes. Ihe ex- 
pensive exbting editions have hitherto precluded the 
community at large from an acquaintance with the 
writings of the greatest Poets, Historians and Orators 
the world has produced. 

The Four Numbers lately published, comprise De. 
mosthenes, Sallust, and Xenophon. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, a Next" Bnr. 
lington-ttreet, London; soid4)y JOHTN CUMMING, 
1^ Lower Orroond.qnay, Doblln, and all Booksellers 
n Ireland. 



Preparing for Publication. 
In Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, neatly bound, 

THE LIBRARY OF GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 

In announcing the speedy publication of the LI- 
BRARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, its pre. 
jectors beg distinctly to state, that they embark in 
their undertaking, without any design whatever of 
trenching upon the ground already occupied by others. 
As little Is it their deitireto decry tne exertions'of those 
who labour in tlie same vineyard, and seek the same 
end with themselves. For these, on the coutrary, they 
entertain the highest respect ; but tlie field seems »nM~ 
ficlently wide For all partie*, and therefore they enter 
it They are willing to persuade themselves, more, 
over, that the circurafitanc(« under which they ap- 
proach their task, are not unfavourable to its surcess. 
Almost all our knowledge arises from experience : and 
hence, by imitating as far as can be, the excellencies of 
their predecessors, no less than by avoiding their errora, 
should such chance to have been committed, they hope 
to produce a series of works, which shall at once sat»- 
fy the Judgment, and suit the tastes of those who relish 
amusement the most when it comes united with in- 
struction. 

The prqjectors of the Library of General Know- 
ledge offer no display of great names. These may 
dlozle for a moment, but tiiev seldom effect nrare. Aa 
little are they disposed to make professions, which ore 
in all cases more easily made than realiu^L The^ 
work mu«it speak for itself. If it prove such aa they 
confidentlv anticipate, it will receive, (because it will . 
deserve, uie approbation of the public 

Ihe Library of General Knowledge will be com. 
ducted by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. ^-c assisted by a 
large proportion of the soundest and ablest writen of 
the day. 

Henry Colbnro and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bnr- 
lington-street, London ; sold by JOHN CUMMING, 
l6,Lower Ormond.quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers in 
Ireland 



l)ublin : Publbhed for the Proprietors every Saturday 
Morning, at No. 10, D'Olier.Street— «old by Ht<asT» 
Chance and Co. St Paul's Church- Yard, Loxnox; 
C. Bbntram, and Co. Lord.Strc«t, Liv befool; Jonit 
BovD, Geoi^'s-Street, Edin airaoH : John LnMsnair, 

gueen.Street, Glasgow : and by all other Bopkaei. 
rs ; and in Ireland, by the Clerks of the Roads. 
J. 6. FOLDS, Printer, 56» Ot. Strand-street 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

The Poetical Works of Sir WaUer Scott, Bart. 
1 1 vols. 18mo. ^w Edition. — Edinbuigli, 
Cadell^and Ca 

[unpublished.] 

Sui Walter hat been for some time engaged 
on a new edition of his poetical works, similar 
in its plan to that which has been adopted with 
to much success in the case 'of the Waverley 
Novels. To every poem is prefixed an intro- 
duction, detailing the events on which the 
story is founded, all the circumstances under 
whi^ it came to be composed, and the author's 
goesMs at the cause of its popularity or the 
contrary. This edition will contain, in addition 
to the works comprised in the former ones, the 
Doom of Devorgoil, which we had occasion 
very recently to cut np so severely, Auchin- 
drane, reviewed at the same time, and < Mac- 
dnff*s Cross,* which appeared before only in a 
JkGseelUny published by Joanna BaiUie, in 1823. 

The work is not yet published, and we are 
indebted to the kindness of a brother critic, the 
Editor of the Edinbui^h (jiterary Journal, for 
the cfporiumij of laying before our readers 
the first part of the new introduction to the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, which will doubtless 
prove to them, as it has done to ns, deeply in- 
teresting, because it contains a sort of epitome 
of Sir Walter's literary biography, at that 
criUcal period when he formed his plans for 
life ; we know not that we could present our 
readers with a richer treat, and we shall there- 
lore not detain them by any fiirther preface : 

<< A poem of nearly thirty years* standing 
may be supposed hardly to need an Introduc- 
tion, since, without one, it has been able to 
keep itself afioat through the best part of a ge- 
■eration. Nevertheless, as in the edition of the 
Waverley Novels now in course of publication, 
I liave imposed on myself the task of saying 
sooieUiing concerning the purpose and history 
of emthf in thebr turn, I am desirous that the 
Poems for which I first received some marks of 
tbe public favour, should also be accompanied 
with such scraps of their literary history as may 
be anp^osed to carry interest along with them. 
Evan if I should be mistaken in thinking that 
tKe secret history of what was once so popular 
ntaj stiH attract public attention and curiosity, 
St aeems to me not witiiout its use to record the 
VMDner and circumstances under which the pre- 
•eiU, and other Poems on the same plan, at- 
tained, for a season, an extensive reputation. 

** I must resume the story of my Uterary la- 
bmurs at the period at which I broke off in the 
Eeeny on the Imitation of Popular Poetry, 
YoL iii. p. 82, when I had enjoyed the first 
rleam of public favour, by the success of the 
Int edition of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Bor^der. The second edition, published in 1803, 
jproTedy in the language of the ik^e, rather a 



heavy concern. The demand in Scotland had 
been supplied by the first edition, and the curi- 
osity of the English was not much awakened 
by poems in the rude garb of antiquity, accom- 
panied with ndtes referring to the obscure feuds 
of barbarous clans, of whose very names civi- 
lized history was ignorant 

*< At this time I stood personally in a differ- 
ent position from that which I occupied when 
I first dipped my desperate pen in ink for other 
purposes than those of my profession. In 1796, 
when I first published the translations firom 
Biirger, I was an isolated individual, with only 
my own wants to provide for, and having, in 
a great measure, my own inclinations alone to 
consult. In 1803, when the second edition of 
the Minstrelsy appeared, I had arrived at a 
period of life, when men, however thoughtless, 
encounter duties and circumstances which press 
consideration and plans of life upon the most 
careless minds. I had been for some time mar- 
ried — was the father of a rising family, and, 
though fully enabled to meet the consequent 
demands upon me, it was my duty and desire 
to place myself in a situation which would en- 
able me to make honorable provision ag^ainst 
the various contingencies of life. 

«< It may be r^dHy supposed that the at- 
tempts which I had made in literature had been 
unfiavourable to my success at the bar» The 
goddess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and, I sup- 
pose, everywhere else, of a peculiarly jealous 
disposition. She will not readily consent to 
share her authority, and sternly demands from 
her votaries not only that real duty be carefully 
attended to and discharged, but that a certain 
air of business shall be observed, even in the 
midst of total idleness. It is prudent, if not 
absolutely necessary, in a youne barrister, to 
appear completely engrossed by his profession ; 
however destitute of employment he may be, 
he ou^ht to preserve, if possible, the appearance 
of full occupation. He should at least seem 
perpetually Engaged among his law-papers — 
dusting them, as it were ; and, as Ovid advises 
the fair. 

Si nnllns erit palris tamen excute naUam. 
Perhaps such extremity of attention is more 
especially required, considering the great num- 
ber of counsellors who are called to the bar, 
and how very small a proportion of them are 
finally disposed, or find encouragement, to fol- 
low the law as a profession. Hence the num- 
ber of deserters is so great, that the least lin- 
gering look behind occasions a young novice to 
be set down as one of the intending fugitives. 
Certain it is, that the Scottish Themis was, at 
this time, peculiarly jealous of any flirtation 
with the Muses, on the part of those who had 
ranged themselves under her banners. This was 
probably owing to her consciousness of tlie su- 
perior attractions of her rivals. Of late, how- 
ever, she has relaxed, in some instances, in this 
particular; an eminent example of which has 
been shown in the case of my fnend Mr. Jeffirey, 



I who, after long conducting oiie of the most iu- 
Ifiuential literary periodicals of the age, with 
unquestionable ability, has been, by the general 
I consent of his brethren, recently elected to be 
their Dean of Faculty, or President — ^being 
the highest acknowledgment of his professional 
talents which they had it in their power to offer. 
But this is an incident much beyond the ideas 
of a period of thirty years' distance, when fi 
barrister, who really possessed any turn for 
lighter literature, was at as much pains to con- 
ceal it, as if it had, in reality, been something 
to be ashamed o^; and I could mention more 
than one instance in which literature and society 
have suffered loss that jurisprudence might be 
enriched. « 

" Such, however, was not my case ; for the 
reader will not wonder that my open interfe- 
rence with matters of light literature diminished 
my employment in the weightier matters of the 
law. Nor did the solicitors, upon whose choice 
the counsel takes rank in his profession, do me 
less than justice by regarding others among my 
contemporaries as fitter to discbarge the duty 
due to their clients, than a young man wh* was 
taken up with running after bulads, whether 
Teutonic or national. My profession and I, 
therefore, came to stand nearly upon the footing 
on which honest Slender consoled himself with 
having established with Mistress Anne Page. 
* There was no great love between us at the 
beginning, and it pleased heaven to decrease it 
on farther acquaintance !* I became sensible 
that the time was come when I must either 
buckle myself resolutely to * the toil l)y day, 
the lamp by night,' renouncing all the Delilahs 
of my imagination, or bid adieu to the profes- 
sion of the law and hold another course. 

" I confess my own inclination revolted from 
the more severe choice, which might have been 
deemed by many the wiser alternative. As my 
transgressions had been numerous, tiiy repent- 
ance must have been signalised by unusual sa- 
crifices. I ought to have mentioned that, since 
my fourteenth or fifteenth year, my health, ori- 
ginally delicate, had been extremely robust. 
From infancy, I had laboured under the infir- 
mity of a severe lameness, but, as I believe is 
usually the case with men of ^irit who suffer 
under personal inconveniences of this nature, I 
had, since the improvement of my health,- in 
defiance of this incapacitating circumstance, dis^ 
tinguished myself by the endurance of toil on 
foot or horseback, having often walked thirty 
miles a-day, and rode upwards of a hundred, 
without stopping. In this manner I made many 
pleasant journeys through parts of the country 
then not very accessible, gaining more amuse- 
ment and instruction than I have been able to 
acquire since I have travelled in a more com- 
modious manner. I practised most silvan sports 
also with some success, and with great delight; 
But these pleasures must have been all resigned, 
or used with great moderation, had I deter- 
mined to regain my station at the bar. It was 
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natural temptation of narrowing myself to what 
if called literary society. By doiiig so, I ima-, 
gined I should escape the besettbg sin of list- 
ening to language, which, from one motive or 
other, ascribes a Tery undue degree of conse- 
quence to literary pursuits, at if they were in- 
deed the business rather than the amusement of 
life. The opponte course can only be com- 
pared to the injudicious conduct of one who 
pampers himself wiUi cordial and luscious 
dhiughts, until he is unable to endure whole- 
some bitters. Like Oil Bias, therefore, I re- 
solved to stick by the society of my commit 
instead of seeking that of a moire Cterary cast,* 
and to maintain my general interest in what was 



ters for the desk and the library. 

** My second resolution was a corollary from 
my first I*determined that, without shutting 



with the triple brass of Horace, against all the 
roving war&re of satire, parody, and aarcasm; 
to laugh if the jest was a good one, or, if othoi^ 
wise, to let it hum and Imzx itself to sleep. 
*< It u to the observance of these rul^s (ac- 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Paul OiffML By the Author of Pelham, 
&c Svols. poat Svo-^London, Colbum 
and Bentley. 

We never much admired the numorous novek 
of this author, and the present is» we think, 
by far the worst of the set. There is quite 
too much of pretence about them to please ns ; 
and there is a total absence of 6oiiAosifliae, 
kindly feeling, and goodness, we mean moral 
goodness, from all the characters, whidi is very 
unnatural and offensive. Cleremess they have, 
no doubt, and a considerable share of it, force 



going on around me, reserving the man of let-^ and variety, and occasionally greater depth of 



< obaerTatton than one is accustomed to meet in 
the rest of the circulating library novels; hut 
theit^ b withal, in general, a coU heartless sneer- 



my ears to the voice of true criticism, I wouldj ing selfishness in them, a pedantic dogmatism 
pay no regard to that which assimies the.form' about all manner of persons omd thiiu;^ that 
of satire. I therefore resolved to arm myself excites a mingled feeling of indignation and 



even doubtful whether I could,, with perfect^ 
character as a jurnoonsult, retidn a situation 
in a TolunlSMi corps of cavalry which I then 
held. The threats of i&vasion were at this 
time instant and menacing ; the call by Britain 
on her children was universal, and was answered 
by manv who, like m^lf, consulted rather 
their will, than then* ability to bear arms. My 
'aervices, however, were found useful in assist- 
ing to maintain the discipline of the corps, being 
ihe point oa which their constitution rendered 
them most amenable to military criticism. In 
other respects, the squadron was a fine one, 
consisting of handsome men, well mounted and 
armed, at their own expense. My attention 
to the corps took up a good deal of time ; and 
while it occupied many of the happiest hours 
of my life, it fumiriied an additional reason for 
my reluctance again to encounter the severe 
course of study indispensaMe to success in the 
juridical profession. 

**■ On the other hand, my father, whose feel- 
ings might have been hurt by my quitting the 
bar, had been for two or three years dead, so 
that I had no control to thwart my own incli- 
fiation; and my income beina equtd to all the 
comforts, and some of the degancies, of life, 
r waa not pressed to an irksome employment 
by necessity, that most powerful of motives ; 
^consequently, I was the more easily seduced to 
«hoose the employment which was most agree- 
able. This was yet the easier, that in 1800, and, which b a more' pleasing result, that I 'characters and habits^ ekeiuff out his attempted 
I had obtained the preferment of Sheriff of have been distinguished by the personal friend- portraits by the clumsy artifice of all viUaiaova 
Selkirkshire, about j6900 a-year in value, and ship of my most approved contemporaries of all painters^ namely, writing the name under each, 
which was the more agreeable to me, as in that | parties. that is, such a nick-name as he thinks can- 

county I had several mends and relations. But ** I adopted, at the same time, another reso- 1 not f^ to be understood. But we shaU 
I did not abandon the profession to which I had ; lution, on which it may doubtless be remarked • illustrate our meaning, by nresenting 4>ur 
lieeif educated, without certain prudential reso-|that it was well for me that I had it in my | readers with a 8ceae» in whii^ the prirripal 
Intiotts, which, at the risk of egotism, I will: power to do so, and that, therefore, it is a line; actors aire supposed to be ^e king of £^iig^ 
liere mention; not without the hope that they {of conduct which can be less ^nerally appli-lland, the duke of^ Wellington, »e AiUx^ 
may be usefid to young persons who may stand j dable in other cases. Yet I fail not to record ' ney- General, the president of the Board of 
in circumstances simuar to those in which I .this part of my plan, convinced that though it| Control, and Iiord Eldon, under the guisa of 
then stood. mav not be in every one*s power to adopt ex- common ruffians; it is only necessary to pea* 

« In the first place, upon considering thelactly the same resolution, he may, nevertheless, ' mise, that the hero, Paul Clifford, is a mxX of 
lives and fortunes of persons who had given! by his own exertions, in some shape or other fbundHng, brought up amoi^I|ighwi^m«ii and 
themselves up to literature, or to the task of attain the object on which it was founded — ' pickpodcets, and educated bjra Scotch sdioi^U 



disHke. In the present novel the writer h 
professedly satirical; but there is no straog* 
healthv-tened morality in his satire. Itvathor 
reminds one of the impotent attempt to ridi» 
cule Johnson, made by^ the author of Laxi** 



cording to my best belief) that, after a life ofiDhaaies. In order to' expose, the svhjeeta of 
thirty years engaged in literary labours of va- tus animadversion to contempt, he intiodvcea 
rious lands, I at^>ute my liever having been them in situations utterly nnnataral, aiid i 



- entangled in any literary auarrel or controversy; them ^eak a language wholly loreigB to their 
I, and, which b a more pleasing result, that IV 



pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the 
circumstances which chiefly affected their hap- 
piness and character, were those from which 
Horace has bestowed upon authors the epithet 
of the Irritable Race. It requires no depth of 
philoeophic reflection to perceive that the petty 
trarfare ni Pqie with the Dunces of thb period, 
«ould not have been oanried on without hb suf- 
fering tha most acute torture, such as a man 
must endure from musquitoes, by whose stings 
he suffers agony, although he can crush them 
til his grasp by myriads. Nor b it necessary to 
ddl to memory the numy humiliating instances 
in which men of the greatest g^ius have, to 
avenge some pitiful quarrd, made themselves 
ridiculous during tiieir lives, to become the still 
more degraded objects of pity to futmo times. 

' •• Upon the wh<As, as I had no pretension to 
the genius of the distingubhed persons who 
liad mUea into such errors, I concluded there 
coidd he no occasion for imitating them in these 
mbtakas^ •r what I considered as such ; and in 
^ lylofting Mtelury punaits as the principal occu- 
pation af my ^ure life, I resolved, if possible, 
to avoid those weaknesses of temper, which 
a^emed to have most easily beset my more cele- 
fanted predecessors. 

' «* With thb view, it was my first resolution 
to keep as fer as was in my power abreast of 
aoeiety, conlinuiAg to maintain my place in ge- 



namely, to secure the means of subsbtence, 
without relying exclusively on literary talents. 
In thb respect, I determined that literature 
should be my staff, but not my crutch, and that 
the profits of my labour, however convenient 
otherwise, should not become necessary to my 
ordinary expenses. With thb purpose, I re- 
solved, if the interest of my friends could so 
far fevour me, to retire xipon any of the respect- 
able oflicers of the law, in which persons of that 
profession are glad to take refuge, when they 
feel themselves, or are judged by others, incom- 
petent to aspire to its higher offices and honors. 
Upon such an office an author might hope to 
retreat, without any perceptible iteration of 
circumstances, whenever the time should arrive 
that the public grew weary of hb endeavours 
to please, or he himself should tire of the occu- 
panon of authorship. At thb period of my 
me, I pos sesse d so many friends capable of 
assbtiag me in thb object of ambition, that I 
could hardly overrate my own prospects of ob- 
taininff the moderate preferment to which I 
limited my wbhes ; ana in fact, I obtained, in 
Jio long period, the reversion of a situation 
which completely met them.** 

Here we must close our extracts for the 
present, but as' we have been fevoured with 
the whole of the introductions both to this 
poem, and to the Lady of the Lake, we shall, 



utcal can^Hmy, udthout yielding to the very if possible, resume next week. 



master, called Peter M'Grawler, brushed pp 
by Mr. Augustus Tomlinson, an ^'aoHdant 
reporter^*' by whom heb introduced iato thk 
society, which b called " the robbers' dujb.? 

Hear how thb vulgar dandy mib om. tha 
Lord's anointed : — 

*< < Have you never heard of Oaptleman 
Deoige ?* < What! the noted^head of a flMk 
public-house in the country ? To, b^ aura I 
have, oflen ; my poor nurse. Dame LoUcilub 
used to say he was the beetspdcen man- in th* 
trade V « Ay, so he b stilL In hb yoath^ 
Geoi^e was a very handsome feUow» but a Ut« 
tie too fond of hb lass and hia: bottle to pleass 
hb father, a very staid old gentiemao, wh» 
walked about, on Sundays .with it boh^^ff^taad 
a gold-headed cane, and wa# a much b<^k!Ffe'» 
mer on we^k days than he viras head of a pidM 
lie-house. GeoTge used to be a mmsikahl/ 
smart-dressed fellow,' and so he b to thbday*. 
He has a great dJeal pf wit, b a very good 
whbt-player, ha^ a capital cellar, and b so feeds 
of seeing his friends ,drunk«. that ha boaglit» 
sonie time ago a large pewter nkaasBve nn wUch 
six men can stand upnght ISie giris, or aa-' 
ther the old womeo, to whom he usad to b« 
much more civil pf the two, alw«jra liked him ^ 
thcnr say, nothing b so fipe as hbfioa lyciociiric 
and they nve him the title of ^ Omtimmt 
€}eorge.* He b a nice kind hearted mm^ni 
many things. Pray Heaven i9< sk^ tay ma; 
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to wnst Asm when he departs. But, to 
tell jou the truth, h» takes more than hit share 
of our oommon parse.' < What! is he avari- 
dons ?* < Quite ihe reyerse ; but he*8 so 
cursedly fond of building, he inyests all Am 
money (and wants us to invest all omsj in 
houses ; and there's one confounded doff of a 
briddayer, who runs him up terrible biUs, — a 
fellow called < Cunning Nat,' who is equally 
adroit in spoiling ground and improTing^romuf 
rmL' 

** Threading a gallery or passage, Augustas 
preceded our hero, opened a door, and mtro- 
duced him into a long, low apartment, where 
fat, round a table spread with pipes and liquor, 
some ten or a doxen men, white at the top of 
-ihe table, in an arm chair, presided Gentleman 
GeoiKe. That dignitary was a portly and 
eomehr gentleman, with a knowing look, and 
a Welsh wig, worn, as the Morning Chronicle 
saya pi his Majesty's hat, * in a degagi man- 
ner, on one side.' Being afflicted with the 
goat,^ his left foot reclined on a stool; and the 
attitude developed, despite of a lamb's-wool 
fftoddnff^ the remains oi an exceedingly good 
leg. As Grentleman Greoige was a person of 
m^estic dignity among the Knights of the 
Croas, we trust we shall not be thought iire- 
Terent in applying a few of the words £y which 
the foresaid Mominir Chronicle depicted hb 
Majesty, on the day he laid the first stone of 
his father's monument, to the description of 
Oentleman (George. * He had on a handsome 
blue coat and a white waistcoat;* moreover, <he 
laogiied most good-humouredly,' as, turning to 
Ai^gustus Tomlinson, he saluted him with — 
< So, Uus is the yooasster you present to us. — 
Wacomo to the < Jolly An^!' Give us 
thy hand, young sir ; I shall be happy to blow 
a cloud with thee.' < With all due submission,' 
said Mr. Tomlinson, < I think it may first be 
aa wen to introduce my pupil and friend to his 
future companions.' < You speak like a \e6rj 
cove,* cried Gentleman George, still squeezing 
oar hero's hand ; and turning round in his eU 
bow-chair, he pointed to each member, as he 
stvarally introduced his guests to Paul— .< Here,* 
said he, ' here's a fine chap at my right hand-- 
(the person thus des^nated was a thin, mili- 
tary-looking figure, in a shabby riding frock, 
and with a commanding, bold, aquiline coun- 
tenance, a little the worse for wear^ — ^here's a 
ine. du^ for you ; Fighting Attie we calls 
him ; he'sa deinl on the road. < Halt— deliver 

moat and shall — can't and shan't— do aa I 
bid yooy or go the devil,' — that's all Fighting 
Attie*B palaver ; and, 'sdeath, it has a wonder- 
fol way of ocming to the point) A famous 
caQ is my friend Attie— an old soldier — ^has 
aeea the worid, and knows what is what ; has 
lets of gomtion, and devil a bit of bkumey.— 
HowBomever, the highflyers doesnt like him ; 
and when he takes people's money, he need 
■ot be quite so cross about it. Attie, let me 
introduce a new pal to you.' Paul made his 
bow. * Stand at ease, man-!' quoth the vete- 
nm, without taking the pipe from his mouth." 

. ** Gentleman George then continued ; and, 
after pcnnting out four or five of the company 
(among whcm our hero discovered, to his sur- 
prise, hia old firie^s, Mr. Eustace Htzherbert 
and BIr. William Howard Russell,) came, at 
length, to one with a very red fiu», and a lusty 
frame of body* ' That jrontleman,' said he. 



press, though he says he likes robbing alone 
now, for a general press is not half such a 
ffood thing as it used to be formerly. You 
have no idea what a hand at disguisiug him- 
self Scariet Jem is. He has an old wig which 
he generally does business in ; and vou would 
not go for to know him again, when he conceals 
himself under the wig. Oh, he's a ptedous 
rogue, is Scarlet Jem! as for the cove on 
t'other side,' continued the host of the Jolly 
Angler, pointing to Long Ned, < all I can say 
of lum, good, bad, or indiffsrent, is, that he 
has an unkimmon fine head oi hair ; and now, 
youngster, as you knows him, spose you goes 
and sits by him, and he'll introduce you to the 
rest ; for, split my wig ! — (Gentleman Geoige 
was a bit of a swearer) — ^if I ben't tired ; and 
BO here's to your health ; and if so be as your 
name's Paul, may you alway rob Peter ill oiv 
der to pay PomL** 

« The full voice of Grentleman George 
thundered forth-— ^ Keep tiie peace there, you 
youngster. What ! are you just admitted into 
our merry-makings, and must you be wrang- 
ling jdr^y? Harkye, gemmen, I have 
been plagued enough with your quarrels be- 
fore now, and the first cove as breaks the pre- 
sent quiet oi the ^< Jolly Angler,' shall be 
turned out neck and erop — shan't he, Attie T 

Right about, march,' said the hero. *Ay, 
that's the word, Attie,' said Gentleman 
Geoive: <and now, Mr. Pepper, if there be 
any iU blood 'twist you and the lad there, wash 
it away in a bumper of bingo, and let's hear 
no more whatBomever about it.' < I'm willing/ 
cried Long Ned, with the deferential air of a 
courtier, and holding out his hand to PauL — 
Our hero, being somewhat abashed by the no- 
velty of his situation and the rebuke of Gen- 
tleman (}eoige, accepted, though with some 
reluctance, we proffered courtesy. Order 
being thus restoi^ the conversation of the 
conviviaUsts began to assume a most fascinating 
bias. They t^ed with infinite govtt of the 
they had levied on the public, and the 
peculations they had committed for what one 
called the <good of the community,* and ano- 
ther the < established order,* meaning them- 
sdves. It was easy to see in what school the 
discerning Augustus Tomlinson had learnt the 
value of words. There tome etmeUdng edify^ 
img m hearing the raecale I So nice was their 
language, and so honest their enthusiasm for 
then: own interests, you might have imagined 
you were listening a coterie of cabinet minis- 
ters conferring on taxes, or debating on per- 
quisites. < Long may the Ccmmcne flourish!' 
cried punning Geoigie, filling his glass ; < it is 
by the commons we're fed, and may they never 
know cultiwation !' < Three times three !' 
shouted Long Ned ; and the toast was drunk 
as Mr. Pepper proposed. < A little, moderate 
cultivation of tne commons, to speak franklv,' 
said Augustus Tomlinson modestly, < might 
not be amiss ; for it would decor people into 
the belief that they might travel nfely ; and, 
bSUpt all a hedge or a barley field, is as good 
for us as a b^en heath, where we have no 
shelter if once pursued.' * You talks nonsense, 
you spooney !' cried a robber of note called 
Bagshot ; who being aged, and having been a 
lawyer's footboy, was sometimes denominated 

Old Bags.' * You talks nonsense ; these in- 
nowating ploughs are the ruin of us. Every 
Hade of corn m a common u an encroachment 
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highwaymen. I'm old and may'nt live to see 
these things ; but mark my words, a time will 
come when a man may go frgin Lunnun to 
Johny Groat's without losing a penny by one 
of us ; when Hounslow; will be safe, and 
Flnohley secure. My eyes, what a sad thing 
for us that 11 be !' The venerable old man 
became suddenly silent, and the tears stajrted 
to his eyes. Gentleman Geoige had a great 
horror of blue devils, and particularly dis- 
liked all disagreeable subjects. < Thunder and 
oons. Old Bags !' quoth mine host of the Jolly 
Angler, « this will never do: we're all met 
here to be merry, and not to listen to your 
mullancolly tara tarantarums. I says, Ned 
Pepper, spose you tins us a song, and I'll baat 
time with my knuckles.' " &c &c &c. % 

Such is the disgusting garbage we |ee an 
established writer of the present day, catering 
for the diseased palate of the disaffected part 
of his Mf^esty*s subjects ; aye ! and hear others 
praise, too, and that highly. The periodical 
press of Great Britain, (we write it with shame 
and sorrow,) is lauding to the echo, without 
stint or measure, this atrodous farrago of slang 
and buffoonery, circulated among them, before 
publication, for the purpose of securing their 
ready indiscriminatinff suflrages. To us, the 
work appears one of those detestable panders 
to political malignity, and vulgar love of slan- 
der, that reflect shame and dishonour alike on 
him who writes, and those who read, except 
as we do to condemn. 

Is it possible that all this worst depravity of 
vitiated taste, this ruffianly blackguarding of 
our good and gracious Kin^ (whom Grod pre- 
serve,) and at such atime too ! is from the pen 
of that same delicate and dandy-minded and 
exquisitely-dressed person, whom Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, of the New Monthly Magazine, com- 
pliments so prettily in those lines 

That seem as if they Bhonld b« writ with osndle, 
. Or drop like posset from side nurse's moutli, 

to Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. on the birtK 
of his first child? Alas for outraged loyalty 
and decency ! Are honour, truth, and virtue* 
all exiled? But merry and wise, honest and 
true, are words out of date now ; though an- 
tiquaries like ourselves, still read of them 
sometimes in an old ballad. 

Mr. Bulwer was ambitious enough, on a 
former occasion, to write the adventures of a 
Gentleman ; m the present instance, he was 
anxious, we presume, to display the versatility 
of his talents 1^ the perfect delineation of a 
blackguard. Whatever we may think of his 
failure in the former attempt, we can congva- 
tnlate him on his complete success in the latter/ 
He has drawn the character to the life. We 
consign his new novel to the admiration of all 
^o esteem the slang of Tom and Jerry as the 
acm6 of human wit, and to the socnm and ab* 
horrence of the wise, the loyal, and the good. 



OwmSniM de la Methode Jacotoi. — L'Huillier. 
Paris. 

Omnibus is a word lately introduced into th« 
English language, to designate a kind of vehU 
cle drawn by two or three horses, now current 
in the vicinity of London, and carrying a great 
number of passengers, to distinguish it Inrom 
the two-horse stage coaches, whidi convey only 

« We hsve piffpoeelT extrseled tks vtry p swsg M 

that are selected lor spedai.panefyric, hy our learned 
brttbren sooth sad north of Berwkk.u " ' 
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BIX insides and ten out: this, therefore, wei 
conceive to be its primary and literal mean- 
ing. In the title prefixed to the book before 
lu, we conjecture it is used figuratively, to ex- 
{n-ess a summary or general explication of the 
work or system of which it professes to be the 
omnibus. At least we can attach no other 
meaning to it. 

The method or system Jacotot, is a system 
of instruction of which M. Jacotot claims the 
invention. This gentleman is a native of 
Dijon, in France, was educated in the Poly- 
technic school, afterwards became an advocate, 
a professor of polite literature, a captain of 
artillery, private secretary of the minister at 
-war, deputy director of the Polytechnic school, 
"professor of ideology, professor of languages, 
professor of the transcendunt mathematics, 
professor of the school of jurisprudence, mem- 
Ij^r of the chamber of representatives, and, 
liaving at length retired to Belgium, has ob- 
tained from the king of the Netherlands, a si- 
tuation of lecturer in the university of Louvain. 

Here he has made known his invention of a 
method applicable to all kinds of human know- 
ledge, under the name of universal instruction 
and intellectual emancipation. 

In speaking of an improvement, it is satis- 
factory to know something of the individual 
■who announces it ; we have, therefore, given 
the omnibus of his biography. We shall now 
proceed to give, from tne same source, the om- 
nibus of his system, which is indeed sufficiently 
concise ; it remains with the reader to judge 
how fiur it is satisfactory. 

The method commences with the principle, 
** that God has fomed the human mmd with 
a capacity to instruct itself.*' Proceeding on 
this fundamental maxim, it does not propose 
that the master should tell the pupil what he 
ought to know, but that the pupil should learn 
it of himself, and without the assistance of any 
other but himself. 

Madame la Methode takes a book — « it is 
of little consequence," we use the author's own 
words — ** what book is placed in the hands of 
the child ; however, if elegance of style, pure 
morality, a varied and interesting narrative, a 
mild and virtuous eloquence, be valuable qua- 
lities in the book thus set before him, we should 
choose** — ^guess, gentle reader ! — ** Telema- 
chus! and to thu book the child will owe 
every thing.** 

The book being placed before the pupil, Ma- 
dame la Methode does not desire him to read. By 
no means, she uses the emphatic word ** look,'* 
and when the pupil has looked, she commences 
a conversation with the following all important 
questions : — 

Madame hi Methode— « * What hast thou 
seen?' 

Monsieur I'El^ve — ** * Calypso found herself 
unhappy in being immortaL' 

Madame la Afethode — *« < What sees't thou 
there ?* 

Monsieur I'El^ve — ** ' That Calypso was 
immortal, and that she was unhappy at being 
so.' 

Madame la Methode— « * Why was she un- 
happy?* 

Monsieur TEl^ve — <* < Because she could 
not console herself.* 

Madame la Methode — « ' For what ?' 

Monsieur I'El^ve — " * For the depai-ture of 
I'iyjwes.* 

Al.i,1ame la Metho.le — « « Whnt are we to 
couc.udtf from all thi» ?* 



Monsieur TEWve — ** * That when we are 
separated from one whose departure we regret, 
we are unhappy, and when one is immortal, 
one finds himself more unhappy still, because 
he does not perceive the term at which his 
misfortune will end.' 

** < And thus/ — exclaims Monsieur Omni- 
bus — < behold a principle which overthrows, 
from top to bottom by a single sentence, the 
whole system of collegiate instruction." ' 

Monsieur declares open, interminable war — 
* war to the quill's stump* — with the Uni- 
versities. He tells us broadly that they only 
teach the pupils to yawn. This, no doubt, is 
another of his discoveries. 

Yet we must be allowed to say, that if the 
collegiate is to be named the yawning system, 
that now developed, may as justly be called 
the nosey system, for, as far as we can decide 
from this, the only example afforded by the 
book, of the method of instruction, we have 
merely to substitute Monsieur le Professeur, 
for Madame la Methode, and we shall find 
that Monsieur I'Eleve is led on, as it were by 
the nose, through question and answer, as regu< 
larly as any donkey follows the halter. 

Let us, however, try the experiment by 
another process. The book to be used is a 
matter of indifference, Telemachus always ex- 
cented, let us therefore suppose Madame la 
Methode to put before her pupil the cele- 
brated Mr. Newberry*8 Chnstmas gift for 
good little Masters and Misses, (which by the 
bye, this worthy bibliopolist and dissemi- 
nator of literature, in his zeal for promoting 
the march of intellect distributes gratuitously, 
as tbe book itself informs us, charging only two 
pence for the binding,) and we think it a 
volume fiilly as intelUgible and instructive to 
children as the amours of Calypso, and the ad- 
ventures of the son of Ulysses ; let us suppose 
we say, this volume opened, the mystic mono- 
syllable, < look* pronounced, the pupils eye 
directed as per instructions, and the conversation 
then begins. 

Madame U Methode— "< What hast thou 
seen?* 

Mons. l*E16ve— 

Here we go upee, up, up ; 
And here we ffo aownee, down, downee ; 
Here we ffo biick wards and forwards. 
And hey for London townee. 

Madame U Methode — *• * Why did it go 
upee and downee ?* 

Mons. I'El^ve — ** * To keep it from squall- 
ing.* 

Madame la Methode-.-« < Why did it squall?* 
Mons. rE16ve — ** < Because it could not 

get 

Madame la Methode—** * What?* 
Mons. rE16ve — ** « London townee.* 
Madame la Methode — ** * What do you con- 
clude from all this?* 

Mons. I'El^ve — ** That children cry when 
they want what they cannot get ; and that 
nurses quiet them by talking nonsense ; that 
nonsense is instruction, and instruction non- 
sense.' " It will be unnecessary to carry our 
illustrations farther. 

Having thus taught reading, for which, 
however, as appears from another part of the 
work before us, a previous knowledge of the 
letters is allowed to be of some little service, 
the child is given ink, paper, and a pen ; let 
him set himself as he thinks fit, he will con- 
clude by discovering the most convenient me- 
thod for writing. The author, however, 
suggests that his improvement would be fadli- 



tated by. the master writing in his presence— 
and we would venture to hint still further, 
that if he shewed him how to place his pen 
between his finger and thumb, and even, inci- 
dentally, held his baud now and again, and 
helped him to trace the letters according to 
the antiquated fashion, the pupil's movements 
would be somewhat more progressive. 

M. Jacotot lavs down another principle, 
founded, as he tells us, on a multiplicity of 
uniform results. All intellects are equal, and 
any apparent differences arise from the inten- 
sity of the will and of perseverance. For 
our part, we feel inclined to attribute this 
equality of intellect to another cause. M. 
Jacotot puts what may be called leading ques- 
tions to the pupil ; they are echoed m the 
answers: the general level of the intellect 
thus evolved wiU range a little below that of 
the teacher ; or if it should chance to rise 
above it, he will be utterly incapable of esti- 
mating the height of its elevation. 

This b the i^e of systefns. We have had 
Lancaster's system, and Bell's system, and 
Dufief *s, and the Hamiltonian, and the Perry- 
eian, and now the Jacototian system, and perhaps 
progress has been made by means of them in 
clearing away some of the rubbish of the olden 
time, that obstructed the infant pupil in scram- 
bling up the first steps of the temple of 
Minerva. But they all appear to us to have 
stopped at a certain point, and that very near 
the entrance, leaving our posterity to force 
their upward way to the summit, by those 
strenuous exertions of inborn talent, aided by 
enlightened and long-continued instructions 
from master-minds, which have been, and we 
believe ever will be, found necessary to attain 
the noble end of their ambition. 

We deem it but justice to say, that we hare 
derived our information relative to this new 
system solely from the book before us, which 
professes to. be written by a friend and admirer 
of it. If, therefore, we have misconceived it, 
we can only say, that M. Jacotot should ex- 
claim, in the words of the Spanish proTeri*^ 
** Save me from my friends— I can defend my- 
self from my enemies.** 



Historical Sketches of the Native Irish ami 
their descendants : Illustrative of their past 
and present state, with regard to Literaturp, 
Education, and Oral Instruction. By Chris- 
topher Anderson. Second edition, enlarged. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

We trust that the first edition of this exoelleni 
little work is already fapiiliar to most of oui 
readers, and that it is only necessary for us to 
acquaint them that the present one is enriched 
with many important and interesting additions. 
If there be any, however, into whose hands it 
has not yet fallen, we would recommend it 
strongly to their attention, and can promise 
them that be their creed or politics what they 
may, if they be genuine Irishmen, they cannot 
^ of receiving both pleasure and instruction 
from its perusaL 

The object of the work is the mond and 
religious education of the people of Ireland, 
but more particularly the instruction of ihe 
native or aboriginal Irish, through the medinm[ 
of their vernacular tongue, and the arguments 
which the writer advances in support of his 
views appear to us to be quite conclusive and 
incontrovertible. 

Our limits will not permit ns to' give « 
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lengthened analysis of the work, which is di- 
vided into ten sections, but we shall take a 
hasty glance at some of the most striking, and 
subjoin a few observations of our ovm, to 
which we are anxious to draw public attention. 

The first section presents a highly interest- 
ing sketch of the literary history of Ireland, 
from the early ages to the present day, and in- 
eludes notices of the most eminent men ; refer- 
ences to Irish typography, whether in Britain 
or on the Continent ; and an uccount of the 
translation and printing of the Sacred Volume 
in the vernacular tongue. From the biogra- 
phical notices in this section we are tempted to 
extract the following curious particulars relative 
to one of the earliest reformers, perhaps, that 
ever appeared in the British isles : 

•* The fourteenth century, to which we 
have now come, is rendered interesting by the 
aj^earance of one man, who is well entitled to 
the grateful recollections of the Native Irish — 
Richard Fitzrauph or Fitzralph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, freouently denominated Richard Ar- 
machanus. The place of his birth is said to 
have been Dundalk ; the precise year I have 
not been able to ascertain ; but his various ap- 
pointments being noted with such accuracy, 
prove in some degree the interest which his 
character had excited. According to Le 
Neve*9 Fasti, on the 10th July 1334, he was 
collated Chancellor of Lincoln, and in 1336, 
because Archdeacon of Chester ; on the 20th 
of April, 1337, he was personally installed 
Dean of Litchfield, by Edward III. and ad- 
vanced to the see of Armagh on the 8th July, 
1347, by Clement VI. 

" This excellent man may not improperly be 
regarded as the Wickliffe of Ireland ; and he 
d^erves the more attention, not only from his 
having lived in the age immediately preceding 
Wickliffe, but on account of the report respect- 
ing him, that he possessed^ if hot with his own 
h»id translated, the Scriptures of the New 
Testament into the Irish tongue. For the 
sake of Ireland, therefore, as well as his own, 
he is entitled to some special notice ; more 
particularly as this tradition is rendered much 
more probable .by the consideration of his 
character and exertions. 

** From the year 1240, more than a hundred 
vean before Pltzralph, the operations of the 
Mendicant Friars had afforded matter of con- 
troversy and complaint ; but the immediate oc- 
casion of his engaging to arraign them cannot judgment.* 
with certainty be traced. It has been affirmed 
by a celebrated Irish Franciscan, Luke Wad- 
ding, the historian of theur order, that, ob- 
structed in some attempt, to remove the Qma- 
menu belongiijg to a convent of Friars, they 
were protected, and their ornaments preserved 
to them, when Htzralph entered into the con- 
troversy of the ^ay with great warmth and 
edgemess. Such an incident, indeed, might 
perhaps awaken Fitzralph to exertion ; but it 
is of more importance to observe, that he had 
been educated at Oxford, the nucleus of the 
controversy, under Bacon thorpe, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, and determined opponent of the 
Friars, who possessed great influence over his 
pupils. Fitzralph also was one of a select 
number of learned men who had sat at the 



seven or eight sermons against the abuses of 
the Friars, which he afterwards repeated at 
Litchfield, and in Ireland at Drogheda, Dun- 
dalk, and Trim. Offended with the positions 
contained in these discourses, the warden of 
the Francbcans or Minorites, then established 
at Armagh, and those of the order of the Pre- 
dicants, cited the primate to answer for him- 
self before the Pope at Avignon. To this 
bold measure on the part of the Friars, there 
was presented strong encouragement in the 
well-known character of Clement, who * de- 
fended the interests of the church with a zeal 
carried to excess, reserving to himself a multi- 
tude of benefices, which he presented at his 
will in defiance of all former elections.* For- 
tunately, however, for Fitzralph, Clement 
died in 1352, and was succeeded by a man of 
different views. Innocent VI. whose policy it 
was to encourage men of literature, and oblige 
the possessors of benefices to residence. Ano- 
ther circumstance, probably in favour of Fitz- 
ralph, occurred the following year. The con- 
troversy respecting the Irish primacy was then 
in dependence, and in 1353, Innocent had 
decided that the Archbishop of Armagh 
* should entitle himself Primate of aU L-eland, 
and the Archbishop of Dublin write himself 
Primate of Ireland.' 

'<* At all events, Fitzralph, in 1357, appeared 
at Avignon, and pled his cause at length again 
and again. Innocent listened to him, and 
stayed all proceedings in England during the 
suit The examination being committed to 
four Cardinals, Fitzralph was long detained, 
and never returned to Ireland, but died at 
Avignon on the 16th of November, 1360. 
The MS. annals in the Cotton Library hint 
that he was poisoned by the Friars: of this 
there is no certain proof; but they allege that 
the controversy was terminated only by the 
absolute command of Innocent One of the 
Cardinals, on hearing of his death, openly pro- 
tested, says Fox, < that the same day a ini^hty 
pillar of Christ's church was fallen." Ten 
years afterwards, his body was removed to 
Dundalk, by Stephen de Valle, Bishop of 
Meath, and a monument raised over it, which 
still remained, says Sir Thomas Ryves,- so late 
as the year 1624. 

« The theme of Fitzralph at Avignon was 
founded on these words — < Judge not according 
to the outward appearance, but judge righteous 
His various positions, committed 
to writing, he extended to a volume, which 
was afterwards published. The Friars mendi- 
cant were charged by him as in many things 
acting .directly in violation of their, own rules^ 
as undermining the stated duties of resident 
curates, but, above aU, as violating the express 
precepts of Scripture, which he very frequently 
quotes, and to which he constantly appeals as 
paramount authority. He laments over the 
decay of learning, and informed Innocent not 
only of the great decrease in the number of the 
students at Oxford, but that * no book could 
stir, either divinity, law, or physic, but these 
Friars were able and ready to buy it up ;' nay, 
that * he himself had sent forth from Armagh 
to the university four of his own chaplains, 
who sent him word again that they could 



table of Richard de Bury, one of the most neither find the Bible, nor any other good pro- 
onerous and ardent cultivators of learning in* fitable book in divinity, meet for their study,, 
the fourteenth century. But whatever was | and therefore were mind«d to return home to 
the exciting cause, in 1356, Fitzralph having their countiy.* 

occasioo , to be in London, in con^quence of { " The writings of Fitzralph were various, 
earnest soHcitution, says Fox, he preached amounting to eighteen distinct tracts, on theo- 



logical and other subjects. Bellarmine thought ' 
that his writings < ought to be read with 
caution.' Prateolus and others allow him to- 
have possessed great accomplishments, but rank 
him among the heretics ; though Wadding, al- 
ready mentioned, and of course not favourable 
to his cause, is of a diffierent opinion. Trithe- 
mius, however, one of the most learned men in- 
the fifteenth century, has given a character of 
Fitzralph ; and when it is remembered that he 
was an Abbot of the Benedictine Friars, he 
will not be suspected of partiality. This 
character he sums up in these words — * Vir in. 
Divinis Scripturis eruditus, secularis philoso- 
phise jurisque canonic! non ignarus> clams in- 
genio, sermone scholasticus, in declamandi». 
sermonibus ad populum excellentis industrias.'^ 
Of the works of Fitzralph several are men- 
tioned by L'Advocat the librarian and Orleans 
Professor in the Sorbonne, after which he- 
adds, * These' works prove their author to have 
thoroughly studied the Holy Scriptures, and 
his reasoning is very ingenious and forcible, but. 
not entirely free from the errors which were 
afterwards revived hj Wickliffe.' It is indeed 
not unworthy of notice, that in the very same 
year in which Fitzralph expired at Avignon,. 
Wickliffie, at the age of thirty-six, was afiured 
from his hitherto retired and silent life ; 'Ond- 
that when he came to write his Trialogus, he 
speaks of Fitzralph as having preceded him, in. 
terms of high commendation.** 

The second section gives an account oC 
* the schools of learning of early and modenv 
date, including some account of tne attempts to - 
employ the Irish tongue as a branch of educa-. 
tion at home, and of the schools either founded 
by the native Irish, or at their instance, for 
their education abroad.* In this portion of the. 
work, which is drawn up with considerable 
research, we get acquainted with many interest- 
ing particulars of which we were previously ig- 
norant, relative to the history of our University, 
and of the intentions of its founders, in endow^ 
ing it plentifully, * principaUie for breeding upp 
the natives in civility, learning, and religion ;* 
and of the very small eff^orts that have ever 
been made on the part of the college, to carry 
these^ good intentions of the founders into- • 
practical effect Mr. Anderson expresses his 
astonishment, (and who does not concur with 
him ?) that nothing should ever have been- 
done by the college in the way of publication 
of some portion, at least, of the treasure of 
ancient Irish records, which are locked up in 
the manuscript room of its library, and which, 
for any use that can at present be made of them 
under the existing regulations of the board, 
might as well not exist Really it does appet'r- 
to us most strange, that at this time of day» ^ 
the heads of the University should view a. ' 
matter so lightly, which subjects them to tie 
reproach of all the literati of Europe, and that 
they should have allowed a distinguished noble- . 
man in another country, (the Duke of Buck- 
ingham,) to take the lead in performing what 
on their part should be considered as only a. 
bounden duty, in elucidating the ancient history 
and literature of their country. Why should 
not our university have its Irish professor, as- 
well as Oxford its professor of the Anglo-' 
Saxon — and why should not our ancient laws- ' 
and annala be translated and publbhed by the ' 
Irish University, a» well as. the Saxon chronicle- ' 
by the English ? This, however, is a subject 
too important to be treated of in this placci. ' 
and as we mean to direct public attention to ik 
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in an etpecud maoner, as soon as we can find 
laiksre, we shall merely observe at present, that 
in onr opinion, the University does not afford 
the fSMnlities it might and ought to do, even to 
private inquirers into this most interesting 
treasury of national knowledge. The regula- 
tions respecting the mode of access to any part 
of the contents of the MS. room, are so har- 
Tttssing and vexatious in a varietv of ways, 
as almost wholly to debar one from the pleasure 
and advantage of examining into them. We 
know that this is ascribed to the exclusive 
clauses of the college statutes in this r^ard, 
but we cannot help thinking matters might 
still be greatly better managed. 

The third section of Im. AnderBon*8 book 
relates to the oral instruction of the Irish, and 
included * historical notices of all that has yet 
been effected in preaching to the natives in 
their vernacular tongue, add the present deplo- 
rable condition of the country with regard to a 
stated ministry in the language of the Irish 
people.* On this point, we have only to ob- 
serve, that the author frequently seems to 
snme that the islanders are totally ignorant of 
Christianity, because tbev have never been in- 
structed by teachers of the reformed faith. 
This is not true, and it is a sort of imfaimess, 
rery popular with a certain class of writers and 
speakers at present. There are some men so 
ignorant of the faith and doctrine of the church 
of England, as %o suppose that they are its 
most strenuous advocator when they denounce 
the Roman Catholic religion, as Bomething dif- 
ferent from, ahd opposed to, Christianity. We 
love and venerate the church of Bngland, and 
We have devoted much of our life to me earnest 
study of its doctrine and discipline, and we can 
fearlessly avouch and prove, that it teaches no 
such doctrine. But it is vain to argue with 
men who are ignorant of their own ignorance, 
and proud of it : they have indeed a great deal 
to be proud of. We happen to know something 
of these islanders ourselves. With the priest and 
the boatman for our only companions, we have 
landed from the little leathern corrach, which 
was saved from being swamped in the surge 
beating on the beach, only by a score of the 
hardj islanders rushing into the sea with the 
retimg wave, and bearing our frail and tiny 
bark securely to the shore upon their shoulders, 
before the swell had time to return. We have 
accompanied that priest to the ruined chapel, 
h^ve watched the people trooping down the 
bin mdes, after travelling three, four or five 
miles in the deep snow to attend divine worship, 
and kneeling devoutly round the holy place in 
that inclement weather ; 

Thdr only canopy the oope of kesven. 
It is vain to tell us that these men have no 
religion. They believe in God. They believe 
and are baptized in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. They 
have heard of the life, and death, and resurrec- 
tion of our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ; 

Hour giiiltlees blood for guilty man was shed, 
and the^ call it the story of peace. It is true 
thai their belief is deformed with many human 
devices, and their worship debased by many 
unmeaning rites; but we (whose aealous at- 
tachment to the Protestant faith is happily so 
well known as to place us far above any the 
remotest suspicion of comprtHnise or indiffer- 
ence on that sacred subject,) declare with joy 
and thanksgiving, that beneath all their un- 



happy load of superstiticKis observances, we 
have been able to discover a strong under-cur- 
rent of true religion ; insomuch that many a 
time and oft, when we have marked their clear 
unclouded firm conviction of the certainty of 
the retributions of a future spiritual world, 
then: patient resignation under severe afflic- 
tion thence resulting, and their imperturbable 
confidence in the promises and the mercy of 
God, wte have been constrained to say in our 
hearts, would that we, with all our boasted 
learning and discernment, possessed the child- 
like, perfect, and continual reliance upon God, 
of these poor simple ones. 

It is scarcely possible for those who are 
continually conversant with nature in her i 
tive charms and naked sublhnity, to be without 
a deep sense of natural religion; and when 
the eye of the sonl sees God in clouds and 
sunshine, and the mental ear hears him in storms 
and billows, the glad tidings of the Uory of 
peace come easily and quicUy home to men's 
bosoms and business, as afiording the only 
sure shelter from every wave. True it is, 
and not a fable, that much error and evil 
remain to be removed ; and therefore do wk 
most earnestly desire to^second' Mr. Ander- 
son's endeavours for the further and better in- 
struction of the people ; but we do not think 
that the very best way of effecting this desi- 
rable object, is to begin by telling them very 
offensive fdsehoods about thebr present con- 
dition. 

We wish also to impress upon the world a 
conviction that has long been present to our 
own mind, that a vast niraiber of the very 
poorest class in Ireland, possess an immense 
intellectual advantage over the correq>ottding 
class in every other country of the World, in 
that they are masters of ttoo of the richest and 
most copious languages in Europe. We should 
be very sorry to see the Irish langruaffe lost in 
the acquisition of English, and we believe JV&. 
Anderson exceedingly over-rates the number 
of those who understand only Irish. 

But we iiave already exceeded our limits, 
and shaU only repeat our warm commendation 
of the genera] excellence of the little work un- 
der review, and our hope that it may speedily 
reach the hands of such of our readers as are 
not yet intimate with its contents. 



ConataMe Mucdkmy, Vol LI V. Life of Sir 
Wmam Wallace, of mdereUe. By J. D. 
Carrick. Vol II. — Edinburgh, (jonstable 
and Co. ; and Hurst, Chance and Ca, 
London. 

The opinion which we had occasion to express, 
in the 16th No. of the D. L. G. on the first 
volume of this Life of Wallace, remains unal- 
tered, after a perusal of the second : it carries 
the history from the appointment of Wallace 
as i^ardian or r^rent ot Scotland, in the name 
of King John, to his public execution in Smiths 
Held. Here one might naturally suppose •* the 
Life*' should have terminated, but for the very 
cogent reasons hinted at in our former review, 
it has been found necessary to eke out the vo- 
lume with long extracts from Dr. Linrard, and 
a bulky ap^ndix about all manner of persons 
and things. One volume, judiciously and agree- 
ably written, on the life and adventures of the 
great champion of Scottish liberty, the o]moser 
of Edward's tyranny, and the victim of the 
treachery of * the fause Menteith,* would have 
been a very interesting and acceptable book ; 



but it yet remains to be written. We select 
some part of the account of the execution of 
Wallace, his personal appearance, and his cha- 
racter, as favourable specimens of the present 
author's style, and manner of telling the story: 

** After hanging for a certain time, the suf- 
ferer was taken down, whOe yet in an evident 
state of sensibility. He was then di§embow. 
elled ; and the heart, wrung from its place, 
was committed to the flames in his presence. 
During this dreadful process, his eyes stiU con- 
tinued to linger on the Psalter, till, overpow- 
ered by his sufferings, he expired among their 
hands with all that passive heroism which may 
be supposed to belong to so elevated a charec- 
ter. The body was afterwards dismembered ; 
the head fixed on London-bridge, the right 
arm on the bridge of Newcastle-upon- Tyne» 
the left at Berwick, the right leg at Perth, 
and the left at Aberdeen. Thus fell this 
great and exemplary patriot, a martjrr to the 
riffhts and independence of his country, than 
wtiom, if we consider his extraordinary per- 
sonal and mental endowments, — joined to his 
inextmguislkable and disinterested love of li- 
berty, a greater hero is not to be found in the 
annms of any people. Bom to a slender in- 
heritance, and unconnected by birth with the 
opulent families of his co^try, he derived no 
advantage from those circumstances which 
often assbted other distinguished characters in 
attaining that place in the temple of fisune to 
which their ambition was directed. To lus 
own genius he was indebted for a system of 
titctics eminently calculated for the contest he 
had in view ; and with his own arm he gave 
the first impulse to the cause of freedom, 
which, afterwards, on the field of Bannock* 
bum, was crowned with such glorious and 
decisive success under a kindred spirit — on 
whom the inspiring mantle of ouf patriot de- 
scended, as he winged hb flight to the regions 
of immortality. 

** In person, Wallace was admirably fitted to 
grace that elevated station among mankind, for 
wliich his genius and talents so eminently qua- 
lified hiin. His visage was long, well-propor- 
tioned, and exquisitely beauti^l; h^ eyes 
were bright and piercing; the hair of his head 
and beard auburn, and inclined to curi : that 
on his brows and eye-lasLv.'s was of a lighter 
shade ; his lips were round and full. Under 
the chin, on the left side, was a scar, the only 
one visible, although many were to be fcmnd 
on his person ; his stature was lofly and majes- 
tic, rising the head and shoulden above the 
tallest men in the country. Yet his form, 
though gigantic, possessed the most perfect 

rimetry ; and with a degree of strength 
ost incredible, there was combined such an 
agikty of body, and fleetness in running, that 
no one except when mounted on horseback, 
could outstrip, or escape from him, when he 
happened to pursue. All-powerful as a swoids- 
man, and unrivalled as an ardier, his Uowa 
were fatal, and his shafts unening: as an 
equestrian, he wes the model of dexterity* and 
pace ; while the hardships he experienced in 
his youth, made him view with incfifference thtf^ 
severest privations incklent to a military^ Hfe. 
In common intercourse, hb accents were 
mild, and hb manners grave and urbane. Li 
the field, when addressing hb soldiers, 1^ dis- 
course was brief and animating, and the aoead 
o( hb voice thrilled through their hearu fike 
the spisMtirring n<rtes of the clarion. Grat 
ikad ivriedy howerer^ as were the aoccmplbh- 
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meiits nature had lavished on his person, the 
graces with which she had enriched his mind 
threw a radiance over all the rest of her gifts. 
Untauffht himself in the military art, he be- 
came the instructor of his countrymen, and 
his first efforts were worthy the greatest cap- 
iam of the age. 

** The mind of Wallace was imbued with the 
most exalted ideas of independence ; and the 
stem and inflexible spirit with which he 
guarded his own and his country's honour, 
could only be equalled by the scrupulous deli- 
cacy he exercised towards the feelings of others. 
|x>ving freedom for her own sake, he consi- 
dered her sanctuary, wherever placed, as too 
sacred to be violated. Among the many 
proofs of this elevation of mind, the following 
may be mentioned: — On the surrender of de 
Loiigueville, the hifh-spirited Frenchman was 
anxious to know uie name and character of 
his conqueror. On the name of Wallace being 
announced to him, he f^ on his knees, and 
thanked God that so worthy an enemy had 
been his victor ; and, according to the custom 
of the age, he tendered his service, along with 
his sword. < Service from you, Sir Thomas,' 
said the gallant Soot, with an accent of kind 
femiliarity, < I cannot accept ; your friendship 
is what I desire.' On another occasion, in the 
heat of an engagement, having, as he con- 
ceived, given orders to Sir John Graham in a 
manner too peremptory — after the victcvry had 
been secured, he came up to his brave friend, 
and surprised him with an humble apology -for 
any thing like' harshness he might have dis- 
played in his manner of expressing himself. 
Graham, however, was quite unconscious of 
hearing any thing that he had reason to take 
amiss; and expressed a hope that he would 
always act towards him and others in the same 
manner, when the interest of their country 
was at stake. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Fortmus of Francesco NoveUo Da Car- 
rarOf Lord of Padua. A Historical Tale 
of the Fourteenth Century, from the Chro- 
nicles of Gataro, with notes by David 
Syme, Esq. — Edinburgh, Constable and 
Ck>. ; and Hurst and Chance, London. 8vo. 
pp.257. 

This interesting volume is a skilful and un- 
pretending attempt to make the singularly in- 
teresting and dramatic life of Francesco, with 
whose history that of Padua is identified dur- 
ing the fburteenUi century, familiar to the 
JBnglish reader. The materials are derived 
horn the nariBtlve of Andrea Gataro, a con- 
temporaxy chronicler of Padua, from whose 
pvolix and somewhat tedious relation, the 
work is judiciously abbreviated. It is pre- 
iaeed by a series of introductory extracts irom 
Galeozzo Gataro, illustrative of the manners 
and faaUts of the Italians, and of the history 
of Padua from the year IdlS to 1885. The 
narrative of the family of Carrara then be- 
gtnawidi the total discomfitura of tiie great 
anny of Antonio dalla Sca]a» lord of Verona, 
by FrapcetoH in eonjanctiein with Sir John 
Hawkwood and Azzo de' Ubaldini, immedi- 
alely after his^ithar had gained ^e battle of 
BsenteUayia laSft^^ The story terminate with 
tha total eatttnction of the aoUe house of Car- 
ran, in 1407; and historical notes and illns- 
ttataoBs are snbiDined. 



The Khtg'e Own. By the author of the Na^ 
val Officer. 3 vols, post Svo. — London, 
Colbum and Bentley. 

In depicting life < afloat,* the author of these 
volumes, an English post-captain named Mar- 
ryat, we )>elieve| is much more accurate and 
quite as graphic as Cooper, the celebrated Ame- 
rican novelist, and like him his powers are by 
no means confined to the delineation of sea 
adventures. The story commences with the 
mutmies of the Texel and the Nore. The 
father of the hero (a son of a certain admiral 
de Courcy, who had married the curate's 
daughter for love, and had gone to sea as a 
common sailor to eso^ his father's fury,) is 
hanged as a ringleader of the sedition on board 
the ship to which he belonged. His son, as 
we have said, becomes, nominally at least, but 
little m(;re than nominally, the hero of the 
tale ; his first introduction is during the mu- 
tiny on board, where he had been allowed to 
remain with his father, who assumed the name . 
of Peters on running off to sea : the progress 
of the mutineers, and indeed voyages, and bat- 
tles, and scenery, and character, and all sorts 
of things, are vividly and ably described. 

Little Willy Peters^ who was the idol and 
the play thing of the ship's crew to which his 
lather belonged, is called the < King's Own* from 
tine circumstance of being devoted by his dying 
and repentant father, to the king's service, to 
atone for and redeem his own duloyalty, and 
being thereiq>on marked in the shoulder with 
the king's broad axtow, by a brother shipmate. 
This process of tattooing, so common yi the 
British navy, is performed by pricking the 
shape of the figure required, with the points of, 
needles, and rubbing the bleeding parts with! 
wet gunpowder and ink. After suffering all 
manner of < sea changes,' he is at length poi- 
soned, on the eve of his marriage, by the fa- 
ther of his intended bride, and so ends this 
strange eventful history. The story is, in it- 
self, nothing ; but the book is powerfully and ; 
pleasingly written, and displays considerable 
reading and depth of observation, as well as 
shrewdness and knowledge of the human I 
heart, which is pretty much the same both on 
land and sea. On the whoIe» we deem it a 
very creditable production to captain Marryatt, 
and reoommend it to our readers as one of 
the best works of its class that we have read. 



The Bnt^dofpct^ Briiatmica r new edition, 
with the Supi^ement to the former editions* 
incorporated, and illustrated by an entirely 
new set ef Engravings on steeL Edited 
by Professor Napier. Vol L Part II.— 
Black, Edinbuirgh. 

Wjb have already had occasion to notice the 
first part of the new edition of this great and 
valuable work, in terms of deckled approba- 
bation. We are happy to add, that the punc- 
tual appearance of the second, and the judi- 
cious blending, not only of the foimer sup-^ 
plementy but of every new discovery made 
since it was written, with the various snbjectse 
of the original text, fiiUy justifies the antici- 
pations we had formed, so far at least as the 
worii: has yet advanced. The plates are iJaa 
highly creditable, the figures are draws with 
spirit and truth, and engraved in the very best 
style. The preliminary dissertations, which 
will occupy the whole of the first volume, are 
w^ known as most elaborate and admirable 
compositions. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



T7te EngH»h Army in France} being ihe per- 
sonal narrative of an Officer. 2 vols, post 
8vo. — London, Colburn and Bentley. 

Our readers ma^ remember a book, which we 
reviewed some tmie ago, we think in our Idth 
Number, called « Adventures in the Rifle 
Brigade," by captain Kincaid ; well, this is a 
book of the same class and aUibre. Those 
important categories of human action, the ii6t 
etjqumdo are mb same in both, and the style 
is as nearly as possible identicsL The prm- 
dpal difference seems to lie in this, that whereas 
the former author was a captain in the rifles, 
the present < officer* was the suiveon belonging 
to a regiment of horse. It woi2d be injustice, 
however, not to add, that besides an ^fpu^mg 
rifaccimento of light military anecdote and 
diroUeries, that serve to pass the time pleasantly 
enough, there is nnnglcd, here and there, some 
useful information respecting manners, sceuery 
and society in France, and occasional observa- 
tions that border upon serious reflection. 



The Qumrterfy Journal of Science, Literature 
and Art, New Series. — London, Colbum 
and Bentley. 

ANTIQUITIES* 

In the last number of this able JoumaU 
which is, we believe, published under the di- 
rection of Mr. Brande, at the Royal Institu- 
tution, we observe a very profound and curioua 
artkde, entitled « Fragments on Egyptian Li- 
terature." We have learned with great pleasure 
that it is from the pen of our countryman. Dr. 
Hincks, a quondam feUow of the University 
of Dublin, and now, we believe. Rector of 
Killileagh. It sets out with some curious and 
very learned remarks on the Egyptian word for 
God, and on the names of Osiris and Isis ; it 
then proceeds to trace the famify of Ramese* 
the GreaV and concludes with a Very important 
account of the Doctor's discovery of a Hiero- 
glyphical tablet in the British Museum, com- 
memorative of Julius CsBsar. We extract a 
portion of Uie latter part of the paper, which, 
both from its subject and its author, will, we- 
thii^ be very interesting to many of our 
readers: 

«« Pedigree of Bame$e» the Great,-^In th# 
present state of things, that person must be 
considered as very rash who diould give an 
opinion, founded on merelv probable grounds^ 
respecting any point in Egyptian history or 
chronology. It is hard to say how soon some 
monument may be discovered in diat country 
which may decide the question one way or 
c4her, or which may, at least, furnirii addi- 
tional grounds on which an opinion may bis 
founded. In the present instance I do not 
mean to commit the fiiult that I have pointed 
out. Suspending my own opinion as to the 
parentage of the Egyptian hero, I would 
merely p<Hnt out the unwarrantable inferences 
that have been made by M. Champollion and 
othesB on the subiect ; I would refer to the 
authorities on which they propose io rely, and 
shew that these Very authorities would rather 
authorise an opposite condudoa. 

**M. Champdlion always speaks of Barneses 
the Great as the grandson of Rameses Meia- 
n^ran, and as the son of Amenophis, whe 
succeeded that prince f and whe» it has beei^ 
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thought, was the Pharaoh who was drowned 
in the Red Sea. This he does on the autho- 
rity of Manetho, as quoted by Josephus, which, 
ho says, is confirmed by the genealogical table 
in the palace at Abydos. « Manetho,** says M. 
4^-hanipollion {PrScis, p.. 275), « giving an ac- 
count of the second invasion of the Shepherds 
into Egypt, in the reign of Amenophis III., 
father of Sethos, says, in effect, that <the 
king, troubled at the news of the arrival of 
these strangers, set out in order to fight with 
them, after having intrusted his son Sethos, 
who was then five years old, and who was 
also called Rameses, from Rampses his father, 
to a sure friend.' Further on, Manetho 
lates that * Amenophis the third, not having 
been able to resist the Shepherds, retired with 
his son into Ethiopia, where he remained many 
years ; but at length, having gathered together 
an Ethiopian army, he re-entered Egypt, along 
with his son Rampses, who himself commanded 
at that time a body of troops.*** 

** M. Champollion has here given, accu- 
rately enough, the words of Josephus fConL 
Apion., i. 26, 27) ; but he has completely mis- 
applied them. Had he attended to the con- 
text, he would have seen that the Amenophis 
and Rampses, who are spoken of in this pas- 
sage, are not, as he imagines, the last king of 
the xviiith dynasty and the first of the xixth, 
but the third and fourth kings of the xixth. — 
Josephus expressly says that this Amenophis 
reigned 518 years after the first expulsion of 
the Shepherds, that is, after the commence- 
ment of^the xviiith dynasty; and he proves 
this from the words of Manetho. The princes 
of the xviiith dynasty reigned in all three hun- 
dred and ninety- three years. Then came the two 
brothers Sethos and Hermeus, who commanded 
the xixth djmasty, and whom he identifies with 
the Egyptus and Danaus of the Greeks. 
Sethos, says Manetho, cast the other out of 
Egypt, and reigned fifty-nine years, as did his 
son Rhampses after him sixty-six years.-— 
Amenophis is mentioned by Manetho as the 
next king ; and the commencement of his reign 
is subsequent to the expulsion of the Shepherds 
by Tethmosis. — (See Josephus, Cont, Apion,, 
i. 26.) 

** Now, whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained respecting the correctness of Manetho*s 
statements, in the whole or in part, it is plain, 
from what has been said, that he does not 
state that Rameses, or Sethos, the founder of 
the xixth dynasty, was the son of Amenophis ; 
and in the absence of such a statement, his 
mention of the dynasty being changed, would 
seem to imply, that he was not so related to 
his predecessor. 

" I turn now to the table of Abydos, which 
has been supposed to confirm this pedigree of 
Rameses, but which appears to me to furnish 
a strong presumptive argument against it. 

« It is well known t^t, in the lowest hori- 
zontal line of this table, the pranomen and 
name of Rameses the Great are arranged in 
alternate ovals ; each occurring, when the table 
was complete, ten times. Over these are two 
other lines, which seem to have originally con- 
tained thirty-nine different prsenomens, and 
a single name, following the last prsenomen, 
which is procif^ly the same as that ia the low- 
est line. The sovereign, who bore this last 
name and praenomen, is admitted on all hands 
not to have been the father of Rameses the 
Great, but his ancestor in a remote .degree. 
Why. then, it may be asked, are the interme- 



diate names omitted ? It is difficult to give neither the shape nor the reversed position of 
a satisfactory answer to this question, if we the feather that represents S ; the third is an 
suppose, that the kings who reigned durine L or R ; the fourth an I ; and the fifth and 
this interval were interposed in genealogical last an S. The last two characters, at the end 
succession between the two Rameses mentioned of foreign proper names, universallv represent 
in the table. But the difficulty would be re- ! I US or iEUS, never a simple llS. The- 
moved, by supposing that Rameses the .Great characters, therefore, whatever may be the 
was of a different family from his immediate value of the second of them, cannot possibly 
predecessors, but equally descended from the | represent either of the names suggested in the 
former Rameses (Rameses II. of Champollion- 1 paper ; nor b there any which was borne by a 
Pigeac). I would not venture to advance this ; Caesar, (and the name which accompanies this 
supposition, as proved by this genealogical . ig, unquestionably, « C/sesar,*) which can cor- 
table. I merely say, that the table should not respond with the characters already specified, 
be appealed to as confirming a different theory, ^except AELIUS and lULIUS. The ttecond 



when it is at least equaUy recondleable with 
that which I have mentioned. 

«<I cannot, however, help remarking, that 
the anxiety of the great Rameses to prove his 
descent from the royal stock, is, in my mind, 
a strong presumptive argument against his be- 
ing the son of his predecessor, and of course 
universally admitted to belone to it. Not only 
did he cause this genealogical table to be con- 
structed in his palace, but among the titles in 
his first oval he selected * of the race of the 
Sun,* in addition to the matter-of-course < Son 
of the Sun,* between his ovals. It is remark- 
able, that in this particular he was afterwards 
imitated by Shishonk, who, it can scarcely be 
questioned, became the founder of a dynasty 
by usurpation or conquest.* 

<* Hierogh/pkical Tablet, commemorative of 
JvUue Caaar, In M. Champollion*s letter to 
M. Dacier, and Mr. Salt's Essay, there is a 
tolerably complete series of the names of the 
Roman emperors from Augustus to Commo- 
dus. £ome inaccuracies occur, indeed, in both 
of these publications, especially in Mr. Salt's ; 
but, in genera], the readings published are cor- 
rect. M. Champollion, in his Egyptian tour, 
has continued the series, having read the names 
of Severus and Geta ; and it is probable, that 
some of the names « Antoninus,' which occur 
on the temples, may be intended for the em- 
peror whom we call Caracalla. 

« The series of hieroglyphical legends of 
Roman Emperors is thus extended from Au- 
gustus, or the Christian era, to the beginning 
of the third century. I am not aware, how- 
ever, that a Roman name, prior to that of 
Augustus, has been, as yet, read in hierogly- 
phical characters by any one but myself; and 
yet it is a fact, that there is a tablet in the 
British Museum, bearing the name of the first 
and greatest of the Oe»ars. The gentlemen 
who have published the valuable paper on 
Egyptian Monuments in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, have, indeed, 
explained this name, which occurs in their 
thirty-fourth figure, as Verus, or Severus; 
they think, but are not positive, that the let- 
ters compose the word BEERES. The first, 
however, a feather, b A, E, or I; it has 

* Th« fart of Shishonk being the founder of a new 
dynai«ty, for which we have the express testimony of 
Manetho, ex plains an ap/Mxrvn/ inronriatencr in the sa. 
cred writinji, as has been already remarked in. the, 
CiiRixTiAN ExAMiNKR for January, 1820. Solomon mar- 
ried the daughter of Pharaoh : yet Solomon's enemy, 
Jeroboam, fled for refuge from him to the court of Shi. 
shak, king of Egypt, by whom he was favourably re- 
ceived. This Shlshak, it is observed, was of a new fa- 
mily, unconnected with Solomon, and who bad pro- 
bably dethroned his brother-in-law. There may be 
some weight ako in the remark which is there made, 
that the reason why the Jewish historians do not call 
this prince * Pharaoh,' as they do the other kings of 
Egypt, was, that the considered him an itgurper, and 
ronseqaentiy to have no right to that title, which, 
without regarding its interpretation In tha Egyptiaa 
language, was ondcmtood by fdM^igusrs to denote *the^ 
ffgttimate sovereign of Egypt 



character ia a leg. In the name * Berenice,' 
it represents a B, as well as in some other de-. 
cisive instances ; it is, therefore, unlikely, that 
it should come to represent an E, or rather to 
be superfluous, as would be the case if the 
former word were intended ; but B, V, and V 
are similar letters, and easily interchanged; 
and, in point of fact, are actually intercluznged 
in phonetic hieroglyphics. There can, there- 
fore, be no objection to the name being read 
lULIUS; nor is there any other name to 
which it can correspond.*' 

Apropos of Egyptian antiquities, we may 
subjoin, that the Astrolabe having completed a 
voywe round the world, has recently arrived 
at Havre, laden with the spoils collected by M. 
ChampoUion, and that the Members of the Tus- 
can Scientific expedition to Egypt, have recently 
returned with no fewer than thhteen hundred 
dnrnnngs of the most interesting basso-relievos, 
which they met with on the exterior, and in 
the interior of Egyptian monuments. 



Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geogra- 
phical Science, No. VIII.— Lizars, Edin- 
burgh. 

This is a very spirited and well conducted 
record of all the most interesting facts and dis- 
coveries in general Science, Geography, and 
Natural-history. The present number con- 
tains original papers on the native forests of 
Aberdeenshire, and on the Outer- Hebrides ; 
descriptions of a new Xorricelhan air-pump, 
and a newly discovered species . of flounder, 
each with a plate, and a number of able Sci- 
entific Reviews. The plates in this work are 
numerous and always excellent, as is indeed 
the whole Magazine. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, May 10th, 1898L 
The weather has suddenly changed here from, 
the most delightful sununer to a cold spring ; but 
v^^tation has not been checked, and the pro- 
duce of the earth is everywhere in abon^ncew 
All the luxuries of spring are so cheim, even 
in this crowded city, as to astonish the Bnglirii 
residents ; and there is a reasonable prospect of 
an abundant crop of firuit» for the table. The 
papers of the wine districts state, that the vines 
sunered so much during the winter, that the • 
quantity will be small This, at present* how- 
ever, must be mere cogajectnre ; but should it 
prove true, the wine drinker will find no incon- 
venience — for the stock of wine on hand is con- 
siderable. 

There have been no publications of note here 
during the last fortnight ; and, in the way of 
amusement, there has been very Utile of inle- 
rest. The theatres have been badly attended* 
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The foUowing were the receipts during the last 
menth: 



Theatre de Madame ^ 


ft. 
- 67,156 


c. 

85 


Opera Comique ^ 


^ 46,033 


65 


NoQveautee ^ 


- 45,762 


45 


Opem _ 


^ 44,100 


.^ 


Od^n „ 


^ 40,526 


80 


Th^tre Fnuipais ^ 


^ 39,578 


5 


Ambigu «.^ ^ 


-. 85,084 


55 


Vaudeville, 


^ 35,715 


75 


Vari^t^ „ 


^ 284201 


55 


Gaiet^ _ 


^ 27,846 


35 


ItaUen ^ 


^ 26,799 


45 



A good deal of gowip haa been created lately 
by an aonouncement that the celebrated Bronze 
Elephant, which was originally intended to 
hare been placed on the site of the Bastille, is 
now to be erected on a pedestal of French 
stone, in an open space of the Champs Elys^es; 
the city of Paris having ^rranted the ground to 
the architect, M. Alavoine, for 80 years, on 
condition of the elephant becoming, at the ex- 
piration of that time, the property of the city. 
h is intended to fit up the inside of the elephant 
as a Mokm^ and to erect staircases in the legs, 
far visitors to ascend to the castle on the top, 
which will be at the height of about 100 feet 
from the ground. In order to repay the archi- 
tect for his enormous outlay in the construction 
of this stupenduous statue, the visitors will be 
charged one franc each, on entrance. There 
can be no doubt of the success of the scheme. 

It was stated some time ago that the Sultan 
had sat for his portrait to an English artist ; 
and that the Mufti, alarmed at the innovation, 
had made remonstrffiices on that subject to the 
SuHan, who had laughed at him for his folly. 
It ^ipears, however, that the artist has been 
eompeUed to leave Constantinople, to avoid 
sassinntion by the agents of this fanatic Mus- 
sulman. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sci- 
encee, a paper was read on <* the means of 
navigation in the air. 

Ever since the origin of aerostation, it has 
been a matter of anxiety to render air carriages 
a means of communication. Ingenious experi- 
ments, hazardous and frequently ratal, and others 
only ridiculous, have been often essayed, and al- 
ways without success. The application of 
steam, which has been made for the last twenty 
years the most univencd means of water con- 
Te3rance, added to the invincible difficulties 
which aerial navigation presented, had put a 
stop to all experiments. 

M. Dupuis Delcourt, the author of the paper 
presented to the Academy, however, has put 



describes the shape of his machine, and the pieces 
of which it is composed. It is a lengthened 
balloon, cylindrical, with a mast like a ship, 
ending in front by a cone, near which are 
arranged the means of guiding, which consist 
of wheels with wings acting in a horizontal 
direction. At the end of the machine is a 
hehn, and a prow is at the lower extremity. It 
is uaelesB to examine the utility of these various 
parts, that can only be demonstrated by calcu- 
kition, and the inventor has not used any to 
determine the effect: he does not even say 
positively what force he proposes to apply to 
the machine. Human powers are quite in- 
adequate, he has thought of steam ; but then 
the eiwinea must be immense. There would 
be an wcrease of surfaces in a greater propor- 
tion than the increase, of power, and conse- 



quently there would be an increase of resistance 
by the air, and therefore there must be an 
increase of capacity. 

An immense difficulty which the inventor 
does not appear to have considered, is the great 
variation of the force requisite to direct an air 
machine, a person may be able to guide such a 
vessel in calm weather, another, by more com- 
plicated machinery, may be able to make way 
against a light breeze, but in opposing a riolent 
wind for an immense distance, is the problem. A 
traveller embarking in an air machine at Paris 
to go to America, may stick fast on the summit 
of Hy mall is, or be \%Tecked in the midst of the 
polar ice. 

However the efforts of M. Dupuis Delcourt 
deserve consideration, and although he has not 
solved the problem, they may be the first steps 
to great results. At another sitting of the 
Academy a letter was read from M. Gambart, 
of Marseilles, mentioning that he had <}isco- 
vered a comet in the head of the Little Horse. 
The tail is already half a degree in length. It 
was mentioned, however, in the course of the 
sitting, that this new comet had been preriously 
seen with the naked eye from the observatory 
at Paris. At the same sitting, M. Cassini, 
sen. made a favourable report relative to a col- 
lection of curious plants which had been made 
on Mount SinaL In the course of the sitting 
an interesting memoir, by M. Milne Edwards, 
was read, relative to the organization of the 
mouths of animals which live by suction ; some 
interesting discoveries are stated to have been 
made lately, in a cave near Palermo : — a very 
laige heap of bones was found at the extremity 
o^ the cave, amongst which were recognised 
three of the elephant, the hippopotamus, the 
mammoth, and other animals, the races of 
xvhich are now extinct. 

It appears, from a statistical account lately 
published in the Netherlands, that the number 
of persons in prison in that country, on the 
Slst of December, 1829, viras 6499l— of whom 
5426 were males, and 1173 women — being 
one to every 932 inhabitants. 



Rome, April 17, 1830. 
Some very interesting discoveries have been 
recently made in several parts of ancient 
Etruria. Eight or ten tumuli have been 
opened to the west of Tarquinia. Tlie paint- 
ings of the interior of the sepulchral chambers, 
are very good, and are in a high state of pre- 
servation ; but the painting of the exterior is 
very inferior to that of the interior. Several 
vases of large dimensions, and in the first style, 
covered with fabulous animals, were found in 



forth a hypothesis, which appears plausible. He these tombs. Near C/ometo were discovered 



several stone coffins, surmounted with couch- 
ant statues, and which appear to belong to the 
period of the lower empire. 

The following particulars, relative to the re- 
ligious ceremonies which took place here during 
passion-week, are curious, and will, I trust, 
prove interesting to you, my dear President, 
and to your beloved public The ceremonies 
begin on the Wednesday, and such b the curi- 
osity they excite, that the streets are usually 
crowded with spectators of all nations. On 
that day the Miserere was chanted at the Six- 
tine chapel, and it was executed in such good 
style as to give delight to the immense crowds 
which were assembled. On the next day, the 
cardinals, with all their suite, and accompanied 
by the clergy, went in procession, following the 
body of our SaviQur, which was deposited in 



the chapel. From the great age of the holy 
father, and his state of suffering, he was not 
able to go through the ceremony of washing 
the feet of the twelve apostles, and he was, 
therefore, represented by a cardinal The 
apostles were represented by twelve men of 
, different nations, clothed in white, and they 
were served at table by a cardinal. The spec- 
tacle of the blessing by the pope, was a most 
splendid one ; all the troops were under arms, 
and the crowd was immense. At twelve 
o*clock, his holiness appeared at the tribune of 
St Peter, clothed in white, with the tiara on 
his head, and surrounded with the officers of 
his household, bearing, according to custom, 
immense fans. The spectacle, altogether, 
should be seen to be imagined, as this Easter 
ceremony of the pope's blessing is certainly a 
most splendid one. In the evening the Afisetere 
was again chanted in the chapeL On the 
Friday, the ceremony of the adoration of the 
cross took place, when a whole people may 
have an opportunity of seeing the princes of 
the church, clothed in purple, prostrate them- 
selves to the earth. On that day the hundred 
lamps, which bum throughout the whole year 
round the tomb of St Peter, are extinguished, 
and in the evening the church is fill^ with 
tmintings, and, by means of tastefuUy-managed 
tight and shade, a beautiful effect is produced. 
On Saturday, the baptism of those converted 
to the Catholic religion, took place at Saint 
Jean de Lateran, they were four in number, 
^three Jews and a Turk from Sm3rma. Most 
of the Spectators were Englishmen, who do 
not behave in the most decorous manner, and 
indeed they seemed inclined to turn the cere- 
mony into ridicule. On, Easter-day the iro- 
posing ceremonies were resumed, and at ten 
o'clod^ the mass, at which the Cardinals were 
present, commenced. To a spectator, placed 
upon a height, the most magnificent spectacle 
presents itself, for the whole of Rome with its * 
ruins, seems before him ; and around the eternal 
city the Sabine mountains form an arid and 
picturesque circle. The Pope made his ap- 
pearance, borne in an arm chair covered with 
scarlet velvet, and surrounded with a numerous- 
and brilliant assetobly of ecclesiastics, and 
officers of his household. The procession 
slowly mounted the stair-case, and I had an 
opportunity of contemplating the features of 
the Venerable Pope Pius. He appeared to be 
very unwell, but his countenance betokemsd the 
utmost amiability and benignity. All these pom- 
pous ceremonies were succeeded by a brilliant ex- 
hibition of fire-works, from the cupola of St ' 
Peter's, and thousands of lamps were simulta- 
neously lighted. By the bye, I may mention 
in conclusion, that the person who lights the 
lamps upon the cross, always confesses himself 
before he executes that dangerous office, for if 
the cord which supports it should break, he 
would inevitably be dashed to pieces. 

London, May IS, 1690. 
The only thing now talked of in Uie literary 
world is Paul Clifford, by Blr. Bulwer, the 
author of PelhauL Very few persons have 
read this work, for the demand for it is so 
great that the publishers have kept it back, 
until they can get a sufficient number together 
for general delivery. My copy has been so 
short a time before me, that I have only had 
an opportunity of dipping intp it Perhaps 
you have been xnon fortunate. The story has 
been partially told in the puff preliminary of * 
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Mesm. CoHmm And Bentley. Th« hero, 
GeDtlemao Greorge, is represented as the keeper 
of a flash house. Paul Clifford is the captain 
of a gang of swindlers, among whom are 
Natty Ned, in whom we recoeuise a nobleman 
holding high office, and who is remarkable for 
his personal dandyism, and Fighting Attie, who 
IB meant, I imagine, to represent a still higher 
personage. It is altofi^ether a very clever book, 
and will, I have no doubt, command a larger 
sale than even Pelham, although the subject is 
less calculated for general novel readers.* The 
sum paid for the copyright has l>een stated to 
roe as very large, but the publishers will cer- 
tainly reap considerable profit. 

I have already taken occasion to notice the 
squabbles in the Club of the Literary Union ; 
these, I am glad to say, are growing slighter 
and slighter every day, and a reasonable pros- 
pect is now entertained that the Club will go 
on prosperously and respectably. Dissension, 
however, has broken out among their splendid 
neighbours at the Athenseum. The members 
of that dub formerly occupied the house now 
used by the Literary Union, but becominff too 
aristocratic for a building, the rent of which is 
only four or five hundred a-year, they erected, 
at a cost of about forty thousand pounds, a 
magnificent house in the immediate neighbour- 
ho^, in which, allowing five per cent, for 
their capital, and adding the ground rent, and 
some ouier items, they will stand at a rental of 
upwards of three thousand guineas a-year, 
to say nothing of the enormous expenditure 
nt^aired for servants, and contingencies. Many 
of the members who disapproved in the first 
instance of the removal, have now formed a 
party to oppose the committee generally ; and 
a very stormy meeting is expected, I believe, 
this evening, to discuss the general merits of 
the management. 

Notwi^tttanding the almost unprecedented 
fhdlness in the trade for periodicals, four or 
five new weekly papers of different kinds have 
come out lately, among them are two French 
papers, Ze Represemtant de» Peuplm and Z'/i»- 
lUpemiani; the first is a sort of political pamph- 
let, of two sheets and a quarter, published at 
one shilling and four pence ; it is ultra-liberal 
even to violence, but it di^lays a great deal 
of talent, and notwithstanding the high price, 
is already a profitable concern. The editor b 
M. Le Diere, a French gentleman, who was 
for many years the intimate friend and compa- 
niao of the celebrated General Dumourier.— - 
The secand is a regular stamped French news- 
paper, at one shilling ; also liberal in its poli- 
tics, and which, from some strange mistoke, 
has been attributed to the Polignac party. 
A slight perusal, however, of the first number, 
will clearly show the error of this assertion, 
it is well written, and both the papers to which 
I have alluded, are proofs of the facility with 
which foreigners may express their opinions 
in this country. 

I mentioned to you* some time ago, that pa^ 
teota Ind bben takMi out in Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the application of a new stemr 
power to carriages and ships ; the possessor of 
these patents hlM^eclared, that by means of a 
boiler of vwrysanll siie^ ha will be able to pro- 
d«ee a greater effset tiian can be obtaini^d by 
tlw l8i]^t4MAlera noiT in use, as he hat tin 
maanff of ocndidsiag his vmpomr into fluids and 

* We b«f of <mr readers to turn beck to pnspr 907, 
sqd resd once more tke last sentence of oar review of 



reprodudBg it in the gaseous form, renewing 
the operation, as it were, ad i^ftnitkm. No 
practical use, however, seems yet to have been 
made of this new principle, and the probability 
is, that nothing useful will proceed fnm it, as 
no material can be discovered of suflki^nt 
strength, to resist the explosive power of the 
vapour. 

The French papers which arrived this 
morning, inform us that a new telegraph, 
equally as effective in the night as in .the day, 
is to be used in the expedition to Algiers, to 
hold correspondence between the head quarters 
and the distant outposts, as well as the fleet. 
We are assured that the lights to be employed 
as night signals, are so constructed, that they 
may be distinguished clearly five or six leagues 
at sea. This, if true, is really important infor- 
mation, for I believe that no night telegraph 
hitherto invented, was ever found to succeed at 
a distance of more than two leagues. 

There is verv little of interest now stirring 
in the theatrical world; Mr. Charles WrighC 
and Mr. Bunn, are still competitors for Drury- 
lane theatre, but the report is, that if it is 
not let to Mr. Wright, the committee will 
keep it in their own hands, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Walkck. Mr. Wrijght, however, 
declares, that he is certain of obtaining it, as he 
is willing to add even to the large sum which 
he had already offered for it; the pre- 
vailing opinion is, that it will be a rumous 
concern, unless the star system can be got rid 
of, and the public will support a respectable 
regular company. The English Opera per- 
formers will commence their season in July, 
at the Adelphi Theatre, and it is h(^ied tiiat 
the English Opera House will be re-built by 
next year, as. all the money is now ready for 
the commencement of operatives. The only 
difficulty is, as to the new street 

It is expected that a magnificent opening 
will be made before the end of the summer, 
from Cariton Gardens into the Park, as the 
commissioners of woods and forests and their 
excellent and indefatigable chief, are anxious 
for the improvement. 

lai>y's letteiu 

London, Hay ft, 183a 
Well, good Mr. President, I cannot think 
you the most polite of men, inasmuch as you 
headed my last communication, < Lady*s Let- 
ter.* What did you mean by so descnbing it? 
Did you suppose that any one could mistcJ^e a 
lady*s letter, for a gentleman's?* Mais n'im- 

• It to really too bad thus to be called *a naiwfaty 
man' for doing oar very prettiest bit of befaarloar| 
which we intended as a marV of our most distingiii^ea 
ooiKideration. We readily concede to our lUr camB. 

Sondent, that no one icko read her lirely letter oonld 
ave mistaken it for the production of one of ^e her. 



mits of creation ; bat how many night hare passed it 
by, as *'so deooed stupid that they never read a word 
or it," bad they supposed it an ordinary piece of ' ori. 

.7 . fK . _ », the «r dUUmgui of 

Doe tiie admiring ffase 
to say nothiiy of the 
1 looking at the date of 



ginal eonrespondence;* whereas, the otr distimgvi ot 
<^Lady*s Letter,' fascinated at once tiie ' ' ' 
of the seven millions at least, t 
more phlmiatic Eng^i^ers. On 
oar SBiaMe friend's letter, we have, however, to 
crave the clemency both of our readers and writers, 
and entreat of * pretty puss' to fold her claws within 
their velvet sheath, while we disckwe the astound, 
ing fact, that our respected friend in London, in hto 
eagei- zeal to secure the latest information for us, was 
a mljiute behind the poet last week, whereby the 
pscquet containing our foreign and British correspon. 
dence arrived just when our paper had gone to press, 
with the me1an<%oly fact, * too latk'— 

StSmped Wee a bnndag brand upon its brow, 
in the red letters of the tiest.^>flloa We had to supply 
this Mahu wMe d^fUndut on the spar of the mooMui^ 
as best we nilght} but our readers will perceive thM 
w« mre aobt sasuttfty rkh In that departmeat this ti9»s. 



porte. Being a particular faTourite with some 
of the mighty in art, I was so fortunate as to 
obtain admission to the private view of the 
pictures at Somerset house: at some of the 
exhibitions that I could name, the private views 
are always the most pwbUe: such, however, is 
not tiie case at our grand national pictorial dis- 
play; each academician has only the privilege 
of bestowing two tickets, which, of course, are 
presented to his best patrons, and he is allowed 
to take one person in when he enters : conse- 
quently, the visitors are limited in number, and 
genenuly persons of tiie highest rank. It is 
delightful to witness the union of art and aris- 
tocracy, and the deep interest that is felt by 
the groups, who seek amid the goigeous assem- 
bly Siie productions of thor favourite artists, 
llie duchess of St. Alban's, and her tiny d^ce, 
(whomacountry friend of mine imagined in her 
simplidtywaa her son,) were amongst the com. 
pany. The duke and duchess of fiedford, the 
marqpiis of Stafford, lady 6. Agar Ellis, and 
her excellent husband. Mathews, lookii^ hap- 
py and exultant, an admirable titkHpage to his 
comic annuaL By the way, I was gratified iyy 
ob serv i ng the im^anse he heartily be st o w e d 
upon one of BotMdl's pictures; for he is an 
excdlaat jndge^ and the poas e ss ui of a wdl- 
fiUed gallery of tha hast theatrical portraits ex- 
tant. As I have mentioned our artists* nazn% 
I may as well tell you, that it is umversally 
acknowledged that *<the Irish Lawrence** has 
stMtained his reputation: from the numerons 
orders he has had, he could not prepare any 
picture particularly, for the exhibition, for he 
literally had not time: had he as some of his 
friends wished — not exhibiM, the membcfs of 
the Royal Academy — ^the titled ^ftM^^^ainterB'* 
would have up-U(%ed the voice and finger of 
scorn, and said that Rothwell feared them ; so 
it is best as it is: true, his pictures are on^ 
portraits, but th^ are living, breathing ones — 
gracefnl and strncinj^ likenesses. 1^ great 
room is rich in Wilkies ■ and the two pictures 
of our gracious sovereign are, under present 
circumstances, full of painful interest The 
king's visit to Holyrood house, is a glorious 
picture. In the front, his majesty is repre- 
sented accompanied by two pages, while a trum- 
peter in the rere announces, that the king is 
about to enter the palace of Scotland. In 
front of his majesty, the duke of HamQton, 
first peer of Scotland, in the plaid of the efiria 
of Arran, is presenting the keys of the palace, 
of which he is hereditary keeper. On thn 
right of the king, is the duke of Montroae» . 
Icrd chamberiain, pobtmg towards the en- 
trance, where is stationed the duke of Ai^gyie, 
in his family tartan, as hereditary keeper of 
the housdiold: behind him is the crown of 
Robert Bruce, supported by Sir Alexander 
Keith: near him is carried the mace <^ the 
Exchequer, anciently the chanorilor'a mace^ 
when Scotland was a separate kingdom; hut 
I had almost said chieif in intmrest is Sir 
Walter himsdf, in the character of bard, or 
historian of Scotland. These are aooompanied 
by a varied multitude^ pressing forward to be- 
hold thebr sovereini. The picture is an ejdii- 
bition in its^. I private^ teU you, that I 
like not the portrait of Ins majesty, by tha 
same artist: it is too like the moulded fignrea 
you see in the snuff-shops. Wilkie is a thin 
spara man; timid in his address, and letbing ^ 
in his manners; his eye is smaU and grey^ ' 
restlosB and at times, though not often, hril- 
lumt; he receives cAmplimenta with embar- / 
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ntamenty and is ever at a low what to say in 
retom : you would note him at once as an 
awkward man of genius. 

Howard has several pictures, all imaginatire 
and beautifnly dassio and correct — the most 
exquisite to my taste is his Shakspeare : it is 
all poetry. Can I say more than that the 
execution is w<Mrthy of the subject ? Pickers- 
gill has scfme well painted and highly finished 
portraits ; but nothing so pensively beautiful 
as his <* Greek Girl** of last season. Mulready, 
another ** talaiied^ artist, (as we of the western 
isle call it) is worthy of being an Lriahman ; 
one whose pathos is never mawkish, whose 
humour b never vulgar, and whose power is 
never tjrrannical ; the Walter Stott of painting. 
He exhibits many pictures this year, — all ad- 
mirable in their Way. I must not foivet In- 
shipps charming ** Isaak Walton,** nor O'Con- 
nor's spirited * Glen of the Rocks,* nor young 
I M<Cli8e*s beautiful waterMX>lour portraits of 
I Campbell, Miss London, and others, which 
I unite delicacy and strepgth ; — these three lat- 
ter are, I am proud to say. Irishmen also ; nor 
the mclaudioly Boxall'9 touching persoi^ca- 
tkm of Seattle's tender Unefr-^ 

** Ah, who can CfU how mfuiT m soul •nblime. 
Has ff It the iofl nnife of maJifnant star. 
And wafted witii fortime an eternal war ?** 

Provoking creature that he is ! — Would you 
believe it, I looked at that picture until -my 
eyes got so uncomfortable and odd, that Mr. 
KUr, the kind^t of all the R. A.'s, asked 
** what had so moved me.** 

City is, as-usual, magnificent ; only I wish, 
bp would drape 1^ figures a little more. Da- 
niel, the Hafiz of painting, tran^iorts you 
fairly to the eastern clime, and leaves you to 
metfitate on Us wonders. I have always heard 
that he is a most fikithfiil painter. I ap tired 
of Tuez de Castro; but Briggs' delineation 
of her parting from her children is most inte- 
resting. 

TuaTier*s productions are varied and extra- 
ordinary. ** Palestrina, a composition,** is one 
of those things that can never be forgotten.. 
I can ffive you no idea of its glowii^ and gor- 
geous beauty. 

Then is a thing of his called ** Jessica,' 
evidently painted to shew the power of crome 
yeHow. What an ugly litUe mortal he is! 
wisened and odd, not even so good looking as 
Etty, who would be the ugliest man in Lion- 
don, but for one simple cause, his good-nature, 
pure unaffected good-nature, that renders him 
the darling of adl the students of the Royal 
Academy, and irradiates his countenance, un- 
til you wonder you ever thought him less than 
boautifuL There b the supericnrity of mind 
over matter — the contest between clay and 
spirit — he is beloved by every body. 

Wood's « Orphans** is a sweet picture ; it 
is intended as one of the embellishments for 
the forthcoming Amulet. Stanfield*s ''Mount 
8^ Michall** if a most extraordinary produc- 
tion : the very spirit of storm hovers o'er it, 
and you almost feel it necessnry to shield your- 
self finom the dashing spray. 

•« The Artbt*s Motlusr, when in the eighty- 
first year of her Bge,** by J. Ward, R. A. is 
one of those touching portraitures, that treat 
of aged beauty ; it is exquisite, and so. plea- 
--- -just what yonth can love and venerate. 
B Fan of Ifhaeton,** by the same genUe- 
is very like a shower of cra^ s^nd lob- 
siers; however his other pictures atone for 
n»ch an inyasion on. good taste. Collins ! ay 



that man is indeed a painter. A particular 
firiend of mine calls him the Worduworth of 
art I looked upon his *« Muscle Gratherers,** 
until I felt the breezes of ocean fan mv cheek, 
and fiemciedlady Londonderry's voice, which was 
eloquently discoursing on the merits of some 
favoured work, the rippling of the gentle waves. 
No one to see Collins would set him down for 
a genius, he is simply a gentleman, mild and 
pleasing, without foppery, affectation, or even 
peculiarity of any kind. 

Newton is fortunate in his choice of subjects 
this year. « Shylock giving Jessica his keys,** 
is a charming picture. The fingers of the 
justly dbtrustful Jew linger on the bunch, and 
there ]s a conscious expression of anxiety and 
plot on the countenance of the maiden, which 
IS particularly happy. «< Abbot Boniface" gaz- 
ing indolently on the fire, partly engaged in 
meditating on hb past and present fortunes, 
and partly occupied by endeavouring to trace 
towers and steeples in the red embers, b a deep 
and powerful delineation — well worthy of the \ 
most graceful and polished pencil of the age. 
By the way, Charles Kemble dressed the Shy- 
lock, (through which he ranted,) according to ' 
Neii'ton's idea, and so looked, if he did not 
act, it well. ^ 

How eould 1 so long have forgotten some 
beautiful portrait^ by our late president. I 
could not lopk at them without tears ; they , 
came from my heart, believe me — and with them 
the ramembrance of hb urbanity, and sweet- 
ness. The likeness of one, {*' Thomas Moore**) 
— our own green poet--delighted many. I 
must not, however, be uniust to Martin 
Archer Shec — ho exhibits onlv four portraits; 
but they are graceful and pleasing — such as 
none but a gentleman could paint. He b 
much approv^ of, I hear, by all the academi- 
cians, and decidedly beloved by the students. ' 

Do not saucily imagine that the gentlemen 
have it all their own way — and that we have 
no artists amongst us. Mrs. Carpenter ought 
to be an academician ; Mn. Pearson b a sweet, ' 
natural painter ; the Misses Dnimmond are 
a credit to their sex ; Miss Heaphy colours 
charmingly, and has given the world a portrait 
of Miss Spence. I cannot positively enu-j 
merate all the female exhibitors~4ill excel- , 
linff in their respective paths; and it bright 
it uiould be so^ for painting b not only a de- 
lightful, but a domestic amusement, and, 
therefore, particularly suited for women. 

I have said nothing hardly about landscapes, 
and absolutely nothing about miniatures and 
enameb ; there b the usual quantity of good, 
bad, and indifferent. I think the rooms were 
never so crowded ; and I understand that up- 
wards of four hundred pictures were rejected 
absolutely for want of room. The sculpture 
apartment b shocking — a demi-cellar sort of 
place, with two dingy windows ; it b a pitia- 
ble spot for such beautiful works of art 

Behnes' alto (I believe they call it ahoj 
relievo— of «* The Seven Ages," — b a most 
powerful composition. I could write you a dozen 
pages upon it, and yet you could not compre- 
hend half its grouping or character. Chantry, 
Baily, Westmacott, and others, are, as usual, 
beautiful ; 'but will you foi^ve me, for feeling 
so pained at sculpture, as not to be able to con- 
template its perfection — ^it teUs me of death ! 

And noTf , a kind adieu to you, good Sir. I 
would rather sit down and write you a lettc^ir, 
than any one I know of— nay nay, do not, I 
entreat, look so conceited, nor tue that as a 



compliment to yourself— -it b simply because I. 
love to correspond with my native land. 

PU88 IN THE CORNSB. 



LA PAUVRE LIZZETTE. 

(For the IHMin Literary Gtueette.) 
**,Qvd est done la pauvre Lizzette,** was the 
question I put to the storm-drenched tfodter, 
as we sat diying our garments, and wanning 
our frozen lunbs at the fire of the fiiendly 
ch41et, and it arose firom the following circum- 
stance: 

Through the day I had been a lonely wan« 
derer among the majestic and gloomy scenery 
of the Alps. Evening was drawing on, when 
I descended towards Uie ravine which lay be- 
neath me, robed in the sea-like mist that was 
already spreading, in gloomy columns, along 
the mountain side, and united with the distant 
and rumbling sound which was heard, at in« 
tervals, conveying intelligence of an impending 
storm. The ch&let was not far dbtant ; and 1 
was urging my steps towards it, with what speed 
an Alp-tired traveller could use, when, borne 
on the wailing breeze that swept by me, my 
ear caught a strange, strange sound. It was 
almost unearth-like in its tone, and yet it re- 
sembled, too, the human voice, so mournful it 
was, yet so calm, so sweei — yet so laden with 
grief; a superstitious mind miffht fancy it the 
plaint of a spirit that loved to linger round so- 
litudes whose dreary desolatenees might suit its 
own misery. As I descended lower, the sound 
became more and more dbtinct — and I found 
it consbted of one word repeated in the same 
plaintive tone, and lengthened out till the last 
syllable rose, something like a note of melan- 
choly music, on the air. ^ JuiUio — Juillio,** I 
heard two or three times pronounced, in this 
mournful voice, before I saw, rounding the ac- 
clivity beneath me, the form of the hapless 
mourner — for such I felt mqst she be, from « 
whom such notes of sorrow came. Age had 
not drawn its care-marking hand across her 
brow ; — it was smooth, serene, unrufiied--4»ut 
sorrow had stamped thereon its inefiiEiceable in^ 
pression — ^had spread its character at once, and 
for ever, over the whole of that fur counte- 
nance, and then retired deep, deep, into the 
secret heart, and drying up every source of 
young excitement — every passion — hope, joy, 
fear, forbade these again to agitate or kindle the 
face of one which it had marked for its own. 
She wore the every^iay dress of the Swiss pea* 
sant ; the red handkerchief, from under wnich 
her long brown hair htng down below her back, 
strongly contrasted with the extreme paleness 
of her face and forehead ; the red vest, bright 
petticoat, and coloured stockings, also assbted 
in forming a dress greatly at variance with the 
countenance of the wearer. On her ann she 
carried a child, whose dejected little face ap- 

Ced to have caught the reflection of its hap- 
mother*s, if such she was : it did not look 
around with the inquiaitiveneBS, the intelligence, 
and animation, of engi^gin^ wondering inhmcy ; 
it sat silent, motionless, ^e, and gentle-look^ 
ing; and, as I gazed on the still youthful and. 
luuidsome features of the mother, and saw that 
from them, too^ all the glow and hnrnthings d . 
an intellkent soul had passed away» I felt in- 
terested for the one, and moved to pity for th» 
other. 

She passed me without seeming to notice my 
presence, or replying to my uuestiOQ;. tan^ tm 
she moved alon^ tlieuaae of tie fjrowmug Aif^ 
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with its glaciers above her, I heard, at intervals, 
the same plaintive voice calling still, ** JuiUio — 
Juillio — " 

" Ah I c'est la pauvre Lizzette," said my 
host of the chaUet, in answer to my inquiry as 
to who or what she was, and then I demanded, 
in the words with which my story began, « Qui 
est done la pauxTe Lizzette?** In reply to 
which I received the information which I havd 
fashioned into the following historiette : 

To a poor and solitary vacherie, on the side 
of the awfiil Jungfrau, there came one summer 
tide a way-worn, care-marked man, who 
thence forwfml made it his abode. A few goattt 
formed the only flock he boasted, and this 
gloomy dwelling seemed rather selected from 
choice than as a fitting situation for an occu- 
pation to which, judging from his weather- 
beaten and sun-browned looks, the former 
habits of his life bore little resemblance. Men 
said, indeed, that lands far beyond the gloomy 
barrier of the Alps had been visited bv him ; 
lands of sun and regions of snow, but this was 
chiefly reported on surmise, for he was a dark 
and silent man, and the simple vacher as he 
passed him with his flock, shunned him still 
more than he saw himself shunned. Yet this 
strange man did not seem entirely cut off from 
the ties and sympathies of humanity : he had 
brought with him to that wild dreary abode, a 
sweet and playful child, who would sometimes 
Mrin him from himself with the endearing fas- 
cinations of artless, delightful, and all delighted 
infancy. When he carried her round the base 
of the majestic Jungfrau, or pointed her eye to 
the lofly glacier, people said his countenance 
lost the stem unsocial air, and he looked almost 
more soft and gentle than other men. But 
even to young Lizzette his manner was, in 
general, cold, stem, and forbidding, and as 
she advanced from mere childhood it apparently 
became more and more repelling. Yet her 
f ither was all the mountain maiden had to love, 
and setting apart the lively instincts of our 
nature, which lead our affections, spite of all 
barriers, to those to whom blood connects us, 
Lizzette would have loved this cold-hearted 
man, for the human heart must obey the strong 
necessity of loving something; she did not 
know but that all others were like him, for she 
knew no other; beyond the gloomy region 
around her she never was allowed to ramble, 
and intercourse even with the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring chalets she had none. Gen- 
tle, tender-hearted and affectionate, she loved 
even the goats that fed from her hand, and 
seemed to return her affection. 

One dreadful day a storm s\i'ept the moun- 
tain side, Lizzette. trembled in her hut, but 
trembled more for her father than herself, for 
he was exposed to its fiuy — she ventured out 
in search of him, but could not see him ; he 
had gone further from home than was his wont, 
he returned late at evening drenched with the 
rain and benumbed with cold ; Lizzette 
warmed him some whey, and chafed his frozen 
limbs, he blessed her with unwonted warmth 
of affection, kissed her cheek, and lay do nm to 
rest ; next morning his daughter had prepared 
his morning meal ; she waited for him, but he 
did not come ; she went to call him, but he did 
not answer to her voice ; she hastened to his 
bedside to- awake him, but he did not move at ' 
her touch — he was dead. Lizzette had never ; 
seen death before, she did not know it when 
it came before her; she strove to warm the 
inanimate fnanm ; she could not-succecd ; she 



sat down on the ground, and laid her cheek on 
the icy hand, and broke into a loud long cry of 
helpless anguish. Lizzette was opposite the 
door of the hut, which was open ; after some 
minutes she was sensible that the light admitted 
by the doorway into the apartment was dark- 
ened by a figure that occupied it ; she looked 
up, and saw a stranger whom her cry of dis- 
tress had attracted, his hand rested on the Alp- 
pole which was projected within the apartment, 
the Alp-horn too, and a large knife hung from 
the leathern girdle that circled his tvaist, from 
under his cap his brown hair hung clustering 
down ; but his bold, open and expressive coun- 
tenance was not untouched by a kindlv and 
sympathetic feeling. My story must be brief 
the stranger assisted in burying her father, and 
Lizzette felt what it is to lose all, all, the 
onlv solitary thing this earth, with its multiplied 
millions of living and breathing beings, con- 
tains for us to love, for us to cling to, for us 
to cherish and be clierished by. She was alone 
in the world — for a time. But the young stran- 
ger told her of the fair and peaceful valley of the 
Simroemthal, and of a cottage on the mountain 
side near to its borders, where she should know 
more happiness than had ever been hers in the 
lonely vacherie ; and she descended with him 
there, and the pastor joined their hands, and 
Lizzette was happy. 

But happiness is a frail plant, which even an 
Alpine vaUey, secluded though it be from- the 
words, and looks, and deeds, that often wither 
its growth in the crowded haunts of men, 
cannot securely cherish. Oh no ! its roots 
are planted surely and safely far above this 
bleak world of ours, and it lives and blooms 
unfading, only in immortality. Poor Lizzette 
was not so secure, her whole stock of happiness 
was in mortal keeping, wherever Juillio moved, 
there was her world, with him went her heart, 
her soul, it seemed her very existence : had the 
spot of earth that contained that one beinf, 
l^en annihilated together with him, the world 
were to her a wide void desert. And this 
bein^, in whom she might be said to live, daily 
and hourly played a desperate game for life or 
death. Juillio was a chamois-hunter, that fatal 
passion had seized him in his boyhood, and he 
pursued it with tliat wild enthusiasm which it 
always inspires. If Lizzette was happy, she 
was miserable, too ; but the evening, when she 
saw him returning, made amends for the 
misery of the day. His fondness for her so 
far overcame his passion for the chase, as 
never to allow him to prolong his absence 
much beyond the time she might expect his 
retum home ; but long before that time ar- 
rived, Lizzette would be out on the snowy 
heights, anxiously looking for the first glimpse 
of his figure, as he sprang from height to 
height, from glacier to glacier, downward des- 
cending to reproach her anxiety, and love her 
the better for the proof of affection he reproved. 

One evening he was later than usual, and 
she, alarmed, ascended higher on the heights, 
she looked more wistfully, she listened for the 
well known note of his Alp-hom more anxi- 
ously ; at last he came, bounding over 
rocks and precipices ; her heart beat high, 
and then grew calm, now he was safe once 
more, and she smilingly watched him, as afler 
a momentary disappearance he again stood be- 
fore her on a ledge of frowning and majestic 
rot'k, she turned to look if she could catch a 
glimpse of the up-curling smoke of their cot, 
promising a comfortable hearth after his toiU ; 



at this instant the fatal chamois appeared 
cresting the gigantic rock above him — the eye . 
of the young hunter kindled, his wife, his 
home, were all forgotten, he was away, like 
the arrow from the bow, a straining eye and 
beating heart one moment followed him as he 
sprang, Lizzette had turned just in time to see 
her husband already far from her, bound like 
an eagle stooping from its eyrie, from rock to 
rock, till one deep precipice only yawned be- . 
tween him and the object of his pursuit, that 
wild passion once raised to its frenzied pitch, a 
wider ^If and loftier spring had not stopped Uie 
chamois hunter, the precipice was cleared, his 
graq) of the opposite rock was taken, but, hor- 
rible ! — it was a disjointed mass he gneped, one 
instant he had to cast a despairing look towards 
her he left, the next it thunderisd down with 
him, far from the light and life of the world 
he left for ever. 

Lizzette beheld him fidl; but memory never 
served to guide her to the place again: from 
that day and hour, life was a blank to her ; soon 
after she became a mother, but even the sight 
of her child seemed to awaken no sympathies in ■ 
her bosom, she tended it carefully, but that ap- 
peared only an instinct, she never spoke to it^ 
never smiled, or wept over it, every evening 
she still sallied out as it were to meet her 
chamois hunter on his return, and still wan- 
dering and looking, and never finding what she 
sought, her melancholy voice was hSatd by the 
peasant and goat-hei^ and as the sound of 
< Juillio, Juillio* passed them by, they said to 
one another as they said to me, < Ah ! c'est la 
pauvre Lizzette.** 



mOH-WAYS AND BYE-WAY8 IN IREI^ND. 
BY AN ANTIQUABY. 

When his victorious enemies were conducting 
King John of Fnmce in captivity from the field 
of roictiers, it is recorded that the unhappy 
monarch hearing a fellow-prisoner chanting the 
chivabrous son^ of Roland, reproached him fmr 
sin^ng that air, at a time when there was no 
Roland left for his country. ** Ah !** retorted 
the soldier, ** Rohmds would yet be found, if 
there were a Charlemagne to attract them. ** In 
such a spirit would I declare to the world there 
are worthies in our native land, that need but 
the invitation and example of some command- 
ing genius, to vindicate her ancient literaxycfaa- 
racter. It is for you, Mr. President, to place 
yourself in that exalted situation. It is for yon 
to reneal the Union which has so long seduced 
the etite of our talented comrades to the sister 
country. It is for you to issue summonses for 
an Iriflh un^-tenagemot, a parliament of lite- 
rature. Be you our Charlemagne, and, I vouch 
for it, you inll soon have your Pabdiin aivand 
you. 

But to continue our little tour. — And here I 
beg to protest against your omitting *< No. One,^ * 
at the heading of my last. It is, however, a 
rare number to forget; and, for your disinte- 
restedness, I foi^ve you. We parted company ' 
at Ballybough ; and now, witn your leave — 
unless you dread to die, Iik» the hero of PuhsV 
Moi^gante, by the bite of a sea-crab — ^we shall * 
proceed together along the shore to Marino. 

The first object that enconnterv your atten- ^ 
tion, if not your execratioib as you pass out ef ^ 
Ballybough, is the turnpike. I have a mortal 
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'averaon to this species of ezbction; I never 
knew a road the better kept for it ; and we are 
all quite sensible that it is one of the principal 
caiuee of Clontarf being now " a desolation, 
a dry land, and a wilderness — a land wherein 
no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of man 
p<us thereby,*^ There is but one road in which 
I would fervently wish a turnpike were estab- 
lished ; and though I will not name that road 
« to ears polite,** yet I do not think there will 
be much difficulty in determining its locaUty, 
when I teU you that, in my view, it would 
then have the effect which Sir John Davis 
would attribute to the extortion of coigne and 
livery in the same place — adding, " if it were 
used and practised there as it hath been in Ire- 
land, it had long since destroyed the very king- 
dom of Beelzebub.** My Peg, however, being 
'q>ecially privileged, (by the act of Olympus, 
1st of Apollo,) passed unassessed. I wish 
more substantial quadrupeds could equally 
elude the tax. 

•* It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt" 

Put it in proof, I pray you. 

From BaUybough to the Crescent, the view 
of the bay on the right, and the hills and vil- 
lages beyond it, is very interesting, especially 
when the tide is of-Aom^. The road soon reaches 

MARINO, I 

oDce the &vourite retreat of the celebrated 
Lcvd Charlemont A gateway, modem and 
neat, surmounted by my lord*s supporters, and 
stamped with the laudable motto, '< Deo du- 
cente, ferro comitante,** (that is, Madam, 
With Ood as my guide, 
And my sword by my side.) 

Such a gateway announces to the tourist that 
he has reached the desired deroesoe, but may 
not enter there. Dragons on the piers, and 
Waterloo pensioners in the gateways, prohibit 
all ingress; and I can assure you, if the dragons 
of antiquity had such coadjutors, Jason would 
never have carried off the golden fleece, nor 
Hercules the apples of the Uesperides., 

I was obliged to proceed nearly a mile on the 
Malahide road, to the remotest, but only gate- 
way through which admission b now permitted, 
I entered, and a long dark dirty lane, circuit- 
ing about the back skirt of the villa, and by 
the farm-yard, led me, at last, to all that once 
displayed the abode of the late resident Lord 
Charlemont, but now, in ruinous desolation, 
mooms the absence of the present Do not, 
however, consider me as for a moment impugn- 
ing the worthy nobleman in question ; the causes 
Uiat induced his emigration are more to be la- 
mented than censured. 

The demesne comprises about 200 acres, 
once laid out and improved, with an elegance 
fhat rejected credit even on such a dilettante 
as its late possessor. The house presents a 
square of 60 feet to every side ; and has, in its 
day, been the shrine of some of the richest 
treasures of sculpture and painting, that the 
■Mwt critical research over Europe could sup- 
ply. The gardens, though not extensive, were 
then, ornamented with the most judicious taste. 
The temple was a casino from the design of 
Sir William Chambers; and though we venture 
to think it too laboured in its ornaments, yet 
waa a intended to present an image of what its 
■oble proprietor had seen in the edifices of the 
acoomplished Pericles.—— 

- Ah, poor Btarino ! how changed from what 
yom have been ! The (alien leaves of many an 
■stumn are rotting ovej* your glades ; here 



rustling, with melancholy sound — there more 

resignedly lying, 

" On the base earth from whem% they sprung, 
Vruwept '* 

The ivy is flinging its sombre livery over every 
wall, and gate, and tree ; the moss is mellowing 
in its deepest colours on the walks, the meadow 
is burrowed with rats, that seem instinctively, 
to have fled from the architectural remains; 
a few sickly plants are tastelessly exhibited 
through the park, close set in wicker cages, 
like the martyrs of a Saxon sacrifice. There 
are spots where primroses will peep, peafowl 
must scream, and swans may swim, and this 
b all that remains of Marino. 

The hermitage is now a cabin, with un- 
pannelled doors, broken windows, and half-fallen 
plaister, propped in flank with a few rotten 
sticks, roofed with old stiff staring straw, and 
presenting for its co^itents a lame bench, and a 
rustic bed, dislocated in every joint. Itoea- 
tnond's bower is a skeleton, scarcely any thing 
but the wooden frame work remains, the stucco 
has dropped ofl", the once beautiful chimney 
piece has been despoiled of its ornaments, the 
painted windpws look their ** last ^/oMy glance,** 
their richness has been washed or scratched 
away, " the thbtle shakes here its lonely head — 
the moss whistles in the wind — the rat looks 
! out from the windows — the rank grass of the 

wall waves round his head Why dost thou 

build the hall, son of the winged days? Thou 
lookest fi-om thy towers to day, yet a few 
years, and the blast of the desert comes, it 
howls on thy empty court !** 

Around this wreck a few wildly luxmriant 
shrubs unstayed by art, acquaint you that the 
gardener, like Norah Creenah's gown, 

" Leaves every beauty free 

To sinlc or swell as heaven pleases.** 

The pond is yet in front of the bower, but it is 
green with stagnation. The swans have a 
small orbit, wherein they move their melan- 
choly course around the island that exhibits 
the mausoleum of their buried ancestor — poor 
Cob. 

From the pond to the temple, the southern 
shore of the bay is again seen to much advan- 
tage, but alas ! the temple itself, though perhaps 
the best preserved relic of pristine taste, is 
catching the contagion of ruin. 

As no more of the demesne is permitted to 
be inspected, I was here fJEiin to transfer myself 
to the back of one of the four lions that humbly 
crouch at the comers of the temple, nor do 1 
think you will be. reluctant to mount his neigh- 
bouring brother, while we look back into the 
days of « auld lang syne,** and catch some more 
prominent recollections of 

THE CAITLFIELDS. 

The family is supposed to have originally 
come from Oxfordshire, and Richard de Cave- 
feld, (the more ancient orthography,) is the 
first of whom any authentic record remains. 
He lived in the days of Henry III. In 
1545, appeared in England a vexy remark- 
able personage of the name of James Calfield, an 
eminent preacher and author of many works, 
much spoken of in Strype*s Annals. In 1597, 
George Caulfield was a reader in Gray*s Inn, 
and immediately after that year we nnd the 
family for the first time connected with Ireland. 

Sir Toby Caulfield, who in his early youth 
had accompanied that able seaman, Martin 
Frobisher, in his attempts to discover a N. W. 
passage to China, having in the reign of Queen 
EliziS>eth performed many remarkable services 



against her majesty*s enemies in Spain and the 
low countries, was deemed a knight worthy to 
break a lance with the formidable O'NeilL 
He was accordingly despatched to Ireland, and 
his services there gratified the public expecta- 
tion, particularly by the facility with which he 
succeeded in penetrating the territories of 
I 0*Neill,by means of the erection of Charlemont 
, Fort, and by a bridge thrown over the Black- 
I water. Sit Toby, after King James's accession, 
' obtained priory of amongst several grants, one of 
the regular canons at Armagh, and all their ex- 
tensive possessions, at theyearjg rent of £5, In 
1612 and 1613, he was returned one of the 
knights for the county Armagh, and as such 
received in the latter year, jointly with the 
other member (^Francis Anneaky,) the honor a^ 
rium of £190 for hia attendance during the 
session. In 1620, he was created a Peer by 
the title of Baron of Charlemont, and about 
the same time obtained a further grant, the 
contents of which, throw considerable light 
on the localities of Armagh, and its " olden * 
sub-divisions, particularly the district once set 
apart for English students, (Trian Sassenach) 
as detailed by Colgan. 

Sir William, the second Lord Caulfield, was 
married to Mary, daughter of Sir John King, 
Knight, (ancestor to the Earl of Kingston. ) 
There is little in their histories, suited to this 
paper, unless perhaps we allude to the great 
hfuxlshipsand privations which the said Mary un- 
derwent in the rebellion of 1641, and detail some 
curious bequests in her will : she leaves *< to her 
son John, half the pewter and brass, two paiir of 
sheets, and two blankets in her house in 
Stephen-street, with her great silver can, ten 
silver spoons, and one of the great beer cups. 
Item 

President, — 1*11 hear no more of her bequests. 
" The fciU doth mutiny with tvits regard." 

Hem ! Shakspeare ! 

Citizens — We*ll hear the will ! The will ! 
the will ! 

Antiquary — " Have patience, gentle friends, 
I must not read it** Mayhap, Sir, the his- 
tory of the third Lord Charlemont will afford 
matter of more general interest. 

On the evening of the 22d of October, in 
the fatal year of 1641, this nobleman was sit^ 
ting, after nightfall, surrounded by an affection- 
ate family of sisters and brothers, in the great 
room of the fort of Charlemont, the custody 
of which had descended to him, as it were, by 
inheritance, and in which he himself had lived in 
hospitable and unsuspecting confidence with his 
Irish neighbours, when suddenly a horn, heard 
winding without, attracted the attention of the 
garrison. Lord Charlemont started to the 
unwonted call in arms, but waa met at the 
gate by one of his officers, who informed him 
that the celebrated Sir Phelim O'Neill, with a 
few of his followers, being benighted, appealed 
to his lordship*s hospitality. The generous 
castellan, with a courtesy that had better ac- 
corded with " the days of old romance,** gave 
orders for the prompt admission of the claim- 
ants. 

The welcome was spoken — the feast was 
spread — the guests were seated — the electricity 
of mirth ran round : but, in the depth of 
their carouse, there was an eye fixed on 0*NeiU, 
th^t almost read his secret. The butler of the 
host, an old and trusty retainer, was, from some 
interchange of looks among the newcomers, le4 
to suspect the object of thehr visit. No sooner 
did the suspicion receive a reasonable confinna- 
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tion than he coatriYed to snggeit hit apprehen- 
•ton of peril to him for whote safety he was 
moft ccmcemed. The adaonition, howerer, 
wae ineffective» and the commandant with a 
frown, dismined hit Artemidom% at one who 
wonld bnt mn* their mirth. 

The menial thut repnlted, patted ont of the 
fort, with the intention of announcing hit feart 
to the next miUtaiT party that coald or would 
releate his matter nrom Uie danger Vith which 
he considered him enrironed. He had not, 
however, gamed many steps in his progress, 
when he was surrounded by the dan of the 
O'Neilb, who, it appears, had gathered on the 
signal of their chief, to secure the conquest of 
t^ night The liigitiTe was spied — he could 
not return — instantly he was seized and bound 
down, but, with a last effort as of warning to 
his friends within, he screamed aloud,— .«< the 
O'Neills! the O'Neills! 

The adherents of Lord Charlemont were 
instantly in aems; but the enemy without, 
aided as they were by Sir Phelim and his ac- 
complices within, soon effected their entrance: 
the garrison were instantly seiaeed, the noble 
famuy were thrown into close confinement, 
and such of the guards as offered more obsti- 
nate resistance, were slain. The valuables and 



mined and despatched the merits of eadi piece, 
as it pasted in reySew before us : we ventured 
to hint our surprise^ tuggetting in the gentlest 
termi, that we idio had devoted a good deal of 
attention to the tubject, could not venture to 
vie with him in qmckness and decision of cri- 
ticism. Tut ! said our friend, who happeaed 
to be in an honest humour, my dear fellow, I 
know no more of pictures than your foot ; but 
observe, I always find fault: it requires no 
knowledge to do that, and I never do any thmg 
else. This is, we suspect, tiie secret of the 
scoffing indifference shewn towards works of 
art in Irehud. Rothwell, though his sterling 
merit was fully appreciated, by the discerning, 
long before ho left Ireland, got no encourage- 
ment proportioned to his' abilities even the 
last year he was in Dublin ; Danby too, and 
O'Connor (who is now painting a number of 
landscapes for the Duke of Orleans, himself an 
admirable landscape painter,) were both, in like 
manner, unnoticed and unknown while among 
us, though in full possession of all those powers 
of mind and pencil which have since ren- 
dered them so distinguished elsewhere. The 
now President of the Royal Academy, never, 
to the best of our knowledge, painted a 
picture for any one in thk country, ex- 



arms wese seized to the use of the successful cent a portrait of Mr. Spring Rice, for the 
marauders ; and above all, one particular cas- Chamber of Commerce, in Limerick. In the 
ket, which, from Sir Phelim's eagerness to ' present exhibition, the portrait of Lord Avon- 
discover and possess, it seemed almost the prin- ' more, by this gentleman, it one of the ablest 
cipal object of that night's foray, was carried. productions of his pencil that we have seen, 
off by that chieftain himself. This once ob- 1 We have peviously remarked that many of 
tained* the unwearied Sir Phelim threw him- our artists have, on this occasion, surpassed all 
self at the head of a party of his men, and their former efforts. Cregan has, in his portrait 
marchine that night to Dunganoon, took it of Mrs. Bertie Percy and child, produced a 
by surprise, wfaUe others of his adherents pos- work which would do honor to any painter of 
sessed themselves of the castle of Mountjoy. the English schooL Lover has come forward. 
It was a memorable night, for it was the eve ; for the first time, as a portrait painter in oils, 
and signal of the greatest rebellion that ever in a way that leaves no possible doubt of his 



shook our native land ! 



Sununer.HiU. 



(To be oontiniied.) 



ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 



success in this branch of the art. We are com- 
peUed, however, in consequence of the space 
occupied by the ' private view' at Somerset 
House, to defer all the details both of this and 
the admirable exhibition of the ancient mas- 
ters, at the Royal Irish Institution, till next 
week, when we hope to enter at large into the 
On Monday last, His Grace the Duke of merito of both : yet we are reluctant to omit 
Northumberland honoured the annual exhibi-jinentioninj^ that several of the paintings of Mr. 
tion of the Royal Hibernian Academy, with G. F. Mulvany, astonished and delighted us 
a visit, previous to its being opened to tne pub- ' extremely. This young artist is really an 
lie, and expressed himself m terms of marked honour to our city, and bids fair to read^ ere 



approbation of the present display. Immedi- 
ately after hb departure, the Academy held a 
general meeting to fill up one of the remaining 
vacancies in the list of associates, when Mr. 
Frazer, landscape painter, was unanimously 
chosen. 



We, too, have visited the fifth annual exhibi- 
tion opened this week at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and have been very much gratified 
by the display it affords. We never before vrit- 
nessed an exhibition here which displayed so 
much taste and judgment in the arrangement, 
or which contained so little that is absolutely 
bad. We know that it is very much the 
fashion to sneer at all productions of native art, 
as altogether beneath the notice of a critical 
connoisseur ; but we also know, that this is a 
prejudice arising from sheer ignorance, and want 
of discernment to appreciate intrinsic excel- 
lence. We remember once visiting an ex 
hibition which pleased us very much, with 
an acquaintance, who somewhat overpowered 
as by ^e vohtble fhcllity with whi^h lie eia- 



long, the very h^^hest eminence in his prof* 
sion. 

We are surprised and sorry to see that the 
usual compliment of a military guard at the 
doors of the R. H. A. is this year withheM. 
Surely this simple and honourable mark of 
royal patronage ought not to be denied an in- 
stitution, which is constituted by royal charter, 
and which reflects so much credit on the coun- 
try ^ Sir John Byng is himself, we know, a 
patron of the arts, and we should be sorry to 
suppose he could refuse to gratify the Academy 
in so reasonable a request 



followed by an Italian terzetto* '« Voli il piede,'* 
which was charmingly given by the Missee 
Ashe, amoi^t whom we noticed a fair and 
very promising ddfutante, Miss Fanny Ashe. 
Mr. Barton, and Signor Bruni executed solos 
on the violin and sruitar, and acquitted them- 
selves mott creditably, as did also Mr. Horn, 
in his pretty ballad of " tielen Trevor," and 
«The deep, deep Sea;" the latter, which was 
sung with much taste and judgment, received a 
general and welMeserved encore. This gen- 
tleman alto contributed much to the effect of 
a beautiful duetto, « Ah si tu per gli occhi 
miei,** from Rossini's new Opera of Guiffaume 
TtU: it was sung by him and Miss Ashe ; the 
lady's part was given with all the chasteneat 
and delicacy of style for which Miss Ashe it 
to dittinguished, and richly deserved the una- 
nimous applause with which it was rewarded. 
Mr. Pigott was, as he always is, admirable lui 
the violmoella Mr. Conran presided at the 
piano-forte. The delightfiil trio of *< AHce 
Gray," was likewise an ajbtractive feature in 
the entertainments of the night, and lost no- 
thiiur of its natural pathos and beauty in the 
skilAil hands of the A^Rsses Ashe. 

The concert was to have taken place on 
Friday, and at the Rotunda, but in consequence 
of the performance of «the last amateur play 
of the season," at the Adebhl, on that even- 
ing, it was put off till the tc^lomnng one, and 
transferred to the Branswick-etreet theatre, 
because the concert-room at the Rotunda was 
pre-engaged for Saturday night. So far at tha 
music was concerned, this was certainly a lots, 
for independently of the associations connected 
with the Rotunda room, (though to one that 
« hath music in his soul," this too is of some 
importance,) it is very much more favourably 
shaped and circumstanced for giving effect to 
the efforts of the performers, who have to 
struggle with considerable difficulties in making 
themselves distinctly and clearly audible from 
the stage of the AdelphL We nmst assent, 
however, to the remaric of a fair-lady friend of 
ours, who observed to us that in the latter 
place ** the audience was seen to much greater 
advantage." By the bye, we could not help 
being struck with the serio-comic contrast 
which the stage exhibited the other night, when 
the curtain drew up, to that which we had seen 
it present so lately at the private plays of tha 
garrison. On those occasions it was all life 
and brilliancy and splendour, the glittering 
scene of some gay comedy, — on Saturday even- 
ing, it discovered to our spectacled optics, ovlf- 
a group of instrumental performers, each in hw 
suit of sables, and looking serious and solemn 
at a Jew on settling-day. 



MUSIC. 

The Adelphi Theatre was graced by a most 
numerous and fitthionable audience on Satur- 
day evening, on the occasion of the Misses 
Ashe's concert. 

The performances commenced with an over- 
ture of Haydn's, led by Mr. Barton, idiich 
was not quite so effective as we could have 
wished, owing to the paucity of instruments, 
but vi'at otherwise admirably perfomled. It wat 



THE DRAMA. 

We vitited the Theatre on Monday eyaning 
to pay our deanrt to « Ho- Elephantine M». 
jetty," who wat introduced to a oowded mi- 
dience in anew j^ece, called « TkeFinFltmdt 
or the EUpfunU of Siam.** She ia certainly s 
mott sagadout creature, and acauitted boa^ 
to the turprite and tatis&ction ot all who wit- 
nessed her perfbimande. We cannot speak 
much for the production in which tha mumal 
is made to appear, as far as plot or languid ia 
concerned ; the scenery and deodrationa ar^ 
however, remarkably nle&did ; and the dreaMt 
(which, we learn, have been hroufl^ fron Lon* 
don, by Mr. Yates,)L charaMenttiQ Md ^n 
propriate. 
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DUBLIN ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

We attended a meeting at the Rotanda last 
Monday, at which tha establishment of this 
•odety was resolved npon. The proceedings are 
reported in the Newspapers. A piece ofground, 
for a garden, has been allotted in the Phosnix- 
Park. Whether it will be ultimately succesa- 
fill or not, it is {feasant to see the noblemen 
tad gentlemen of Ireland throwing politics 
orerboard, and co-operating in the cause of 
science. We were surprised that no proposal 
was made on Monday, to annex a museum pf 
natural-history as part of the proposed plan : 
it would add very little to the expend and 
woold make the arrangement, in our opinion, 
much more complete ; what is to become jof 
the animals when they die, if they are not 
ttoffed and preserved? We do not think that 
the society 'should confine its views merely to 
the promoting the interests of comparative 
anatomy. 

By the bye, we happen to know that the 
anniud outlay of the Xondon Zoological So- 
ciety is estimated at jC7,000, but there the 
rsoebts amounted last year to jC 14,000. 
Shall we in Dublin permanently muster the 
fourteenth part of that sum ? We hope, rather 
than expect it. We wish the society every 



And like siWer spttrkUng' In the sun. 

The bright rivar rolh on yet i 

And gem-Uke its grsoeful sweep upon 

The ffrsMy Ule is sM; * 

And In emerald freakatm the iCUl beaks lie : 

Oh I I remember all;— 

How such things lire while young hopes die, 

Andalr-bniltewtlasflilll 

The names too engnven here years ago 
On the young tree's sun^t bark. 
Now in the erim9*niDg evening's glow, 
A memory-^iaddeniog mark ; 
I meet them as 1 roam along 
O'er the yellow rustling leaves. 
And thoughts, how many! o'er me throng 
Of other autumn evea. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



CORINNE 8 DREAM. 

IX-IUSS JBWSBUaT. 

(For tk4 DuMm Utarmy QaMttB,) 

It was of home, of household mirth 

Among the happy poor. 
Where diUdren pmyed around the hearth. 

And flowers grew at the door; 
Of home in many a quiet delL 

Where the com waves, and flie breese 
Bears home the wUd-bee to its cell— 

ai«s in the elder trees. 

That vision pass'd— another csme. 

Of lova yet Uglier bom ; 
Bur Its spirit bowed the heart the same-. 

Its roaa was on life's thom: 
The gr««^ the brave, the wise, had part 

In that uaflaenee of the sky : 
It stole like munic to the heart. 

Like mom upon the eye. 

And they were happy; king and seer. 

The chieftain asithe child; 
For wisdom cea s ed to be sevei 



And 



And powY learned to be mild ; 

if the Joy that sprang from 1< 
Wor«i-i4lke the MrdM wing. 



It only soared to world's irfw ve. 
And grew a deathlaas thing. 

Then teaxs stole to the dreamer's eye. 

And sighs half broke her sleep ; 
For a vicSon of herself drew nigb-« 

Sod— aad In sllcnee deep: 
Upon the brow a laurel wreath. 

Of fame the gift and sign. 
But tiie soul a sepulchre beneath 

For love— and neft a shrine. 
X s a d iwi , Jf<agr, 189a 



OKBSVISITINO- 



- J» THE COUKTY MSATK. 



Z.Y. 



HYMN, 
OM "raa rAaAoiss or trb iNoiAira,*' am uNnm. 

USBBO rOBM, BY mS LATB H. C. 

O Spirit of the Iffountains ! 'tis for thee 

The enttmaiant wakes the lyre ; 
Come, Spirit, from thy canopy 

Of golden sunbeams, and Inspire 

His song I 

To thee belong 
The thunder's red boltn, and that fire 

'Oalnat which may not avail the strong, 
Xor what vain man deems mighty ! 
Spirit of waving Forests ! thee he calls 
From thy soft conch of riolets 

'Neath the shade 
Of giant oaks, his song to aid ; 
And thee. 
Dark Spirit of the Waters! from thy bed 
Of snowy pearls, and corals red 
T* inspire thy TOtary I 

He U inspired Hark to his strains I 

The moontalns er^ho, and the plains 

And the Spirit of ule'Flood 

And Forest raise their vokses high U- 

It dies away in beauty :— 

Again— 
It burnts upon tite ears, 
Like the music of tiie spheres, 

A symphony dirine I 

A glorions melody. 
Yet most the ft[>irits of the Wood, 
And flood, and mountain bow 

Before another's shrine, 

A mightier even thine. 

Spirit of Silence and Solitude I 



GENIUS AND FEELING. 

Ohl if aught can to genius a charm impart 
More bright than its own, 'tis the warmth of the heart; 
In whoAe breath— of so genial and nourishing glow. 
The bright flowers of feeling eternally blow ; 
Whilst streams of alfectlon, though hidden their aouree. 
Through meadows of thought, sparkle bright ia their 

eourse; 
And whore, though reserve may the streamlet eoogeal. 
Awhile o'er the surface an icyness steal. 
.«.._ ^ ..^. _* ,_.., hlng below. 



MEMORY. 
(From tkB German of Von S a a t e n,) 
I think of thee, when from my native plains 
Afar, Bklne eye with nature's tear.drop warms. 
And when each sprightly grove, with lively straiBs, 
Welcomes sweet Spring, unveiled in youtluul eharmi 

I think of thee, when by the deep sea's roar. 
Mem'ry bids longing in my breast arise; 
When, solemn sightl upon the silent shore, 
A silv'ry robe the midnight moon-beun lies. 

I think of thee, when darkling shadows trace 
Each alder, on the waves that 'neath them roll. 
While on the west, in evening's glow I gaxe, 
"Shall we meet there ?" sighs forth my pensive souL 

I think of thee, of tenderer love than mine. 
Forsaken *mld thy country's cheerless plains— 
In the saloon, when pallid suns derlhie, 
Nor dreams Um world, the maiden's inward palna. 

(STANBA ADDBD BV TBB TBANSLATOB.) 

I dream of thee, when sleep at length hath won 
To close awhile, my watchlng.wearied eyes— 
When the first streaks of gold announce the sun 
To thee, mine earliest oriwons arise. 

SRAHia. 



ice is dissolved In pure sympatay's glow : 
oyant it gleams in the sunshine of love, 
r its light from Uie regions above. 



flft the river nirrors the castle wans, 

/est SB It ever dMT 

And llMM they are, ^oee old mined hsUs 

Half seen, haff ivyJiid; 

Ashaaghtiity facing tte a. 

Aad wcarlag as royal an air. 

Aad looking aajealons of glory past. 

As I knew them in days tliat were. 

ThsHKhtaliig, snd ttee, and the wild aight-wind. 
All thaa have passed them by, 
Aad lefk UMir green towen etiU dark oat.Uned 
Oa the btoe end foiet sky! 

have seamed to bow to the storms* strong grasp. 



They hi 

wWdi „ 

Seareea grey slitiiesUf red from thenass. wreath's clasp. 
At ilsj0Mlii« Wd. fUigeJlM waa. 



The strong tide of feeling runs gnshlngi 
'Till the Ice is dissolved In puresymf ^ 
When bno^ — '" ' '"^ 

Receiving' ^ 

The bosom within seems a green hallow'd spot. 
An Eden on earth, where all change is forgot— 
Where Spring leads to susuner— but Winter comes not! 

True genius and feeling are twin in their Mrth, 
Bright offspring of heaven.~thougfa straving on earfli. 
Are bound each in other, in essence so jo'in'd 
One period of being to both seems aaslgu'd; 
In their union a mutual charm is givli 
Which fades in the moment that union is riv'n. 
And when feeling has ccas'd in the howm to Uve, 
Not long can the gifwming of geuloii survive I 
The gloom of neglect may their brightness o'ercast. 
But lightly they oeam when the shadow has past ; 
For they ue like the flrea of volcanoes that glow 
Gmbosfmi'd in earth— beneath mountains of snow, 
lliat slumber awhile, but will burst forth at length. 
In the glory and might of invincible strength, 
Shootiiw up to ^e mm in a heavenward spire. 
In brillMBey bom ...and inghiry t' explrel 



80NETT0. 
O dnloeaelva soUtaria, arnica 
De miel oensieri sbigottiti e standil, 
Mentre Borea ne 'dl torbidi e manehi 
D'orrido giel 1' aere, e la terra impUcs ; 
£ la tua verde chloma orohrosa, antica. 
Come la mia, par d* ogni'ntomo imbianchi ; 
Or, che' n vece di flor vermigli e bianchi : 
Ha neve, eghiacdo ogni tua plaggia aprlca ; 
A questa breve, e nubUoea luce 
Vo ripensando, che m' avanxa, « ghiaocio 
OU spirti aneh ' le sento. e le membra flursl : 
Ma pid di te dentro, »dintorao agghlaodo ; 
Che pid erodo. Earo. a me mie verao addnce, 
Pia luagaWotte, e dl plil fireddi e scani. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 

The London University Magazine, it would seem, is 
defunct, as no Number has appeared for May. A new 
periodical, called the Family Magazine, has been com- 
menced by the same publishers. It is conducted by 
Bfr. Shoberl,the original editor of Aekermann's Forget- 
me>not. 

A work entitled, Robert Emmet, or Ireland In 1809^ 
by the Baron Edward Henry, has been recently pub. 
lished in Paris. 

The Rev. Dr. Wiseman, rector of the English Col. 
lege at Rome, is now engaged in translanng some 
Oriental works in the Vatican ; he is a great friend of 
M. Angelo Mai. Geoige Crulkshankis etching a series 
of Illustrations of popular works. 

Churchmen and Duaentgrn in England and Waim.-^ 
The number of cathedral dignitaries is 756; of church 
livings, 10,872L Of the latter, 1014 are in the gift of the 

S»verament : STCQ of the church ; 794 of the unlversL 
es; 197 of nubUe bodies: 5000 of the nobility and 
gentry, and 83 of the Inhabitants of the respectlva 
parishes. The total number of dissenting congrega- 
lions is 7904 : of these, 989 are Roman Catbollce ; 258 
Presbvterlan ; 1083 Independent ; 940 (particular) Bap. 
tist; 107 General Baptist: 396 Quaker; 2ea7Wesleyaa 
Methodist; 494 Calvlnlstic Methodi«t: 600 Metho^^ 
of other descriptions; and 941 belonging to the Home 
Missionary Society, and to other connexions. In the 
public schools in the two countries, there are 974,5(W 
chUdren in union with the National Soriety; 5aia« 
with the British and Foreign School Society ; and 
090,497 with the Sunday School Union. 
U8T OP NEW BOOKS. 



A. 



.€1 7s l^OBrd*^ 

Vt.l*. Hv,i. Xi. '^Hi t»-mr(!!(— I'niii t limird, l.v tJi4^ iiiiT],4ii ^4 
Pi-lhunt, 5 volsi fi-nt **»i,. £\. IK UrL hmir^^^ - J hf Mii- 
Slllninii. liy IL ^1]ldl1p■Ilt n natR, ]»ir»^( tivn, £\^ Ma. Tnt. 
bi>iirii' - OrtHiTinl L^'tt^TB nf L(vrK(*j Sidiii^T, Kv. pw*t 
8^1!. UK jhL. )iuKfd*- SiidJi'r fHi thr Lsw of Popiibttlfir], 
\%'L 1. Eiud 11. X{. 1 11^. biHirdif— ;ivwl<<^' Llft*af ni^faop 
Kcjrr^ VuL I. 6vd. I3«. I'^pardS'-ntitkf du Dfllrium 
Trt»mi»nji^ girai 4n. btKifd* — ttU^ke^s KotanulokJ idmu 
m^mtJiriiiHBi Hvo, 14*. brmrd*--^! li»» Artni-nliiiiK, bj C. 
Murl-'sJi'liinf^t ^ v«l«' fHMtriivD. JL 11'<. rwt iHTurit* — Geir^ 
Fiimp^U, Hurt [. rojuiHrft losi, Hd. impf^riid Kvu. l&i. Hd. 

lOmo. ^. (kl, bfinrd^— iJaldingmn thr^ !)« rlln^'ctf .SrliPiirts 
in KnffLrtiidt H»a 7*, 60, bowrds^Mttf^rd'* VitJogL', 
rB>ur1h N'rir*, fiost t^iot 1IK tW Wwrdi^nn-t I^v**, h 
norf I, n MvU. luj-it f^V'i. j£l. lln. CiL bOMfds^Cnrpi'iitiT'4 
Giiidf? t» TtnMdknir tbi> fi^b^D, ]i4mrj. ^ M, bnvrOa— 
Hitf'liiu'i rhrii^tiim Iriitid, lihua, 5^ li^j«rdi— Ihe 
PJi^ii.*tii'<^ (1^ nr-nL-vi^lePfv, lim*. 3*, fid. b"Rr<l*— 'ITib 
Cflroer uf W*nTiftii, ■ porni, by C", T^'wit^ prlr*- (te, — 
L- ri and Snruli ; or tbe Jeid^h J^tut, |>o*t ftro — 
CtnirA fiazul. or houl i<iU qtd maJ y pM|i0«^ 9 Vfiis. 
£\, iW Od.— HuDtilbarn PMngc nf tbe Aim. M,— 
Miink^ Atpeate'ji iiF Kurii^dtf, Svo. fmirtJi rdltkia^ 
RiMJitmk^B Fhy&hplijffy^senjiid ediiiinn, Vttl. III. \hm^ 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, Ac 
The unpublished sonnets of Dante and Allieri, with 
the beantlAil translations of them, have reached us 
fk-om our distingnished friend in the South, and shall 
appear in an early Number. We have received Mr. 
Chariea Doyne Sillery*s communications tram Edin- 
bnivh, and b«» to return our thanks. We have to 
apologlae to R. ; the length and late arrival of Ue 
paeauet compelled ua to postpone the subject till next 
weeik. We most see Ia*b continuation, before we can 

dedde. If our 'unknown friend' S r (whom we 

have endeavoured to gratify again this week,) will send 
hissjerveat to omr publishers, he will get a private 
letter whidi Uei at the oiBoe direetod to Ue eddraie. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Contueted with LUerature^ the ArU^ JEifcieali'ofi, ^e. 
Ropal Hibemkm Aeadewtg, Lower Abbejf-atreet. 

rpHE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

1 TION of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and 
ARCHITECTURE, is now open. Admittance, One 
Shilling.— Open from ton till dusk. 

By order, 
Hbhtbt KiacRHorrsa, R.RA. 

Secretary. 



Ejthihition of PnitUingt by the old Masters. 

NOW open, at the Gallery of the Royal 
Irish Institution, for the Promotion and En. 
eooragement of the Fine ArtR, Collefrp-street 
Q:^ Admittance One ShVUing. 
Doors open at ten o'riork and close at Are. — Suh- 
Mirtl»ers are requested to <*nll for their tickets. 

J. P. OairriTH, Secr«*tary, R.I.I. 
April, IflaO. 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



> School Mo^h», 
SYNOPSIS df ROMAN ANTI- 

_ ^ QUITIES, urith a Chtechetlcal Appendix 
for the use of Schools. By John Lanktree, Belfast, 
IBroo. as. boards. 
2. LIVY, Books 1 to 3, with copious English Notes, 



for ti»e ui 



«• MJM. V A. Dvu»a 1 iw o, wiHi cupiuua m 

partly original and partly selected from all 

mentators. By James nenderille. Scholar of Trinity 
Collere, Dublin, ISmo. second edition, 5s. 0d. bound. 

a LIVY, Books 4 and 5, on the same plan, and by 
the same author, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

4. A GREEK GRAMMAR, on a new and syste. 
matio plan, according to the Analytic method. By the 
Rev. Thfnnas Flynn, A.M. 12mo. ». 

5. A SPELLING BOOK on a new plan, containing 
all the common words in the language ; to which is pre- 
fixed an Introduction, in three parts, exhibiting— I. 
The Sounds of the Letters. II. The quantities of the 
SyUables. III. A rhythmical classification of Words, 
with an Appendix containing several useful Tables. By 
the Rer. Richard Roe, A.B. 19mo. Is. 6d. 



rpHE OBSERVER, price Seven-pence. 
I A Monday edition ef T%e Observer is regularly 
published, containing tiie latest news. Clerical Intelli. 
gence, the Com Market, up to the Monday afternoon ; 
alwavs published sufllctentlv oarlv for the Newsmen to 
¥..-♦ kit u J **•'*<* "3 th<> (f+'ru?ri4l \if^t. This edition is rendered par. 

Just published, ticularl ^ ;i m*ijt aIiIc U* penons in the country, and those 

T> ATIONAL ARITHMETIC, or a ! «'^«i«lln^'^ ■^^'^"»d. Tti^ price of the Monday edition of j u i j -.u ^ *u i v 
IV Treatise settimr forth ti»e«tional moA^ at tL-h ^^ oLrrrr i. B^vt n.p%ce. Printed and published »"<» ^ ^^T^^ ***T *°Ji**?w^ S"""*?! 
ATLL'sSJ^cTS'^WchL^*^^^^ ^y- CUwnr adjoining S^^^ of the j -^^^2^? JJSJl**^' ^^""^ "^ ^'^ 

explained and illustrated bv examples ; together with ^"™*"' * i.rw..,i.i.. i« rh.. strRnH. I^nrfnn I i^verpoot mereurw. 



I Workt interetting to TrmeUert in Irehnd. 

PnbUshed by WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and Co. a. 
I Upper SaiAville^st Dublin ; and sold by all Book, 
sellers. 

SKETCHES IN IRELAND, di^cripUre 
of interesting and Utherto unnoticed Districts In 
the North and South. By the Rer. Caear Otway. Post 
Sra lOs. 6d. boards. 

" An able and deUghtfnl volume, whidi most cer. 
tainly, if Ireland was In a tranouil state, could not fail 
to draw thither annual shoals or plctoresqua Tourists.** 
^Quarterf^ Review, No. 70. 

"There is much tiiat is amusing— and, with reference 
to the political state of Ireland, much that is valuable 
in this work. The Writer has visited two of the most 
remote and romantic dbtricts in that Kingdom, the 
counties of Donegal and Kerry, and he imparts to his 
descriptions of the natural scenery of these places, the 
warmth of a genuine feeling for its pleasures. '*~ MonUJg 



of a genuine feeling for its plei 
Review, No. 1ft 

We have no hesitation in recommending tiiese 
Sketches In Ireland to every admirer of romaatic ace. 



nerr, of animated and picturesque description, as well 
as those who are interested in the more importent ^on- 
cem of the moral condition and habits of the people.** 
^fTaterford iiaO. 

** The ohject of the Writer Is, to drawpnhUc attca. 
tion to the natural beauties with which Ireland aboonds, 

as to set 



noroerons Exercises in each Rule. 

**AaiTHMETic, independently of its great use to 
every body in every condition of life, U one of the 
most curions and entertaining Sciences that can be con. 
ceiviMi." — Loan Colli no wood to his DAuoHTsa. _ __ 

Published by the Author, and sold bv Hunrt, Chance Tr^VlJn^^^ iVXi""^^. l'.^.' 
And Co. London. Also, by TIMS, WEBB, MADDEN. If**" London on Sunday. This paper 
W. CURRY, Jun. *nrf rA A* n.ihUn * * » the news of the week, a rich reposit 



Win. C'lt>m*ni, _ ^ _ 

MomiOtf Clin>ij)iUs In the Strandr London. , 

BEL t'H Lt FK 1 N T.ONDON, price Seven-penoe.— " Having been familiar from onr earliest vears with 
Bell's Life In Lanihm U rhe best and cheapest Journal , the«romanilc scenery of Donegal, which he has so gnu 



Liverpool 1 

Having been fa 
oanilc 



extant ri>r !^ti(>rHnii v unit' ties. It is a large folio twenty | phically described, ' 
column W«t'kl>' JoumiJ, published In London every , rectness of all his dc 
Saturday afternoon, in time for that day's post, and j " Our readers, who may not have seen thU volume. 



I delineations." — Deny JmmmaL 



may be received at the distance of two hundred mile^s . may thank us for recommending it to their notice.'*-! 

rrnnn I.nnil.tn An Hnn<1av X^Ia nafwkv COmbiUeS Wlth " ' * ^ « r. . ^ " 



I Co. &c Dublin. 



i,iiv; utrtvB UI vnfB wrv»^| m rivn repository of Fashlon. 

Wit, Humour, and other interesting Incidents of real 
life. -.-.--. 



Somth^*s ^rogreM of Society. 

"These * Sketches* describe districts not visited by 
what are called regular tourists, and solicit attention 



.«c. The evente in the Sporting Department are co. t »^ .^„«. .„<4 .«.^a*^ «rK»^i. Ki«o .ii h.^ fc^v...^ ^r 
piously detailed, and, for Mccmcr, Vtand unrivalled. , !2,!3Sn^*°**^*^ "^^^ ^""^ ^* **** freshness of 



Sew PttblicntioHS. 

THE PICTURE OF INDIA; exhi- 'n^iT.iblJSilSd"!!!!!,"^;^^ novelty te recommend tiiem."-a.Wo-i«. Mcrr-ry. 

biting In a brUjf, yet clear and graphic manner, 1 cles on Drama, Poetry, the Turf, the Chase, the Ring, The NEW PICTURE of DUBLIN; or Stranger's 
the Geography. Topography, Histor>, Natural Hii<tory, the Police, Cricketing, Pigeon. shooting, the AquaUc Guide through the Irish Metropolis, containing m de. 
Native Population, and Poduce, of that most interest. I Register, and the AffiOrs of the Fancy, were all de. ecription of every public and private building worthy 
log portion of the earth ; with a particubu- account of ' signed by Cruikshank, in his most humorous and hap. ^ notice, and p correct account of the various Com. 
Settiements, with the prei^ent state of I py manner. These cuts alone are worth more than the 1 m«rcial, Xiterarv, Benevolent, and Literary Inalitu. 



„..„, „„.„ ,. JMi 

India Question, with reference to the imj 



01.4- I The sale of Bell's 



cossion on the renewal <»f the Charter. In two small 
octavo Volumes, with many appropriate lUustrntions 
flrora original Designs. Ifis. In handsome cloth boards. 

** This work comprises more information in a small 
apace than we have generally seen condensed ; the de- 
tails, although necessarilv brief, are clear and satiMfar. 
tory, and may be read with great advantage by every 
penon desirous of obtaining a general idea of modern 
India. *'—JoAn BulL April M. 

II. TRAITS OF SCOTTISH LIFE: PICTURES 
of SCENES and CHARACTER. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
97s. I pence only. 7^ EngUdrnmn has now ^een pubUsbed 

in. PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGE- twenty-six years, and during that long period has in. 
MENT of INFANTS. With Practical Observations variably pursued the same course in aUits departments 



nlcle, is the largest oi any London Weekly Journal^ 
except The Observer. Innkeepers and Publicans are 
likely to benefit by additional business to their house, 
from taking in Bell's Life in London, and Sporting 
Chronicle, being a Journal of eomiealin attdfun, au- 
culated to ** drive doll care away," and dissipate tiie 
blue derils. Oftlce, 1«), Strand, London. 

THE ENGLISHMAN, price Sevenpence.— This _ „ _ 

highly respectable and independent Weekly News- with society can well be without "~&o«<u* Literary 



•aper is publi<«hed at No. 170, in the Strand, every 
i^unday morning at four o'dock, at the price of Seven, 
pence only. - -. . 



the British Territories, and an impartial View of the ! price of this Newspaper, which is only Seven-pence ! ^ions ; to which is added, a brief Sketeh of the various 

_^ ..... _., ... .. .„. . ^ ^ip^ ^.^ j^ I^ndou, and Sporting Chro- Plwwnre Tours round the City, with a Be# Map ot 

' -' — *'-'P - Dublin, and sixteen fine Views. 18mo. 7s. 60. bound 
in green. 

"Thoee who Intend making atrip to Dublin, w»nld 
do well to provide themselves with this * PIctore ;* they 
will find it a correct and useful guide to everything 
worthv of notice there ; and those who cannot stir 
so far from home, may gather from it much lntere«tin|r 
information, which no person In the habit of minglinc 

witiisoci^ •^ ... ... « ••:»-"» 

Gazette. 

TRUE STORIES from THE HISTORY of IRE. 
LAND, in the manner of Stories selected tnm the 
Histories of England and Scotland. By John Jaroea 
M*Gn^or. With Frontispiece and VIgnetta. S vols. 
ISmo. 7s. half-bound. 

" We conclude our notice of liils very useful work, 
by earnestly recommending it to the heads of fiuniliea 
and of schoois,^ confident that It will be fonnd to Justify 
the view we have token of it"— DiaMm Warder. 

IRISH ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES, by Sir 
William Betham, F.S.A. M.R.I.A. &c &c Parts L 
and II. many Plates, 15s. each. 

A HISTORY of the RISE, PROORE8& and SUP. 
PRESSION of the REBELLION in theCOUNTY of 
WEXFORD, in the year 17B8; with an Acooont of 
tiie Author's Captivity among the Rebels and provi. 
dential escape. By George Taylor. Third Editloa, 
12mo. as. 6d. doth. 

** It gives a Uf ely picture of the scenes in that rebel, 
lious pieriod of whicn it treats.** — Gla^^ow F^ree JVsss. 



on the Disorders incident to Childhood. To which is 
added, an Essay on Spinal and Cerebral Irritotion. By 
John Darwall, M.D. Physician to the Birmingham 
Dispensary. In Ithno. 8s. 6d. 

IV.— The FOSSIL REMAINS of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM By Edward PIdgeon, with 49 Engrav. 
IngH, price in demv Svo. jCI. 166. royal octavo £S. 14s. 
and in demy 4to. £S. 12b. in doth. 

This work forms a Supplementary Volume to the 
Animal Kingdom, described and a r r a n g ed in confor. 
raity with ito organisation, by the Baron Cnvier ; trans, 
lated, with laxve additional descriptions of the Spedes 



It may be truly 
open to all par. 



hitherto name^ and of many not 

with other original matter, by E. GriflSth, ^.L.S. 

C. Hamilton Smith, F.L.& and £ Pidgoon. 



—that of the strictest Impartiality, 
said of The Erwlishman, that it is ' . 
ties — infiuencea bv none.'* As a family newspaper. 
The Englishman stands unrivalled ; not a line, or an 
advertisement, of an immoral tendency, is allowed 
under any circumstances to stain its pages. The 
EngUshman is a folio twenty.oolumu Journi^ the same 
sise and price as 7^ Ofrfereer. Thepaper upon which 
it is printed is aa excellent sort, ancl the type almost 
new ; indeed, for variety, quantitv, and quality, it is 
the most perfect In speiudjig of Sunday Newspapei 
it Is proverbial to say. The EngUshtttan is aln 



. ^ f r — ,, -TJ -Imost a 

before noticed, and | library in Itself; and to such readers who do not de- 



The CLASS MAMMALIA, complete In Twelve 
Parts, with upwards of Two Hundred Engrarings, 
forming Fivevolumes, price in extra cloth boards :— 



Demy Octavo, 
Royal Octavo, 
Ditto coloured. 



je7 4 
10 Iff 
14 8 
Demy Quarto, India Paper, 14 8 

The CLASS of BIRDS, complete In Nine Parts, 
forming three volumes, in extra cloth boards : — 

Demy Octavo, £5 8 

Quarto, India Paper, 10 16 

Royal Octavo, ^.^ ..^ 8 3 

ditto, coloured. 10 16 

The Reptiles, flihes, and Insects, will form about 
Sixteen Farts: the whole comprising about Forty 
Parts. It will be so arranged, for the convenience of 
those who may confine their Zoological studies to either 
of the cUsses, tiiat etirli class will make a distiuct 
work, as well as one of the Serieti of the Animal King, 
dom. The condusion will contain a Tabular riew of 
the System, a copious index, and a general terminologv 
oS the sdence. The engraved illustrations of this Worx 
are In a superior style of execution, by different artists 
of distinguished eminence ; and, among the rest, many 
are by Mr. Landaewr. Most of them are from original 
drawings, made from nature, and several represent 
spedes altiwether new, or never figured before. 

Puhlishml bv Wiiittiiker and Co. London ; and sold 
by all Book.'Hfllei's in Irekutd. 



sire a party paper, a trial of The EngjUshtmm b strongly 
recommended as a neuteal Journal, in which such a 
combination of literary talent Is engaged as cannot be 
excelled by any Weekly Newspaper whatever. The 
EngUshmon is sent frt>m London, by the mails on Sun. 
day, and may be had in the country on the blank poet 
days. 



Agricultural Books. 

Published by W. CURRY, Jun. and Co. 0. Upper 

Sackvillcstreet. In Ithno. with cute, price di. fid. 

OBSERVATIONS on the RURAL 
AFFAIRS of IRELAND; or a Practical Trea. 
tise on Farming, Planting, and Gardening, adapted to 
the circumstances, soil ana climate of the country. In. 
eluding some remarks on the reclaiming of Boca and 
WastM, and a few hints on Ornamental Gardening. 
By Joseph Lambert, Esq. 

^* This volume shonid be In tiie hands of every Irish 
Landlord and Tenants indeed in the hands of every 
one engaged in Agriculture." — British Farmer's Ma- 
gaxinef No. IS. 

** It u a useful compilation of sound practical views 
on the subjecto of Fanning, Planting, and Gardening, 
adapted to the dimate of Ireland."— (juartor^ JourmU 
of AgricuUure, No. VII. 

HINTS TO SMALL FARMERS IN IRELAND. 
By Mr. Martin Doyle, l9mo. Is. 

In the press, by the same author, 

IRISH CO'lTAGERS. \ 



A HISTORY of the SIEGE of DERRY, and DE. 
FENCE of ENNISKILLEN, In the years 1089 and 
1680. By the Rev. John Graham, Rector ol TanUaght- 
Ard, in the diocese of Derry. Second Edition, with a 
Portrait of Governor Walker, and Vignettes of tha 
Siege of Derry, and of the Derry TeatimoniaL ISmo. 
6k.dotii. 

** We can recommend it with the greatest eonfldenee 
to onr readers, assuring tliem that it ia a work of no 
ordinary importanee, and is by far the best history tof 
James's expedition in Ireland which haa ^paarad.*'— » 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette, 

"This Is a weU written work, and details mi into, 
resting period in the History of Ireland.**— f 
Litermy JownaL 



Dublin: Published for the Proprteton •v( 



Morning, at No. 10. D'Olier-Street— ^Id by Humrf, 
Chancb and Co. St Paul's Church. Yai4> lAmtwii 
C. Bbntham, and Co. LonUStreet, LivanrooL; Jrnur. 
BoTO, George's-Street, Edinbubuh : JoaHLoisaMM, 

gueen-Street, Glasgow : and by all other Jlealml 
rs; and in Ireland, by the Clerka of the Roada 
J. S. FOLDS, Printer, 56, Ot Straad^lMCt. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1830. 



Price 9dL 



PERSONAL SKETCHES. 
No. VL 

J08RPH HUME, ESQ. M.P. 

Were we aiked to describe in brief terms 
the character of the present age, we should 
pnmounce it to be nuueimus in minimis. We 
say this, not in forgetfidness of the United 
Kin^om steam-ship, or the Liverpool and 
Afancheeter rail-road, or the Menai bridge, or 
any other of the stupendous works which as- 
found the imagination by their splendour, 
magnitude, and ability. Tnese vast Uiings are 
but the aggregation of minute contrivance, 
and can no more be adduced as evidence of in- 
dividual greatness, than the islands of the 
Sooth Seas could he of the greatness of the 
conl-worms, from whose minute and multitu- 
£nou8 labours they arise. . We lack men 
whoee minds are in themselves a world — ^who 
stamp the time with their own image, and 
who should be the beacons to mark our sera, 
when, in ages yet unborn, men shall look back 
along the ocean of time, and fix their eye upon 
the reign of Geoige the Fourth. « The ag- 
gregaU of ability in the House of Commons,** 
as we heard a very clever member of that as- 
aembly say, not long ago, «< is as great as it ever 
was. We cannot t£ew any very great, or 
shining genius, but we can produce more men 
of ** average talent** than former Houses of 
Commons, which boasted of more eminent 
leaders.** 

A venae talent indeed ! yes, there are plenty 
who womd make very good churchwardens, or 
•nditors of accounts, or common-coundlmen, 
or crafty, ingenious lawyers, like Sir James 
Scarlet — ^but still, the character of our parlia- 
anent has fallen. If it were not so, the subject 
of this sketch could never have attained the 
kind of fame — half ridiculous, half serious, 
which is associated with his name. 

Before I had seen Mr. Hume, and when I 
looked on him with the eye of my imagination, 
as the personification of my abstract idea of a 
prying, anxious, arithmetical, pains-taking 
Scotchman, 

A dy, tXow tUDg with drcunupectire eyes, 
I had him before me, a thin, dark-featured man, 
with high cheek bones, and sharp shoulders, 
and an awkward gait—I was not a little sur- 
prised then, when I found the veritable Joseph 
— the pertinacious advocate of twopenny-half- 
penny reforms — the unwearied student of esti- 
mates — the eternal, tearing, stinging blister 
upofn the neck of the Chancellor of the Ez- 
^eqner, a portly, comfortable, bull-necked 
many who looked as if he took his rations of 
beef abundantly, and had his sleep o*nights. 
One often ffoes to the House of Ccnnmons in 
the hope of seeing and hearing some particular 
person, and has to return disappointed — ^but 
this can never happen to him whose curiosity 
yewm for • sight and hearing of Mr. Hume. 



You are as sure of him as of the speaker*s 
chair, or the chandelier — ^much surer than of 
the speaker, or the lighted candles, for some- 
times the house is m committee,' and the 
speaker not to be seen, and sometimee can- 
dies are not lighted-— but, committee or 
no committee — day-light, or candle-liffht — 
Hume is there — ever at his post. This I say, 
not as a figture, but literally, for there b a post, 
or slender pillar, which supports the gallery, by 
the side of whicli Mr. Hume, it would appear, 
has taken his s^, and if the cushion in that 
sp»t, has not adapted itself in shape to the 
fundamental feature upon which the honorable 
and economical member for Montrose hinges, 
|t must be proof against a tolerably wei^ty 
and very long-continued impression. Mr. 
Hume is a plain, stout, eating and drinking,- 
common-plaice looking person. He has rather 
a comely, stupid-looking face — a fctt head, with 
dose cropped hair, rather turning to grey, and 
altogether his air is that of a comfortable 
tradesman, in his Sunday clothes. In the 
house you commonly see him in the com- 
mencement of the evening with a bundle of 
parchments or papers beside him, which he calls 
peteetions, very few of which he has the mercy 
to present without saying something in the way 
of commentary^ on what they contain, and in 
this, as indeed In his charactier generally, we 
shall find that the peculiarities arise principally 
from negatives. It is not by reason of that 
which is in him, but in consequence of that 
which is not in him, that Mr, Hume is so per^ 
petually before us. By the multitude, he 
is thought to be the most impudent man that 
has ever appeared since the world began. 
When the volume of the *< POTcjr Anecdotes** 
appeared, called « Anecdotes of Impudence,' 
a portrait of Mr. Hume was given as the fron- 
tispiece ; but he has not in him any thing of 
that slashing, • forward, obstreperous manner, 
which we, in Ireland, call impudence. His 
style of impudence answers better to Addison's 
definition. The secret of his lofty qualifications 
in that important line seems to rest in the com- 
plete absence of any sense of insufiiciencv — 
this sense, which is, m some degree, natural to 
most men, at all events with regard to matters 
with which they are not in the least acquainted, 
seems either never to have existed, or to be 
utterly annihilated, in Mr. Hume's machinery 
of mental sensation. Any question of an ex- 
tensive or profound nature, the mind of Mr. 
Hume can no more comprehend, than his 
anns could embrace Mount Leinster — yet he 
puts forth his little mental antennas, like the 
fly upon the dome of Saint Paul's, and talks 
with an easy complacency of the latest 
subjects, in, a manner which is amusing enough, 
until it becomes tiresome. The obscurity which 
must be before his eyes, whenever any thing 
like a broad pohtical principle comes to be dis- 
cussed, does not, in the least, deter him — on 
he pl<^ and bemg. wholly destitute of any 



perception of the ridiculous, the absurdity of 
his situation b not perceived by himself, nor 
can he understand it when suggested by others. 
He does not appear to have any notion of 
language beyond the very simplest; he knows 
generally, perhaps, that language consbts of 
sounds or signs to express notions, but of the 
construction of sentences, of the force of one 
method of expression, beyond that of another, 
of the exactness necessary to the accurate 
communication of ideas, he seems to be utterly 
unconscious. I have Ibtened to him for a 
quarter of an hour attentively, (the force of pa- 
tience could no farther go,) and I could have 
been npon my oath, that from the begin- 
ning of^the first minute to the end of the 
fifteenth, he did not make one fimshed sen- 
tence. A loose heap of thoughts, or rather 
glimmerings of thoughts, seemed to hang like 
nizzy ill-spun threads in the chambers of his 
mind, and he seemed to be endeavouring to 
catch at all, lest some should escape, yet leav- 
ing each before he had drawn it forth suffi- 
ciently to be seen by his auditory. Neverthe- 
less, from thb strange slip-slop method of 
talking, it can generally be discovered what he 
would say, if he could say it correctly : like a 
short-hand writer's notes, which but half ex^ 
press the words, yet enable you to flfuess at the 
whole, Mr.- Hume's continuous conrased stream 
of discourse, gives you a knowledge of the 
distinct notions he b aiming at ; and Messieurs, 
the reporters, are good enough to translate 
about a fifUeUi part of the non-descript lan- 
guage which he utters, into something possessing 
a resembhmce to grammatical propriety. There 
are one or two general principles in politics, 
which Mr. Hume appears to embrace toto 
cords s and to assert with a frequency which 
b amusingly provoking, when it b so palpable 
that his mind cannot at all comprehend the 
remote and extended results of the principles 
which he maintains. He feels no hesitation 
in getting up to speak upon the com laws, as 
though the subject in debate were some small 
matter referable to that stage of arithmetical 
science, caUed ^ Reduction of divers denomi- 
nations," and^ he telb the house, '< Ser, ai am 
for a free trade in come, becas ai thenk ther 
shude be free trade in ivery thing ;" — and again, 
« Ai say, Ser, that I shude wesh freedom of 
trade in ivery thing, becas ivery thing would 
be sure to find its owne layveL" Thb matter, 
of every thing finding its own level, seems to 
be the tortoise, which supports the world of 
Joseph's political principles 4n commercial po- 
licy ; but an enquiry as to what thb general 
level principle stands upon, as to the usefulness 
of every thing finding its own level, or as to 
the distinct practical meaning of the expres- 
sion, seems never to have suggested itself to 
hb understanding. It might, perhaps, be no 
unprofitable subject of meditation for him in 
hb leisure moments, if he ever have any such, 
whether if every mail, as well as « ivery thing,** 
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found its^wn level, )ie would oontiHtie to be^f^ee tmde syslem, or indeed of any lai^e and. and hi» >iognipber might have illustrated the 



o talking yiember of the British House of 
Ckimmoni. 

If any otlier man in the world had met with 
such and so many rebukes and rebuffs, as Mr. 
Hume has met with, he would have run away 
from public life, and hid himself for shame ; 
but here again our worthy friend is preserved 
to us by the absolute negation of any sensibt- 
UtT to reproof. Not oiUy is he not ** thin- 
skmned,** as the phrase is ; but there is some- 
thing so dull, and touc^h, and leathery, in his 
- temperament that notning can pierce, nothing 
■ can wound him. If Lord Palmerston after 
having got up five times, and explained a mat- 
ter to the honorable member for Aberdeen, 
still finds the honorable member drawling away 
at the same misconception with which he b^ 
gan, and if the noble lord thereupon getting a 
uttle irate, rises to declare, that though every 
other man in the house must have nnderstood 
his explanation, yet he sees it is quite hopeless 
to expect *<to soak it into the impenetrable 
obscurity of the honorable member's brains,'* 
Mr. Hume very quietly utters some confused 
sounds, from which you perceive he means 
to say, that however obscure his brluns may 
be^ that is no good reason for the noble lord 
opposite getting into a passion, and being per- 



important sulgect, he is not useful, an4 he m great lesson, that even in the eyes of the worid, 
ridiculous. Should any reader be so superflu- 1 honesty of principle is at least as respectable 
ous as to contrast* unfavourably, the present as knowledge. 

sketch with my preceding one of Mr. Brougham, The memoir of Selden is meagre and unsa- 
or of the Duke, let such mal-content take to tisfhctory. We turn with more satisfaction to 
count the venerable though homely adage, ' that of Sir Matthew Hale. If ever there liv^d 
which sets forth the difficulty of fabricating a! an honest man, this was one. Independent, 
silken purse, the raw material being given of a \ acute, and trustworthy, honest as well as i 
certain description which shall be nameless to 
eard polite. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



ble, he lived in a disturbed age-:-he went 
through the most stem and trying duties, and 
troubbs^ yet his philosophy escaped all soil and 
tarnish. He viewed firom a distance ^ the 
maddening crowd's ignoble strife,*' acting as the 
defender and champion of all' that were ag- 
Dr. Lmdner's CabinM Cychpedia. Lites of \ grieved or oppressed. The following extract 



EmmetU British Lawyers, By Hehry 
Roecoe, ESsq. — London : Longman and Co. 
and John Taylor, 

We are inclined to praise this book, though we 
should not be very proud of having written it 
There are two sorts of biography, one which 



will at this period possess considerable interest : 
<< At the present moment, when the amend- 
ment of the la\f has not only engaged the at- 
tention of the legislature, but has become a 
subject of no inconsiderable interest with the 
people at large, it will not be unprofitable to 
state what were the opinions oi Sir Matthew 



exhibits talent, and one which'exhibiU nothmg Hale as to th» possibility of effectuating so 
save paUent research—with the kst we rank ; important an object. After some observations 



on the evils arising from * over-hastiness and 
forwardness to alterations in the laws,' he 
proceeds to remark upon *the over-tenacious 



this production of Mr. Roscoe. He does not 

seem, indeed, to aspire to any fame beyond | 

that of a mere compiler, and to that tadi he 

appears to have addressed hunself with leal and Voiding </ laws, notwithstanding apparent ne- 
•onally severe ; and then he returns once'^more diligence. He is admirable at detailing a pedi-|ce8gity for and safety in'the change.' The 
to the old misconception, and works on in his gree--quite at home m illustrating events by] principles which Hale here lays down, though 
track as if nothing had happened. studious research. His details in many cases l most obvious and simple, are yet most admi- 

In the same way, should Mr. Croker twit,' are valuable and interesting, his impartiaUty is' We, and well deserve the attention of those 



him about his arithmetic, or Sir Henry Har- 
dinge about his naughtiness in talking of ladies, 
it is all received with equal coolness, and we 



kudable, but throughout his whole book, we ' icgiJators who can see nothmg in ouriustitu 
cannot feel or acknowledge any intellectual tions requhing reform. « We must remember 

.V » »» .w^>.«« „.•« ^ »^ .,>^...ww^ ^- mastery. In his volume he has brought toge- " ■ 

have Mr! Hume the'next day, the same atten- 1 ther many pleasing attractions of variety and 

.tive industrious bore, that he ever has been m anecdote, calcukted to rouse reflection; but ^ ^ 

the house, and ever will be, until something there is no well sustained tone of general rea- 1 they are and ought to be saSred, yet if they be 
removes him from it, or some coiuidcra^toa wm^g, to keep that from falling UKwely from, Lr are become unuseful for their end, they roust 
more valuable than is likely to be offered to or lying unconnectedlv in. thonund; and we Neither be amended, if it may be, or new laws 
comical vision. \^oo)l in vam for aught of tWt fine spmt of i,e subsUtuted, and the old repe 



that laws were not made for their own sakcs, 
but for the sake of those who were to be 
guided by them ; and thoi^h it is true that 



him, obscures his economww ▼«««/■■. • 

Let it, however, not be forgotten, for ©ven'PMlo«>phy, feeling, or high enthusiasm, which 
the devil, they say, should not be defrauded of Ipno m>glit have expected the author to dispby 



his due, that Ahr. Hume has the merit of 
being very industrious ; and he has ferretted 
out numerous abuses in the application of small 
sums of the public money, which no one else 
would have taken the trouble of searching 
afler. The pitiful system of jobbing, and pro- 
viding for younger sons and dependant rela- 
tions, in public offices, whereby tne said offices 
were filledwith ignorance, puppyism, and idle- 
ness ; and a thousand other petty wrongs, and 
meannesses, by which persons in stations that 
ought to have elevated them above such prac- 
tices, cheated the public of small sums of mo- 
ney in the dark, have been checked by the vi- 
gilance of Mr. Hume, which brought on either 
actual exposure, or wholesome fear. He cer- 
tainly has the merit of having first compelVed 
ih» government to observe some exactness and 
'tome economy in small matters ; and though 
much trouble, and much annoyance to respec- 
table folks in middling circumstances, who were 
made comfortable by receiving moderate sala- 
ries for dohfg nothing, have resulted there- 
from, yet it was well that this. petty corruption 
should he stopped, partly for an example to 
higher quarters, and part^ that it made the 
deprived cry aloud, and show where the deeper 
mischief lay in < the high places. 

The < tottk of the wboll,* then, is, that 
Mr. Hume is a teazing, unpleasant, useful sort 
ol' person, in a small way ; but when he stands 
up to tiilk about the settlement or unsettle- 
Boent of the church, of the com laws, of the 



commenting on his deep and varied, and 
profoundly interesting theme. A good share 
of information is conveyed in a clecur and easy 
style — nothing more. But, (for, as in a re- 
viewer's praises, there b generally a huty so let 



substituted, and the old repealed, so it be 
done regularly, deliberately, and so (ar forth 
only as the exigence or convenience justly de- 
mands it; and in this respect the saying if 
true, Salus popuU suprema Itx esto,* • » • 
* He that thinks a state can be exactly steered 
by the same laws in every kind as it was two 
or three hundred years ago, may as well im<^ 



there be m his censure,) we would not refuse . gj^e that the clothes that fitted him when a 
that credit which the book may rwhUy chaU Lhild should serve him when he was gro^-n « 
lenge. We are for from bUuning that patient man. The matter changetb, the custom, iha 



labour in a biographer which is the duty of 
the historian — we think diligent and enthusi- 
astic research entitled to high praise. 

Sir Edward Coke justly stands first on the 
listy for we must consider Bacon merely as a 
lawyer. Sir Edward's life throughout b 
written with clearness, but hb character much 
overrated. The biographer has laboured in 
vain to illustrate in it the progress of a powerful 
mind, unseduced, through along life, from the 
steady course of constitutional principles. In- 
defatigable industry, wonderful talenti^ and 
valuable services, have imprinted the name of 
Coke on the annab of hb country, but hb 
judgment was too frequently warped by ambi- 
tion, and he escaped not that less noble fiiiling 
— impatience for promotion. These things 
made him practice base and courtier-like de- 
vices, these things 

Like tUins upon a restal's robe. 
The worse for tokai they soil— 

made him, in the words of Hallam, ** a flat- 



contracts, the commerce, the di$posi tions, edu- 
cations, and tempers of men and societi^to 
change in a long tract of time, snd so mu$t 
their laws in some measure be changed, or they 
vriU not be useful for their state and condition ; 
and besides all this, time b the wisest thin§^ 
under heaven. These very laws, which at 
first seemed the wbest constitution under hea- 
ven, have some flaws and defeats discovered in 
them by time. As manufactures, merfantile 
arts, architecture, and building, and philoso- 
phy itself, secure new advantages and discove- 
ries by time and experience, so much more do 
laws which concern the manners and customs 
of men-' 

The multiplication and growth of the laws 
are urged by Hale as inducing a necessity for 
their rcvbion and reduction : — * By length of 
time and continuance, laws are so multiplied 
and grown to that excessive variety, that there 
b a necessity of a reduction of them, or other- 
wise it b not manngeahle. * • • And tike 
terer, and a tool till he obtained his ends.** — 'reason 4^ because this age, for the purpose, re- 
The life of such a man affords matter for much, ' ceived from the li0t a body of laws, and the j 
though mehiavholy and humiliating instruction ; add nSDre, and traiismit the whole to the Bext 
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age ; and they add to what they had received, 
and transmit the whole stock to the next age. 
Thus, as the rolling of a snow-ball, it increaseth 
in bulk in every age till it becomes utterly un- 
manageable. And hence it is that, even in 
the laws of England, we have so many varie- 
ties of forms of conveyances, feoffments, fines, 
release, confirmation, grant, attornment, com- 
mon recovery deeds enrolled, Sac because the 
use coming in at several times, every age did 
retain somewhat of what was past, and added 
somewhat of its own, and so carried over the 
whole product to the quotient. And this pro- 
duceth mistakes : a man, perchance, useth one 
sort of conveyance where he should have used 
another. It breeds uncertainty and contra- 
diction of opinion, and that begets suits and 
expense. It must necessarily cause ignorance 
in the professors and profession itself, because 
the volumes of the law are not easily to be 
mastered.* The mode in which Sir Matthew 
Hale proposed to accomplish the desired reform 
in our juridical system is pretty.fully explained 
by him : — that the king, on the address of both 
houses of parliament, should direct the judges 
and other fit persons to prepaii^ proper bills to 
efifectuate the object : — that these bills should 
be brought into the house of commons .-^that, 
after having been fwice read and committed, 
the judges should be called before the committee 
to explain the reasons and grounds of the pro- 
posed alterations f and that those learned per- 
sons should again attend the house of lords for 
the same purpose. * Bills thus prepared and 
hammered,* adds Sir Matthew Hale, « would 
have fewer flaws, and necessity of supplement 
tal or explanatory laws, than hath of late times 
happened.* It is to be much regretted that the 
tract from w^hich these extracts have been 
made is left imperfect by the author, and the 
particular alterations which he probably in- 
tended to recommend are consequently un- 
known. A few pages only are devoted to 
these subjects, from which, however, some va- 
luable suggestions are to be gathered. The 
observations on the propriety of rendering the 
county court a cheap and efficient tribunal are 
e^)ecially worthy of notice.** 

The rough and intrepid boldness of Lord 
Thurlow, as shown in what follows, is admira- 
bly characteristic : 

" Of the eloquence of Lord Thurlow, and 
of his manner in debate, Mr. Butler has given 
a striking account : — < At times Lord Thur- 
low was superlatively great. It was the good 
fortune of the Reminiscent to hear his cele- 
brated reply to the Duke of Grafton, during 
the enquiry into Lord Sandwich*s administra- 
tion of Greenwich hospitaL His grace's ac- 
tion and delivery, when he addressed the house, 
were singularly dignified and graceful ; but his 
matter was not equal to his manner. He re- 
proached Lord Thurlow with his plebeian ex- 
traction, and his recent admission into the 
peerage : particular circumstances caused Lord 
Tliuriow*s reply to make a deep impression on 
the Reminiscent. His lordship had spoken 
too often, and began to be heard with a civil 
but visible impatience. Under these circum- 
stances he was attacked in the manner we have 
^nentioned. He rose from the woolsack, and 
advanced slowly to the place from which the 
chancellor generally addresses the house, then 
fijdng on the duke the look of Jove when he 
erasps the thunder, * I am'«mazed»' he said, in 
a level tone of voice, < at the attack the. npble 
doke faaa made ob me. Yes; my lords,* consi- 



derably raising his voice, * I am amazed at his 
grace's speech. The noble duke cannot look 
before hun, behind him^ er on either side of 
him, without seeing some noble peer who owes! 
hb seat in this house to his successful exertions 
in the profession to which I belong. Does he 
not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to; 
these, as to beinf the atK^ident of an accident?' 
To all these noUe lords the language of the 
noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as 
it is to myself. But I don't fear to meet it 
single and alone. No one venerates the peer- 
age more than I do ; — but, my lords, I must 
say, that the peerage solicited me, not I the 
peerage. Nay more, I can say, and will say, 
that as a peer of parliament, as speaker of tlus 
right honorable house, as keeper of the great 
seal, as guardian of his majesty's conscience, 
as lord high chancellor of England, nay, even 
in that character alone in which the noble duke 
would think it an aflront to be considered, — 
as a MAN, I am at this moment as respectable, 
— I beg leave to add, — I am at this time 
as much respected, as the proudest peer I now 
look down upon.' The efl^ect of thb speech, 
both within the walls of parliament and out of 
them, was prodigious. It gave Lord Thurlow 
an ascendancy in the house which no chancel- 
lor had ever pos^ssed : it invested him in pub- 
lic opinio with a character of independence 
and honour ; and this, though he was ever on 
the unpopular side in politics, made him always 
popular with the people.' ** 

He who would seek knowledge by studious 
and persevering labour, who would wish to 
b^ar up against the rugged paths, and angry 
struggles of the world, and, undismayed by 
ungrateful toil, and cheerless disappointment, 
would, with unwearying ardour, follow learn- 
ing — more for the love he bears it, than for the 
fame to which it may raise him, — that man 
should keep steadily in his view the life of Sir 
William Jo^es, for it will be a light and a 
beacon to cheer him on his lonely path. Accom- 
plished as a gentleman and a scholar, his far- 
stretching views carried forth his spirit to the 
best and noblest ends of human beiufi^. He 
knew no resting place, no stage in his lofty 
career, till an untimely death deprived society 
of a bright ornament, and the world of a be- 
nefactor. 

The following tribute to his worth is well- 
deserved: 

" But the crowning virtue of Su* William 
Jones*s character was his pure and ardent de- 
sire to benefit mankind. To this shrine he 
carried all the rich offerings of his taste, his 
learning and his genius. In this great ambi- 
tion every meaner passion was forgotten. He 
loved knowledge with that wise love which 
teaches us that it is the means only, and not 
the end, — the means of laying open to man 
the sources of his true happiness, — ^virtue, and 
freedom, and truth, and honour. Unconnected 
with the interests of his fellow-creatiures, he 
knew no ambition. To him power had lost 
its evil allurenients, and riches their debasing 
influence ; and he so justly estimated the value 
of fame, as to regard it only when it echoed 
back the voice of his own pure and uncor- 
rupted conscience. It b the interest as well 
as the duty of mankind to bestow upon cha- 
racters like his the full measure of their grate- 
ful applause. The world has too long lavished 
upon its enemies the praises due to those who 
have truly and faithfully served it ; and it is 
fitting that the gratitude of mankind should 



be at length directed to their real benefactors, 
-^to those who, opening to them the gates of 
knowledge, and guarding for them the strong- 
holds of liberty, find their noblest ambition 
gratified in the divine office of doing good.*' 

We are disappointed with the memoir of 
Erskine, although it is compiled with industry, 
and illustrated by many apt quotations. We 
had looked for something more valuable in the 
life of such a man, who has so recently passed 
frdm among us, and whose eloquence has ren- 
dered in our own times, such services to the 
rights of the people, and the best interests of 
mankind. 

After him, and last in the illustrious list, 
comes Sir Samuel Romilly — clarum et vene- 
rabile nomen — distinguished for his pure honor 
and unsullied mtegrity, for his eloquence, and 
his love of liberty, the <« parent and nurse" of 
eloquence. In this memoir, there are some 
passages of considerable beauty : the following 
eloquent tribute. Sir Samuel Romilly may weU 
claim from his countrymen, who owe him not 
only veneration, but love — love for the purity 
of his blameless life, and the generous interest 
he took in their welfare. 

" There is no i^dsdom more to be desired 
than that which enables us to estimate, at their 
true relative value, the various objects of hu- 
man ambition. The highest and noblest minds 
deficient in this knowledge, have too .often 
wasted or abused their powers, by devoting 
them to the vainest or the wickedest purposes. 
The sanction of public applause to actions in- 
different or injurious, has misled many from 
the pursuit of purer and more excellent ob- 
jects ; and the world has been justly repaid for 
its false and dangerous adulation, by the scourg- 
ing vices of those whose ambition it has de- 
praved. Some men, indeed, with a deeper in- 
sight into their own nature, and into the true 
ends and aims of their being, have proposed 
to themselves a higher and a nobler course, and 
have found no object worthy of their ambition 
unconnected with the happmess, with the im- 
provement, and with the virtue of mankind. 
To reform and to instruct the human mind, 
to purify it from the mean and wicked passions 
which debase it, to pur?e it of its weaknesses 
and its errors, and to fill it with (dl noble views 
and asph^tions, has, in every age, been the 
object of that small band of good and virtuous 
men, the 

" Salt of the earth, the rlrtnous few 
Who MMon human kind.** 

Amongst these truly excellent and exalted 
persons Sir Samuel Romilly has every claim 
to be ranked. He was, in the highest sense 
of the word, a philanthropist, loving mankind 
with wise and constant affection, not misled 
by any false sensibility, yet trembling aliv« 
to theh* best ^d truest interests. Without 
displacing for a moment the beautifi;! affections 
of domestic life, the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures ever lay next to the .heart of Sir 
Samuel Romilly ; and the feelings whicK in 
weaker and meaner minds extend, only round 
the small circle which blood and friendship 
draws, were in him diffused with undiminished 
warmth over the wide orbit of human exist- 

ce." 

We close this voliune with a dissatisfied feel- 
ing. We cannot venture to bestow upon it 
any unqualified praise, and yet, to confess the 
truth, we cannot abuse it heartily either. Had 
Mr. Roecoe indulged in fewer facts, and more 
reasonings, he woiud have pleased us better.^. 
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There are certain qualities, which the biogra- 
pher of such men as are here named, ought 
eonstantly to have in siffht, for by tracing them 
to then: first springs, he may offer an mipor- 
tant accession to our stock of knowledge, and 
•give soundness and securi^ to our reasonings 
on moral subjects. Mr. Koscoe may be — and 
we doubt not that he is — an accurate observer 
of ordinary events and actions ; but to those 
Ikigher and more important duties of the bio- 
grapher he has no claim. 



Our ViSage: Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
Fourth Series. — London: Whittaker, Trea- 
cher and Co. 

Miss MUford has favored us with another 
•Tolume containing twenty-six of her very pretty 
little stories, besides a pathetic introductory 
fetter, in which the death of her excellent 
mother, and the burial of < Poor pretty May,^ 
^ber greyhound, are recorded. The tluiee pre- 
oe^nff volumes of these * VilWe Sketches* are 
so well known, and so generally admired, that 
It is only necessary for us to tell ^^ readers 
that the £Mirth b written in the same agreeable 
eEMifging style as those which have gone before. 
Weean scarcely go astray in selecting an ex- 
tract where all the stories are so natunu and so 
well told, therefore we shall just take the first 

Paul Holton, a rich young yeoman, had vi- 
sited the village of Hacelby in search of a farm 
and a wife, in both of which laudable objects 
^e seemed very likely to succeed, until an un- 
lucky cricket-match, which was lost through his 
bad play, and Letty Dale, the tanner's pretty 
daughter, taunted him so for letting the Easi- 
Woodhay eleven beat the Haselby eleven, (for 
he did not score a single notch in either innings) 
that he fairly took the pet and departed in 
dudgeon. This was somewhat more than poor 
lietty had bargained for : he*ll be sure to call 
to-morrow morning, thought Letty to herself 
as she tripped home to the pleasant house by 
the tan- yard — but we must let Miss Mitford 
iell the rest of the tale in fiill for herself: 

** The first tidings that Letty heard the next 
inoming were, that Mr. Paul Holton had de- 
jMnted over-night, having authorized his cousin 
to let his houses, and to decline the lai^ farm, 
for whJcli he was in treaty ; the next intelli- 
gence informed her that he was settled in Sus- 
sex; and then his relation left Hazelby — and 
poor Letty heard no more. Poor Letty! Even 
HI a common parting for a common journey, she 
who stays behind is the object of pity; how 
inuch mope so when he who g^oes — goes never 
to return, and carries with hmi the fond affec- 
tion, the treasured hopes, of a young unprac- 
tised heart, 

' And anitle wishes long snbdoed— 
Sabduld and cherish'd looff P 

Poor, poor Letty ! 

•* Three years passed away, and bronght 
much of change to our country-maiden and to 
her fortunes. Her t^er, the jolly old tanner, 
a kind, frank, thoughtless man, as the cogno- 
men would almost imply, one who did not 
think that there was such things as wickedness 
kad ingratitude under the sun, became bound 
for a. tnend to a larffe amount; the fnend 
^proved a villain, and the jolly tanner was ru- 
meJ. He and his daughter now lived in a 
small cottage near their former house ; and at 
the point of time at which I have chosen to 
resume my story, the old man was endeavour- 



ing to persuade Letty, who had never attended 
a cricket match since the one which she had so 
much cause to remember, to accompany him 
the next day (Whit- Tuesday) to see the Ha- 
zelby Eleven again encounter their ancient 
antagonists, the men of East-Woodhay. 
** * Pray come, Letty,' said the fond father; 

* I canH go without you ; I have no pleasure 
any where without my Letty ; and I want to 
see this match, for Isaac Hunt can't play on 
account of the death of his mother, and they 
tell me that the East-Woodhay men have con< 
sented to our taking in another mate who prac- 
tises the new Sussex bowling — I want to see 
that new-fimgled mode. Do come, Letty ! ' 
And, with a smothered sigh at the mention of 
Sussex, Letty consented. 

« Now old John Dale was not quite ingenuous 
with his pretty daughter. He did not tell her 
what he very well knew himself, that the 
bowler in question was no other than their 
sometime friend, Paul Holton, whom the busi- 
ness of letting his houses, or some other cause, 
not, perhaps, clearly defined even to himself, 
had brought to UBielhy on the eve of the 
match, and whose new method of bowling (in 
spite of his former mischances) the Hazelby 
Eleven were willing to try ; the more so as 
they suspected, what, indeed, actually occurred, 
that the East-Woodhayites, who would have 
resisted the innovation of the Sussex system 
' of delivetinff the ball in the hands of any one 
' else, would have no objection to let Paul Hoi 
' ton, whose bad playing was a standing joke 
amongst them, do his beet or his worst in any 
way- 

*< Not a word of this did John Dale say to 
Letty; so that she was quite taken by surprise, 
when, having phiced her father, now very in-^ 
firm, in a comfortable chair, she sate down 
by his side on a little hillock of turf, and saw 
her recreant lover standing amongst a group 
of cricketers very near, and evidently gazing 
I on her — just as he used to gaze three years 
before. 

*< Perhaps Letty had never looked so pretty 
in her life as at that moment She was sim- 
ply drest, as became her fidlen fortunes. Her 
complexion was still coloured, like the apple- 
blossom, with vivid red and white, but there 
was more of sensibility, more of the heart in 
its quivering mutability, its alternation of pale- 
ness and blushes ; the blue eyes were still as 
bright, but they were ofiener cast down ; the 
smUe was still as splendid, but fiur more rare ; 
the girlish raiety was gone, but it was replaced 
by womanly sweetness ; — sweetness and mo- 
desty formed now the chief expression of that 
lovely face, lovelier, far lovelier, than ever. — 
So apparently thought Paul Holton, for he 
gazed and gazed with his whole soul in his 
eyes, in complete oblivion of cricket and crick- 
eter, and the whole world. At last he recol- 
lected himself, blushed and bowed, and ad- 
vanced a few steps, as if to address her ; but 
timid and irresolute, he turned away without 
speaking, joined the party who had now as- 
sembled round the wickets, the umphres called 
** Fluy !" and the game began. 

*< East-Woodhay gained the toss and went 
in, and all syes were fixed on the Sussex bow- 
ler. The bell was placed in his hands ; and 
instantly the wicket was down, and the striker 
out — no other than Tom Taylor, the boast 
his parish, and the best batsman in the county. 

* Accident, mere accident V of course, cried 
East-Woodhay ; but another, and another fol- 



lowed : few could stand against the fatal bowl- 
ine, and none could get notches. — A panic 
seized the whole side. And then, as losers 
wiU, they began to exclaim agipnst the S3rstem, 
called it a toss, a throw, a trick ; any thing 
but bowling, any thing but cricket ; railed at 
it as -destroying the grace of the attitude, and 
the balance of the game; protested against 
being considered as beaten by such juggl^, 
and, finally, i^pealed to the umpires as to the 
fiaimess of the play. The umpires, men of 
conscience, and old cricketers^ hummed and 
hawed, and see-sawed ; quoted contending pre- 
cedents and jostling authorities ; looked grave 
and wise, whilst even their little sticks of of- 
fice seemed vibrating in puzzled importance. 
Never were judges more sorely perplexed. At 
last they did as the sages of the bench often 
do in such cases— reserved the point of law, 
and desired them to •* play out the play.** — 
Accordingly, the match was resumed; only 
twenty-seven notches being gained by the East- 
Woodhayians in their first innings, and they 
entirely from the balls of the old Hazelby 
bowler, James White. 

*< During the quarter of an hour's pause 
which the laws ailow, the victorious man of 
Sussex went up to John Dale, who had watched 
him with a strange mixture of feeling, de- 
lighted to hear the stumps rattle, and to see 
opponent after opponent throw down his bat 
and walk off, and yet much annoyed at the new 
method by which the object was achieved.-^ 
< We should not have called thb cricket in my 
day,* said he, <and yet it knocks down the 
wickets gloriously, too.* Letty, on her part, 
had watdied the game with unmingled interest 
and admiration : < He knew how much I Idtad 
to see a good cricketer,' thought she ; yet stilU 
when that identical good cricketer approached^ 
she was seized with such a fit of shyness — call 
it modesty — that she left her seat and joined a 
group of young women at some distaiice. 

" Paul looked earnestly after her, hut rfr. 
roained standing by her father, inquiring with 
affectionate interest after his health, and 
talking over the game and the bowling. At 
length he said, * i hope that I have not driven 
away Miss Letitia.* 

«< Call her Letty, Mr. Holton,* interrupted 
the old man; < plain Letty. We are poor 
folks now, and have no right to any other title 
than our own proper names, old John Dale and 
his daughter Letty. A good daughter sbe 
has been to me,* continued the foi^ father; 
* for when debts and losses took all that we 
had — for we paid to the uttermost farthimr* 
Mr. Paul Holton, we owe no man a shUting ! 
— when all my earnings and savings were 

fone, and the house over our head — the house 
was bom in, the house she was bom in — I 
loved it the better for that ! — ^taken away from 
us, then she gave up the few hundreds she was 
entitled to in right of her blessed mother to 
purchase an annuity for the old man, w^hose 
trust in a villain had brought her to want.* 
« * God bless her !* interrupted Paul Holtoo. 
« * Ay, and Qod will bless her,* returned the 
old man solemnly — < God will bless the dutifnl 
chOd, who despoiled herself of all to sapport 
her old father.* 

«< Blessings on her dear g en er ou s heart T 
again ejaculslted Paul ; • and I was awaj mnd 
of! knew nothing of this !* 

«' < I knew nothing of it myself uata the 

deed was completed,* rejoined John Dale..-— 

She was just of age, and the annuity was 
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t>urcka8ed and tike money paid before she told 
me ; and a cruel kindness it was to strip her- 
self for my sake ; it almost broke my heart 
when I heard the story. But even that was 
nothing/ continued the good tanner, warming 
with hu subject, < compared with her conduct 
nsce. If you could but see how she keeps 
the house, and how she waits upon me ; her 
handiness, her cheerfulness, and all her pretty 
ways and contrivances to make me forget old 
times and old places. Poor thing ! she must 
miss her neat parlour and the flower-garden 
she ^v^as so fond of, as much as I do my tan- 
yard and the great hall; but she never seems 
to think of them, and never has spoken a h^ty 
word since our misfortunes, for all you know, 
poor thing ! she used to be a little quick-tem- 
' peredP 

<« * And I knew nothing of this !' repeated 
Paul Holton, as two or three of their best 
wickets being down, the Hazelby players sum- 
moned him to go in. < I knew nothing of all 
this!' 

<* Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex 
cricketer, and at first he seemed likely to verify 
the predictions and confirm the hopes of the 
most malicious of his adversaries, by batting as 
badly as he had bowled well. He had not 
caught sight of the bcdl ; his hits were weak, 
his defence insecure, and his mates began to 
tremble and his opponents to crow. Every 
hit seemed likely to be the last ; he missed a leg 
tail of Ned Smith's ; was all but caught out 
by Sam Newton; and East-Woodhav tri- 
umphed, and Hazelby sat quaking; when a 
sudden glimpse of Letty, watching him with 
manifest anxiety, recalled her champion's wan- 
dering thoughts. Grathering himself up he 
stood before the wicket another man ; knocked 
the ball hither and thither, to the turnpike, 
the coppice, the pond ; got three, four, five at 
a hit ; baffled the slow bowler James Smith, 
and the fast bowler Tom Taylor ; got fifty- 
five notches off his own bat; stood out all 
the rrot of his side; and so handled the ad- 
verse party when they went in, that the match 
was won at a single innings, with six-and-thirty 
runs to spare. 

«< Whilst his mates were discussing their vic- 
tory, Paul Holton again approached the father 
and daughter, and this time she did not run 
away : * Letty, dear Letty,* said he ; * three 
years ago I lost the cricket-match and you were 
ai^ry, and I was a fooL But Letty, dear Letty, 
this match is won ; and if you could but know 
how deeply I have repented, how earnestly I 
have longed for this day ! The world has gone 
well with me, Letty, for these three long 
years. I have wanted nothing but the trea- 
sure which I myself threw away, and now, if 
yon would but let your father be my father, 
and my home your home !— if you would but 
forgive me, Letty !' 

** Letty's answer is not upon record : but it 
is certain that Paul H<^ton walked home from 
the cricket-ground that evening with old John 
Dale hanging on one arm, and John "Dale's 
pretty daughter on the other ; and that a month 
after the bells of Hazelby church were ringing 
merrily in honour of one of the direst and 
luckieet matches that eirer oficketer lost and 
won." 

There is a great deal of similar pathoe iMd 
■aturail description throughout the vdome 
which we gladly introduce to the favourable 
ngards of our readen. 



The Poetical Worh of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

11 vols. 18mo. New Edition. — Edinburgh, 

Cadell, and Go — London, Simpkin and 

MarshaU. r t 

^^ [second KoncE.] 

As our readers have doubtless observed that we 
are prodigiously national in all our sayings and 
doings, we shall venture to adopt a Hibernian 
fofondeparkr in discussing the merits of the new 
edition of Sir Walter, and pronounce tha( the 
prose part of these poetical works will be found 
by far the most generally interesting, both 
from its novelty and its nature. The distin- 
fishing features of this edition we disclosed 
m our last, when introducing to our public the 
most striking features of Sir Walter's Literary 
Autobiog^phy. To this we should, perhaps, 
have prefixed the following paragraph, which 
relates to a still earlier period of his career : 

" During the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century, the art of poetry was at a remarkably 
low ebb in Britain. Hayley, to whom fashion 
had some years before ascribed a higher degree 
of reputation than posterity has confirmed, had 
now lost his reputation for talent, though he 
still lived admired and recnpected as an amiable 
and accomplished man. The bard of memory 
slumbered on his laurels, and he of hope, had 
scarce begun to attract lus share of public atten- 
tion. Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and bright 
genius, was dead ; and, even while alive, the 
hypochondria, which was his mental malady, 
impeded his popularity. Bum's, whose genius 
our southern neighbours could hardly yet com- 
prehend, had long confined himself to song 
writing. Names which are now known and 
distinguished wherever the EngUsh language is 
spoken, were then only beginning to be men- 
tioned ; and unless among the small number of 
persons who habitually devote a part of their 
leisure to literature, those of SouUiey, Word- 
worth, and Coleridge, were but little known. 
The realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom 
at the period, seemed to lie open to the first 
bold invader, whether he should be a daring 
usurper, or could show a legitimate title of 
sovereignty.** The author subjoins a detail of 
his progress in German literature, and its influ- 
ence upon his own mind, together with a minute 
account of his first sins in the ballad-making 
line. After a humorous account of the diffi- 
culties lus boyish muse had to encounter from 
the critical animadversions of an apothecary's 
wife, and other fatalities, he proceeds in a 
graver style to account for the composition of 
the Lay of the last Minstrel, as follows : 

« Neither was I ignorant that the practice of 
ballad-writing was for the present out of fashion, 
and that any attempts to revive it, or to found 
a poetical character upon it, would certainly fail 
of^ success. The bulad measure itself, which 
was once listened to as an enchanting melody, 
had become hackneyed and stckening, from its 
being the accompaniment of every grinding 
hand-organ ; and besides, a long work in qua- 
trains, whether those of the common ballad, or 
such as are termed the elegiac, have an effect 
on the sense like that of the bed ef Procrustes 
on the hnman body; for, ae it must be both 
awkward and difficult to carry on a long sen- 
tence from one stanza to another, it followa 
that the meaning of eadi period must be com- 
prehended withm four lhies» and equally so, 
that it must be extended saas to fill that space. 
The alternate dilation and contraction thus 
rendered necessary, is -singuMy unfavourable 
to narrative oMBpoeitioiv; and the * CFoadibert' 



of Sir William D'Avenant, though containing 
many striking passages, has never become 
popmar, owing chiefly to its being told in thie 
species of elegiac verse. 

« In the dUemma occasioned by this objec- 
tion, the idea occurred to the author of using 
the measured short line, which forms the struc- 
ture of so much minstrel poetry, that it may 
be properly termed the romantic stanza, by way 
of distinction; and which appears so natunu 
to our language, that the very best of our poete 
have not been able to protract it into the verse 
properly called heroic, without the use of epi- 
thets which are, to say the least, unnecessary. 
But, on the other htmd, the extreme facility 
of the short couplet, which seems congenial to 
our language, and was, doubtless for that rea- 
son, so popular with our old minstrels, is, for 
the same reason, apt to prove a snare to the 
composer who uses it, by encouraging him in a 
habit of slovenly composition. The necessity 
of occasional pauses often forces the young 
poet to pay more attention to sense, as the 
boy's kite rises highest when the train is loaded 
by a due counterpoise. The author was there^ 
fore intimidated by what Byron calls the < fatal 
facility* of the octo-syllabio verse, which was 
otherwise better adapted to his purpose of imi> 
tating the more ancient pdetry. 

« 1 was not less at a loss for a subject whicb 
might admit of being treated with the sim- 
plicity and wildness of the ancient ballad. But 
accident dictated both a theme and measure^ 
which decided the subject as well as the struc- 
ture of the poem. 

" The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, had 
come to the land of her husband, with the de-- 
sire of making herself acauainted with its tra* 
ditions and customs. All who remember thia 
lady will agree, that the intellectaal characteir 
of her extreme beauty, the amenity and cour- 
tesy of her manners, the soundness of her un- 
derstanding, and her unbounded benevolence^, 
gave more the idea of an angelic visitant than- 
of a being belonging to this nether worid; and' 
such a thought was but too conustent with the* 
short space she was permitted te tarry amongsfe 
us. Of course, where all made it a pride and 
pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard, 
encnigh of Border lore; among others, an aged 
gent&man of property, near Langholm, com» 
municated to her ladyship the stoiy of Gilpiir 
Homer, a tradition in which the narrator, ands 
many more ef that country, were firm believers. 
The young countess, much delighted with the 
l^end, and the gravity and full confidence with* 
which it vras told, enjoined it on me as a task 
to compose a ballad on the subject Of course^ 
to hear was to obey; and thus the goblin story,, 
objected to by several critics as an excrescence 
upon the poem, was, in fact, the occasion of ita 
being written. 

*< A chance similar to that which dictated 
the subject, gave me also the hint of a neuR^ 
mode of treating it We had at that time thet 
lease of a pleasant cottage, near Lasswade, on 
the romantie banks- of the-Esk, te which we< 
escaped when the vacations of the court per- 
mitted so much leisure. Here T had the plea- 
sure to receive a visit from Mr. Stoddart, (now 
Sir John Stoddart^ jw^^e-advocate at Malta,) 
who was at that time collecting the particulara 
which he afterwards embodied in his Remarka 
on Local Scenery in Scotland. I was of some 
use to^him in procuring the information he de- 
fiired, and guiding him to the scenes, which, he 
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widied to seiB. la return, he made me better 
acquainted than I had hitherto been with the 
poetic effiuions which have since made the 
lakes of Westmoreland* and the authors by 
whom they have been sung, so famous where 
ever the English tongue is spoken. 

^ 1 was already acquainted with the < Joan of 
Arc,' the < Thalaba,' and the < Metrical Bal- 
lads,' of Mr. Southey, which had found their 
way to Scotland, and were generally admired* 
But Mr. Stoddiuri, who had the advantage of 
personal friendship with the authors, and who 
possessed a strong memory, with an excellent 
taste, was able to repeat to me many long spe- 
cimeni of their poetry, which had not yet ap- 
peared in print. Amongst others, was the 
striking fragment called Chrbtabel, by Mr. 
Coleridge, which, from the singularly irregular 
•tmoture of the stansas, and the liberty which 
it allowed the author to adapt the sound to the 
sense, seemed to be exactly suited to such an 
•xtravRffansa as I meditated on the subject of 
Gilpin Homer. As appUed to comic and hu- 
morous poetry, this mescalonza of measures 
had been abre^iy used by Anthony Hall, An- 
stey, Dr. Walcott, and others ; hut it was in 
Christabel that I first found it used in serious 

O, and it b to Mr. Coleridge that I am 
to make the acknowledgment due from 
the pupil to his masti^r. I observed that Lord 
Byron, in noticing my obligations to Mr. 
Coleridge, which I have been always most 
ready to acknowledge, expressed, or was un- 
derstood to express, a hope, that I did not 
write a parody on Mr. Coleridge's productions. 
On this subject I have only to say, that I do 
not even know the parody which is alluded to; 
and, were I ever to take the unbecoming free- 
dom of censuring a man of Mr. Coleridge's 
extraordinary talents, it would be for the ca- 
price and indolence with which he has thrown 
from him, as if in mere wantonness, these un- 
finished scn^ of poetry, which, like the Torso 
of antiquity, defy the skill of his poetical bre- 
thren to complete them. The charming frag- 
ments which the author abandons to their fate, 
are surely too valuable to be treated like the 
proofs of*^ careless engravers, the sweepings of 
whose studios often make the fortune of some 
pains- taking collector." 

As the introduction to the < Lady of the 
Lake,' (our favourite, after all, of Sir WiJter's 
longer poems,*) is brief, as well as very interest- 
ing, we present it to our readers unabridged : 

«* After the success of < Marmion,' I felt in- 
clined to exclaim, with Ulysses in the * Odys- 
sey,'— 

Odys. X' 1. 5. 

' On* Tentnroos game my hand has won to.4st— 
Another, gallants, yet remains to play.* 

<* The ancient manners, the habits and cus- 
toms of the aboriginal race by whom the High- 
lands of Scotland were inhabited, had always 
appeared to me peculiarly adapted to poetry. 
The change in their manners^ too, had taken 
nlace almost within my own time, or at least I 
had learned many particulars concerning the 
ancient state of the Highlands from the old 
men of the last ireneration. I had always 
thought the old Scottish Oael highly adapted 
lor poetical composition. The feuds, and po- 
Utical dissensions, which, half a century earlier, 
would have rendered the richer and wealthier 
part of the kingdom indiwosed to countenance 
a poem, the scene of whkh was Uud in the 



Highlands, were now sunk in the generoos 
compassion which the English, more than any 
other nation, feel for the misfortunes of an 
honourable foe. The Poems of Ossian had, 
by their popularity, eufiiciently shown, that if 
writings on Highland subjects were qualified to 
interest the reader, mere national prejudices 
were, in the present day, very unlikely to in- 
terfere with their success. 

** I had also read a great deal, and heard 
more, concerning that ronmntic country, 
where I was in the habit of spending some 
time every autuipn ; and the scenery of Loch 
Katrine was connected with the recollection of 
many a dear friend and merry expedition of for- 
mer days. This poem, the action of which 
lay among scenes so beautiful^ and so deeply 
imprinted on my recollections, was a labour of 
love, and it was no less so to recall the man- 
ners and incidents introduced. The frequent 
custom of James IV. and particularly of James 
V. to walk through their kingdom in disguise, 
afforded roe the hint of an incident, wliich 
never fails to be interesting, if managed with 
the slightest address or dexterity. 

« I may now confess, however, that the em- 
ployment, though attended With great plea- 
sure, was not without its doubts and anxieties. 
A lady, to whom I was nearly related, and 
with whom I lived, during her whole Hfe, on 
the most brotherly terms of affection, was re- 
siding with me at the time when the work was 
in progress, and used to ask me, what I could 
possibty do to rise so early in the morning, 
(that happening to be the most convenient time 
to me for composition.) At last I told her the 
subject of ray meditations ; and I can never 
forget the anxiety and affection expressed in 
her reply. * Do not be so rash,' she said, * my 
dearest cousin. You are already popitlar — 
more to, perhaps, than you yourself will be- 
lieve, or than even I, or other partial friends, 
can fairly allow to your merit You stand 
high — do not rashly attempt to dimb higher, 
and incur the risk of a fall ; for, depend upon 
it, a favourite will not be permitted even to 
stumble with impunity.* I replied to thb 
affectionate expostulation in the words of 
Montrose : — 

* He eithn- fcan hli fate too mncb. 

Or hU deserts are small. 
Who dares not put it to tue touch, 
TogainorloMitalL' 

" < If I fail,* I said, for the dialogue is strong 
in my recoUection, < it is a sign that I ought 
never to have succeeded, and I will write prose 
for life : you shall see no change in my temper, 
nor will I eat a single meal the worse, but 
if I succeed — 

* Up with the bonnle blue bonnet, 
The dirk, and the feather, and tJV 

" Afterwards I showed my affectionate and 
anxious critic the first canto of the poem, 
which reconciled her to my imprudence. — 
Nevertheless, although I answered thus confi- 
dently, with the obstinacy often said to be pro- 
per to those who bear my surname, I acknow- 
ledge that my confidence was considerably 
^uUcen by the Warning of her excellent taste 
and unbilled friendship. Nor was I much com- 
forted by her retractation of the unfavourable 
judgment, when I rec<^lected how likely a na- 
tural partiality was to effect that change of 
opinion. In such cases, affection rises Uke a 
light on the canvass, improves any favourable 
tints which it formerly exhibited, and throws 
its defects into the shade. 

<* I remember that about the same time a 



fnond started in to < heeze up my hope,* like 
the minstrel in the old song. He was bred a 
former, but a man of powerful understanding, 
natural good taste, and warm poetical feeling, 
perfectly competent to supply the wants of an 
imperfect or irregular education. He was a 
passionate admirer of field sports, which we 
often pursued together. 

" A& this friend happened to dine with roe 
at Asliiesteel one day, I took the opportunity 
of reading to him the first canto of * The 
Lady of the Lake,' in order to ascertain the 
effect the poem m'os likely to produce upon a 
person who was but too favourable a represen- 
tative of readers at large. It is, of course, to 
be supposed, that I determined rather to guide 
my opinion by what my friend might appear to 
feel, than by what he might think fit to say. — 
His reception of my recitation, or prelettion, 
was rather singular. He placed his hand 
across his brow, and listened with great atten- 
tion through the whole account of the stag- 
hunt, till the dogs threw theroselves into the 
lake to follow their master, who embarks with 
Ellen Douglas. He then started up with a 
sudden exclamation, struck his hand on the 
table, and declared, in a voice of censure cal- 
culated for the occasion, that the dogs roust 
have been totally ruined by being permitted to 
take the water after such a severe chase. — 
I own I was much encouraged by the species 
of reverie which had possessed so zealous a 
follower of the sports of the ancient Nunrod, 
who had been completely surprised out of all 
doubts of the reality of the tale. Another of 
his remarks gave mc less pleasure. He de- 
tected the identity of the king with the wan- 
dering knight, Fitz- James, when he winds his 
bugle to summon his attendants. He was 
probably thinking of the lively, but somewhat 
licentious old baUad, iq which the denouement 
of a royal intrigue takes place as follows: — 

* Ho took a buffle frnc his nide, 

He bh'W both loud and shrill, 
And four.nnd-twenty belted knights 

Came skipping ower the hill } 
Then he took uut a little knife. 

Let all his daddies fa*. 
And he was the brawest gaotiemaa 
1 hat wa9 aroang them a'. 

And we'll go no more a-roring,* &c, 

" This discovery, as Mr. Pepys says of the 
rent in his camlet cloak, * was but a trifie, yet 
it troubled roe, and I was at a eood deal of pains 
to efface any marks by which I thoiight my 
secret could be traced before the concluaion, 
when I relied on it with the same hope of pro- 
ducing effect, with which the Irish post-boy is 
said to reserve a ' trot for the avenue.* 

" I took uncommon pains to verify the ac- 
curacy of the local circumstances of this story. 
I recollect, in particular, that to ascertam 
whether I was telling a probable tale, I went 
into Perthshire, to see whether King James 
could actually have ridden from the banks of 
Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle witlnn the 
time supposed in the poem, and had the plea- 
sure to satisfy myself that it was quite practi- 
cable. 

*< After a considerable delay, < The Lady 
of the Lake* appeared in June 1810 ; and ita 
success was certainly so extraordinary as to in- 
duce me for the moment to conclude that I had 
at last fixed a nail in the proverbially tscon- 
stant wheel of Fortune, whose stability m 
behalf of an individtial who had so boldly 
courted her favours for three suocesBve times 
had not as yet been shaken. I had attafaMd, 
perhaps, that degree of ptiblic repatatm mt 
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against the naughty hof who fi^ed them off, 
wisely remembexiBg, that they are, in such 
cases, apt to explode in the handling. Let 
me add, that my reign (since Byron has so 
called it) was marked by some instances of 
good- nature as well as patience.. I never re- 
fused a literary person of merit such serrices in 
smoothing his way to the public as were in my 
power; and I had the advantage, rather an 
uncommon one with our irritable race, to enjoy 
ffeneral favour, without incurring permunent 
ul-AKoU, so far as is known to me, among any of 
my contemporaries. 

« Abbotsford, April 1830.'* 



which prudence, or certainly timidity,, would 
have made a halt, and discontinued efforts by 
which I was far more likely to diminish my 
iame than to increase it. But as the celebrated 
John WiUcos 19 said to have explained to his 
late IVlajesty, that he himself amid his full tide 
of popularity, >va8 never a Wilkite, so I can, 
with honest tnith, exculpate myself from having 
been at any time a partLsan oi my own poetry, 
even when it was in the highest fashion with 
the million. It must not be supposed that 
I was either so ungrateful, or so superabun- 
dantly candid, as to despise or scorn tbe value 
of those whose voice had elevated mt so much 
higher than my own opinion told me I de- 
served. I felt, on the contrary, the more 
grateful to the public, as receiving that from 
partiality to me, which I could not have 
claimed from merit ; and I endeavoured to de- 
serve the partiality, by continuing such ex- 
ertions as I was capable of for their amusement. 

** It may be that I did not, in this .continued 
course of scribbling, consult either the interest 
of the public, or my own. But the former 
had effectual means of defending themselves, 
and could, by their coldness, sufficiently check 
any approach to intrusion; and for myself, 
I had now for several years dedicated my hours 
so much to literary labour, that I should have 
felt difficulty in employing myself otherwise ; 
and so, like Dogberry, I generously bestowed 
all my tediousness on the public^ comforting 
myself with the reflection, that if posterity 
should should think me undeserving of 4he 
favour with which I was regarded by my con- 
temporaries, < they could not say but what I 
had the crown, and had enjoyed for a time that 
popularity which is so much coveted. 

" I conceived, however, that I held the 
distinguished situation I had obtained, however 
unworthilv, rather like the champion of pugi- 
lism, on the condition Of being always ready to 
show proofs of my skill, than in the manner of 
the champion of chivalry, who performs his 
duties only on rare and solemn occasions. I 
was in any case conscious that I could not long 
hold a situation which tbe caprice, rather than 
the judgment, of the public had bestowed upon 
me, and preferred being deprived of my prece- 
dence by some more worthy rival, to sinking 
into coctemi^t for my indolence, and losing my 
reputation by what Scottish lawyers call the 
negative prescription. Accordingly, those who 
choose to look at the Introduction to Rokeby 
in the present edition, will be able to trace the 
steps by which I declined as a poet to figure as 
a novelist ; as the ballad says. Queen Eleanor 
sunk at Charing Cross to rise again at Queen- 
hit he. 

« It only remains for me to say, that, 
during my short pre-eminence of popularity, I 
faithfully observed the rules of moderation 
which I had resolved to follow before I began 
my course as a man of letters. If a roan is 
determined, to make a noise in the world, he is 
«s sure to encounter abuse and ridicule, as he 
who gallops furiously through a village must 
reckon on being followed by the curs in full 
cry. Experienced persons know, that in 
stretching to flog the latter, the rider b very 
apt to catch a bad fall; nor is an attempt 
to chastise a malignant critic attended with 
less danger to the author. On this principle, 
I let parody, burlesque, and stjuibs, find their 
own level; and while the latter hissed most 
ficirely, I was cautious never to catch them 
tipy as schoolboys do, to throw them hack \ Chariot at length discovered to what extretti- 



Ortando Jhnamorato di ^ofardo; Orlando 
Furiom di Ariotto : with an Essay on the 
Romantic Poetry of the Italians, Memoirs 
and Notes. — London, W. Pidcering. 

This voliune, of small pretence and much real 
merit, is edited by Professor Antonio Panizzi, 
and reflects no httle credit on his judgment, 
taste, and talents Most readers wiU probably 
be surprised to find the professor tracing the 
origin of romantic poetry among the Italians, 
to the songs of the ancient Welsh bards. To 
Charlemagne, also, he insists on giving a Bri- 
tbh origin. There is withal a great deal of 
shrewd observation and sound criticism 
tlm-oughout the volume, and the analyis of the 
stories and the introductory remarks are satis- 
factory and entertaining. The following amus- 
ing anecdote of Ogier le Dannays, or tfa^ Dane, 
may serve as a specimen of the manner in 
which these details, usually so heavy and stupid, 
are diversified and rendered diverting : 

" His son, Baldwin, playing at chess with 
Chariot, the emperor's son, a quarrel arose, 
and Chariot killed Baldwin with the chess- 
board, which was of gold. Ogier at first 
threatened to slay both the son and his father, 
Charlemagne ; but afterwards withdrew to 
Lombardy, where Desiderio (Didier) king of 
that country, gave him a castle, Chasteaufort 
or Beaufort, and refused to deliver him up to 
the emperor, who made war upon the king and 
Ogier for Uds reason. Ogier having defended 
himself for seven years in the castle which 
Desiderio had bestowed upon him, discovered 
that all his soldiers *had conspired to his be- 
trayal. * Ogier was not sleeping, for in the 
morning he hanged all the rogues who had 
thought of betraying him ; there was one of 
them at each battlement. When Charlemagne 
was told the issue of the treason, he was much 
surprised, and said. Why it must be, then, that 
the devil directs the fellow.* 

** Charlemagne hoped that he would soon 
surrender, imagining, from the number of sol- 
diers whom he had hanged, that he had none 
left for the defence of the castle. * But Ogier, 
who was not idle in the castle, cut some wood, 
whereof he had plenty, and dressed each piece 
like a man-at-arms, with hauberk and hehn, 
and succeeded in placing one of them at each 
battlement. But where the devil does he 
find so many soldiers ? said Charlemagne. In 
a sortie which he made, he nearly slew the 
emperor and Chariot, and having put to death 
an esquire in their tent, he retired. His pro- 
visions were eximusted; but, nothing discou- 
raffed, he killed a horse, and then *put his 
things in order, cleansed his porriuffers, set his 
pot on the fire, and busied himself in moving 
his wooden-men-at-arms on the battlements. 



ties Ogier was reduced, and one n%ht went to 
spank with him. On tkiis occasion he offered 
to give him any satbfaction, to accept any con- 
ditions however humiliating; to go to the 
holy sepulchre and pay him any ransom, pro- 
vided he would make peace. Ogier, however, 
would hear nothing of it, but answered that 
he wanted < blood for blood, and a child for a 
child ;'* and then politely dismissed him, saying, 
* Now, go, and tnay the devil bi-eak thy neck.' 
After this desperate defence, which Namo 
called le nonpareil de jamais, and which lasted 
seven years, Ogier quietly left his castle at 
night He was pursued, yet succeeded in es- 
caping on board ft vessel bound for the east — 
Being overtaken by a storm, he landed not far 
from Rome, and met with sundry adventures* 
He delivered France from the Saracens, an.d 
afterward came to England, where he married 
the daughter of Achar, king of the latter 
country, whom he succeeded on the throne. 

The translations, by various hands, are ge- 
nerally elegant and spirited, and we can re- 
commend this handsome volume, tasteful in its 
mechanical execution, as well as in its style and 
subject matter, even to those who, like our- 
selves, prefer Orlando, both in love and mad- 
ness, most in the original: 

We love the langtuwe, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kiMes from a female month. 

And sounds as if it shoald be writ on satin 

With syllables that breathe of the sweet south. 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in 

That not a single accent sounds uncouth. 

Like our harsh northern, whistling, gnmtuig guttural,. 

Which we*re obliged to mss and spit and sputter s " 



rail. 



Webster^s Dictionary of the English Language^ 
Part II. — London, Black, Young, rad 
Young. 

We should not have deemed ourselves justified 
in bringing this work a second time under the 
reader's consideration, had it been merely k 
continuance of the subject already commented 
on by us, in our observations on the first part. 
But the introductory portion of the number 
now before us, contains nearly the whole of » 
treatise on English grammifr, in which tho 
author introduces several alterations, and lay» 
down some new positions, relative to this most 
important department of our native tongue. 

We agree frilly with him in the assertion, 
that much is still wanted to make a perfect 
grammar. It is a work of extreme difficulty,, 
and can only be accomplished by the repeated 
efforts of sagacity and industry, such as he him- 
self in this work exemplifies, in a manner 
highly honorable to him. The attachment to 
the rules of the Latin, natturally proceeding 
from the almost exclusive use of that language^ 
in rudimental education, until a very lat6 
period, and the reluctance as naturally felt to 
alter what we have been for years accustomed 
to, particularly when it has received the un- 
deviating sanction of a long line of teachem 
and writers, throws many difficulties in th^ 
way of improvement! zeal and ability, ar6 
therefore equally necessary for success. The 
former, to stunidate and maintain the exertioii 
required to stem a strong current of prejudice, 
the latter, to guide the ^tcred tide of opinion, 
into a better diannel. 

Of Dr. Webster's zeal, we can g^ve n«^ 
stronger evidence than the following extraci 
from his introduction, premising that according 
to his own statement, it is now forty-six years 
since he laid before the public the first result of 
his invettigatioBs on tins branch of literature* 
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in the form of an EnglMi grammar, ou the 



model of LoMrth*i» bat with several improTe- 
ments. 

« Being perfectly iatiified," wys he, "that 
tone principles of Lowth's grammar, which 
constitutes the body of Murray's, are entirely 
erroneous, I have prefixed a brief grammar to 
thb dictionary, which b committed to my fel 
low-citizens as the mature result of all my in- 
vestigations. It is the last effort I shall make 
to arrest the progress of error, on this subject. 
It needs the club of Hercules, wielded by the 
arm of a giant, to destroy the hydra of educa- 
tional prejudice. The club and the arm I pre- 
tend not to possess, and my efforts may be 
fruitless ; but it will ever be a satisfaction to 
reflect that I have discharged a duty demanded 
by a deep sense of the importance of truth. — 
It is not possible for me to think with indif- 
ference, that half a million of youth in our 
schools are daily toiling to learn that which is 
not true. It has been justly observed that ig- 
norance is preferable to error.** 

These are the sentiments of a sincere en- 
thusiast, the workings of a heart giving vent 
to its feelings in strong unqualified expressions. 
The author proceeds to point out some of 
the more promment errors, which he has un- 
dertaken to correct. A brief summary of 
these will afford a more satisfactory view of 
the improvements he proposes to mtroduce, 
than "any observations that we could offer in 
the condensed form to which we are bound to 
limit our remarks. 

1. Thd admission of the article as a distinct 
•part of speech; it being, always and in all 
ranguages, an adjective. 2. The arrangement 
of words, particularly of some of those com- 
monly called pronouns, adverbs, and conjimc- 
iions, in a class to which' they do not belong. 3. 
The want of a correct and complete exhibition 
of the verb in all its modifications of mode and 
tense. 4. The imperfection of the usual rules 
of syntax. 

In the commencement of the grammar, where 
he treats of letters, he defines consonants to 
be the characters that represent the junctions, 
jointings or closings of the organs, which pre- 
cede or follow the vocal sounds, and calls them 
by a very appropriate term, articulations. We 
think that one step more would have led him 
to a very simple aod complete analysis of this 
primary and essential part of his subject 

Letters express either sounds or articula 
tions : sounds are either simple, which we call 
vowels, or compound which are designated dip- 
thongs; and articulations, commonly called 
consonants, are either close or perfect, which 
wholly intercept the voice, and therefore stop, 
or terminate the sound, or mnperfect, which do 
not entirely interrupt the voice, but admit a 
kind of hum or hiss, and are thence commonly 
called semi-vowels. This two-fold classification 
will comprehend the whole of the letters in 
every langmiffe, according to their formation by 
the organs of speech. 

In the classification of words, or what are 
commonly called parts of speech, he alters the 
names of some, rejectbg, of course, the arti- 
cle altogether. Thus he names the pronoun, 
the substitute ; the adjective, the attribute ; 
the adverb, the modifier ; the conjunction, the 
connective ; and the intojection, the exclama- 
tion. Knowing, as we do, how much the 
study of cbemistry has been facilitated, and its 
advancemement consequently promoted, by a 
judicious nomenclature, in wliich the term n^ 



quently implies or leads to the distinguishing 



character, we cannot drject to the same prin- 
ciple being applied with judgment and caution 
to other sciences, and we think that the 
changes in the present instance, though not 
essential, will be found to be useful. 

In the comparison ofadjectives, or attributes. 
Dr. Webster recognizes four degrees. The 
first denotes a slight degree of the quality, and 
is expressed by the termination ish ; as red- 
dish ; brownbh: this may be called the imper- 
fect degree. The second denotes such a de- 
rree of the attribute as to constitute an abso- 
lute or distinct quality : as red, brown ; this is 
called the positive degree. The third and 
fourth be d^nes and names, like other gram- 
marians, the comparative and superlative. 

With respect to one of Dr. Webster's gene- 
ral rales for spelling, we feel inclined to pause 
before we acquiesce in its correctness. ** In 
verbs of more than one syllable, when the 
accent fiedls on any syllable except the last, 
the final consonant of the veri> is not to be 
doubled in the derivatives ; thus, bia$9 hiased, 
bianngg worship, worshiper, worshiping. The 
The same rule is generally to be observed in 
nouns, as in jeweler, jewel These," continues 
the author,** are general rules : though possibW 
special reasons may, in some instances, justify 
exceptions.** We cannot but think that his 
love for generalizing has made Dr. Webster 
limit too closely the extent of the exceptioae 
to this his general rule, which will be found to 
require very many, and, among these the very 
words he has selected for examples. 

The introduction contains an anecdote rela- 
tive to the well-known Lindley Murray, which 
we notice parttculariy, because, if true, it 
ought to be known; and if untrue, it ought 
to be contradicted. Dr. Webster says, that in 
the year 180d» he received a letter from Lindley 
Murray, with a copy of that writer*s gram- 
mar, soliciting remarks on it. Twenty years 
before the date of this letter. Dr. Webster tells 
us, that he had published the grammar we 
have already spoken of; but as it had been 
prepared on the model of Lowth's, and as sub- 
sequent researches had convinced him that 
some of Lowth*s principles were erroneous, he 
suppressed this grammar jaUer it had been pub- 
lished, from a conviction of the immorality of 
laying before the public what he knew to be 
false. In 1807, he published a new grammar 
on new principles, and vrith a view to answer 
Murray's request, though in a different man- 
ner, he sent him a polite letter with a copy of 
it. These never reached him; but Murray 
received a copy of Webster's grammar from 
another quarter, and soon after published a 
new edition of his own English grammar in 
octavo, in 1806. In it he states, that he had 
examined the most respectable publications on 
the subject that had recently appeared, and 
had, in consequence, been the better enabled 
to extend and improve his work. 

Now, let the reader hear what Dr. Webster 
says in continuation: **<m carefully comparing 
this work with my own grammar, I found 
most of his improvements were selected from 
mj book. In the first edition of this work, 
(Lindley Murray*8 new edition of his English 
gprammar,) the compiler gave me credit for 
one passage only, bong nearly three pages of 
my fframmor, which he acknowledged to be 
chiefly taken from my work* In the later 
editions, he says, this is in part taken from my 
book ; and he further acknowledges, that m few 



positions and iUustratiotts, among the syntac- 
tical notes and observations, were taken from 
my gprammar. Now the fiict is, the passages 
borrowed amount to thirty or more, aiiid they 
are so incorporated into the work, that no per- 
son except myself would detect the plagiarisms, 
without a particular view to this object.** 

We join with the writer, if his statement 
be true, in his protest against such a spedes of 
immorality. A man's reputation and charac- 
ter, and writings, are as much his property as 
his land; and it is to be hoped that correct 
morality will, in due time, place the pro- 
tection of the former on as high ground as that 
of the latter. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Tfte Plays of Philip Massinger. Adapted for 
Family Reading, and the use of Young Per* 
sons, by the omission of objectionable pas- 
sages. Vol. I. — London, Murray. 

The works of the old English dramatists 
abound in displays of the most powerful ima> 
gination and the richest fancy, couched in lan- 
guage the most forcible and expressive; bat 
their exquisite beauty is so often marred by 
coarseness of expression, (for the licentiousness 
which disgraced the stage in Charies the Se. 
cond*s days, was the corraption of a later and 
more vicious age,) that they have long lain 
neglected, as unfit for the perusal of the pure 
and good. Under these circumstances, the 
editors of the Family Library havd resolved on 
publishing a selection from the plays of Mas- 
singer, Fletcher and Beaumont, F<Rd, Shirley, 
and others^ omitting all such scenes and pas- 
sages as are inconsistent with the delicacy and 
refinement of modern taste and manners. The 
present volume contains -a Life of Masringer, 
and four of the eighteen plays of his which are 
stiU extant — ^naroely, the Virgin Martyr, the 
Great Duke of Florence, the Bondman, and 
the Maid of Honour. These are accompanied 
with preliminary notices and explanatory notes, 
which we rejoice to see are not overdone. We 
congratulate the public on having works of such 
transcendant genius thus placed within their 
reach, divested of all risk of injury or pollution 
from the contact 



The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Dod- 
dridge, t>,D, (fc. jrc. (f^- Edited from the 
original MSS. by Us Great Grandson, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esa. VoL IIL — 
London : Colburn and Bentiey. 

We must do the Rev. Doctor Philip Doddridge, 
D.D. the justice to acknowledge, that from our 
youth up we had considered him a vtery tedious 
stupid sort of writer, but we did not think him 
Quite so great a fool as he proves to be, upon a 
mrther and more intimate acquaintance. We 
should add, moreover, that it would require a 
very considerable stock of personal merit, to 
atone, in our eyes, for having been the proge- 
nitor of his present bi<wrapher, and great giand 
son, John Doddridge Humphreys, esquhre, who 
has inflicted upon ub so many ponderous tomes 
of silly gossip about miss Kit^, and miss Jennj-, 
and miss Mercy, and all the other misseoi aod 
kisses, and youthful follies of hisgreat gnad- 
father, the dissenting minister. We resBy bo-. 
lieve Doddridge was a well-meaning, good sort 
of man, according to his gifts, whidi wen not 
of the highest or most refined description ; but 
why we would be p«8tere4» ^t this time of day. 
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of an 



In this ^e plays the part 

Montalban, a 



docy tort of satiffiu^tiony usque ad Jinem, 

The Stories are eighteen in number, and they 
are intermixed with divers songs, and poeticsil 
pieces of similar merit. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



with these never-ending vohimes of twaddle d*Anray. 

about him and his 'dearest creature' we cannot . English female, the wife of M. 

conceive. Frenchman, who is condemned to death by 
* the republi^n soldiers then in the neighbour- 

TVaiU o/ScottiMh Lifty and Pictures of Scenes\^ood, on a charge of being a spy of the Ven- 
and Characier. 8 vols, post 8vo.— London, dean»— Mis* Smithson endeavours to save 
Whittaker, IVeacher and Co. |l»in»» w»d. succeeds, after a variety of mcidents 

J of »«ch staffe bterest, and which are carried 

These volumes are said to be from the pen of><Mi chiefly in pantomime, a few disjointed 

Mr. Bennett, the editor of a judiciously con- 1 FVench sentences being ail that she utters. 

ducted GUsgow newqpc^er, called the Free | Miss Smithson was very successful, and the 

Press. There is nothing in them very striking apphiuse bestowed upon her was at times en- 
origiwfcl; yetonedaunders on with a quiet, thusiastic The drama itselfhas very little merit, 

beyond that of being short; and the favour- 
able reception experienced by Miss Smithson, 
as well as her own talents, which toe really 
of a high order, secured for her a thorough 
triumph. This young lady may, I think, now 
consider herself as fixed on the Continent for 
two or three years ; for although the extreme 
heat of the weather, must soon cause the Paris 
Theatres to be deserted for two or three 
months, she has the prospect of an abundant 
winter harvest fo town or country. 

The following curious and rather inter- 
esting account of a new discovery, which was 
the result of chance, appears in the Moniteur : 
« a miller in the environs of Dijon, having put 
up new miU-stones, and wbhinff to clean them . 
before they were used for grinding wheat, put j 
a quanti^ of bran into the mill for the purpose 
«f carrying away the sand from the stones ; but 
not having sufficient bran at hand, he added 
some chipped straw — what was his surpri^ 
at finding a coarse, but excellent, wheaten 
flour result from thu experiment — a quantity 
of it was instantly given to some horses, who 
devoured it greedily, and another portion being 
boiled up for the pigs, was equally relished by 
those animals; the miller even made a loaf of 
bread with a part of the flour, and it was 
eaten with a relish.*' 



will show the frightful superiority of the num- 
ber of deaths among them : 



Law Magazine, 

We hare n selfish motive in noticing the 
kst Number- of- thb excellent Magazine, the 
leading article is headed *< Eloquence of the 
Irish Bar," and does ample justice to the 
splendid merits of the many highly gifted men, 
who for the last fifty years have formed the 
brightest ornaments of their profession, and 
their country. But what is more gratifying to 
€Hir feelings, the article in question is from the pen 
of an Englishman, and vindicates the character 
of Irish oratory from the ingenious aspersions 
of the Edinburgh Review, which in 1817, in 
criticising the speeches of Mr. Charles Phillips, 
denounced the school from which he came, and 
its style, of which according to the critic he 
was a fair specimen ; we extract the following 
passage from the conunenceraent of this article, 
which consists of a Review of Mr. Greene's 
report of the celebrated bottle-conspiracy case 
in 18I2S, heartily recommending the Magazine 
itself to the attentive perusal of aU, particu- 
larly of our professional readers. 

" Whatever might have been the state of 
opinion on this side of the channel, previously 
to October 1817, (the date of the article in 
.the Edinburgh^ however- high the character of 
Irish oratoru»l effusions ^fore then from 
that period it has certainly declined. — Ex iUo 
retro fluere et sublapsa referri, and thou^ after 
giving specimens of the forensic eloquence of 
England and Scotland, we naturally recur to 
Ireland, in order to complete the parallel, we 
are almost under the necessity of apologizing 
for adopting so very obvious, and, we humbly 
conceive, commendable a course. We are 
absolutely obliged to declare, at the outset, 
that the prevailing prejudice is a wholly 
ffroundles% one, that we could select from the 
Irish bar as many modeb of chasteness as of fire, 
and that (setting aside Curran and Plunket, 
or allowing them to pair off with Erskine and 
Brougham,) a long list of names might be 
framed from it, which as orators and advocates 
in the best sense of the terms, neither England 
nor Scotland would, single-handed, find it 
easy to match." 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Psrit,Ms7 17th, 189a 

The chief topic of conversation during the 

last few days, has been the debut of Miss 

Smithson on Monday last, at the Op^ 

Comique in a little drama called I'Auberge 



From 25 to 80 
80 to 85 
85 to 40 
40 to 45 
45 to 50 
50 to 55 
55 to 60 
60 to 65 
65 to 70 
75 to 80 
80 to 85 
85 to 90 
90 to 95 



Some very curious tables have lately been 
published here, showing the comparative dura- 
tion of life among rich and poor persons. In a 
list of sixteen hundred persons of the higher 
class, among whom are 150 sovereigns or 
princes, it was found that from 1820 to 1829, 
both inclnsiye, there had been 522 deaths, 
being a yearly average of 52-2. It was also 
curiously observed, that among the higher 
order of clergy, the deaths after the age of 
sixty or seventy, were much more frequent 
than amongst persons of distinction in different 
orders at the same period. Of the sixteen 
hundred persons thus selected in 1820, there 



were aged from, 20 to 25 


... 17 


25 to 80 


... 86 


80 to 85 


... 72 


85 to 40 


... 86 


40 to 45 


... 188 


45 to 50 


... 282 


50 to 55 


... 219 


55 to 60 


... 172 


60 to 65 


... 194 


65 to 70 


... 167 


70 to 75 


... 116 


75 to 80 


... 78 


80 to 85 


... 58 


8K to 90 


... 19 


90 to 95 


1 



The other list, made at the same time, com- 
prised 2000 persons, taken among the poor and 
working daisses in the low quarters of Paris. 
It is not necessary to state the order in which 
they diedy a# the following comparative table 



Mortality on the MortiUltTootlie. 
rich list poor list 

... 2 22 

... 85 ... 1 48 

... 1 20 ... 1 85 

... 85 ... 1 87 

... 1 59 ... 2 59 

... 1 81 ... 2 58 

... 1 68 ... 4 6o 

... 8 6 ... 5 76 

... 4 81 ... 9 25 

... 8 9 ... 14 59 

... 11 58 ... 

... 16 29 ... 

What a painfully instructive table this is !-~ 
Here we see the poor, even in youth, dying off 
rapidly in proportion to the rich, in the middle 
age ; in further advanced life neariy doub* 
ling the mortality of their wealthier fellow 
creatures, who have comforts and enjoyments; 
and in extreme old age showing an entire blank. 
We are also assured, that of the number of 
deaths among these poor persons, three-fourths, 
at least, take place in hospitals. 

To these tables is added another curious one 
of the ages of the reigning princes, and other 
distinguished persons in Europe : 
Of 124 Princes, 12 have reached the age of 6a 
28 Cardinals, 7 are 80, and 2 older. 
84 Archbishops and bishops, 1 b 80. 
818 Peers of France, 11 are 80. 
272 Generals, 19 are 80, and 9 still older. 
84 Ambassadors, 5 ministers of state, &c. 
5 are 80. 
The extraordinary part of this table, is that 
which relates to the bishops and archbishops- 
high feeding, probably, prevents them reacliing 
a very old age. 

London, May 18. 

In the literary circles here, there is little new 
talked of, but the sudden discontinuance of the 
Morning Journal. This paper disappeared 
when at a number which although by no means 
sufficient to cover the expenditure, was larger 
thai) that of any daily or weekly paper that 
was ever dropped without being merged into 
some other concern — when the compositors 
left the paper, and new hands were taken io, 
the number printed was 890. . In two days 
succeeding this change, the paper did not ap- 
pear untu some hours after the usual time, 
yet the number fell only twenty, so that when 
the paper dropped altogether, 870 copies were 
printed. 

It is now said, but with what degree of 
truth I know not, that a harge sum is sub- 
scribing for the institution of a new morning 
paper. The Star Evening Paper is for sale, 
the price demanded is j£800, which would 
include types, lease of the house, &c. The 
number is very low, but there are several 
persons treating for the purchase.* This, how- 
ever, is by no means a good time for news- 
papers, the best established cannot hold their 
ground, and the Sunday newspapers in par- 
ticular, feel the pressure of the tra)e% for the 
middling and lower orders who chiefly read 
Sunday newspapers, either cannot affmrd tiiio 
expense, or the occurrenc«s of the week ar« 
not sufficient to excite interest. In Franct« 

« Hie Stsr was purchased in 1700 for hetireen 4 and 
MOIL It rose Baocmairely to a dsOy drcttlatieo of sbcral 
4,000, yielding a yearly prollt of 4,000IL 
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however, thingi ire different, new papers areisicianssay; they love an awakening exhortation 
starting there daily, and succeeding well — at I from a zealous brother in the Lord: they de- 
Lyons two new papers have appeared within Uight in the thanJers of Armstrong more than 
the last three montlis, and in different parts of! in the gentle persuasive accents of Mathip- 



France about fifteen papers have been success- 
fully started during the present yeiu*. 

Drury-lane Theatre is at length let; but 
the chances of success are very doubtfiiL Mr. 
Lee, the new lesseC) is considered a bold roan, 
and the friends of the other gentlemen who 
tendered^ rejoice that their tenders are refused. 
JSIr. Lee however is a clever man, and a good 
manager, and he has already entered into 
annBgeraents which are well calculated to give 
eclat to a first season. It is believed that he 
will make tempting offers to Brnham, and Mr. 
Lament of the Itolian Theatre in Paris has 
offered to supply him with an Italian Oorps de 
Ballet, equal to that which is at the King's 
Theatre. 

(Private Letters,) 

CHALMEltS AND IRVING. 

LoDdon, I8th Mty. 
Dr. Chalmers has been in town during the 
Inst week. He held forth, on Sunday, for an 
hour and a-half, in the Scotch church, Regent 
Square ; and every part of that ample pile was 
thronged to hear him. Lord Lansdown, the 
Marquess of Stafford, Lord L. Gower, Mr. 
Peel, (Sir Robert rather) and many other ** il- 
lustrious ones,*' of both sexes, were in early 
attendance — the service beginning at eleven. 
The street was filled with ^lendid and gay 
equipages — the crowd extended beyond the 
porches to the outer door — and all was bustle 
and excitement to hear the Demosthenes of the 
Scottish kirk. For my own part, I oflen 
doubted, afler reading the splendid sermons of 
Dr. Chalmers, for I had never heard him, whe- 
ther they were adapted for a popular audience; 
possessed as they were of every refinement and 
polish that literature could afford, ^hey seemed 
to me to require an audience to appreciate their 
merits, far more accomplished than I could give 
credit to his ordinary Caledonian congregations 
for being. But I never had a better opportu- 
nity of being convinced of how much depends 
on the <* pronundatio " of the ancient orators, 
which Cicero pronounced to be necessary in the 
first, and the second, and the third degree, to 
the formation of a public speaker. It was so 
with Dr. Chalmers. All his fine language and 
illu:itration would have gone for nothing, had 
they been delivered in the plain, tame, " gen- 
tlemanly" pulpit style which prevails here 
among the best preachers of the episcopal 
churches. With the Scottish divine, however, 
not a sentence — not a phrase was lost — all was 
energy and emphasis «* with due discretion :" 
whether he soared or crept along the ground 
(which latter, in truth, he very seldom did,) he- 
commanded the undivided attention of his au- 
ditory ; he dictated, and he thimdered out the 
mild pracepts of the gospel with surprising 
power; ftt least, to me, it was surprising, 
thinking, as I always did, and to the contrary 
of which I am still far from being persuaded, 
that the principles and practice of the Christian 
religion are better advocated — ^better enjoined, 
by the gentle methods of persuasion, than by 
the stern alarms of the drum ecclesiastic Yoya 
Dublin folk, at least the majority of the Ro- 
tunda frequenters, I know, think otherwise — 
they are fond of hearing the word delivered 



But it is only the fashionable influenza of the 
day in Ireland: there is no disputing about 
tastes ; let us only hope that it be not of any 
very lengthened duration. 

Di*. Chalmer's personnel is by no means pre- 
possessing. He is coarse-featured, short-necked, 
and altogether clumsy looking : his hair cut 
short — its tint an iron gray. His action in the 
pulpit, owiug to hb left hand being perpetually 
^!xed upon his manuscript, is almost wholly 
ouafined to the right side. He moves his whole 
body, rapidly, forward or backward, upward 
or downward : but still the right shoulder is 
ever elevated; the right arm is in perpetual 
motion. There is nothing graceful in his deli- 
very — its characteristic is its force. He labours 
to produce conviction rather than to persuade. 
His voice is loud enough — but harsh with over- 
straining: it splits the ear occasionally, and 
sometimes borders on a scream. In what, then, 
you will ask, consists his particular attraction? 
How has he become so celebrated ? By his 
animation and earnestness ; by the beauty and 
eloquence of his language ; and by the evident 

{)ert'ection, the palpable completeness of all that 
le delivers. We can observe no redundancy of 
epithets, no idle digressions, no spinning out 
of «* the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument.** Every sentence seems 
to have received its last polish ; it is fit for 
press; and the sermon, generally, leaves no 
longer any doubt but that those eloquent dis- 
courses of his, which have been publisned, were 
pronounced originally just as they now meet 
the eye of the reader. 

I presume the discourse of yesterday was not 
then delivered for the first time : it was evi- 
dently written every word, but so familiar was 
the preacher with his manuscript, so intensely 
had he studied it, or so extremely legibly was 
it penned, that with the exception of its pre- 
cluding, as I have already said, the motion of 
his left side, it seemed to give him, in the de- 
livery of it, no inconvenience. A toritten ser- 
mon—to which, by the way, I am exceedingly 
averse— I never before heard delivered with so 
much enei^gy and vigour ; and if I could only 
add, that it contained a due admixttire of the 
benign, gentle aspirations, which, as it appears 
to me, are far more conducive to make and to 
keep men Christians, I should pronounce it to 
be a composition of predicatorial eloquence of 
the highest order. Yet, your Richard Pope, 
after all, is the best preacher I ever heard. 

. ' . . . The manner of Dr. Chalmers is 
all that I intended to write about : with the 
matter of his discourse I shall not meddle fur- 
ther than simply to say, that its topics were of 
a very comprehensive and general character — 
« on the conduct of the irreligious," perhaps it 
might be defined ; it was in this respect, what 
it should be, precisely an occasional sermon. 

It is long since the walls of the national 
kirk have been warmed by such a crowd. The 
orations of its extraordinary « meenisther and 
pasthur " have no longer any attraction for the 
million. Their excitement is no more; the 
glory hai departed from that house — Ichabod 
Irving is an altered man. At least, I should 
conclude him altered, for, after frequent* fair, and 
impartial hearings, I can find nothing in him 
to justify the religious rage that dnce prevaUed 



iOfifwtorti eon strqnto, as the sons of the mu- upon his account. Hi6 physical capabilities f 



no doubt, admiimble; his voice, in its acker 
and subdued tones, is faultless ; his talent for 
recitation, in delivering a psalm for instance, 
or in pronouncing the Lord's prayer, is indeed 
of a veiT high order. But beyond this, I have 
been able to discover in him nothing more re- 
markable than his extravagance of action, and 
his consummate skill (though last not least) 
in the art of mystifying. To such perfection 
has he carried this art, that I think we may 
safely say,' the more we apply ourselves to un- 
derstand what he undert^es to explain, ihe 
less we know about it. A few eveings since, 
I had a fine opportunity of being convinced of 
this. The preacher went on for an hour m3rs- 
tifying and explaining the history of Samson-^ 
every incident of that great man's life, rec(»ded 
in Scripture, he proved, by a peculiar process 
of reasoning, to be a typification allegorical of 
Christ and bis church. The riddle, the foxes 
and firebrands, the jaw-bone of an ass — O, 
that the comment were all written in a book ! 
I left the Scottish kirk, that night, most 
strangely edified. My brains were spinning 
like a teetotum. 

C. 

LOI7DON UMIVERBITY. 

London, 17th Umy. 
Saturday last I witnessed one of the moet 
interesting spectacles it was ever my gocMl 
fortune to behold; the distribution of prizes 
among the medical classes of the Metropolitan 
University. Having been present last year on 
a similar occasion, I was the more anxious a se- 
cond time to sit, the delighted spectator of a 
ceremony, calculated to raise up in the mind 
sensations of the purest and loftiest descriptioB. 
Last year. Earl Grey presided. Every one is 
familiar with the character of that renowned 
and haughty aristocrat. He took the seat of 
honor, as though it belonged to him of strict 
right — addressing to the « assembled thousands** 
a few brief and pregnant sentences, explanatory 
of the business for which tbey had met He 
discharged his laudable duties with stately diiif- 
nity — ^preserving his usually erect and hauehty 
deportment : no smile played around his face ; 
not a congratulatory remuk fell from his lips, 
as he deposited the wished-for prize in the hands 
of the anxious candidate. As the motto c^ 
each, the signal of success, was read aloud, the 
delighted owner bounded eagerly fonvard, with 
youthful impetuosity — desirous to grasp what 
had been so long the ohject of his fondest 
wishes; but the nearer he approached, the 
more slow became his steps, awed by the un- 
bending gravity of England's haughtiest peer. 
Once, indeed, the noble earl seemed pleased — 
it was when a titled student appeared before 
him, to receive the meed of honour ; he bent 
his head (comparatively s|>eaking) very low in- 
deed, and smiled most graciously on the yonnr 
aristocrat. The beautifm and appropriate speech 
with which the noble earl closed the proc^d- 
ings of the day, won every heart ; and his rank 
was forgotten in admiration of his talents. On 
the present occasion the chair was filled by Sir 
James Graham. But I should say a word in 
description of the place : — ^it b a lofty and spa- 
cious theatkie^ with the semicircular seats g^ 
dually rising one above the other, and capable 
of containing 1000 persons. A platform was 
raised a Httie from the floor in the centre — 
there sat the council, immediately behind the 
chairman; and immediately before him were 
the professors, prepared to nfoH in gacsxmfA 
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upon the state of their respective dassee ; the 
medical pupils, to the number of 250, occupied 
the adjacent benches : — they were not of bourse 
so very young, being students of much profi- 
ciency in the medical sciences ; 22 might be 
about the average of their ages, as well as I 
could conjecture from their countenances — pale 
with study and apprehension ; thehr appearance 
was not therefore hailed with such rapturous 
enthusiasm — nor did it excite so tender an in- 
terest in the audience, as if they had teen some 
half-dozen years younger. Still they were 
loudly and heartily appmuded. < Once, indeed, 
H very young lad being called forth to receive a 
medal, was greeted with tremendous applause 
by his fellow-students: he seemed to be an 
especial favourite, and more, he seemed to feel 
tiie full vahie of then* good opinion — for, wlien 
he came forward, instead of bowing to the 
council, he turned round, like an honest, manly 
fellow, and bowed to his brother stodents. Thu 
circumstatice afforded an opportunity to the elo^ 
quent chairman of paying the happiest and the 
jifeftest compliment I ever listened to.-* Upon 
the whole, however, this was not a very im- 
posing spectacle — there was no effort at gran- 
deur or magnificence — no &lse glare, or mere 
fthow— no attempt to dttzle and delude the 
public ; the ceremony brought home to the 
breasts of the spectators this important truth; 
that the place where they sat was an institution 
of great practical utility, and possessing every 
iaciiity of imparting sound kirowlec^, and a 
beneficial professional education. 

The professors gave glowing descriptions of 
the attainments and perseverance of ^leir pu- 
pik. Professor Patterson made one rather 
startling announcement — namely, that the can- 
didates for his prizes had writtin 1200 quarto 
foget. It was, however, heard with pleasure 
that the heads of the College of Surgwms had 
declared, that no candidates had ever appeared 
before them who answered with such marked 
ability as those who came from the Universi^ 
of London. The conduct of the chairman it 
was which chiefly gave life and interest to the 
scene— it was, in truth, beyond all praise ; in 
appearance, language and manner, he was the 
reverse of Earl Grey: the behaviour of the 
peer was cold and stiff — that of the commoner 
cheering and encouraging. Young and hand- 
some, his graceM figure and expressive coun- 
tenance fascinated every eye ; his face and chang- 
ing complexion, proved that he felt a warm in- 
terest in what was passing around him ; — he 
almost anticipeted the candidate, and his hand 
was stretched out to give, before the pupil was 
ready to receive ; but he did not content him- 
self with merely giving-^be stood up, on each 
occasion, and with acl^ voioe, aodin the most 
engaging manner, bestowed a weU-timed pane- 
gyric, which seemed to be more valued by the 
delighted student than the gold medal itself. 
The presence of mind which the hon. baronet 
dis|^yed on each occasion was really surprisitig. 
Not iesB than dO pupils came before him, and 
for each he had somMhipg onginal and excellent 
.^^ometimee suggested by ttie accidental cir- 
cnmstance of unusual applause, but generally 
prompted by the Latin motto^ which si^tied 
him with a hi^ipy classical allusion. When the 
details were gone through, he ooneisely addressed 
tbe meeting in as appropriats, as eloquent^ and 
as touching a speech, as ever I listened to : it 
made a dMp impression on all who heard it; 
ke delivered his sentiaients with the ease and 
fluency of an acconipUshed speaker, with the 



exactness of a scholar, and the composure of a 
gentleman. The part of his additfss which 
affected me most was, that in which he warned 
his young hearers against the evils, and the 
mental reproaches, insrimrable upon lost time ; 
and gave us an example himself, and that with- 
out Uie least appearam-c of vanity or affectatiou $ 
he declari'd, with sincerity, that he now, iu 
every hour of his public life, bitterly repented 
the time he had lost at Oxford, in the pursuit 
of vain pleasure; and implored his young hear- 
ers toprofit by the result oi his experience — 
and this after he had, only the night before, 
signalized himself, in the House of Commons, 
by the delivery of one of the ablest speeches 
made throughout the session — (for those who 
wish to foim some idea of his parliamentary 
eloquence, we refer to a preceding No. of the 
Gazette) — he eulogised the system of education 
pursued in Edinbiii^h ; and illustrated his 
opinion by the splendid career of Horner and 
Brougham, who were only two from amonfTbt 
the many distinguished pupils it sent forth. An 
address of this description, it is needless to say, 
produced a vast sensation amongst such on au- 
dience, and in such a place. 

Doctor Birkbeck also addressed the students, 



humility, such as might become 'Ariel, the 
messenger of Prospero, when returning to the 
presence of his master, after an unsuccessful 
mission in the airj my speculations are at your 
service. 

The Germans are notoriously good rifle- 
men, and in almost every village of that 
country, there- Is an annual game or pastime, of 
very ancient origin, called Freiachiessen (freet- 
shooting) which coni»ists iu firing with rifles at 
a target, and was probably first established to 
produce emulation and consequent excellence fn 
the use of firft^rms. When I first saw it, 
it reminded me of Shr Walter Scott's des- 
cription of the festival of the Popinjay ; and 
here the most successful shot is called the 
king of the Freischiessen, as, in the other case, 
he used to be termed captain of the Popifljny. 
The opera of which we are treating, doo^ 
in fiict, open Math a representation of thb sport, 
in which the royal honors of the game are ad- 
judged to the peasant Kilian, to the no snuiU 
mortification of poor Max. 

I humbly conceive, tKerefore, that if the 
title of the piece be intended to apply to this 
latter character, it means nothing more than 
( ne who practises or takes part in the amuso- 



(he is a calm, philosophical, scholar-like sort of ment of the Freisckiessen ; if, on the other 
person,) and spoke with great mildness and good hand, it applies to Caspar, it is possible it may 



J. W. 



HORiB 0£RMANICiE. 



DEE FEEISCHUTZ. 



have a more sinister signification, and have re- 
ferenoe to the licentious or unhaUowed means 
by which he secures his success as a sportsman : 
the expression Freibeuter (free-booter) for in- 
stance, implies criminal practices on the part of 
him to whom it applies ; and the word Frei- 
kvgd (free-bullet) occurs in this Opera, mean^ 
as the Scotch would say, a bullet that is 
The word Freischiitz, in fact, ap- 



My dear President, 

Notwithstandinj^ the acknowledged simila- ing, 
rity between the English and German langua- ' na' canny, 

ges, and notwithstanding, also, my unwillingness pears to have been coined expressly for thi^ 
to contradict generally received opinions, I , Opera, and let Herr Kind tell us, if he please, 
consider 'it my painful duty to announce that M'hat he means by it 

« Der Freischiitz'' does not mean fried ihots ; ! t promised in my last to give you a transla- 
neither has it the most remote pretension to be tion. from the original, of what I consider ail 
retidered into our vernacular, by that happy al- excellent scene between Max and Caspar, and 
tentative *< the seventh bullet!'* which the concerning which, I hope, both yourself and 
concoctoTB of 8<Hne of the English play-bills the public are experiencing a becoming degree 
have been considerate enough to offer to their , of impatient anxiety ; but, as I love ** to do all 
readers, unlearned in the tonnes. (things in order," and having, with the little 

The word Freischtitz, as you. Oh in visible, leammg I possess, translated for your proper 
and most literary president ! are ilill well aware, gratification, the first scene of Kind's Freis-i 
is a compound, the literal English translation chiUz, (for Weber has nothing to do with this 
of which is free-shooter, or free-archer ; a scene, it not forming part of the musical com.* 
harmless appellation enough in itself, and which 'position, and never, indeed, having been re- 
does not appear necessarily to imply any con- ; presented on any theatre, even in Germany,) 1 
nection between him who bears it, and the shall commence my extracts at the beginning. 



powers of darkness ; unless, indeed, we were to 
suppose a Society of Free-shooters existing in 
Germany, who maintained the same corres- 
pondence with Zamiel, which is sometimes 
hinted to subsist at home, between our own free- 
masons and the evil one. There is, however, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, no 
such sodety; and it is some consolation to 
know that the term Freischiitz is nearly .as 
little understood on the Continent as it is here. 
One German of whom I asked its signification, 
told me it meant a poacher, another assured 
me it meant a game-keeper! J came ta the 
conclusion that it could mean neither, and 
that my informants were ashamed to confess 
their ignorance. 

« What then," methinks I hear yon, in a 
tone of dignity, demanding from vour lofity 
chair of state, ** has been the result of ^otir 
cogitations MB to the true meaning of the 

?hra8e ?" and here, I beg you will imagine that 
assume an expression of great diffidence and 



promising faithfully the scene to which I have 
already idluded, in my next. 

I should not perhaps have thought the fol- 
lowing scene sufficiently important to commu- 
nicate, had I not beet^ struck some time ago, 
when reading in a number of the Edinburgh 
Litetaty Journal, a Review of a Drama called 
^* Aloyse," Avith the similarity which a scene 
there extracted, bears to the first scene of the 
Frei8(7hUtz ; and although I have become con- 
vinced, on comparison, that the similarity is 
accidental, yet I think it sufficiently remarkable 
to excite surprise. 

Independently of this circumstance how* 
ever, the scene seems to me a pretty intro- 
duction to the Opera, without which, indeed, 
as the author, M. Kind, expresses himself with 
much naivet^ the Hermit coming in so unex-f 
pectedly among the Dramatis Persona at the 
conclusion of the piece, has all the aj^iearaace 
of a Deus ex Maehina I Th« scene is also 
necessary to account for the virtuA which ths 
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roses, of which the Virgin-wreath is com- 
posed, poeeess, in protecting the heroine from 
the effects of the fatal bullet fired by her lover 
in the last scene. 

R. 
DER FREI6CHUTZ. 
Act IsT.-^ScBNB Isr. 

lA woodff country^ with a herwUtag0; msar which is am 
aitttr tifmon ; behind this a rrwi^yCompUMig sur- 
rounded bjf white roses in full blossom.) 

Hermit (kneeling be/ore the altar) 
All M«*rcifal ! in good Abounding) 
Whose praise in heaven and earth It aoondij^. 
Hear thy suppliant impart 
Th^ homage of a grateful heart 
^Folds his hands^ <tnd supports hit face upon the aStoTy in 
the attitude ofpre^f§r : a pause, during lehich music. 
The Hermit Ibm raises his head hastUgft with a amvuL 
siveactio»t as if much altsrmed.} 
H^rmit^O -vision, dreadful to the eye ; — 
Avert It Bfiffhty Lord on high ! 

1 saw (why does my weak frame shudder ?}— 

I saw the Fiend of Darkness mutter. 

With Joyful and malicious eye, 

He stretched— (I feel my heart's blood freeie) — 

He stretched his giant arm to seize 

A pure, and yet unspotted lamb ; 

Twas Agatha. — his eager pakn 

Seem*d, too, with anxious gread lo 

Her lover, and his soul to snatrh. 

Already us dark viaage aeemed 

With botiiad ivmAng ioy inflamed. 

C frith fervent devotim.-} 
C4«4 1 accept an old nan'ayrayer. 
Avert, avert, this des>d of fear : 
Protect than. Father, in that hour, 
FroK Hm Arch-fieud's craft and power. 

IHe rises, and adoanem.'] 

What could it be? 1 feel as if I had beea buried, 

And were now again restored to light My life is so. 
litary, and my couch Is hard ; tha blood creeps coldly 
In the old man's veins; then risions come trom God 
Oh all ye saints! for three days I have not seen 
Agatha, and already does the shadow of the cloister, 
.bell appear on yonder bnshes, and announce tiie ap. 
fn-oadi of evening. But yonder-4f my eyes deceive 
rae not-«Yet, 'tis she. 

lEnter AgaAa with a Ju0 of milk ; Anna fbOtnes her 
uith a small baeket, toUdk shedetioers to Agatha as the 
enters. 1 
Agatha (to ^laotf^-Thanks, Anna. 

IBjeU Ansta.') 
Hermit— Biemiag» on my daughter j thou hast tarried 
long. 

Ara^<»-But vou are well,, I hope, my reverend 
father t I should have come yesterday, or the day 
before, but this fruit, which I had reserved f<»r you, 
would not ripen soouer. There father, and take this 
bread, and this little pitcher of milk— other refresh, 
ments, )[ou know, von will not allow me to bring you. 
HertiHf— The fruits are choice ones; thon dost pre 
Tide for me like a daughter. 

Agatha— And indead I do love yon, alter my own 
father, more than any one. 
ifenmtt— Were that tme, what would thy Max say ? 
Agatha-ifmy, but that is diiferent ; I spoke of flHal 
affection only ; yon Jest with me, you are unusually 
cheerful tn..day. 
Hermit (aside, 
b well, I trust 



Hermit^k se<vet voloe commands me not to dismiss 
thee, to-day, without a charm to shelter thee from evfL 
This rose.Dush, the first slip of which a ftlgrim 
brought with him from Palestine, and gavf my prede. 
oessor. has grown up wond'rously beaunfuL It bios, 
soms richly each succeeding year ; I collect and in-ess 
Its leaves, and the country aedple ascribe manv 
healing and salutary virtues to tna rose-water which u 
distilled ttom them. Take, therefore, some of these 
roses as your maciiage present from my fatherly af- 
fection. 

{The Hermit breaks off some roses, and joins Mem into a 

boumtet, whidi he delivers to Agatha at the conclusion 

of the following Duett."} 

Hermit— Accent the gift which friendship proffers. 

Chaste and fair like thee. 
Agatha.^Fmr more than all that fortune offers, 

ShaU it be dear to me. 

Hermit— And should the blossom fade. 
Then think, my lovely maid, 
lliat all on earth must perish. 
^^ofAo—The leaves I'll watch with cara. 
Thro* many a distant year, 
Remembrance stlU to 

Hermit— VoT jet rtmamhar less, 

Tbe rase^ laares 4o press. 
Wherein the virtue Uea. 
suffering doth prepare 
- "^ * tto * 



The human heart ._ 

More pure and lasting Joys. 

Ifenme— Accept the gift which flrlendshlp proffers. 

Ornste and fair Uke that. 
Agatha— Twe more than all that fortune offers. 

Shall it be dear to me. 
lExeunti the Hermit to his eea,and Agatha through 
the trees.} 



** What to me boot all the pleasures. 

With whidi bounteous nature teems ? 
One alone I seel though distant. 

Near to me she ever seems : 
Forth I streti4i mine anxious arms. 

To that lovely phantom fair. 
But in vain they cannot readi her. 

And I sink in dark despair. 

''Come thou down, thou loveUest loved ono. 
Leave, oh! leave thy lordly halls. 
Every blossom that Spring beareih. 

Shall be strewed where thy fbotlalk : 
Hark I the groves with Hong resoundior. 

See the streamlet sparkling sweU, 
Oh! in humblest hut, how iMPpy 
May two linked hearts, kuS£ 
Cork, Mag, 1880. 



MAY. 

From Otf German of Hagedom. 
BY JOSEPH 8NOW. 
Resounding wide through wood and vale. 
With melt&g note, the nightingale 



r;— How Is she mistaken. But thy Max 

Aga^a—Qnit/e so ; except that he Is apprehensive 
for the success of the trlal.8hot which he is to perform 
to.morrow. 

Hermit— I have heard of it; hast thon no melan. 
dioly forebodings t 

Agatha— At times, perhaps, when Max looks at me 
so sorrowfully. 

Hermit— It grieves my heart to chase away thy 
cheerfulness, even for a moment ; yst 1 am unable to 



Agatha— Oh speak, reverend father; whatever 
comes from you, can serve only for my good. 

Hermit— I cannot tell thee the precise danger which 
threatens thee and thy betrothed : but I have beheld 
a Tision, which has made me unusually concerned 

Agatha (alar m ed)— Vf}uti have you seen f 

Hermit— ViaionB usually indicate the future but in 
an uncertain twilight ; and mine was of this nature. 
Tet when I look on thecr I feel my heart oppressed. 

Agatha— Then let my own and Max's happiness be 
doubly recommended to your ^ious intercession ; say, 
will you not grant this request t 

Hermit— I am but a poor, weak mortal ; but of my 
prayers you may rest assured. 
- Agatha— Then, 1 am full of hope. • , 

Irenm^Faithfully preserve the purity of thine Wn 
heart, so will the Almighty preserve thee. 

4g^atta— Farewell, then, reverend tether, and foriet 
ns not in your devonons. 

Hermit— QiA be with tbee, m jr daughter. 
^^^^^ lAi(maUgo6ig,hecaashtrba^.Z 

Agatha (reeurmng)—H%v€ you anything farther to 
say to me ? 



The balmy summer welcomes'sweetly in : 
Now Joyous sings the soaring krk— 
Now croaks again the travelling stork, 

The starling chatters loud wiDi wild and noisy din. 

How cheerful flocks and shepherds seem- 
How brightly flelds and flowerets gleam ; 

How happy look earth, air, and teeming- ground: 
rhe doves redoubled cooings make. 
The cool stream seeks the snow-white drake. 

The merry sparrow gaily hope around. 

How wisely sephyr chose yon flower. 
To woo, and win with pleasing power. 

As chance and change with him take place of love: 
On sheaf and sprig he flutters fk^. 
Whilst richly robed, in state sits she : 

And Jealous fears her gentle breast ne'er move. 
How blandly now the west wind sighs. 
And in life.giving gust soft flies 

O'er mountain, meadow, sb'eam, and sounding shore. 
Love wakes instinctive in each heart. 
And Hgits his flame in every part. 

Where haply ne'er his flames were felt before. 

Now range the villagers in rows, 

•* Each quickly with his partner close! 

Forth! dancers forth, upon the flowery fields;** 
And now, each rustic springs beside 
His sweetheart; round the meadows wide. 

In sportive drdets, each his fair one wiehb. 

I Not bolder, braver, erst did twine 
Each Roman round his brown Sabine; 

Nor freer, manlier, bore his bride away. 
Oh ! hiq»py in that land who dwells. 
Where sports like these each spirit swells ; 

For what can eqnal lusty peasant's play t 

Cork, May, 1890. 

THE BOY BY THE BROOK. 
(From the German of SehiOer.j 
BY JOSEPH SNOW. 
Wreathing garlands» o'er a fountain 

Sighing, sate a pensive boy. 
As he watched them patient, downwaids. 

With the dancing waves dmloff,* 
•* Even Uke thoeeresUeas watm?. 
Pass my happiest hours aWay ; 
Even as those fleeting flowers. 
Fast my youth and hopes decay. 

" Ask me not why thus I grieve me. 
In life's fk*esh and flowery prime : 
All Is gladness love and Joyance, 

When appeara the sweet sprinir time s 
But the thousand happy herakbT 

That then wake the world toBle. 
Wake butin thia wearied bosooi 
Sorrows sore, and ceaseless strife. 
• Deploy is a bad word, introdaoed t« eke ent the 
rhyme, W I cottU not Ma better. '••^'^"^1 



THE T3Btf0ONOMETRICAL SURVEY OF 
IRELAND. 

The British goyermnent has long been de- 
sirous to possess an accurate field-sunrey of 
the united kingdom, on a scale of sufficient 
magnitude, to exhibit clearly the diviaiona of 
private property, and to describe the quaJity 
and other minute details of the principal divi- 
sions of large estates. For this purpose, tiie 
survey of England was commenced many years 
ago, under the superintendence of a corpa of 
experienced militaiy and civil engineera. 

The leading points for the completion of 
the map of Great Britain having been finiAed, 
in 1824 it was thought advisable to extend the 
survey to Ireland ; and the care of the under- 
taking was inteusted to CoL Colby. 

'Tm experience acquired during the aur- 
yey in England, naturally led to the adop- 
tion of means conducive to greater accuracy in 
a subsequent survey ; and some considerable 
hnprovements suggested themselves, particu- 
larly in measuring a base line— an operation 
which we shall presently explain. 

A considerable number of the English mapa 
have been already published on the scale of one 
inch ton mile, under the title of the *< Ordnance 
Survey;" and though the scientific skill and 
practical address with which the great open- 
tions of that survey have been conducted, afford 
a specimen scarcely equaUed by any similar un- 
dertaking, yet the topographical details have 
been very generally eriticisedas insufficient, and 
by no means commensurate with the excellence 
of the rest of the work. 

It was determined, therefore, to construct the 
map of Ireland on the scale of six inches to a 
mile, and great part of the northern district, 
(as well as smaller portions in the other thr^ 
provinces,) is already completed and engraved. 

The English survey is little more than a 
splendid map, which gives the roads, the 
houses, the hills, and the Cbamfy boundaries : 
the Irish is truly a territorial survey, giving' 
the acreable contents of each townlan^ and 
these divisions are commonly so small, that 
it resembles in minuteness and accuracy of 
detail, a survey of a private estate, wiih the 
boundaries and quality of almost every field, 
and the geological propmties of each district^ 
distinctly marked. 

The principal operations connected witli 
the delineation of a large tractf of country, such 
as a kingdom, are, first, to ascertain certais 
principal points at great distances from eaeh 
other, and so disposed, as to their number and 
position, that if lines be drawn from one to 
the other, the whole country will be divided 
into a series of triangles. 

This is performed by choosing elevated 
stations, firom which other consfncuous peiata 
can be seen, and then iqeasnring: the anglea 
under which they appear, with the most 
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rate imtniaients. Other stations are tlien 
cboeen, until all the angles of the different tri- 
angles throughout the country are correctly 
ascertained. We have now the data for laying 
doyrn all the points so observed ; but as yet, 
we have no notion of the real distances of any 
of the objects^ or, in other words, of the nse 
of the country,' because the angles give only 
the ratio which the sides of the triangles bear 
to each other. 

It is easy to imagine that, as all the tri- 
angles are in contact, if we either know, or aa- 
some the length of a side of any one of them, 
we can immed^telv deduce the relative dimen- 
lions of all the others. It is therefore neces- 
sary to measure some one side by actual 
pppIicaUon of some standard measure — as feet, 
yards, or miles, by which we shall establish the 
distances and dimensions of the whole survey. 
The line so measured is technically termed a 
* base line^' because it serves to reffulate and 
give a positive value to all the calculations. 
When the principal points are thus fixed, the 
fDcceeding process of filling in the intervals 
between them, is a comparatively easy ope- 
ration ; and the ultimate survey of the detail 
presents still less difficulty. Now, were the 
earth a perfectly level plane, or nearly so, and 
were the air always clear, the general trian- 
guhuion would require little more care than is 
necessary for land-surveying in general. Points 
might be chosen at convenient distano^ md 
no considerable source of error would lie in 
the way of a perfect representation, save the 
Htenteble inaccuracy of the instruments em 
ployed to measure the angles. Such, however, 
B not the case in reality. Mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, interfere to prevent the view, or re- 
move the stations to such distances from each 
other, as to be visible with difficulty, after 
great fatigue of constant watching; and the^ 
diHerent level of the stations so found, requires 
the most careful calculation. 

We shall have occasion presently to notice 
ihe extreme difficulty attending this part of the 
survey; but, in order to give our readers a 
general view of the whole operation, we request 
they will presume the tmngulation to be al- 
ready effected, by the means we have des- 
cribed. 

We proceed to the measurement of a base 
Hne. Now, it is obvious enough, that the 
longer this line is, the greater will be the 
accuracy of the whole survey; but here still 
greater difficulUes appear than in the business 
of triangulation. It is easy to see a distance ! 
of forty or fifty miles from the tops of moun- 
tains across vatleys ; but it is very difficult to 
find a piece of ground of any considerable 
extent, so level as to enable us to measure 
1 continued line with the accuracy requisite in 
establishing a base line ; for the measure we 
use cannot, to be manageable, exceed a few 
feet in length. , Thus it happens, that the base 
Bne always bears a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion to the whole survey, or even to the sides 
of the great triangles; and the shorter this 
line, the greater must be the minute accuracy 
with which it is measured ; because an error, 
though triflinff in itself, is multiplied into a 
sensible quantity before the work is nearly gone 
through. 

We may here remind oor readers, that inac- 
curacies of measurement are never very impor- 
tant but when they are liable to increase by 
frequent repetition. Thus, if we compare two 
yard meaturei^ it is easy to s«e whether they are^ 



the seme length within the 100th of an inch<»-a 
degree of accuracy more than sufficient for ordi- 
nary piirposes ; but if we wanted to ascertain 
the length of a yard, and had only one inch of 
it to measure, the case would be very different ; 
ibr then, if we made an error of I-lOOth of an 
inch, it would give the yard an error of 36- 
lOOths, or more than one- third of an inch. 

In measuring a line of some miles, with rods 
of a few feet only in length, it may be imagined 
that the error induced by constant repetition, 
would be increased far beyond that of the fa- 
miliar example we have just given, supposing 
the causes of error to remain f^e same. Now, 
these causes are principally the expansion and 
contraction of the rods employed, in different 
states of the atmosphere. All substances expand 
by heat, and contract by cold, but in very various 
degrees ; for instance, among the metals, brass 
is more expansible than steel, and lead more so 
than either. Wood alters its length by change 
of temperature less than anv metal, but still it 
is affected to a considerable degree; besides 
which, its expansion is influenced by moisture — 
a circumstance that renders it unfit for any very 
nice measure. There being no substance in 
nature which is adapted singly to form an in- 
variable standard of length, recourse was had 
to the method of compensation, on the principle 
of that already practised with the pendulum, — 
namely, by making two rods, one of brass, the 
other of steeL They were ten feet long, and 
placed parallel, about two inches from each 
other. The ends were connected by cross pieces, i 
fixed to each bar by a pivot, and projecting two | 
inches beyond the bars. At the ends of these ' 
croes-pieces was a small plate of silver, having 
a minute dot so situated that the superior ex- 1 
pansion of the brass rod, beyond that of the < 
steel one, caused this dot to retain its place, ' 
whatever change of tenoperature the apparatus I 
mi|;^t be expoMd to. The rods were enclosed 
in wooden boxes, standing on trestles, and pro- 1 
vided with the most careful adjustments in eveiy 
direction. The ends of the rods did not toucn | 
as they were put successively in advance ; but a , 
box provided with two microscopes was fixed , 
between the ends of the bars, — the distance be- 
tween the centres of these microscopes was six 
inches, — and they were also mounted on the' 
principle of compensation. The dots on the! 
cross-pieces of the rods were brought precisely I 
into the foci of the microscopes, so that the! 
space advanced by everv shifting of the rods 
Mras 10 feet 6 inches. This apparatus was exe- 
cuted by those eminent mechaniaians, Messrs. 
Troughton and Sims, and comprised a great 
variety of ingenious contrivances of difficult 
execution, which it is impossible to render in- 
telligible by mere description. The princi- 
ple alone, we trust we have explained, and it 
therefore remains for us to advert to the actual 
operations performed by this curious mechanism. 

The position which seemed to offer the least 
difficulty was a fiat piece of ground, on the 
east shore of Lough F\>yle, in Londonderry. 
The ground, for the distance of seven miles and 
three quarters, was there sufficiently level for 
the purpose, but the river Roe was to be crossed ; 
and if this had been of extraordinary depth, it 
would have been a fatal obstacle — unless, in- 
deed, it had been thought worth while to build 
a bridge ; — as it was, however, the surveyors, 
by driving piles, were enabled to construct a 
firm platform fimr the apparatus, quite across the 
stream, which was 460 feet broad. To prove 
the extreme accuracy of these operations, it 



may be mentioned that the breadth of the river 
was measured twice, and the two measurements 
differed from each other only l.d8th of an inch. 
A mountain prevented the further extension of 
the base line ; but as it was thought advisable 
that it should be ten miles long, it was conti- 
nued to that extent by careful triangulation ; 
and it was presumed that the ffreatest error did 
not aqiount to more than half an inch in the 
whole line. 

Having thus traced the leadinj^ features of 
the survey, we may be permitted to mention 
some interesting fiacts attending the operations. 

With respect to the great trfangulation, the 
stations were often recognized at distances 
which seem scarcely credible, considering the 
generally hazy atmosphere which prevails in 
northern latitudes near the sea. The extraordi- 
nary light produced by exposing quidc-lime to 
the action of oxygen and hydrogen gases, was 
foimd to be visible at an immense distance in 
the night-time, while the ingenious contrivance, 
called the Heliostate, which reflects the sun*s 
rays from a mirror constantly to one point, was 
resorted to by day. These aids were sd effica- 
cious, with the assistance, moreover, of powerfrd 
telescopes, that we find, among the many ob- 
servations duringthe triane^tion, that dljects 
were recognized at the following extraordinary 
distances :— 101, 98, 98, 101, 85, and 107f 
miles ; and, in one instance, when making an 
observation across the Channel, from a moun- 
tain in Pembrokeshire, to one in the county of 
Wicklow, in order to connect the survey of Ire- 
land with that already performed in Wales, the 
distance seen was 108 miles ; but, to give a^ 
idea of the difiiculty attending such operations^ 
it is sufficient to state that the observer, in this 
case, waited five weeks before he could accom- 
plish his purpose. 

During the whole of this survey, above 600 
persons, of different conditions, were, and are 
still constantly employed, either in measuring, 
calculating, drawing, engraving, or performing 
the laborious part of the undertaking ; thecon:^ 
sequent expense, as may be imagined, u very 
great ; but we are l^py to bear ample testi- 
mony, which we do from our own long and 
carenil observation, to the zeal, ability, and di- 
ligence of the officers under whose superinten- 
dence the work is conducted. 

For the greater part of the foregoing inform 
mation, we are happy to acknowledge ouil 
obligations to Mr. Faraday. The topogtaJ 
phi(^ details yet remain untouched; but as our! 
private resources fortunately enable us tol 
throw considerable liffht on this most interest-! 
ing and important subject, we shall feel happy | 
to resume it ere long. i 



HIGH-WAYS AND BYE-WAYS IN IRELAND. 
BY AN ANTIQUARY. 

N^TlIL 

Antiquary, — Why is it, Mr. President ! that 
in the candour of my nature I must alternately 
reflect your praises and your censures? 

PresidenL — The caprice of a minstrd tfiy / 
« a^ant altema camosnse." 

Atdiquary. — No sooner had I begun to pat 
and caress you, than I am cruelly convinced 
« my hand was on the Lion's mane." 

PrendaU, — Ha! apropos, the Zoologicals 
may — -- 

Amtiqwary — Nay, Sir ! I must he heard. . I 
have dedicated certain highways asdwcswayw 
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to the public, I havi^ rua them through church- 
yards, turnpikes, and noblemen's demesnes ; I 
have done so at mj s<^1e charges and expenses, 
not like 

Agmondisham Ven^y^ trho, ont of his bounty, 
Erectod a bridge-Hit tba cost of the coonty. 

Yet TOO, Sir! contrary to good order, neigh- 
bourly feeling, and the' provisions of the road 
act, hare shamefnlly and unjustly, and to the 
common prejudice and disappointment of '* the 
6nest people in the world,** cut, maimed, fore- 
^ortened and e«rUiiled the siaid Highways 
and 

President, — Marry I approved well of your 
productions and did bat lop them, that, like the 
worm, they might multiply by dissection. 

Antiquary^ — Sir there was comparative hu- 
manity in Procnietes, but you have treated me 
to the literary fhte of Metius ; you have torn 
ny every limb asunder, and this with such a 
wrench that non« can longer distinguish the 
<< disjecta membra poetas." — The Caultieldsare 

CuftniliNl of their fair proportion. 
Cheated of future 



President, ■ 



-By the printer's devils ! 



Lord Charlemont. He was instantly brought 
to trial ; and it is but just to record of him, 
that in that perilous hour, and even at the place 
of his execution, when he was repeatedly 
tempted by offers of his estate and bberty, if 
he would but confess he had acted by the au- 
thority of Charles, and produce any probable 
proof of the charge, he peremptorily declared that 
he never had received any commission ; adding, 
that his conscience was already oppressed by 
the outrages of his followers, and that he 
CQultl not aggravate the poignancy of his present 
feelings by an ui\just calumny of the kiqg.— ^ 
It was then, however, that the secret of the 
casket first transpired : it had contained the 
confirmation patent of the second Lord Char- 
lemon t's estate, with the king's broad seal ap- 
pended, which Sir Phelim confessed he took 
from the authentic document, and affixed to a 
sham commission suited to his purposes. 

Mr. Carte speaking of this tnmsaction says, 
that about two years before the publication of 
his Life of Ormond, the very patent from 
which the great seal was so torn, was produced 



his « Travels through Greece," ** The Iodiaii 
Antiquities," &c. At the first institution of 
the Royal Irish Academy, he was elected it« 
president, and it was bv bis zeal that the whig 
club was subsequently mstituted in our metro- 
polls. There are some who would fain object 
one, and but one, aberration in his political 
career ; but we rejoice to think these topics 
may now be numbered with the years beyond 
the flood ; and Charlemont deserved too well 
of his country to be named by Irishmen with 
other feelings than those of pride, gratitude, and 
veneration. 

Adieu, Sir, for the present. We meet again 
at Philippi, L e. at the charter-school. Start 
not I do not mean to tarry long there : es- 
pecially if we find the schoolmaster abroad — 
for as our old school-fellow Horace said, when 
he saw a charter school with similar s}'mpathics, 
** Abtentem qui rodit amicum 

Hie ni«rer est, ItuQC tu RoiOMW mveto.*' 

Verbum sat ! — Cloutarf and the Vcamons in 
our next. 

-MU. D. 



. ,. r V.V. • .' 1 i. ,1 1 in evidence at the assizes of Tyrone, by the 

4«<i?i«ny.---Lord Toby IS left a whole week then late Lord Charlemont, exhibitb, ^ 



ng m its 
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at tl^ mercy of the rabble. My great rebeUion, „^ ^,i^^„^ ^^^^s of the seal beuig 

like Uie cobler m the song. « made an ^ when ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ endorsement proving the fact, 
beginning,; and above aU "The Casket," the ^^^ j^ was allowed by the judges to£ authen- 

yery palladium of my plot, « left poised between ^^^^ Another tradition connected with this -«..^ ^^- «... j ^^. ^ -- 

the past and a future that depends on your ci^J event is, that the Earl of Orrery, who had alhibition of the works of the old masters, which 
'^"^'fiu ^ ^«»7 ch aracter u mutilated, and ^^range pleasure in misleading posterity, 6«»ft a'has been open for some time at the gallery of 
myjair tame - — • - ■ : ruin at Caledon, which he ornamented with [ this Institution. A collection of pictures of 



ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTION, 

We take some blame to ourselves for not 
having sooner noticed the very interesting ox- 



President, — Aut iasanit aut versus facit — ' 
a crackr in 



,.,,,.. • n , the hewn stone of Sir Phelim O'Neiirs castle, this kind, even though they be not of first-rate 
fc in the skylight unquestionably (sotto (jigt^t about a mile thence,) and actually in- excellence, affords a delightful intellectual en- 
yoce) — - Come, coite, bir, enough of this ^^-^^^ ^ worthless poem of his own, on one joyment, and in a country circumstanced Uke 
foolery. You forget it is by our sufferance you ^f the stones, to signify to the traveUer that ours, is of national importance, inasmuch as it 
are permitted to wander among the colum^ of ^^^ ,^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ O'NeUl. | offers one of the very few opportunities of 

our literary fabnc, and we were unworthy of j„ ^^^ narrative we have given, we have trod ' which the public can aA-aU themselves, of culli- 
the empire of letters (we don t acknowledge a' ^^^ lightly than others on the grave of the vating a taste for the fine arts. We, therefore, 
lepubhc) If we suffered our autocracy to be o^NeiU; as we cannot but in justice remember ' recommend it stJ-ongly to the attention of our 
questioned* 'that he live din times, which only the most vi-| readers, but, at the same time deem it our 
AnUquary — At least, o»r, let me entreat ^ulent partizans have recorded. The lights of ; duty to warn the uninitiated in art against sup- 
whl^Tnr^T^iLf'^llt.™^ "*"** ^ regarded with a steady eye, ' posing that aU the works thus held up for admi- 
w f\ aann.wo <r m m i nrA/nira/tr« . I , ... ratlou are rcaliy dcserviug of praise. There 

are, in fact, but few grecU works of art in the 



collection, and man^ that have no claim what- 



who has not weU digested its precursors : i when,"Uke the midnight beacons on a barbarous 

The Caulfield's continued, ! coast, they are kindled but to mislead inquh-y. 

Lord Charlemont ancUhis family remained The fifth Lord Charlemont (before men- 
prisoners in their own fort for fifteen weeks, tioned) was known by the euphonious epithet | ever to exceUence^ beyond mere mechauical 
at the- expiration of which, the former was re- of ** the good.** By his will he ordered that skill. This is not as it shonld be, in a coUec- 
moved to Kinard, Sir Phelim *s own castle ; he should be buried in the church of Armagh, tion assembled together for the avowed pur- 
but at the moment of his entrance, he was and earnestly entreats his overseers that they ! pose of improving the public taste. The com- 
mortally wounded by a shot from the fosterer would take up the bones of his old deceased jmittee should evince a sounderjudgment, and not 
of O'Neill. j father, put them in a new coffin, and lay them , bring forward works that only tend to mislead 

In the meantime, the rebellion strengthened, beside him, a request which was duly complied the minds of thsse who know no better. Even if 
the more especially when Sir Phelim pro- with. 

In 1666, Thomas Caulfield was vice-presi- 
dent of Onnaught. In 1686, Captain Toby 
Caulfield signalized himself at Tangiers, and is 
the subject of much eulogy in the letters from 
Lord Clarendon to the Earl of Sunderland. 
In 1689, William Lord Charlemont was of l 
Uiose attainted by the parliament of King 



claimed to his deluded countrymen) that he 
had the king's authority for all he would in 
spire them to effect ; in corroboration of which 
he boldly produced a parchment with the great 
seal appendmg, which he affirmed to be the 
royal commbsion. The confidence of this aa- 
tiertion dismayed the Protestants of the puri- 
tanic party, who entertained no favourable sen- 
timents for Charles,, and who, at sight of the 
great seal declared, at once that they were a 
sold people. 

At this day, the very terms in which this 
instrument was couched, would be sufficient to 
dispredit it-; and 'on the termination of the 
unhappy^ troubles, those who were most active 
in fomenting them uniformly declared, that 
thejrhad no commission from the kinlg to war- 
rant their actions. 

Sir Phetira in tlie end sought concealment 



paintings of high excellence could not be pro- 
cured, (which, however, we have reason to 
know is not the case,) they could at least ab- 
stain from covering their walls with works of 
altogether an infenor class. Private feelings 
shculd have no influence whatever in an insti- 
tution like this, and still less a childish re- 
gard for great names in art, quite indepen- 



dent of merit in the examples. How will the 
public taste be improved by the study of such 
works, for instance, as — Na 48, The Holy 
Family — Sasso Ferrato ; 49, The Decollation 
of St. Catherine— Albert Dnrer; 50, The 



James the Second. In 1705, he signalized 
himself in Spain under Charles Earl of Pe- 
terborough, particularly at the siege of Bar- 
celona. 

Of the late Lord Charlemont, we shall only 
say, that the proudest pages of Irish history { Saviour with Mary and Martha — Lang Jan 
are his biography. Having visited every part • and Snyders ? and many others that we could 
of the continent that a classic recollection name ? Or will they form any just estimate 
could endear, he returned to the service of his of the talents of the divine Raphael, or of the 
country, the accomplished scholar, the inde- 1 prince of landscape painters, Claude Lorraine, 
pendent statesman, the devoted patriot He by such specimens as 34, The Holy Family, by 



it was that at the head of the celebrated so- 



in an obscure island off the Northern shore of Iciety of the Dilettanti, gave the tone to ex- 
IreUnd, where, by a strange retribution of ertions and arrangements that led to Dr. 



the one, and 24, the Landscape, by the other ? 
The former we may safely aver that Ri^hael 
never saw; and the latter is in snch an ns- 



Provideaoe, he was Recovered by tiie ftfth | Cfaandlet^ « Travels thfough Asia Minor,** |prot>€(^ state, tiiat if Claude could now behold 
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it, he would certaiuly not be able to recognise 
his own work. But we gladly turn from these 
considerations, which our duty to the public 
has prescribed, to the more pleasurable task of 
pointuig out the beauties in several of the 
works presented to us on the present occasion. 
No. 9, St. Agnes by Domenichino ? is one of 
the pictures which attracts most general atten- 
tion and admiration. It is a representation of 
exquisite female loveliness, painted with a pa- 
tient but well-practised pencil There is a 
delightful richness and harmony in the colour- 
ing, and there is nothing in any part of the 
picture that does not satisfy the mind. 

No. 32, Landscape and Figures — J. Both. 
This is one of the most beautiful pictures in 
the gallery ; but it is so badly placed, as well 
from the particular height at which it is sta- 
tioned, as from the unfortunate light, tliat 
those who have not previously had^an ac- 
quaintance with the picture, will hardly be able 
to appreciate its perfections. The composition 
is in the highest degree romantic and pictu- 
resque, the forms admirably graceful and well 
broken, and the colour, though somewhat too 
monotonous— a common fault in Both*s works— 
delightfully harmonious and agreeable. In 
looking at it we might almost fancy we 
breathed the sultiy atmosphere of an Italian 
evening. No. 99, Landscape, Cattle, & Figures. 
In this charming work of the same master, 
there is greater variety in the local colouring ; 
but the forms are not quite so agreeable, and 
the light and shade not so well understood ; 
still it is a gem. 

[We are reluctantly compelled to defer our 
further notice of the exhibition at the Royal 
Hibernian AcADEanr till next week.] 



MUSIC. 

PIANOFORTE COKCERT. 
The Pupils 6f Mr. aqd Mrs. E. C. All* n, 
gave their eighth Pianoforte Concert, on Siitur- 
day last, in presence of a crowded and faslii^ en- 
able assemblage of their parents and (nvthh. 
The selection of Music was excellent. 'J be 
pupils acquitted themselves, both in this tbc^o- 
retical and practicid departments, with tlieir 
usual ability, exhibiting in the former, murli 
elementary musical science, and in the bitu^r^ 
{.Teat firmness and fleitibility of touch. A~ 
mongst the simultaneous pieces were WintrrV 
Grand Overture to Zaira; Ries' Grand Tri- 
umphal March, and a New Grand Polonvi>>t<f 
by Franks, (dedicated to JVIrs. Allen,) a Vfi^- 



INSClUrXlOJf OS A FOUNTAIN, IN PARJS. 

Sli' itij qui i)Mi'j-i» fltttift, fattre vt^iii. 



TRANSIpATKD. 

The Synpiplj, who hiiln tht-^v t/trnwhx} wnh-rs fluvTj 
Diu-]i iii hf^T rryi<tMl reU In's h\A tftciw j 

SilAIIln. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, Stc, 



Mornf Jiiif the rppu!t«<d nuthnr pf thn ** l^P^pr^nff 
'' 14 ub^xit to fiit'blUU u Iii^tti^r 1x1 lh«t Kkhttp 



ol Brut It*,' 

njiHrvn uf the ^SithlniHi^— Tbtt Urv, Jithn Romtii'jr U 
;i}">ul tn puhltth Memoirs nt tin? Llfp nut) \\^irk* uf 



spirited and elective piece, to the mentd <rt ;^r, ijtjHiirfhK^ itfitiMuiiin.ft ui'w i*oi'm.^ under th? 
which ample justice was done. There vrna titl** of lliimiaui.-* puli^iii'* I't iiof((<fit'iu^i*.i, 
also, Rossini's overture to Otello, II Bnr- 
biere, and his matchless composition, tUo 
overture to GuiUaume Tell, which last in par- 
ticular, was performed with surprizing effiM.t, 
and its beauties exhibited with such iidiiUey, 
that we could have almost fancied Weidner hu^i 
lent his aid, so happily were the tone and at yk,^^"^^^,,],^^ „f Cip^ti-.^ ijmm. U huifh »_Th*» 

of the nute imitated. Urphoimtir Lls»aii,i^ vi»k \-^uk i^, hiiitrdi^^ Hii^ Ki^r. 



THE THEATRE. 



LIST OF NEW nOORfi. 
Honkrr'a nritl^h Flrtot, roynl ^^on. 1'^, hanrd»— Sir 
Ethclhfrt, \ty thf imthor of Stiijti> Si-hfutiniiir, a vrtK 
l^iiTiO. .£1. 4ft, hoiiTds— Diinijfkfci* IVutliB of Ui'liitif.in^ 
Mr hr^inl*— Miior(«V Vi«r*(ji, 1 1 tols, pit-\ tivtk £h. i\t-w 
I'Aliiou^ HmiAt'\ TrAvi>tti*r'ta I-fty^ pn^l bvi>, ft?. IhU.— 
Hret LiivCjH uDvpU'IvoIi. poat Bvii» jCL 1 le. fkl.^rriJMj. 

VnL XVlrt 8v^, 1(K hjim-df^nmB^TV *jN(*trhr* frn,n 
Ihe Voliunv or Cri'ati<>i^ '-'"— ^ *-''^^ * "i - 

tiihMof PiTkin Wi*rht'fk. by Mm Shrllv, n^i ^ p.i^t 

rprtiA-j^fooliirflpjtijtJxmrElii— f Ihe's^NkH Ihma, l:inM>. 
7". b*}ATds — t'rrwkiT nn thf Liitin fijul^jui^i tut* MfHid, 
Vimn. 4b. h.purrt^!— T-i'mnle Eij^>i^!i5pa-<lia, 8yti^ 7-^, TmI. 
h*4B,r(tr»— IJhrofy of Vi-i'IdJ fCm^iii'liiua^i*, tii'omftry, Hvo^ 
tiniril!i_HAnulph dc Rolmh* n rnuvntiiT nf tlu- 
' - ei lU. ff.1 bb-Mi 



ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 



We are happy to see, that a new and ener- 
getic spirit seems to pervade this Society on 
the important subject of agriculture, which 
formed so prominent a feature in its original 
plan. A Committee of fifteen noblemen and 
gentlemen was appointed last Thursday, for 
the special purpose of attenSing to, and promo- 
ting the interests of agriculture and planting in 
Ireland, and a sum of five hundred pounds has, 
we imderstand, been placed at their disposal 
for that purpose, which it is intended to renew 
annually, if the present parliamentary grant be 
continued. It is also proposed to clear out 
and prepare the large yard on the right as you 
enter the principal court, as a place for exhibit- 
mg new or improved agricultural implements, 
productions, &c. The Committee selected 
to eicamine and report on the recommendations 
of the parliamentary commissioners, gave in 
the result of their deliberations on the ISth 
inst. as follows : 

" Your Committee beg leave to report, that 
having given the most mature consideration to 
the suggestions which have been repeatedly 
pressed upon their attention, Mirith respect to 
the admission of annual subscribers, they are 
disposed to recommend, with a view to con- 
nect this Society more closely with the agri- 
cultural interest of the country, that the 
ezpcriinent be once again tried, under such 
ri^ulationB as may appear most likely tp obvi- 
ate thoso difficulties, which were formerly 
feund to attend upon that system." 

They propose that the admission fee shall 
be five guineas, an4 the annual subscription 
three guipeas, to be paid in adrance. 



Mr. Yates appeared here after a long ftli 
sence, on Wednesday evening, in the chanii ti^r f'-'^h Cf-ntury, ^viAii. po^t«v 
of Sylvester Daggerwood. which he '^''^^•^^ ^.ll^J^^XZ'S >::::^^.,^^ 
With his usual vivacity and spirit ; his imitaiiuns ui chrbi, i-Jtao. Sb. Od. bu»rd». 
of several leading performers were striking and 
characteristic, aqd worthy the coadjutor of 
Matthews. 

Alexander Lee, and not Charles Wright of 
Champagne, notoriety, is to be the new lessee 
of Drury-Lauo Theatre. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

SONNET. . 
THE SEA-CLUTS OF KILKEE. 

AwfiiUy beautiful art thon, oh s^al 
Viewed from the vautsffp of thfise giant rocks, 
Th- 1 vast* in air, rear their primeval blocka 

Skreeningtlie muny cove of lone Ktlke«. 

Cautious witii out-^-tretehed arm", and bended knee, 
I scan the dread abys^—'dll the depth mocvks 
M^ strainin^r eye-bolK and the eternal shocks 

Of billows rolling from infinity. 

Disturb my brain. Hark the Ahrill sea-birds scream. 

Who, eloDd.)ike, »weep the loofp WKve'ft sapphire ^leam. 
E'en the poised osprey stoopa iu wrath nrom high! 

Here man alone in nouf^ht — nature nnpreme : 
Where all is vimply fprent that meets the eye ; 
The precipice, the ocean, and the aky ! 

A.deV^ 

SERENADE, 
IN LE DUEL PAR LA GROISifi, 

A FRKNCH VArOEVILLR. 

Oh nuit, favorable anx amfuitt. 
Ma voix implore ta puissance : 
Pemieta que mes tendres acceots 
Troublent an jDoment ton aUance. 

Sans rrainte, anx ^hos d' alentonr, 

L* amour plaintif se fait entendre ; 

II saitt en chantant son amour. 

Que r amour seul peut le comfKrendre. ' 

TRANSLATION. 

(BT THB LATB AUTHORKSa OP CCBt/B.QB-UO:f.} 

Frt^iUouB night, extend thy shade. 
Befriend a lovers tender strain ; 
And pardon him, whose sighs inwd* 
The silence of thy shadowy reign. 

Tko* babbling echo haunt the ffrove. 
Fearless he breathes his plaintivaiiMMm; 
The melting notes which speak tils lor«» 
Are felt by censdoui love alone. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c 

As the best reply to the request for a eontinuntion 
of the introductory articles * On the Pai>t and Present 
State of the Fine Arts in Ireland,* we promise to 
resume the subject In our next The *yalley of 
La Roche * is iu type, and only postponed for want of 
room. Onciropoust, certninly ana soon. We are 
much pleased and flattered with the ' delicate strata. 
p>m* devised by our 'unknown friend,* for frratlfy. 
ing both our wishes and his own: from tiie high 
quarter named as the source of his information, we are 
satisfied it roust bt* in the main, ctnreet ; yet there la 
one strange mistake : so far from standbiir in the en- 
dearing relation S supposes, towards, the learned 

and eminent divine alluded to, we are not fortuuata 
enough to anigy more than a vary sli|^t aranaintjnce 
with nim, though even that la quite suflScieitf tp in* 
spire us with 'the deepest respect, and the highest 
etitcciD. Perhaps, thf summary vengeaqca we thought 
fit to ioflirt upon an anonjrmous slanderer of one oatu. 
rally most dear to him, may hare led -to tiie ^rror j but 
that was prompted siniply uul solely by a sqnic of pob^ 
lie duty, which called upon u^ tA repelaa unprovoked 
and odious ralumnvpn a great and good man } and we 
crushed the wretch so effectually, that he has never 
dared to nqueak or sibber since, though he had been 
previously pledged to go oi?. S overrate« tlic in- 
terval also: we ooromeficed, to the b^tof our recol. 
lection, iu Trinity 25. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Cmm$oledvrithUtertUwreftheArt»,Bduca»hn^^, 
Rojfol Hibernian Academy ^ Lower Abbeff-ttreet. 

rpHE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

JL TION of PAINTINC SCULPTURE, and 
ARCHITECTURE, is now open. Admittance, One 
Shilling.— 0|Mn from ten. till dusk. 

By order, 
Hbnby KiBconorFBR, B.H.A. 

Secretary. 



Exhibition of Paintingt bjfffie old itadert. 

NOW QPQiv, at the Gallery of the Rpyal 
Irish Institution, for the Promotion and En. 
cwnn*WO^ of the riQe Art^ Collaffe-street 
\^ Admittance Oqe SOiUling. 
Doors open at ten o'clock and close at flre.~Sii]». 
acrlbers ar« requested to call for their tickets. 

J. P. OupprrB, Secretary, R.LL 
April, 1890. 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

ScMod EdMoB. lB3rol*.p<wt8Ta.£l. la. 
rpHE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. 



J|^BTl-dyM.r,5«. 



» prawnt work Is an omnUna Of Lady Morgan's 
thouf hu and specnlations upon the oocorrenees and 
aoenes of her lire, fk-esh as they occurred. For infbr. 
matioil and varied amoseroent upon public characters, 
and upon topics frhidi interest tne literary, political, 
and fashionable world. Lady Morgan's work is an ex. 
eellent addition to the Boudoir, the drawing-room, or 
the library."— JfortMf^' CAromde, 

Henry Ctrfbum and Richard Bentley, 6, New Bur. 
lington-street, London ; sold by JOHS GUMMING, 
Id, Lower Ormond-qoay, Dnbun, and all Booksellers 
in Ireland. 



Chei^ Monthijf Magamne far Pamilie*. 

Published May 1st, price only Is. (VL No. I. containing 
nearly 100 octavo pages, 

rpHE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 

Tlie attention of the Public, and of the Heads of 
FamiUes in partfeular, U respertfullT Inrlted to this 
new PeriodioU, as one of the cheapest, and at the same 
time most original, most amusing, and most elegant 
of the day ; to which the young of both sexes may re. 
«nr for instruction and entertiunmeut of an elevated 
and refined nature ; and which the reader of matnrer 
years may peruse with advantage. When the Proprie- 
tors state, that It will be conducted by the Editor of 
the Fmrget-me-Not, and enriched by contributions from 
the ablest writers, they need offer no other gnaratatee 
that whatever is offensive to good taste and to the 
etrictMt delicacy shall be carefully excluded from its 

London : Hont, Chance and Co. Sold by WILLf AM 
CUERY. Jnn. and Ca DubUn. 



This day is published. In 3 very large vols. 8vo. 
49L ds. embellished with a fine portrait. 



price 



MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES 
of DANIEL DE FOE, containing a Review 
iVritings and hb Opinions upon a variety of im- 
portant matters. Civil and EcdeslMticaL By Walter 
Wilson, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

London: Hurst. Chance and Co. 65, St. Paul's 
Church-yard. Where may be had. Just published, in 
9 vols. 8vo. price JEI. Is. 
THE HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON. 



tionof Jerasalem^.D.TS. Translated fk'om the German 
«f John Jahn, D.I>. With a Continuation to the Time 
of Adrian. By Calvin E. Stowe. 



o: 



Books Jnst published by Whittaker and Co. Ixmdon, 
and sold by all Booksellers in Ireland. 

In foolscap, Sro. price lOs. 6d. a Fourth Series of 
kUR VILLAGE SKETCHES of 

RURAL CHARACTER and SCENERY. 

By Mary RnsseU Mitford. 

9: TRAITS of SCOTTISH LIFE: PICTURES of 
SCENES and CHARACTER. In 3 vols, post 8va 
41. 7s. 

& PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGE. 
MENT of INFANTS. With Practical Obeerrations 
on the Disor d ers incident to Childhood. To which is 
added, an Essay on Spinal and Cerebral Irritation. By 
John DarwaD, M.D. Fhyiidan to the Birmingham Dis- 
nensary. In 19mo. Os. M. 

4. THE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORIST'S DI 
RECTORY ; being a familiar Treatise on Floriculture, 
particularly the tiCanagement of the best Stage, Bed, 
and Border Flowers, usually cultivated in Britain. To 
which are added. Directions for the Management of the 
Hot-house, Green-hottse, and Conservatory, with the 
different Modes of Raiang and Propagating Exotic 
Plants. Interspersed with many new Physiological 
Observations. By James Main, A.L.a In foowsap, 
Svo.fliL 



Fopktlor Ntmk, 

Just DubUshod by Henry Colburawid Richard Brntley, 

8, New Burlington-street, London; and sold by 

JOHN CUMBfING, 10, Lower Omund^oay, Dnh. 

lln, and aU Booksellers in Ireland. 

WALTER COLYTON; A lUt of 
the Reign of James II. By the author of 
" Brambletye House." •• The New Foreat," &c he 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

2. WOMEN AS THEY ARE, OR THE MAN- 
NERS OF THE DAY. Second Edition. In 3 vols, 
post 6vo. 

& THE KING'S OWN. A Tale of the Sea. By 
the Author of the *« Naval Ofllcer." In 8 vols. postSva 

4 THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the Author of 
*< The Subaltern,- •* The Chelsea Peulonert, ftc In 
9 trols. poet Svo. 

Contents :~The Pastor— Hie Poadier— The SobooU 
nUBtress— The Shipwreck— The Fatalist— The Smog, 
glers— The Soldde— The Miser— The Rose of East 
Kent, and the Parish Apprentice. 

'* We have risen from the perusal of theae Tolnmes 
with feelings of unmixed satisfaction."— LO^rary Q<u 
zttte. 

& TALES OF THE COLONIEa By John Howl, 
son, Esq. Author of ** Sketches in Canada," &o. In 
2 vols, post Svo. 

" The plan of this work Is excellent, the manners, 
scenery, and customs of various Colonies, Indian, 
American, and Australian form the ground. WM-k of a 
-._. -, . . .- . worthy of the clever ao- 



series of interesting Tales, vi 
thor."— LOmiry GaxetU. 
«. THE EXCLUSIVES!!! 



FasUonable Life. 



A Satirical Norel of 
Third Edition. In 3 toIs. post Svo. 



Ntw W^rkbg 00 Author 9ff Mam. 
In 3 vols, poet Svo. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. By the Author 
of "Pelham," " Devereux," and "Tlie Die- 
owned." 

Henry Colbum and Ridiard Bentley, 8, New Bur. 
lington-street, London; sold by JOHN CUMMING, 
1(1, Lower Ormond.quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
in Ireland. 



IimportaMt Worka. 

Henry Colbnm and Richard Bentley, 



led by Henry Colbnm and Richard Bentley, 
Buriington.st. London; sold by JOHN 
!f G, 10, Lower Ormond.qnay, Dublin, Mid 



Jnst published b 
6, New Bu ' 
CUMMING^ 
all Booksellers in Ireland. 

I«HE ENGLISH ARMY in FRANCE, 
■ or Personal Narrative of an Officer. In 9 vols. 
18va 

NOTES ON HAITI; (St Domingoj made during a 
R^idence in that Repnblic Bt Chaiies Mackenrie, 
Eeq. F.R.a fcc. &c Late his IfiOesty's Consul-Oene. 
ral at Haiti. In S vols, nost 8va with plates. 

PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. By M 
de Bonrrienne, private Secretary to the Emperor. 
Complete in 4 vols. Svo. 

THE THIRD VOLUME of the CORRESPOND. 
ENCE of PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. Edited from 
the Originals, by his Great-Grandson, John Doddridge 
Humphrey, Eaq. Svo. 

THE REV. 



CROLY'S POETICAL WORK& 



WEALTH, from the Earliest Times to the Destruc' In 2 vols, with Iltustrations, £1. Is. 

" Fnll of lofty imaginings and poetic thought, we will 
els hardly a tl - • - — 



This day Is published. In one Tolnme, pott Sro. price 
lQa.6d. Second Edition. * 

THE CONSTITUTION of the 



V^fllSf 



CHURCH and STATE, according to the Idea 

sh ; with Aids towards a Right Judgment on the 

« / late CatboUc Rill. By S. T. Coleri&e, Esq. R. A.R.S.L. 
' -Londop: Hurst, Chance and Co. 66^ St Paul's 
Chnrdwyafd. 



Thli day Is published, in S vols. Sro. price 15a. 



MEMOIRS of a GENTLEWOMAN 
of the OLD SCHOOL Br a tady. 
on: Hurst, Chance and Co. " " 
Churdi-yard. 



65, St Pant's 



venture to say that there Is hardly a theme^ wblch Mr. 
Croly has not awoke with a miH>teriy hand, and hardly 
a sympathy which he has not beautifully touched. '— 
tmerS^QOMette, 

FIELD SPORTS of the NORTH of EUROPE, in- 
rinding the Narratire of a Resid e nce in Norway aod 
Sweden, by L Lloyd, Esq. In 2 vols. Svo. witn nn. 
merons plirtM, £1. 12a. bound. 

TEMPLE'S TRAVELS IN PERU, indndinf a 
Year's Residence at PotosL In 2 vols. Sro. with Map 
and 25 plates, price £1. 12s. bound. 

*' A rery llrely and agreeable book npon a snlject of 
rery great interest "—MewMly M^ostne. 

TRAVELS IN CHINA. SIBERIA. AND KAMT. 
CHATKA. By Peter Dobell, E^. Counsellor to his 
Imperial MaSesty the Emperor of Russia. In 2 vols, 
■mall Svo. with plates. 

LETTERS FROM NOVIA SCOTIA ; containing 
Sketches of a Young Country. By Captain William 
Moorsom. aod Lbriit infantry. In 1 vol smaU Svo. with 
a Map and Plat? 



PubUshed this day. In 3 rols. 12roo. price £1. 2s. 8d. 
uniformly printed with the Author's former works. 

XHE TRUE FLAN of a LIVING 
TEMPLE, or Man Considered in his Proper Re. 
; to the Ordinary OccnpSEtions and Pursaits of 
Life. By the Author of the Morning and Erening Sa. 
criflce— The Last Supper— and Farewell to Time. 
Also, lately published. 
Sixth Edition of th« Morning and Erening Sacriftce, 
5s. 6d. boards. ^ ^ ^^ 

Third EdiUon of the Last Supper, 7s. 6d. boards. 
Third Edition of Farewell to Tlroe. Te. Od. boards. 
Printed for Olirer and Boyd, Edinbaffgh ; and soM by 
WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and Co. Dubttn. 

This darit published, neoUr bound in wbote^ltii, 
price £a* 

URNET'S HISTORY of the RE- 

FORMATION. Edited by Dr. Nares, Profeaaor 
[odem History in the University of Oxford. 4 
\ vols, with 23 plates. Super roysJ, with proof in. 
preasions of the plates, £5. 

J. F. Dove^ Johu's-square ; sold by W. CURRY. 
Jun. and Co. DubUn, and all Booksellera 



Ch»afmen tmi degaitee e0 m b in ed. 

THE LADIES* POCKET MAGA- 
ZINE. Published Monthly, price oaly Six. 
pence. Is splendidly embellished vrita two coloared 
plates of Fasliions, a wood.4rut and a steel plate, sini. 
lar to the JOuttratum* in the ** Annuals," fk-ott desteno 
by Sir T. Lawrence, R. Westall, cTR, LesUe, Stot. 
hard, ftc &c. 

Among other encomiums paid to this work, tW 
LtmdoH Literary GaaeHU says : ** We mnst say tMtfor 
six.pence, tohave both Htenture and fashion, drttse*, 
engravings of fsncy snlijerts, and a selection of proas 
and verse, Is agood and suAdent daim npon the patro. 
nage of the public. 

Also, Monthly, price Six.pence, 

THE GENTLEMAN'S POCKET MAGAZIMEL 
Each Number embellished with a wood.cut and two 
coloured comicalities, by the celebrated CrmkAank, 

Published by J. Robins, London, and sold by W. F. 
W AKEMAN, fi, D'Olier-street, Dublin, andaU Book. 
sellers. 



In 3 rols. poat Sra 

THE MUSSULMAN. ByR.R.Mad. 
den, Esq. Author of ** Trareb in Torkey, E^TTpt*' 



* the fsce of Muiinlinan 



Not oft betrays to standers by 

The mind wtthin, weU sUU'd to hide 

All but unconquerable mlde." 

BridtofAhgdoi. 
Henry Coibom and Rlduprd Bentiey, 8, New Bur. 
UngtonJstreet, London; soM by JOHN CUMMING, 
l8,Lower Onnond.^nny, DubUn, and aO BookseUert In 
Ireland. 



This day Is pnbUshed,ln one roL Svo. price Sl 6d. 

SERMONS on the DANGERS and 
DUTIES of n CHRISTIAN. By the Rev. 
E^vkine NmIo. B. A. Lecturer of South Shields, and 
late Assistani Minister of Monkwearmooth. To which 
are added. Remarks on the Prospects and Present 
State of Parties In the Churdi of Eiwland. 

London: Horrt, CiMMce and Co. «, St Panl^ 
Chnrduyard. 

"There Is mndi enrlonsmatter in ttib book: for the 
Sermons are the least reatirkable part of."— ZAtfrttry 
GMMfto, April 17. 



Jnst pnbHshed, second edition, greatly enlarged, 
price seven shillings, 

COMPARISON OF ESTA- 
BLISHED and DISSENTING CHURCH£a 
Rev. J. Ballantyne, author of an Examinafcioa 
the Human Mind. 
Printed for John Wardkiw, Edinburgh, and J. M. 
LECKIE, Dublin. 

S. Also just reodved, the new edltioa of KEITH oti 
the EVIDENCES of PROPHECY. 

a THE EDINBURGH THEOLOGICAL MAOA. 
ZINE, for Blay, price Is. 



^ythel 
of theli 



WORK IN THE PRESS. 

Undtr the Superintendenn vf ike Sccieiw tor the Digk. 
Hon of UeefyfKnottMge. ^ 

On Saturday, May SSnd, will be published, price ^ 

TNSECT TRANSFORMATIONS, 
I Part I. being the Eleventh Part of the Libmry 
^Entertaining Knowledge. 
Volnmes published, price 4b. Od. eadi, bon^ in dam. 
I.— Menageries. 
II.— Timber Trees— Fruits. 
II L— Insect Architecture. 
rV.-.Purmit of Knowledge. 
V.-.The New Zealanderar 
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FINE ARTS. 

On. tke past and present stdte qf the Fine Arts 
in Ireland. 

No. IV. 

Skall as was the adyancement of the Fine 
Arts in Ireland, during the sixteenth century, 
it was nevertheless, greater, probably, than in 
that which immediately followed. The reign 
of James the First, which was but little favour- 
able to their cultivation in England, would, 
consequently, be still less so in this island; and 
during \h» troubled reign of his son, the elder 
Gbarles, a name still dear to cultivated minds, 
for his liberal devotion to literature and the 
fine arts, Ireland was involved in all the 
horrors of a civil war, not inferior in its disas- 
trous consequences to any by which it had 
]R%viously been devastated, and which clouded 
our unfortunate country with more than her 
former darkness and barbarity. The tyranni- 
cal government of the usurper, was not less 
nnpropitious to the progress of the arts of ci- 
▼ilked life, which were in little danger of be- 
ing dishonoured by the admiration of those 
matic soldiers, who were so suddenly trans- 
formed from ignorant plebeians, into estated 
gentlemen, by the mandate of their chief. — 
The curse of bigotry and brutality — the true 
curse o( Cromwellr--.was upon them ; and it 
wovld necessarily take two or three genera- 
tions at least, to redeem their descendants 
from its balefiU influence. Even the restora- 
tion, though it brought to Ireland a melan- 
choly calm, which was miscalled peace, did 
not send her usual attendants, the fine arts. — 
Prosperity and happiness, away from which 
they cannot live* were still absent. The 
ancient gentry of the country, were, for the 
greater part, reduced to indigence, and thirsted 
only to regain those inheritances by the sword, 
which they had vainly expected from the 
josticSe of the restored monarch; while the 
more fortunate minions of Cromwell, though 
confirmed in their acquired possessions by 
Charles, had still too strong a conviction 
on their minds of the unjustness of their Utle, 
and the probability of another revolution, to 
feel disposed, even if they had had the tast^, 
to indulgtt in what might be considered, even 
by mora cultivated minds, as unnecessary 
luxuries. The expected storm, which was 
longed for by one party, and dreaded by the 
other, at lex^gth came on, in the succeeding 
reign of James, and added waste and ruin to 
the general misery. It is not, then, to be 
wondered at, that few traces of the fine arts, and 
those few almost entirely confined to sepulchral 
monuments, should be found in Ireland, in this 
dinstitms age ; or, that the maiks of their ex- 
istence shcmld be, as Moore has elegantly said 
of our music, like the altar of Pity at Athens, 
only known by the tears that were shed there ! 
The aepnlchnil nunraments of the 17th 



century deserve but slender praise as works 
of art. They are usually of a mural fom), 
covered over with heraldic emblazonments, 
trophies, mottoes, and other devices, grotesque 
and barbarous as well in design as execution. 
The best of them are those of the Boyle fa- 
mily, and archbishop Jones, in St Patrick's 
cathedral, to which we have previously alluded. 
These are, at present, almost the only speci- 
mens of this age now remaining in our metro- 
polis, though before the parish church of St 
Audoen*s was suffered to fall to decay, it pre- 
sented a vast assemblage of such tombs, but of 
far inferior magnificence, belonging to the chief 
Protestant faxmlies of Dublin, during that cen- 
tury. There are, however, several mteresting 
remains of this kind, to be found in other parts 
of the kingdom, as the tomb of O'Connor 
Sligo, and his wife the old countess oC Des- 
mond, in Sligo abbey. The still nobler mo- 
nument, in the fine abbey of Ballintober, 
county of Mayo, of the unfortunate Ttama 
Mayo, who was executed and his family at- 
tainted for his supposed participation in the 
massacre on the bridge of Shrule. The tomb 
of the Chichesters, m Carrickfer^us — that of 
the Aylmers, in Donadea church county of 
Kildare — the Bowen's monument, in the ruined 
church of Bally- Adams, King's county, and 
many others unnecessary to enumerate. The 
names of the artists, by whom these monu- 
ments were executed, have not descended to, 
us ; and they have only received the fate th6y 
merited. 

After the reign of the first James, no archi- 
tectural edifices worthy of note, were erected 
in Ireland iA the restoration, when a few do- 
mestic buildings were raised in the French 
taste of the age, which was introduced into 
Britain, with many other licentious innova- 
tions, by the restored monarch. The castie 
of Antrim, built by Sh* John Clotworthy, 
though altered in its general style, still pre- 
serves a good and characteristic example of 
this style of architecture in its decorated 
front, on which there is represented in bas- 
relief, a portrait of the tmfortunate Charles. 
The castle of Kilkenny, now rebuilding in a 
better taste, was also of this period. Of the 
public edifices of the time,»we have fine ex- 
amples in the Ro3ral Hospital at Kilmainham — 
and in the College Library, an edifice which is si 
once charact^Hstic, and yet free from the bad 
taste of the age in which it was erected. The 
old Tholsel, too, which stood in Skinner's-row, 
but hasj)een some time taken down, was per- 
haps the first attempt at any thing like classical 
architecture in any of the erections of our 
island. The front was ornamented with statues 
of Charles II. and his unfortunate brother, 
then Duke of York. These are still in exist- 
ence, and only remarkable for the size of their 
MHgs, M'hich makes them rather amusing as 
curiosities.* If however, these barbarous figures 
give us but a poor opinion of the sculptor's art 



at this period, we shall receive a very different 
impression on looking at the carvings in oak, 
in the chapel of Kilmainham hospitd, which, 
if our recollection be not unfaithful, are of 
great beauty, and no doubt carved in JBnglaad 
by Gibbons, or some of his assistants; they were 
certainly not done in Ireland by native artists. 

These notices of the progress of sculpture 
and architectmre in Ireland in the 17th century, 
are dry, perhaps, and scanty, but we believe 
there is nothing better to offer — and we have 
but littie to add relative to paintings the more, 
illustrious and popular sister art There is no 
memorial in existence of a single native pro- 
fessional painter in Ireland during this whole 
century; any pictures that were produced here 
were the works of strangers. James Chmdyy- 
an Englishman, who was a pupil of Vandyke, 
and, as a portrait painter, not very inferior to 
his «< mighty master," was brought over bv the 
old Duke of Ormond, and retained, we believe, 
in his service, till the period of his death, which 
occurred in the year 1689. His portraits of 
distinguished persons are not unconmion among 
us, though they are usually attributed to the 
hand of his illustrious instructor ; and even 
the fine portraits in the castie of Kilkenny, 
called Vandyke's, are we beUeve well known 
to be in truth copies by Gandy. Very little 
indeed is known of his history. 

Towards the close of this century, another 
MTtrait painter named Wright, according to 
V ertue, settled here, « and hsA so much suc- 
cess that he grained £900 the first year, and 
had .£10 a head.'* He most, at that rate, 
have been at least a rapid if not an able pain- 
ter. He was educated in Rome, and was the 
nephew of Michael Wright, a Scotsman, who 
painted portraits with applause in I^ndon. Of 
his merits we are not able to speak. ' 

A far more celebrated man, John Van 
Wyck, is generally supposed to have come into 
Ireland at this perioKl, in the train of King 
WiUiam ; but of this feet we believe there is 
no better evidence than that afforded by the 
commonness of his works here, and particu- 
larly those of his fevourite subject, the Battle 
of the Boyne. There is we think greater pro- 
bability that another distinguished artist, but 
in a d^erent line, visited Ireland at this time 
in the train of the deposed monarch — ^we mean 
one of the Rottiers — James's medallists. That 
unfortunate king had certainly a mint in Capel- 
street, and his coins, though struck only in base 
metal, display at least &e aristocracy of art 
in their hasty but elegant execution. 

To these notices we should not forget to add 
the name of Simon Digby Bishop of Elphin, 
a distinguished amateur, who painted minia- 
ture portraits with the hand of a master^ 
He was of the family of Lord I^by, and 
the son of Essex Digby Bishop of Dromore. 
He succeeded to the see of limerick in 1678^ 
and was translated to Elphin in 1691) where, 
he died m 1720. 
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Hit love Cor paintini^ mutt l^ve been enthu- 
siastic, for W6 haveoui«eIyefl ftfeen nearly ^irty 
portndts' of bis hand. They are chiefly «f liis 
own family, or of dietin^^hed persons with 
whom he was intimate; as among ^ former, 
two of his father, (one very admirable,) and 
one of his mother; and among the latler, 
Sandcroft Archbishop of Canterbury ; Tiliot- 
son ; Hoff Bishop of Winchester ; Narcissus 
I|([ar8h; t,he Puke of Tyrconnell; Lord Caf^l, 
«c. &C. Wfe believe they are now in the ap- 
m^priate keeping of the worthy Deaii of St. 
Patrick's, and they could not possibly be in 
1)etter hands. 

Bishop Bigby was also a lover of planting 
|knd gardening. The trees at Abbert— the seat 
<?r Mr. Blakeney, in the county of Galway- 
th^ fhiest timber aow in that county, were of 
his planting. We have wandered in the shade 
of their luxuriant masses, eating delicious firuit 
from the garden he planted, but these enjoy- 
ments did not excite in our mind so grateful a 
regard for hb memory as liis attachment to 
ihat delightful art, of which we are ourselves 
sincere, though humble lovers. 



EEVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Library ttf Entertaimng JOiowUdge* Vol. VI. 
Part 1. In90Ct Transformatutng — London, 
l^nlght. 

At the conclusion of the volume on Insect 
Architecture, we were advertised of the speedy 
appearance of the present work. It is done by 
the same clever hand. The voluminous, ex- 



the necessa^ blanks in such a intern, which 
presupposes much that cannot ^e explaine4 are 
tiHed up by die imagination. *This inability to 
trace the origin of minute plants and insects, 
led to the doctrine o^ what is called gponta- 
neous generationf of which those fiuides are 
some of the prominent branches. 

<• The experiments of Redi on the hatching 
of insects from eggs, which werf published at 
Florence «i 1668, first brought discredit upon 
this doctrine, though it had always a few emi- 
nent disciples. At present, it is maintained by 
a considerable number of distingni^i^ najtu- 
ralists, such as Blumenbach, Ciuvier, Bory de 
St. Vincent, R. Brown, &c. * The notion of 
spontaneous generation,* says Bory, < is at ^rsi 
revolting to a rational mind; but it is, not 
withstanding, demonstrable by the microscope. 
The faot is avowed : A{UUer has seen it, I have 
seen it, and twen^ other observers have seen 
it : the pandorinia exhibit it every instant.' 
These psbdorinia he elsewhere describes as, 
probably, nothing more than < anunated scions 
of zoocarpsB.* It would be improfitable to go 
into any lengthened discussion upon this mys- 
terious subject; and we have great doubts 
whether the ocular demonstration by the mi- 
croscope, would succeed, except in the hands 
of a disciple of the schooL Even with natu- 
ralists, wnose business it is to deal with ^ts, 
the reason is often wonderfully influenced by 
the fl^Sogination. But the question immedi- 
ately before us, happily does not involve those 
recondite discussions ; for if even pandorinia 
and other animalcules were proved, beyond a 
doubt, to originate in the play of chemical affi- 
nities or galvanic actions — (a more refined pro- 



pensive, and sometimes inaccessible treatises, 

Ancient and modem, foreim and domestic, of j cess, it must be confessed, than Kircher's 

Writers who have been distinguished for their chopped snakes,) it would not affect our dpc- 



investigations in this branch of natural history, 
have been laid under contribution, their fre- 
•quently conflicting statements reconciled, and 
numerous original observations added by the 



trine, that all insects are hatched from eggs : 
for no naturalist, of the present day, dasses 
such aninudcules among insects. Leaving ani- 
malcules and zoophytes, therefore, out of the 
ability of Mr. Rennie. We have here an ' question, we have^mly to exabiine such branch- 
account of the origin, stmctture, and habits of'; es of the theory of spontaneous generation as 
the insect tribes, conveyed in the most simple | seem to involve the propagation of genuine 
end intelligible form. The part is divided into . insects ; like the fancies about putrefaction, 
-two sectwns — the first treating of the eggs of which we have seen refuted. The notion that 

insects — the second, of the larvse ; and we pre- small insects, such as aphides and the leaf -roil- ' through the atmo^bere^ the drcumstanfde mi^st 
sume the portion of the volume which is yet ing caterpillars, are spread about, or rather 'be '^accompanied with two cpRdilioov-^tke 
lished, will contain two sections more ' generated, by what is termed hUynt (possibly I eggs must either be dropped by Uie parents 



called a blight upon plan^tioiw and wardens. I 
l^ave seen, as probably tnofiy wno read thb woric 
have abo, a hop-ground completely overrun 
and desolated by the aphis hvmuH, or hop green 
louse, i^dthin twelve hours after a honey-dew 
(which i9 a pecutfar hate ok mist loaded with 
poisonous miasm) has slowly swept through 
the plantation, and stimulated the leaves of the 
hop to the morbid secretion of a saccharine and 
viscid juice, which, while it destroys the young 
shoots by exhaustion, renders them a favourite 
resort for this insect, and a cherishing nidns 
for myriads of litde dots that are its eggs. 
The latter lire hatched within eight and forty 
hours after ^lir deposit, and succeed by hosts 
oi ether eggs of the same kind ; or, if the 
blight take' pbce in the eerly part of the au-> 
turan, by hosts of ijfn y<;mng insects produced 
vivipfat)ualy ; for, in diffierent sea|;pitt of the. 
year, the aphis breeds both ways. r?ow it is 
highly probable that there are minute egg^ or 
ovula, of innumerable kinds of animalculea 
floating by myriads of myriads through the at- 
mosphere, so diminutive as to bear no larger 
proportion to the eggs of the aphis than these 
bear to those of the wren or the hedge-^rrow ; 
protected} at the same time, from destruction, 
by the filmy integument that surrounds them, 
till they can meet with fl proper nest for their 
reception, and a proper stimulating power to 
quicken them into li^ ; and which, with res- 
pect to many of them, are only found obvious 
to the senses in different descriptions of animal 
fluids.' " 

'* It appears to us that it can be nothing 
more ihan. a fancy, which is quite unsuf^rted 
by evidence, to say that the ^gs of amjf species 
of animalcules or insects flof^t about in the at- 
mosphere ; for^ independent of their weight, 
every known species beiof greatly heavier tnaa 
air,) the parent insects of every species whoee 
history has been accurately investigated, mani- 
fest the 'utmost anxie^ to deposit then: eggy 
upon or near the appropriate food of the young. 
To commit them to the win^s.'^ould be a com- 
plete^ dereliction cf this invariable law of insect 
economy. But admitting, for a moment, this 
hypothesis, Ihat the eggs of insects are d^ffaeed 



tb be 'published, 

«n insects in the Pupa and Imago state. How 
the author could have so well contrived to treat 
of the architecture of insects, without first 
|)resenting his readers with an account of their 
dransformations, is to us, we must confess, 
somewhat surprising: it is certainly highly 
creditable to his ingenuity, and liis tact for con- 



from the Belgic, bUnkan^ to strike ucith Ught* 
ning,) is almost universally believed, even by the 
most intelligent, if they have not particularly 
studied the liabits of insects. Mr, Main, of 
Chelsea, an ingenious and well informed gar- 
dener and naturalist, describes this as an * east- 
erly wind, attended by a blue mist The latter 



"keying instniction in a seductive train. At all lis called a blight, and many people imagine 
Events, those who have read his. former volume , that the aphides are wafted through the air by 
yrtll, we doubt not, re-peruse k with special the same mist.* < The farmer,* says Keith, j ance. Yet when we consider the rains, 8iiow% 



while on the win^ or be carried off by Winds 
from the terrestrial substances i^pn which tliey 
may have been. deposited. On the su^Knition 
that the e^^ are dropped hy. the ipother insects 
while on the wing, we must also admit (,for 
there b no avoiding it) that they continue to 
float about, unhatch*M, from the end of the 
summer to the commencen^n^ of spring, at 
which time only the broods npake their appter- 



pleasm-e,' after they have made themselves ac- 
q\iainted wtth the present one; whilst those 
who have, as yet, read neither, would, perhaps, 
do well to begin with the transformations, and 
thence proceed to the architectures In both 
combined, we have the roost clear, comprehen- 
sive, tti^resting and economical natural his- 
tory of insects that has ever been given to the 
frablic' 

• In ihe opening chapter, we find the vulgar 
errors of the origin of insects from putrefaction, 
Und other Ill-conceived sources, amply exposed. 



* supposes these insects are waflted to him on ■ and windf, to which t)iey must be exposed fipr 
the east wind, while they are only generated ' six or nine montjis, we thjnk t^i^ hardiest 
in the extra vasated juices, as formmg a proper! theorist woi^d. scarcely maintain that a single 



nidus for their eggs.* A more detailed account, 
however, is given by the late Dr. Mason 6ood, 
and as he speaks, in part, from personal obser- 
vation, and was not only one of the most 
learned men of his time, but an excellent gene- 
ral naturalist, his testimony merits every atten- 
tion : — * That the atmosphere,' says Dr. Good, 



ones or; 
dtsm 



e^g could outweathcr these vicisi»tud^ and 
continue to float fai.the air. It np^y. not be 
out of place to re^nark' tVt the female aphides 
which dq)osit eggs, ia autumn, have no win^ 
Again, on the supppsitjon that the eggs are 
deposited on plants, trees, and other ol^jecti^ it 
is still more unlikely tjiat they could be csqrried 
into the air ; for, on exclusion* they a^ with 



« is freighted with myriads of insect eggs that: 

elude our senses, and that inch eggs, when very few exceptions, envelo|ped in an a^iideaiTe 

rlear^y shown that all those fanciful the- j they meet with a proper bed, are h^ched in a cement which glues them to the q>ot on wlucli 

orlj^inate in the endeavours of human in- few hours into a perfect form, is clear to any they are deposited. When eggs are deposited 

Tuuity to trace the operations of nature farther one who has attended to the rapid and wonder- singly, this cement usually env^opes ea^ with, 

^'^ ascertained fKcts will warrant; and thatjful effects of what, in common language, is, a thin coatiujg^ as in the i^st^muce of the a^bu- 
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rabU butterfly ( Vaneua Atalanta) ; but when 
tbey are placed in a group, the cement is aome- 
times placed over the whole, as in the instance 
of the white satin moth (Leucoma SaUcis, 
Stephens. ) This cement is evidently intended 
by natore (who seldom accommodates her plans 
t9 our theories) to prevent the eggs from being 
cvried frcon the place selected by the mother 
insect for their deposition. Those eggs, there- 
fore, which are phiced on the outside of sub- 
stances, have this provision for their secure 
attachment to the locality chosen by the in- 
stinct of the mother. But, tm the contrary, 
the principle does not always hold im Uie case of 
tkoee deposited in nests and excavations, and 
pfoticularly as to those of ants and tennites. 
The working ants, inde'ed^ carry the ^gs firom 
the top to the bottom of their gallmefl^ ac- 
cording as the weather is favourable 4>r unfa- 
vourable for batching. The labourers of the 
white ants f Termites J, again, attend their 
queen with ^e utmost care when she is laying ; 
for, as she cannot then move about, they are 
Ujuder the necessity of carrying off the eggs, 
as they are laid, to the nurseries. The extra- 
ordinary labour which this requires in the com- 
munity may be understood, when, according to 
Smeathman, she layif.GO . eggs in a minute, 
which will amount to 86,400 in a day, and 
31^536,000 in a year. «Tbe exceptions now 
mentioned, however, do not hi the least in- 
validate our general position. 

<< Another no less remarkable circumstance 
k the great weight, or specific gpravity of the 
eggs of insects. From numerous experiments, 
we may venture to say, that those of all the 
speciee we have tried sink rapidly in water the 
moment they are thrown into it, from the egg 
of the drinker moth fOdonistis Polatoria, 
Gebhab,) which is nearly as lai^e as a hemp 
seed, to that of the rose-plant louse f Aphis 
rosajf which is |so small as to be barely visible 
t^ the naked eye. Some eggs of the gypsey 
jnoth (Hypog^fttma dispar, Stephens), indeei, 
floated in water, because they wei« covered 
with down. It is well known that the diffii- 
aioi of many of the seeds of plants is accom- 
pbshed by the winged down with whidi they 
are dotWd ; but the down upon the eggs of 
insects does not conduce to this end. Whether 
insect eggs be naked or covered with down, 
they are mvariably, as. far as their history has 
been investigated, deposited close to, or upon, 
si^istances capable of affording food to the 
young when hatched. In making experiments 
upon the specific gravity of eggs, it should *be 
remembered that no infertile, or unimpregnated 
egg will sink ; for having some hundieds of 
th^e, laid by different species of insects, in 
our cabinet, we found, upon trial, that they 
uniformly floated, whil» those which we knew 
to be impregnated, as tmiformly snnk. A 
female, for example, of the rose-leaf roller 
(Lozoionia Rosanoy Stephens) was reared by 
us, in solitude, under an inverted wine-glass, 
upon the side of which we glued a patch of 
eggs, of course unimpregnated ; these, upon 
tnaly all floated in water. But eggs of the 
nme species, taken from the outside of a pane 
of glass close to a rose-tree, all sunk in water; 
gad it is to be fairly presumed, as the parent 
of the latter was in a^state of freedom, that 
these were impregnated. We found the same 
distinction to hold in the eggs of the drinker 
moth, the gypsey moth, and numerous other 
insects." 

A moit curious subject of inquiry in ento- 



molo^, M the final cause of the infinitely 
varied colours and forms of insect eggs. On 
the latter, the author states some very inter- 
esting facts. « We are accustomed to con- 
sider the form of esgs so nearly regular, that 
the epithet, * egg-shaped,' is frequently applied 
to other things, and is well understood ; but 
the eggs of msects, though most commonly 
round, are seldom, like those of binis, smaller 
at one end than at another, while they often 
exhibit forms never seen in the eggs of birds, 
such as pylindric, flat, depressed, compsessed, 
prismatic, angular, square, boat-shaped, &c. 
These varieties of form are justly referred by 
Kirby asd Spence to the < manifold wbdom' 
of the Creator ; but we bait e some hesitation 
in admlMing their limitation of this to his < will 
to vary forms, uid ^so ,to glorify his ^visdom 
and power, independently of other considera- 
tions,' and think it would be more truly philo- 
sophic to confess Dur ignorance, when we 
cannot explain what is above our comprehen- 
sion. Paley, indeed, says such facts < might 
induce us to believe that variety itself, distinct 
from every other consideration, was a motive 
in the mind of the Creator, or with the agents 
of his will ;'* but he immediately adds, '< to this 
great variety in organized life the Deity has 
given, or perhaps there arises out of it, a cor- 
responding variety of animal appetites: and 
did all ammals covet the same element, wAreat, 
or food, it is evident how much fewer could 
be supplied and accommodated, than what at 
present live conveniently together, and find a 
plentiful subsistence.' The latter remark, we 
think, completely destroys the former ; and it 
will lead us to what appears to be the true 
cause of the varied forms of the eggs of in- 
sects. The cause of the eggs of birds being 
nearly the same in shape, arises, we should 
say, from the similar forms of the animals 
themselves, while insects, being much more 
varied in shape, zemiire corre^onding vasieUes 
in the forms of tJieur eggs. - The ostrich, the 
eagle, and the wren, for example, differ much 
more in size than in their general form ; but 
the ear-wig, the garden-spider, butterfHes, 
befBtles, and grasshoppers, differ mudi more in 
form than in size^ and consequently require 
eggs of varying forms to contain their pro- 
geny.* We confess, however, that we cannot 
always trace, the mathematical cause of these 
diversities of form in the eggs of insects ; for 
though there prevails a general resemblance in 
those families and groups the most nearly 
allied, yet in others, even the species of the 
same genus exhibit differences which cannot 
thu9 be accounted for. In two species of 
Vanessa, for instance, the small and the giant 
tortoise-shell butterflies, which differ in Tittle 
but size, the e^^ of the small is cylindric,.with 
eight prominent ribs, while that of the great 
b shaped like a Florence flask, and quite smooth 
and uniform. The ribbing of the eggs of the 
small tortoise-shell butterfly, whicn is also 
found on most of the species, leads us to re- 
mark that insect eggs are frequently sculptured 
in a very beautiful manner, far outrivalling in 
ele^nce of design and delicacy of workman- 
ship the engravings which we sometimes see 
on eggs brought from India and China." 

The chapter on the voracity of caterpillars, 
grubs, and maggots, contains a great variety 
of' interesting particulars, from which we select 
the* following ; — ** Insects, in the early stage 
of their existence, may be compiured to an In- 
dian hunter, who issues from nil hut, as tHey 



do from the eg^; with a keen appetite. As 
soon as he is sucnpssful in finding game, he 
gorges himself till he can eat no more, and 
then layiai;^ lum down to sleep, only bestirs 
himself agam to go through a similar process 
of goiiging and sleeping ; just so the larva of 
insects doze away a day or more, when casting 
their skins, and then make up for their long 
fait by eating with scarcely a pause. Redi 
ascertained by experiment that the maggot of 
the common blow-fly fmusca carmxriaj becomes 
from 140 to 200 times heavier within twenty- 
four hours ; and the cultivators of silk-worms 
know the exact quantities of leaves which their 
broods devour. ' The result,' says Count 
Dandolo, * of the most exact cahndations is, 
that the quantity of leaves drawn from tke 
tree employed for ea^ ounce of eggs, amounts 
to 1609 lbs. 8 oz., divided in the following 
manner : — 





Sorted leatfe^. Refute. 




lbs. OS. lbs. ox. 


Fu^t age ... ... 


6 18 


Second age' ... 


18 8 


Third age 


60 9 


Fourth age 


180 0. 27 


Fifth age 


1098 102 



Per oz. of eggs of sorted 

leaves 1362 

Refuse 142 8 

Loss by evaporation, &c. . . . 105 



142 8 



lbs. 1609 8 
Making, however, certain deductions, we must 
conclude that, at least, the amount of leaves 
eaten by the caterpillars produced from on^ 
ounce of eggs, is upwards of 1200 lbs. f A 
single silk-worm consumes, within thirty days, 
about 60,000 times its primitive weight !" 

The wood engravings illustrative of this ex- 
cellent little book are, if possible, even better 
than those which adorn the corresponding vo- 
lumeflf. We have curtailed ourselves in our 
intended extracts, as the x^ork itself, we know, 
vrill presently be in every body's hands, though 
ours b the only copy that has yet xeached 
Ireland. 



Zithotrity, its applicability as an operation Jhr 
the Cure^ Stones illustrated by a series of 
Cases. By W. B. Costello. 

(ITNPUBUSHED.] 

This interesting and important improvement 
in Surgery is now beginnmg to attract universal 
attention. At a Meeting of the Royal Society, 
on Thursday Evening the 20th inst a paper 
was to have been read upon the subject, but 
was postponed until the evenbg of the 27th, 
in consequence of the length of some other 
proceedings, which necessarily took precedence 
of it We have been favoured with a previous 
perusal of this paper, and are happy to be able 
thus to furnish our readers with the earliest in- 
telligence on so important a subject. Mr. Cof- 
tello is an Englishman, and has, till lately, been 
the colleague of the discoverer of this method. 
Dr. Civiale of Paris, conjointly with whom he 
has relieved a great number of persons, suffer- 
ing from this malady. In France Lithotrity 
has already taken its rank amongst surgical 
operations ; and it is this gentleman's object 
« to endeavour to render this method of ope- 
ration popular in England." Since his arrival 
in London, last July, several very remarkable 
cures have been effected by him. 
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Mr. Coetello*8 paper beffins by stating the 
importaaoe of enquiring mether the benefits 
Lithotritf pretends to offer, be not more spe- 
cious than real ; and for the purpose af guiding 
this enquiry, he submits to the Ro;f<KL Society 
aperies of cases illustrating its advantages. This 
paper embraces other objects. The importance 
of the new method of curing Stone having ex- 
cited the attention of the public, a clear state- 
ment of fadt is rendered particularly necessary : 
filrst, in order to set bounds to the enthusiasm 
of those who expect more firom it than this me- 
thod can accomplish — secondly, to enable prac- 
titioners in general to discrimmate those cases, 
which are within the scope of this operation — 
and lastly, ito impress on the minds of the suf- 
ferers themselves the necessity of applying, in 
ttme, the cure of this cruel disease, by the new 
method; being always cerlam, and attended 
with very little pain, in its early stages. 

With this view, Mr. Costello establishes 
i^ur classes, whereby the different gradations 
of difficulty which its application Buigr encoua- 
Mr, ave exhibited. In the first class, he places 
the simple cases in which tbe stone is of recent 
formation, and the general health unimpaired; 
in. the second, cases in which the malady has 
existed for some time, and has produced de- 
rangement in the general health, and conunen. 
cvag organic alteration ; in the tbin} glass, the 
or|raiis are more or less jfnrofoundly diseased ; 
and in the foiurih class, the calculous concre- 
tions are of laige volume — the urinary appa- 
ratus disordered, and the general hemth de- 
stroyed. This last data of cases can obtain no 
relief from ihe lilhotritic operation ; the three 
former classes admit of its application. In the 
fif«t class, ' that of the simple cases, Mr. Cos- 
teUo ffives the history of four cases of the ap- 
plication of this method. From the scientific 
' nature of the details, it cannot of course be 
expected that we shall follow him closely in his 
narration. It^ is sufficient to say, that in this 
class the oyperation is fully efficacious; and not 
Only is it exempt from danger, but almost from 
pain also. In one of these cases, a gentleman 
who had been suffering for six months, is cured 
in three minutes ; in another, the patient has 
been afflicted for tw^ve months, and is cured 
in five minutes ; in a third, the result is equally 
fortunate ; and the fourth, who required two 
applications of the instrument for his cure, 
thmks so lightly of the matter, that at the 
second sitting he tells the operator, ** I have 
suffered severely for the last year, and I dreaded 
the cutting operation of all things ; but 1 shall 
now take no more trouble about regimen — for 
if my desease return, it is only the business of 
five minutes to be rid of it" 

Mr, Costello closes the detaU of the 
simple case^ by the following reflections: — 
«* Tbese cases exhibit the operation of litho- 
trity in the most favourable point of view, and 
are well calculated to shew the safety and effi- 
cacy of this method. It is obvious, the ear- 
lier this operation is resorted to, the more cer- 
tain and easy will be the cure. When time 
is not given to bring on the general sympathy 
of the constitution with the local irritation, 
and local irritation has not gone the length of 
producing, organic alterations in the urinary 
apparatus/ then is the application of lithotrity 
certain in its effect, and attended wi^h little or 
no pain, or to speak more strictly^ with none, 
beyood that produced by ordinary catheterism. 
The importance of an early application of this 
method, is well established by the results of 



our practice in France. In 1824, only one- 
third of the sufferers who sought for relief 
by the new method, were considered in a fit 
state for ita application. Progressively, their 
number augmented to one-halfand two-thirds. 
Durii^ the last year, M. Civiale had occasion 
to perkmn the cutting operation in only two 
instances, out of upwards of thirty cases, and 
he lately observes, in his correspondence with 
me, that he has not had any of those formida- 
ble cases so frequent in the commencement of 
his practice. Lithotrity in Fiance, has thinned 
the numbers of calculous patients, and those 
who in their turn have the misfortune to be 
a/fiicted with stone, now begin to ^ply in 
time. The establi^ment of a lithotritic ward 
in the H^ital-Necker, under the care of my 
friend M. Civiale, will contribute mainly to 
the advancement of an »ra in surgery, when 
cutting for stone will be a rare event indeed. 
Though unsupported by the great dexterity 
and surgical tact of the inventor of this ope- 
ration, yet I am &in to hope, that its progress 
in this country will be equally prosperous. — 
Indeed, such must be the desire of every friend 
to suffering humanity." 

Mr. Coetello then pays a very handsome, 
and we have no doubt, a well-deserved com- 
pliment to Sir Astley Cooper, for the zeal he 
has evinced in making this method more ex- 
tensively known, and m patronizing it with all 
the influence of his high name. 

Mr. Costello ushers in the narrative of the 
cases contained in the second class, by a{4>ro- 
priate reflections. He capdidly admits that 
their treatment is more tedious, painful and 
difficult, than that of the cases in the preceding 
series ; but he adds, that even in these cases, 
the success of the new method is equally cer- 
tain, and free from danger. In one of these 
cases, the forceps of Sir A. Cooper had been 
employed, but ndthout success, the calculi being 
too large for extraction by thia instrument — 
The patient was cured in tbi^ee sittings, the 



trity is certain ; but, unfortunately, our task is 
not always so pleasant Cases too frequently 
occur which require the greatest care and 
caution in its application, and in which never- 
theless, the result is doubtful In this dass 
the case of Mr. Hall, of Dartford, will be read 
with great interest This gentleman was ope- 
rated on m France. Mr. CosteUo terminates 
this case by saying, Mr. Hall has shewn his 
gratitude to lithotrity, and at the same time 
evinced the high opinion he entertains.of it as a 
curative method, by addressing to me since mj 
return to England, two other gentlemen, 
labouring under the same disease. They are 
not only cured, but are here present at the 
Meeting of the Eoyal Society, one of these 
gentlemen who had lieen more than <irdinarily 
affiected by the danger of his situation, and took 
the trouble of going to Dartfbrd to see Mr. 
Hall, was reassured by him in the f<^owing 
words : « There is nothing terrible in this 
operation; be of good cheer, your life is in 
your own hands." The case of Mr. Keam, 
parish priest of Rathfamham, near Dublin, 
aged 74, is also a very interesting one. That 
of Hannah Stewardson, Operated on at St 
Bartholemew*s hospital, was one of great diffi- 
culty, and is mentioned as the first instance in 
which this operation wbs performed in any 
public ho«>ital in England; but the case of 
Mr. W. Bowdery, bookseller in Oxford-street, 
exhibits the triumph of lithotrity in the most 
marked manner of any in the series. This 
patient had several calculi, together with an ad- 
ventitious growth within the bladder. He 
had laboureid under his complaint for six or 
seven years. Mr. Costello triumphed over iht 
numerous difficulties of this case in a manBer 
highly creditable to his skill and patience, as 
weU as to the method which he is so laudably 
engaged in propi^ting. He terminates Iub 
account of it, in the following wotAb : «* Mr. 
Bowdery*s case presented a very serious, and 
happily a rare complication, the treatmoit was 
last of which took phiM. in Sir A. Cooper*s | long. It is true, it might have heea consider, 
drawing-room. After the .goeration he walked ably abridged ; but the patient lived near may ia 
down stairs, in company with the medical men ' town, and in his interest as well as in that of It- 



who had been present on this occasion ; and 
Sir Astley Cooper seeing him smflmg, oht> 
served — ** Really, gentiemen, it is extraordi- 
nary, after an operation for stone, to see the 
patient walk down stairs wi^ us, and laugh at 
it, as if it were the very, reverse of serious ;** 
and he added, — ** This is indeed the most 
splendid discovery of modem times.** The 
coincidence is curious enoi^h, that this patient's 
name should be Stone, and his place of resi- 
dence Folkestone, In another case in this 
class, the forceps had also been, used without 
success. The patient in this case is Admiral 
Poalden, of f^ton, near Bristol, who was re- 
lieved in four sittings. 

The third series embraees cases in which the 
obstacles to the success of lithotrity are serious 
indeed. We the more readily pay attention to 
Mr. Costello^s opinions on this point, as they 
seem to be exposed with no otner view than 
for the benefit of science. If he had brought 
forward a pretension that no difficulty was op- 
posed to the application of lithotrity, and that 
his success was certain in all cases, we should 
have (distrusted his statements altogether. 
Science is best served by candour, and in this 
respect we have no room to find fault He 
thus prefaces the detail of the cases contained 
under this class, ** hitherto, we only cond- 
dered those cases in which the success of litho- 



thotrity in England, I felt bound not to be preci- 
pitate, lest, i should have exposed myvelf, 
or the method, to a chance of feikire." There 
is another, case to which we deem it proper to 
advert, thotigh in as few words as posaiblp ^ 
it is that of Mr. J. V. Batley, a young 
painter of great promise : this gentlemao had 
laboured under this complaint for ten years, 
the calculus had attained- the size of a hen- 
®g9» (^® largest which Mr. CostelloV instru- 
ments can grasp,) and be was wasted to » 
skeleton; notwithstandins: these uttfiivounUile 
circumstances, Mr. Costello effected his cure. 



Levi mnd Sarah, or the Jewish LoverSj a 
Polish Tale. By JTuliiis Ursinus Niemc«- 
wicz. Translated from the German Edition, 
with a Preface and Notes by the Editor. — 
London, Murray. 

Juuus Ursinus Niemcewicz is a man dieiliii- 
guished in Poland for his virtue, patriotisni and 
talents. It was by his co-operation with king 
Stanislaus, and the more respectable part of th« 
Polish Diet, that the constitution whicii was 
secretiy prepared and suddenly adopted in May 
1791, was originally firamed. This constiUrtaoB 
received the warm and concurrent i^prolmtioB 
of Burke and Fox, at a time Vhen these frreat 
statesmen scarcely agreed ob any other si^jerty 
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and though Poland could not resist the vault- 
in? ambition of Catharine, and the graspi 
selfishness of Austria, when fi>rsaken Uy i 
who had bound themselves to prevent its 
further partition, it is confessed on all hands 
that no possible imputation of * insufficiency 
or defect could lie agajnst the internal govern- 
ment. Niemcewicz was likewise the early and 
constant friend of Kosciussko, under whom he 
acted as adjutant-general untU they were taken 
prisoners afier the fatal defeat at Macziewize 
in 1795, and imprisoned together at St. 
Petersbuigh till the accession of Paul, when 
they were liberated and proceeded first to Eng> 
land, and afterwards to the United States. After 
a residence of some years in America they 
returned to Europe, Kosduszko to Switzerland 
where he died, and Niemcewicz to his native 
country. While Pdand remained under the 
power of Bonaparte, he took no part in public 
affairs, but passed hb time in literair retire- 
ment, when however part of the Polbh ter- 
ritory was assigned to Alexander by the con- 
gress of Vienna, the Russian emperor re- 
solved to form that portion into a separate 
goTomment, with the name of the kingdom of 
which it once formed so small a proportion. 
With a mockery of freedom a constitution was 
ordered to be prepared, a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and Niemcewicz was 
nominated president. Whatever could be done 
he did, but written constitutions are of little 
avail when no opposition can be offered to the 
unrestricted power of the reigning monarch. 
Poland has indeed a house of representatives, a 
nominal tenate, but they have no power to 
enact or even to propose laws, no influence 
whatever in the state, and very little freedom 
of speech. NiemceNvicz is the perpetual secre- 
tary of this senate, but as it does not meet 
ofiener than once in three or four years, the 
office occupies but little- of his time, which 
is still chiefly devoted to literature, flis last 
public appearance was at the funeral of Kos- 
ciuszko, who was buried in the Cathedml of 
Cracow, beside the bodies of his fellow patriots 
Sobieski and PoniatowskL On this occasion 
Niemcewicz pronounced a funeral oration which 
is cottsideTed by his countrymen as a master- 
piece of eloquence and composition. He has 
written, besides, a history of the kings of Po- 
land, a history of the reign of Sigismond the 
Third, a collection of memoirs relating to the 
ancient history of Poland, a celebrated histori 
cal romance, entitled John von Tenczyn, 
Fables and Tales, Kasimir the Grreat, a play, 
and several other theatrical pieces. All these 
are in the Polbh language, a dialect of the 
Sarmatian, very little known by any but the 
natives of Poland. Of these the Jews are, as 
all our readers know, in the cities a very nume- 
rous body; in the vilkges there are few, be- 
cause they never engage in agriculture. To 
reclaim these in some degree from the error of 
their ways, (not to convert them to Christi- 
anity, for that was justly deemed a hopeless 
case by any snoh means, but to expose the ab- 
surdides, the blasphemv, and detestable doc- 
trines of the Talmud, m both its grand divi- 
sions of the Mischna and the Gremara,*) and 
to reform them from knaveiy and idleness, to 
honesty, industry, and the Old Tebtament-^ 



thb w)i8 the purpose for which the tale was 



* The Miachna is a oollertion of the wrUinurB of the 
ndeot rahbiiM or fathers of the Jewi»h church, made 
in the aeeoDd century of oar era: the Gemara is a com. 
mentary oa the Mbchna, coUeeted about a century 
faMer, and abonndinir in mors and greater absurdities 
than Its predecessor. 



avowedly written. It was translated into 
German under the inspection of the author, 
who presented it in this drees to the present 
Editor, and he has given it to the Britbh 
public as a vehicle for conveyins^ a more full 
and complete view than could eamy be afforded 
by any other means of the manners, morals, 
prejudices, and superstitions, of the people to 
which it relates. The fullest confidence we 
are assured may be placed in the accuracy of 
the descriptions, and of the extracts from the 
Talmudic and Cabalistical writings, profane 
and senseless tnough they be. 

There b not much in the story. Moses, the 
father of Sarah, is a Jew of Warsaw, prin- 
cipally occupied in mercantile speculations, but 
deeply read in the Talmud, a firm believer in 
ail its knaveries and nonsense. Levi b a young 
Jewbh reformer, who having by a lucky acci- 
dent received a good education, seeks to bring 
back hb brethren from the ravings of the 
Mischna and Gemara to the pure moraUty 
of the Old Testament. Being acquainted with 
Moses, he becomes the instructor of Sarah his 
daughter, her father gbdly acquiescing in the 
arrangement, because it will save expense ; he 
thus has an opportunity of imbuing her mind 
with hb own views and principles. 'The tale 
begins with a quarrel between Moses and Levi 
on the question whether it b the duty of a Jew 
to chtot Christians. The former, indignant 
with the latter for maintaining the negative of 
thb question, breaks off all connexion with him, 
and removes hb daughter from the risk of 
further contamination n-om these novel heresies, 
by carrying her from Warsaw to a frontier 
town which he conceives will likewise afford 
peculiarly favourable opportunities for smug- 
gling. A great deal of the subsequent plot 
hinges upon the efforts of Moses to alienate hb 
daughter's affectiottvfrom Levi, and to fix them 
upon lankeil, a senseless rabbin, but revered by 
his Jew brethren, as aninspired prophet. After 
much severe persecution, the lovers are at 
length united by the interference and protec- 
tion of Count Tenczyn, a Christian, and the 
friend of Levi. 

The following striking picture of the manner 
of bringing up the Jewbh youth, which occurs 
in one of the letters of Abraham, an enlight- 
ened Israelite, to Levi, the lover of Sarah, will 
be read with interest and surprise. 

*< Our rabbins and elders have chiefly busied 
themselves in endeavouring to exclude from 
our youth all such information as might reach 
them, and in propagating among our young 
people such degrading views and principles as 
were most favourable to their own influence. 
Even at three years of age our children's heads 
are filled with stories of ghosts and apparitions. 
At four years the idea of a God b imparted to 
them, and at the same time it b inculcated that 
the Jews alone are Hb people, and that all 
others are despicable and accursed. At five 
years the boy is sent to a school, where he 
reads the books of Moses ; but he learns at the 
same time the commentaries filled with eiq^ica- 
tions of them, containing a multitude of injuii- 
ous prejudices. He b then taught Hebrew, 
and if ne b either stupid or timid, blows are 
applied. Hb head becomea confused, and he 
learns by rote,) for 'even the teacher scarcely 
ever imderstands the language. In hb eighth 
year, being without any knowledge of the 
country or the inhabitants, he b taught that 
the Jews are a great nation, and the Christians 



are to be hated, because they stand in the way 
of the Jews— do not adhere to the traditions of 
the eldeie — eat swine's flesh — do not observe 
the sabbath — and above all, are not cucum- 
cised. Early in the morning the pupil must 
wash hb hands, not for purposes of cleanliness, 
but to drive away the unclean spirits, ^ho, 
during the night, fix themselves on the nafls of 
hb finfi^ers. When he passes by a church and 
hears the sound of the organ or the singing, be 
must stop hb ears lest such sounds should 
pollute his soul ; and in thb way he becom^s 
persuaded, that whoever b not a Jew, i» worse 
than a demon. In the same year he b^ns to 
learn the Talmud, and is, though a child, 
lectured on marriages, and divorces, on the 
cleanness and undeanness of females, and of 
the wan of a nim als. These lessons are conti- 
nued from morning to night, are often accom- 
panied by chastisement, such as may poison in 
the spring qf life the minds of the young. As 
their year»1ncrease„ the education proceeds; 
and if the parent perceives hb son to b« a dili- 
gent student, all hb care and ambition are 
directed to make him a distinguished Talmudic 
scholar and a rabbin, in order that he may be 
able to mary advantageously. 

« In the twelfth year a gbrl of ten b brought 
to him, and he b oi^ered to marry her. Aner 
the ceremony he continues still a pupil, and at 
length becomes either a rabbin or a tradesman, 
or what b much more common, a mere idle 
loiterer. Except the most simple rules of 
arithmetic, he has been taught little that soci^ 
life requires, and learnt only prejudices, absur- 
dities, and unextinffubhable animosity.** 

The whole Ikmmc contains 'a great deal of 
similarly curious and interesting information 
respecting the notions, prejudices and practices 
of the Jewish people. Tlie disapprobation oT* 
the objectionable tenets ia made always to pro- 
ceed m>m the mouths of Jew» themselves, so , 
as to imply the author's conviction that every 
eniightenid Israelite views these subj.ecta in the 
same light that he does> and hb intention U> 
expose to themselves ralher than to those of a 
different belief, the enormity and ill conse- 
quences of those monstrous and detestable tra- 
ditions and practices hj which they have mad* 
void the Word of God, as it b written ia 
the Old Testament. 



The J)rw Plan of a JUvmg Tm^kt or Mtai 
considered in hb proper relation to the or- 
dinary occupations and pursnits of life. 3 
vols, post 8voi — Oliver and Bc^, £din« 
burgh ; and Simpkin and MarthaB, Londottv 

Amono the many gnutific^ons which our 
position as sole arbiter of the Dublin Literary 
Giazette and president of our little republic of 
letters, affords us, not the least b the pleasure 
of hearing ourselves talked of ingood company, 
and, like the silent gentleman in the Spectator, 
gathering opinions of our merits from those 
who little suspect that the veritable Simon 
Pure b even then in the presence. Neverthe-. 
less, we are necessarily sometimes doomed t» 
bear the fate proverbiiuly destined ta listeners^ 
Thus, we have heard ourselves once de- 
nounced by a tall swarthy gentleman in blacky 
as a profane Jesuit, who, under the mask of a 
spurious liberaGsm, was seeking to sap the very 
foundations of society, and introduce popery 
in its blackest and most baneful form into tho 
bnd; and again» we have listened with a 
complacent smile to a young gentleman in a ue>Rr 
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blue coat with bright bran h^iUm» to it, who 
comphdned of us as a canting swaddler, always 
preaching like a conventicle-man. We own 
the latter accusation so far surprised though 
H did not discompose us, that we took the li- 
berty of asking on what grounds this vivadous 
person founded his opinion, as we had some- 
tiroes, we acknowledged, dipped into the pages 
of the Journal in question, and had not arrived 
at exactly the same conclusion ; but our lively 
young friend silenced us at once by the excla- 
mation, « Oh, hang it ! I never read a word 
of it in my life, *tis so stupid.** 

This was very well. But though we nei- 
ther acknowledge communion with the church 
of Rome, nor rejoice in the appellation of me- 
thodist, nor belong to that exclusive class of 
religionists commonly, though somewhat pro- 
fanely, denominated Saints, but believe and 
worship after the manner of our fathers, and 
according to the usages of the established 
church of this kingdom, we are u»ither afraid 
nor ashamed to bring the subject of religion 
sometimes before our readers as forcibly as we 
can, because both they and we well know that 
it is the most important, the most spirit-stirring, 
and most interesting topic, which can be treated 
of by man holding communion with his fellow- 
men, whether by tongue or pen. It seems to 
us then, tUar the great bulK of mankind fall 
into thb enom^ous error about religion, that 
they look upon it as something separate from, 
and independent on, their common and ordi- 
liary affairs, and imagine that even God him- 
self has sanctioned a two-fold division of hu- 
man Ufb, whereby six days are to be devoted 
to the cares, the pleasures, and the business of 
this worid, and the seventh is sufficient to con- 
secrate to the interests of the world that is 
future and eternal We repeat that six days 
to Mammon, and one to God, seems to be a 
distribution of time «ool1y and deliberately ap- 
proved of by most professing christians, and not 
a few, for fear we suppose that the devQ should 
not have his due, throw in to his share the Sun- 
day as welL We call God our father, and we 
pray, at least some of us do, that his kingdom 
may come upon earth ; but, (as if we were 
* children woridng for a hard task-master who 
never let us home but of a Sunday,) during by 
fiu* the greatest part of our time, instead of 
living under a constant and gratef\il sense of 
the power and protection of an ever-present 
Gbd, we lay the recollection of our Creator, 
and of those future interests which are now 
"depending, and depending on ourselves, out of 
our thoughts altogether. Even in the minds 
of seriouSy religious men, there is a desecra- 
tion, as it were, apt to be associated with the 
ordinary interests and affairs of this world, a 
total negation of all connection between them 
and the interests of eternity, and a struggle 
between the care and thoughtfulness whjch 
circumstances compel them to take in the bu- 
siness of the life that now is, and that entire 
devotedness which they feel themselves bound 
to pay to the interests of the life that is to 
come. << As soon** says the author, whose 
woA is now under consideration, " as a per- 
son begins to think, with becoming seriousness 



which all his affections and thoughts should be 
directed, — and that as its concerns are entirely 
different in kind from those of the present, it 
must be by the indulgence of affections, 
and the management of interests quite distinct 
from all terftporal affairs, that he can alone qua- 
lify himself, — in his present state,-*-for being 
a final inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. — 
I say, this is the struggle that is at present 
going on in the minds of those who are espe- 
cially engaged, by their appropriate places in 
life, in the business of this world, — but who 
wish, at the same time^ to qualify themselves 
for a place also in that higher and spiritual life 
by which this present is to be succe^ed ; — and 
what I affirm, and have endeavoured through- 
out the whole of the work now offered to the 
public, to make evident i8,^-that the notions 
of duty thus embraced by the candidates for 
immortality ,^4-and . necessarily pressed upon 
them by the current dortirlDes of divines and 
moralists, are different from those propounded 
to mankind by the Great Author of Christia- 
nity ; — that, though he, indeed, more than all 
other teachers opened up to the ambition of 
man the prospect of a future life, — he, howe- 
ver, spoke less frequently of lifting the^ affec- 
tions of men from earth to heaven,-!- than 
of bringing down « the kingdom of hea< 
ven upon earth,*' and that, in one word, 
— both the true spirit of Christianity, and 
the soundest conclusions of natural reason, 
inculcate the belief, — that the best preparation 
which any man can make for the honours of 
a fiiture world, is a religious discharge of the 
duties prescribed to him by his station as an 
inhabitant of this earth, — and that his true 
business is,..*not to insulate himself from 
earthly concerns amidst thoughts and feelings 
that are related only to « things spiritual and 
eternal,** — but rather, to bring the glorious in- 
timation of a world beyond this to bear, by 
means of the pure and animating feelings which 
it awakens, upon all the duties and pursuits, — 
even the most apparently minute and insigni- 
ficant, that are at present assigned him. 

This is not elevating men, when they be- 
come candidates for heaven, out of all regard 
for the things of time ; but, according to the 
truly divine wisdom of our Lord, it is bring- 
ing ** the kingdom of heaven upon earth,** or 
making its divine light invest with a religious 
grandeur all temporal and transitory objects ; 
and i)m accordingly is the purpose whicti the 
author of the present treatise, in accordance 
with what he believes to be the true spirit of 
Christianity, has endeavoured throughout the 
whole of it to accomplish. When this pur- 
po?*^ is actually carried into effect — roan be- 
comes a living temple, in the strictest and pu- 
rest sense of the words — " He becomes a TVm- 
plcf by having all his powers consecrated to the 
service of God ; and a Living Temple, by hav- 
ing these powers directed to active and living 
interests.** 

In following up this general idea, and point- 
ing out the whole duty of man, the author 
enters of course upon a wide and varied field of 
illustration. He proposes first to treat of the 



of the part which he ought to art, as the ex- j kingdom of God, or the reign of heaven upon 
pectant of^a life beyond the present, he is apt, earth. Next of the object proposed to man in 
.^proceeding upon the religious ideas whichilife, as a subject of the kingdom of God. Then 
are at present current in the wofld, — to think of the best mode of accomplishing this object, 
that henceforth he must divest himself, as much I and finally of a good life, in all its varieties and 
as he can, of all hearty interest in the things jreUtions. In the course of his observations on 
of tuqe t tluit the future life is thttt towards this latter subject he gives a division and de- 



scription of a well-spent day, of which we pre- 
sent our readers with the following abridgment: 

<* There are four distinct seasons marked out 
by nature herself in the progress of the day — 
and each of them reminding man of some im- 
portant duties which he has to fulfil, or of some 
indulgent bounty which nature has permitted 
him to taste. Morning is the season of fresh- 
ness—of renovated strength — and of calm pre- 
paration for the duties of the day. Then 
comes the time of active labour, of intense 
study, or of busy mtercounte amidst the haunts 
of men. A season, of animal enjoyment, of 
Hocial affe<'tion, of domestic endearment, and 
of taste for art, intervenes as a kind relaxa- 
tion from the graver and more harassing pur- 
suits of the preceding period. And evening 
closes tlie beautiful succession, amidst a gra- 
dual falling of softer shadows, and a deeper 
feeling of mysterious sentiments, till immor- 
tality itself seems to burst upon the human 
soul, from the brightening splendours of those 
countless worlds, by which this darkened abode 
of mortality is encompassed. 

** Morning and evening are thus both sea- 
sons of repose and of thought; but the charac 
ter of the two has distinct expfessions^ In the 
earliest hours, it is thought diiefly directed to 
the affairs of this life, and to that course of 
events, by which the coming dav is to be dis- 
tinguished. In the latest, it is thought repos- 
ing on the delightful promct of a worid be- 
yond the present, and called, by the opening 
glories of the ** firmament of heaven,** never 
entirely to lose eight of that period when all 
temporal things shall be succeeded by a *< new 
heaven and a new earth.*' 

« We now proceed to point out more par- 
ticularly the duties appropriate to these differ- 
ent portions of the day. 

** Morning — From the general character 
of this portion of the day, as already observed, 
it seems plain that the great duty apprc^iriata 
to it, is preparation of the mind for the more 
active and pressing pursuits by which the busi- 
ness of the day is to be characterized ; and in 
order to obtain this in the most effectual man- 
ner, there are several subordinate duties which 
seem indispensable. 

« In the first place, the earliest duty of the 
day, after that of putting the body into a be- 
coming state of cleanliness and prenamtioiiy is 
the indispensable duty of devotion, both by de- 
vout offering up of the heart to God, and by 
perusing « that word** which he has stamped 
with his own inspiration, and given to man aa 
his own voice made legible in human charac- 
ters. This devout commencement of every 
day is so obvious a duty, so distinctly recom- 
mended by nature herself, who then seems to 
offer her "early incense'* to the great source of 
all beauty, and so admirably fitted for prepar- 
ing the mind for all the coming scenes of the 
day, that no heart can question its oblieaUcm, 
nor indeed neglect it nithout self-reproadb, and 
a conscious disregard of its best and most salu- 
tary privileges. 

" It is merely necessary, therefore^ thua 
shortly to notice this duty, and to state that 
there are few situations so pressing, which, to 
a weU-disp<)6ed mind, can be felt to be an apo. 
logy for the neglect of it ; and this recommen- 
dation applies not merely to the offering^ up of 
the wishes of the heart to God ; but lUao to 
the perusal of that word, in which God has 
revealed himself as q>eaking to man, and cnlk 
ing him to the perfonnaiice of idl hit dvliea. 
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** Next to this exercise oF devotion, and of 
listening to the Word of (rod, there is ano- 
ther duty most fitted for this portion of the 
day, ahd in beautiful harmony with that we 
have now recommended. It is — a qviet con- 
templation of the face of nature, and a culti- 
TBtion of tliose sweetening and invigorating 
sentiments which such a contemplation cannot 
fail to suggest.** 

" The third duty of the morning is that of 
a serious looking- foru'ard to the busmess oi the 
day, and the formation of a plftn, in so far as 
circumstances permit, for the prosecution of its 
business. 

« The truth is, that most men view the or- 
dinary business of life with by far too careless 
and unthinking a spirit. They advance to it 
almost without design, and permit tliemselves 
to be carried unreflectingly along by the stream 
of events, whatever may be the direction it 
happens to take, and however momentous may 
be the consequences which are involved in its 
issue. But this is by no means the spirit in 
which tlie affairs even of this world ought to 
be met : it is a solemn struggle to which man is 
daily summoned with many unforeseen events, 
the ultimate direction and influences of which 
he cannot determine ; and no better security is 
pven to him for the success of his enterprises, 
than that he should advance to them daily with 
a feeling that they are momentous, and that all 
his skill and good conduct will be necessary for 
conducting them so as to realize their best 
effects. A good and wise man, therefore, will 
make it his care to meet life with a serious pur- 
pose; and it is good that all men should be 
taught, that to meet its affairs without thought, 
or with no feeling of their solemnity, is un- 
worthy of the high nature which we bear as 
men, aad unsuitable to the important conse- 
quences that may result, either from unfore- 
seen occurrences, or from the secret influences 
of even the most £4)parently insignificant. All 
the events of life are connected, and no max- 
im is more true or more worthy of careful con- 
sideration, than that the most serious events of 
our lives often have their origin in circumstan- 
ces, that at the time of their occurrence, 
seemed to be quite casual and of little promise.'* 
<* We say nothing of the lengih of time which 
should be devoted to such duties, because that 
and all similar points must be determined by 
the peculiar circumstances in which individuals 
are placed. For the same reason we do not 
think that rules universally applicable can be 
given respecting the frequently-agitated ques- 
tion of the duty of early rising. But it seems 
quite clear, that whatever space "^e may be 
able to afford to such exercises, and whether 
our morning is to be of longer or shorter du- 
ration, the exercises we have recommended are 
indispensable according to our opportunities, 
and that those who fail altoffether to improve 
and enjoy the hours of mormng are guilty, un- 
less bad health be their apology, of an impro- 
priety which cannot be reconciled with the idea 
of a life spent according to the best plan. 

<* FoaENOON. — This is the part of the day 
more especially devoted to business. Nature 
herself, we have already said, seems to point out 
this appropriation ; for it is then that her ener- 
gies ard called forth in the most intense de- 
gree, and over all the earth this accordingly is 
the time when the important concerns of this 
vroftii are transacted." 

«* The great rule to be observed with respect: 
to &3l Coddtiet, is that^ of viewing the faithful' 



discharge of the duties of the stati'in usi^^gned 
us by our place in life, as a service pmd io 
God, and a means of promoting tlu' iu tenets 
of his kingdom in the world. 

" This, {» we have repeatedly endcavouret), 
in the course of this work, to urg<s is by Ihr 
the best vfeylte of thought to which tli^ miiirj^ 
of men can be habituated. For it v lH lieutruy 
the regret which well-disposed mindi6 atrt* i>o apt 
to feel, while devoting themselves to i\w ^uii\^ 
of their station, as if the time spec at in tUisit^ 
duties was so much of their exiMi tu^e sul>- 
tracted from the pursuit of the only cud that 
is worthy of man. It will take awtay tLe i/f- 
secration that seems to hang over t\ ^- ( ou^mon 
pursuits (»f life> as if they had nothiuLr in com- 
mon' with the true part which man, n-i a ri^rt- 
sonable andtnoral being, has to act. U wil] 
giveciA^A characteir to the dischaji/t> evert of 
the humblest offices, tmd will make tim wholp 
of life assume the «spoct of «a siiL-rihcu" 
offered imto God. 

« Thus, the most common duties and feel- 
ings of life will assume a holy charai n^-^ and 
man may conduct himself at all times ;lh u Living 
Temple, dedicated to the service of hi:^ Cr^ntr^r. " 

"PiNNEB, AND THE HOURS THAT ]M>TE- 

oiATELY SUCCEED IT. — This, we have nlr«^dj 
said, is the season of animal indulgt nee, oi' rts I 
pose from the fatigues and agitations of busi- 
ness, of enjoyment of domestic afTLHiions, of 
social inteicourse, and of taste for art. 

« It is to be kept in mind, howeVLT^ that 
the gratifications of appetite, and all the luWL>r 
pleasures of an alliea kind, degenemte from 
their purpose, and fail of. their object, wbt^ti 
they are sought on their otim account, and be- 
come the oL^ects either of fond anlici[^tion, 
or oi deUberate reflection. 

« It is also to be remembered, tliHt those 
pleasures are the most genuine an<i luAting 
which are calmest, which can be maintain ed 
without satiety for the longest time, or which 
can be made our daily solace. 

** It is farther of importance to be remarked, 
that animal pleasures, when confined to Ihc 
mere indulgence of appetite, are not only of a 
very low kind, but almost fhil to be source* of 
gratification; that they derive, almo-t in evi*rj 
instance, much of their power of txcitsitjou 
from the social affections which they awaken ; 
and that they become more genuine imd valu- 
able, in. so- far as they are more abuivdniitJy 
mingled with those delights which flow from 
the higher and purer sources of our kindly luid 
domestic charities, or of our taste I'^ur whkii Is 
fine and pleasing in human art. 

<* And, lastly, it is to be remembercMl, Lhut 
pleasure should not be considered u^ an njtd 
valuable on its own account, but raUiur a^ a 
means of preparing our iiature for tho^ active 
and higher exertions which are truly coDj^titu- 
cnt of its dignity and excellence." 

<* In order, then, that this season of the day 
may be enjoyed in its utmost perfection, the 
following things are requisite : — 

" First — That the repose and animal grati- 
fication of the hour should be sought, not for 
themselves, but as a solace from pvevlous fa^ 
tigue, and should be regarded as a preinumtion 
for the higher duties which life demuudt^ 

** Secondly — That i^xe heart dJuAfam-t} should 
be called on to elevate and refine the gratilic^ 
tions of mere animal indulgence, or thht^ence 
and enlightened conversation should give <w.ms- 
pation to the higher powers of intellect and 
reasoning. 



I '^ And^ lastly — l^liiit whi'ii thi^e pli^iiiMroH 
are in their greatest ubundanee, utid in thiur 
tno^t exquisite form»j \\iey ^ould lie &nocUiii;!E] 
by gratittide to the fountfiic] of all ba|.>piinea«^ 
by ^vhmis^Wf. thoutfhtji resjH3<tittg the tranaitory 
tudura of human bhii#injui%s and by ii kindbf 
sympiithif with the foitunes uf tliMe wht^m ihc 
biiunty of Provideace baa utJt so higlJy 
favoured. 

'* Tn thip manner, man will istiU be emAbled 
to cmisccrtitc all \m, <?njo)'meotfi, and to su^tai^ 
the rharac'ler of a Livinj^ Tern pi b^ even iii 
those sensfinR wh*?o he Aeems to be chiefly fie«k- 
ing the indulgGuce of \m own capni^itieB ^i <iti- 
joymcnt. 

*^ The more active business of life, we for* 
Tnerly remarked^ becomes hallowed liy l>cing 
done as a ecrvke appointed by God for tl^e 
good of hii^ kingdom ; and the hours even of 
social endearment, of domestic 1c*vl^ and of 
imimal gratiticatioo, become refined and con&c- 
cratcdi liy being emnyed as "a *etti3on of tliunk- 
fiilne&s" to *' thp Giver of all flood." 

*' EvENiNC, -^Nature herself, aain the other 
t^osouij of the day, h;is given (o tlm portiou^ 
of it a charaeler which significantly pointii out 
tilt; dutie-i appropriate to it. The splt^ndid 
light of day lii'g^ins to di^eliue ; a softer colon r- 
ing ^prt^adft ltd* If over the iat'e of creation ; 
1 9 cautious tluts surround tlii^ path of tbe de- 
clining sun, and heaven ojicns its ni^pleudenL 
glories to the eyo and heart of man. 

** The general duty a]lp^opriut^^ to tlxin sea- 
#un, !ik^ that of the morning, i^ thut of a care- 
ful composing of the mind after the tumult and 
irritation of the dny ^ bnt the mominf^t as we 
formerly remnrked, sptaka clue fly of htbours 
about to bo executed, while evening points 
more eiuphfiUoiIly to those future and invisUdo 
issues to which all humuu labours are buhser- 
vient, 

** This composing of th<i mitid may, thoD, bt 
beat done by the foHowiiag duties: — 

■* V'ml^Scriovs vie(lii<diiiu on Ihe wonder- 
ful wnys of Divine Providence, and the rajsto- 
rious cotir&E on which he has st nt the highly- 
^'ifted nice isinonj^ whom we httve out place. 

■* Sijcondly — t/iirctnl stjt-tTmnintjtiiin., or, a& 
the beautiful miixini of Fythugoms expre^guci 
it, * a coiiscientioiis review of the couiiie wo 
Imvt* pursued, and the failingia of width W6 
have been guilty, during the day that is about 
to rloaeJ The excellence of this maxim has 
commended itiself to men of nil times since it 
was firet given by its ilUisirious propotmder, 
and it forms an admirable coxmlerpart to tiic 
other maxim of the same philosopher, to whicli 
w* fomierly adverted, and wliicli reeointni?nded 
prepanUiou for the duties nnd orderly arraiijeje- 
nieut of the husiuesft of the day by calm con- 
tempi ntirm of i\m *■ rcj^krity, the !»erenjty, 
and Oitf purity of the morning sky/ 

"In the third plfu:e, pl^nainy tJiaughfs re- 
spiting the beauty of nature, and enjoyment 
of those lovely scenes, which the evening, in 
all con triers, presents to the eye of man. Thi* 
contemphition of the biHiutifnl aspects^ of na- 
ture may generally be beat donu by mlitatff 
musing ; but to tlio^ who hiive been agitated 
or depressed V»y the contentions of the ihiy, it 
more beneficiid «*£ii|doyment of the evening 
may sonic times he gained by a quiet enjoyments 
of rural wanderiui^ in the cumpany of a friend* 
But, however indulged, tliid istudy of the a&- 
pcdAcjf uKtmit! is one of the must healthfuj 
I occupations, not for the l^ody alolie, but for 
[the mittd, in which we can b« employed, and 
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ike author can state, from his own experience, 
that there is no occupation that will be recol- 
lected with more pure delight.** 

*' Such thoughts are the sublimest^ the most 
pleasing, and the most useful of all oihers, and 
their indulgence is one of the moit important 
duties appropriated to this season of the day. 

•* In the last place, the day ought to be con- 
cluded, as it was b^^n, by an oc/ of piety, 
that is to say, by devout perusal of the Word 
of God, and by humble prayer for his protec- 
tion and blessinff. Such exercises are not only 
the highest duties but the noUest priyile^es of 
man ; and no day can be considered as smtably 
spent that has not been consecrated by such ex^ 
erdses.** 

We trust it is scarcely necessary for us to 
state, that we would not be understood to mean 
in any thing we have said or quoted to inti- 
mate an opinion, that we are at all sufficient of 
ourselves to do any for ourselves. We have 
hot so learned Christ. We know that it is | 
God that .worketh in us both to will and to do» : 
jfnt we also know that mistakes and evils arise | 
from a class of men who cry out continually, ' 
believe, believe, believe, and all is welL As if, 
to believe in the sense of a saving faith were a 
plain and obvious tlung! It is not an easy 
thing to be a christian. No man can believe, 
in the only sense in which belief is of any use, 
except it be given him of the Spbit, and that 
spirit, like every other operation of divine grace, 
cometh not with' observation, but slowly and 
imperceptibly, by the steadfast use of the ap- 1 
pointed means, f^d when the same spirit does 
come, he doth not supersede the necessity of 
constant unremitting exertion on our parts. I 
On the contrary, the flesh lutteth against the 
spirit still, passion and conscience war ever, for j 
these two are contrary one to the other, but 
ihev that are bom of the spirit, being filled 
with hundli^, and that catholic charity which 
is the very bond ofperfectness, eo on in faith 
from strength to strength, nothing doubting, 
rejoicing in hope, quickened in diligence, fre- 
quent and fervent in prayer, perfecting holiness 
in the fear of God. In a word, they know 
that they are the temple of God, which temple, 
that is, his own body, if any man defile, him 
will God destroy, for the temple of God is 
holy, and man is that temple. 



The cities selected, amount to thirty-seven, 
being all those which now are, or which for- 
merly were the capitab of distinct nations 
during the later periods of the historv of Eu- 
rope. Athens, which is the last in tlie series, 
is the only one introduced to which this limi- 
tation does not apply. 

The accounts seem to be well selected from 
the latest authorities, and contain many facts 
likely to be at once interesting and instructive. 
On the whole, we consider the volume to be 
well suited for the purpose for which it has 
been compiled. 
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The Famibf Cabinet Atlas, Part L— E. Bull, 
London ; Bell and Bradfiite, Edinburgh ; 
and J. Cumming, Dublin* 

The < Family Cabinet Atlas,' which is to be 
published monthly, is intended as a companion, 
suitable in size, slume, and execution, to such 
geographical and historical works as may ap-i 
pear in the * Family Library,' the < Cabinet I 
Cyclopsedia,' the • Family Clasncal Library,*! 
and other popular works of that class. The i 
first number contains maps of the British Isles, I 
Switzerland and Poland, very neatly engraved I 
on steel, and sold both coloured and plain. As ' 
' the scale is necessarily too small to admit of 
inserting more than the principal towns, each 
map is accompanied by a copious table of the 
names of places of inferior note, with their lat- 
itudes and longitudes r^pstered alphabetically 
on the opposite page. There is also a compa- 
rative view of the principal mountains in the 
world, with their utitudes marked, and a com- 
parative view of the chief rivers in the world 
with thehr respective lengths. It will be an 
extremely pretty book, and very convenient for 
quick and easy reference. We observed some ' 
trifling inaccuracies in the map of the compa- ' 
rative heights of mountains, but genendly 
jSpeakinff the work is very correctly as well as 
beautifully executed. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, <f the 
principal Cities ^ Europe s intended as a 
Companion to Keith's and other popular' 
Geogr^>hies. By Jemima Bartlette. ISmo. 

- — Sottter, London. 

[UNFUBUBHED.) 

This little work is intended to supply a want 
felt by the author and by others engaged in the ! 
rudimental departments of education, that of j 
a concise description of the chief cities in 
Eurc^ie, calculated to excite, and in some de- 
gree to satisfy, the curiosity of the young mind. 
Elementary g^eography, as usually taught, is 
too often deficient in the points just men- 
tioned; presenting little but dry and concise' 
particuUurs. A work like this now before us, 
therefore, of moderate size, and adapted in 
iU style to the comprehen^on of those for 
whose use it is intended, is an acceptable addi- j 
tion to this valuable department of literature. I 



national Arithmetic, ffc. in which its princi- 
ples are familiarly explained and iUustiaied 
by practical examples. — Tims. Webb, Mad- 
den, W. Curry and Co. Dublin ; and Hunt 
Chance and Co. London. 

Thb best scientific work on Arithmetic we are 
acquainted with in English, is the < Philosophy 
of Arithmetic,' by Walker, late a Fellow in 
our University; the best complete practical 
treatise we know of on the subiect, is * Thom- 
son's Arithmetic,' the production, we believe, 
of the present professor of mathematics in the 
Belfast Institution. There b a strange and 
absurd prejudice existing in the minds of many 
people i^ainst the cultivation of an accurate 
and profound knowledge of arithmetic, as if it 
were something * base and mechanical :* this 
is simply because they know nothing about it, 
a circumstance which can occasion no surprise 
if they have limited their studies to the books 
in ordinary use, in which ratios are instituted 
between sugar and shillings, and other the like 
enormities of so palpable and disgraceful a na- 
ture, that one only wonders at the audacity 
of those who have dared to put such ignorant 
nonsense in print The little book now un- 
der review, is an initiatory treatise free from 
these absurdities ; and we willingly recommend 
it as the best introduction to the subject that 
we have met with, for mere beginners. 



The Edinburgh Review, No. CI. — Longman 
and Co. London; and A. Black, Edin- 
burgh. 
The conunencing article of the present number 
is a defence of t^ claim of the late Mr. Clerk, 
of Eldin, to the merit of having first suggest- 
ed the celebrated manosuvre .of breaking the 
enemjr's line at sea. We confess we think that 
this paper settles the question, and that Clerk 
is the man. The second article is a review of 
Sir James Turner's life and times, a book pub- 
Ibhed last year) by the aid of the Bannatyne 
club, and jrelating to the Scottish Covenanters 
and the principal events of the civil war ia 
Scotland, in the seventeenth century. 

The third paper is an account of the system 
of education pursued at Eton, which cetteinly 
does not set that celebrated seminary in the 
most favourable point of view. The Eton 
system is described as failing in every essential 
point of communicating much or valuable know- 
ledge, or of training and invigorating the intel- 
lectual faculties : the article, however, b writtea 
by some one who evidentiy feeb very sore 
about the recent institution of a government 
commission of inquiry and reform, to examine 
into the present state of the universities of 
Scotland, the purity and efficiency of which be 
b anxious to exalt by contrast with the state 
of Eton coUege. 

The fourth article b on the recent hbtory 
of Astronomical sdence. To thb important 
and apparenUy able paper, we were able to 
give only a very slight and hasty perusal, suffi- 
cient, however, to enable us to detect one very 
glaring blunder, of which the editor, seeing 
that he b also editor of the Encydopsedia Bii- 
tannica, and ought not to be ignorant of the 
subject under consideration, has reason to be 
heartily ashamed. Speaking of the anniml 
parallax of fixed stars, the writer says, ** Dr. 
Brinkley has, indeed, imagined that the dubuv 
circle indicated the exbtenoe of parallax, and 
he instances some stars with re^rd to whaeh 
its influence was too great to be mistaken ; but 
hb results have not been confirmed by the ex- 
cellent circles of the Greenwich observatory, 
so that the annual parallax of any star hi- 
therto observed, cannot be said to be apprecia- 
ble even with the largest and most delicate 
instruments." Thb conclusion b enctly the 
opposite of the truth. It b pbin that the 
writer of the paper * imagines* that the Green- 
wich circle b as great or greater than the Dub- 
lin circle; now, he oueht to know, because 
every body, but himself, that has ever even 
* heard by report' of astronomical instruments, 
knows, Uiat the Dublin circle b famous oyer 
Europe for being the largest in the world. 
The diameter of the Dublin circle b eight feet» 
that of the Greenwich six feet, therefore the 
size of the Dublin b to the size of the Green^ 
wich as sixty-four to thirty-six, or neariy 
double. We should thank Mr. Alacvey Na- 
pier to correct thb mis-statement in hu next 
number, because it b important that the Bri- 
tish public should not be deceived under the 
guise of scientific information, and that they 
should be made aware that the greatest astro- 
nomer at present in the world (Dr. Brinkley, 
now bishop of Cloyne,) usi^ the buvset in- 
strument in the world, (the Dublin cirde^) hna 
come to the condusion, that the annual paraU 
lax of a fixed star is appreciable. Pamizzi tocn, 
unless our memory altogether fiul-us^ detected 
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«a aBOital perallai of several secondsy with the 
exooisite Palermo circle. 

The three rooet generally interesting papers 
in the number, are the reviews of Godwin's 
Cloudesley ; R. Montgomery's Satan ; and 
Gleig's Life of Sir Thomas Munro. It cer- 
Uiidy adds not a little to the pleasuraUe inte- 
rest with which we pemse the various quarterly 
periodicals of Great Britain, to observe the 
discrqiB&cieB or coincidences of opinion between 
the more elaborate and leisurely criticisms of 
these publications, and -those which we our. 
selres had previously formed and expressed on 
the sanie-subjects. Except that the Edinburgh 
qieaks much less favourably of the powers dis- 
played in Godwin's novel than we did, it has 
taken nearly the same views of the literary 
merits of these works as we presented to our 
readers when they appeared. We were much 
rensored at the time, now four months ago, 
fior the severe terms in which we deemed it our 
doty to expose the defects of so popular a poet 
as the author of Satan. The review, in the 
Edinburgh, which is headed, << Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's Poems, and the modem practice 
of puffing," wiU, however satisfy the author 
and pubtisher that they might go farther and 
fare worse than we had treated their bantling. 
The reviewer writes : « Satan is a long solilo- 
quy, which the devil pronounces in five or six 
thousand lines of blank verse, concerning ^o- 
^phy, politics, newspapers, fashionable society, 
theatrlcfd amusements. Sir Walter Scott's no- 
vels,- Lord Byron's poetry, and Mr. Martin's 
pictures. * * * It is too much that this patch- 
work, made by stitching together old odds and 
ends of what, when new, was, for the most 
part, but tawdry frippery, is to be picked off 
the dunghill on which it ought to rot, and to 
be held up to admiration as an inestimable spe- 
cimen of art." There is likewise a pleasing 
paper on the modem Anglo-French drama, a 
dry one on the question of legal registries in 
England; ditto on the coal trade; a national 
eseay on Scottish judidal reforms; and a poli- 

1 paper t>n finance. 



fection will leave the Turks almost without Duke of York, the very remedy may not 

eventually be the proximate cause of duscdo- 
tion. Scandal has been busy with the namea 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



any resources. 

The Bey of Tunis is said to remain neuter. 

A ship arrived at Ceuta on the Idth, from 
Majorca, the captain of which stated that he 
had met a navid squadroi bound, as he ima- 
gined, for Algiers ; and a report prevails here 
(Toulon) that they are English vessels, gone 
to convoy their consul from Algiers; and, after 
firing several broadsides on the town, the Dey 
lowered his flag, and hoisted the English co- 
lours. If this be true, we shall arrive too late. 

Paris, May 34. 

Letters firom Petersburgh, of a recent date, 
inform us that the Emperor of Russia has re- 
mitted three milHons of ducats to the credit 
of his covenanted pa3rments. 

It is announced that M. Berryer will be the 
under Secretary to the Minister of Justice. 

A report has prevailed that Madame Buona- 
parte is dead, but it is not the case ; as letters 
of the Sd of May, from Rome, state her to be 
still living — though suffering most excraciating 
torments. Cardinal Fesch Stained leave from 
the Pope to give absolution to Madame Lsetitia. 
This pontifical grace has only been granted, 
heretofore, to cardinals and royal personages. 

It is reported that the Goldsmids, of Lon- 
don, and a house at Paris, are in treaty Mrith 
Don Miguel, to advance him a considerable 
sum on the security of the jewels of the crown, 
and that of the Chapel RoyaL 

London, May 25, 1690. 
The principal subject of conversation in po- 
litical curies, is the fact which has just trans- 
pired, of prince Leopold's having at last made 
up his mind positively and unconditionally to 
refuse the offered sovereignty of Greece ; this 
he has certainly not done mnthout due deli- 
beration, and I cannot but think he has made 
a wise choice. Fifty thousand a year, Mari- 
borough-house, and the new police to see that 
you are not molested in the enjoyment of then, 
is surely far better than a precarious and per- 
haps nominal sway over an unsettled country, 
with the sword of Damocles suspended over 
one's head by a hair. The ** divinity that doth 
hedge a king," must, at least till a succession 
or two has familiarized the Greeks to its idea, 
be of very little potency among a people who 
have been so long accustomed to see their petty 
despots dispatched without the slightest cere- 
mony and at the shortest notice, by despots of 
their own. In the meantime, this refusal may 
not improbably be the cause of some embar- 



Toulon, May 14. 

A German paper informs us that the navy 
of the Two Siciues is in preparation, and is to 
be placed at the disposal of France, during the 
war in Africa. 

Admiral Duperre, who commands the Pro- 
vence, will attack the fortifications, whilst our 

troops are effecting the landing. This will | rassroent to the allied powers, who have taken 
facilitate the operations. The steam-boat le ^ the management of the affairs of Greece in 
Nageur will take the admiral's vessel in tow, to hand. Ex quovis ligno nan fit Mercurius. — 
aid in this, and will take it under the batteries. Materials for kin^-making are not as they were 
on which it will dischai^ge its two rows of 86 in Buonaparte's time, to be pi< ' 



and 24 pounders, 

YeelCTdsy an experiment was made here with 



picked up in every 
comer, and had for the asking. That many 
persons may be found to ** offer for the place, ' 



fire-balk, in presence of a general officer, and ! is not unlikely ; but so many requisites are ne- 
others of high rank. The marksmen were armed cessary besides that all-important consideration 
with guns of huge calibre, called fusiU de ram- of family connexion, that I fear it will be 
part : they were about eighty paces from the some time before they are suited. His Ma- 
target, which was a square box, filled with straw 'jesty's health continues naturaUy to be the 
and oiher combustibles, and the fire appeared i object of the greatest solicitude and anxiety, 
the moment the ball penetrated the chest. The I cannot Icam that any change of so &voura- 
experiroent was then repeated with pistols of a ble a natyre as to induce a hope of eventual 
large size, and succeeded equally welL To- recovery has taken place, or is likely to do so ; 
morrow all the troops will have embarked. angina pectoris is unquestionably Uie disorder 
It is reported that the Bey of Constantine, under which he is labouring, and though a 
(ooeoftheprovincesoftheregencyof Algiers,) temporary relief is afforded occasionally by 
has declared for France ; and as he is one of the puncturation, yet no one can say how long this 
Biost poweiiiil of the Dey's governors, his de-{may last, or that, as in the cast of the late 



of Lord and Lady William Lennox, but I can- 
not find that there is any truth in the r^orts 
which have been flying about, and which for 
that very reason I fori^ar to state, beyond the 
fact of their separation, which measures are, I 
understand, now going on, to render legal and 
final ; the lady, in the mean time, has taken up her 
residence with a respectable female friend at an 
hotel of character, in the fashionable part of 
the town, and does not mean to return to the 
exercise of her profession, till matters are finally 
arranged. I hope and trust, tha| notwitth- 
standing the rumours, many of them undoubt- 
edly false, which have gone abroad, nothinsr 
will be found to have occurred which- shall 
deprive her of those claims to respectability 
which she has always maintained. There is 
nothing new in the literary world, but expecta- 
tion is on tip-toe with respect to the forth- 
coming secottd volume of Moore's Life of B3rron» 
and the reply which it is presumed it will 
contain to Mr. Campbell's assault ; the bode is 
likely to be out about the end of next month, 
but nothing is known as to the nature of Mr. 
Moore's anticipated reply, farther than that 
there is to be one. — Vive et vak. 

Cork, May astli, 1890. 
Literature, so far as publishing is concerned, 
is at a dead stand here. We have not a single 
bookseller, out of the four or five principal 
ones which Cork possesses, that publishes any 
thing of greater importance than Gutteridge's 
amended and improved edition of the venerable 
Daniel Voster's Arithmetic, (vulgo Vosten) 
the principia of our own mercantile philoso- 
phers—and a few occasional impressions of the 
renowned Daniel Fenning's « single and double 
Universal spelling book for the use of schools 
and teachers." There is one indeed. Bleakly, 
who has some connection with an Edinbuigh 
house. He has but lately entered into business, 
in which he seems to have good success : but 
the description of books he has already pub- 
lished, and, as far as I can learn, intends to 
publbh, are purely religious, and whatever may 
be their particular merits, they hardly serve to 
make him an exception to the general assertion 
I have already made, that Cork is not just 
now a publishing place. In fact the book- 
sellers find, or affect to find, which is just the 
same thing, that nothing except what bears the 
impress of the capital will sell, and so they very 
wisely (in their own conceits) remain as they 
are. You may perceive by tlus preface, that 1 
can scarcely speak of the existing literature of 
our southern metropolis, which after all, I 
have no hesitation in asserting to be a most 
decidedly literary city : consequently to have 
any thing at all to say on the subject, I must 
of a necessity talk of the past, the recent 
dead — of the dead then be it : and first in order, 
Bolster's Quarterly Magazine, at one thne 
pompously styled < the Magazine of Ireland.' 
This periodical is reallj and absolutely defunct, 
though a semblance of life still lingers with it. 
There are some efforts making just at present 
to enable it to stand and move once more ; but 
all that can be done to Bolster it up, will avail 
nothing, and these efforts will have no greater 
effect on its remains, than a galvanic apparatus 
upon a corpse : it. may kick hard, anfl struggle 
for a few brief riioments, but that too will soon 
be over. It has long \mm, very inregukr in its 
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•ppearMices, another and a last aumber is, I 
vndentandy in course of preparation : I suppose 
to complete the set for mXe, 

The next in order ie» or was rather, the 
Irkh Catholic Magasine published monthly, 
though not every month. The death of this 
unfortunate periodical is chiefly to be ascribed 
to the narrow sectarian principle upon which it 
set out, and the rigid adherence, ** through i 
good and evil report," to that darling prind^ : 
in its subsequent conduct : but abstract polerai- 
eal disquisition, and religious dogmatfcnl dis-i 
cttssiOB were not at all to the taste of the 
reading public of our city, and the conseqiienres ' 
oi' the experiment were easily foreseen from 
the reception of the first number ; only two or 
three hundred copies sold. It was projected i 
and supported by a few highly respectable and 
talented Roman Catholic clergymen, in cion-' 
junction with, I believe, a lute or two by way 
of sprinkling: they calcubted, and not without 
some shadow of reason too, upon the co-ope- 
ration of their own order, sufficiently at least 
to ensure its oeitain existence for any length of 
time they chose to let it live : but the esprit 
d$ corps for which that liody has ever been so 
celebrated, failed for once — ^from what causes I 
am unable to conjecture, and the Irish Catholic 
Magazine after a most painful and distressing 
non-age, expired last September. j 

Have you ever heard of the Bagatelle ? I am 
satisfied you have not, and am therefore de- 
temined that yon shall hear about it now. ' 
The Bagatelle was» I may almost say, the very 
antithesis of its name. In place of being the 
merry, rattling, care-defying, dare*devil thing 
that its designation, to the unsophisticated,* 
would be likely to import, it was on the con- 
trary, with the exception of the two last men- 
tioned periodicals, the most melancholy thing 
that Cork ever produced. When I say me- 
lancholy, I mean with respect to the Baga- 
telle, as an instance of the vanity of human 
hopes, and the futility of human confidence. 
Promises innumerous, of every description of 
gupport, from pen and purse, were lavished on 
the proprietors at its outset; a long list of 
Bubscribers was pointed to in perspective ; and 
public favour was decided on as certain by their 
Mw^diaant friends and flattM'ers. But the pro- 
mises were forgotten ; and the subscribers 
were slow of coming in ; and the << crack con- 
tributions** were a-wanting; and the public 
hardly heard of its existence, and so, like many 
other good thin^ it at last perished. Edited 
by one of tha most talented sfien in the south 
of Ireland, a fimsked poet, an accomplished 
and popular orator, and a sensible and clever 
prose writer, mA. all his efforts, its existence 
could not be protracted beyond the first brief 
Quarter : at the expiration of that period, it 
ceased to live. I (orgoi to tell you that it was 
a weekly publication. 

The next and last •& mix list is the Free- 
holder. This little paper, publkhed every ten 
or eleven days, dealt prindpally in local anec- 
dote and personal history* It was disoonti* 
Bued, afier a long and sncceasful career, about 
a twelvemonth einoe ; but thara are rumours 
' afloat here, of its revivaL 

You must, X am sure, be pretty well wearied 
now, with this tedious epistle. I shall there- 
fore in mercy to you oonclude. In my next I 
may give yon some notice of the long departed 
literature of thb city, theee are only the re^ 
cently expired ^ or <^ the new^nper press and 
its depefkdencies. I. $. 



LEAVES FROM THE NOTK-BOOK OP 

A PERIPATETIC PHILOSOPHER 

OF WESTMINSTER. 



Doubtless, my dear President, you thought I 
was dead, and you said, ** poor fellow, the peri- 
plastic will walk no more, and Journalize no 
more observations on the world, and the people 
tluit be therein ;" and then you turned to your 
occupations, and wrote a jocose aitique for the 
Gazette. But I was not dead, as you may 
perceive, I was worse — far worse — in short I 
was in the rheumatism, that most horrible con- 
tinuity, of cramping pain, that knoweth not 
rest by day, nor permitteth the sweet oblivious- 
ness of sleep by night. The bitterness of 
January and February passed away without 
hope, and the mildness of a part of March en- 
gendered a hope which ended only in disap- 
pointment. Then came April, a lucky month 
they say fo# fools, but certainly not for philo- 
sophers. I waited day after day, for the bonne 
fortune of a « notice to quit," on the part of 
Monsieur le Rheumatism — but it came not — 
at last on the 29th, « Och, I'll ever remimber 
the day," as our friend O'Shea used to sing — 
an acquaintance, no: a « damned good-natured 
friend," brought me the Blackw^ for May, 
damp and odorous, from Cadell's Mail parcel. 
The villain had seen the Shepherd's receipt for 
curing the rheumaUsm, and had the cruelty to 
convB to rerale me with the jest The effect 
was singular: after having with the little 
strength that was left to me, and infinite pain, 
thrown at my visitor's head my bottle of mus- 
tard seed, the last " infallible remedy," which 
had been recommended to me, together with 
my night-cap, and all and sundry the other mis- 
siles within my reach; and having ordered him 
to leave the presence, in a voice too peremp- 
tory for any but a rheumatic philosopher, I 
* back recoiled * upon my couch, and through 
sheer exhaustion, fell asleep. 

" Our life b two.foId->«leep hstfa its own worU, 
And dreams In their development have tears, 
And tortures, and the touch of joy."* 

Tortures, indeed ! I dreamt, Sir, that I went 
through the process described by the shepherd. 
I actually endured all that horrible agony. I 
recollect still, the horrible sharp pinches of 
the old hag who was called in to perform the 
operation of *' nipping." Her fingers were all 
bone — thin sharp bone; and there was a some- 
thin? devilish in the grin, not amounting to a 
laugh, with which she greeted my writhings. 
Then was I whipped with switches, and 
scrubbed with brushes, which I well knew 
could not be of bristles, for never were bristles 
80 strong, and rugcred : no, Sir, they must have 
been of split whalebone, and they tore up my 
skin, which was afterwards scourved with net- 
tles. But even all this was nothing compared 
to the horror of the siccatory operation. I 
thoueht I tried to yell out at that, though I 
had borne all the rest like a man; but they 
stifled my cries by dragging up the feather bed 
over my face: this was too much. I knew 
then, that deliberate murder must be intended; 
so with the desperate energy of one in the 
death-grip, I exerted a strength equal to that 
of Ajax, or of « ten such articulating mortals 
as now tread the earth,' and pushed the yield- 
mg mass over against the opposing fiends that 
sought to smother me. I awoke — and, oh! 



«- We have been dreamiiur dreamB lately ovrsetres: 
we shall present our readers with specimens, in a 
dresoftf artkls^^next Week. 



powers of perspuration! what a state I was 
in : the couch swam — ^but thanks to provi- 
dence — to Black%vood*s Magazine, and to my 
<« damned good-natured friend," the rheuma- 
tism was utterly gone. I was weak, very 
weak, but in a few da3rs I was able to crawl 
forth into thd blalmy air, and here, eren in 
Westminster, to look at the glorious works of 
God, exhibited in the vigorous spring around 
me, and the sunny skies above, llie sun- 
beams were dancing upon the water too in St. 
James's Ftak, and upon the margin of the little 
islands which be therein — and the long lines of 
old trees covered with young green leaves, in- 
vited me to the delicious shade and coc^ess of 
the adjoining walks. 

Within the enclosure wore groups of nicely 
dressed happy looking children playing ab^t ; 
and under some big trees, near the water's side, 
aged people were sitting upon chairs, some 
reading a book, some a newspaper, and some 
enjoying the luxury of perfect ease and idle- 
ness, with no occupation but their own medi- 
tations. 

It would be worth whil^ but it would take 
too long just now, to compare this place, and 
its apparent innocence and tranquillity, with 
the scenes which fire minutes walk into the 
Strand, and the parts that do adjacent lie, 
would present to the view of a Peripatetic — 
this I mall do some other time in my journal, 
but at present I Was too well disposed to plea^ 
surable reflection, to seek to mar it by ihe 
knowledge of evil as well as of good, and I 
walked home to my eariy chop of mutton, and 
to look at the pile of books, which, during my 
confinement to a sick chamber, my worthy 
bibliopole had, in compliance with my standing 
orders, accumulated on my table. I glanced at 
many, but that which immediately fa^ened my 
attention, and actually held me, a mere conva- 
lescent, up till midnight, was Leitch Ritchiels 
« Game of Life.'* Have vou read that book ?• 
He must, indeed, have been a Peripatetic to 
some purpose — ^but what a fearful appalling bit- 
terness there ib in his descriptions. He strips 
off the suT6Eu:e- skin with which vanity and ima- 
gination, working together, are wBling to clod^ 
the affairs of lite, such as occur day by day 
before us, and he holds up the bare reality to 
our view, quivering with fife and painfulnesa. — 
He has dreadful deliberation in him, he spares 
us mot, and the sarcastic coolness of his lighter 
moods, almost reminds one of the laughter of the 
damned, wherein there is no merriment The 
book is very frightful, but withal it is very true. 
If we say that we have no sin we deceive our- 
delves — and we do thus deceive ourselves, every 
day — every hour. Wo think we are " ju^ 
weU enough," and that we shall ** put^ and 
five cleanly" a few years befbre we die, and so 
all will be well ; but, like your Irish friend, 
we « think a damned lie.** Our badness b 
only to be equalled by one thing, and that 
is, the extremeness of our folly — our miserable 
folly, which is continually rejecting the good 
and the shnple, and embracmg and hoiding 
fast all manner of frauds, affectations, vanities, 
and lies, all lies, and we partly know them to be 
lies, but we huff our own deceit — ^we go witli the 
Btremn ;— we nave not « leisure to be good** — 

* It is plain that our resMcted friend has ndbn^ 
a ihuch greater misfortune than any rheumatism, how- 
ever aeoie ; he must have been prrrented readioff ttie 
D.L.G. or be ooold not hare asked tUsqueatian. We 
should thanlc him to frlance at No. 16, where IwwiH 
tttd the *« Game of Life^' described as a work of hitriR^ 
though nainfia inlerest, Jast ttOlflogL wltk iifia o«A 
rheumaut ricws. " £©. 
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we soiileand pheat — and die> and rot, and 

But I grow frantic, and not philosophical. 
There is some good in the world after all — 
eome truth — some kindliness — some affection. 
Nevertheless, they are all shamefully adulte- 
rated with the world's affectations. 

I would go and live in the woods, hut that I 
have become accustomed to the world*s conve- 
niences, and cannot do without them ; I must, 
therefore, still be a dweller in Westminster, 
and a 

PERIPATETIC. 



THB VALLEY OF LA ROCHE. 
(For the Dublin Literary Gateetie.j 

[The following narrative may, perhaps, meet 
with more indulgence, as it is founded on facts 
of a somewhat recent date : it is no more than 
a detail of real events, and owes its great sim- 
plicity of incident to the author's endeavour 
to depart as little as possible from simj^e truth 
in the relation. The names both of persons 
and places are of course fictitious.] 

In the North of Ireland, it matters not how 
long f^, there stood the romantic little cha^ 
tean of *< La Roche ;*' it was situated in a 
beautHully-wooded vale, that slumbered be- 
neatk^the shade of ru^rged and uncultivated 
hills, which surrounded it on every side. The 
rapid mountain streams, when they reached the 
smiling meadow that clothed the fertile bosom 
of this luxuriant spot, settled into a calm and 
gentle flow, lingering, as if unwilling to leave 
•o much loveliness and peace, and ran gently 
nnmnnring down their winding channels, on 
whoee banks, spring never failed to shower, 
with a profuse hand, the choicest flowers of 
nature's growth. Here clusters of violets shed 
their sweet perfumes to the breese that sighed 
wantonly around; and there a single primrose 
peeped forth, in modest diffidence» amid a pro- 
fiiaion of king-cups and wild poppies ; nume^ 
rous herds were seen here and there cropping 
the rich pastures, or lazily sauntering beside 
the banks of the rivulets, that thev might catch 
the freshness of the breeze that whidpered over 
their waters. The chateau was surrounded on 
all sides by a erove of the most luxuriant foli- 
age, except in front, where the prospect 
opened on an extensive lawn, clothed in the 
softest green, and interspersed with clumps of 
trees which served to shade the panting flocks 
that dotted the pastures in the sultry sum- 
mer-daysy as well as to adorn and diveisify the 
•cenp. 

In this happy valley, remote from the busy 
scenes of life, in which her younger days had 
been rioted away unprofitably, and without 
pleasure, lived the widow of Major Ashmore : 
fthe had but just reached this secluded spot with 
her husband, who had at length (after having 
served many a rough campaig^^ given up the 
pamiits of active life, when tne old soldier, 
worn out by the effects of wounds and uncon- 
genial climates, and overcome by the toil- 
some joamey it had been his lot to make 
through Ufe, expired ; this loss weighed heavily 
on the heart of his afflicted widow, and as there 
waa nothing nearer or dearer to resign her to 
the necessary afflictions of this life, she tnmed 
her thoughts wholly to the education of her 
two ehi]4&en, the only pledges of his love, 

Froderic and Alice Ashmore, were too young 
to ieel the loss of a parent's care ; and their 
\MiB beeoBS heftved no t^h, m they gated on 



the lifeless body, nor did the chill that rested ot^h ; nor did she regard Milton, Shakspeare, 



upon his palfad lips strike deeply to their 
hearts, as they pressed, almost smilingly, unon 
them their hist fiirewelL The days of tneir 
childhood passed away : Frederic, now in his 
eighteenth year, was a noble-minded, high-spi- 



rited youth, full of gay hopes and wild desu-es; ^tlie mind may calm itself, when the storms and 



and Wordsworth, merely as the fashionable 
task-masters of the day — whose writings are 
only useful in supplying topics for ball-room 
tittle-tattle, when all native resources are ex- 
hausted — but flew to them as the haven where 



in person, nature had done all for him that ihe 
fondest parent could have wished; his tall, 
manly fipire had been so shaped out by exer- 
cise for activity and strength, that the valley 
of la Roche boasted no one that could equal 
him in agility. Often did tl)e first glow of 
morning meet his bealthhil brow upon the 
-summit of some of those rocky and ahnoet in- 
accessible hills that skirted the house ; and often 
was he seen dashing fearlessly over yawning 
precipices, that even the wild goat had failed 
in attempting to scale, always accompanied by 
a faithTul little spaniel, the companion of aU 
his dangers and pleasures. His anxious mo- 
ther watched the development or this daring 
spirit, and would kindly reprove his too great 
love of rushing into unnec^uary dangers ; but 
the reckless youth would smile away her fears, 
and comfort her with assurances of being less 
hazardous for the future. His countenance, as 
regarded feature, bore a stronger resemblance 
to the Spanish, than to those of his own country, 
but it wanted the dark, supercilious expression 
of the former, while it partook largely of the 
frankness and buoyancy of look of the Irlan- 
dois ( a profusion of long dark locks csrled 
over a finely intellectual forehead, and liis eye 
always beamed with a brilliancy and light that 
infused gaiety and spirit into whatever he said; 
sometimes, too, when he would smile, a silent 
pang throbbed in his mother's heart, for it re- 
minded her of lips which in youth and age had 
smiled upon her ever the same. His sister, a 
year younger, partook more of the timid and 
retiring nature of her mother, and would sit 
pensively breathing some sweet song to her 
harp> or weeping over some foolish tale of 
broken vows, while her brother pursued in the 
fields the ruder amusements of more hardy 
boyhood, though sometimes he would forego 
the pleasure of encountering danger, that he 
might wander, arm-in-arm with her, through 
the grove, or by the winding stream. 

It was at this period, when the thoughtless 
and unconnected ideas of the child b^n to 
merge into the more fixed, and refined, and lux- 
urious sentiments of the man, and the ybung 
heart begins to feel a want that it knew not 

before, Uiat Lucy M , a niece of Mrs. 

A 's, and entrusted to her care by the will 

of her mother, who had judt died, arrived at 
la Roche. Nursed up in the lap of affluence 
and power, Lucy had, however, escaped the 
corruption of feeling attendant on either.< 
Gifted with the most fascinating expression of 
face, and elegant formation of figure, and at 
the same time graceful, and unrestrained by 
any effort for effect, she possessed the most 
highly cultivated mind, which reserved its 
beauties, not flinging them away on every 
worthless oocatiion, but remaining rather silent 
and shy in society that was uncongenial to her ; 
yet she possessea a vivacity of disposition, and 
a child-like pleasantry of manner, which took 
from the awe with which one generally ap- 
proaches ** learned ladies,'* In her countenance, 
corresponding to such a mind, one could trace 
sense without gloom or affectation, and gaiety 
of heart without weakness of understanding ; 
she loved poetry, not for talkVeake, but for its 



vexations of life gather around it. Calculated^ 
then, as woman is, even with all her faults,* 
to win our affections, and engross our thoughts, 
is it to be wondered that the lovely mom-ne^, 
with perfections equally distributed, both of 
mind and body, fiiiled not to make a de«p and 
lasting impression on the heart of the young 
and ardent Frederic. 

Clad in the sober livery of woe, the parent^ 
less girl stole imperceptibly into his affections. 
Like the thirsty traveller, who at length hears 
the gushing of the distant fountain, he had 
found what his heart panted for ; he no longer 
sought the rugged mountain-top, but, as if she 
breathed a happiness around, he felt a heavi- 
ness of spuit when she was absent. 

Stretched beside the murmuring streamlet* 
he would listlessly lounge away hour after 
hour, in meditation and suence ; nature seemed 
clothed with a new garb, and all her beauties 
he referred to the one grand original that per- 
petually haunted his imagination, from her the 
rose borrowed its blush, the lily her spotless 
white, and the violet her unostentatious retiring- 
ness ; he envied the happy tenants of the grove^ 
who warbled their little tales of love in jocund 
strains around, not condemned, like mm, to 
linger in solitary pensivenees — gazing on th« 
object of his affections, but not daring to tell 
her that he loved. The valley, no more echoed 
his joyous song, and even the blandisliments of 
his favourite «)anicl were forgotten, tio/ wa^ 
Lucy quite callous to those silent manifesta- 
tions of disinterested affection, but with the 
discerning eye of growing affection, maiiced 
the embarrassments of "love's young votary;" 
did she misinterpret the rapture that 
beamed in his eye when they met, or the sigh 
that hovered upon his lip when they parted; 
if his voice trembled when he addr^sed her* 
she felt a faint blush, perhaps of pride* mantle 
over her cheek, conscious of the agency of her 
charms in promoting the change. Thus, while 
the silly girl deemed that she was but watching 
the progress of a first passion in her youthfiu 
lover, she had been all the time growing more 
and more its victim. But she was « too deeply 
blessed" to feel the poison through her spirit 
creeping, and pitied the agitating development 
of it in another, though it was stealing over her 
own heart. 

She had slumbered on in this delicious igno- 
rance, loving fondly and doatingly, without 
feeling its pangs, or partaking in its miseries* 
when the receipt of a letter from an old mili- 
tary friend of hb father's, offering Frederic a 
commission, which he had with difficulty been 
able to procure* totally changed the aspect of 
affairs in the chateau of the rocky valley. The 
delighted youth assented to the proposal unhe* 
sitatingly ; but when his eyes met Luot's* the 
thought of a separation was too much for him» 
and Uie enraptured boy became as siknt and as 
sad, as he had been before noisy and joyouiu Then, 
for the first time, did Lucy perceive how fondly 
and irrevocably she loved* and the frequent 
tear would burst forth imwittingly, ai she called, 
to mind the silent homage of adoring looks^ that 

♦ FauHs indeed! *tf« wellfeeflthetals|s¥yate4T. 
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Frederic had so unceasingly rendered her ; a 
thousand little incidents, before unnoticed, did 
memory conjore up to torture her with, and 
when too late, she found that her brain had 
registered each with dreadful accuracy. All 
the uncherished happiness of the past presented 
itself to her imagination, in contrast with the 
bleak and joyless prospect of the future ; and 



her beloved son united to the woman of his 
own choice, to her Frederic, and his newly- 
affianced bride, and begged her permission to 
be united immediately. Shedding tears of ioy 
OTer the youthful lovers as they knelt at her 
feet, she joined their hands, but beeffed of the 
hasty youth to defer his marriage till nis return, 
and that she would, in the mean time, keep 



yet so inseparably linked with woman's nature his Lucy safe, the lovers consented, although 

is love, that she preferred its agonies and un- ' their disappointment was severe. The succeeds 

certainties to a life of sober and uncbequered ing week was one of uninterrupted happiness 

sameness of pleasure. Thus did she, in turn, ' and deliffht, chequered now and then by the 

become dissatisfied and restless; the youn^ recollection of the approaching separation. 

Frederic had now become her all ; and as each ! Blessed iu each other's society, uid ^midering 

succeeding twilight flung its shadows over her arm-in-arm, they wondered bow they had so 

brow, it struck a deeper and a darker sorrow lonff kept the secret of their loves ; a thousand 

to her heart, for she knew that every hour, as little things were spoken in the artless lai^uage 

it flew, stole a little from that precious moment of the heart, to which it before had seemed 

of time which they had now to spend together. | impossible to ffive utterance. Sealing many an 

The beams of morning, trembling through impassioned kus on the lips of his fair auditor, 

her unopened casement, startled her from dis- ' and holding in his arms all that had been 

turbed slumbers and unhappy dreams ; ahe utrnted to render his bliss complete, Frederic 

now longed to throw herseU' at his feet, «nd felt a melancholy foreboding that such bliss was 

tell him how much she loved, but the timi4i^» too perfect to be <9r long endurance. 

and retiring modesty of her sex and nature, re^l At length the day of his departure arrived, 

yolted at such an idea, ere it had well been! and having taken a fond adieu, and renewed , . * v 

formed. Meantime arranffemento had been his protestationsof eternal fidelity to his beloved^ ^7*" observation of the annual parallax of 



making for the departure of the young soldier, and lovely Lucy, he set off. The disconsokite 

and if any thing could serve to alleviate the girl wept bitterly as the last faint sounds of 

gloom thiit had so long overpowered him, it the rolling carriage wheels struck heavily on 

was the prospect and antici»«tion of novelty, her ear. In her overwhelming grief, Uiere was 

which takes sudi strong hold on the young none of that "silent, secret luxury of woe," 

«wl gfp who have not experienced how miser- 1 which takes away half its bitterness; she felt , . , 

•U# the change is, from the comforts of home an unusual blank ; or if she sought the green | Academy were voted to the respective donors. 

to the chances and vicissitudes of an unfriendly fields and winding streams, they but remmded Several new members were balloted for, and 



ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

The Academy held its fifth general monthly 
meeting for the year, on Mon£y evening last, 
the Honourable and Rev. J. Pomeroy in the 
chair. Among the donations [M*esented on 
this occasion was the fir«t volume of a trans- 
lation of La Place's Mecanique Celeste, with a 
commentary, by Nathaniel Bowditch, L. L. D. 
F. R. S. L. E. and D. 8{c This volume, a 
large roval quarto, written and printed in 
Boston, 18 the handsomest book, and ^parently 
the most perfect in all its details, that we have 
ever seen come from America. We shall ex- 
amine* and report upon it more fully in an 
eariy No. but 800 pages of La Place are no joke 
to cut of a summer's day ; even to skim the cream 
of them requires some time and patience, though 
tha-e are few subjects we delight more to study 
when we can find leisure, than < mathematics 
and good humour.' ^ Memoirs of the Astro- 
nomical Society of London, Vol IV. J*art 1." 
were also sent for presentation by the Society. 
Thb is the work in the account of whidi the 
new No. of the Edinburgh Review makes the 
extraordinary assertion respecting Dr. Brink- 



fixed stars, which we have commented upon 
in our notice of that periodicaL Two copies 
of an « Essay on the Attributes of Knowledge 
in God, considered on the grounds of reason 
and revelation," were forwarded for presen- 
tation by the author. The thanks of the 



world; he had, however, determined on not ^ her of the time when sharing their beauties 
leaving the valley without making known his j with another, who was not now by her side, 
love to Lucy; but this he found a more diffi- she had enjoyed a happiness, the recollection 
cult task than he had imagined, for the tongue, of which rendered her present solitude and 
however eloquent, U but a poor interpreter for j misery, the more dbtressing ; the UtUe memo- 
the heart, whose language b unutterable, rials and pledges of his love were now cidled 
Oftentimes as he sat gazing from the litUe win- into frequent requisition, and how often hour 
dow of the saloon where she sat reading, in the I after hour die sighed and wept over them; 
middle of the day, the long wished-for, but init time, 
dreaded disclosure, trembled on his lips ; oden 
had he seen her strolling pensively and alone 
through the littie pleasure grounds which 
skirted the grove at each side of the chateau, 



Caspar Spurzheim, M. D. was admitted an 
honorary member, and then the Academy ad- 
Ijoumed till the fourth Monday in June. 



* The only healer when the heart hath bled,** 
broup[ht its accustomed consolations, and tran- 



but would tiemble and turn away to curse his <l^'*7 ^^ happiness again reigned throughout 
own timidity and folly. Time rolled on untU i ^« c^ataaa. Frederic's letters came regularly 



Time rolled on until 
VTithin a week of his departure, he loathed the 
idea of ** roaming along, the world's tired deni- 
len,** in all the uncertainty of ardent and unre- 
quited love. One morning as he had strolled 
deep into the shade . of the grove, wrapped in 
solitary musings, on a sudden the object of all 
Ids anxieties and solicitudes stood before him ; 
the enamoured boy, .taken by surprise, stam- 
mered out, in the eonfusion of the moment, 
the impassioned, but simple words, << Lucy, I 
love you !** Lucy's heart glowed on her cheek, 
As she faultered somethmg unintelligible to 
to any ears but those of a lover. This prelude 
over soon, disembarrassed the tongue-tied 
pair, and haying poured forth their souls to 
one another, and made mutual protestations 
of eternal love, they returned to the chateau. 
Mrs. Ashmore, who had long watched, with 
an eye of maternal solicitude, the pro- 
gress of this passion, when she perceived 
that it was mutual, did not try to check its 
growth, for since her acquaintance with the 
amiable and beautiful girl, who had been' thus 
^ven up to her care and attention, she had be- 
gun daify to feel herself bound to her by stronger 
ties than those of mere relationship, and 
wished for nothing more anxiously than to see 



every week, with renewed assurances of an 
encreasmg and unalterable attachment, and 
knowing nothing of the great world, Lucy 
never dreamt that so fiEtithful a heart could 
run any risk of being estranged. He had been 
nearly a long, long year away, when an 
account came, which again put the little fiunily 
circle into the utmost consternation and alarm; 
this was, his regiment being ordered out to 
assist in some military operations which the 
English were then canrying on in one of their 
Indian colonies, and as he had found it impos- 
ssble to exchange or sell his commission, he had 
been necessitated to accompany them. As 
complaints and tears were alike unavailing and 
useless, they resigned themselves unmurmur- 
ingly to tiuB second and greater calamity. 
With many a silent prayer was the name of 
the young soldier mingled, and even in the 
dreams of night it murmured on the fond lips 
of the loving Lucv ; scenes of rapine and 
bloodshed, and all tne miseries and privations 
of war presented themselves in exagsarated 
terrors, to her imagination, and the horrors 
of the present separation fiu- outweighed the 
comparative inconvenience of the former. 

(To be conduded in our next) 



LONDON SOCIETY OP ANTIQUARIES. 

At a late Meeting of tiiis Society, the read- 
ing of Rich's account of Ireland, was resumed, 
in which it was stated that the Irish rebels 
were much favoured and supported by the dis- 
affected English, and that there had been an 
understanding between the governor of Ire- 
land and Tyrone, through which the latter 
continued his criminal proceedings with impu- 
nity, while the governor and his family were 
freed from the plundering attacks of the rebels ; 
that, in fact, Tyrone was supplied at the ex- 
pense of the government ; for many who pre- 
tended to be friends of the government, ob- 
tained stores and ammunition on pretence of 
guarding their houses against the attadts of 
the rebels, and then privately conveyed them 
to Tyrone. 



ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

In proceeding to notice the exhibition at this 
Academy somewhat more in detail than time or 
space would permit us to do the week before last* 
we shall .direct the attention of our readers, in 
the first instance, to the pictures of the hicher 
walk of art, in which the artist b indebted 
chiefly to his own imagination for the subject. 
First in this class of the paintings now under 
consideration, we must decidedly rank. No. 1 1 7» 
the FaB of the Angelst painted as an illostim- 
tion of Milton, and part of Ezekiel, by S. 
Ford, a very youthful Cork artist, sometime 
deceased. We have already, on a former oc- 
casion, expressed our opinion in the strongest 
terms of the great merits of this picture, whidi 
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we certainly esteem one of the noblest efforts 
of genhis, in the highest department of art, 
which this country has ever yet produced. — 
We shall not attempt a description of the pic- 
tore, which we take for granted is fiuniliar to 
most of our readers ; in fact we should not 
venture to do so» its merits are of a class which 
nay be felt, but can hardly be described. The 
geBcral conception is in the highest degree 
loblime. The drawing pure and classical, the 
e ipiessi on just and noble, and the arrangement 
masterly and pictorial. In short, we know of 
few, if any works, even of the ancient mas- 
ters, with which, as a sketchy it might not fear*> 
lessly be put in competition ; and we cannot 
help deploring as a national loss, Uie premature 
death of an artist capable of producmg such a 



room, and one on which the eye lingers longest 
and most delighted. 

Next in order come the landscapes : — of 
Mr. Petrie*s drawings we wovld speak with an 
eloquence of praise that unhappily for the 
relief of our feelings we are unable just at 

f present to embody m words : we must there- 
ore content ourselves with observing that they 
are suffused with all those delicate heauties of 
poetical truth, which, perceptible only to such 
an eye, are disclosed to our cleared and channed 
vision by his exquisite touch : — 

Che Don dipinge sol, quel ch* d risibile, 
Ma- 



of Siam'* may again be expected to visit our 
shores. 

By the bye, the orchestrtk m our theatre is 
horribly defective ; in a city Hke Dublin, where 
we are all musical, this is a gross abuse. Half 
the music desks are vacant, and the rest are 
tenanted by performers of the worst descrip- 
tion, fit only for the bend of a show-booth. 
An effective orchestra would always attract ■ 
the lovers of good music to 6be theatre, while, in 
the present state of things, all who do not Mdsh 
to have their ears outraged must stay away. 



Tutto qiul ch' h incorporeo, e ch* d poasibile. 

Must we also be silent on Mr. Kirchoffer's 

and Mr. Lover^s great and varied merits? 

work, and who, if maturity bad been riven to " ^.!"» ourdemon. knowing to what a 



hove rivalled or excelled the greatest pain^^ 
tas of antiquity. We trust we shall be 
able shortly to lay before our readers a me- 
moir of the life of this most wonderfully gifW 
young man. He was, in every respect, a child 
of genius. His appearance and physiognomy 
str&ingly interesting, his manners mild and 
retiring, his moral character, in every respect, 
pore and virtuous ; in short, he possessed all 
those attributes which we deshe to see associ- 
ated with exalted genius, but in which anfor- 
tunately we sometimes find it wanting. As 
an artist he was self-taught ; but while he de- 
voted himself to his favourite art with an ar- 
dour, that contributed, in no small degree, to 



these able artists even moderate justice. But 
we shall resume our notice in a future number. 



MUSIC. 
Mrs. Haydn Corri's Concert took place at 
the Rotunda on the 21st inst.. The orchestra, 
which was numerous and complete and led by 
Mr. J. Barton, was ably supported by a num- 
ber of amateurs, and the fine band of the 92nd 
Regiment, the Russian valve instruments of 
whK!h were particularly effective in the beaati- 
ful overtures to *« Semiramide" and " GviUi- 
avme TeH** We were happy to perceive among 
the vocal performers, some promising aspirants 



_^_^ ^ ^ _^ _ to musical &me, pupils of Mr. H. Corri, one 

shorten hk dayi"he aiuU found 'Ume'to'^^ti-|«^„w]'<>"* » Miss Parkinsoi^ sang a pretty air 
vate a taste for languages and poUte literature, | <»*1«1 '1, 7^", ??*** ""*^** ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
and all this with a feeble constitution, andi°«~- ^^' ^^«^ "«™^ ^ ^^^ F^'^or- 
chaiing poverty to contend against Such was, ™"»<*8^<>? the vjohncello we have before 
Ford— and if ever a temple be raised to native ?dverted iavourably, was as effective as usual 
genius his name should not be forgotten. Of,"'."',^'" ^Y ^® Benot, and jroung Logier 
the next painting in our Ibt. No. 99, Maritu .^^^^^ ™"*^'* *«"®"* >« executiM a difficult 
titHmf OH the ruins of Carthage, we cannot '^"^ce^^V Hertz fw the piano forte. Mrs. 
speak quite so favourably. The subject b un-| "aydn Com gave Bishop's favorite bravura 
doubtedly magnificent, and the mode of treat- 1" ^.^ *}>« ?«"t^« J^rk,'* in a chaste and 
ingHis not without pictorial merit; and as »>««it»fijl ftyle» Her voice is much improved 
to its fiiults, we must forbear to dilate up-,^"*<^® ^® ^"** '*«*^ ^^^' M*» Maeder, who 
on them, for on perceiving an ins-ription appears to possess much judgment and aculti- 
carved upon one of the African ruins, and j ^^ ,*?»*»» executed Rossini's Aria, " Vin- 
diawing near with the eagerness of an anti- ^^^ imqiau Sort," m a manner which entitles 
query, to trace the Carthaginian character, and ^^^ ^ ^®*^?®^ ^^ Mozart's buffo ter- 
prove the identity of the language with that ^^^ " ^ ^ Dorabella," was given with 
of our native hind, judge of our surprise , ??<^^ J^^^^^^i^r ^'J ^J?*^ Latham, Corri, and 
and regret on discovering an epitaph in Ro- 1 ^''T^^y- ^« performances were protracted 
man letters, setting forth that the work in ^ ^^^^^ ^ unreasonably late hour, 
question was sacred to the memory of R. Lu- 
dos West, the painter of the picture. We 
muttered de mortuis nil, and hurried on to 
No. 66, Old Mortality, by T. S. Mulvany, a 



THE DRAMA. 

We enjoyed a rich treat at the Theatre on 
Saturday night last ; our lively favourite, Miss 



sweet and delicately painted picture. The old \ Brunton that used to be, Mrs.' Yates that now 
man is represented resting for a moment from - is, made her first appearance here these some 
his labours, on the tombstone upon which he | years, as Lady Contest in The Wedding Day, 
is engaged, the chisel in one hand and a wal- She still retains all the girlish gaiety andflayfiil 
let in the other, while the old white poney hs^espiiglerie of manner, united with grace and 
busily engaged in cropping the long rank grass elegance and lady-like deportment, that used 
from among the weeds aiid__wild flowers, by , to charm us so much; and we could sympathize 

"" oth most heartily with Sir Adam, (apart by the 
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A FANCY. 
Hast thou never met with ejes 
Not met on earth before : 
That yet a sweet mysterloas light 
Like years of fHenoship. wore f 
A something that disturbed thy heart. 
To know the Mdden source. 
Of that which like remembrance clear, 
Stirept by with ffentleat force, 
Beannr tl^ soid alooif the stream 
Of feeung, reinless as a <f 



which he is half covered. The figures of bol ^ , ^_ ^ „^ 

man«nd horse are natural and characteristic : way which Chippendale played extremely g. . a M^hJI^h 
the poney particularly so, and as his eye meets well,) in his feeHuM on the unexpected appear- ' The moJmtolS^hS- 
youn, upturned from the matted grass ' * ' ... ** *- ^, . ,^ 



I speak not of tiie beautiful^ 
The radiant or the sweet ; 
The charm, whatever it be, of the», 
Bath a yet deeper seat. 
A more nnfothomable rar: 
And in its aouodlese speech. 
Beams more resistless loneliness 
Than aught that sight can reach : 
Like a sun home, a place of rest. 
Ours meettheie wlUi a feeling blest 
And while thdr answering dearncss greets 
Each glance our search 'Will throw. 
A smfling light is in their depth. 
As if they too should know- 
As if they too believed We must 
Hare met and lored htfart; 
Yet where, or when P the mysterr searched 
It onlydeepens more : ' 

We can bu| feel its secret might. 
And yield to its Supreme delight 

Nor need there words, or moments Imtr 

The summer Ughtnlng darts ^' 

With not more soft aEruptoeas hy. 

Than this doth orer hearts. 

A look— the very first of all. 

The slightest smile wUl do. 

To leave behind this baoiitiiig fhith. 

That oDce we sorely knew : 

With instfaict's truth seems onderstood 

This doaer kindred than af blood. 

But who shaH traee up to their springs. 

These workings of the mind. 

As swift, as hidden in their strength. 

As U the chatnless wind 7 ' 

In the bright world of dreams. 

Do spirits ever meet; 

And waken and forget that hour. 

Until on earth they greet f 

And with a sodden rladness then. 

Feel weU that they but meet agnm. z. Y. 

SONBTTO. 

gnella, che lieta del mortal mio duolo, 
e i monti, e per le selve osoure, e sola 
Fuggendo gir, come neroieo, sole 
Me, che lei, come donna, onoro e colo : 
Al Denser mio che questo obbietto ha solo. 
E rh' indi vive, e cibo altro non vole, 
Celar non po de* suoi b^li occhi il sole. 
Nd per fogrir, nk per levarsi a vote. 
Ben pote *!Qa sparire a medinanal. 
Come augt'llin. che 1 duro ardero ha scorto. 
Ratto ver gU sJtl boechi a volar prende ; 
Ma 1' aU del penser chi fia ch* avanzi ? 
Cui longo calle, ed aspro, h piano, e corto : 
Coal caBo deaS !• aftStta e StendT • 

nSLlA CASA. 

TRANSLATION. 



which his head is haried, you seem to recog- 
nize the * old familiar hice* of a well-known 
friend. Na 141, Hthe, hy G. F. Mulvany: 
the expreeston of the countenance in this pic- 
imtr is deliciously sweet and winning, and 
there is an air of girlish innocence mingled 
wiUi the look of nuuden beauty, that renders 
it one of the most pleasing pictures in the 



my mortal woe, 

-X o * . ir heights— the woods obscure and lone, 

ance of the old lady. Mrs. Yates, who *■ wins (Retiring) haunts, to shun Hke mortal foe 

poMei opinion, from aU sorts of p«T,le.' i^^^^^^r^il^^SSii^l'^'^^^ 
down on this occasion the warmest acclamations On which they live, and other f^-* '■^'■-'- 



^u nnu;u vmnj mt«u wuau. VUlCr fOOd dlsdain. 

FaHfl to coneeal o# her briidit eyes the fire. 



of the anfience, which wm unuanrily numerou.. , l'^,^:;^:^J^SSS^^ SS'^, 
rbe elephant made her last curtsey on Thurs- weU may she vanish firom my slirht befW 



mouth theatre ; her performances here hare But thought's swift wings, ah I w%o can thass ootfly f 
been most productive to Mr. Bunn*s treasury, Vl!^ ^^ *!f^» uirfolded fWI. ikey soar, 
and we lea^ that in consequence, tiie « Q„e/nr^"'«**^«*'^**»-*^'*^'«"^ 



H.Y. 
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THB PAINTBR FOROOTTSN. 

(Prom a Dmffn^ repretenimg a beauUM ChOd, aboui 
ffts age of tiM, jatHmg mSmp wkim tUHngfor ker 
Uken&$s,) 

BY B.' ROTRWELL, ESQ. B.H.A. 

She Is of enrthf and her rhnrms will not stoy. 
Oh I you cwinot too qnickly tmee^— 

The fountain of bitternt>M flingi ito spray. 
So BOOH orcr youth's fair face 

That line •tray rtnfrW im hfr-liroWj 

Ua tilt* rjIrHimli^f^ cluIM ;— tHu frvltiii^ htunl^- 

S\i* ('Mftifhi llrf, with t!i« vifilpt blui» 
II tli« uyivU'^iit'atln jiir*t irli>iittnJM? ihrntiirb j— . 
Thi* dfiHiplpff hen J, nni\ ihc milLiint jjtf'iv 
Of tW <!h^ifk, liiilTu'siiti; thf* mr^lt ImiKiw, ^ 
Wtlh th^ brlffhi wAjrrn lint uf ririti^t hour-^ 

•Tls sweet t« nze on her smile. 

For not ot tnis world it scorns : 
Oh ! none, but Uiose who arc free from i^nile 

As herself—- can have such golden dreama. 

At mom she thou^rht, nor day. nor night. 
Could be too long for such deli/rht. 
As from her HMle throne to smile 



Mfur, ratfioff snr thai, In yMr third ea^adtjr. 

' ihiy eho&, and fhithftil pack of howidq, 

qoeU the grialy boat's Toradty,— 
With dart aadbow tbvo^er him with wonnda j 



with nymphj 
Yon went to qmU the i 



On the painter,— mnrrel ling the while. 

How one. with her own sparkUng eye», 

Conld as if from a mirror rise :— 

Bat change is the charm of childhood's hour. 

Proud, laurelled bards have owned its power ', 

And poured forth thrilling minstrelsy, 

To embalm their April infancy. 

Fair flowret, I would love to trace 
The weal or woe ordained for thee ; 

For fancy moc'iu at time's slow pace. 
And glides into futurity. 

Oh I r,T..j. ....... , i w ...... ;:...., 

To r**in] ilfcj frtti', ttioii iovtOy oil*': 
Tn tell, if, in thy M«7 Hrmirt>ii drt^ 
Thou iflffU witftiftr 0H tliy mi*tln*r"'i ^n^iat i 
Or, ttfhftJier stintljirht ith«lJ hp on tht'C, 
UiHil jilarfd ill |flrth(»f*d'* tuiWiT— ^ 
Then, from tUu^i^ wJio waiti'-h lltr^ fOEtdly, 
T*t fmlt* *wai" — H tuildfiiv'd rto^v*?^ — 
KM^hfrd by (lif^ pawiun nturm, 
^Vbirh hftiinM ynimfr hi-jtuty, tn drfiirm ;— 
fh:» Imvlnfl- pn'^ that wnyvfnr4 Imar, 
And sli-rri tn lovf *3 endinutpd lnj\ifw 
Fmno fniry rnniiit'nbi--wti^r to flrifl 
Thy wiriiiw'd \ipai% hip- ifntit^ t>> \v\ui\ 
itr> QiKiiy U'Hiuiid*, liut (^n^ wHh limw 
A' yotiiiir and fnlr, ma tlihu* U noir ^.^ 
Thru, *'f thrtt ta>-i ?itiir(,f hiui di>r«yt 
Antl full^ luid In- ttn- initti-i^'c^rui^n prey. 

My lyrel<tbr4«oe hi all too sad. 
Wake nrtftho sinmberer near thee ; 

Full oft thy re0ti^«i chords have had 
Their solemn swell from misery. 

Bnt wlierefonnlid she linger nigh. 
And thy task a fair child's destiny— 
Giving sad burden to the strain, 
With ner sighing voice of care and pain. 
Would I had waked a lighter tone. 
Or none, thou gentle little one. 



QLUE DEVILS; 

BRING tTANXAa TO PHlBBB, ON BBR TW BW TT-SBCOItP 
BIBTH-DAV: BT THB AUTHOB OV '* VAIB BYB8.'* 

" Cette triple divinity se divise, ponr exercer sons 
troifl noms, troki pourofrs diffhrents : dans le Tartare, 
au del, et sur la Terre."— £et/r6« d EmiUe. 



When, tn dnil mood, last evening near the shore. 
Alike I stray 'd in thought and step, along 

It's verge ; the face of Heaven spangled o'er 
With many a star ; and heard tlie boatman's song 

Float on the breeze, while soft reflection gave 

The moon's bright image dandng on the wave. 

Why did I marvel, sorrowing as I did. 
That, in accordance with my own sad hoe. 

With night's dark robe ail heaven was not hid — 
Of, at the least, not tiug'd with darkest Umf 

Ah I why was then the fare of night so fair f 

I'll tell yon wh^— bright Phoibe's light was there. 

OM ftdrcst Phoebe I— fairest art thon stiU{— 
Diana I Cynthia! Luna I Hecate— or 

** The night's chaste empress" at the poefa will— 
Dictymna t also (whirn U one name more) : 

Well nigh three hundred flecttng moons hast taoa 

Iilumin*d mortals with thy pearaful brow. 

Or, when that face has been oVerted, ever 

In Pluto's regk>ns, sav, hwit tbon been seen 
To hold dark cimverse, 'tother side the river 
'iOall'd Styx, with fate ; and rain the lots of men f 
Ah I let your poet never have to tell. 
On those oooaaWne that you-went-^ — to MU I 



A bore** fair gaaie, and sure, one kind of boau 
At least, you'll own la not unknown to you. 

With poisoned darta, say, huatreaa, dost tfaoa war t 
And Is thine aim ta'en ever at-the heart? 

(^ mean 'St thou bnt a meaning.nothiog scar. 
And not directed to a mortal part t 

When next you war, choose weU your wild botr*> hue. 

Pray, above all, have mercy on tne bluet 

I like you best within yoor heattenfy sphere, 
Tonr fhce nnrlouded, imd your eye serene ; 

Not when it owes its brightness to the spear 
From thence directed to the heart unseen } 

While victory sits, in blithe malignity. 

Within that eye, Umself unscath'd and free. 

Sister of Phobus, cradled in the sea! 

May bright Apollo's sliver.cbordcd lyre 
Oft rouse thy sonl with heavenly harmony. 

To spurn dull earth, and, angeUlike, aspire 
To BlMghter ways than thou hast trodden here— 
No storms to dim thy beauties w^ith a tear. 

Shine ont, fair Cynthia, with n fairer light, 
Thy beam shall rhace the Ilng'ring clouds afar. 

That then shall own thee empress of the night. 
And far superior to each minor star, 

Thst tiKinkles brightly for its little hour. 

Then fallit from Heaven— as fades the dying flower. 

Peace to thy name, thy heart, and that soft hand. 
Which never may unlawful iQver clasp 

With fervour too ephemeral, then to brand 
The name of her who gave it to his grasp ! 

My strain is ended ; may thy days be long 

And happy I— is the burden of my song. 

BOSBllBAAIfZ. 



PoMnrnm of Ae T% a m m. 

Jutt published, price £1. 8b. pUdn, or £i. Kk. hnBVti- 
fully coloured, and folded up in a portable form, 

THE PANORAMA of the THAMES, 
from London to Richmond. This work is up. 
wards of flO feet in lengtii, and on a scale of sufficient 
extent to exhibit every Bnildioff on either shore of tl»« 
River. It is accompanied by Descriptive Koticea of 
the most remarkable Places, aad preceded hy a Gene. 
ral View of London, 5 feet 5 inches in Wugth. 

" This is really a very clever and entartadning publi. 
cation."— LAWYiry QazetU. 

London : Published by Swnie! Leigh, 18^ atnmd. 
Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN. », D'OUer-atreet, Dub- 
lin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c 

Tho Foreign Review is henceforth to be incorpo. 
rated with the Foreign Quarterly, which will be 
printed, we believe, in Ediabnrgh. It is a literary 
nm-elty tu tell that the Grand Seignor has been pleased 
to allow Mr. Artlmr Lumley Davids to dedicate to 
him hlfl forthcoming Grammar of the Turkish Lan. 
gunge. This Grammar proposes to have the rules illus- 
trated by examples drawn from the most celebrated 
Turkish authors. Mr. Johns, author of the ** Dews of 
Castalie," announces a poem, in Four Cantos, entitled 
The Pyramids. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

"Webster's Travels in the Crimea, &c, 2 voK ftvo. 
JCI. I'Js. boards — Blnney's Discourses on Faith. Svo. 
10s. 6d. boards— Stratton'B Bonk of the Priustliood, 
8ro. fls. bt>ards—MuMton on Christian Friend*jhip, 12mo. 
6h. 6d. board.i — Woodrow's Church History, 4 vols. 
Svo. £2. 88. boards— M'Gavin on Church fUtablish. 
ments, ISmo. t2s. boards — Wilson's Questions on St. 
Matthew and the Acts. 12mo. Ss. Gd. sewed— Sketches 
from Nature, l8mo. 2s. (kL half.bnuud— Elementary 
Lessons from the Italian. 18mo. Is. (>d. half.bound— U- 
lustrations of the Anglo-French Coinage, royal 4to. 
£'2, 12s. 6iL boards— Guthrie ou the Arteries, 8vo. 148. 
boards— Snarle on Cholera, &c. 8vo. iK boards — Jeph- 
son on Calculus. Vol. IL 16a. boards — Wine Drinker's 
Manual, 12nio. ^. 6d. boar da— Heath's Historical Illus. 
trations to Waverley Novels. Guy Maimering, I8mo. 
5s. 6d. boards ; royal 8vo. 7s. (id.— Columbicr, 4to. proofs 
12b.— Ihe True Plan of a Living Temple. 



This day is published, in 1 voL Khno. price 8b. boards. 

DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH; or Le»- 
sona in German literature, divided Into Fonr 
Parts. Containing, Part I. aa Interlinear, Literal aad 
Free Translation. Parts 1 1, and 1 1 L a Literal, or Free 
Translation on the opposite pages; and Pwt IV. a 
Translation of the most difllenit Words and Phrases at 
the bottom of each page. By J. Rowbotham, F. AatS.L 
Author of a German Grammar, a French Graounar, 
an Alrebra, and a Key, &c. 

** The author of this very clever little voioree is de. 
serving of our warmest praise, for the production of 
one of the most simple, ingenious, and complete intro- 
ductions to the study oi uie German lang«ag^ ev<v 
issued from the press."- H'ccAr/y Time$^ Jan. 10, iHaa 

" A little work of great utility to the German stn- 
dent, and consists of well-seleeted extracts in prose 
and verse, from c«lebrat<-d authors, with grammatical 
explanations and translation*), the u«« of which cannot 
fail to facilitate the acquisition of a language the nnwt 
difficult perhaps of modem Europe."— Ttaser, Feb. 4, 
1830. 

Printed for W. Joy, St Paul's Church-yard ; and the 
author, Marlborougn-place Academy, Walworth. Sold 
by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'Olier-^street, Dublin, and 
Booksellers in Ireland. 



bv^ 
all] 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c 
We have to apologise to R Our usual press of mat. 
ter obliged us to postpone his continnntinn till next 
week. We arc much obliged tn Z. of UsJlitore, and 
shall avail ourselves of his kindiiei!bt tho earlirst day we 
can. How have we olFended our fair friend Mtta. S. 
that she has broken the word of promise to our hope f 
We are much iudebted to Z. Y.'s uniailing kindness. ' 



Battkg of the KhinB. 

Just published, fitted np in a neat Case, price 10s. 6d. 
or beautifully coloured, price £\. Is. 

A PANORAMA of the RHINE, and 
of the adjacent coun^ tnm Cologne to Bfay- 
ence, accompanied with Maps, exhibiting the whole 
course of the River. Also a Descriptive Pamphlet, 
entitled the Steam.Boat Companion. 
Also, Just publtshed, price As. plain, or ISb. boanttfully 
coloured, folded in a Caae, 

A PANORAMA of the MAINE, and the adjarrnt 
country, from Mayence to Frankfort: drawn from 
nature by F. W. Delkeskamp ; engraved by Mr. Clark, 
accompanied with a Description ojf the Places on each 
Bank of the River, and a minute Account of Frank- 
fort 

PubUahoA by Samuel Leigh, 1& Strand ; of whom 
may be obtained the Panorama of^ the Rhine ; also a 
vanety of Guides, Maps, *c. for the use of Travellers 
on the ConUnent Sold by W. F. WAREMAK, 9, 
D'Olier-street, Dublin, and all Booksellers in IreUnd. 



This day is published, mice 4a. or India prooA, 8b. 
Part III. of 

IRELAND ILLUSTRATED: Con- 
taining Sixteen highly finished Views, via :— 
Conrtstown and Inchmore Castles, County Kukennv : 
Powecscourt Waterfall; Round Tower, Belfry, and 
ChureH of Swords; Cove Harbour, Cork; Statoe of 
George II. Cork; Lying-in- Ho<q>ital and Rotunria, 
Four Courts, College of Surgeons, and C»ii9t«>m. 
House, Dublin ; Bnntry Hou^e, and Glcugurilf, I o. 
Cork : Waterford, (2 Views of j) and the Upper Lake 
of Killarney, 2 Views. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'Olier-street, Dub- 
lin, and all Boaksellers in Ireland. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Cotmected with Literaturet the Arts, Education, ^e. 

WORKS jusIFpublished. 

Just published, by HODGES and SMITH, 21. College- 
Green, Dublin, 

A SUPPLEMENT TO THE LON- 

jt\, DON. EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN PHAR- 
MACOPO.«I AS— containing a concise View of the 
Doctrine of Definite Proportions, and its application 
to Pharmacy : an Account of the New French Medi. 
cines — with Observations on the Modus Operandi of 
MediiHaal Substances in general, on their Physiolocjcal 
Effects, and Therapeutical Employment By U. Spillan, 
A.M., M.D., Licentiate of the KlAg ar.d i^ueeu^n Col- 
lege of Physicians in Ireland, and one of the Physidans 
to the Dublin General Dispenaary. 



This day is published. Vol. I. price te. containing 
** The Poems of Bnma," of 

PICKERINGS ALDINE EDITION 
of the BRITISH POETS, to appear in Monthly 
Volumes, rangimr with the Waverley Novels, heumitf 
Library, and similar publications. 

It is the characteristic of the preeent age to plara 
Science and Literature within the reach of every riasa 
of gociety, by the publicstion of stnndard and nopHlar 
works in a form to combine the advantages of cneap- 
\no«ii, oonvenienoe, and tieouty. To meet tUa taste, 
with respect to the Poets of our country, the Aldiae 
Edition of the British Poets is undertaken. 1^ text 
will be carefully formed from the best ediUons ; and to 
the works of each poet an original Memoir and u Pm*- 
trait will be prefixed. 

^ No. II. will be published en the Isl«f June 
William Phdcering, PubUsher, London. SoM^y W. 
F. WAKEMAN, tf, D'Olier^treet, Dahlia, and aU 
I BookeeUers In Ireland. 
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New Works jtut pubKAed. 
In 3 vols. potl8?Ow 

I. nPHE ARMENIANS. A Tale of 
I Constantinople. By Charles MacFarlane, 
Bm. Author of ** Constantinople in Ift2S." 

'^Mr. MarFnrlane hat in this work condensed, in a 
most agreeable manner, all the pictures, reflections, 
lad aoeodotes oC his Oriental Xont.^—SUtndard. 

** It no4 the mere novel reader alone who will ponder 
wHh delight over these pages ; it will be read as a work 
of imtruction as well as of amusoment— the Author 
hsriog- eridentlf not travelled to ConstanUiiople to ex- 
sfferate the nbtervations of others, but to make Ills 
o«m, and to describe only what he has himself seen 
sad studied.— Afonun^ JowmaJL 

In 3 vols, poetdra 

a-FlRST LOVE; a Novel. 

** One of the most beautifully written and delicately 
tald Tkles we remember : never, *we think, were the 
bfart^tirTing scenes of a first afibction more ably de- 
picted. The whole cast of the story is essentially feml- 
nioe, and cannot fail of aflbrding neat delight, espe. 
dslljr to the fair 9ex."-^Jd<)mmg JatumaL 
In 3 vols. postSvo. 

la-THE RIVALS. By the Author of " The Col- 
kfiians." 

" We consign this work to the apolanae of the pub- 
lic, sod to the unquestioned admiration oi all lovers of 
fxeellent fictions. '*—I.»<erarsf Gazette. 

In two beautiful printed vols. 

!V._THE ANNUAL PEERAGE AND BARON. 
ETAOE FOR 16aa Printed under the sanction, and 
from the communications, of the Nobility — with new 
Plata* of the Arms. 

Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. plates, 

A'.-CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1828-4). By Charles 
MacFarlane. Esq. 

** Of all the tourists whom the late demand has 
tempted to the Press, Mr. MacFarlane will, beyond 
rsmparison, most reward the reader. The main pur- 
port of his book is speciOculIy adapted to the very 
points on which the curiosity of the moment is most 
alive. For the condition of thii part of the Eastern 
Wori(^ of its politics, temper, and prominent inte- 
resta, jost. at Dissent, an authority so recent and so sa. 
tisfactory as Mr. MacFarlane is a greater piece of good 
fortone than it would have been reasonable to expect" 
—KUnbttrgh Review. 

Second Edition, 3 vols, post 8vo. 

VL_THE COLLEOIANa 

" We do not remember to have ever seen a more 
beaatifnlly drawn love-scene than that which this work 
presents to us ; and we believe no novelist ever deve- 
loped, with more exquisite pathos, the sensations of a 
breaking heart, when it flrnt feels the stroke which an- 
nihjlatea its only hope."— JtfowMiw Retiew. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, 
Coadi itJttrMt, London; S4>ldby JOHN CUMMING, 
16, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
inlreland. 



a brief, yet clear and gaaphic manner, 
. ,, Topography. History, Natural History V 
*opuhition, and Poduee, of that most interest- 



npHE PICTURE OF INDIA; exhi- 

JL biting in I " " 
peGe<M|Taphy, 

Native Populati _ __ 

lug pArtion of the 'earth ; witii a partkttkr account of 
tlie European Settlements, with the present stnte of 
the British Tcrrituriee, and an impartial View of the 
India Question, with reference to the inxpeading dxa. 
custdon on the renewal of the Charter. In two smnll 
octavo Volumes, with many appropriate Ulustratious 
from original Designs Uk In handsome cluth boards. 

** This work comprises more iuformutiou in a HnuUl 
space than we have generally seen condensed ; the de- 
t'.dls, although neccHsarily brief, are clear and satisfac- 
tory, and may be read mth gieat advantage by every 
person desirous of obtaining a general idea of modem 
India. " — John BuUy April aft. 

IL TRAITS OF SCOmSH LIFE: PICTURES 
of SCENES and CHARACTER. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
278. 

IIL PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGE- 
MENT of INFANTS. With Practical Observations 
on the Disorders incident to Childhood. To which is 
added, an Essay on Spinal and Cerebral Irritatioo. By 
John Darwall, M.D. Physician to the Bimingham 
Dit^pensary. In l2mo. 6s. 6d. 

lt^— The FOSSIL REMAINS of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. By Edward Pidgeon, with 40 Engrav- 
ings, price in demy 8vo. £\. 10s. royal octavo jCii. 148. 
and m demy 4to. 43. 12b. in cloth. 

This work forms a Supplementary Volume to the 
Animal Kingdom, described and arranged in confor. 
mity with its organization, by the Baron Cuvier: trans- 
lated, with larffe additional descriptions of the Species 
hitherto namedL and of many not before notice^ and 
with other original matter, by E. Griflith, F.L.S. 
C. Hamilton Smith, F.L.S. and & Pidgeon. 

The CLASS MAMMALIA, complete in Twelve 
Parts, with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, 
forming Five Volumes, price in extra cloth boar^ :— 

Demy Octavo, *,^ ^,^ £7 4 

Royal OcUvo, 10 16 

Ditto coloured, ^^^ 14 8 

Demy Quarto, India Paper, 14 8 

The CLASS of BIRDS, complete in Nine Parts, 
forming three volumes, in extra cloth boards :— 



Demy Octavo, ..^ ..^^ £5 8 

Quarto, India Paper, 10 16 

Royal Octavo, w«^ ^,,^ 8 3 
ditto, coloured, ,,^ 10 16 



In 3 vols, post Svo. 

SYDENHAM; OR MEMOIRS OF A 
MAN OF THE WORLD. 
-Sydenham is a very clever work, which must make 
s great stir in the upper circles. Its poges are in reality 
DHnmiirs of the intnffues of tlie time, full of keen ob. 
serration, graphic sketches of character, biting sar. 
rasm — one page of which would make the fortune of 
apsmphlet All the personages are, of course, real, 
though under fictitious names ; and their portraits are 
touched with high powers of satire. — Literary Go- 
title, 

Henry Colhum and Richard Bentlcy, 8, New Bur. 
Bngton-street, London; sold by JOIdJ CUMMING, 
16, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and all Bookaallers 
in Ireland. 



The Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects, will form abont 
Sixteen Parts: the whole comprising about Forty 
Parts. It will be so arranged, for the convenience of 
those who may confine their Zoological studies to either 
of the classes, that each class will make a distinct 
work, as well as one of the Series of the Animal King- 
dom. The conclui'ion will contiiin a Tabular view of 
the System, a copious index, mid a general terminology 
of the science. The engraved illnAtrations of this Work 
are in a superior style of execution, by different artists 
of distinguished eminence; and, amoug the rest, many 
are by Mr. Landi^ecr. Most of them are from original 
drawings, made from nature, and several represent 
species altogether new, or never figiured before. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. 'Loudon; and sold 
by all Boeksellcrs in Ireland. 



Books jnst pabRahed by Whittaker and Co. Ix>fidon, 
and sold by all Booksellers in Ireland. 

In foolscap, 8va price lOs. 6d. a Fourth Series of 
L r^UR VILLAGE SKE'WHES of 

\J RURAL CHAR.\CTER and SCENERY 
By Mary Rn«8eU MitfonL 

a TRAITS of SCOrriSH LIFE: PICTURES of 
SCENES and CHARACTER. In 3 vols, post 6vo. 
X3.7i. 

3. PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGE. 
MENT of INFANTSi With Practical Observations 
on the Dtsorden incident to Childhood. To which it* 
a&led, aa Essay on ^nal and Cerebral Irritation. By 
John Darwmil. M.D. Physician to the Birmingham Dis. 
pimsary. In iSmo. 6ii. 6d. 

4. THE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORIST'S DI- 
RECTORY ; being a familiar Treatise on Floriculture, 
particularly the Management of the best Stage, Bed, 
apd Border Flowers, usually cultivated in Britain. To 
Which are added, Directions for the Management of the 
Hot-bonse, Green-house. and Conservatory, with the 
diferent Modes of Raising and Propagating Exotic 
Hants. Interspersed with many new Physiological 
OteervstkMia. Bj James Main, A.L.S. In fool^»p, 
«Vo.(l^ 
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PnbUshed this day, in one volume Svo. price 8a, boards, 

THE TRUTHS OF RELIGION.— 
By Jamee Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 
Also, by the same Author, 
THOUGHTS ON PRAYER AT THE PRESENT 
TIME. Price 6d. 

In the Press, 
ERRORS REGARDING RELIGION^ In one vo- 
lume 8va 

And a Third Edition of 
The ADVANCEMENT of SOCIETY in KNOW- 
LEDGE and RELIGION. 

Adam Black, Edinburgh t and Lonfman and Co. 
Ltmdon ; sold by JOHN GUMMING, 16, Lower Or- 
mond.quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. price £1 Ite. boards, 

MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN LIFE 
AND TIMES. By Sir James Turner, 163B. 
1670. From the Original Manuscript, containing a full 
narration of the Insurrection in Scotland, in 16w. 

** The publishers of the work now before us are en. 
titled to our thanks ; we do not welcome it the less 
cordially that the sentiments which the author ex- 
presses on the leading questions which he has occasion 
to touch, differ widely from our owiL^-^Eddnhtrgh 
Retiew, No. 101. 

Printed for Adam Bl.ick, Edinburgh ; Lonffman and 
Co. London; and sold by JOHN CUM MING, 16, 
Lower Ormoiid-qn»y, Dublin* and all Booksellers In 
IreUuuL 



In 2 vols. 6vo. with fine portrait. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of SIR THOMAS BfUNRO, Btort K.C.B. Iat» 
Governor of Madras, with Extracts teom his PrivaSa 
Papers. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

" An admirable work which ouQ^t to talre Ut irfare 
wherever Colling>^'ood's Memoirs and Corresponocnce 
and Bl^'hm) Heber's Journal are to be found, improving 
and delighting the human mind.** ^^term UazettB. 

Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bur- 
lington-street, London; sold by JOHN CUMMING, 
16, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin, and all Booksellers 
in Ireland. 

Works lately published by Adam Black, Ediubnrffh; 
and Longman and Co. London ; sold by JOHN CUM. 
MING, 16, Lower Ormond-quay, Dublin; and all 
Booksellers la Ireland. 

EATISE ON POISONS, in 

_^ relation to MEDICAL JURISPRUDGNCR 
PHTSIOLOGY, and the PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 
By R. Christison, M. D. Professor of Medical Juris. 

?rudenoe and Police in the Univerxity of Edinburgh, 
ellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, &c. &c In one thidc volume 
6vo. price 16b. boards. 

'* To the medical jurist, from the novelty, accuracy, 
and practical bearing of the fiacts so copiously colleetedt 
it is indispeusable. In chort^ it is beyond compnriKon 
the most valuable nractlcal treatise on Toxicology 
extant" — London Modical and Phmsicai JottruM, 
No. 44. 

*' This is a standard publication ; <Mie of the raoet 
vnhuible and necessary which he can place in his library. 
JoAnMon^s Medico- CMrwgioal Remew, Na 94. 

'* From this analysis our readers will be able to form 
an imperfect idea of the excellence, both- as to matter 
and manner, of this daasical work." — Edinburgh Me. 
dicalJoumal, No. 102. 

ELEMENTS of GENERAL and PATHOLOGI. 
CAL ANATOMY, adapted to the present State of 
Knowledge in that Science. By David Craigie, M.D. 
In one thick volume Svo. price 16s. boards. 

The PHILOSOPHY of^e ACTIVE and MORAL 
POWERS of MAN. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.RSS. 
London and Edinburgh, formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Ediubur^^ Two vols. 
Svojprice ^1 48. boards. 

SERMONS by Ralph Wardlaw. D.D. Glasgow. In 
one volume 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed for 
popular use, containing an account of^ Diseases, and 
their Treatment, with Directions for Administering 
Medicines. &c. ke. By Alexander Macanlay, M.U. 
Fellow or the Royal College of Suigeons of Ediji. 
burgh, and Phymcian- Accoucheur to the Edinburgh 
New Town Dispensary. In one thick volume bva 
price 148. cloth boards. 

** Calculated to accoropliph all that could be widied 

in a popular system of medicine EdinUtrgh Medical 

and Surgical Journal. No. 9G. 

** We have seen nothing of the Un4.i>etler ad^tcd 
for consultation. — Literarjf Gazette. ■^' 

*< We know not a mder manual of medicine ia our 
language." — Scots Time*. 

*^We can say with perfect confidence, that it is de. 
cidedly the most useful book of the kind whic4i has yet 
been ofI<ered to the public." — Caledonian Mercurp. 
In a few days will be published, price %. 6cL 
Vol VI fl. Fart I. of 

A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOORAPHY, 
by M. Malte-Brun, Editor of the ** Aunales des Voy. 
ages," &c 

This Part contains the Geography of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and port of Prance. The work is now finished in 
the original ; but in order to render it a complete Sysi- 
tem of Geography for the English reader, large addi. 
tions will bo made to the description 4tf Great Britain, 
which la now In progress, and will be published in a 
few months. 

" We think the translators of M. MnHe.Bmn'a Geo. 
graphy have done good set* vice to the public, by rrn. 
dejings<» valuable a work accessible to the English 
reader. If the part whicJi is to treat of the United 
Kingdom be as well executed as tbat which treats of 
the iJnited States of America, it will do siHsething to 
supply one of the greatest deshle-ratums in British Li. 
terature — a tolorable account of the British Domi. 
Tdona.**^Edinl.urgh Rerieie. No. 07. 

'* M. Malte.Brun is probably known to most of our 
readers as the author of a most systematic work on 
Geography ; he is, heeides, the editor of a periodical 
digest unoer the title of * Nonvelles Annales des Voy. 
ages-d^ la Geogruphie et de I'Histoire ;* tiie first is aa 
much superior to the compilationa of our Guthriesand 
Pfakertoos, as the other is to the garbled productions 
of our Trualars and MavorB.".~Q«iar<erlv Romew, 
^0.52. 

** Infinitely snperior to any thing of its class which 
has ever appeared." — Literary Gazette^ No. 405b 

** Geography stripped of the sM'addling.dothes in 
which ithad been trammelled, and raised prinripaUy 
by hie example and expanded mind to the rank of a 
useful and elementary acienoe."*~/br«^ Literary 
Gazoite, No. I. -o y 

AlsOi In a few days, 

An ACCOUNT of the EFFEC/S of the LATE 
FLOODS^In .the North of Scotiand. By Sir Thomas 
DIok Lauder. In one voIuim Svo. wHh upwaMi ot 
fifty iUDitK»tivel^)fn^Ti«f». .. 
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Kow rettdj. Put I., at only Three.p«BOB halftwnny 
eth Plate, pUdn ; or finely rolonred, three haUpence 
additional, of the most hwhly flnlshed, most oonre. 
nient and comprehensive Atlas erer pnblished. To 
be ronopleted in Twelve Monthly Parts, from En- 
gravings on steel, by Mr. T. Starling. 

THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 
This elegant Atlas Is desioped more particularly 
to aeeompany and illustrate the Historical and Geogra. 
phical portions of the Family Library, the Cabinet Cy. 
doDttdla^ the Family Classical Library, and similar 
Publications ; by supplying, in the clearest and most 
accurate manner, all the information of large and ex. 
pensive General Atlases, in a handsome volume of the 
same rise as those cheap and popular works. 
N.B.—Part II. will appear on the 1st of June. 

Works jost published. 

I. THE GAME OF LIFE, a Novel. 2 vols. 

** True and graphic pictures from actual life, exhi. 
Wted with starUing fidelity/'— /.it^niry Gazette. 

S. THE LOST HEIK, a Novel. In 3 vols. 

•* A powerfully written story. "—Courier. 

a TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES; illustrative 
of their Mechanism, Uses, and Government Edited 
by the Author of the Coll<^ans, See, lOs. 6d. 

4. THE ROMANCE OFHISTORY SPAIN. 

(New Series.) 3 vols. 

& BACON'S LIFE OF FRANCia Second Edition. 
S vols. 

& CREATION; a Poem. In Six Books. By Wm. 
Ball. 1 voL 8vo. 

7. THE ART OF DANCING. By C. Blasls. 1 vol. 

Printed for Edward Bull, Holles.«treet, London; 
Sold by JOHN CUM MING, Ift. Lower Ormond.quay, 
Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



ildst all the fun. frolic, and folly, 
I of poetry, patnoe and pasrion."- 
tine, for May. 



Popular Novels latelv published by Henry Colbum and 

tley, New Bnriington.street, London : 

sold by^ JOHN CUMMING, 16, Lower Ormond. 



Richard Bentley 



Bnriington.street, London : 

MING, 16, Lower Or 

^iiay, Dublin ; and all Booksellers in Ireland. 

A DVENTURES OF AN IRISH 

U\. GENTLEMAN; comprising an Account of hli 
Residence in France during the sanguinary period of 
the Revolution. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

2: TALES OF A BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. In 
9 vols, post 8vo. 9Bs. 0d. 

** llie author of these Tales is evidently an acute ob- 
server of human nature — has witnessed some extraor. 
dinary incidents in life, and Is gifted with the rare art 
of telling a story well."— Cswrter. 

a S'rORIF^S OF a bride By the Authoress of 
'* The Mummy." In 3 vols, post Svo. 2Bs. 6d. 

** A very original as well as amurinr work, and one 
which, we think, will be universally liked."— /.»ferary 
Gazette. 

4. THE LIFE OF A MIDSHIPMAN ; a Tale 
founded on Facts, and intended to correct an ii^udl- 
clous predilection in Boys for the life of a Sailor. Post 
Bra. 9s. 6d. 

b. GERTRUDE, a Tale of the Reign of Henry IV. 
In 2 vols. postSvo. 

'* A beautiful and romantic tale, written in the true 
aplrit of the age it illustrates."— Zitorory Gaxette. 

6. THE EXCLUSI VES 1 1 1 A Satirfoal Novel of 
Fashionable Ufe. lliird Edition. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

'** This extraordinary production continues to be the 
leading topic of conversation among the higher circles. 
The astonishment felt at the details connected with a 
certain sjrstem of London society is indescribable."— 
Globe, 



Just Published by WILLIAM CURRY. Jnn. and Co. 
9, Upper Sackville^treet, Dublin; Hnrst. Chance 
and Co. London; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

TRAITS and STORIES of the IRI&H 
PEASANTRY. 

Containing— Ned M*Keown— The Three Tasks, or 
the LHtleHouse under the HiU— Shane Fadh's Wed. 
, ding— Larry M*Farland's Wake— The Battle of the 
I Factions— The Funeral— The Party Fight— The Hedge 
' School— The Station. 3 vols, crown 12mo. with etcn* 
ings. Price 14s. 

" Admirable, truly intensely Irish— never were that 
strange, wild, imaginative people so characteristically 
described ; and amidst all the fnUj * " • - •■ 

tiiere is no dearth < 
BlachcQod'M Ma^axi\ , , 

'* Genuine ana capital Traits and Stories these are. 
What between Brooke's felicitous designs, and the 
author's naive and native talent, we have here a pub. 
Hcation which may be placed on the shelf with its 
n>ost popular contemporaries."- LoiMlom IMerary 
Gazette. •- •- 

" We hesitate not to say that he has furnished us 
with the best view, particularly of the lower Irish, 
which has fallen under our review. We may ado 
that there are several etchings not unworthy of (^ruik. 
shank himaelV— Edinburgh Literofy Gazette. 

** lliey afford a faithful and most ama«ing exposition 
of the character and habits of the rural population l 
of our country. " — DubHn Literary Gazette. 

** We know of no one who hsis so completely sue. I 
ceeded in engaging the attention of his resders by , 
the force of the pictures he lays before them." — ' 
Athen^nun, 

** We recommend this original and interesting pub. 
lication to our readers, not merely as a work of 
amusement, thou^ as such it may fairly compete 
with any of its brethren, but as one which faith- 
fully exhibits the common peasantry of this country 
in scenes and circumstances, in which the intelligent 
observer does not often intermingle, and of which 
none other could jg^ve an accurate and satisfactory 
account " — Waterford Mail. 

**The puBlic will find a vast fund of humour 
thickly interspersed through a variety of interest, 
ing narratives, in which the characteristie marks and 
i peculiarities of the genuine Irish peasantry are pre. 
served with remarkable fidelity, mmbined with 
the racy richness of their native eloquence." — Betfast 
Gvardwn. I 

*' Neither Miss Edgworth, nor the author of the 
O'Hara Tales, could have written any thing more 
powerful than thia."-^Edinhurgh Literary Journal I 

•* We do not hesitate to aflirm that one of the clever, 
est and most lively sketches in literature may be foimd < 
in the tale of « Larry M*Farland*s Wake ;' it has the 



. APPROVED FAMILY MEDICINES, &c 
Prepared and Sold by 
MESSRS. JOHN AND CHARLES BUTLER, 
(ChemiMts to kie Majeety and the Lard Lieuimant,) 

MEDICAL HALL, 

54, LOWER 8ACKVILLE-BT&EBT, DUBUN. 

BUTLERS IMPROVED SEIDLITZ 
POWDERS. This preparation, when used 
according to the directions, forms an effervescing 
draught as agreeable as Soda Water, yet possessing sfl 
the medidnaa quaUties of the mnch.esteemed Seidllts 
Spring in Germany. A Chalybeate accompanies the 
Powders, and may be used as a Tonic when required. 

FAMILY ANTlBILIOUSand APERIENT PiLLS. 
A gentle Medicine for keeping the bowels regular, and 
useful in Bilious and Hepatic AflTeetions. 

ACIDULATED LOZENGES of CAYENNE, for 
AoMlua/ Sore Throats. Hoarseness, &c recommended 
also to Sportsmen and Travellers, as a refreshing oti. 
mulus during fatigue, and as a protection against 
Damp, Fogs, ftc 

FLIJID^XTRACT of RED JAMAICA SARSA- 
PA RILL A, (simple and compound,) for making the 
Decoction, as it may be reqi^ed, in a manner superior 
to that generally used. A denert spoonfull will make 
half a pint of Decoction. It is used as an alterative in 
Scrofula, Scurvy, and other cutaneous diseases, and as 
a remedy for the improper use of Mercury ; it la also 
recommended by the Profession for economy and con- 
venience. 

ANTACID LOZENGES of QUININE, for re- 
lieving Heart-bum, Flatulence, Indigestion, and ||iviog 
tone to the Stomach. &c They are extremely ser- . 
viceable to Gouty and Dyspeptic persons. 

COMPOUND EXTRACT of SENNA. _ 
tion answeringall the purposes for which the 



SENNA, a prepan. 

igall the purposes for which the Inf^ision 

I.,enitive Electuary are administered, and being 



Lord homdemderrj^M New Work, 
1 voL with a Map and Plan. 

XTARRATIVE OF THE LATE 

ill WAR IN GERMANY AND FRANCF. By 
Lieutenant. General Charles William Vane, Marqueas 
«f Londonderry, G.C.B., G.C.H., &c &c 



Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley, 8, New Bur. 
Iington.8treet, London; sold bv JOHN CUlf MING, 
18, Lower Ormond.quay, Dnblln, and all Bookaallers 



In 9 vols, post ^ro. 

THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the 
Ant.lirtr of "Tht Suhjilfcm." 

*' WH4it Mr. CratilM' cfrpct^il m pnetry, the anthor of 
tl|tc rouQtry CiiraW huj* Aim^ in prose; his materials, 
Ukv Kh*fmt ui ^Ir. C Tffbl'f ^ tii-iiiig ''i:tUected from real life 
la Mjmr uf tl* rcmnrkuhlt' fonui. The story of the 
PuurbLTi for e xflmplp, rntiliun." the history oi a singu- 
I AT cJH^ii«ctrr, \*hci Uvi'd i\ut Inuf Rgo In a village near 
JUlll<H^ Thf M^'f, ]itfiLtii, rltiii shout ten years, after 
harlag Mwed a ruit.' Ul IIuitiiii'\ Marsh upwards of a 
4Uare«j- of n fvnlur^ t nnd thin Parish Apprentice ran 
h)A fflureo withUi tii*' mHiix.ry I'f lht» last generation ;— 
hiu mrcvr it a it-rv <^!ttmi*r4iiiury, though a very ho. 
naursl>(F ofte,"— A/firr/iiW Chro*tirh. 

Hewrv Cftlhum siirt HhKarfJ Bentley, 8, New Bur. 
llmgtfia-KtrpcU Loiirlim; i^iid by JOriN CUMMING, 
in, Lower Oroiund-ciaA^, DcibUii, Hid all Book&alleia 
in IrtUuid. 



moral truth of the Cottagers of Glenburn\e. with the 
pathos of Mrs. Opie, and the characteristic traits so 
forcibly drawn by the creator of Aby Nowlans.*' — ! 
Spectator. I 

*' Viewed as a whole, both In the construction of the 
tale, the development of the incidents, the delineation 
at the characters, and the description of the scenery, 

S'wers of the highest order are developed."— 2>mMin 
ontMjf Magazine. 



Touriet*t Guide in Scotland. 
Just published, price 8s. neatly bound, 

LEIGH'S NEW POCKET-ROAD 
BOOK OF SCOTLAND : to which are added, 
ure Tours. Illustrated witJi a coloured Map of 
Scotland, and a Guide to the Curiosities of Edinburgh. 

Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. Of whom 
may be had, 

LEIGirS ROAD-BOOK of EN&LAND and 
WALES. Price 8s. bound, or with 55 County Maps, 
price ISi. bound. 

LEIGH'S NEW ROAD.MAP of ENGLAND, 
WALES, and SCOTLAND, 30 inches by 39 and a 
half, roan tuck, price Ifis. 

LEIGH'S r6aD.BOOK of IRELAND, price 9b. 
bound. 

t^ A rariety of Works for Travellers on the Con. 
tinent 

Sold by W. F. WAKEM AN,9. D*OUer.street, Dub. 
lin, and all Booksellers In Ireland. 



In 3 vols. poetSvo. 

rpHE FORTUNES OF PERKIN 
M WARBECK. By the anthor of " Frankenstein." 

''TBe Last Man." &c, 

9. TRAVELS THROUGH THE CRIMEA, TUR- 
KEY and EGYP1\ By the late James Webster, Esq. 

of the Inner Temple. In 2 vols, with 8vo. plates. 
And in a few days, the Third and Fourth Volumes of 
& COMMENTARIES on the LIFE and REIGN of 

CHARLES I. King of England. By I. D'IsraeU. 

Autlior of ** The CuriositieH of Literature," &c. &c 
4. THE ENGLISH AT HOMK By the author of 

** The English in Italy," ** The English in France," &c. 

In 3 vols, poet 8vo. 
Henry Colbum and Ri(4iard Bentley, 8, New Bur- 

llngton.street, London; sold by JOHN CUMMING, 

16, Lower Onnond.qnay, Dablin, and all Booksellers in 

Ireland. 



free from any unpleasant taste, Is recommended for 
Children. 

PECTORAL PASTE of IPECACUANHA and 
HYSSOP, an excellent Demulcent and expectorant for 
recent Coiighs, Colds, Hoarseness, ftc 

DINNER PILLS, of Turkey Rhubarb. Jamaica 
Ginger, and Antadds. One or two of these PiUs taken 
one nour before dinner, are recommended to persons 
troubled with Indigestion, flatulence. Ike. 

IMPROVED B I- carbonated: EFFERVES. 
CENT MAGNESIAN SALT. In this preparation, 
the ingredients are so arranged, that it can be adminis. 
tered as an Antacid Aperient, or as an Eferveaea^ 
Aperient, as the case of the patient may indicate: It 
is recommended for Heart-burn, Acidity in the 
Stomach, Gout, as a cooling Aperient during the 
warm weather ; and for lYavellers visiting warm cli. 
mates. A refkvshing drink of Imperial can also be 
made in a moment from this preparation. 

DR GREGORY'S STOMACHIC POWDER of 
Rhubarb, Ginger, aad Calcined Magneaa, for Indi. 
gestion. Flatulent, Acidity, &c. 

AROMATIC SMELLING SALTS, (incut BotUea, 
with poUnhed stoppers,) highly approved for their 
strengni and odour. 

AROMATIC SPIRIT of VINEGAR, for Head, 
ache, and used as a preventive agidnst ContMion, 
Fever, &c. 

PARISIAN CORN PLASTER, an emollient and 
approved application for Coras, Bunions, &c, 

ESSENCE of CINNAMON. PEPPERMINT. 
PENNY. ROYAL, and FENNEL, for making the 
Medicated Waters. ^^* 

CITRATED KALI, for making Saline Draughts, 
in cases of Fever, Thirst, &c. recommended for Hs 
convenience, and being more certain in its operation 
than those mepared with Lemons, He. 

ESSENCE of CAMPHOR, for making Camphor 
Julap. so often required as a vehicle for taklag other 

ADSTRINGENT TINCTURE for the Teeth and 
Gums, much approved for its antiseptic and antiscor. 
butic brqperties. 

INDELIBLE MARKING INK, reconnneiuSed to 
the Heads of Families for the prevention of Theft and 
Imposition. 

LAVENDER WATER of very superior FragranM. 

Messrs. B. beg to state, that the Agencies lor Mr, 
T%onmmm*sCkenenhamSaltMjJ>r. Jtmnee*i Fever P^vder, 
and Dixon^s Antibiliou* PUb, are confined to their 
Establishment, where may be had every GENUINE 
PATENT MEDICINE of repute: Riad't Stmmotk 
PjMnp and Laoemeni Syringee^ and the preparatloaB oi 



ter : Peffitier, Paris : also, the more approved articles 
of BRITISH AND FOREIGN PERFUMEBY, par. 
ticularly those of Messrs. Smytk, Barley ami Av, 
At^ge, Dekroix, Atkinton. Rowland. 4k- aDA the Ge- 
nmne Eaude Cologne of Farina, Eau D*Ar\ 
Seltzer Water, ^cT 



Dublin : Published for the Proprieton every Saturday 
Morning, at No. 10, D'Olier-Street— Sold by Huarr, 
Chancb and Co. St Paul's Church. Yard, LoiiaoM ; 
C. BaifTHAM, and Co. Lord.Street, LivaaKMH,; Joan 
BoTD, George*s.Street, Edinbuboh : Josb LcnftaxK, 

gueen.8treet, Glasgow : -and bv all other noakifl 
rs ; and in Ireland, by the Clerks of the Roadk. 
J. S. FOLDS, Printer, S^, Gt i 
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PERSONAL SKETCHES. 
No. VII. 

MR. DENMAN. 

The mere bustling lawyer and the factious 
partizan are alike undeserving of notice ; the 
man must be possessed of redeeming qualities, 
blessed with high talents, and warmed with 
generous feelings, nay more, he ought to have 
effected something towards the moral improve- 
ment and advantage of his fellow men, to 
warrant his being made the subject of honest 
and unexaggerated panegyric. I not only dis- 
claim the notion of sketching every noisy ad- 
vocate of the English bar, I condemn the prac- 
tice. Let the uproarious nisi prius barrister, 
who has nothing to recommend him save the 
vigour of his lungs, move on undisturbed, the 
glory of his narrow and noisy sphere — the 
idol of the lovers of loudness and confusion, 
and the veneration of fee-giving attornies, by 
whom alone his little wit will be respected, 
and his pert sayings had in remembrance. 

Temptations beset the path of the lawyer 
of talent which are but too difficult to resist, 
and wealth and power are unhappily too often 
the reward of sycophancy and corruption: 
lawyers are not unfrequently found to be of 
easy virtue and grasping desires ; and memora- 
ble examples teach us that learning and subser- 
viency may be united in the same person ; we 
experience consequently the greater delight in 
contetnplatiiig the character of a lawyer in 
whom learning and honesty, talent and virtue, 
are happily blended together, conducting their 
possessor, by so rare a union, through his 
public life without spot or blemish, and free 
from the slightest sliadow of imputation in. his 
private character. Such is the enviable condi- 
tion of the subject of this sketch, who perhaps 
has endured less of the reproaches of his fellow 
countrymen, and gained more of their respect 
and love, than has fallen to the lot of any indi- 
vidual who has taken so prominent a part in 
the remarkable events of modem times. Mr. 
Denman is the son of Doctor Denman, one of 
the most eminent and learned physicians of his 
time ; from Eton the subject of this sketch 
was sent to Cambridge, where he was not 
grefttly distinguished for his mathematical at- 
tainments; he bears the character of being an 
excellent Etonian scholar however, yvell read in 
Greek and Latin authors, and who can repeat 
odes of Horace with as much facility as Sir 
James Scarlet can dte cases. The professional 
career of Mr. Denman has been successful, his 
name has been long before the public But 
although he may have acquired practice consi- 
derable for a young barrister, I apprehend that 
of late years, it has not increased in proportion 
to his standing and experience : for this a good 
reason is assigned, his mind is neither so tech- 
nical nor so subtle as that of Scarlet, it is not so 
powerful or comprehensive as that of Brougham, 



and perhaps a better reason still is that he 
has none of those little engaging ways, which 
by some men have been found more useful m 
procuring practice, than sound learning, com^ 
manding talents, or spotless integrity. 

It has twice occurred to me, in conducting 
strangers to see and l^ear the celebrated law- 
yers of the King's Bench, to have been asked 
with eagerness, who was that most gentlemanly 
looking person, sitting next to Mr. Broug- 
ham? the feeling which prompted the question, 
corresponded with that which I experienced 
when first I had the good fortune to hear Mr. 
Denman speak. There is something peculiarly 
captivating about him, insomuch that if he 
rose to speak when you were anxious to de- 
part, you would assuredly be tempted by a 
single glance at his countenance and figure, to 
pause and listen, and when you had heard the 
first sentence, you would as certainly wait, 
with unwearied patience, till the termination 
of his address. It is not that he arrests the 
attention by the brilliancy of his language, or 
surprises by the boldness of his conceptions ; 
not that he exceeds other men by the richness 
of his imagery, or the originality of his elo- 
quence, but that he surpasses most men in 
singleness of purpose, and honesty of intention, 
and that consequently what he says reaches the 
heart, and warms the feelings of his hearers. 
His person is tall, his voice deep toned, flexible 
and full, his manner natural and unstudied, 
his countenance open, prepossessing, and noble ; 
it has something of the finely chiselled, finished 
appearance of a statue. 

It must not be supposed that the hearer 
would be equally ^tified in listening to Mr. 
Denman at all tunes, or that he is equally 
successful on every subject. A lawyer for ex- 
ample, would not be impressed with a very 
high opinion of his argumentative powers and 
logical . discrimination, on strictly legal and 
technical subjects ; his style is too loose, his 
manner too impetuous, and his mind too ar- 
dent, for the calm and cautious investigation 
of principles remote and difficult, and his over- 
anxious temper, would prevent him from at- 
tempting an ingenious reconciliation of conflict- 
ing decisions. On such subjects, Mr. Pollock, 
from his strictly mathematical education, and 
reasoning habit, is as much superior to him, as 
he is his inferior in sound taste — in the charms 
of eloquence, and the beauties of classical 
knowledge. 

These gentlemen, about the same standing 
in their profession, are each eminent in a pecu- 
liar line, but sink into mediocrity when they 
attempt achievements for which, by nature and 
education they are unfitted. Universal genius 
is rare : it is reserved for a Brouffham or a 
Plunket, to exhibit shining proofs of what 
may be accomplished by a combination of the 
highest powers of reasoning, with chaste and 
manly eloquence. Messrs. Pollock and Den- 
man can be excellent in one department only ; 



though unquestionably the subject of this 
sketch ranks higher as a reasoner than Mr. 
Pollock. As an orator, the latter gentleman 
has sunk many degrees in my estimation since 
I heard his defence of the Morning Journal 
Newspaper ; never was there a more miserable 
failure, the records of forensic eloquence pre- 
sent not a single instance of a more abortive 
effort, than mx. Pollock's speech on this occa- 
sion proved. A disagreeable mixture of law 
and declamation, just such a melancholy exhi- 
bition as might be expected from a mere lawyer, 
endeavouring to work himself into a fit of 
premeditated oratorical enthusiasm, evidently 
shewing that he thought it incumbent upon 
him to say something original and forcible, 
could he only discern what that original and 
forcible thing ought to be. 

As a proof of the wretched taste in which 
this speech was conceived, it will be enough to 
say that he commenced by acquainting the 
jiiry with that solemn and interesting fact, 
that the press was the palladium of aU their 
liberties, for which he cited his case in point, 
<< the dedication of Junius :" then he read copious 
extracts from several big books with which his 
junior supplied him. And lastly, by way of 
peroration, he lugged in Erskine for the praise- 
worthy purpose, I presume, of proving to his 
audience how much he and Erskine differed : 
not satbfied with passing a barren compliment 
to the memory of that illustrious advocate, he 
must needs quote a passage, a glowing and 
highly-wrought passage, which would require 
all the energy and tire of an Erskine to carrv off 
successfully. Brief though it was, Mr. Pollock 
had not committed it to memory, but pausing, he 
turned round to his obliging junior, who sup- 
plied him with the book, from which he read 
with admirable self-possession and composure, 
the following extract from Erskine's defencejof 
Cuthell : 

" The court of king's bench, since I have 
been at the bar, pronounced the infamous 
judgment of the pillory on a most respectable 
proprietor of a newspaper for a libel on the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, copied, too, out of another 
paper, but which / myself showed to the court 
by the affidavit of his physician, appeared m 
the first as well as in the second paper, whilst 
the defendant was on his sick-bed in tl^e 
country, deUrious in a fever. I believe that 
affidavit is still on the files of the court. I 
have thought of it often, I have dreamed of it 
and started from my sleep, sunk back to sleep, 
and started from it again. The painfiil recol- 
lection of it I shall die with." 

Of course this feU most languidly upon the 
ears of his audience, affected nobody, and 
almost converted into burlesque ^hat was 
meant for a most touching appeaL I doubt if 
there be an individual at Uie English bar who 
could conduct a case of this description with 
such signal success as Mr. Denman; he has 
many of the best requisites for an advocate : 
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energetic and maoly, nervous and in^treMive* 
he never suffers the attention to fla^, or the 
subject to become wearisome; there is no in- 
sipidity, no stiffness or coldness about him: 
vigorous and effective) he does not approach 
the subject with the cautious policy of a hack- 
nied pleader, fearful of committing little 
faults, but throwing himself heart and soul 
into his cause, he identifies himself at once 
with his client*s interest ; he does not hesitate 
to weigh his words, and ponder upon sentences, 
but grapples boldly with his subject, and unlike 
those declaimers who are loud only in expression, 
while feeble in sentiment, he delivers his 
opinions in language pregnant with sound 
sense and generous feeling, advocating the 
cause he has espoused with zeal and intrepidity. 
(To be concluded In our next) 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Fortwiss qfPerkin Warbeck; a Romance. 
By the Author of Frankenstein. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. — London, Colbum and Bentley. 

Mm. Shelley, in her preface to this novel, 
boldly avows the conviction that the so-named 
• Perkin Warbeck was in reality the true Plan- 
^agenet, the lost young Dnke of York. She 
is impossible to eramine the records on 



Warbeck paused ; his hard features were 
strongly marked by grief — * I and my sister,* 
he continued, * crossed the country to visit my 
Peterkin, who was ill — ^who is lost to me now 
for ever.* 

« A pause again ensued : the young soldier 
respected too much the 6ither*s grief to inter- 
rupt it. At length the Fleming said, * Lord 
Lovel I will — I trust I can — save Duke Rich- 
ard's life. My sister is kind-hearted ; and the 
silence you have observed concerning the very 
existence of King Edward's son makes the task 
more easy. Madeline is about to return to her 
own country; she was to have taken my Peter- 
kin with her. Let the prince again assume 
that name : it shall be my care to escort him 
in this character to Windiester; and at Ports- 
mouth they may embark, while you foUow your 
own plans, and take refuge with the friends you 
mention in these parts.* 

** As WarbedL spoke, Lovel motioned to him 
to observe his sister, who^ unable to sleep, was 
observing them with attention. * Madeline does 
not understand our English,* said her brother; 
< but it were well that she joined our counsels, 
which may continue in French. I have vour 
leave, my lord, to disclose your secret to her ? 
' Fear her not : she would die rather than injure 
one hair of that poor child*s head.* 

** On Warbeck*s invitation, the lady rose ; 
and he, taking lier hand, led her to the low 
couch of the Dnke of York. Sleep and gentle 



says it 

the subject tliat exist in the tower of London, 

^rithout coming to the same conclusion; and ^ 

accordingly she makes the various adventures dreams spread an irradiation of beauty over 
of this unfortunate prince, (so she insists on him : his glowing dieek, his eyes hardTy closed, 
etyling him,) commencing with his rescue from 'the masses of nch auburn hair that dustered 



illustrious throng couCTegated on the rocky 
eminence, on which the mysterious tower is 
built overlooking the little bay, where the 
calm waters broke gently on the pebbly beach. 
It was a beauteous summer day ; the noonday 
heat was tempered by the sea breeze, and 
relieved by the regular plash of the billows, 
as they spent themselves on the shore. A 
kind of silence — such silence as there can 
be among a multitude, such a sUence as is 
preserved when the winds sing among the 
pines— possessed the crowd : they stood in 
security, in peace, surrounded by such ob- 

Cas excited piety and awe; and yet the 
of the warrior, and, if such a word may 
be used, a warrior's fears, possessed them ; it 
was such a pause as the moantain-goat makes 
ere he commits himself to the predpice. A 
moment afterwards all was in motion ; to the 
sound of warlike instruments the troops wound 
np the Ardmore mountains, looking down 
on the little fleet, that stemmed its slow way 
towards the harbour of Waterford. The bdies 
were left alone with few attendants. The 
y^oung Duchess gazed on that band of depar"- 
ting warriors, whose sole standard was the 
spotless rose ; they were soon lost in the fold- 
ings of the hills; again they emerged; her 
straining eye caught them. That litt e speck 
upon the mountain-side contained the sole 
hope and ioy of her life, exposed to danger 
for the sake of little good; for Katherine, 
accustomed to the sight of annies, and to the 
companionship of cmefs and rulers, detected 
at once the small chance there was, that these 
men could bring to terms a strongly fortified 
dty ; but resignation supplied the place of hope; 



the tower in early childhood, and ending with on a brow of infantine smoothiiev and candour, 
the fatal termination of his career upon the the little hand and arm, which, thrown above 

scaffold, the story of her woik. It is a sad his head, gave an air of helplessness to his at- she believed'' that RicLard would be spared ; 
redtal; a series of disasters, enlivened only by titude, combined to form a picture of childish I and, but for his own sake, she cared little 
the marriage of her hero with the lady Cathe- grace and sweetness which no woman, and that whether a remote home in Ireland, or a palace 
rine Oordon ; but yet the book is written with ' woman a mother, could look on without emo- 1 in England receive them. She looked agnin 
«o much energy both of thought and expres- ' tions of tenderness. * What an angelic child !* : on the mountain path ; no smallest moving 
«ion, combined with so much truth and femi- said the fair sister of Warbeck, as she stooped object gave sign of life ; tlie sun-%ht slept 
nine delicacy of perception and feeling, that to kiss his rosy cheek — * what a noble looking upon the heathy uplands ; the grey rocks stood 



the rsader^s attention never for a moment flags, boy 
The characters are well contrasted with each 



Who is her 



jin shadowy grandeur; Katherine sighed end 



» One proscribed,* said the Cavalier — < one turned again to the chapd, to offer still more- 
other, and vividly developed in skilful relief, ' whom he who reigns over England would con- fervent prayers, that on this beauteous earth. 
i^le the book is full of business, spnit-stirring ' sign to a dungeon. Were he to fall iqto the beneath this bright genial heaven, she might 
«cenes fc^owing each other in rapid succession, hands of his enemies, they might not, indeed not be left desolate : whatever else her fortune, 
^nd always clearly and powerfully described, dare not, cut him off" violently; but they would that Richard might be hers. 



Afler Lord Lovers unsuccessful insurrection, 
he traversed England with the alleged son of 
£dward Fourth under his charge : they are 
represented as arriving late and travel-wearied. 



consume and crush him, by denying him aU that 
contributes to health and life.* ** 

Perkin*s two visits to Ireland are very, cir- 
cumstantially narrated, but we can only find 



on a stormy night, at a lonely cottage on a wild | room for part of the attack on Waterford, d&- 



raoor ; soon after they had lain down to rest, 
two other storm -drenched travellers force an 
entrance into the hut, who prove to be Mya- 
lieer Jahn Warbeck, a Flemish money-lender 
-well known at court, and his sister. Part of the 
scene that follows explains Mrs. Shelley's ver- 
sion of the passage of history, and the picture 
of the sleeping child is womanly and touching : 
« Lovel and Warbeck kept silence, till the 
<leep breathing af their companions shewed that 
they slept: then, in reply to the Fleming's 
questions, Lovel related the history of the last 



scribed in the account of the second 

« On the fifteenth of July, 149f, the Duke 
of York, the Earl of Desmond, and the other 
chief of many names, some Geraldines, all 
allied to, or subject to them, as the 0*Bri- 
ens, the Roches, the Macarthys, the Barrys, 
and others, assembled at Youghall, a town 
subject to the Earl of Desmond, and situated 
about mid-way between Cork and Waterford, 
at the mouth of the river Blackwater. 

« On the twenty-eecond of July the army 
was in movement, and entered the county of 



months, and at the conclusion frankly asked his Waterford ; the chiefs, at the head of Uieir 
advice and assistance in accoinnlishing his de- respective followers, proceeded to the shrine 
sign of conveying the Duke of^ York to Win- ' of St Declan at Ardmore, to make their vows 
ehester. Warbeck looked thoughtful on this ' for the success of their expedition. The 
demand, 'hxd after a pause said, * I cannot say ! church at Ardmore, the round tower, the 
wherefore this unfortunate prince excites so, shrine, and healing-rock, were all objects of 
strong an interest in me ; for in truth my heart | peculiar sanctity. The Countess of Desmond, 
yeai-ns towards him as if he were akin to me. and her young son, and the fair Duchess 
Is H because he bore for a time my poor boy's of York, accompanied this procession from 
itcun#?' I YoughalL Afier the celebration of mass, the 



** The army which the Earl of Desniond 
led against Waterford, did not consist of 
more than two thousand men. With thosie 
he invested the western division of the city. 
Richard, with his peculiar troop, took his po- 
sition at the extremity of this line, nearest 
Passage, close to Lumbard's Marsh, there to 
protect the disembarkment of troops from the 
fleet. 

Neither party failed in zeal or activity. The 
first days were actively employed in erecting 
works and bringing the cannon to play upon 
the town. On the third, in the very midst of 
their labours, while the Earl in his litter wdi 
carried close under the walls among the pioneers, 
and Lord Barry in his eagerness seiaeed a spade 
and began to work, signals of atta<^ were 
made from the town, and the troope ponred 
out from the nearest gate. The advanced 
guard were too few to contend with them; 
they were driven back on the entresdiBieBts. 
The dtizens were fiill of fury and imBaaatiim ; 
they rushed forward with loud aM» and 
created a confusion, which Desmond and Lord 
Barry were not slow to encounter ^ tk^y 
brought a few regular troops to stand Qm as- 
sault ; a well pointed cannon from Am lown 
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swept the thin lines ; they fell back ; a yell of 
Tietory was raised by the men of Waterford ; 
it reached the out-poet of Duke Richard : he, 
with a score of men, fiye among them, with 
himself, being cavaliers armed at all points, 
were yiewiog a portion of the waUs that 
seemed roost open to assault ; the roar of can- 
non and the dash of arms called him to more 
perilons occupation ; he galloped towards the 
scene of action ; and, while still the faltering 
men of Desmond were ashamed to fly, yet 
dared not stand, he, with his little troc^ at- 
tacked the enemy on their flank. The white 
steed, the nodding plume, the flashing sword 
of York were foremost in the fray; Nerille 
and Plantagenet were close behind; these 
knights in their iron armour seemed to the 
halt-disciplined Insh like invulnerable statues, 
machines to offend, impregnable to offence; 
twenty such might have turned the fortunes 
of a more desperate day: their antagonists fell 
back. The knight of Kerry led on at this 
moment a reinforcement of Geraldines, and a 
cannon, which hitherto had been rebel to the 
cannoneer's art, opened its fiery mouth with 
such lond injurious speech, that for manv mo- 
ments the dread lin^ it traced remained a Uank. 
Richard saw the poet of advantage, and en- 
deavoured to throw himself between the enemy 
and the city : he did not succeed ; but, on the 



as he cried, * Cousin, I must have some pert 
of my inheritance : my kingdom I shall never 
gain — glory — a deathless name — oh, must not 
these belong to him who possesses Katherine ? 
The proud Scots, who looked askance at my 
nuptials, shall avow at least that she wedded 
no craven-hearted loon.' " 

A second and midnight attack that followed, 
is thus vividly described : 

« Had an angel, on poized wings of heavenly 
grain, hovered over the city of Waterford, 
gadng on its star pointing spires, the reflecting 
waters of the Suir, the tranquil hills and woods 
that gathered round the river, he would have 
believed such quiet inviolate, and blessed the 
sleep that hushed the miserable passions of hu- 
manity to repose. Anon there came the splash 
of waters, the shout of men, the sentinels' 
startled cry, the sudden rush of the guard, the 
clash of swords, the scream, the low groan, the 
protracted howl, and the fierce bark of the 
watch-dog joining in. The celestial angel has 
soared to heaven, scared ; and yet honour, mag- 
nanimity, devotion filled the hearts of those 
who thus tmmed to hell a seeming paradise. 
Led by Richard and De Faro, wlule a party 
was left behind to ensure retreat, another 
rushed forward right through the town, to 
throw open the western gate, and admit Des- 
contrary, was nearly cut off himself by a rein- mond, before the terrified citizens had ex- 
forcemeat of townsmen, sent to secure the changed their nightcaps for helmets ; in vain ; 
retreat of their feUows. Those who saw him already the market-place was filled with sol- 



^ht that day spoke of him as a vender : the 
heart that had animated him in Andalusia was 
awake; as there he smote to death the tur- 
baned Moor ; so now he dealt mortal blows on 
all around, fearless of the pressing throng and 
still encreasing numbers. While thus hurried 
away by martdal enthusiasm, the sound of a 
distant trumpet caught his ear, and the echo 
of fire arms followed ; it came from the 



diers ready for the encounter; guided by a 
native, they endeavoured to find a way through 
the bye-streets; they lost themselves ; they^ot 
entangled in nanow allies ; the awakened ati- 
zens cast upon their heads tiles, blocks of wood, 
all they could lay hands upon; to get back to 
the square was their only salvation ; although 
the stoma and yell that rose behind, assured 
them l^t Donnond had commenced the attack. 

hb own post was attacked : now, when he j With diminished numbers York regained the 

wished to retreat, he first discerned how alone mariLet-place ; here he was furiously attacked ; 

and how surrounded he was; yet, looking on , the crowd still increased, untU the knot of as- 

his foes he saw, but for their numbers, howjsailants might have been crushed, it seemed, 

desficMe they were; to a knight, what was by mere numbers; day, bright day, with its 

this throng of half-armed burghers and naked golden clouds and swift pacing sun, dawned 

kerns, who pell mell aimed at him, every blow 

ineffectual? But again the loud bellow of 

distant cannon called him, and he turned to 

retreat — a cloud of missiles rattled against 

him ; his shield was struck through ; the bul- 
lets rebounded from his case of iron, while his 

sword felled an enemy at every stroke; and 

now, breaking through the opposing rank on 

the other side, his friends joined him — the 

citizens recoiled. < Old Reginald's tower,* 

they averred, * would have bled sooner than 

these Sir Tristans — they were charmed men, 

and lead and good arrow-heads were softer 

than paper-pellets on their sides.' The first 

movement of panic was enough ; before their 

leaders could rally them again to the attack, 

the English knights were far, riding at full 

speed towards the eastern gate. 

«< Here Richard's presence was enough to re- 
store victonr to his standard — flushed, panting, 

yet firm in his seat, his hand true and dangerous 

in its blows, there was something superhuman 

in his strength and conrsffe, yet more fearful 

than his sharp sword, llie excess of chival- 
rous ardour, the burning desire to mingle in 

the thickest fight, made danger happiness, and 

all the terrible shows of war entrancing joys to 

Tcnk. When reproached for rashness by his 
' eomiiiy his bright ey« was Iflrighter for a tear, 



battery on the fleet, fipom the tower. One 
glance De Faro cast dn his caravel ; the bolt 
had struck and damaged one of the vessels, but 
the Adalid escaped. * Courage, my Lord !* 
again he shouted ; and at that moment a blow 
was struck at Richard which felled him ; he 
lay stretched at De Faro's feet Ere it could 
be repeated, the head of the assailant was cleft 
by a Moorish scymitar. With furious strength, 
De Faro then hurled his wei^n among the 
soldiers ; the unexpected art made them recoil ; 
he lifted up the insensible form of Richard 
with the power of an elephant; he cast him 
into the near waves, and leapt in after : rais- 
ing him with one hand, he cut the waters with 
the other, and swam thus towards his vessel, 
pursued by a rain of missiles ; one arrow glanced 
on Richflurd's unstrung helmet, another fixed 
itself in the joint at the neck ; but De Faro 
was unhurt. He passed, swimming thus, the 
nearest vessels ; the sailors crowded & the sides, 
imploring him to enter; as if it had been schooU 
boyl^ sport he refused, till he reached the 
Adalid, till his own men raised Richard, re- 
vived BOW, but feeble, to her worn deck : and 
he, on board her weU-known planks, felt supe- 
rior to ev^ry sovereign in the world." 

Bv the bye, it may not be unnecessary to 
apprise our readers that another work called 
^ rerkin Warbeck, or the Court of James the 
Fourth of Scotland, an historical Romanes, 
by Alexander Campbell," has just appeared. 
We have not seen the book, which is firom the 
press of LeadenhaU-street, (published by New- 
man and Co. ;) but we observe the following 
suitamary of its merits by a contemporary 
Edinburgh critic : *' We have read many worse 
books than Perkin Warbeck, and could men- 
tion several writers of historical romances a 
good deal inferior to Alexander C-ampbell." 
This flattering ojnnion reminds one of the 
warm panegyric pronounced by Pennant on a 
certain Duke of Cleveland, whose palace he 
h^pened to visit : — ** The duke is a light- 
hearted, cheerfU old gentleman, and in con- 
versation far from an idiot." 



upon the scene. In one of those pauses which 
sometimes occur in the most chaotic roar, a 
trumpet was heard, sounding as it seemed 
Desmond's retreat firom the walls. Richard 
felt that he was deserted, that all hope was 
over; and to secure the retreat of his men was 
a work of sufficient difficulty. Foot to foot 
the young hero and the veteian fought ; one 
by the quickness of his blows, the other by his 
tower-like strength, keeping back the enemy ; 
while retreating slowly, their faces to the foe, 
they called on their men to make good their 
escape. They reached the quay — they saw 
the wide river, their refuge ; their vessels near 
at hand, the boats hovering close, their safety 
was in sight, and yet hope of safety died in 
their hearts, so many and so fierce were those 
who pressed on them. Richard was wounded, 
weary, faint; De Faro alone — Reginald's old 
tower, which, daric and scaithless, frowned on 
them, seemed his type. They were at the 
water's edge, and the high tide kissed with its 
waves the very footway of the quay : < Cou- 
rage, my Lord, a few more blows and we are 
safe :' the mariner spoke thus, for he saw 
Richard totter; and his arm, raised feebly, 
fell again without a stroke. At that moment, 
a flame, and then a bellowing roar, announced 
that the tardy cannoneer had at last opened his 



Waverlei/ Novels; Vol. XIII. New Edition 
with the Author's Notes. — Cadell and Co. 
Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 

This volume contains the conclusion of the 
* Heart of Mid-Lothian,' and the commence- 
ment of the < Bride of Lammermoor.'- The 
only long or very particular note in the re- 
maining portion of the story of Jeanie Deans, 
is that anent the poor maniac. Feckless Fannie, 
from whom the first conception of Madge 
Wildfire was taken by the author. The fd- 
lowing is a brief abstiact of her history : — 

** When Feckless Fannie appeared in Ayr- 
shire, for the first time, in the summer of 
1769, she attracted much notice, from being 
attended by twelve or thirteen sheep, who 
seemed all endued with faculties so much supe- 
rior to the ordinary race of an i mals of the 
same species, as to excite universal astonish- 
ment. She had for each a different name, to 
which it answered when called by its mistress, 
and would likewise obey in the most surprising 
manner any command she thought proper to 
give. When travelling, she always walked in 
front of her flock, and Sbey followed her closely 
behind. When she lay down at night in the 
fields, for she would never enter into a house, 
they always disputed who should lie Mzt to 
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her, by which means she was kept warm, while 
she lay in the midst of them ; when she at- 
tempted to rise from the ground, an old ram, 
whose name was Charlie, always claimed the 
sole riffht of assisting her ; pushing any that 
stood in his way aside, until he arrived right 
before his mistress ; he then bowed his head 
nearly to the ground that she might lay her 
hands on his horns, which were very large ; he 
then lifted her gently from the ground by rai- 
sing his head. If she chanced to leave her 
flock feeding, as soon as they discovered she 
was gone, they all began to bleat most piteous- 
iy, and would continue to do so till she re- 
turned ; they would then testify their joy by 
rubbing their sides against her petticoat, and 
frisking about 

« Feckless Fannie was not, like most other 
demented cre^ures, fond of fine dress ; on her 
head she wore an old slouched hat, over her 
shoulders an old plaid, and carried alMnys in 
her hand a shepherd's crook ; with any of these 
mrticles, she invariably declared she would not 
part for any consideration whatever. When 
■she was interrogated why she set so nmch va- 
ine on things seemingly so insignificant, she 
would sometimes relate the history of her mis- 
fortune, which was briefly as follows : — 

** * I am the only daughter of a wealthy 
squire in the north of England, but I loved 
my father^s shepherd, and that has been my 
ruin ; for my father, fearing his family would 
be disgraced by such an alliance, in a passion 
■mortally wounded my lover with a shot from 
a pistol. I arrived just in time to receive the 
last blessing of the dying man, and to close his 
«ye8 in death. He bequeathed me his little 
all, but I only accepted these sheep to be my 
sole companions through life, and this hat, this 
plaid, and this crook, all of which I will carry 
-until I descend into the grave.^ 

" This is the substance of a ballad, eighty- 
four lines T)f which I copied down lately from 
the recitation of an old woman in this place, 
who says she has seen it in print, with a plate 
on the title-page, representing Fannie with her 
sheep behind her.** 

The foUoMring epitome of the story upon 
which that most tragical tragedy, the Bride of 
Lammermoor, was founde;d, will be read with 
great interest ; it would seem that in it Sir 
Walter has departed less widely from the ac- 
tual &cts of the case, at least the facts as 
represented, than m any of the others : 

"Miss Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the 
first Lord Stair, and Dame Margaret Ross, 
had engaged herself without the knowledge of 
her parents to the Lord Rutherford, who was 
not acceptable to them either on account of 
' his political principles, or his want of fortune. 
The yeung couple broke a piece of gold toge- 
ther, and pledged their troth in the most so- 
lemn manner ; and it is said the young lady 
imprecated dreadful evils on herself should 
•he break her plighted faith. Shortly after 
a suitor who was favoured by Lord Stair, and 
still more so bii& his lady, paid his addresses to 
Miss Dalrymple. The yonng lady refused the 
proposal, and being pressed on the subject, con- 
fessed her secret engagemeni» Lady Stair, a 
woman accustomed to universal submission, 
(for even her husband did not dare to contra- 
dict her,) treated tWs objection as a trifle, and 
insisted upon her daughter yielding her con- 
s«Mit to many the new suiter, David Dunbar, 
fion fmA. heir to David Dunbar of Baldoon, in 
Wigioiibltiro. The first lover, a man of very 



high spirit, then interfered by letter, and in- 
sisted on the right he had acquired by his troth 
plighted with the young lady. Lady Stair 
sent him for answer, that her daughter, sensi- 
ble of her undutiful behaviour in entering into 
a contract unsanctioned by her parents, had 
retracted her unlawful vow, and now refused 
to fulfil her engagement with him. 

«< The lover, in return, declined positively 
to receive such an answer from any one but 
his mistress in person ; and as she had to deal 
with a man who was both of a most deter- 
mined character, and of too high condition to 
be trifled with, Lady Stair was obliged to con- 
sent to an interview between Lord Ruther- 
ford and her daughter. But she took care to 
be present in person, and argued the point with 
the disappointed and incensed lover with perti- 
nacity equal to his own. She particularly in- 
sisted on the Levitical law, which declares that 
a woman shall be free of a vow which her 
parents dissent from. This is the passage of 
Scripture she founded on : — 

*'* If tL man vow a vow unto the Lord, or 
swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond ; 
he shall not break his word, he shall do ac- 
cording to all that proceedeth out of his mouth. 

*< < If a woman also vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and bind herself by a bond, being in her 
father*s house in her youth ; 

« « And her father hear her vow, and her 
bond wherewith she hath bound her soul, and 
her father shall hold his peace at her : then all 
her vows shall stand, and every bond where- 
with she hath bound her soul shall stand. 

" « But if her father disallow her in the day 
that he heareth ; not any of her vows, or of 
her bonds wherewith she hath bound her soul, 
shall stand : and the Lord shall forgive her, 
because her father disallowed her.' — Numbers, 
XXX. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

" While the mother insisted on these topics, 
the lover in vain conjured the daughter to de- 
clare her own opinion and feelings. She re- 
mained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed, — 
mute, pale, and motionless as a statue. Only 
at her mother's command, sternly uttered, she 
summoned strength enough to restore to her 
pUghted suitor the piece of broken gold, which 
was the emblem of her troth. On this he 
burst forth into a tremendous passion, took 
leave of the mother with maledictions, and as 
he lefl the apartment, turned back to say to his 
weak, if not fickle mistress, « For you, madam, 
you will be a world's wonder ;' a phrase by 
which some remarkable degree of cakmity is 
usually implied. He went abroad, and returned 
not again. If the last Lord Rutherford was 
the unfortunate party, he must have been the 
third who bore that title, and who died in 
1685. 

« The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple 
and David Dunbar of Baldoon now went for- 
ward, the bride showing no repugnance, but 
being absolutely passive in every thing her 
mother commanded or advised. On the day 
of the marriage, which, as was then usual, was 
celebrated by a great assemblage of friends and 
relations, she was the same— -sad, silent, and 
resigned, as it seemed, to her destiny. A lady, 
verv nearly connected with the family, told the 
author that she had conversed on the subject 
with one of the brothers of the bride, a mere 
lad at the time, who had ridden before his sis- 
ter to church. He said her hand, which lay 
on his as she held her arm round his waist, 
was as cold and damp as marble. But, fiill 



of his new dress, and the part he acted in the 
procession, the circumstance, which he long 
afterwards remembered with bitter sorrow and 
compunction, made no impression on him at 
the time. 

** The bridal feast was followed by dandng ; 
the bride and bridegroom retired as usual, when 
of a sudden the most wild and piercing cries 
were heard from the nuptial chamber. It wai 
then the custom, to prevent any coarse plea- 
santry which old times perhaps admitted, that 
the key of the nuptial chamber should be in- 
trusted to the brideman. He was called upon, 
but refused at first to give it up, till the shneks 
became so hideous that he was compelled to 
hasten with others to learn the cause. On 
opening the door, they found the bridegroom 
lying across the threshold, dreadfully wounded, 
and streaming with blood. The bride was 
then sought for : She was found in the comer 
of the large chimney, having no covering save 
her shif^ and that dabbled in gore. There she 
sat grinning at them, mopping and mowing, as 
I heard the expression used ; in a word, abso- 
lutely insane. The only words she spoke 
were, <Tak up your bonny bridegroom.' She 
survived this horrible scene tittle more than a 
fortnight, having been married on the 24 th 
of August, and d3ring on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1669. 

" The unfortunate Baldoon recovered firom 
his wound^ but sternly prohibited all enquiries 
respecting the manner in which he had received 
them. If a lady, he said, asked him any ques- 
tion upon the subject, he would neither an- 
swer her nor speak to her again while he Uved ; 
if a gentleman, he would consider it as a mor- 
tal affront, and demand satisfaction as having 
received such. He did not very long survive the 
dreadful catastrophe, having met with a fatal 
injury by a fall from his horse, as he rode be- 
tween Leith and Holvrood-house, of which be 
died the next day, 28*th March, 1682. Thus 
a few years removed all the principal actors in 
this fnghtful tragedy." 

The designs which adorn this volume, are 
by StephanoflP and Farrier ; the first repre- 
sents the final rejection of Edgar Ravenswood 
by Lucy Ashton, or rather by her mother, — a 
scene, by the bye, which does not occur in this 
volume ; the second is the interview of 8ir 
William and Lucy with old Alice. . The An- 
nuals have made us such epicures in engravings 
that we find it difficult to be pleased now with 
those of even second-rate excellence. 



Irish Cottagers, By Mr. Martin Doyle — 
Dublin, Curry and Co. 

[CNPCBLieHED.] 

This little book is written by the Author of 
Hints to the Small Fanners of Irehuid; a 
work which has already reached a sixth edition : 
we heartily rejoice to hear that it has been so 
eminently successful, for it is a manual of plain 
practical information that we would ghidly see 
in the hands of every working fanner in the 
country. The present tittle volume is devoted 
rather to amusement than instruction, and is, 
in our opinion, somewhat inferior both in d^ 
sign and execution to the former. It b inteiided 
as a delineation of Irish character and maaaen^ 
as the author informs us he daily meets than 
in the South-eastern parts of the proviac* •f 
Leinster. The marriage of Mick Ki— hidfi, 
a thrifty sensible * boy,' and the commcMe- 
ment of his farm management under the 4ires- 
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tion of his landlord, with which the book 



beg^s, offers an opportunity, however, of any person ; and quietly and smoothly did he 



pony was sobered enough by this time to carry 



combining practical instruction with his sketches 
of character, of which the author does noi 
fail to avail himself. Kinshella had a married 
neighbonr, Nick Moran, a very different sort 
of person from himself, whose character and 
progress are thus described : 

<* Nick himself had been always a roystering 
blade, fond of company and sport, yet shrewd 
and cunning in some things ; a good judge of 
cattle, and a keen hand at a bargain, for his 
father had been in the habit of sending him as 
a cattle-jobber to distant fairs, to purchase cows 
or pigs, which they often afterwards sold to 
advantage. The habits of tif^ling which Nick 
haA contracted in his rambling excursions, 
owing, in a great degree, to a very evil custom 
among his humble countrymen, of never buying 
or aeliyii^ without the whiskey-bottle, as a par- 
ty, iHd not contribute any good qualities to his 
character ; and to render matters worse, his wife 
was a tea*-drinker, and a company-keeper in 
his absence, occasionally pilfering a bag of 
potatoes, a stone of meal, or a barrel of oats, 
for the publican, or the huxter who supplied 
her with tea and sugar, whiskey and tobacco. 
The candle was thus melting at both ends, 
and every thing went wrong toithin the house, 
and without it. The fields in which the job 
cattle were confined between one fair and ano- 
ther, were poached in wet weather ; the fences 
were broken down, and left so ; the drains were 
choked up, and not cleared again ; the crops 
were half weeded ; in a word, every thing de- 
noted carelessness, mismanagement, and want 
of economy. The fifty pounds at length went 
to clear off rent and arrears, which had been 
accumulating for thre^ years, and the cattle 
vanished also. The last struggle which Nick 



now move under the * friend,^ who, finding no 
raAsonable fault with him, at once offered the 
sum which, on coming to the fair, he had in- 
tended to expend in the purchase of horse-flesh 
— ten pounds — a very old saddle and bridle in- 
cluded in the bargain. 

** Nick, — Why, then, if I take ten g^uineas 
this day for him, may I be — 

«* Friend. — If thee swears, thee may keep 
thy horse. Til give thee no more. (Going') 
** Nick, — Well, well, you're a quaker, sure 
enough, then, and I must be at a word with 
you« You must give me a luck-penny, any- 
how, to drink. 

*< FHeiuL-^VU give thee a shilling to refresh 
thyself, but don't thee exceed. 

<* After Nick had reiterated his protestations 
of the pony's excellencies, the simple, and up- 
right quaker paid him his money, which Nick 
might have carried home, had not his besetting 
sin assailed him in a critical moment. There 
was a tent hard by ; the luck-penny was in his 
hand ; in went Nick, and changed not only 
his shilling, but a pound-note afterwards ; and 
there he remained for that day, and part of the 
succeeding one, until some acquaintances of the 
quaker, witnesses of the bargain, came in with 
a constable, took Nick before a magistrate, 
proved to the engagement, implied, though not, 
perhaps, expressed in the straightest form of 
words, and obliged him to surrender the pur- 
chase-money, ten shillings of which, however, 
had been spent in the tent, where'\he fascina- 
tions of a drunken piper had so long detained 
him. 

" Nick'g dishonesty, for such his conduct 
really was in principle, however disguised by 
the trickery of words, and the character of his 



made to replace them was in vain, and so it de- pony, being now completely blown through the 
served to be. He had picked up, for two fair, our unfortunate jobber had to come home 



pounds, an abominably vicious, untractable lit- 
tle pony, that would neither lead nor drive, un- 
less when overpowered by flogging and fatigue, 
and its determination to draw anything was in- 
superable. Nick, however, contrived to force 
the animal to a very distant fair, and to exhi- 
bit him, his own long legs astride on him all 
the time^ at the green where horses were 
ranged for sale. It soon happeued that one of 
the Society of Friends, attracted by the excel- 
lent points of the animal, enquired his price ; 
but the bargain shall be stated exactly as it 
was made, in the presence of a crowd of petty 
horse-dealers. 

" Friend. — What will thee take for thy 
pony? 

«« Nick. — Fifteen guineas, your honour. 

** Friend, — Don't honour me ; * honour to 
whom honour.' But won't thee take less? 

«* Nick — (Scratching his head, and consider- 
ing, perhaps, that the quaker was not to be 
huxtered with. ) May be I might give a good 
hick-penny. 

" Friend, — But, first. Will he draw a car, or 
little carriage ? Thee must engage him. 

« Nick. — Och ! kt him alone for that. 

" Friend. — Will thee warrant him to 
plongh ? 

*• Nick. — To plough, is it ? I tell you what 
111 warrant — that car, cart, and plough, are 
mB alike to him. {Aside. The devil a one of 
*em wiil the same baste ever put his back un- 
der.) And I won't ax the money till you get 
on his back and try him, how pleasant and aisy 
h« travels. For Nick knew very well that the. 



again just as he wmt, only that the pony died 
on the road, from ill-usage and exhaustion. 

** The gale-dtiy soon came round again, and 
Nick was at length ejected from his farm, and 
glad to find shelter -for himself and his family 
in a wretched cabin, on the road-side, with a 
small potato-garden behind it, for which he 
was charged, by a man almost as poor as him- 
self, only four tiroes its value. 

*< He was ever afterwards, as may be sup- 
posed, in one perplexity or another, from his 
total want of discretion^ economy, and self- 
restraint ; careless, idle, and improvident, while 
his potatoes lasted ; compelled, when they were 
consumed, which waa usually at the end of 
December, to slave unremittingly, in order to 
preserve himself from beggary ; and still there 
was no trusting him with a shilling in his 
pocket, although that shilling was earned by 
the sweat of his brow." 

After a description of the wake and funeral 
of Peter Dempsey, deputy supervisor of roads, 
whose body is stolen from the grave by a com- 
pany of ** Sackem-ups" who tliough observed 
escaped scot-free in consequence of being taken 
for « sperits," a humorous account of the pur- 
suit when their real character was discovered 
is given. The relations of Dempsey, believing 
that it was the intention of the resurrectionists 
to embark the body of their friend for Scot- 
land, for the especial benefit of Dr. Knox's 
pupils, directed their chase towards Dublin, 
t'rom which port they concluded it would be 
(^hipped, and after many vain inquiries and dis- 
appointments, on drawing near the city they 



stopped to lean over the battlements of one of 
the canal bridges and look about them, when 
they descried on the trackway almost under the 
bridge, and as if sculking from public observa- 
tion, a man driving a car, upon which was 
placed a large hamper carefully roped. This 
was proof positive : 

*< In a shorter time than I shall occupy in tel- 
ling it, a shout was raised, cudgels were flourish- 
ed, the carman was at once unceremoniously 
knocked down, the horse unyoked, the rope 
was cut from the hamper, and there was taken 
out, with much agitation and trembling — the 
flesh, not of the late deputy supervisor, but — 
of four turkey pouts, and a couple of crammed 
fowl, a ham, and some sausages, which, it sub- 
sequently appeared, the carman had been em^ 
ployed to take from the Wexford market, to 
a gentleman in the Dublin post-office estabUsh^ 
meat, who would, doubtless, have most reluc- 
tantly bartered those little white and plump 
carcases, for the goodliest corpse in the chujpch- 
yard of Famasheshery." 

The result of this valiant exploit, is, as 
might be expected, that the assailing party is 
seized by the police and severally committed to 
Kilmainham gaol, whence, after much debating 
as to what was to be done, the « scollard" of 
the party writes home the following letter i» 
their common landlord in the country ; 
" Honored Sir, 

I make bould to trouble your honoar» 
about the sityation your tennants are in, and 
all for nothii^, at all, at all, but a bit of a mis- 
take, that happened to usjoust as we oveituck 
the car that we thought had Peter's corpse in 
it, and if your honour does'nt see us ritified» 
and taken out of hoult, which one line from 
your honour, would do, supposing it was for a 
worse thing itself that we were in for, let alone 
looking for our own flesh and blood, (which 
Peter is to most of us consamed,) we'll be des- 
troyed for good, intirely, and the busy sason 
going on, and we fifty miles from Famashesh- 
ery. Your honour needs to be informed, that 
we are all taken afore one Mr. Justice Gabit, 
(and his mvn share of gab he fias, sure enough,) 
and he said that we must give bail to appear 
at the next quarter sessions, for stopping the 
car on the high road, and salting the driver ; 
and sure there could'nt be an asalt, when ne 
one touched him, only Nick Moran hot him 
one blow, that would*tat hurt a sucking child* 
just to make him asy, till we looked into the 
basket for the poor corpse, and the justis 
would'nt believe one word about Peter Dempsey 
being stolen away to Dublin, though I tried to 
incense it into him, and to make him sensible^ 
but he turned the bothered ear to us intirely ; 
and so if your honour will joust write a bit of 
a letter to see us ritified, he'll let us out, for 
sure he would'nt dar to brake your honour*l» 
word.. 

« Your humble sarvant, 
<* RicHAJiD Doyle. 
« P. S. Jem Cassidy will deliver this, 'tis 
he had the luck of the world to go the other 
rode." 



• TAKE NOTI8, 

« Tlin is to sartify, that one Peter Dempsey 
was stole out of his greave and he hardly set. 
tied in it, last tuesday night, by some evil 
minded Scotch villians, who left their marks 
and tokens behind them ; one of them is weU 
known by them that seen him, as follows: 
there was a dog alonge wid im, with a croped 
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ear, and a yery shart tale ; wore when be went 
away, a pare of blew tbrowsera, and bntttan 
boots, and bad a Uove white speck on bis beck 
besides ; the baste had a yery starred looke, 
and was about five foot eleven inches in his 
stocking feet, had a collor about his neck, and 
was seemingly lame in one of his hind legs, 
from a bite from another dog ; his head was 
covered with a blewish hanketcher, having left 
bis scotch cap in the church-yard, being in a 
hurry, I suppose, when the huUaboloo was set 
np. Any one that brings intiUigence of Peter*s 
corpse, so as it is*nt already nautomised by the 
doctors, to any of us, whose names are des- 
cribed below, will receive a reward, which we 
can settle the amount between ourselvee when 
we meet 

PATRICK DEMPSKY— Brother's son of ssme. 

JER. SULLrVAH--X Brother^ daogfater's husbsnd. 
mark 



TIM DELANY— >< Sod's dsugtater's hiulHUid of 

mark 
RICHARD DOYLEL 

Mb 
NICHOLAS HORAN— X 
mark 

** N. B. Any one that is lotbe to give infor- 
mation, except in private, will be trated ac- 
cordingly ; and I promis to tell it to no man, 
excepting my Mrife, which is all as one as 

"y^^-. ■ Richard Doyle. 

** Postcrip — Pleas inquire at the gaoL** 

As this volume b * mere Irish* we shall re- 
turn to it again next week, when it will, we 
believe, be published. 



Essay on the History, ReUaioih Learning^ Arts, 
and Government of Ireland, from the Birth 
of Christ to the English Invasion. By John 
D* Alton, Esq. M. R. J. A. &c— Dublin : 
R. Graisbeny. [jn^^uBUBU^] 



THIRD NOTICE. 

In our former notices of this curious and 
valuable volume, we brought down the author's 
summary of Irish history to the invasion of the 
Danes, A. D. 795; we now resume onrprSds 
of the volume, commencing with the first of the 
two remaining periods into which it is divided, 
viz. that which extends from the last named 
date to the year 1014, when the fiunous battle 
of Clontarf was fought. 

« There is one general notice of Ireland in 
this period, which, while it cannot be referred 
to any particular head, is well worthy of in- 
sertion ; it is that of Donatus, who, in the 
middle of the ninth century, thus beautifully 
describes the island : 

<* ' FlnJbas oedduls dstcrihittir optim* tellns. 
Nomine et antiqais Seotia scrlpta libris ; 
Insula dires opam gemmarum Testis et aori, 
Commcfda corporibiis, aere, sole, solo ; 
Mt>41e fluit, pulchris et lactels Scotia campis, 
Vestibas atoue armis, frajgribus, arte, vins. 
Ursomro rabies nulla est ibi snva, l<K>nam 
Semina nee anqaam Scoticm terra tuUt 
Nulla renena nooent, nee serpens serpit in herbi. 
Nee conqoesta canit garmla rana laeu. 
In quA Scotorom rentes habitare mcrentnr, 
Incfyta gens homlnum millte, pace, fldsb' 

*• Afler this highly interesting descrfption of 
a country, peaceful and sequestered, what a 
frightful, appalling history succeeds; as if Do- 
natuB*s picture had been sketched when tlie 
fame of Ireland was setting in grandeur, and 
all that too rapidly follows is mist and vapour, 
and intuUectual darkness, illumined only by the 



torch of desolatioD, the Am of ehurchei^ con- 
vents, palaces, and dtiea, consuming into pro- 
miscuous ashes. 

« The pirates of the north, Danes, Frisians, 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Livonians, had 
within the scope of the last period, commenced 
those systematic expeditions for plunder, which 
assimilated them to the descendants of Ishmael, 
their hand against every man, and every man's 
band against them. At first these incursions 
were conducted with little system, * a chieftain 
sailed with a few ships and collected all the 
scattered adventurers who were willing to par- 
take his fortunes; they landed on ^e coast, 
and formed a temporary fortress, to which, as 
to a Btrone hold, they drove all the cattle, -and 
having kiUed and salted them, the freebooters 
returned home, where they spent their jol, 
(i e. yule,) or brumal feast, with much ^lee 
and triumph. Such an expedition was cfuled 
a strand-hoggva, or strand-slaughter. * Horses, 
it would appear, were on such occasions a great 
article of rapine, and the feast of jol, which 
lasted three days, is thought to have derived 
its name from the eating the flesh of these 
animals.** 

*< It is obviouslv dedudble from the history 
of this interval, that the march of religion and 
mcn^ity must have been cruelly checked by 
the progress of the Danish tyrannies. Chris- 
tianity had hitherto, as Cambrenns admits, 
remained untainted and unshaken (illibataet 
inconcussa.) But henceforward the Christian 
der^ could only preserve their lives in the 
intricacies of woods, and bogs, and caverns; 
and Jocelin goes the length of affirming, 
that deviations both in discipline and doc- 
trine were the result of this breaking up of the 
ecclesiastical communities. By great efforts of 
endurance, however, some of the principal 
schools were maintained, and notices can still 
be found of many a yoi^ who ' in Hiber- 
niam emditionis causk missus ^ Ardmachft 
humanis Uteris imbutus est* " 

Passing from the perpetual ravages of these 
invaders, their, burning slaughters, and dese- 
crations, to the sciences, literature, and 
learned men of this period* oar author proceeds 
as follows : 

** When the Danes first arrived in Ireland, 
they found the coontry, as has been shewn, 
covered with popuUms towns and flourishing 
schools, wherein the sciences were taught and 
the arts cultivated ; but in the melancholy pe- 
riod of their military occupation, they ri<^ 
over the land with such ruinous delation, 
that scarcely a monument of its former pride 
was suffered to survive. Trained up, as they 
were, from their infancy to the barbarous chi- 
valry of a pirate life, devoted to the profession 
of arms so as to pay almost divine honours to 
their swords ; inured and accustomed to feats 
of desperate valour, educated only in the ex- 
perience of dangerous exercises, leaping, ska^ 
ting, and swimming ; they set but little value 
on the opportunities for better instruction, 
which, on their first coming into Ireland opened 
around them. Notwithstanding their ravages, 
however, some of the academies maintained a 
precarious establishment, as has been shewn in 
the case of Armagh ; and < after the destruc- 
tion of Icobnkill, Ireland sheltered and pre- 
served that learning, which Scotland in a great 
measure lost; whence, in Ireland are to be 
found numerous historical documents and re- 
cords, which the auti^uarian looks for in vain 



among any ardiives or collections of antaqui' 
ties in Scotland.* 

<• Some few native annals- writers flourished 
■t this period, whose works have partly de- 
scended to the present age. Cormac, a petty 
king of Munster, is the most remarkable of 
these, as being the author of the Psalter of 
Cashel, a MS. we believe yet extant, and con- 
sidered of the highest authority. Mac Liag 
WHS also an eminent annalist of the day. He 
was chief antiquary of Ireland in the time of 
Brien Boroimhe, whose life he wrote. He 
also composed the Munster book of batUrs^ 
which gives the most authentic account of the 
rencounters with the Danes down to the me- 
morable action at Gontarf. He was likewise 
an eminent poet, and some of his poems are 
still extant. Of these an address to Kincora 
afler the fall of Boroimhe, is one of Mr. Hor- 
diinan*s forthcoming collection, which the au- 
thor of this Essay has attempted to translate 
into English verse. Archdall, citing Mac 
Geoghegan, records a similar union of the his- 
torian and poet, in an Abbot of Kenetty, who 
died in 871. 

« The science of music it is alleged found 
not only a patron but an adept in even Bo- 
roimhe himself, and his harp, which is fully 
described in the thirteenth number of Vallan- 
cey*s Collect. Hib. is still shewn in the museum 
of Trinity CoUege, Dublin. According to ge- 
nerally received tradition, it was carried to 
Rome by Donogh his son, on his being de- 
throned in 1064 ; and the exile is said to have 
laid the harp with the crown and other r^lia 
of the Irish monarchs at the feet of the Pope, 
as a full submission of the kingdom of Ireland. 
It is even asserted that Adnan avowed this 
circumstance as one of the principal grounds 
for the title which by his alleged Bull hd trans- 
ferred to Henry the Second. These symbols 
of homage remained in the Vatican till the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when the Pope, 
reserving to himself the crown, which was of 
massive gold, sent the harp to that English 
sovereign. The tyrant, however, placing^ but 
little value on the instrument, cave it to the 
first Eari of Cbinrickard, in wbose family it 
continued to the beginning of the last century, 
when it passed in the female line into other 
custody, and has been ultimately deposited in 
the Museum before mentioned. 

«It is assorted that the Welsh had their 
harp from the Irish, and Warton, in bis first 
dissertation on English poetry says, that < even 
so late as the tenth century, the practice ron- 
tinaed among the Welsh bards, of receiving 
instruction in their profession from Ireland.*** 

The fourth and concluding period of Mr. 
D*Alton*s essay extends from the battle of 
ClontarC A.D. 1014, to the arrival of Henry 
IL The principal notices of Ireland, referable 
to this period, are to be found in the works of 
Gerald Barry, a Welshman, or, as he is more 
generally styled, Giraldus Cambrensis. Of 
bim and the authority of his statement^ we 
extract the following account : 

« He visited that country as the insteiictor 
of prince (afterwards king) John, and eonti- 
nued in the island fra* nearly two years, dariag 
which he made many observations, whk^ are 
necessarily very curious at this day, but ara ae- 
vertheless to be received vrith considerable can- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that he cams 
over, the advocate of English domiiiioa and 
Roman discipline, that without the iacflitiesof 
a native or even a long resident, and idudi a 
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total ^onuic«, if not a contempt of the lan- 
guage of the country, be assumed to describe 
its genera) nature, customs, and habits* from 
that Terj limited part of the kingdom, which 
the English adrenturers then fearfully ventured . 
to trarerse. Conscious, as he must have been, 
of his own deficiencies, he tries to supply the 
want of diligence by diffiiseness, and that of, 
material by ul-timed encomiums on the fellow- 1 
labourers of his mission ; or, what is still less 
excusable, by retailing the miracles, traditions, | 
and calumnies, which the idle attendants of; 
his -royal pupil's boy-court manufactured for his 
credulous and superstitious ear.** 

The partial continuance of the Danes in the 
island during this period, and their gradual 
amalgamation with die natives, are thus stated: 

** The Danes, though unquestionably shaken 
from all dominion in Ireland by the memorable 
battle of Clontarf, were not wholly dislor^ed 
from their settlements in the seaports. They 
are admitted in the Irish Annals to be still re- 
odent in the great commercial cities, even be- 
yond the time of the English invasion, and the 
charters of the early Engush monarchs to those 
cities, reserving, as they prudently did, the 
rights and privileges of those mercantile stran- 
gers, fiimish the best confirmation of their 
unportance. The sojourners, however, were 
prindpoUv traders or mechanics, and were, 
afW the English obtained a footing, restricted 
to particular quarters of these towns which 
they were allowed to inhabit. Many also, 
who had intermarried with the natives, were 
suffered to remain scattered over the island, and 
are the stock of several of its ancient families, 
as the Cruises, Coppingers, Dowdalls, Ever- 
ards, Ferrises, Harolds, Plunkets, Revels, 
&c remain to testify.*** 

After a rapid detail of the well kno^mi events 
which led to the introduction of the English 
into the island, the abduction of the wife of 
0*Ruarc of Brefiny, by Dermod, the puisne 
kinf of Leinster, the application of the latter 
to Henry for assistance, the coming of Strong- 
bow, the final visit of Henry himself, and his 
hasty return in consequence of the misconduct 
and disaffection of his own children, the author 
thus sums up this part of his subject : 

** Roderic O* Conor, of whom mention has 
been already made, wus the only Irish prince 
who obstinately refused to submit to English 
power, his measures, however, were tardy and 
ill-concerted, and too feebly supported to re- 
store the country to its former independence, 
yet, scorning to treat with any of the boccan- 
eers of the day, when he found he could no 
longer avert the storm, he sent three ambassa- 
dors to Henry, then resident at Windsor, where 
a leaone and final accommodation still extant, 
and by no means degrading to Roderic, was 
concluded. 

** The years that immediately succeeded 
carry a deep, but melancholy interest, feudal 
principles and passions were introduced into the 
country, not with the magnificence and chivalry 
that are their usual associates, but debased by 
the wants and necessities with which they were 
mixed up, and stimulated into riotous deso- 
lation by the impunity with which they 
might be exercised in this then comparatively 
remote country. The mask of religion, fcnr a 
time assumed, was soon (lung off, vice strode 

• Many families in ^Enfflnnd trare thdr pedifree^ to 
the aanM* eouirts even the iUttftrious Percys luro eaid 
to hmre ilcm-eiidfd from one of those Duuihh rliiefr, 
who, in the ninth renttiry, conquered thnt portion «1 
France, to wkich they gave the name ot Muruumdy. 



forth in all its deformity, and the epochs o^ 
history became beacons of grnilt and oppression 
like the crosses that meet the traveller in 
southern climates, they but point where guilt 

has done its work. 

*< The country, as fiu* as it was precariously 
subjected to English power, was cantoned 
among adventurers, whose direct interest it was 
to exterminate and debase the native inhabit- 
ants. Strong to oppress, but feeble to govern] 

* they persuaded the king of England that it 
was unfit to communicate the laws of England 
to their victims ; that it was the best policy to 
hold them as aliens and enemies, and to prose- 
cute them with a continual war ;* and indeed 
it would seem as if nothing but the necessity 
of using the Irish as slaves and villeins pre- 
vented their utter extirpation, until at len^ 

* these large scopes of land and great liberties, 
with the absolute power to make war and peace, 
did raise the English lords to that height of 
pride and ambition, as that they could not en- 
dure one another.' 

*' Roderic lived to witness the ruinous conse- 
quences of his own indecinon. Stung with 
remorse for not having opposed the encroach- 
ments of these marauders, with that political 
ability which had placed his family on the 
throne, and broN en-hearted at the unnatural 
rebellion of his sons, he sought a retreat in 
the solitude of a convent, and died in this 
Abbey of Cong, where his tomb is still marked 
by tradition. 

** Thus, as well among the English adven- 
turers as the Irish natives, faction and civil 
war had shed their baneful seeds in a soil un- 
happily too apt for such a harvest. Feuds and 
rebellions ^rang up luxuriantly in every pro- 
vince ; the march of civilization was impeded, 
and even the scanty streams of justice, which 
the better policy of government might, from 
time to time have communicated, were clogged 
or corrupted in their gloomy chmmelsL** 

Happily we live in times when we can look 
back upon such scenes with the feelings of the . 
crew, who have worked through the rocks, and ; 
survived the storm; the tossing of the waves 
may yet be visible even in the wake of our 
course, but the prospect is clearing around us, 
and religion, surrounded once again with all 
her christian charities, like the spirit of God, 
is moving on the hce of the waters. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The History of Little Jack, von W. Day, roit 
Deutscher Uebenetzung fur Anfimger in der 
englischensprache: herausgegeben von Philip 
Orkney Skene, — 12mo. Koller and CahU 
man, London ; Hoffman and Campe, Ham- 
bui^ ; and Treuttel and Wurtz, Strasburg. 

In a late number, we commented, in strong 
terms, on what has been styled a new system 
of education by a French savan of the name of 
Jacotot, who claims to be its inventor. We 
recur to the subject at present, not from any 
intention of retracting or modifying observa- 
tions which we know were! well mtended, and 
believe to be correct, but (because we would 
not have it thought that pur severity of ani- 
madversion proceeded from a prejudice against 
improvements in education, rather than from an 
honest anxiety to put the public on their guard 
against the cbirUtlancrie of egotists, or selt- 
coQstitutcd profetisors. Highly however as we 
rstimule the labours of those long established 



seminaries of. literature to which the present 
generation owes so much of its pre-eminence 
in useful knowledge, we should consider it 
a dereliction of duty not to seek for, and to 
bring forward every thing that deserves the 
name of discovery iu a department, which,, far 
advanced though it be, still admits of much 
improvement, and will ever be capable of more, 
as lonff as the human mind is allowed to exert 
its full scope, under a due system of training, 
in the boundless range oi science. 

The work now before ns is the latest of a 
series of publications intended to facilitate the 
pupils progress in the acquirement of lan- 
guages, according to a plan for some time 
known bv the name of the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem. The name of the editor is intimately 
connected with the origin of the system, or at 
least with its introduction into this our eastern 
hemisphere. When Mr. Edward Hamilton^ 
from whom the system takes its name, was en- 
gaged in Canada in teaching languages ac- 
cording to its principles, Mr. Skene became 
acquainted with him, and was so forcibly struck 
with the facilities it afforded for attaining a 
rudimental knowledge of languages, particu- 
larly those now spoken, that he induced that 
gentleman to quit America, and remove to 
London, as being the fittest place for bringing- 
to a decisive test, the real merits of what h^ 
conceived to be a valuable discovery. The 
result has been that the system, though not 
fuli^lling all the expectations of its oi^nator, 
who, by the bye, has been thought by many of 
his most sincere and intelligent friends, to have 
entertained too sanguine anticipations of the 
universality of its effects, has stood its ground^ 
and is used by many well-informed teachers iiv 
the commencement of their course of instruc- 
tions. Since the death of Mr. Hamilton, 
which took place in Dublin in 1829, Mr» 
Skene has been actively employed, as he had 
already been from the commencement of his- 
literary acquaintance with Mr. Hamilton, in 
disseminating and improring the system, by 
publications properly adapt^ to its practical 
application. The public is also indebted to- 
him for a concise and dear developement of 
its leading principles, distinguishing this mode 
of teaching from tiiose already in use, and hence 
entitling its author to the honorable title of an 
inventor. Of these principles, we give the 
following very concise, yet we hope not un^ 
satisfiMrtory outline. £ very method of instruc- 
tion should have a two-fold object, the first or 
proximate, that of communicating to the punil 
the knowledge of the science, or skill in the 
art which is taught; .the second and more 
remote, that of developing and strengthening 
the intellectual faculties. In the teaching of 
languages, oral communication is the only meane 
of giving, and of acquiring a correct pronun- 
ciation and prosody. Grammar consists only 
of observations on custom ; or, in other words, 
the grammar of any language is a summary of 
remarks made by learned men on the mode ol 
writing, used by authors whose works are con- 
sidered as models of style and expressiou, and 
by whose works, therefore^ the language has 
been fixed. 

These principles may be considered as 
axioms, universally recognized, and applirable 
to every mode of teaching. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Hamiltonian system, rests 
on what he calls the verbal analysis, or the 
translation, word by word, of the sentences of 
the language of the pupil, into that which is to 
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be taught, so that each word, with very few 
exceptions, shall be transferred into the other 
language by a single word, in doing which, the 
idiom of tne original is always to be sacrificed 
to that of the language to be taught. 

By means of a vocabulary acquired through 
the medium of this verbal analysis, the teacher 
proceeds to the classification of words, and 
thence to their combination, until, by oral and 
written composition, the learner has acquired 
the power of specddng and writmg and think- 
ing iu the new language. In this process, 
grammar is not rejected, except as a preli- 
minary, and as to the dead languages, the 
system states that there is but one means of 
retaining and augmenting a due supply of 
words in any of them, namely, that of reading 
much. When the student has gone through 
thirty volumes, and not sooner, he will have of 
necessity acquired a great number of words, and 
more especially such as recur most frequently, 
and therefore are most necessary to be known. 
From the very brief statement we have thus 
been able to make, it will appear that the me- 
rit of the invention does not rest in the disco- 
very of a new principle, but in a new combi- 
nation of those already recognized. With res- 

' pect to its intrinsic value, as a means for faci- 
litating the knowledge of languages, and the 
consequent communication of thought through- 
out the great family of civilized society, we 
would be much more inclined to decide by the 
practical use made of it by teachers, than by 
any theoretical comments on its advantages. 
On this latter point Mr. Hamilton has said 
much, indeed a great deal too much, and in a 
tone little suited to attract the attention of 
the judicious, or to qualify the prejudices of 

' the Ignorant ; but the system is in course of 
trial ; it has been found to a certain degree 
useful ; it is like other new inventions capa- 
ble of still greater extension, and therefore it 
is entitled, we conceive, to our good opinion, 
as far as its utility has been proved by experi- 
ence, and to a well-grounded expectation that 
it may be rendered still more effective towards 
the attainment of its object 

The work immediately before us, which has 
served as a text for the preceding observations, 
is the well-known history of Little Jack, writ- 
ten by the equally well-known author of that 
most entertaining work the history of Sand- 

• ford and Merton ; and it is now published by 
Mr. Skene both in English and German, ac- 
cording to what he deems the best method for 
instructing German students iu the English 
language. 

Tales of Uie Colonies ; by John Howison, 
A utlior of Sketches of Upper Canada. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. — London, Colbum and Bentley. 
Thesk volumes contain four stories: the Island, 
Sablegrove, One False Step, and the Colam- 
bolo. The first is a history of the adventures ol 
a half-pay navy lieutenant who lived on the 
dreariest part of the northern coast of Ireland 
for cheapness, till happening to fall in with an 
old American buccaneer, who had buried a quan- 
tity of bullion in a very small island in Alham- 
bra bay on the coast oi Spanish- America, he ob- 
tains from him the requisite information as to the 
precise site of the hidden treasure, and sets off in 
search of the same. Part of his outwanl 
voyage to Vera Cruz is made in company with 
a very agreeable young Peruvian lady who 
9i»«»pdi1y betrays rather unequivocal symptomi^ 
of a penchant for the lieutenant, and as her 



of the articles, the Nodes especially, much too 
lengthy : both North and the shepherd harangue 
rather than converse, and their subjects are not 
of the most interesting description ; the adven- 
tures of the Baron St,.Gw\v'm, however, afford 
a great treat to the lovers of mystery and mor- 
der. The New Monthly commences with some 
speculations on the Greek negociation, which, 
by the altered aspect of afiairs in that country, 
are rendered obsolete : there is a good story of 
the mystification of a French actor by the late 
Emperor Paul — and the number altogether is a 
lively one. The United Service Journal will 
be read with much interest this month, especiaiiy 
its account of New Zealand in 1829, wdth the 
capture of the brig Ilawes by the natives; 
there is also a biographical notice of the kte 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, from the pen of his son, 
the present baronet. The Gardener's Maga- 



husband, an old Spanish Don, is compkisant cure it. Bladcwood has this month given m 
enough to die of a fever soon after then* arrival, less of politics than he has latterly been in the 
the gold-finder gathers up the gottens, marries' habit of indulging in, and so far the number is 
the widow, and all is welL Sablegrove h aUll the better; still it is a heavy one, and 
tale of pHssion and crime, the scene of which 
is laid in the West Indies. One False Step, 
is the history of a young gentleman who b 
exported to New South Wales for putting ano- 
ther num*s name to a piece of stamped paper 
instead of his own, which in his humility he 
deemed a less attractive signature. The au- 
thor seems to be of opinion that he continued 
rather a respectable sort of gentleman never- 
theless, and that fortune used him very unkindly 
because society resisted all his efforts to raise 
himself again m its esteem. Colambolo is the 
name of a race of people said to be peculiar to 
Brazil : it is applied to those negroes who in 
consequence of ill usage or an impatience of 
forced labour, have fled fix)m their owners and 
concealed themselves in the forests, where they 
commonly lead the life of a solitary beast of 
prey, eating their food raw, and lodging in caves ; 

or the hollows of trees, avoiding all intercourse \ zine has a continuation of its former article on 
with men, and eventually forgetting the use of; the anutouty of the Vine, by Mr. Griper, of 
language, and losing almost all human fieu;ultie8 ' Bath, which exhibits a degree of patient exa- 
except those exercised in self-preservation. I mination and research on the part of the author. 
These volumes certainly contain the materials rarely met with even among physiologists; his 
of powerful and effective stories, but the ma- remarks upon that useful root the potato, now 
tenals are hot very skilfully employed. become an absolute necessary of life, are ex- 

tremely useful. The Ladies* Magazine, with 

The Aldine Edition of the British Poets, The which we shall conclude our Liondon list for the 
Poems of Bums; 2 Vols. Pickering, London, j present, is embellished with a very beautiful print 
A complete uniform ediUon of our poets, i ^ ^^Sf ^?"7 WoojUiam, from a painUng by 
with weU Written Memoh^, handsomely pmtedi ^^^"^^^"v^ addition to the i^al highly 
and not unreasonably dear, was still a deside- ! ^"^"^^ P**^ ?[ ^^^"^^ costume. It also con- 
ratum in English Hterature which this < Hbrary' ^"^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^"^ ^*»*^' ^^^' ^^^^ "^-"^ 
of Pickering^ hids fair to supply. A volume is ' r^f,^iT"J ' T^^u^.uL^^"^ ^u"?,"^ 
to be published monthly, of a^ize and pricej^*^^ ^"^ ^^ *^* hitherto scarce halt^x- 
corresponding to those of the Waverley Novels 'P^^f^ of amusement, the Arabian Nights, 
and the Famly Library : an original memoir of, «"^.** ^'/^Tp^^'f pleasmg and el«^t corn- 
each author will be ^ven ; tl^t of Bums u P^'^'^^ ^% '^^r^^^?*^- Penodund Literature 
very well done. A portrait of each is also "» ^^'^^^y «"t*l? ^ "^ ^^t "^^T ^"r ''*' 
promised. The name i^ taken from that of the *^^"^f^ ,^« ,«^ ^^"[^ 1^^^^ ^^^!^' /T 
well known printers who were so famous at our hasty glance at the British penodicals for 
Venice, when their art was in its infancy. *>»« month, ^l*"* ^« ^^ «°ly '^^^^^^ 
The early volumes are to be appropriated to »^'"^ *^ P"^ though before they had reached 
the popular and standard poets of the last cen- ""^ ""^ ?l^ '" '«^''.'*— T. 



tury, and both the design and execution, so far, 
merit our applause. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The IVIagazines for the present month are 
more than usually light and amusing, but they 
do not contain any articles of striking interest. 
Fraser^s is, perhaps, the most amusing of its 
class. It contains a severe article on the anti- 
slavery society, and Mi; Lytton Bulwer is 
again tossed in the critical blanket with great 
nerve of arm, and energy of will. Eraser, we 
perceive, is fond of following in our wake in 
literary criticism, notwithstanding the well-me- 
rited casti£:ntion we have sometimes bestowed 
upon him in other matters. This number also 
contains a whole-length sketch of Mr. Jerdan, 
forming, as we presume from the accompanying 
memoir, the first of a series of Kterary portraits, 
truly and not metaphorically so called. It is 
not a bad likeness, though a little verging on 



In Dublin the Christian Examiner holds on 
the even tenor of its way, neither soaring nor 
sinking: the Dublin Monthly Magazine on 
the other hand has perished. This was almost 
to be expected ; there >vas a want of fixed pur- 
pose about it which could not but prove fatal. 
It was neither fish nor fiesli — neither a reli- 
gious nor a political Magazine, though it dab- 
bled a little in both. The death-note is sounded 
on the covers of the Number tliis day published, 
in the following terms : 

*< In announcing the termination of then- 
labours, the Editors of the Dublin Monthly 
Magazine beg to return their thanks to the 
subscribers and friends by whom it was sup 
ported. They resign, not without regret, oi 
employment in which, while no small amount 
of time and labour was expended, they found 
much to interest them ; and the difikultie» and 
perplexities of which were more than coonter- 
balanced by the hope of doing good. They 
feel much indebted, also, to those whose oon- 
tributions to its pages formed the priacqial 
value of the work ; and hope that some mors 



the caricature ; and the biography annexed is 

written in a style of good-humoured banter, at 'successful channel may be opened, through 

which the equally good-humoured original will —^'-^ ^^ '*" ' *'"' *" '— '" — ' "^ 

be the last man to feel offended. This peri- 
odical is fast rising into that prominent rank 



wldch the talent it exhibits must ultimately »e- Magaaine died of our first notice. 



which they may still be enabled to instruct md 
improve their countrymen." 

We forgot to mention that the 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, May Slst, 1830. 
The Parisian* have been so much taken up 
with the expedition to Algiers, and the refusal 
of Prince Leopold to proceed to Greece, that 
the? have had little time during the past week 
to discuss subjects which are of interest in a 
literary and scientific miscellany. — Greece and 
Al«rier« are alone talked of here ; and until the 
nine days* wonder shall be over, very little else 
can be expected even from those who are called 
reasonable people. It is some satisfaction, how- 
ever, to know that the interests of science 



have not been overlooked in the arrangements 
f«ir the Algerine expedition. Two clever 
and experienced botanists, two geologists, and 
other scientific men, have been sent out at the 
expense of government ; and, should the 
French effect the conquest of Algiers, satisfac- 
tory results may be obtained from their labours. 
There is in all this nothing but an exemplifica- 
tion of the national pride ; but let us not look 
at the cause — the effect alone ought to be con- 
sidered. But for this pride Champollion and 
Pariset would not have been sent to Egypt, 
and we should have been ignorant of many in- 
teresting facts which they have communicated 
to us — the scientific expeditions would not have 
been sent to Greece and Africa, and more than 
two thirds of these discoveries, which in other 
countries might be fairly attributed to philan- 
thropy, and the honorable desire of improving 
society, but which in France arise chiefly from 
the pride of the national character, would not 
have been known. 

The theatres have not been very successful 
here lately. It is not now the hot weather 
which is said to cause this dullness, but the 
stat« of the times, and the scarcity of the cir- 
culating medium. In Great Britain you attri- 
bute all your misfortunes to the withdrawal of 
the one pound notes from circulation. Here, as 
such complaint would not hold, the deficiency is 
attributed, why is not known, to the influence 
of the Bourbons. Just now every thing cala- 
mitous will be ascribed to them — for, to say 
truth, they are most unpopular. Miss Smithson 
does not fait fureur, but yet the French like 
her ; and they frequent the theatre when she 
pla3r8, in sufficient numbers to make it worth 
the while of the managers to retain her; so that 
she has wealth and fame combined in France, 
whiiM in England both were denied her. 
There was, to say the least of it, something 
very illiberal in the conduct of the EngUsh 
towards this young lady, whose chief fault seems 
to have been tliat she was not protected by some 
lord, who could afford to take nightly some 
fifteen or twenty pounds worth of tickets to dis- 
tribute among persons who would undertake to 
applaud her. In France she is idolized, and 
the reputation of being virtuous is very much 
in her favour. 

In consequence of several recent cases of 
hydrophobia in this capital, the attention of 
the most eminent - physicians and surgeons has 
been turned to enquiries into the nature of the 
disease. Various are the opinions expressed ; 
hut that of Dr. Despiney, who says that it 
consists in a lesion of the medulla oblongata, or 
commencement of the spinal marrow, appears 
to have great weight with the faculty. The 
discovery is of importance, as it may enable 
medical men to follow it up by more successful 
enquiries as to the means of prevention or cure, 



but beyond that, it is of UtUe value.* The fol- Umion, June 1st 

lowing distressing case of hydrophobia occurred The chief topic of conversation here to day, 
here, in the private practice of a friend, a few j,^ [j^^j^ ^i^^ extraordinary exhibition that took 
days ago:— An elderly lady, followed by a'^i^q at Covent-garden Theatre last night; 
small dog of the terrierbreed, was passing across yQ„ ^U ^^ by the newspapers, that nothing 
the Rue de la Paix, near the Place Vendome; ^ould have been more conclusive of the feeling 
the wheel of a cart or carriage passing at ! g^tgrtained by the public respecting the quarrel 
the time, went over the loins of the dog, andji^t^rjeg^j lo^^ and lady William Lennox, than 
the little animal appeared to suffer terrildy. ^j^g triumph which the latter achieved, on thb 
Whilst m this state a livery servant, who was} ocj^gjon. The audience not satisfied with 
on his way homo, wishing humanely to give ' merely overlooking the frailty of the lady, ap- 
the dog some relief, took hold of it for the pur- ; piauded her with a fervor which could not 
pose of examining the injury inflicted, and in|^ave been exceeded, if she had been some ex- 
doing so was bitten through the hand. As no traordinary martyr, or had come out of her 
person imagined that the dog was in a rabid i^rdeal with unsullied vhtue. It is clear from 
state, the man took no notice of his wound, j t^jg^ ^j^at lady Lennox will sustain no injury in 
which healed; but two days afterwards became | jj^r professional career, from the late exposure, 
again sore and pamful. In three dap more i,^t gjig m^ist, I think, feel deeply her degrada- 
decided symptoms of hydrophobia came on, and : tjo^ froni the rank which she held in society, 
the man died within the week. This is an ex- L^jj^^ ^y^g ^^s received as a sister by lady Jane 
traordinary case — for here the pain suffered by p^g]^ and another distinguished branch of her 
the dog must have caused immediate rage, and husband*8 ftamily. As far as talent went, her 
the virus which led to the man's death must performance Inst night was one of a most 
have had its fatal quality imparted to it instan- powerful description, nothing could exceed the 
taneously. It is much to be regretted that this brilliancy with which she executed the last 
dreadful malady is as yet incurable. Every ^ency but her demeanor throughout the cha- 
thing has been tried for it— even to prussic ractcr was such as to displease, I might almost 
acid, which as a powerful sedative was ex- g^y disgust, the very few persons present who 
pected to do some good— but every thing has gg^ jj^y yalne upon decency. The house was 



failed. 

A good deal of interest has been excited 
here by the cruel conduct of the French go- 



crowded in every part 

The following detailed account of the name 
and number of the Paris Journals printed daily. 



vernment to your countryman captain Dillon, jg sufficiently curious to be given in your 
who discovered the^ remains of the fatal expe- 1 ^jgcellany. I hardly understand how some 
dition of La Perouse. You are perhaps aware j ^f ^1,5^ can be so low ; but I copy it textu- 

that for this service the French government ^Uy ^ ^ appears in the Gazette de France 

bestowed upon him the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor, and I believe a very small pension. 
About four months ago, he was sent for here 
to take the command of or join in another ex- 
pedition, to make further discoveries. He 
accordingly came over ; and for a time every 
thing in the way of preparation was gomg on 
well ; but suddenly the views of the French 
government have changed, and Dillon, who 
had expended many thousand francs, is left 
without the slightest compensation. 

♦ It is rather curious that we should have before us 
a copy of the Inti'lligence Sunday Paper, of May 30, 
in which in the course of an able artido on Hydropho- 
bia, we find the following passage :— 

*'Dr. Despiney, a French physician, has observed in 
his investigntiona on dogs, cats, pigs*, and on man, that 
the pathological character of hydrophobia is the same j 
and that it consists in a lesion of the medulla oblongata^ 
or commencement of the spinal marrow ; that the ex- 
tent of this lefion varies in proportion to the duration 
of the symptoms, between the commencing flush of 
inflammation and the total destruction of the maduUa 
oitlongatOy or it« redu<*tion to a state in which this sub- 
stance becomes as difiluent as cream ; that the seat of 
this di«iorganizatlon being in close connexion with the 
parts affected in epilepsy, thb latter disease Hill often 
simulate some of the symptoms of hydrophobia; and 
finally that, tlie medulla oldotigata, being, according to 
Gall. Serre, and other physiologists, the organ which 
prwidesover the generative system, it is in this system 
the spontaneous origin of hydrophobia must be looked 
for. The result of M. Despiney 's researches, though 
very satisfactory, has, however, gone no further than 
to show the cause of death, and the lesion of orgims 
by which it U produced. We have yet to discover the 
means of averting irritation from the medulla oblong 
gata^ or of combating its inflammation directly. M. 
Despiney aflirms that there is but one way of eftecting 
this ; namely, to paralyse in some manner the genera- 
tive system, and that portion of the soinal marrow. 
firom which this system derives its Influence. Until 
this discovery shall have been mads, the only rational 
plan of treatment consists in general and local bleed- 
ing from the back of the neck, the larynx and the ge- 
nerative system ; but the remedies in which he places 
most reliance, are the acetate of morphine, the bella- 
donna, or such like substances applied on the derm, 
previously exposed by blisters applied to the back of 
the neck, larynx, «M?." 

We are happy to contribute to the spread of accurate 
scientific informatioo on so Important a sul^ect 

Ed. 
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My dear Presidentt 



stage, appears, in short, a being altogetliar 
incapable of having ever entertained a senti- 
ment so noble as lave: he is made to dress 



In spite of the contempt which tlie Editor of «bHbljily, is continually on the fidget, and 
the Harmonicon professes, in his gist number, looking anxiously about him, as if afraid of 
to entertain for M. Kind's share in the Frei»- evenr breath that blows. 
chuU, I cannot help believiug that an attentive I These observations will enable the reader 
perusal of the following scene will convince the more fully to enter into the spfait of the fol- 
reader that its author is possessed of consideia- lowing scene, and may not, perhaps, be thrown 
ble dramatic talent; more particularly when it «way on some future representative of Caspar, 
is contrasted with the substitutes for it, (for nl though it would be difficult, 1 fear, in this 
they are not transbtions,) which have been country, (I include, of course, Great Britain,) 
oflFered to the public bv the numerous adapters to «nd one who combined the necessary quali- 
of this opera to the British stage. | tications both as an actor and a singer, to do 

The task of the ill-requited drudge who justice to U»e part, I cannot conclude without 
provides the letter-press of an opera, is a adverting to the manner in which the cele- 
most thankless one; and there is no disputing brated drinkiug song is managed in the original, 
that his merit, however considerable, is most w) infinitely more dramatic m its effect, than 
inferior in importance to that of the composer, the verse or two which are hurried over at 
who successfully embodies the ideas suyyested once on our stage. At the English Opera, 
to him, in music— the language of the soul, as I stated in a former letter, they were not 



(Csiptir ihtffi. 
„lTes OS but one . 
Then two otben let's «mpioy, 
- dril: 



Dacdiaa gives as but one joy ; 



With the Juice of the tpodrfl 
Dice well stHMlc, and curds well phijr'd, 
Rosy.cheeked. food>huiHoar*J nwid^ 
Help to mske Ine eternnl! 
Faith, there is nothing to bi^ dmio with tliee. 
Max— How auut thou ask me to. joiu thee in such a 
■ongf 

CoMMr— Here** long life to oar noble prinee ! Tho 
man tluit will not drinic his prin«f*s healtlf, is a Judaa! 
Max—VfeU then ; but after thin, not one drop roun*. 
[ Thfif ttrike giataeM^ and drinic : Max fan* himsfifvi^ 
his hot, amdgwet otheiytue lyntptomi ef feeling wmnm. } 
(Caspar jwi^-*.; 
Withont this TrifoUwn, 
There's been no true Gimdivm 
Since tlie first man sinned, O! 
Sparkling wine 's my A B C, 
Girls my ruling planets be. 
Dice my faronring wind, O! 
Max— (Starting up.) Rascal! Agatha is right, ever 
to warn me furainst thee. 

[Maxuabottitog^: frmn henee f br vnr d in the srene, 
hi* manner beirrwM a certain riolenee of demeanour 
re»embiing a stignt, but bad de s e rip i io m ef intBxien* 
tion,2 

Caspar— How canst thoa bear thus still to walk in 
leadiiig-strlngs, sweet fellow f I served witii Alf '^ 




tied, comparatively. 



j a glass, for the express purpose — "jolly com- 



nor is more required of him than to express panions everybody /** as I once heard a French- 
thc ideas which his subject of itself furuishes, ' man attempt to sing that jolly chorus. Weber*s 



iu easy, flowing language, with a clever dispo- 
sition of dactyls and spondees, and a sufficient 
sprinkling of the softest vowels, to facilitate 
the conveyance of the ideas of the composer : 
the latter may then claim, at least, an equal 
•Hare of invention with the playwright; and 
his merit, as I have already admitted, is im- 
msasurably greater. But in an opera such as 
the Freischiitz, I humbly conceive, ** critic 
though I am none — nor uke to be,** that the 
composer becomes a debtor to the compiler for 
the guggesHonM of his muse, which have fur- 
nished him with the opportunity of eliciting 
aai indulging that particular talent with which 
nature has gifted him, and which might other- 
wise have remained dormant within. ** I do 
perceive here a divided obligation** on the part 
of the composer, first to nature, next to the 
compiler, to whom the merit of invention is in 
this case due. 

I have been led into these remarks by an 
a tentive perusal of M. Kind*s work, which, 
•'though in its character completely German, 
still claims for itself a degree of originality 
which is rare ; nor is it too much to say, that 
idl to whom the extraordinary music of the 
Freischiits has yielded delight, are in some 
measure indebted to tlte constructor of the ex- 
traordinary yehlcle of its conveyance to the r 
senses. 

The reader will immediately perceive, on 
perusing the following scene, a mariced differ- 
ence between the Caspar of Kind, and the 
Caspar to whom he has been accustomed on 
our stage ; the latter, if not " a gay, bold- 
faced vuhin,** is a grave, sententious, and 
sentimental one, who, in some sort chal- 
lenges our sympathy for the motive of his 
villainy — disappointed love ; he is well 
dressed too, which commands our respect. 
Now, the other Caspar is a selfish and contemp- 
tible wretch ; any thing but *< bold-faced,'' 
although he does make an effort to appear 
((gay :** but revenge is not his grand motive ; 
indeed his disappointment in love is only once 
alluded to in the whole piece, and that but 
slightly, as you will perceive in the following 
scene ; whereas the English Caspar is sup- 
posed to be constantly thinking about it — 
&ind*s Caspar, as represented on the German 



directions for the execution of the drinking 
song, are allegro feroce, ma non troppo presto. 
The scraps of Latin put into the mouth of 
Caspar, too, are very characterislic 
Your*8 ever, 

BOSENUIAMZ. 



already . 

A/ox— Yes, tis thne ; that was seren that strnek. 

Ca^Ktr— (To Agatha)— I'm not sore, tbo* if stay, 

thou might 'St alarm her ; know*8t thou m^ she looks 
to see thee bring atrophy home, as eameiit of to-mor. 
row's lock ? 

Afoo*— Ah, poor girl! and I to-morrow! 

CVifpor— Stay yet, and be adrised; that, to say tli« 
truth, is my reason fornow seeking tliee. Tlsnotim- 
ible to heir ""^ 



possil 



DER FREISCUUTZ. 

ACT THE FIRST, SCENE THE LAST. 
ne exterior of a eountry inn. 

MAX AND CASPAB. 

Caspar— ( Who has entered unobserved by Max, during 
the mr of** Through the forests," &c. comes foruwd as 
soon as Max becomes aware of his presence, t»nd*peak» : } 
What, art still here, oomradef Tis well that I hare 
found thee. 

Maj'—Kri thou loitering about again? 

Cuxp^sr—lt that all the tVinnka I get? A piece of good 
advice came into my head for thee, on the roaa i in 
pnre kindoeas of hoart I have slipped back to find 
thee; run myself well nigh out of breath! *S blood! 
1 can't get over it, that thou shouldst hare been so 
prettily the laughing-stock of these peasants liere. 
Devil! let them laugh! hal ha! ha! Who cares? 
Strike it out of thy uioughtM, sweet lad, (take$ tm a 
jtig xthich is standing on the UMe at fchich Max has been 
sitting.) How! wliati beer is this? That's not the 
tipple todrive away sorrow I (caUs into the inn.) What, 
ho! wine, there; and some goblets! (to Max.) Com. 
rade, if it cost me mylast farthing. I cannot see thee 
look so melRn« holy. Thou must drink with me. 
(A girl from the inn bringn wine, J^c.) 

(t„fgpf^_ '^ '* •. ...... . . 

Mu.t- ' 

already. _ 

CfMiar—( Drops something from a phiol hastily into 
the gUiss, vhich he intends for Max. ) ho, chuck ! a little 
wlirserre thee : (pours in wine.) Help Zamiel! 

(Zamiet thetcs hts hendout of the bush near whi<^ thejf 

are sitting i Caspar, alarmed.) Thou here? (Zamil'l 

vanishes.) 

Max— (Starting up.) With whom spokest thou ? 

Coipar-rl: with no one; 1 aaid, ''aoclMudc!" ■ 

was helping thee to wine. 

JfoT— But I dnire none. 

Caspar— Ijong life to the ranger! Thou wilt drink 

thy master's health, sorely ? 

Max— Be it no. 

(They strike glasses and drink.) 
CbMMf^Now then for a song. — (Sings.) 

*SSMt]9er jolly, but half holy; who's afraid!' 
(Max gives smnptoms of dis(i^tprobation.}—ThsX not 
please thee ? Well then, another. 
( Caspar sis^s.) 
In this earthlv vale below, 
What were there but plague and woe. 
Did not the grapi* bear wine, O ! 
Then let others build their creed 
On some brittle, broken reed; 
Bacchus* tree be mine, OI 
Pshaw! why, thou must sing U»o.-^( drinks.) 
Max— lA*nvo me. 
Caspar— L(mg life to sweet Miss Agatha! 



par— (To the girl)— Ch9dk it up. jewel. 

.r— Pray, forhipar: rovheadis distracted enough 

dy : (supports his head on his hands.) 



to convince thee of 



[e to help thee. 

Max— To help me I 

Caspar — (wtffsterioushf.j Now, 
my entire friendship : I could, mider the witness of 
our four eyes— tis not in vain that I have dropped the« 
a hint, now and then. It cannot be denied that there 
are certain secret powers of nature— certain ha rml e ss 
trickf of the chace. This rery night, when darkneaa 
covers the disk of the moon, is destined to mighty 
events. An old huntsman of the moiuitBins once em. 
trusted to me— 

{^Zamiei appears from time to time, Ustening, uno^ 
served (y the persons on the stage."} 

Max^tkon administer'st die poison by dropa to oie. 

Caspar— How would It be, comrade, if I were to 
hf Ip thee yet this rery day to a right capital shot, 
that should senre to eompose Agatha, and at the saiaa 
time, be a pledge for thee of to-morrow's luck, ha! 

Max— Thon question'st strangely : is that pmnible? 

Cfuywr— Courage, courage : what the eye sees, the 
heart belieTes: here, take my riie. 

Max— For what purpose ? 

Caspar— "PntiBtuxl (he looks up to the sky.) Is there 
nothijig to be aeen? (hastily gicmg Max the rum.) 
There, there, seest thou the vulture yonder? fire: 

Jtfax— Art thon • fool ? or think*ft thou that I ftm 
one ? Tis completely dark ; the bird floats I9ce aM*ck 
speck In the air, hign in the douds l>eyondth« raa^eof 
musquet 

Caspar.— Flrel in the nasN of the devil and his immt, 
ha! ha! ha! 

Max— (Touches the trigger as if in doubt; the piere 

rtesaff, atthe same tisne ajgeUing, s t w er n m t ural laagh- 

<r isheard, fohich causes Max to hose roand in tsiofmsy 
towards Caspar.) — Why dost thou laogh ? Like yinioiu 
of the infernal world, it reels above our hmdd. — (An 
enormous eagle Meats for a wsnsemt, eirdsstg in the air. 
and then faSs dead at Max's feet j—Vfhni can this be f 

Caspar— (Lifting it;— l^e largest eagle In the 
world! Whattah»ns! And how capltaUyhIt I N««t 
under the wing— otherwise not toochea Ha! ha! 
canst have him nnfled, brother, and put in a mnwTim 

Ifoji^-Bnt I cannot compreDend— this riie secBSB, 
too. Uke any other. 

CujMr— victoria I This will pot yon in respect with 
those rascally peasants: this will make Agatha n^ 
joice.— (^PuAr out some of the largest of the feathere mtd 
fixes them in Max^s Aot ;— So, comrade, there's a trophy 
•for Toa. 

Afar— What art thou about ? How awfiiny I feel! 
What was the piece charged with? Whatkiodof huU 
let was that? 

Caspar— Vo bullet at aU. siUy dent I A dow.wwm 
with young, that never mtsaes.. 

3far— Do I then dream ? Or am 1 intoxicated f A 
thing Uke tliis I have never seen. Cawar! I bey, I 
coiuurethee, — (seizes him) — Caspar, I will do further; 
tell me what kind of bnUet that was. 

Caspar— Art craxy for Jot, lad? I diare it with 
ihee.—( Embraces A<in;— Ha I friend mine, tlwt wm a 
shot! — (Seriousfy) Let me go! 

Max— ( Releases Am)— Whence hast tiioo thr bnQH ? 

Caspar— Well, so long as thon art reasooahle ; hut 
teU me, thou, the most gallant huntsman, art thao, or 



that wiU not drink his eweet-heart's health, must be a dost thon but pretend to be so inexperienced ? Cmsft 
rascal jtbou really be ignorant of the meantng of « rhsi mud 

Max— Thon becom'st too bold. bullet ? 

( They strike glasses and drink. ) \ Jlfajr— SUly stuff! 



/ 
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Caapmr'-The imny is the place to leam better, tho* : 
ha! h»! Howdoywiirfharp-aboot^n manare, tninkst 
thou, when tUey pick down their man out of the thick, 
est raanoQ smoKe f Or hast never considered how the 
kinf of Sweden, spite of his buflfolo's Jacket, fell at 
Lutsen ? Two diver bnllets were the secret of it ;•— 
sy, ay, yonr smart man knows that : bat to things of 
tbat sort, th(>re are other arts required than just to 
take aim, and pull the trlraer. 

Max^(StiU ctmteptplating the eagle.) The shot is 
innvdible—in dark twi]ight->-hurl*d from the clouds- 
ran it be real ? 

Caipar— To be sure, there is some difiprenoe, too, 
Mween bk>win«r the day-Iight out of a poor son of 
rbiy, from Dchhrn an ambush, and ensuring a ranger- 
diiiK fl^ a rhnrming girl to boot, by a lucky shot 

Max— I MediUttingj Hast thou any more such buL 
lets? 

Quytar-^lt was tiie last;— they are just out 

(Ap€aue.) 

Mar— Art thou become, on a sudden, so sparing of 
Ihjr words f just out! how mean you ? 

Anpor— Because more may be hod t<Miight 

Mflj-— To-night? 

Carpoi' — Yew, faith : the sun is now propitious for 
tbrce sucressive days,- to-day is the middle one; to- 
day at midnight, there will be a total eclipse of the 
moon. Max I c«>mnide I Thy fate is uudcr the influ- 
ence of prnpitions plmiets ! Thou art chotcen for mighty 
thiDfK! This very ni/rht, the eve of that morrow on 
whirh thoa rat to do the trial-shot, and earn a noble 
oflire, and a lovely bride : — ^in the very moment when 
you stand f*o much In need of asfurtancp from theaeoret 
powers, nature offers herself to your service I 

Aftf jr— Well ! It is my fate that wills it ; get me such 
abnllet. 

Caf^Mir— More than then needest But art thoo » 
man, and requirest a tutor ? 

Jlfax— How are they to be obtained P 

Oupar— That I will tea<'h thee ; meet me pnnctoalty 
at twelve to.night, in the WolPs Glen. 

.Var— At midnight! in the WolPs Glen ? No: the 
gltnt is baonted; and at midnight the gates of heU are 
o^H'ued. 

Cnspar — Pshaw ! How thou dreamest ! And yet I 
rrnnot resign thee to thy unlucky stars; I aiu thy 
fii'Bd, I wul help thee to cast the bullets. 

3fftr— No, na 

Ovpar—Sot then, be the people's laughing-stock to- 
ip'irrow, — resign the rangership and Agatha. I say, I 
»ro thy friend : I myself will help thee to cast them ; 
but tAou mtut be present 

Afar— Thy tongue is smooth; vet no— an honest 
hantsman dares not think upon sucn things. 

Oupar — Coward! So thou wouldst purchase thy 
good fortane at the risk of others only— if risk. indeeiL 
there were ; dost thou believe thine own nilt would 
therefore be the less ?— if guilt, indeed, there were : 
dtist thou believe this guilt, if guilt It be, does not weigh 
on thee sXtet^As i—( stretching out the ttiitge of me 
enffle i }—^'DoeXXho\i believe this eagle was given thee 
for nothing f 

Majr—ureadfai thought, if thoa speak*st truly. 

Cwp^rr — Strange! that thou shonldst question thus. 
Bet ingratitude is the coin in which the world pays. 
Well, 111 cut myself ofl" a wing of the bird, that I, at 
least, may have some share onX—(CtU9off a wing.)— 
Droll enough r Thou daredst this shot to comfort 
Agatha, and wante«t courage, now, to win the prize 
for ever : — the waxen puppet who cast me off for thy 
sake, would hardly believe this : (Atide.) But that 
shall be revenged! 

Max — Wretch! I Amie courage— 

CtMMpar — Prove it, then! Since thou hast uted . 
charmed bullet, 'tis but a child's play, surely, to caxt 
some. It is easy for thee to jadge^ from thy "SaXx unsuc 
res^fol attempts, what will be uie consequence of re- 
jecting the awistance which Is now offered thee ; the 
girl ia mad for the»— cannot live without thee : she 
will b(>oome dewexate ; — and thou !— wilt crawl aoout, 
the ro*>ckery ofall men: perhaps, despair may drive 

thee t« (Pre$ae» hi* hands to hh eve», tuif to stop his 

tears.) Shame on thyself, rough forester, that thou 
diouidst love him better than he loves himself. (Aside.) 



Help, Zamiel! 

Max — Agatha die ! myself springing from a preci- 
nicr ! yes. that would be the end out \— (Holds out his 
hand to Caspar,) by Agatha's dear life, I will attend ! 
(Zasniel, <rAo has appeared listening during the latter 
part of the eomferiatiom, nods and vaniahes.) 
Caspar— Be silent to all the world ! this might endan- 
ger tnee and me ; — at twelre, I shall expect thee. 
Jtfcur— 1 betray thee ! At twelve, 1 shall be there. 
(Exit Max hastikf.) 
(Caspar looks t^ler him for some time, with silent maUg- 
sm^t ithasnow become quite dark.) 

Air— Caspar. 
Fenre I peace ! fliat no one now may warn thee : 

YI<>li within its snares has bound him : 
Nought can of t'le spell disarm thee ; — 
SynriU of darkness hover rouud him : 
1 «ec Wro gnashing in your chaius. 
Triumph welcome — hail revenge! 

(Exit opposite side. ) 
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SONNET OF DANTE, 
(Kot printed in amf edition of his Works.) 

IN LODB Dl BEATRICE. 

Tanto gentile e tanta onesta appare 
La Donna mia qnando altrui Miluta 
Che ogni lingua divicn tremando mata 
£ gli occhi non I'ardescon di guardare : 

Ella sen va sentendosi laudare 
Soaveroente d'onest4 veetuta 
Epar che sia una eosa venuta 
Di cielo in terra a miracol moetrare. 

Mostrarsi si piaceate a chi la mira, 
Che di per gli occhi una dolcezrji al core, 
Che intender non la piu> chi non la prova ; 
E par che dalle sue lud ^i muova 
Un spirito soavc e pien d'amore, 
Che va dicendo airanima— " Sot^piI'a!" 



TRANSLATION. 

Whoroe'er my mistress may but chance salute. 
So nobly sweet her courtesy, amaze 
Binds every tongue in trembling worship mute. 
And eyes but gtandug where tney dare not gaze.* 

tloth'd in the majesty of pure intent 
She passes on, well con8(*ious of her praise ; 
And seems a thing from Heaven divinely scut, 
A miracle for earth's degraded days. 

Her gracioas presence wins all heart't, at sight. 
With more than picturcpleasure, deep delight ; 

As none can understand but they wno prove : 
Some gentle spirit, sure, must haunt her eye. 

Which, born of tenderneiw. and winged with love. 
Says to the soul of her bcholoera— *' Sigh!" 

« This will remind our classical readers of a part of 
Tlbullus's "Laos Sulplciee."— 

" niam, quidquid aglt, quoqu6 vestigia flectit, 
Componit f urtim subsequiturque decor. &c'* 

SONETTO Di ALFIERI. 

(Not included in hi* published Works. ) 
/ 8IF.KA. 

Siena, dal colle, ove torreggia, e siede 
Vedea venir pel piano, aflUtto, erranto. 
Donna dl grazioso alto si^mhiante, 
Che movea di ver amo ignuda il picde. 

Chi mai sard ? I'un savio, all'altro chiede. 
Ma sia qua! vuolsi, or con veloci piante 
A incoutrarla ciascuna esca festante 
Per far di nostra gentilezza fede. 

Era colei la Cortesia, che in bondn 
Uscia di Flora, e al Tebro ii ne cr Va, 
Forse non meglio I'orme sut driss ndo 

Ma de Sanese libel parlar le 'ea 
Forza cosi, che nun piu inn mi aniando 
Tempio, e Culto ft-a loro ei I e qa U Dea. 

TRANSLAT ION. 

Raised on her hilly tower Sii nna taw 
A lady wandering lonely < *er cae plain : 
Her look was grace, to k\; nn, it once, and awe ; 
She seemed from Amo t me» aid mov'd in pain. 

What stranger this ? scholar to scholar cried ; 
But, be she who she nmy, all hurry down 
To give her fcKtive entrance, and provide 
Such welcome as befits their gentle town. 

It was fair Courtesy— in exiled flight. 

She thought from Florence Tiber's banks torea(4i j 
But prosperous chance, it seems, had brought her 
right. 



right. 

For the sweet violence of their magic speedh 

So wrooght on her, she would no farther roam 

Bat at Sienna fixed her temple and her home. 



W. E. 



End of the First Act 



R. 



TRANSLATION OF THE ITALIAN SGNNXT IN 
NUMBER XX. 

sweet, secluded, solitary shade ! 
My wearied thoughts' asylum from despair! 
While Boreas, now, in days that swiftly fade. 
In frost appalling shrouds the earth and air. 
And thy green tresses— ancient locks like mine 
Dis^iises quite, in drapery of snow ; 
Whilst flowers no more in vernal garb enshrine 
Thy frozen glades, that winter's havoc show. 
Mournfully now, at this o'erdouded light 

1 roam— reflecting 'twill this frame decayed. 
And spirit serve : for these have felt tiielr blight ! 
On me more chill a freezing stroke has weighed. 
More cruel Euros wafts rov winter's night, 
(Ah, night too long !) and days in gloom arrayed ! 

tt y. 



DREAMS. 

But ever and anon of ^efs subdued 
llicre comes a token like a scorpion's sting. 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitt(»niess imhned ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would flmg 
Aside for ever : it may be a found— 
A tone of music— summer's eve — or spring, 
A flower— the wind— the ocean— which shall wound. 
Striking the electric dhain wherewith we are darkly 
bound; 

And how, and why we know not, nnr-can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 
But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind. 
Which out of things familiar, undesigned, 
Wlien least we deem of such, calls up to view 
llie spectres whom no exornsm can bind, 
llie cold— the cbanginl— nercAavce the (feoo— anew, 
1 ho mourned, the loved, the lodt— too many !— yet 
how few ! 

Our life is two-fold, waking and sleeping ; 
but we have somewhat more controul over our 
open-eyed than our dreaming fancies. It is not 
the thoughts which most engross our minds 
during the day that are aptest to re<-ur in the 
silent watches of the night season. Wc dream 
more often of those old associations which have 
momentarily flitted across our imagination, 
called into brief but vivid existence by some of 
the coi^ntless circumstances so exquisitely enu- 
merated by the noble bard in those stanzas just 
repeated : come then gentle reader, and dream 
three dreams with me, if you are very idle : — 
I was in St. Patrick*s cathedral, walking 
alone up and down the long and melancholy 
aisles, the time was after twilight, and the 
darkness was coming on fast, and dense and 
cold ; the rain in large heavy drops was pat- 
tering against the panes of the lofty and an- 
cient windows, while the wind at intervals 
howled with that dreary and comfortless sound 
with which it moans so complainingly through 
the woods in winter. There I was — walk- 
ing backwards and forwards I knew not 
why — chilled to the very liones by the vast 
solitude and dampness — my heart also was 
chilled, weighed down with a shadowy fore- 
boding that I Ti-as there to hear of some cala- 
mity, and that I should come to the mpumfiil 
knowledge soon. I was arrayed in the black 
habit of a chief mourner for the dead — I gazed 
intently on the old monuments and almost 
worn-out inscriptions, and I thought they all 
changed to my eye, and that the name on all 
was t! e same, and I struggled hard to read it» 
and could not A strain of wild but solemn 
music now rose upon my ear, and then died 
away in lingering echoes through the vaulted 
galleries, again it rose accompanied by the rich 
and mellowing sweU of the noble organ, it was 
the funeral anthem, and I heard the words 
sung mournfully but distinctly, while the soft 
gushes of rich harmony st^ along the rafters 
of the rude unplastered roofl 

I heard and burst hi to tears : then I observed 
at a distance, a figure intently employed upon 
a slab, by the dim light of a dying lamp, and I 
thought that oflen it directed its observation 
towu^ me, and then again resumed its occu- 
pation; I drew near, I perceived a man wrapped 
in a large sable cloak, the hood of which was 
drawn over his features, carving a small monu- 
ment of black marble. He turned away his 
face, but held up the lamp so that I could 
plainly read 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 



She died young and happy, 
1828. 
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He had hegnn to inscribe the name, when I covering of the table was a paU, and the con- f prospect that laj before them, as the rays of 



enquired to whom was it erected, he replied, ' trast of the black with the gold and silver, 
wait, it will soon be finished ; the feeling with made a moumfiil gaiety ; it reminded me of 
which I watched him were most painml and what I had seen once, in a distant land, many 
intense, every letter he cut on the marble was* years before; my soul was now oppressed with 
stamped upon my Vart anditrajn as with a | anxiety and restlessness, and my spirits were 
brand of fire* imd when the name was com- j numbed, but not with fear. I took down 
pleied at laet — I shrieked, and fell, and there , from the wall a massive blade and unsheathed 
was darkness and deep sorrow upon my soul : it, I put a plumelcss helmet on my head, and 
I was nW ^hon I awoke. I advanced to a large mirror to look upon my 
'arms, — « they befit you well,*' said the same 

I was in the gallery of the Louvre, gazing voice, I turned and saw a figure looking 
with awe and admiration on the noble portraits earnestly and sorrowfully upon me, and I 
of the illustrious dead, one in particular had stretched out my hand to salute him, for I 
arrested my inmost soul, »ind every faculty was had known him well formerly, in life ; ** you 
lost in the intensitv of the fascination; the are welcome, let us drink," he pointed to the 
subject was ** a g^rl alone on a mountain by table and sut down, and conunanded me to 
moon-light,** and never did a lovelier form or partake in the revel. I did so, a long and 
face bless the burning fancy of the dreamy silent procession entered, in waving robes of 
artist ; she stood as stands a Seraph on his whiteness, they made their obeisances to me, 
throne of pearL A mantle of green and gold and sat at the board, the whole assembkfe 
draperied her beautiful form, and in her large was wan and ghastly* the chill of oM mor- 
dark eye was rapture mingled with deep ado-.tality was in the hall, and on the brows of all 
ration, while she looked — to the lone dark «ky — was marked the silent impress of the grave — I 
and the shining moon — «Bdtln&mliy twinkling felt calm, but it was thr mhnnow irf ~ 
stars — as if in them to read her destiny. Upon thought I was buM alive. 
Imt wrist ^I'as bound a golden bracelet, cla4>ed A pale and beautiful gH*l, whom I had loved 
with a black modalliiw, «■ «^idi -warn graven in life, entered, and sat upon the throne under 
ds Hiact e w wywIkatk-wA. indistinct — and they | the black banner; ri»e looked more beautiful 
flittered in the darkness. You admire the than ever, her black eyes still flashed with 
painting, said an aged monk, who stood near brightness, but the hectic flush of consumption 
roe — look on this one. It was the interior j was not on her brow, it had faded into the 
of a ruined chapel, and at what was once an paleness of death, she looked upon me, she had 
altar knelt two figures, I instantly jeoogmzed never loved me, she held a lyre and tuned it, 
«* the girl of' the mountain,** but the other | and sang; I remembered well her voice — I 
figure I knew not, for a 4aik mantle over- ' remember still her words : 
shadowed it, but a hebnat with red plumes 
and a shield, and a ^taftthless bnmd, were laid 
upon the marble. 

The monk points me out another. 

The girl was alone again — and she was 
dying, she was clad in the garb of a novice of 
the order of Carmelites — and I knew by that 



My lorer U come' hat my hiwrt Ifl rold, 
Tne damps of tb^ grave have chilled it* 
I never can sinir aa I Ming of old. 
Ere the silence of death had stilled it 
My true love is coroe to oor silent hall, 
"Wliere parting or change come never. 
Our bed is the grave, and our cnrtain the pall. 
And onr bridal.night lasts — for ever I 

- /. r 11 1 111 ' • 1 I shall never foreet that thrill of the soul, 

face so fearfully pale, and the deep anguL.h ^^^ ^^ ^^jj^^^ ^y^^ ^^ broken heart 

written on her brow, that she was dymg; a ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ •^^^^^ 

branch of withered cypress was wreathed round ' 

her temples, her right hand pointed to thci 

ground, with her left she pressed an Agnus; 

Dei to her heart, which was broken. She 

stood upon the same mountain, and there was' 

the same quiet moon-light, sleeping on thatj 

lone hill side, 



THE VALLEY OF LA ROCHE. 
(Conrliuied Arom our last) 



A letter at length arrived from Frederic, men- 
tioning his intention of returning immediately, as 
Suddenly she disappeared, the stars were, the efl^ect8ofthecKmtite,and a slight wound, had 
extinguished, the moon was lost inblackne:^, a, incapacitated him for the present from further 
baneful solitary planet rose, glaring with 'duty. Much joy, mingled as it ever is with a 
murky rays, a consuming fire came forth from | share of affliction, followed the receipt of this 



that blazing star, the picture gradually and per- 
ceptibly burnt away, in vain I strove to pre- 
serve it. 

The beautiful vision had become ashes. 



I was wandering through a black and narrow 



letter ; an-angements were made at the chateaa 
for the reception of the young soldier; his 
favourite room that overlooked the little grove, 
where he had first breathed his vows to Lucy, 
was fitted up in the most comfortable style, 
and her portrait, which she had been enabled 



subterraneous chamber, alone, and the echo of I to get executed in his absence, hung at the 



my footsteps on the rocky pavement was the 
only sound which broke upon the stillness of 
the vault, a muffled bell tolled the hour of 
midnight, and at a diffitamr n voice replied to its 
tone—il m fvepared. Suddenly I found my. 
neV in a large and lofty Gothic hall, in the 
centre of which a sumptuous banquet was 
made ready, golden cups reflected the brilliancy 
of the flaming lamps, there were couches of 
purple and crimson scattered through the apart- 
ment, brands and helms suspended from the 
walls, but the guests had not yet come; a large 
sable bander waved slowly from the roof, and 
scattdned a dark shadow on the board) but the 



head of his bed ; a little library of all his 
favourite authors had been fitted up there 
since his departure, and all those little comforts 
that Ibnd woman alone can devise, were la- 
vished unsparingly throughout the apartment 
The fond Lucy spent all her days in arranging 
every thing in the manner which she thought 
would please him most, the sweetest flowers 
were taught to blossom and exhale their per- 
fume on the little balcony before his window, 
and in short, every thing betrayed the hand of 
love ; it was a beautiful suomier*s evening, 
when the little party seating themselves at an 
open window gazed with admiration on the 



the setting sun dumbered in the golden meeds 
that on every side refreshed and delighted the 
eye; here and there the waters of some solitary 
mountain stream glittered in the distance, ap- 
pearing, as it reflected the crimson rays of the 
departing luminary, like a glorious stream of 
light, streaking the steep mountain side — now 
lost, as some bold cliff intercepted the view, and 
again emerging in undiminished lustre and 
beauty ; the cloudless skies hung like an azure 
canopy on high, gradually darkening in their 
hues towards the east : as they sat silently 
and pensively admiring the tranquillity and 
peace of the prospect before them, associatisg 
with the present enjoyment, the anticipation of 
Fred.*s return, the distant roll of wheels startled 
them from the delicious reveries which such a 
scene is calculated to induce, and immndwtely 
after th^ anw a unii a ge alowly tnming the 
Kttle «mU of the grove at some distance. 
The feeungs of mother, nst^r, and lover* ihnt 
rose eenvukiirely in Ae bosom of each, choked 
ithe «aU raj of delight they were about to 
utter, and they awaited its coming in sU the 
silent agony of expectatien; when it at last 
drew up at the door, and the young soldier 
feebly and totteringly alighted, an agonized 
shriek burst from his startled mother, as she 
folded the child of her bosom in her arms. 
Alas, how changed since the had imprinted the 
fond farewell kiss of affection on his lip ! nought 
but the eye of affection could have recognized 
the gay and healthful Frederic, in the languid 
and feeble invalid that now tottered before 
them, and as the rays of the setting sun trem- 
bled on his pallid brow, a melancholy fore- 
boding that he would not long outlive their 
departure, went chillingly to the hearts of 
all who saw him. Instead of the florid cheek, 
and sparkling eye, the dull hues of death sat 
brooding in ghastly paleness on the one, and 
debility and disease had decreased the lustre of 
the other. Smilingly, and with an affected 
gaiety which contrasted gloomily with the sad 
and touching expression of his whole counte- 
nance, he turned to Lucy, who had leaned for 
support against the window frame, in mute 
and tearless agony, and said, as he took her 
hand and pressed it to his lips, ** what Lucy, 
have you forgot me ?" When at length, finding 
relief in a flood of tears, she flung nerseif into 
Ikis arms, and hung sobbing on his breast. 
Although disease had been making fierce rava- 
ges on file young heroe's frame, still the Btanly 
charms which had graced him in the days of 
yonthful vigour, were but mellowed down to a 
softer and more intarestiog character of fea- 
ture; the handsome Frederic, was still hand- 
some, but his was now an unearthly beauty, 
which called forth the sigh of pity rather thsui 
attracted the gaze of admiration. After this 
unexpectedly melancholy meeting, and when 
the whole party had become somewhat more 
tranquillized, they returned to the drawing- 
room, and talked over the incidents thai had 
befallen since his departure; seated between 
his mother and Lucy, Frederic sent iq> a alent 
prayer of thank^iving, that he had been sptaed 
to look again upon those objects of his wa i ine rt 
and earUest affection, and as this ^ow c^pssBs 
ecstacy blushed on his pale cheek, the deilgiited 
Lucy fondly pictured to herself the perfect les- 
toration of her darling to health and atreiigili; 
so delusively will hope whisper its coaacdation 
in our ear even to the last. As hm gttad 
upon the unaltered charms, and still sta^jdf 
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^row of his own Lucy, a deep involuntary 
sigh escaped him when he thought of what he 
had been, and then was, and mourned over 
his ruined constitution and altered feelings, 
such a sigh, and at such a time, needed no 
interpreter, and the whole party echoed it 
silently in their bosoms ; a gloom stole imper- 
ceptibly over the little circle, and the silence 
remained for some time unbroken, excepting 
by the distressing cough and involuntary sigh 
of thd young sufferer ; it appeared that a 
slight sabre wound which had reached the 
long, had induced symptoms of a decline which 
. was wearing him down — this disclosure was 
made as gently as was possible, and he ended 
by assuring. them that his physicians had given 
him the greatest hopes of a perfect recovery, 
under the influence of country air, together 
with gentle and enlivening exercise, ** and I 
have no doubt," he added, *^ but that my own 
happy valley, with the society of those 1 love, 
will do all that I can desire." Thus passed 
the first night of Fredericks return, in affection- 
ate solicitudes on the one hand, and assurances 
of convalescence on the other, so that when al- 
ready fatigued by the exertion of travelling, and 
the excitement of meeting with his friends, he re- 
tired to his apartment, and felt himself surround- 
ed by the thousand nameless comforts which 
aiSuence could not purchase nor power com- 
mand, his heart melted in a transport of gratis 
tude and affection, and tears that neither sorrow 
nor sufferings could extract, trembled in his eye- 
lids, and trickled down his hollow cheeks ; he 
had long felt the chill hand of death press heavily 
on hb heart, but when his eye caught Luby's 
portrait smiling upon him with the same ineffa- 
ble sweetness and artless witchery, that had first 
made him the slave of woman's charms, and 
seeming as if it begged of him to live for her 
sake, he felt for the first time, how terrible a 
thing it is to die ; comparatively happy, however, 
in the cert<unty of lingering out the few hours 
that yet remained for him in the arms of 
affection, he lay down to dream of happiness and 
Lucy. The next morning, awaking from a 
more refreshing slumber, the recollection of 
the rude scenes that he had left, mingling in 
contrast with the tranquillity and peace that 
reigned around, induced a corresponding calm- 
ness and tranquillity of mind, which took for a 
moment iirom the sorrowful sameness which 
had of late. characterized his feelings; having 
dressed, he cheerfully gazed irom his window 
on the little grove whose leaves fluttered gladly 
in the morning beeeze. But the balmy fresh- 
ness that it breathed npon his hectic brow, did 
not as it formerly wont — inspire him with 
feelings of unmixed contentment and delight ; 
thou^ it whispered to his soul the solemn truth 
of man's mortality, as he called to mmd the 
saying of the old poet : *< The fall of man is 
as the leaves of the forest, which the autumn 
scatters, and the smiling sjpring renews." Pass 
but a few short years, and who would hear of 
Frederic? Even the lips of affection would 
nmnnuT his name with scarce a sigh, or thought- 
lessly repeat " alas poor Frederic" over his 
nave. The skies would spread abroad their 
bhie expanse in as cloudless beauty, and the 
woods would breathe forth as wild delight — 
after he had mouldered silently again to dust. 

When he joined his family at bresikfast, a 
&int blnah fluttered on his cheek, and altoge- 
ther he i^peered so animated, and entered into 
convenation with so much vivacity and spirit, 
thtt tlie fond iiunates of the chateau hoped 



soon to see him perfectly restored, and imputed 
the extreme languor and debili^ of the pre- 
ceding evening, to the combined effects of travel- 
ling and want of rest Week after week passed 
away, and found him gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly sinking beneath the silent ravages 
of diseaso— every thing that could be resorted 
to, either for the purpose of diverting the mind, 
or restoring bodily health, was put in practice 
by his affectionate tenders— in the cool twi- 
light of evening, taking an arm of each, he 
would ramble with his mother and Lucy — 
amid the favourite haunts of his childhood, or 
seated in little arbours wliich his own hands 
had formed in its happy and thoughtless 
hours, would listen while Lucy read him some 
pretty tale from a favourite author"; one even- 
ing as they sat thus employed, Frederic, with a 
hand of each affectionately and firmly clasped 
in his, and his head supported on the affec- 
tionate Lucy's shoulder, appeared to be gazing 
intently on the various hues with which the 
golden rays of the setting sun had tinted the 
western skies, the calm landscape lay in smiling 
beauty before them, and a winding stream ran 
gently murmuring at their feet, while the 
shadovnng branches of an old elm-tree hung 
drooping over their heads, its large leaves 
scarcely ruffled by the calm zephyr that whispered 
through them. The recital of Sterne's affect- 
ing story of Le Fevre alone broke upon the 
universal stillness that reigned around, when 
presently the voice of the reader faultered, and 
a loud and agonized shriek startled the distant 
echoes of the grove, as Lucy caught in her 
arms the lifeless body of Frederic Ashmore. 

W. S. L. 
May. 1830. 



FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTION. 

We resume our notice of the exhibition of 
the works of the old masters, now open. There 
are no less than three landscapes by Gaspar 
Poussin, differing from each other very much 
in their general characteristics, but all of them 
impressed with the stamp of a great and poeti- 
cal mind. No. 62, Landscape and figures ; this 
is the picture that was formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Earl of Famham, from which it 
passed to the cabinet of Major Sirr ; it is we 
think in the artist> Jint manner, the compo- 
sition grand and solemn, though perhaps a Uttle 
pedantic; the colouring quiet and harmonious; 
the execution careful but somewhat dry. No. 
10, A J^nd storm ; is painted with more free- 
dom and vigour. In subjects of this kind the 
pencil of Gaspar was never surpassed, and 
this picture is not unworthy of his powers. 
Yet we should probably prefer to either of 
these pictures the landscape and figures, Na 
71, belonging to Dr. Cheyne. The subject 
b exceedingly romantic— the grounds admirably 
broken and diversified — the light and shade 
broad and judiciously distributed, and the colour 
again < quiet and harmonious,* deep but not 
heavy. The figures are equal in their way to 
the landscape, and are probably the work of 
Bamboccio. The subject is, the murder of a pea- 
sant by banditti, who after plundering the dead 
body, are carrying away nis wife. Nothing 
can be more admirably dramatic than the figure 
of the unfortunate woman, who regardless of 
her own fate looks back with the most poignant 
anguish on the mangled coipse of her husband. 



The picture is in every respect beautiful and 
interesting. 

While we are speaking of landscapes, we 
are forcibly reminded of another charming, 
though very different production of this class ; 
we allude to the small picture (No. 28) by 
Wynants. What can be more simple than its 
composition ? a broken bank by a road side, . 
with a small pool of water, and a little distant 
offskip, are the whole materials of which it is 
composed ; yet such is its clearness of colour, 
its felicity of execution, and above all, its truth 
of effect, that we think we can never tire of 
admiring it, or too highly appreciate its beauty. 

No. 54. Landscape and cattle, Albert Cuyp. 
This is a magnificent specimen of that great 
master; full of simplicity and truth, admi- 
rable in effect, and painted with extraordinary 
care, without being dry or laboured. We have 
heard it indeed criticised for want of vigour iu 
the pencil, as well as for monotony in the 
colouring, and we are aware that there are 
many works of the master to which these 
censures could less fairly be applied ; but for our 
parts, we are nevertheless inclined to think such 
remarks somewhat hypercritical, and in looking 
at so noble work of its kind, feel ourselves too 
much absorbed in the contemplation of its 
positive beauties, to be able to discover doubt- 
ful imperfections. It is a faithful transcript of 
nature, free Ifrom all sorts of affectations, and 
will be admired in proportion as our own taste 
is natural and unsophisticated. 



MUSIC. 
Wb were aUTongst the privileged visiters at 
the annual private concert of the Philharmonic 
society on Wednesday evenmg, and it presented 
a large assemblafi^e of beauty and fashion, in- 
cluding most of the distinguished patrons of 
music in tliis city. The orchestra, which was 
numerous and effective, was led by Mr. J. 
Barton with his usual ability, aided by 
nmny eminent professors, as well as the ama- 
teur performers. The concert commenced 
with a symphony in G minor, by Mozart, of 
which we heard but the conclusion, not having 
arrived sufficiently early ; it was followed by 
a vocal quartette, ** Where the Bee sucks," the 
composition of a member of the society, 
which reflects infinite credit upon his taste and 
judgment : it lost none of its beauty in the 
hands of Messrs. Hermann, John Barton, 
Popp, and Murphy, by whom it was delight- 
fully executed ; the concluding movement exhi- 
bited a playfulness of styles in which the 
Scherzando was rendered conspicuous and 
extremely pleasing. A double instrumental 
quartette of Spohr's followed, which though 
presenting many scientific excellencies, we £d 
not think so well adapted to the * general ear,* 
Sir John Stevenson's inspiring glee, ** Give 
me the Harp," was next nven with full chorus 
and orchestral accompanunents, and produced 
an effect which we seldom see displayed in thia 
city. Weber's overture to Oberon, was cho- 
sen to conclude the first part of the concert, 
which though not ranking quite so favourably 
in our judgment as that by the same composer 
in the FreischUtz, is still a sublime composi- 
tion ; and as a novelty, as well as from the cre- 
ditable style in which it was performed, proved 
highly attractive. The second part conunenced 
with Ro88ini*s overture to GuiUaume Tel^ 
which, though we have heard it performed veiy 
frequently of late, yet on this oc^im^ $fi'^ 
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peored to have arquired new beauties from the 
superior effect imparted to its execution: to 
this the fine performance of Messrs. Pigott 
and Hermann on the violencello, in the open- 
ing movement, (which is obligato for these in- 
struments,) greatly contributed. A beautiful 
septette of Beethoven^s followed, in which har- 
mony was blended with masterly effiact, and it 
was listened to with real pleasure, if we mi^ht 
judge by the profound silence which prevailed 
during its peribrroance and the acclamations of 
applause which followed its close. 

Beethoven*s grand chorus from *< the Mount 
of Olives'* concluded the entertainment, in 
which a rivalry in excellence appeared to per- 
vade the vocal and instrumental performers. 
On the whole, we never recollect to have 
experienced a more delightful musical treat in 
Dublin, and we congratulate the Society on 
having acquired a character in the musical 
world, which must ensure its ulthnate prospe- 
rity — the members were politely attentive to 
the visiters during the night, and in the inter- 
vals of the pciformnnce, and after its close, 
ices and other refreshments were handed round, 
which appeared to be not the least relished 
part of the evening's entertainment. 



THE DRAMA. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates still contimie to perform 
at our Theatre, but the inducement which so 
recently attracted crowded audiences, appears 
to have departed with ** her elephantine high- 
ness ;*^ during the past week, the house has 
been miserably attended, the perverted taste 
which produces such a resalt, provoked us very 
much on Saturday evening, when so excellent a 
specimen of the legitimate drama as Mrs. 
Centlivre's Comedy of « The Wonder'* perform- 
ed before an audience, which could not have 
paid the expenses of the house. Mrs. 
Yates played Violante, and her perform- 
ance was distinguished by all the liveliness 
end grace which have rendered her so general 
a favorite, and which on this occasion, as usual, 
called forth unanimous applause. Mr. CaU 
craft was the Don Felix of the night, and 
personated the impetuous and jealous lover 
with much spirit : perhaps indeed it is one of 
his most successful efforts. We regret we 
•cannot accord to Mr. Yates's Colonel Briton, 
the same praise to which his other perfor- 
mances entitle him. We refrain from criti- 
cising his personation of the character more 
minutely, believing that he adopted it more 
from necessity th^ choice, and the want of a 
more efficient representative in the company. 

Miss Fanny Kemble and her father are ex- 
pected to appear here on the Srd of July ; 
we learn tlmt they are to be preceded by 
'Madame Vestris and Mr. Power ; in the mean 
time MadmoiseUe D'Jeck retmns for two 
nighu only. 

Mr. Lee has concluded his arrangements 
with the committee of Drury-lane Theatre, 
-and b now the lessee. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TO A LADY, 

WaO KBPBOACHBD THB AITTHOB WtTB OABRTUfO TWO 

WATcaas, AS a piscb of porPBBV. 

L'anaraoce l*sutre retBrde;— 
Qoand pres de vous je dols reolr 
A la premier Je rei^u'd^ 
A 1* Botee qaaad je dois lortir. 
We fotthif latter somewhere. Bhroad, but H is too 
g'^KMl to be thrown away becaOBd notstnctly orifinaL ' 



MY PAVOURITB FLOWERS. 



First then of all that little one. 

The blue " For||r(^ine.not:*' 

Few are the hearts for which it keeps 

Ko history unforffot. 

Of feeling that its name may telL 

Of Bome young, food, tear.choked furew^ 

Next the rich walUflower— ohi 1 lore 

Even its lightest breath. 

For twas the faTOorite of a heart 

Now calm eooogh in death } 

Tbet dear, that broken heart! perhaps 

Twas that this flower through lilt's cold lapse. 

Had kept for him remembraneos 
Of Idndneaa dead and o'er : 
I know not— hot eren yet 1 see 
The sad aweeC smile he wore. 
The last, last time he ever bent 
Down to my hand to catch its scent 

Next (and I scarce Igiow whv,) the stars 
Of the pale Jessamine wream 
Except for the delidouitness 
Its death.Uke bloeeoms breathe : 
Summer has many a snowier white. 
And many a blossom more gaily bright 

Bnt the gravely graceful Jessamine 

Grows loveliest m mine eye, 

As the sweetness of its hidden soul 

Comes o'er me paseinjg by ; 

TIs like the music mind can tlirow 

Round lips that want young beauty's glow. 

Bnt who could number o'er the whole 

Fair multitude they love ? 

I love not all— nor all alike 

My musing eye atn move, 

Wth admiration's sudden beam. 

Or welcome fond, or memory's dream. 

They are as the human face to me; 

A sentiment beyond 

The perfect form, the brilliant tint. 

Must touch them with its wand ; 

And breath** through leaf and flower the while^ 

As heart and soul through human smile. 

Botti have their beoutifnl, their pure 
As snow fn»m time's dark touch. 
Their lofty, shrinking, delicate. 
Their few— (oh! precious such)— 
That we ne'er knew till winter came. 
And found their faithful smile the same^ 

Both their young laughers, that shake off 

Oayly the dow or tear. 

Or sweetly false through long decay. 

Bright to the last appear. 

When let a breexc touch life's light spray. 

It strews the loosened leaves In clay I 

Their confiding, meek, and fond, whose life 

Is in that to which they cling; 

Their familiar ones endeared, that round 

Our homes since childhood spring, 

Oh ! heartless matched with these the power 

Of stranger fsoe, of foreign flower. 

Bnt, of the yet nn.named, I love 

Dearly all drooping beads. 

That as in grief or wearineM 

Bend toward their leafy beds ; 

From the valley's Httle Uly white. 

To the snow-drop, and red fnchia light 

And some few more I do bnt love 

For moments of the past ; 

That theykeep folded in their buds* 

Defying Timers keen blast. 

To drive them thence : dead looks, hr tones 

Haont as 1 gase these sacred ones. 

Z. Y. 



A WISH. 

Of all the flowers our gardens boast. 

The lily's fate I envy most : 

When gentie breexes sweetly blow, 

And summer suns with fervour glow. 

Behold tile graceful plant arise 

With bean^ deck'd to charm the eyes I 

But long ere winter chill and cold. 

Shall o'o* the plain his empire hold 

The prudent lily sinks to rest. 

And hides in earth her snowy breast 

Wonld Heaven but grant an ardent prayer. 

Thy fste were mine, thon flow*ret fair ; 

Oh I may I live wliilst youth has power 

To All with joy each saaiUng hoar ; 

To ri|fer yean at length attain, 

Nor may those years be reach'd ia vatB ; 

Bnt when old age I slowly feel 

O'er Boind and body chilling steal. 

And tasteless lift no longer ekama, 

TAsit e«rti^ receive nie to thliie ansa. 

MttaS. 



SONNET. 

A SKBTCH PBOM HATUBB TAKBN OK THB LIMBBICK BOAD. 

Ungainly traveller! with thine out-turned toes 
Pricking thy Rosinante thro' the mud ; 

Facing the country wind with frostv nose. 
Ana blear eyes scalding in their rheumy flood— 
Thy leathern cheek hath loet all sign or blood. 

Thy wig is blown awry, and thy old deaths 
Do hang about thee as a thing of wood 

Set up by tb» way side to scsre the crows. 

Certes, thon art a strange original ; 

Thus JoggtuB on through rain and mire and all. 

As tranquil as if trotting in the sun — 
Andthatold" ^ * ^ * 



.nd that old beast^ so raned, gaunt and t^ 
That thus thy raindle-shanks sre stuck u imi 
Surs both are of a piece— ye are but one i . 



A.deV. 



THE ANOBL 8 VISIT. 

<* Sister spirit, tell me where 
Thy flight has been to-day; 
I*ve sought thee through the fields of air. 

And mourned thy lengthen 'd stay ; 
Not mourned, for sorrow dwells not here. 
Yet, why thns linger, sister dear r 

** Loved one, when flrrt o'er Eden's bow*rs. 

Day rose, I anxious hied, 
Bru!*hiug the dew from amaranth flow'rs. 

Which spring life's fount bedde : 
And wing'd with love I downward flew,' 
Till near native earth I drew. » 

** Once more the sunny 8p«»t I sought, 

Wh<*re childhood's day had »ped ; 
And oh ! what Joy each otjcrt brought. 

As memory rvund me »hed. 
The light of hours belov'd ev'n now. 
Whose thought yet lightji with cmiles this brow. 

" I hastened to the gardeji how'r, 
" Which once I loved so well. 
Where oft I hailed the evoulughonr. 

Oft ht-ard creation swell 
Its ma^ hymn uithlmundless voice. 
When earth, and air, and sea rc^ioloe. 

'* My robin on his Aivourite tree, 

l^>ured forth his n'arblt'd tale. 
The wood-bine waved luxuriantly. 

In fragrance to the gnle. 
And countless flowers w(nre smiling ^rongh. 
Their glistening toors of morning dew. 

*< I hied me to the lattice, wher* 
Oft with my sister dear 
I sate, to breathe the fresh *ninff air— 

That sister still was here : 
But oh I how changed— her cheek seemed mow. 
And yet twas fluah'd with hectic gh>w. 

** That form which once to me appeared 
Health's favour'd dwelling pLicc — 

Her mirthful brow— all, all were sear'd 
With sorrow's withering trace: 

And her wan eye, whence Joy late beamed. 
All— rayles and expiring seemed. 

** Oh, yes: tis true we here shall meet. 

Soon never more to part ; 
Soon shall heaven's chorus Joy to greet 

That lov'done . her young heart 
Already throbs to taste the joy 
Which ever grows, yet ouuiot doy. 

** And as unseen I hovered there. 

Over that lovely one, 
I heard her softly whinxs-'d prayV, — 

That time should swift glide on. 
Until her weary eyes should sleep 
In their last slumber calm and deep. 

" And as she viewed the clear blue sky. 

And sadly smiled around, 
Methought she felt that I was nigh. 

For oft I heard the sound 
Of my own name half sighed, and then 
She flx'd her gase on heav'n again. 

- Wonder not, then, companion dear. 

That I could linger so. 
And leave thus long the pleasures here 

For yonder world of woe ; — 
Oh, Joy I— my beet-beloved to see 
An hetr of immortality I 

" Come,— seek we ^ow those spirits who 
Her narents were, and mine; 
They'll glow with holiest rapture too, 
Thdr eyes shall gleam Uke thine^ 
To hear their lov'done hasteiM thns 
To share those reafans of life with m. 

** Well wreathe a crown of living flow*i^ 

And tune our lyres of gold. 
To hall her hither :— speed ye Kows. 
TUl Eden's gates unfold, 
_iisoro'c^ 
Joys never-ending 

T. C D. jf^ 



To let the raiMom'd seraplK in, 
rtobegla!*^ 
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STANZAS. 

Yw, believe It, there's an hour 
When slumber seals our woea, 

And seraphs leave their silver bower 
To visit grief's repoee ! 

When, o>r memorv's dght, the post 

In brightened vision steals ; 
And once afraio* the loved and lost. 

To trembluig nope reveals. 

When an that earth to love had given. 

In sweeter love returns; 
And all that faith unfolds of heaven. 

To faiUi less dimly bums. 

They know it not, they never knew 

The deep, pure tenderness 
Of hearts tnat here together grew. 

If death could make it less : 

Nor felt how strong the golden chain 
That's wove *neath holv skies. 

If earth could break one link in twain 
That heaven sanctifies. 

Then hall ! ye twilight shades ! bright hour 
Of star.criiwn'd midnight hail I 

When with the loved and lost I soar 
Above this tearful vale. 

A Ladt. 



LINES, 

BT A LA»T, ON A8K1NO A WLOWMM. 

Give me that faded flower, my Lore— 
A boon my witherM heart may claim { 
Its emblem sorrows may reprove 
Tbib rashness of so wild aflame. 

That fiiVd flower— that faded flower. 
Too dearly wooed the breathing skiea ; 
It oped its buds each coming hour, 
And gave its warmest* eoflest sighs. 

Its wanton llpe too oft aUbrd 
Each burning smile, and balmy sweet ; 
For, ah ! the truant snubeam ponr'd 
On rival flowers, its genial heat 

Still torn its withering lips above, 
Up to the Sun*8 inconstant ray— 
Until thoee beams that waked it's lore 
mother and steal its hues away. 

Twas thns the wild delusive dreams 
Of burning hope deceived my soul: 
Joy flashed my cheek, while varied beams 
Of^fslsehood from thine eye-balls roU. 

Oft have I felt thy panting heart. 
And tbooght it heaved its throbs for me ; 
And oft each boiling vein would start, 
To think that I should breathe from thee. 

That eye of flame is like the lamp. 
That nightly bunts for witchery^s art ; » 
That look — ^the tyrant's ruthless stamp. 
That emshing, breaks each prostrate neart 

Fools upon fools have felt the sting. 
But here alone its points you've left { 
While peace to others, time may bring. 
This Ueeding heart is still bereft 

R,DB. 
• Ignis fatnns. 



THE THREE SONGS. 

(From the German of Ludovic Von Uhkmd.) 



In hi< lofty hall king Sifreid sat^^ he ; 

** Ho • rainAtrcl.H, who'll sing the best song for me f " 

A ypjitb f.tept forth, with a ftre.flashing eye, 

A harp in his baud and a sivord by his thigh : 

II. 
" But three son^, I know— proud prince, my first song 
** I ween is fr»r^otten by tlieo full long—" 
*' My brother,— 4ny brother was rauraered by thee, 
** Uachonu ; my brotlier was murdered by thee. 

III. 
** The second, I made on a dark stormy night, 
** When the thunder pealed loud, and tne lightning 



gl«amed bright, 
- fbon Shalt fight w 
'* Its chorus ; I dare thee to mortal strife.' 



t with me in the mortal strife. 



IV. 



The harp from his hand 'gainst the table he laid. 
While swiftly and fiercely each drew his keen blade. 
And long time they fought with a wild tiproar, 
TUl the tyrant sank on his palace-hall floor. 

V. 
"Now sing I the third ; tis the sweetest to me, 
*' Mv voke shall ne'er fla^, while I slug it to thee : 
** King SIfreid he lies in his own purple blood, 
** Itittonu i he Iks in his own purple blood." 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A University Club is in progress of formation, on 
the model of the other great cliUis of London. It is to 
consist, in the first instance, of fiOO members— aX) from 
each Univeraty. The First Volume of the Juvenile 
Library, to be published by Messrs. Colbum and 
Bentley, will appear on the first of July. Ihe March 
of Intellect, a Comic Poem, by W. T. Moncrieff; with 
wood engravings, by R. Cruikshank. Leaves and 
Floweri for an Album, by' a ci-devant author. A 
Second Series of the Irish Pulpit ; Original Sermons, 
by Clergj-men of the EstabUHhed Church in Ireland. 
Practical Remarks on the Book of Exodus, for Family 
Worship. A Brief View of the Different Editions of 
the Scriptures of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches. Irish Cottagers, by Mr. Martin Doyle. 
O'Donoghne, Prince of KiUaruey, a Poem, by Miss 
Bourke. The Northern Tourist, or Straogei-s Guide to 
the North and NorUi-west of Ireland, by P. I). Hardy. 
Ten Views of Picturesque Scenery in the same quarter, 
by George Petrie, R.H. A. Letters from France, Savoy, 
&C. by George Downes, A.M. 

U8T OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hor8ley*s Works, 9 vols. 8vo. £4. 78. boards- 
Charges, new edition, 8vo. 98. boards— Wiffen's Tasso, 
third edition, 2 vols, foolscap, ISs. boards— Burke's 
Official Kalendar, 8vo. lOs. «d. cloth— Cruiksliouk's 
Planter, 8vo. ISs. boards— MomingM with Mamma, 
royal 18mo. 48. boards— Gregson on Friendly Societies, 
8vo. 78. boards— Butler's Li/e of D'Angesseau, Svo, 
68. 6d. boards— Bicheno's Irelnnd and its Economy, 
crown Bvo. Ss. 6d. boards — Coleridge's Introduction to 
the Chissics, post 8vo. 69. 6d. boards— Theological Me- 
ditations, laho. 78. 6d. boards— Porter on the Sugar- 
Cane. 8vo. 15s. boards— Review «m tlie Principles of 
Contingent Truth, 8vo. Ss. Od. boards— Dwarris on 
Statutes, 8vo.^]. Is.— Fiction without Romance, 2 vols. 
8vo. 168. board8— D'lraeli's Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles the Hrst, Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo. 19s. 
Family Clas.sical Library, No. VI. Herodotus, VoL II. 
'•j*»th— Hughes's Divines of the Church of England, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards— Lardner's Cabinet Cydo- 
pasdia, VoL VII. atles and Towns of the World, VoL 
1. 12ma 68. cloth. 



LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE The Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge have now publhdied Seveuty-five Num- 
bers of their Treatises, out of which several Volumes 
are completed, vis.- Natural PhiloMmhy, Vol. I con 
sisting of the PreUminary Treatise, Mechanics' Hy- 
drostatics. Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Heat, Optics, and 
Polarization of Light A Volume containing the His- 
tory of Greece ; and a Volume of Geometry. There 
have also been published the Livea of Wolsey, Coke 
Blake, Caxton. Niebuhr, Mahomet, Wren, Newton' 
Galileo, and Kepler, which will speedily be made into 
a volume. Besides the?o, the following Treatises have 
appeared, many of which are complete : an account of 
Lord Bacon's. Novum Organnm; an account of Sir 
Isaac Newton's Optics J Optical Instruments, Electri- 
dty. Galvanism, Chemisfry, Vegetable Physiology, 
Animal Physiology; Thermometer and Pyrometer: 
Arithmetic and Algebra; NavigaUon; MathemaUcal 
and Physical Geography, and the Art of Brewing. 

London : Baldwin and Cradock, Patcrnoeter.row : 
"**y Hr ^' /■• ^^^^J^^^'J^ D'6Uer.street, Dublin 
and all Booksellers in Ireland. Price 6d. each Number. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c 
Our most esteemed and valued English correspond, 
cut's admirable poetical effusion in our next* By the 
way, we shoidd thank any other periodical in the isles . 
to match us in original luid translated poetry. We are ; 
much indebted to ^ Frank Modish ' for lite r.eal and abi- ' 
hty in the cause we have so wiuTnly espoused, but as 
we were so fortunate as to please the ladies in our 
flarfi paper upon • Dress' in No. 16, we are unwilling 
to hazard our reputation by a second essay in which 
nothing very novel or striking would be found. H. Y. 
will forgive us for differing from him in a point of 
taste, in which his modesty misled him. In the 'Son- 
net on Kilkec' in No. 21, there \vm a wrong point in 
line eleven, and * E'en* was written for *h.re^ in the 
line following : the whole passage should read thus— 

Hark, the shrill sea-biPds scream I 

Who. cloud- like, sweep Uie long wave's sapphire gleam. 
Ere the poised osprey stoop* in wrat-h from high. 

The words are intended to image, If possible, before 
the reader's eye, the a«-tion of the wild birds trying to 
escape the swoop of tliclr enemy, Inst prepared to 
pounce upon them in his downward mght. 



On the Slst of March was published, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
No. XXIV. Price 68. 

Contents:- 1. Moore's Letters and Journals of 
Byron— II. Ancient Bohemian Ballads— III. Carlisle's 
Gentlemen of his Majesty's Most Honourable Privv 
Chamber— IV. Crawfurd's Embassy to the Court of 
Avar-V. Robert Montgomery's Satan— VI. Law of 
Arrest— VII. Caiman's Random Recorte— VIIL Fi- 
nancial Reform- IX. Gait's Lawrie Todd— X. Taxes on 
UUsntare—Xh Bentham's Petitiona for Justice— XII. 
Public Charities in France— XIIL Life of Paul Jones— 
iiy-.-^**lH? o/I>»'.Channlng— Xy. Ooudesley— XVI. 
Smith and Stoker on Fever— XVII. Le Reprlsentant 
des Peuples. Postscript to the Article on the Instru- 
ment of Exchange in No. I. Ditto ditto on the News, 
paper Press. 

No. XXV. will be published on the 30th June next, 
and will contain Articles on the Distress of the Coun- 
try—On Canada and the Colonial Sj-stem— On the BaL 
lot— On Planting and Vegetable Physiologv— On the 
Life and Character of Thomas Jeflerson— The News- 
paper Press, &c 

»JH,%'^*^*ilA.'J?**""?*""-**>^*» Strand; sold by 
W. F. W AKEMAN, 9, 0'Olier-streit, Dublii, and a& 
Booksellers In Irdand. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Coitneoted trith Literature, the Arts, Education, ^. 
Rogfal Hibernian Academy, Lower Abbej^-Hreet. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
„TION of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and 
ARCHITECTURE, Is now open. Admittance. One 
Shilling.— Open from ten tiU dusk. 

By order, 
Hbitrt Kikchhoftbr, RH.A. 
Secretary. 



Exhibition of Paintings by the old Matter*. 

NOW open, at tlie Gallery of the Royal 
Irish Institution, for the Promotion and En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts, College-etivet 
iO Admittance One Shilling. 
Doors open at ten o'clock and close at five.— Sub- 
scribers are requested to call for their tickets. 
^ .. J. P. GaiFFiTH, Secretary, H.LL 

ApHl^ 1890, 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Thla day is published, price Two Shilling*, with Two 

Engravings, 

rpHE EDINBURGH JOURNAL OF 

X NATURALand GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
No. IX. For June, 1890. Under the direction of Wil- 
Uam Aintworth, M.R.a&E. and Henry H. Cheek. 
F.S.S.A. &c. 

Daniel Lizaris, Edinbunrti j Whittaker, Treacher and 
Amot, London; and WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and 
Ca Dublin ; to whom oonmiiudcntivas tof the Editors 
may be addreesed. ' 



Interesting Works, 

Reeentiy pubUshed by Henry Colbum and Richard 
Bentley, 8, New Burllngton-st London : sold br 
JOHN^fcukMING, 16, iSwer Ormond-quayTDuK 
Hn, and all BookwuWTin Ireland. """-^"»y' ^«»»- 

■]\yf EMOIRS OF BOLIVAR, Presi- 

i.V ■ dent Liberator of the Republic of Colombia, 
comprising an Account of his principal Generals, thS 
Secret History of the I^evolution, Krc. In 2 vols, port 
8vo. with Portrait, and Map of Colombia, £1. Is. ■ 

LANDER;S WANDERINGS IN AFRICA, or 
Records of Captain Clapperton's Last Expedition to 
that Country. In 2 vols, post Bvo. with Illustrations. 
£1. 1b. 

CAPTAIN MOORSOM'S LETTERS frnm NOVA 
SCOTIA ; containing Sketches of a Young Country 
In 1 vol small 8vo. with a Map and Plates. 

NOTES ON HAITI. Made during a Residence in 
that RepubUc By Charies MackeniBe, Eeq. F.ita 
F.L.S. &c. &c Late his MiUesty's Cunsul-Generai at 
Haiti, and now his Majesty's Commissioner of ArbU 
tratkm in the Havannah, &g. In 2 vols, port Bvo. with 
Map and Plates. £1. Is. 

FOUR YEARS in SOUTH AFRICA. By Cowper 
Rose, Royal Engineers. In 1 voL Svo. with lUustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN MIGNAN'S TRAVELS In CHALDE A, 
with a particular Account of Babylon. In I vol with 
25-Illnrtration8, 148. 

" Captain Miguan has furnished the be«t account of 
the relies of Babykin that has ever been published."-. 
Mon^Magwnne. 



Complete in 4 vols. Bvo. with a Portrait and an En. 
graved Facsimile of the Original Declaration of 
Independenoe» 

EMOIRS AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Late 

« of the United States. 

TUspnblioation is inestimable, and will have a ma. 
terial Innnenoe upon human aAdrs for many genera. 

*< The work mart undoubtedly fonn a part of every 
historical library."— Relator. ^ 

N.B— VoioiBee a and 4 may be had separately to con. 



MS 
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This (toy is PoblishiHl, price. Is. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
and CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, 
for June.— Contents :— Church Reform— John the 
Baptist— Annual Address of Rev. Peter Roe and the 
Vij-ar of I ver— Israel restored coevally with Judah— 
Biblical Criticism— Prayers for a Clerical Meeting- 
Law and Go»pel— Laxarus — Irish Roman Catholics in 



Book^— Reliffious Intellifrence, ftc. 9tc. 

Printed for WILLIAM CURRY, Jnn. and Co. 
Dublin i Hurst, Chance and Co. London, and all Book, 
sellers. 



Morfin Dcgfie't Neve Work. 

Next week, in 12Ao. price ^ M. 

TRISH COTTAGERS. By Mr. Martin 

JL Doyle, aathor of " Hints to Small Farmers." 

Ihrintedfor WILLIAM CURRY. Jun. and Co. Dnb. 
lin ; and Horst, Chance and Co. London. Of t 



This day is published, in Two Parts, neatly and very 
closely printed, price 78. 6d. bound together, or In 
separate vols, price 4b. each, 

rpHETREASURYof KNOWLEDGE, 

X. and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. By Samuel 
Maunder. , • u i. j 

Part I. consists of a new and enlarged Dictionary of, may be had, 

__ the English I^anguage; containing, independently of I OBSERVATIONS on the RURAL AFFAIRS of 

England— License to Preach— Stray leaves from a: every welUauthorised word to be met wit^ in the: IRELAND; or a Practical Treatise on Farming, Plaut- 
Chaplain's Journal — Sketches of the Iri^h Peasantry— > larg^ Dictionaries, upwards of a thousand useful and I ing, and Gardening, adapted to the circnmstances,^- 
/lewNrtw;— Mant's Clergyman's ObUgations—Hutchin- significant W'ords,«MtIi their IVftnitions, used by ^^^^ and climate of the country, inrludihg 

son's Letter to the Christian Examiner— Notices of dcm authors of repute, but which are not to be found some remarks on the reclaiming of Bogs and Wastes, 
-. . « .,_..--,--..... p._ B— in any other Lexicographical work whatever. Pre- | and a few hints on Ornamental Gardening. By Joseph 

ceded by a compendious Englii»h Grammar, with Ver- ' Lambert, Esq. 1 voL 12mo. with cuts, 6s. 6d. extra 
bal Distinctionii, classed and orca^ionally illustrated, ^cc. i boards. 

Part II. comprises a New Universal Gazetteer, with **This volume should be in the hands of enery IriA 
Population and other Tables ; a compendious Classical Landlord and Tenant ; indeed in the hands of every 
Dictionary, followed by Scripture Proper Names, one engaged In Agriculture." — British Farmer's Ma. 
and New Editions of superior Books re- ' accfuted; a Chronological Analysis of General Uh. gazine, "So. 12. 

' -■ ~ •■ • - - - ^ .- « I* — r ; a Dictionary of Law Terms ; and various useful ** It is a useful compilation of sound practical views 

ular Addenda. **^ *^' '" * «•— ■ ^ -«-• 



L'utea J a < , ,— - 

cently published by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternos- I tory ; a Dictionary of Law Terms ; and various useful 
ter-row. I TabuF ' * " * 



New Works, 
bl] 

^B^-^^. uxorp^Dv" r\J? TAir'T Tcu' The whole surrounded by Moral Maxims, Proverbs, 

I. rpHE HISTORY OF liNi'L,lJ>H ^„j ^j^^ristic Precepts; the experience of the Past, 

■ LAW, from the earliest period to thcpresent , and a guide for the Future. 
time.'By George Crabb, Esq. of the Inner Temple. London : Printed for S. Maunder, 10, Newgate- 
IvoLSvo. Ifis. , ^ ^ street; and sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 0, D'OUer- 

2. ENGLISH 8YNONYMES EXPLAINED. By -treet, Dublin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 
the same. Bvo. 5th edition, — *" "•- 



I, price Sis. 

a The HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. | 



on the subjects of Farming, Planting, uid Gardening, 
adapted to the climate of Ireland."— Quorfon^JoMrMo/ 
of AgrinJtnre^ No. VII. 

HINTS originally intended for the SMALL FAR- 
MERS of the COUNTY of WEXFORD, but calco- 
lated for most parts of Ireland. By Mr. Martin Doyle. 
Fifth Edition. To which are added, ** Hints on the 
Cultivation of Tobacco." Is. 

" Take this work • all in all,* we have seldom met with 



Just published, a new and cheap edition, of 
By the Rev. J. B. & CartWthen. 2 vob. Rvo. price 2fK 

4. The COMPLETE GRAZIER; or Farmers' and 
Landowners* Complete Guide^ By a Lincolnshire 
<^ra7.ier. 5th edition, 8vo. with numer«>us Cuts, price 178. 

5. POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS of MEDICINE. 
By Shirley Palmer, M.D. 8v«. price IDs. 

fl. Dr. HENRY'S ELEMENTS of EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY. In 2 vols. 8vo. the 1 1th edition, 

^. SERMONS, SELECTED. ABRIDGED, and urne<^7ty'omiVte^ with the dou^^^ 
adapti^d for Family Reading, and as Heads for Pulpit partness and cheapntnut of the Edition, which is thus 
Use : suitable for every Prayer, day in the Year. By | afforded at half the former price, 
the Rev. Samuel Clapnam. 2 vols. 8vo. 5th edition, a considerable improvement, it is hoped, has been 
price 94s. introduced into this EdiUon, in bringing the Practical FOR MAKING A COOLING AND APERIENT DRAl'GHT, 

H. A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, par- ob*.ervation« into immediate connexion with those AmMcalde in Bilious Amotions Gout Aciditv im the 
ticnlarly adapted for Self-instruction. B^ J. J. P. I^ ] p«i«,|jes of the text to which they refer, b^ inserting ^^^^^ CorftneiMw, y^tiness 'of BloU, Few?, Afffc. 



r-B-^ui:* T>i?ir t* or-r^'T'T'C t * TLTTT V **« ^'^^i Psp^»l*y ^^ we consider a most material cir- 
r I^H ti Kl^V. 1. bCUllb t AMlLi \ ■ oumstance, namely, its price, only one shilling. The 

1 BIBI-E, revised and corrected by the Reverend peasantrv of our neglected coiintaTr are, by ttaishnm. 
Josiah Pratt, B.D. Vicar of St Stephen's, Coleman- bie and unpretending publication, put in nossession of 
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PERSONAL SKETCHES, No. VIL 

(Concluded from our last) 

MR. DENMAN. 

That Mr. Denman's style of eloquence is 
not faultless, I admit ; but his faults are amply 
redeemed by great and varied and lofty ex- 
cellencies, and I doubt whether even his 
blemishes weaken the force of his appeals, 
or detract much from his high merit as an 
adrocate. The ftiult most commonly found 
with Air. Denman is, that his style is unequal, 
that Uiough he soars, he soon sinks again ; and 
that although he speaks with unrivalled ability, 
*ti8 only for a time, and then he falls to the 
lerel of common men, from want of a sus- 
tabin^ force within him. There is unques- 
tionably a considerable inequality in his st?le ; 
but for this I can offer a reason with wLich 
careful observation has suj^lied me, and which 
I thbk will be found correct. I am persuaded 
th«n that this inequality arises not from any 
deficiency of talent or'.want of information, 
but firom the natural constitution of hb mind, 
wfaich'compels him to utter his thoughts hastily 
and unreservedly ; an4 from a habit too which he 
cannot now conquer, of approaching his sub- 
ject without much previous preparation : he ex- 
amines attentively the chief features of his case, 
but does not consider with sufficient minute- 
Be» each particular part, and speaks without 
having completely arranged and methodised lus 
own thoughts, much less selected the exact words 
he means to employ. In this he differs from 
Mr. Brougham, than whom no man prepares 
with BO much sedulous anxiety; the conse- 
quence of which marked difference is, how- 
erer, that Denman succeeds in many cases of 
8 certain class, when Mr. Brougham would 
most decidedly fieul. Of the latter gentleman 
it was well observed by the author of his 
Sketch in the Qnblin Literary Gazette, 
that there was no moral goodrUas in his 
oratory. Nothing can be more accurately true; 
and although he be a man of gigantic intellect, 
ffified vnth mi^ty powers, fostered by know- 
ledge as profound as it is minute, yet is his 
eloquence eternally cold and bitter, and sarcas- 
tic, whether he derides the << mad doctors," (as 
he«ca]led them,) at Gray's inn coffee-house, 
lectures Sir Edward Sugden before the Lords, 
or scoffs at lord Aberdeen in the Commons : 
still is he the same — still you hear nothing but 
relenileflSy cutting irony, and bitter sarcasm : 
the consequence is, that you walk away deeply 
impressed with a conviction of his vast abilities, 
but half frightened the while; for he not 
only has a giant's strength, but uses it like a 
giant. Place him before a jury, and desire him 
to tell them a feeling story to move their sym- 
iM>tH"*«j or to touch their hearts by an affect- 
ng tale of suffering and misfortune, and if he 
be an honest man he will tell you he could not 
do Hf and wiQ hand his brief over to Mr. Den- 
mm; ^ will at once have the jury and his 



audience with him, not so much by proclaiming 
original and striking principles, as by telling 
them in a new and happy manner, of homely 
truths, with which they have been long 
acquainted. They see a man before them 
pleading the cause of injured innocence, or 
vindicating outraged character, with soul and 
feelings like themselves; they look into his in- 
telligent and manly countenance, and they are 
happy, because they behold in it a faithful in- 
dex of a sound and honest human heart : they 
hear his round and mellow voice rise into 
strength and loudness when he is indig- 
nantly denouncing villainy, or exposing crime; 
they hear it subdued into softness when he is 
naturally affected by- the nature of his case, 
and they see him tremble with emotion at the 
touch of pity. They are not cold-hearted 
critics, and have no time to observe trivial er- 
rors, or to catch up petty sUpe ; pleased to find 
that his soul is in the subject, that he is not 
thinking of himself, or seeking for nice words 
and aspiring after flowing sentences, they con- 
fide in him unhesitatingly, and are led captive 
by his natural and engaging manner, by his 
feeling and spontaneous eloquence. The hearer 
would be disposed when Mr. Brougham had 
done, to take his hat, and make him a low bow 
before he walked away ; but he feels an irresis- 
tible inclination to rush forward and grasp Mr. 
Denman by the hand, with the familiar fond- 
ness of an old and well-tried friend. Of his un- 
compromising integrity as a lawyer it is almost 
neeiUess to speak ; it has never been denied or 
doubted. By the malevolence of party it has 
remained unquestioned, even in the hottest 
times of political excitement. When I use 
the word integrity, I mean not merely that 
tradesman-like honesty which teaches a man 
to discharge his duty, and prevents him from 
betraying a trust reposed in him. By the term, 
as applied to Mr. Denman, I mean that high 
and chivalrous sense of honor, the animating 
principle of a noble and generous nature, which 
prompts a man, regardless of personal emolu- 
ment, and in contempt of personal interest, to 
encounter all risks and to brave all conse- 
quences for the sake of truth and justice, with 
an utter recklessness of his own future pros- 
pects. In the memorable event of the Queen's 
trial, he inveighed against her prosecutors with 
a thoughtless impetuosity which hurried him 
into expressions not merely indiscreet, but so 
improper as to require the decent veil of a 
learned language. His classical friend. Dr. Parr, 
it is said, supplied him with what has since been 
emphatically termed DenmarCs Qreek. *Tis a 
painful subject to advert to, and had better be 
buried in oblivion, for however the quotation 
alluded to might have savoured of pedantry and 
coarseness, it exhibited but little of that good 
feeling and urbanity for which Mr. Denman 
had been so proverbial, and which under every 
excitement should mark the deportment of the 
scholar and the gentleman. His teal and .ve- 



hemence on this occasion, nearly destroyed, and 
for a long time certainly retarded, his pro- 
fessional advancement ; after a lapse of 
some years, and when the fervour of poli- 
tical excitation had abated, Mr. Brougham ac- 
cepted a silk gown, much to the surprise of 
his professional brethren, who had supposed 
that his attachment to Mr. Denman was so 
ardent, that he would not permit himself to 
be promoted while his friend was left below the 
bar. However, doubtless for substantial rea- 
sons, Mr. Brougham marched within, to a more 
comfortable seat, while Mr. Denman. still re- 
mained the ornament of the outer bench, and 
might have so continued still, but for the impar- 
tiality and candour of our military premier. — 
*Tis said that reports were diligently circulated 
injurious to Mr. Denman's prospects ; that in 
consequence he had several conversations with 
Lord Lyndhurst, who graciously informed 
him that he would be promoted in due time» 
doubtless accompsmying the put-off with smooth 
words and a sweet smile : tired or disgusted 
with the shuffling of the chancellor, he visited 
the Duke of Wellington, who in a brief inter- 
view of five nlinutes' duration, acknowledged 
with characteristic frankness that he saw no good 
reason why an advocate should be punished for 
boldlv defending his client, and that he would 

certainly and speedily attend to his claims 

The consequence of this interview was, that 
Mr. Denman soon obtained the step to which 
his talents and standing had long entitled him.- 
Our distinguished fellow-countryman, (the 
Duke,) evincing by this act of justice, that he 
had more correct notions of the privileges of 
an advocate, than the man who from education 
and early associations should feel most desi- 
rous to protect and enlarge them. 

In concluding my account of Mr. Denman's 
character as a lawyer, I can, perhaps, convey 
the most exact idea of his professional powers 
by contrasting them with those of his legal 
brethren ; if you had a rotten case to patch 
up, of course you would select Sir James ;. if 
you wished to set aside a special verdict, Mr. 
Pollock ; if to chastise or terrify your oppo- 
nent, Mr. Brougham ; if to vindici^te your 
character or to defend your life, Mr. Denman. 
On his parliamentary career this gentleman can 
look back with pleasure; independent and con- 
sistent he never deviated from those principles 
which from an honest conviction he had first em 
braced,* to ingratiate himself with the minister 

* Of course our riews in poUtioB are very differ, 
ent from Mr. Denman's : we oo not love th« man Um 
lees. There is nothinfr that we more heartily detest, or 
that has more often grieved and disgusted us in lr«. 
land, Uian to see educated gentlemen allowing partjr 
prejudices to interfere with the interchange of the 
chuities of soda! and domestic life, and made the 
ground of personal dislike ; as if men could not be 
amiable ana estimable, while each held his own way o# 
thinking. For our proper part, if we know a man to 
be honest and true, we should as soon think of quarrel, 
ling wiUi him for the colour of hiscoat as of Us politi. 
cal opinions, provided lie does not thrust them forward 
offensively upon us, and even then we should siaply 
meet them with their opposite.— Ed. 
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of tbe day; he fearlessly denounced corrup- 
tion whererer he found it, and forgot hk own 
interest in the larger and more comprehensive 
interests of his country. That he is not now 
in Parliament I consider a national lose, and 
as a frequent listener in the House of Com- 
mons, I regret the absence of a man, who by 
his ready doquence might ^hrow life mto de- 
bates, now alas ! almost bereft of vigour and 
animation, but pre-eminently distinguished for 
flippancy and dullness. But it is not for his 
patriotism as a senator, or for his excellence as 
an advocate, that I consider him most deserving 
of approbation, he is entitled to the respect and 
lore of his fellow-citizens ** because he is a 
iriend to the moral improvement of man.** — 
Associated with Mackintosh and Brougham, 
he has struggled hard to spread abroad the 
light of knowledge, and to diffuse the blessings 
of a sound and useful education amongst the 
ignorant portion of his countrymen ; he has 
been the firmest friend to the London-uni- 
versity and other institutions which have had 
the education of the public for their object, be 
has been the bitterest enemy of that monstrous 
birth of modem times, the slave trade ; and 
associated with illustrious rivals in a still more 
glorious cause, his name will be treasured in 
the recollections of the wise and good, so long 
as a single tract of the much calumniated 
- society for the diffusion of useful knowledge,' 
shall be extant Each succeeding month adds 
fresh laurels to those which he has already 
won ; he may wear them without a blush, for 
they are tmstained by the innocent blood which 
tarnishes the proudest trophy the greatest 
conqueror ever gained by the slaughter of 
thousands, to gratify the cravings of lust or of 
ambition. And it must be to him a delightful 
reflection, that by no human power can he be 
jdeprived of his well earned reputation* No, 
although the great tyrants of Europe were to 
conspire to-morrow to accomplish the debase- 
ment of mankind, or issue a bloody edict for 
the extermination of the virtuous and the 
honest, whom they hate and fear, they cannot, 
thank heaven, stifle the voice of truth, or 
arrest the progress of knowledge : already has 
it approached their very gates, and they tremble 
for the safety of the citadel of ignorance ; vain 
is their opposition, despite then: impotent and 
malignant efforts it will advance resistless in 
its course, till the despotism of the continent be 
shivered in its grasp, till superstition be uni- 
versally trampled under foot, and tyranny 
banished from the world. 

I have I fear, exhausted ray reader's pa- 
tieace, and wandered from my subject. In 
private life, Mr. Denman is amiable, kind, 
and generous, so that even those who hate 
toB politics, admure the man; by the mem- 
bers of his own profession he is beloved j 
an circuit he is the centre of attraction, pos- 
•easing the happy art of winning the esteem, 
and gaining the affections of ul who come 
within the reach of his society and conversation : 
this is high praise, but I have asserted nothing 
Imt what I know to be the truth. I may adi^ 
tiiat he is an ardent and critical admirer of 
the Fine Arts, and indeed of every thing that 
tends to humanize, adorn, and improve man- 
kind. Mr. Denman has, I should suppose, 
but little chance of ever obtaining high prefer- 
ment, he is now common serjeant of London, a 
place in the gift of the corporation, which was 
bestowed on mm from admiration of his public 
character, and respect for his private virtues* — 



The road t6 the bench is still somewhat crooked, 
for although through the correcting influence 
of public opinion, men only of undoubted 
talents and great experience, are placed in the 
most prominent and difficult situations, men 
whose names spread a lustre round our seats 
of justice, yet the humbler but hardly less im- 
portant places of the Puisne-judges, are not 
unfrequently procured by the instrumentality 
of private friendship, given as a snug retreat 
for imbecility, or bestowed as the appropriate 
reward of political subserviency. That man 
must be afflicted with a selfish disposition, and 
a contracted heart, who is not compensated for 
the loss of wealth and advancement, by the 
love of his professional brethren, the gratitude 
of his fellow citizens, the esteem and admi- 
ration of all honest men. 

W. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Ireland and Us Economy ; being the result of 
observations made in a tour through the 
country in the autumn of 1829. By L E. 
Bicheno, Esq. F. R. S. Sec Lmn. Soc 
&c — London, Murray. 

Mb. Bicheno visited Ireland out of curiositv, 
as men go to see the wild beasts at supper m 
the tower menagerie, (only with far greater in- 
trepidity, for the beasts in the tower are ca^ed,) 
and his route lay through Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry, the western part of Clare, Limerick, 
Tipperary, Kilkenny, CarloW, Kildare, Dub- 
lin; then northward to Belfast, returning 
through Armagh, whence he diverged through 
Monaghan to Enniskillen and SEgo, and so 
back again to the fair city of Dublin. Having 
penetrated thus far into the bowels of our 
western terra incognita, as fast as Irish poet 
horses, and his ' thravelin po-chay,* could carry 
him, and beguiling the tedium of our < pathless 
downs,* wiUi the pleasant chat of Frederic 
Page, Esq. a bencher of the middle temple, — 
whom our public will rejoice to hear that Mr. 
Bicheno found as he informs us in his dedica- 
tion, an inteUiffent and agreeable companion of 
his journey, — ^it behoved him of course to en- 
lighten the benighted English people on his re- 
turn with hb observations on ail the *' vonder- 
ful vonders as vas to be seed* in these foreign and 
outlandish parts. It is the privilege of EngUsh- 
men to grumble. While at home they crumble 
at < their own, the nation's debt,* the laws 

' Which feed the poor, sad domt protect the gsme,* 
and other enormities and anomalies too tedious 
to be mentioned. Let them but step out of 
merry England, and whatever is is wrong, be- 
cause it is not Enc^ish. Let us hear for ox- 
ample Mr. L E. Bicheno on the dwellings of 
the rural peculation of Ireland : 

« The habitations of the peasanty are, as 
every body knows, of the rudest and most 
miserable constmction. The^ are scattered 
over the country whorever a bit of soil is to be 
obtained, fit for the potatoe ; but the favourite 
spot is beside i^ road, where they are frequently 
seen to extend wiUi short intervals for miles 
together. These collections of hovels form 
almost the only villages to be seen bv the 
traveller. In Munster, to which we chiefly 
directed our attention, is probably to be wit- 
nessed as low a scale of shelter as is to be 
found in Europe among a settled population. 
It is built by the occupier of the soil out of the 



materials he finds on the spot Tbe four walls 
are of dirt, mixed with rushes or straw beateu 
up with it The floor is the earth. Tbe 
roof is constructed of bogwood, fastened to- 
gether with pms of the same, or tied with rode 
cordage made of grass, or rye-straw, which is a 
favourite material. The covering is so^ or 
perhaps a thatch of heath. If a window be 
indulged in, it consists of a single pane of 
glass, built in with the wall ; and when it gets 
broken, which inevitably happens sooner or 
later, it is mended by ph»tering the hole up 
with dirt There is a door-way, but frequently 
no door ; its place being supplied by a straw- 
mat platted for the purpose, which easily ad- 
mits of a passage behind the scenes ; but if jou 
are are shut out, the old jest is very neearlj 
a truth, you may put your arm down the diim- 
ney and unlock the door. The interior is fur- 
nished with a dresser, some crockery, a taUe, a 
stool or two, a bedstead, and that servant of all 
work the crock. There never was a utensfl 
applied to more purposes than this. It is like 
Hudibras* sword--- 

TwonM make dean shoes, sad in the earth 
Set leeke and onions, nnd so (orik. 
The crock not only boils the potatoes, whieh 
is its legitimate application, but aids in fetching 
them home washing them, and all things dee 
that are washable. With the assbtance of a 
table and a kish, it barricades the door, to pro- 
vent the irruptions of the pig and the cow 
during meals. It serves the pif and the chil- 
dren, collects the jetsum and fiotsum of ^a 
cabin, and is alternately a vessel of honoor and 
dishonour. 

<< The chimney, if there be one, is a sqaen 
frame of wood-woric, wrapped round with wat- 
tles of hay, and plastered with day ; or in the 
counties of Cork and Kerry it is a butter 
firkin, or a bee-|uve, or a basket The smoke 
indeed seldom escapes by its lawful chaanel, 
but makes its way as it can by every pore 
through the roof, walls and door ; so that an 
Englishman, on the first impulse, immediatdy 
thinks of sending for the engines. A mo- 
ment's reflection teaches him, that in Irebind 
smoke is not always the prelude to fire. It is 
frequently the utmoet which the fuel itself cam 
elaborate. The general aspect of these horde 
at a distance, is that of heape of dung re^ing^ 
with the steam of their owu fermentation. 

<< Immediately convenient to the door, mod 
on each ude, are the receptades, into whidi the 
rejectamenta of the cabin are thrown ; but tiiej 
mostly find their way to these plaoM by lim 
laws of gravitation done. Many atteniq>ta 
have been made by humane individual^ 
to induce them to remove these offem- 
sive collections out of sight, bet in vau. 
Like other farmers, they love to dinilay their 
wedth ; and if they understand nothing ebB» 
they have learned how to convert decoBsp^eed 
animd and vegetable matter into potatoes^ 

« The cow, the pig, the 'goat, the tMAmm 
are as much a part of the femily as tiie chil- 
dren. They grow up togetiier, eat of the HBis 
meat, drink of the same cup» and lie ia 
same bosom. The ordinary answer i ~ 
remonstoate with them about these :' 
is now as of old ; < And sure havnt i 
right, for don't they pay tbe rent ?* ** 

Now first we suspect friend John amll 
been bitten by some mad Munster-i 
told him of the manure heaps " ian^ . 
convaynient to the doore," for we caei 
dently afikm that he never learned the f ' 
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at Oxford, or the parts thereto acffacent. It 
is more unportant, however, to correct an error 
of judgment into which he in common with 
many other Englishmen has fallen, than to 
pick up those slips of the pen, which are to be 
found scattered pretty plentifully through the 
Tolnme. Mr. ^icheno has thrown away a 
great deal of superfluous lamentation upon the 
miid-cal»a8 of the third estate in Irelsmd : he 
fancies, most Englishmen fancy, because they 
are accustomed to see trig cottages with tiled 
roofs, and flower knots before and ever-greens 
growmg about them, in the smiling villages of 
pleasant England, that where these are not 
comfort cannot come, and they proceed, at least 
in Mr. Bicheno's and some other cases, to fill 
up the picture of the transactions within what 
they are pleased to consider wretched hovels, 
from their own, we must say, < filthy' imagina- 
tions. Now what is the fact ? We who know 
both England and Ireland well, (a knowledf^e 
by the bye, which is not to be attained by 
innply posting alone the mail coach roads of 
either country,) wiU inform our public briefly 
and truly. In England the cottages which 
look so pretty in the fine spring and summer 
days, when alone one is in the way of seeing 
them, are poor feeble baby-houses of places, 
Tamped up for show, with a few thin boards 
•todc together without cloemg at the edges, 
and some ever-greens trained over them to 
hide the crevices, through which the wind 
rushes fiercely and keenly in the long dark 
winter nights, when no candle can be kept 
in, and the rain patters down through the 
cracks and crevices in the tile roof. We 
manage these things better in Ireland : here 
oar walls are not of miserable ill-joined rotten 
sticks, neither are they, as Mr. Bicheno ima- 

?'ne8, made of dhrt. We must, according to the 
enian proverb, make him * eat dirt,* for the 
foul imputation. Did Mr. B. ever hear of a 
mud-wall weaver ? we warrant he did not, in 
aU his travels in the po-chay. He (the weaver) 
is the artificer of those strong and stable and 
cosey thick walls, not of < <Srt,* but of stiff 
adhesive clay, mixed with long strong straw, 
skilfully introduced, so as to add to the tenacity 
imperriousness and durability of the structure, 
when duly baked and seasoned in the sun. In 
a word, the mud-wall weavers have succeeded 
to the ofllce for which the Egyptians kept the 
children of Israel in bondage, and we point to 
the pyramids as pr^nant proof of the strength 
and durability of that important element in 
' our father's mud edifice.' But then comes 
the roof. Reader had you ever an out-office, 
^petit-mauan or the like, with a tiled roof? We 
once had a piggery so covered, and it was the 
plague of our life, the rain was eternally drip-drip- 
ping in upon the tender and bare little creatures, 
m spite of all our endeavours with mortar and 
rendering, and at last we were obliged to have 
iBcouTse to thatch, merely for dryness, to say 
nothing of the superior warmth. Now what 
ii too scurvy treatment for pigs in Ireland, 
eaanot be very comfortable for christians in 
England. It is sheer igi^orance that makes 
people cry out against our thatched roofs. No 
doubt tliey are a more expensive mode of 
doing the thine than tiling, but every thing 
nafly good is always expensive, and that is not 
the ground on which they are censured. It is 
becMse the dissentients know not that thatch 
is the drjeet, warmest, comfortaHest, best roof 
far a poor man's dwelling, that human wit has 
yet devised. Then as to the arrangements 



within doors : it is as plain as our stick that 
Mr. Bicheno knows nothing whatever about 
the matter. We have walked, run, rode, and 
driven up and down Ireland seventy-three thou- 
sand miles in our pilgrimage, (ten miles a day 
for twenty yean, is no very extravagant allow- 
ance to ancient peripatetics like ourselves,) and 
m all that time we never saw nor heard ofpota- 
toes boiled in a crock, of which the Sec Lbn. 
Soc. makes such familiar and unseemly mention. 
A forty-shilling pot we have seen, and felt too, 
for when we were out at nurse in the county 
of Wicklow, we enjoyed a glad experience of 
the contents of the same, as did the way- 
faring man, and the stranger and all who sought 
food and shelter in the name and honour of 
God. They were not ordered off * to their 
TOirish,* as they would have been by a surly 
English boor, but were 'kindly welcomed,' with 
* God save you,' on their coming, * God speed 
you,' when they chose to go away. As to 
dirt and smoke and all that, what is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter^ why that our 
author hhnself, (who after all is an honest well- 
meaning En^rlishman, only a little simple or so, 
and like his fellows utterly incapable of under- 
standing us Irish, our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, or any of them,) even he is constrained to 
confess that, ** the delicate operation of butter- 
making," is universally carried on, that the 
people enjoy plenitude of health ; and that 
they strip with the ^whitest and clearest skins 
in the world. What could he say more to 
confute his own nasty hypothesis ? 

We have already adverted to the boldness 
and dauntless courage exhibited by Mr. Bicheno 
and his companion in their voyage of discovery. 
The gentleman himself discourses thereanent 
as foUuweth : 

** If we had credited the representations 
made to us by orange friends very soon after 
our landing, we should have been dissuaded 
from attempting to penetrate into some of the 
remote comers of the west ; but as their appre- 
hensions on our behalf arose out of prejudices, 
working, too, upon theni at a moment when 
they considered their lo3ra1ty had been sacrificed 
to mistaken liberality, we travelled on in spite 
of their forebodings, and had never the slightest 
reason to regret our determination, our only 
care being not to be mistaken for Irish gentle- 
men. Not a finger was ever lifted against us, 
but the most cheerful assistance was afforded 
to us in every difficulty; and although we 
traveUed in the most ^turbed districts, and 
among people who were sheltering murderers, 
and some of them murderers themselves, I am 
satisfied they might have been trusted with un- 
told gold; and it is certain, that they are 
ready to share their scanty meal with the 
needy, and to relieve one another by acts of 
kindness, to which the more civilized poor of 
England are strangers. 

** An Englishman cannot fail to remark the 
different behaviour of the peasantry of the two 
countries in one particular. We never were 
saluted with a bow or curtesy from any of them 
from the beginning to the end of our journey ; 
conduct quite unnatural, and only to be ac- 
counted for by the relation in which they stand 
to the native gentry. I must admit, their 
nakedness, and shaggy hur, looking like the 
mane of an untamed colt, give them a forbid- 
ding aspect; and that there were occasions, 
when we met a troop of them on a wild bog, 
where we were disposed to compound for our 
safety, by addressing them as the Count Beau- 



jeau did the Highlanders in Waveriey, * Gsn* 
tlemanM Sauvages,** &c 

Here again we are at issue with our author. 
Passing over the sileers at oxiingemen and 
Irish gentlemen, in which Mr. B. is rather 

Cue to indulge, we come to facts. In all the 
g walks, ndes, drives, swimming, sailings 
rowing, and steaniinff matches we have been 
practising in Ireland these fifty years, we never 
once met with such uncourteous behaviour as 
he recites. After the country girls in Germany 
and France, the peasantry of Ireland are sim« 
ply the most polite peasantry we have ever met 
in all our travels, and every body knows we 
have been every where from Constantinople to 
Niagara, from Indus to the Pole. If a man, 
woman or child passed us on a country road 
without saluting, we should go home and settle 
the marriage-portions of our grand-children and 
make our will at once, for such^a portent has 
never yet befallen us, and we pray the fates to 
avert the omen dire. But how then could it 
have uniformly happened Mr. Bicheno, or do 
we mean to impeach his veracity in a matter of 
fact ? Not at all, the thing is as plain, we 
repeat it again, as the crutch by the stool which 
little Lucy has Just settled so nicely under our 
gouty foot. He and his friend took care << not 
to be mistaken for Irish gentlemen." We dare 
to say they found that very easy. It is diflicult 
to counterfeit the most polished and perfect 
gentleman that exists, but if they had been 
mistaken for Irish gentlemen their path woidd 
have been sti'ewed with green rushes, and their 
best beavers worn out in returning salutes. In 
truth and fact we once happened to chaperon 
an English country gentleman, a member of 
parliament, through a very wild and extensive 
district of the south, and his constant remark 
was (we are here quite serious, and we pledge 
our word for the truth of what we say,) that 
the lower class in this countrv though appa- 
rently so much less comfortable and indepen* 
dent than in England, was evidently accustomed 
to much more kindness of manner from their 
superiors, and always expected to receive aa 
well as to return the courtesies of social life ; 
and he himself was more than once reproved by 
the very b^garwomen, who, when he sternly 
bid them go away for he had nothing for them» 
would quietly reply " Well Sir, & you are 
going to give us nothiiig, I'm sure yon need 
not speak so harsh." But to proceed to the 
more full and fair consideration of Mr. Biche- 
no's book, which is really a good and sensibly, 
written work in the main; he does not consider 
either absenteeism or the differences on religious 
doctrines as the principal causes of the dissen- 
sions that have so long interfered with the peace 
and tranquillity of Ireland, he rather looks 
upon the difference of fidth between the upper 
and lower classes as a strange phenomenon, 
worthy indeed of curious inquiry, but not very 
powerfuUy affecting the dvil and pof^tical rela- 
tions of the country. The chief point to which 
he seems anxious to direct the attention of 
practical men, is the nature of the relation, or 
rather want of relation, that in Ireland subdsts 
between landlord and tenant He points out 
with considerable clearness and truth the great 
difference in this respect between Ireland and 
England, and the still wider deviation from 
the old clannish system, (Mr. Bicheno seems to 
consider it decidedly the good old clannish^s- 
tem) that used to prevail in Ireland itself. Xlus 
system he detaib as follows : 
** 1 will now proceed to mention tome of the 
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peculiarities of the old tystem of landlord and . coantry, where the mercantfle clan preTaili, 
tenant) which, in my opinion, have not been j among whom all the trantactiont of life are 



eulBcienily regarded ; and to the neglect of 
many of theee, I am persuaded, much of the 
degradation of the country is to be charged. 
It will be found that there is as much difference 
between the old and the new connexion, as 
there ii in the principles of union between the 
parents and cluldren of two families, one of 
which is ruled mainly by parental love, and the 
other by the terrors of the rod. 

** The state of society in Ireland, down to 
the Reformation, was similar to that which is 
recoUected to have survived in the Highlands 
of Scotland to the middle of the last century ; 
and which existed in England, in a modified 
form, until it was broken up, after the wars of 
York and Lancaster, by the general improve- 
ment of the country, and the introduction of 
a more proHtable system of a^culture. It 
was clannish and patriarchaL Wherever this 
state of society has existed, the authority of 
the proprietors is purchased by conciliating the 
' attachment of their followers; and they leave 
no art of popularity untried to secure it They 
. hold daily communication with their tenants, 
are condescending in their Manners towards 
them ; and, as they share each other*s dan^rs 
as well as pleasures, sympathies and affections 
are awakened, to which the intercourse of re- 
lined life is a total stranger. ~ 

The very opposite state of thinn now sub- 
osting in Ireland he describes as follows ; 

** The positioB in which the Irish proprie- 
tary have been placed, has induced Uiem to 
look upon land as the merchant does upon his 
wares ; and to forego, for the sake of profit, all 
the personal influence and consequence usually 
incident to their station. The rank and im- 
.portanoe of the chief of a clan, and feudal lord, 
4uid even of the English proorietor, are derived 
in a great measure from the acta of kindness 
they are enaUed to extend towards their te- 
nantry, who are dependent upon them for sub- 
sistence and protection, and for which they 
receive in return not only money, but honour, 
family attachment, military service, and politi- 
-cal support The remission of rent assistance 
in distress, the adjustment of disputes, and 
friendly advice, are the necess^ result of the 
connexion of the two parties. If an Irish land- 
lord is lenient towards his tenantry, the kind- 
oess is gratuitous, or is conceded as a charity, 
and consequently is not very general ; but in 
iBngland, even at present, and more so under 
the old landlords, the remission of rent in par- 
licular exigencies, and other proprietary kind- 
nesses, are not conceded or accepted as acts of 
charity, but are yielded by the landlord, and 
.expected by the tenant on an understanding, 
liardly amounting to a right yet not far short 
of it; because every landlord, placed in the 
like circumstances, would do the same. In 
Ireland, any kindness which is shewn to the 
tenantry, depends upon the generosity of the 
individual, and not upon any general feeling 
.which prevails among the clan. There are 
many Uberal hindlords in the country; but 
atill, as a class, they are needy, exacting, unre- 
mitting, harsh, and without sympathy for their 
tenants.** 

" An estate has been regarded in Ireland as 
a money interest alone, and has therefore given 
jthe proprietors scarcely any more consequence 



conducted upon the principle of a market price, 
may perhaps establish the same relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant where the soil is the 
object as between the same parties where 
houses in towns are concerned ; but in a 
country purely agricultural, and a peasantry 
among whom the old social feelings are perpe- 
tuated, it is impossible to break up the old rela- 
tion and establish a new one, founded upon 
pecuniary considerations alone, without doing 
great violence to society. It is not a relation- 
ship of blood, it is true, but it is one of interest 
of strong sympathy, and of nature ; and if long 
standing amongst the habits of mankind be 
anything in the scale, it has a preponderance 
that no system of the economists can claim. 
Modem doctrines, indeed, impeach its wisdom, 
and would supersede its necessity ; but Ireland 
furnishes an example of the opposite system, 
and holds out her beacon to warn the political 
innovator, in his unchartered ocean, not to 
venture near the rock on which she has been 
wrecked. 

** In every country in Europe, excepting Ire- 
land, the landlord finds something for the 
tenant besides the mere soil ; and even in Eng- 
land, which is a country where very little is 
furnished, the proprietor builds and repairs 
such accommodations as are necessary to conduct 
the business of the farm. In many continental 
kingdoms he finds the stock, but in unfortunate 
Ireumd, the tenant has been left to provide 
even his own hovel ; and hence it is the worst 
possible, and without the most ordinary conve- 
niences of bams, stables, or even sheds or yards. 
Adam Smith remarks, that those laws and 
customs which secure to the English yeomanry 
a beneficial interest in the improvements they 
make, * have contributed more to the present 
grandeur of England than all their boasted re- 
gulations of commerce taken together.** 

There, is a great deal of tmth and sound 
sense in this, and though we have the happiness 
to know amoBg the estated gentry of Ireland 
many splendid exceptions to our author*s sweep- 
ing censure, we are constrained to confess tliat 
in the general, what between absejice and in- 
difiPerence, it is but too weU-founded. 

Mr. Bicfaeno entertains a very reasonable 
doubt as to the 63q[>ediency of introducing poor- 
laws into Ireland, at least of extending relief 
to others than the sick, the aged and Uie im- 
potent On the whole matter, we close the 
volume with a very ftavourable opinion of its 
author. Without retracting a word of our 
introductory remarks pn Am introduction, we 
are happy to say that in the body of the book 
we find him dispassionate, intelligent and fair, 
and we are sure that the general circulation 
which we predict for his book, will tend to the 
diffusion of sound and practical vie^** on the 
leading questions respecting Ireland, which for 
the meet part he has ably and truly touched. 



Lardner'9 Cabinet Cydt^fyadia, Geography^ 
voL 1. The Cities and principal Towns in 
the World. — London, Longman and Co. 
and Taylor. 

This is a judicious compilation, presenting a 
condensed account of the principal cities in the 
world, each accompanied by well executed' 
M'ood-cuts. Twenty-three places of note in 
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five; in Scotland four. The Netherlands 
afford sixteen, France eleven, and Spain, which 
is the last country in the volume, thirteen. 
The letter-press descriptions, (which are of 
course the staple of the volume, for except 
some curious cuts of Moorish and other Eas. 
tern buildings in Spain, the wood engravings 
have little to attract particuhur attentioi, 
though very well done in their way,) seem to 
be diligently and faithfully compiled. On 
noints of taste we must however sometimes beg 
leave to join issue with the writer : thus in the 
description of our own Dublin, he steps a little 
out of his way, for the purpose of asmiling the 
bad taste and ill effect of Nebon's pillar in 
Sackville-etreet Thb b mere local prejudice, 
though doubtless a veiy prevalent one here. 
The writer tells us, — «< Sackville-street a spa- 
ciotts and even noble aveoue,** (we should thank 
him to match it in London, though we are not 
oblivious of Portland-pbce,^ ''opens on the 
left At about half its length appean Nelson's 
pillar, a heavy column, ^aced in its centre, 
with a perverseness of absurdity rarely seen to 
break a fine and complete view.** And again — 
" the spectator should halt for a moment on 
Orlisle-bridge to view Sackville-street un- 
fortunately broken and disfigured by Nelson's 
pillar, but adorned by its own breadUi and ele- 
gance, the portico of the Poet-office, and the 
Rotunda in the distance, the south fhmt of the 
Custom-house, and a noble line of walled 
quays over an innavigable river, flowing into a 
bay without ships; Westmoriand^treet with 
on either side a portico of the Sank, and 

pavilion of the University; and D^Olier- 
street with the Dublin Library,** (the senseless 
man omits the D. L. G. offic^ and a view of 
the front of the new square of Trinity college.** 
The bay without ships is pointless, becaose it 
is not true, and the pause in the description to 
commit a second onslaught on the pillar, 
« WMck stands like a r«iidlc«tlck Ughtiiig tlH( tovn,* 
< is affectations ;* it is Dublin canL Yhm man 
labours, the citizens labour, under » huge 
mistake ; our stony friend the naval stylite is 
a very pretty fellow. Moreover, he does not 
mar Uie view a bit but the contrary : he is an 
agreeable object for the eye to rest on, * hsdf 
way down' like the samphire-man in Lmt, nod 
you see around and beyond him, uninterrup- 
tedly, if you like, to the other points emune- 
rated in the Cyclopsedia-man'e catalogue. It 
was some silly notion of this kind about Ndaon, 
that caused the cits to banish our friend Wel- 
lington to the Phcenix-park, where he steiids 
like Tom Campbell's exUe of Erin, < alone on 
the wind-beaten hill,* instead of enjoying- the 
politer air of Stephen's-creen, or Merrion- 
square, where he might near the music, and 
see the ladies ; sights and sounds that the otd Don 
loves dearly, for all his autocracy and new 
duties on poor old Ireland, wilii a plague oa 
him. We would stake an aum of our best 
Rhenish, he owes us a gmdge for our acorvy 
treatment of this very sere perennius affair ef a 
pyramid. But to return to the Cabiiiei Cy- 
clopttdia; that our readers may be aible to 
judge of the manner in which the wotic is got 
up, and moreover may learn how to beitow 
rijzht names on our colonnades, pcelh ws, 
facades and so forth, when showing ikmm to 
their country cousins, we shall pifmcul < 
with the first half of the description of V 
in detail : 

<« Dublin, the metropolis of Ireland, Jiea at 
the mouth of the river Liffy, or Aaaa UUft 
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on the eastern coast, facing that of North 
Wales, nearly equidistant from the two ex- 
treme points of the island. There is no au- 
thentic account of its founders, or of the date 
of its foundation. The Irish chronicles, in 
both prose and verse, are to be received as 
evidence only of its existence, and no more, 
before the invasion of the Danes : — but whe- 
ther as a dty, or as the mere head -quarters of a 
petty clan caUinff itself a monarchy, or as a 
congregation of dwellings still more subordi- 
nate, it were vain to inquire. It appears to 
bare been first ravaged, and then rebuilt and 
walled, by the Danes, in the ninth century, — 
the period of their occupation of Ireland ; but 
it was not the first city of Ireland, either in 
commerce, population, or dignity, when Brian 
Bom, BO renowned in Irish chronicles, routed 
the Danes, and subverted their dominion, at 
CloDtarf, one of its present outskirts, in 1014. 
Limerick, Waterford, and Cork, were then 
more important places. It must have been 
•tUl inconsiderBble in 1173, when Henry II. 
found it necessary to erect what is called a tem- 
porary palace to receive the homage of the 
Irish chieftains. King John, who was < Lord 
of Ireland,' and governed it some time in per- 
son, improved and extended Dublin ; established 
courts of justice; began the division by coun- 
ties ; and brought the coin of the country to 
the standard of that of England; in short, 
anticipated, by many centuries, the recent! 
eqnaluation of the English and Irish curren- 
cies. Henry II L extended Magna Charta to 
the inhabitants of Dublin, sold the fee of the 
city to the citizens, and thus originated the 
corporation. The chief municipal officer, at 
first called a bailiff, assumed or was invested 
with the title of mayor in 1409, and became 
lord mayor by patent from Charles II., who 
granted him at the same time a guard of foot 
soldiers and a pension of 500/. a year. It was 
not tOl the reign of Oeorge II. that the corpo- 
ration assumed its present form. 

** In 1729 a step was attempted towards abo- 
lishing parliaments altogether in Ireland. It 
iras proposed that the supplies should be granted 
for twenty-one years; at the end of which, 
doubtless, they would have been levied by pre- 
rogative and the privy coi^ncil. The motion 
was rejected by a majoiity of only one member, 
whose appearance on the occasion became a me- 
morable incident, not from his giving his casting 
Tote, which, it was said, saved his country, but 
from his having presented himself to the hono- 
rablt house in his boots. Nothing but the speed 
of life and death with which he came to Dub- 
lin, the oi^ency of the time, and the safety of 
the commonwealth, excused such a breach of 
the decorum of the toilet in those days. 

** Yet the Irish parliament at the time had 
little authority beyond the mere passive confir- 
mation of acts proposed and dictated by the 
periiameni of England. In 1783 it burst its 
bonds and asserted its parliamentary indepen- 
dence. In 1800 it vi'as incorporated with that 
of England by mutual agreement, and on spe- 
cific conditions. 

^ The city lies up the river, about a mile 
from the bay, which is much more remarkable 
for its picturesque beauty on either side than 
for its navigable uses. This bay has been com- 
pared, rather idly, by some person in the first 
instance, with that of Naples ; and after him, 
still more idly, by a thousand others. It 
forms a vast semicircular basin, about eight 
miles in diameter, perilous- from its shalloM'^ 



and breakers; which are, hcm^ver, counter- 
acted by a long and massive central mole run- 
ning into it, with a lighthouse at its extremity, 
and two piers on either side at its entrance. 
A bold peninsular promontory, called the hill 
of Howth, shelters it on the north, having a 
range of lowlands from its base ddrting the 
sea, luxuriantly wooded and varied, with, em- 
bosomed here and there, a church, a mansion, 
or a pretty villa; whilst on the south, it is 
bordered, at a short distance, by the picturesque 
and beautiful range of hills called the Wicklow 
mountains. 

<* Dublin resembles the cities to be met on 
the continent much more than those of Eng- 
land, in the frequent juxtaposition of magni- 
ficence and meanness. The late Mr. Curran 
compared it to a man with a new coat over a 
dingy under dress. Its square area of about 
two miles and a half contains more noble edi- 
fices, wretched habitations, and public charities, 
than will be found within the same compass 
elsewhere. It is in form a rectangle, divided 
by the river into two nearly equal parts. We 
will suppose the spectator in the open space 
called College-green, on the left bank of the 
river and eastern side of the city. Looking 
eastward, he beholds the Bank of Ireland, 
formerly the parliament house, on his left; 
and the University inunediately facing him, 
with a bronze equestrian statue of king Wil- 
liam between. This is the statue, the annual 
decoration of which was for several years the 
cause of so much party and popular violence, 
but which the reason and good feeling of the 
people have happily, though but recently, out- 
grown. It was, however, in the latter half 
of the last century an affair of state, as appears 
from an allusion in the witty notes to the clever 
but foi^gotton < epistle to QoTKes Edmond 
Howard.' * The c<nporation of Dublin,' says 
the author, < are remarkable for loyalty and 
thick legs; in token whereof they go in proces- 
sion annually round the statue ot king William, 
in their carriages, on his birthday.* The Bank 
presents a noble, simple, and really classic mass 
of Grecian architecture. Its principal front 
is a grand Ionic colonnade, 147 i'eet long, rest- 
ing on an elevated plane, reached by a flight of 
steps. It is enter^ by lofty arcades on either 
side. The central columns are surmounted by 
the royal arms, and the pediment by well-exe- 
cuted allegorical statues. The east lateral front 
is a Corinthian portico of six columns, and the 
western an Ionic portico ; both surmounted by 
statues, and connected with the grand front by | 
a screen wall, with niches and sections of plain 
columns, the height of the building. The 
interior of this building is well distributed, and 
contains some few objects of curiosity and art. 

«« The front of the University, at a right 
angle with the Bank, is a long and florid Co- 
rinthian fa9ade; the central columns surmounted 
by a pediment, and the whole terminated by 
Corinthian pavilions, with coupled pilasters of 
the same order. An octagonal vestibule, with 
the museum on the right, leads from the town 
into the first of three squares, which is built of 
hewn stone, and contains three principal build- 
ings ; — the chapel, presenting a beautiful Co- 
rinthian colonnade, on the left; the theatre or 
examination-hall on the right, exactly corres- 
ponding ; and beyond this square, on the left 
hand, forming the smaller side of a rectangle^ 
with a simple pilastered front, the hall in which 
the (ellows and students of the whole university 
dine. .Th§ university^ by the way, consists of 



but one < college of the holy and undivided 
Trinity.' 

*< Farther on is the second square, of which 
the library, with a piazza (if this received mis- 
use of the word be admissible) beneath, forms 
one side. This library, though inferior to many 
others in the number of volumes, is one of the 
most complete and precious in Europe ; con- 
taining rich materials of bibliography. It con- 
sists of two compartments: the ancient library 
of the university, entered at one end, and 
presenting a lon^ and noble vista, with, on 
either side, a gfulery and balustrade above. 
The books are admirably arranged in stalls 
beneath. At the remote end is a handsome 
pavilion, containing Fagel library, a gem in ita 
kind, once the family library of the Fagels, 
grand pensionaries of Holland, and purchased 
by the university. There is, again, archbishop 
Usher's library, left by him to the university* 
of which he was the founder—- containing many 
books noted and commented on with his own 
hand. There is lastly, a collection of valuable* 
or at least curious, manuscripts, Persian, Ara^ 
bic, Chinese, and Irish. Gxaduates of the 
university only, as in the Bodleian, have the 
privilege of reading; but studious strangers 
are admitted, upon a pr(mer introduction to 
the provost and board. The corporate body» 
which has the elective franchise, consists of 
the provost, fellows (senior and junior), and 
scholars; besides whom, there are about 1600 
students. The executive, enture, and almost 
absolute government is vested in the provost 
and senior fellows: this imlimited power is^ 
with few exceptions, exercised by them with 
discretion and moderation. The practical bu- 
siness of education devolves upon the junior 
fellows, and occupies a considerable portion of 
their day. To the left of this square, and 
parallel to it, a new square has been recently 
buUt 

« The chapel and theatre were built from 
the designs of Sir W. Chambers ; the latter con- 
tains a monumental marble group in memorv 
of provost BaldMrin, full of grace, sentiment, 
and beauty, and not sufficiently appreciated or 
known. There are also some mediocre por- 
traits, including one of Swift, in whom, by 
the way, his Dublin alma mater could discover 
only ill nature and incapacity. 

** King George IV., on his visit to Ireland 
in 1821, was received by the university in th* 
library, and entertained in the theatre ; and i» 
said to have expressed high approbation of both 
buildings, especially of the long gallery of tha 
library." 

Cuts are given of the Bank, the Exchange 
and St. Patrick's cathedral, from Mr. Petrie's 
drawings in the Dublin guide, and of the Four- 
courts, from Cromwell's excursions through 
Ireland. An engraving on steel, of Waterloo 
bridge, adorns the title page. 



Memoir of tht Life of Sir Walter Itategh : 
with some account of the period in which 
he lived. By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Au- 
tlior of Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth ; large 8vo. pp. 496. — London, 
Longman and Co* 

In her Life of Ralegh, Mrs. Thomson, who 
is the wife of Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, 
very judiciously steers a middle course between 
the cumbrous proHzity of Oldys and Cayley. 
and the somewhat meagre brevity of Birch, ' 
Besides those authorities to whkh all the world 
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Imye aoceit, ihe author of the present biogra- 
phy was permitted by official authority to ex- 
plore the documents relating to the subject in 
the state paper oflke, and in the appendix to 
the volume she presents to the reader fifteen 
original letters never before printed; four of 
ihem are from Ral^h, the rest by various 
hands, and though tbsy do not throw much 
additional light on the history of Ralegh's life, 
ihey are satisfactory indications oi the share 
urhich he took in the political transactions of 
his times. ' 

Of the early life of Ralegh very little is 
' known : he was bom of an ancient but some- 
what indigent family* in Devonshire, famous 
also as the birth-place of Drake and Hawkins. 
The earliest notice we have of his education is 
that at sixteen he was entered a commoner of 
both Oriel and Christ-church Oxon. At the 
university he applied himself to the study of 
philosophy and belles lettres, and gained the 
good opinion of Bacon, who then roretold his 
niture eminence, but he left, without a degree, 
after three years residence. 

*< In the choice of a profession Ralegh ap- 
pears to have been divided, for some time, be- 
tween the bar and the camp. That he ac- 
tually entered at any of our inns of court is, 
however, doubtful ; and the prevalent opinion 
that he was a*t one time a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple, arose either from his dinplay of 
legal acuteness oo his subsequent trial, or from 
a temporary residence within the walls of that 
establishment. Queen Elizabeth with a view, 
perhaps, to the intellectual culture of her 
young courtiers, commended ouir inns of court, 
and was accustomed to say, * that they fitted 
young men for the future :* hence it is proba- 
ule that, in those days of mental slavery, all 
who aspired to her favour were reported to 
have pursued the course which she approved ; 
and that Ridegh was not unwilling, during her 
reign, to enjoy the credit of having been thus 
prepared for public life. He i^ however, af- 
firmed by one who knew him well, to have 
been trained, < not part, but wholly gentleman, 
wholly soldier;* and there appears to have 
been but little time allowed for any other plans 
of study, since, from the statement of Hooker, 
he spent in France < good part of his youth in 
wars and martial services.' '* 

The events of his after life were too many, 
and their general outline is too well known to 
admit of our attempting to abridge them here; 
the following account, however, of his estates 
and occupations in Ireland will prove interest- 
ing to our readers. 

** The history of his possessions in that 
country muet be referred to the period of the 
rebellion in the reign of Elizabeth, who found 
it expedient, in 1582, to attaint Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, the last Earl oi the Geraldines, a man 
of almost princely power over the semi-barba- 
rous people amongst whom he resided. This 
potent nobleman cuuld muster, it was said, at 
a call, six hnndred horse and two thousand 
foot, and had five hundred gentlemen of his 
kindred and surname on his estate. Upon his 

destruction, and that of his adherents, the i>ri»ing founder of a 
Queen divided his extensive possessions in 
0»k, Waterford, KenT> and Limerick, among 
ihoae officers and knights in her armies who 
Imd been chieAj engaged in tobdvang the 



power of her demies in the sbter countries. 
The forfeited lands were divided, therefore, 
into manors and seignories, containing each 
from four to twelve thousand acres, bogs, and 
mountains not being included until improved 
and fertilized. The undertakers, as they were 
called, of Uiese estates, were freed of all taxes, 
except subsidies levied by parliament, and were 
to import all commodities into England, duty 
free, for five years. They were obliged to 
furnish, for the defence of their new posses- 
sions, horse and foot men, in number propor- 
tioned to their share of the forfeited demesnes ; 
an arrangement by which an effective force 
was afterwards supplied to the country. In 
1586, Sir Walter Ralegh obtained a warrant 
from the Privy Seal, granting him three 
seignories and a half in the lands of Cork and 
Waterford, constituting an estate of 12,000 
acres. This demesne he held in fee-farm, and 
with it, at Youghal, in the barony of Imo- 
hilly, a house belonging, before the dissolution 
of the monasteries, to the friars preachers, 
with a rent of twelve pounds nineteen shil- 



gr^tly renowned both in arms and letters, re- 
turned to England, his native country, with 
an introduction to Sir Robert Cecil from the 
president of Munster, who requested the assis- 
tance of the secretaxy to Mr. Boyle in effect- 
ing the purchase of Sir Walter Ral^h^s seig- 
nory in Cork. Ralegh, it is said, had no r^ 
pugnance to the sale of las property, on account 
of the heavy sums which it cost him to support 
his titles to it, hb annual expenses on that 
account amounting to two hundred pounds. 
It appears, however, that Mr. Boyle purchased 
the estate at a very low rate, upon the plea of 
its uncultivated condition ; and that it not only 
became a most advantageous acquisition to 
him eventually, but was considered by him at 
the time as a great and fortunate augmentation 
to his estate, and as one more profitable to 
him even than the possession of a richly-dow- 
ered wife, or of a former grant to himself of 
lauds in Munster, had hitherto proved.** 

Of Sir Walter's literary avocations we select 
the foUowing notices : 

** As a poet. Sir Walter Ralegh might, per- 



linffs and sixpence sterling, payable at Easter haps, in the lapse of time have been foi^otten, 
and Michaelmas. except by the antiquary ; but there is scarcely 

** It would seem that Ralegh had but little anotner subject which he has handled, his trea- 
leisure to enter into the concerns of his. Irish jtises upon which would not have insured Uim 
estates with interest, or that, in the turbulent, an exalted rank in the literature of his coun- 
scenes in which he was mingled in that coun- try. Possessed not only of extensive know- 
try, he could have enjoyed sufficient leisure to ledge, but of indefatigable industry, he dis- 
attend to the improvement of the inhabitants phiyed a perfect acquaintance both with mili- 
or the culture of^ the soiL From the manu- tory and maritime science, and proved in his 
script records of the town, it appears that he held numerous publications on these subjects, not 
the office of mayor of Youghal in 1588,* and; only that lus theories were well-digested and 
he probably occupied the house belonging to j mgenious, but that his information was prac- 



him near the cottage or priory, for one room 
still bears the traditional name of * Sir Wal- 
ter's Study,* having in it a rich and curiously- 



tical, and his facts gleaned from experience. 
Upon military operations he wrote three dis- 
courses, two of M'hich were completed during 



carved old chimney-piece. This residence is the three eventful and busy years of liis life, 
situated on the north side of the church, and before the invasion of the Spanish Armada, 
on the south side stands a large building, called Upon mnritimal concerns he published no fewer 
the College, founded by the Geraldines, and thau eight treatises, being, as he proudly an- 
which came also into Ralegh's possessions. I nounced, the first writer either ancient or mo- 
« At Youghal the first potatoes were landed dem that had treated on this subject. These 
in Ireland from Virginia,! by Sir Walter Ra^ works are written with great perspicuity, and, 
legh ; and, at the same time, the celebrated although, the practices recommended in them 
anane cherry was brought by him there from be now obsolete, and the improvemeuts and 
the Canary islands. The well-known tale of plans suggested, superseded by the rapid strides 
the potato-apple being at first gathered and j of modern science, they are interesting, as all 
tasted by the person who planted it, and of compositions dictated by good sense and cxpe* 
the early neglect of this valuable production, rience must ever be ; and curious, as illustra- 
originated in the neighbourhood of Youghal. ting the comparative progress of navigaticm. 
The roots were for some time left untoudied, and of the arts connected with it Several of 



« See in the dedieatkni of the * Chronldes of he- 
lend* to Releriu by his relation Hooher, the daims to 
Setinction wMch their common aaseslry possessed, par« 
HenUirly redted. 



until the ground in -which they were sown, 
being dug up, their real value was discovered. 
From this small portion of seed, the whole 
country of Ireland was supplied with that, 
which has since proved to be almost its only 
secure resource as a commodity for the support 
of life. 

" In 1602, Ralegh was induced to sell his 
estates in L-eland to Richard Boyle, after- 
wards Eai'l of Cork, a man of energetic ha- 
bits and of powerful understanding, and who 
knew well both how to contrive an excellent 
bargain for his own interests, and to turn 
every possession to full account. This enter, 
family, afterwards so 

« For this information I am indebted to Oofton 

Crolcer, £eq. whose works on Irish traditiooe and an. 

tiqtdtieB are so wdl known, and so Juttljr admired. — 

That gentleman inspected tneee records in 1821, and 

IteSth • -•^ • -— • 
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and 



sical Geography, consisted of sevi 

rn the discovery, planting, 
^ „ Virginia; a treatise on uie 

plidn old.fttfhioned honse, with sn abundance of fine and his accounts of Guiana, wJ 
myrUes^some of them twenty feet hi^, in the g^den. ^^ ^^ ^^^j^^ 

f Potatoes r«nie orieinally from Mexico, whence \ „rj. -l v ii -^ i j 

they had probeliybeenmtroaucid Into ViJfinia. | " It has been well remarked, ^ 



the honse formerly belonginR to Ralegh, ouu 
now inhabited by Sir Chriatosher Mnsg^ve. It is a 



the essays were dedicated, or addressed in the 
form of letters, to Prince Henry. 

" The geographical discoveries of Ralech 
would have held a much higher station in the 
collectanea of valuable dissertations which he 
left to posterity, had not their credit been les- 
sened by speculations in which the interests of 
his immediate gains were obviously considered* 
and those of truth disregarded. He appears 
to have relied too readily upon the accounts of 
others, and to have allowed himself, according 
to the fashion of the day, when no predsioii. 
in geographical delineations was deemed eesen- 
tial, too much latitude in conjecture ; an error 
which eventually, as we have seen, proved fife> 
tal to his reputation. Those o f his woric^ 
which may be classed under the hUad of Pl^- 
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vnm no leas qualified to govern nations, than 
to conquer or defend them, an obaenration which 
was drawn forth by the number of political works 
which he competed. Of these, one treatise 
entitled * The Cabinet Council, containing the 
duef Arts of Emph'e, and Mysteries of State, 
^scabineted,* was published by Milton in 
1658 ; with the motto < Quis Martem tunica 
tectum adamantina digne scripeerit?* And 
with the following notice. — * Having had the 
manuscript of this treatise, written by Sir 
Walter Ralegh, many years in my hands, and 
finding it lately by chance, among other books 
and papers, upon reading thereof I thought it 
a kind of injury to withhold longer the work 
of so eminent an author firom the public ; it 
bei^ both answerable in style to other works 
of his alreculy extant, as far as the subject will 
permit, and given me for a true copy by a 
feamed man at his death, who had collected 
several such joeces. 

« John Milton.* " 

** Araonghis philosophical works have been 
classed, < The Instructions to his Son, and 
Posterity,*' published after his death, in the 
small collection of his works, entitled his 
' Remains.* This didactic composition reminds 
the modem reader, in many passages, of the 
celebrated Letters of Lord Chesterfield, who 
may, perhaps, have borrowed the notion of 
sock a form of admonition from this little 
work. But Ralegh, in directing the atten- 
tion of yuuth to the formation of character, 
presents, as the only solid foundation, the pure 
prmciples of Christianity, and derives bb best 
«i^ytTT>«? from Holy Writ itself. He places, 
bdeed, a sufficient, and perhaps, more than 
sofficient importance upon wordly motives and 
wordly prudence ; but he considers them ever 
as in subjection to virtue and religion. In this 
respect he holds a rank as an instructor, far 
superior to the ingenious writer with whom 
the foregoing comparison has been made. Al- 
though he enters not into the minutiss of de- 
portment, habits, and dress, nor upon the me- 
thods necesMry for the attainment of a good 
name in society, upon which Lord Chesterfield 
peculiarly insisted, yet he may be deemed, of 
the two, the wiser friend, and it may be added, 
the more affectionate father; for he writes 
with a more earnest regard to those interests 
of his child, and of youth in general, to which 
an anxious parent would look with solicitude, 
and inculcate with the greatest assiduity — 
The essays of Ralegh are calculated to form 
the pure and well-intentioned youth, into an 
upright and religious member of the commu- 
nity. Those of his modem rival are qualified 
to nourish selfishness, to encourage the subtle- 
ties and artifices of polite life, and to convert 
the aspirations of youthful ambition into an 
habituiil reverence for worldly advantages, and 
for these alone.'* 

** Of Ralegh's historical productions, some 
incidental notices have already been given in 
the course of this sketch of his life. The 
noblest of all his literary productions, the His- 
tory of the World, was not in all probability, 
commenced until he had entered his fifly-funst 
year ; and when, in sickness and despondency, 
ne had to check the afflicting retrospection of 
his heaviest calamities, to sustain unrelenting 
persecutions, and the most appalling reverses 
of fortune, and to contend against the depree- 
•ien naturally produced by the prospect of a 



long imprisonment. Such were Ihe circum- 
stances with which he had to conflict, and such 
their tendency to damp his ardour for fame, 
and to chill every transport of enthusiasm — 
These were, however, ineffectual in impeding 
the progress of such a portion of this under- 
taking as is sufiicient to perpetuate Rideffh's 
names, so long as our national literature shall 
continue to exist. It is deeply to be regretted 
that if he had actually collected matenals for 
a second part, they were destroyed or suffered 
to remain useless. If, as an historian of re- 
mote ages, he could throw any interest into 
the narrative of early times, how vivid would 
have been his pictures of modem manners; 
how animated his details of the achievements 
of chivalry ; how graphic, and yet how impar- 
tial, his relations of the vast changes wtdch 
time, conquest, or religion, effect upon our 
moral condition ! It is, however, problemati- 
cal, whether more than loose notes, or hasty 
reflections were really compiled for the scnuel 
of this justly eulogized undertaking." 

We shall only subjoin two of the letters from 
the appendix; the first shows the lively interest 
which the queen Elizabeth at one time took in 
Ralegh's welfiare; the other, the sorrowful 
sighing of the prisoner, in his altered and mise- 
rable state : 

« From Q. EUzth. to Her Vice Boy in Ireland 
1582. By the Queene. 

<< Ri^ht trusty and well beloved we greet 
you well. Wher we be given to imderstand 
that Captain Appesley is not long since de- 
ceased and the band of footmen which he had 
committed now to James Fenton : for that as 
we are informed said Fenton hath otherwise an 
entertainment by a certain ward under his 
charge, but chiefly for that our pleasure is to 
have our servant Walter Rawley trained some 
longer time in that our realm for his better 
experience in martiall affairs, and for the spe- 
ciall care we have to do him good in respect of 
hys kjmdred that have served us some or them 
(as you know) neer about our parson ; theise 
are to requier you that the leading of the said 
bande may be committed to the said Rawley, 
and for that he is for somme considerations by 
us excused to staye heere, oure pleasure is that 
the said bande shall be in the meane tyme till 
he repair into that our realm delivered to 
somme sooche as he shall depute to be his 
lieutenant there. Given at our Manor of 

Greenwiche — the April 1582 — 24 year 

of our Reign." 

*' To the Queen*8 most excellent Maiestie. 

**I did lately presume to send imto your 
Maiestie the coppie of a letter written to my 
Lord Treasorer touching Guiana, that there 
is nothing done therein 1 could not but woun- 
der with the world, did not the mallice of the 
world exceede the wisedome thereof. In mine 
owne respect, the everliving God doth witness 
that I never sought such an imployment, for 
all the gold in the earth could not invite me 
to travcll after miserie and death, both which 
I had bine likeler to have overtaken in that 
voyage than to have returned from it ; but the 
desire that led me, was the approving of my 
fayth to his Maiestie, and to have done him 
such a service as hath seldome bine pformed 
for any king. But, most excellent Frinces, 
although his Maiestie do not so much love 
himself for the present as to accept of that 
riches which God have offred him, therby to 
take all presumption from his enemies, arising 
from the want of treusor^ by which <aftcr God) 



all States are defended: yet it may be that 
his Maiestie will consider more deiply theruf 
hereafter, if not to late, and that the dissolve 
tion of his humble vassall do not preceede his 
Maiestie's resolution therein ; for my extreeme 
shortness of breath doth grow so fast on me, 
with the dispayre of obtayning so much gancm 
to walk with my keeper up the hill withine 
the tower, as it makes me resolve that God 
hath otherwise disposed of that buseness and 
of me, who after eight yeers unprissonment am 
as strayghtly lokt up as I was the first day» 
and the punishment dew to other mens ex- 
treame negligence layd altogether upon my 
patience and obedience. In which respect^ 
most worthy Princes, it were a sute fair mora 
fitting the hardness of my destinie (who every 
day suffer, and am subiect every day to suffer, 
for other mens offences) rather to desire to 
dye once for all, and thereby to give end to 
the miseries of this life, than to strive against 
the ordinance of God, who is a trow judge 
of my innocence towards the king, and dotk 
know me, 

«< for your Maiestie's most 
« humble and most 
<* bound vassall 

« W. Ralegh. **^ 



The Enghah at Home. By the author of « The 
English in Italy," and « The English in 
France.** 3 vols, post 8vo. — London: Col- 
bum and Bentley. 

« Did you read it through,** was Br. Jehason*k^ 
coestant interrogatory when he heard any one 
praising a book : now we have read Lord Nor- 
manby*s book through, and it has ^en us 
great pleasure and some advantage. There i» 
a right sense, and natural healthy and good — 
morally good — feeling running through it, that 
we like. Moreover, the writer possesses the 
slight advantage of being, as our Irish song 
describes it — 

" A gentleman bom too, and bred /• 
and therefore he can afford to address himself 
directly to human nature, and the springs of 
human feeling and action, without stopping to 
convince his readers of his gentility, by order^ 
ing his clothes of three tailors, inflictmg upon 
them tedious descriptions of the most approved 
method of cutting a coat or an acquamtance^ 
slandering one's mother, or intriguing with hi* 
neighbour's wife. 

There are four stories, but the first and the 
best occupies two volumes : it is the history of 
a young man, the illegitimate son of an un- 
married peer who grows gouty and penitential 
in his sixty-first year, sends for his child from 
the academy in Yorkshire where he had been 
placed twelve years before, acknowledges him 
as hisson, educates him himself; — ^but stay, we 
must detail his plan of education, for it is brief 
and curious : — 

« He took it for granted, that Ernest, at 
his present advanced age, seventeen, had be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with by-pest ages» 
with classic times, and literature. It was na- 
turally absurd, he certainly thought, for chil- 
dren to be immersed at first, for their very 
elements of leaming, amidst a world of facts 
and ideas so utterly foreign to all then arouud 
them, or to any they could ever be conversant 
with. If it were absurd to plunge them in the 
history of their times, it was doubly so to 
make them pore over those works of geniiw, 
whose spirit and beauties they could not po94i« 
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bly enter into and comprehend. But, as custom 
and prejudice had sanctioned thb course of edu- 
cation, which influenced so strongly, and tinged 
the ideas and feelings of the age, he deemed 
it wrong to depart from it. It would certainly 
have been more natural and wise to reserve 
such studies fresh for man's mature age ; but 
he felt how such a system would place the 
mind so instructed, in direct opposition with 
the thoughts of its fellows ; nay, would cause 
it to be ridiculous ; since the chief requisite and 
secret for catching the tone of a people, or 
time, or class, is to know and feel what b 
common-place with them, what not. Not to be 
aware of this, or to have ideas peculiar to one- 
self; b to run counter to society, to loose one's 
intellectual rank in it, and be beyond its pale. 
** Lord Rotoatb was therefore contented that 
Ernest had gone through the usual routine of 
Ovid, Virgil, Horace, and Homer. They no 
sooner, however, entered the library of the 
Oaks together, than all these books were dis- 
carded. The youth was commanded to forget 
them for some years, till restored freshness 
and maturity would afterwards enable him to 
taste their true beauties and excellence, as soon 
as that disgust of modem life and literature, 
which is so apt to assail the wane of manhood, 
should drive him back to those early studies. 

** Previous to his entering the world. Lord 
Ratoath thought the chief requisite for his son 
wlis to become acquainted with the last three 
hundred years, not only the events of that pe- 
riod, but the literature, the'spirit, the progress 
of thought, and its reigning tone, in each cen- 
tury. As to the history and scattered volumes 
of, and respecting, all antecedent ages, casual 
arid miscellaneous reading would be sufficient 
to supply and keep up a due knowledge. 

•* In the prosecution of this plan, his parents 
caused Ernest to begin, not with the beginning, 
but the end; that is, with the day4hen present, 
dividing time mto epochs, and studying each, 
proceeding backwards^ from the reign of George 
the third, and of the Emperor Napoleon, to 
thete of the Seventh Henry, and the Eleventh 



<< Being immersed, both of them — the old as 
much, perhaps more than the young — in the 
particular epoch, lost in it, each volume of 
their still varied reading bearing upon, and 
illustrating the other, they experienced an in- 
terest in the dryest page of the theorist in the 
chronicle, superior to what, in idle and unsyste- 
matic reading, they would have gleaned from 
the chapters of a novel 

** Lord Ratoath declared, that the four 
vears so spent were the happiest of his life; 
bis son never ceased to look back to them with 
regret" 

Thus prepared, Lord Ratoath introduces 
his son into society in London, brings him in 
for a borough, and endeavours to secure his 
success 'in the world.' The difficulties Er- 
nest is destined to encounter in love and in 
politics, from the slur that cannot be removed 
from his birth, and the general and particular 
habits and manners of good society in Eng- 
land, are here ably and minutely described. 
The' description is not forced and false, as in 
those vulgar productions commonly called 
fashionable novels, but good and true ; and 
manners and character are never lost sight of, 
under mere conventional habit and phrase. 
The story of an Irish parvenue named Fitz- 
Eme, of whom it is recorded that ** an into- 
nation of voice not amounting to brogue, but 
rather being the mere absence of the English 
accent, united with his name in betra3ring his 
country,** forms an interesting episode in the 
narrative. We can only find room, however, 
for the close of the career of the hero with 
whom we started. 

" Ernest Willoughby grew, — we can no 
longer say, up, — the bachelor and the idler. 
What a fate for a hero, — and yet he promised, 
like many of the world, to be one, — like them, 
ending in common-place and disappointment ! 
Yet it is surprising to mark, how the most 
mercurial spirits will in time submit to dulness 
and nonentity, close accounts with fortune, and 

S've but a brief sigh to hopes blasted. Wil- 
ughby was not without those slender mate- 



Louis. Prominent features in history, whether! rials of happiness, which satisfy comU. He had 



of events or opinions, were to be stronglv 
marked in their retrogade pro^press, but much 
ivas to be piissed as unintelligible, though ex- 
plication was never wanting. Literature, too, 
of each period, was glanced over in a still more 
cursory manner, but sufficient to be of use in 
the way of reference and comparison hereafter. 
The last parts of each author were perused, his 
scope and influence marked, his merit, slightly 
discussed. And memory was tasked to arrange 
the whole line in view, so that an ideal map of 
modem times might always be present, or ready 
to be present, to the mind's eye. 

^ This concluded, and very many months it 
required, (though not more, perhaps, than he 
had spent in thumbing' Virgil — ^for he could 
scarcely have been said to read it — line by line,) 
the more serious task commenced, of retracing 
the same period, according to its natural pro- 
gress, studying events in the tedious but satis- 
factory volumes of contemporary writers, and 
catching from them the full spirit of each time. 
To works of philosophy and thought, most at- 
tention was to be paid; history was an accom- 
paniment to the study of them, while they 
proved to be a commentary upon it. The 
poetry and light literature of the period, inter- 
mingled with conversation betwixt son and 
parent, filled up the evening of each studious 
day, 



Sir Eyre Coote was his hero, so far back did - 
he date. All the stories he had, wore pre^oa^ 
ted of him and Hyder. The General knew - 
nobody who bad not been in India ; he had^ 
consequently, an extensive set of acquamtanoait 
He had also married a young and second wife^ 
whose company it was his great object to keep 
to himself. He was as jealous as he was 
bilious, and would quarrel with any one who 
looked at his wife in the street. Consequently^ 
he hated i«ondon ; and even Earsham was a 
pU alter with him, in comparison with Hy- 
derabad, where, it is to be opined, he had 
commanded. 

« The general had two sons, each of a differ- 
ent marriaM. The eldest drew breath in 
India, the Tatter on the English ground ; yet 
George (the name of the youngest) did not - 
benefit by his position. His naother had nc»t 
the will to act harshly to her stepson, and tii« 
general was a tyrant, who did not leave her tb* 
power. He preferred, infinitely, DionyaM% 
the eldest son and heir, whose infancy had been 
tended by a host of slaves, and whose beariiw 
and character were quite in unison with such 
oriental breeding. George, on the contrary, 
was like his mother, mild, patient — fond in* 
deed, but too timid to show it, especially to 
such a passionate parent as the genoral. The 
latter often took his shyness for sulkiness and 
indifference, and grumbled* in conseqnenoe, an 
oath of reprobation, at which poor Georg« 
quaked in his skin. 

^ The general's wives both died of consump- 
tion. Both, in fact, were delicate and weak, 
and the husband's temper supplied the fever. 
One went off suddenly, the latter lingered 
long. She used to sit for days, one might my 
years, but that they were not many, at the 
window of their cottage, near Bexlay, stealing 
her gentle eyes from her work to watch bar 
son George, as he crouched beneath his father'a 
frown, or more happily pursued his gambds on. 
the lawn. Yet the general was not withont 
moments of kindness, though his liver, as he 
himself said, had almost obliterated his heart i 
and he dreaded to be left alone. For the bi- 
lious man, how horrible ! Yet he was sa Mr*. 
Turton — she never lived to be lady EarshaxD— 
stole quietly from him and firom the world, 
blessed her dear George with a mother's love ; 
Dionysius too, and the general, with a ste]^ 
mother's and Mrife's forbearance, and died in tba 
struggle. 

" But for the falling in of the title and tba 
property, the general would hav^ felt her loas 
severely. 

" < I wish that those boys could ezdMuige 
tempers,' observed Greneral Turton, some jtmn 
subsequent. * The vivacious, ardent, pettish* 
envious, ambitious, restless character of Diony- 
sius would have fitted the younger brother, imd 
spurred him to make his way. Whilst the. 
grave, tranauil, and tender temperament of 
George would have become the heriditary maa 
of fortune and the senator.' 

« < And why, knowing his character, sii^ 
will you put George into the army ?* was tha 
reply of the accosted person. 

«< * It is the only profession — the only,* Otmt 
ral Turton asserted, and re-asserted. Dio^- 
sius was to enter the guards, and George to 
have his commission in a marching regiment. 

** Before this could be put into effect, Ge«M^ 
whose mind was ever < upon pevoaM thringfctw 
intent,' thought proper to fall e« 



his own maUf his club, his stray-joke. He con- 
tinued scrupulous in dress, and in address, never 
compromising dignity, nor risking aught that 
he still possessed, the world's good opinion of 
him, or his own. When asked, did he not 
spend a dull life ? he denied the impeachment, 
and had a philosophic smile on the occasion, 
that told strongly as a negative. Then he had 
the credit of having seen life, of having been a 
wit and a gallant. An hundred times a season 
was his anticipating epitaph told in St. Jame's- 
street : That * Had Mr. Willoughby not been 
careless and dissipated, he might have been con- 
spicuous in Parliament, and would certainly 
have been a Right Honourable. Such 
the extent of his consolation." 

The * Moute B. Papers,' in the third volume, 
contain a curious and somewhat philosophically 
written contrast of the state of society and 
manners at the present day in England and in 
France. It is a strange essay to meet in a 
novel, but bating that, we like it very weU. 
The last story, entitled Earsham, affords per- 
haps the best opportunity for enabling our 
readers to judge of the book by sample, be. 
cause we can bring the plot within a reasonable 
compass. 

<* General Turton succeeded very unexpect- 
edly to the Barony of Earsham. He had 
served chiefly in India, and had lived there. 'not envnoured with the quick, liydy» Midf»- 
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ifailC fe^HbgB of the soldier ; his was of a dull, 
tender, do^ed, matrimonial kind, that paints 
ito enffel, not shining in a ball-room, or senti- 
DMiitMlT s^iarating a lock of hair for a fare- 
yM gift, but seateid mechimically by a domes- 
tic fireside. Be it presumed, how much the 
brethers hated one another : though on Georg'es 
part, the feeling was but lore negatived ; with 
Dionysivs it was rentable hate— furious, bit- 
ter, envenomed envy. Every one loved the 
aniable George, that is, every visiter and 
friend of the mansion ; Master I>i*s spirit being 
Ttsthr preferred by the underlings of the ser- 
vants* ball and stable-yard. The general him- 
self was of this way of thhkking. Dion was 
not satisfied with his share of preference. He 
felt as injustice, that of which his brother 
rebbed hira. Numerous and desperate were 
the quanrela betwixt them ; for George, though 
gMtfe, was in no want of courage; and his 
passioDS, when strongly summoned, would show 
themselves towering. On one of these occa- 
sions they differed as to who was, or who was 
not an Englishman. George denied the right 
of his brother, who had been bom in India, to 
the title. Dion claimed it nevertheless. At 
length, in the heat of argument, George 
pointed out his brother's complexion, which 
was of a davkm* hue than that of an European 
bom. There was a deadly insult in this, as 
the general in his talk had always alluded to 
the blacks as an- inferior race little above the 
brutes. The reproach was too agravating to 
reply, nOr had Dion temper. He appealed to 
the general, who felt even more than his eldest 
son. He was in a tremendous rage, and ap- 
plied corporal punishment to George. This 
fixed upon Dion the reproach of being a tale- 
teller, and a fieivourite. There were parties 
and arguments in the household for and against. 
Scenes of this kind were often renewed betwixt 
the step-brothers. The general himself saw 
that it was necessary to separate them. The 
preliminaries requisite for their entering upon 
their military career occasioned some unneces- 
sary delay. 

*< Meantune, poor George's soft nature had 
betrayed him into an attachment. It was, of 
course, to a fair personage of the neighbour- 
hood : lovely, too ; he did not want taste. 
And his ambition in the way of choice, aimed 
as high as it well could, for Gertrade was the 
very belle of the county, the most admired 
nymph of the vale. She was in truth both 
amiable and beautiful, well bom and well en- 
dowed, but a more fit match, calculation would 
say, for the younger than for the elder son of 
Lord Earsham. 

" Dionysius did not know enough of the 
world to reason so. He had confined himself 
pretty much to his father's company, and to 
the latitude of Earsham ; and the most lovely 
personage of the vicmity was to his yoiing eye 
the loveliest in the world. It was not without 
envy, therefore^ that he saw George anticipate 
him in admiring the girl, and in professing, 
however tacitly, that attachment. Dionysius 
aione would not have formed one. He was 
selfish, and too occupied with the sword and 
braided coat that awaited him so soo% to have 
Allien enamoured of his own accord. But 
envy produced love, or rather stood for it in 
his breast. 

** Promptitude and priority tell much in 
afloirs of this kind. The fair Gertmde, lost 
as she was, felt honoured as well as pleased by 
the ttU«otioQs of young G«orge, whose nnce- 



rity was manifest In the minds of all the unpleasantness. To do her justice, if the com^ 
young folks of the vale, the attachment be- 1 bat had been betwixt love and interest, that is. 



twixt George and Miss Gertmde was con- 
sidered mutual and final. Marriage could not 
take place betwixt folks so young ; but after a 
year or a campaign, the thing could not be 
doubtfiiL This arrangement made a firm part 
of George's creed, and reliance on it buoyed 
him up to the prospect of hastily Joining his 
regiment, and so acquiring the freedom of 
manhood. 

" Tender was the farewell of George. He 
poured his soul out at the feet of his mistress. 
If warmth and the truest devotion could have 
secured the possession of a female heart, Ger- 
trade's would have been irrevocably his. His 
indeed it was at that moment. She neither 
frowned reluctance, nor smiled falsehood. Her 
assent was reaL She was happy in the p 
sion of an honourable lover, and she looked 
that happiness in all the smiling radiance of a 
gurPs joy. 

" George set off to join his regiment in 
India, carrying with him a store of sweet re- 
collections and sweeter promises. Dionysius, 
who remained at home, his commission being 
of more difficult and tedious acquirement, pur- 
sued his departing brother with his wonted 
■ hate. He instantly, as the friend of George, 
attached himself to the young lady's side ; soon 
hinted that he was an ardent admirer of her as 
even hb brother had been ; and that, although 
he hitherto held back through generosity, and 
to avoid collision, yet now he could not alto- 
gether repress the secret, or live on without 
divu^ing it, however hopelessly. 

« The treacherous avowal was heard more in 
surprise than indignation* Gertrude's con- 
stancy, in her own mind, robbed it of its sting, 
and to resent would certainly be productive of 
enmity and ill. She, therefore, listened, drank 
the flattery with hesitation, but not with re- 
luctance. She saw not the poison, nor the en- 
vious feeliuff which inspired it« Then Ger- 
tmde was Uie belle, the ^MUed maid of the 
region, and admiration was an accustomed due, 
of which her bethrothal to George had in part 
deprived her, and of which her vanity began 
to feel the lack. She repulsed Dionysius, 
nevertheless : reprehended him firmly, but as 
gently as a lovely girl, not without either am- 
bition or vanity, might be supposed to repel 
the heir to a title. The resistence acted but 
as a provocative. Then George** letters were 
not frequent. The post from India w^ far 
less regular than the ride of Dionysius from 
Earsham. The curious eyes of the vale turned 
like its weathercocks, in another quarter. 
*'Twas pretty behaviour.' * What a coquette.' 
* And a brother, too !' But Gertrude was not 
to be thwarted in her ways by censure. It 
piqued her, on the contrary, to set it at defi- 
ance. And so the murmurs of acquaintanecs 
told, in the modern sense meant, for Diony- 
sius, and against George. How could it ue 
otherwise? Les abaens orU tortjoura tort — a 
maxim as tme in love as in logic. And the 
very sweet, lovely, amiable Gertmde forgot 
her constancy, as she gazed on the star of the 
future Lord Earsham. Her parents did not 
oppose her fickleness : on the contrary. And 
they were much to blame. How they pitied 
George ! But their daughter ! < Every one hat 
a right to do the best for their children^' was 
the indignant and rather pert reply made to 
conscience. Poor Grertmde! it cost a great 
deal of angoish. Irresolution is a state of wch 



mere wealth, the little god had inevitably been 
victorious. But a title ! to lose it, how hor- 
rid ! a subject 'twould be of eternal remorse. 

«< But where was General Lord Earsham,. 
the imperious man, the nabob, whilst a little 
rustic in petticoats mles the fate and thoughta- 
of his sons ? He was deeply engaged in a cam- 
paign against the gout ; that gripping enemy 
had made a lodgment in his extremities, and 
the general feared a further attack upon hi»- 
citadel, the stomach. The general carried on 
his defence, by keeping the said citadel as empty 
as temperance could make it With what 
anger and tooth-grinding he reflected that his 
peerage could not save him ; and that one of 
his wives had now been more valuable than 
even a ducal title. Dion was a hurried visiter 
in the sick-chamber, and shrank from the task 
of nurse. After a year's solitude and suffer- 
ing, the general paid the penalty of the selfish 
and cmel man — he died unattended, unre- 
gretted. 

** Gartrude was the wife of Dionysius before- 
that time. The event raised her to the ful- 
filment of her highest hopes ; she was Barones, 
of Earsham. Ere the evolution of a yeui-s- 
Dionysius and his lady were established in Paric- 
lane, on a footing of acquaintance and rivalry 
of expense with those who counted thousands' 
for their hundreds. The spouses were happy. 
They had no opportunities of disagreeing — 
each had his or her vehicle, friends, horses — 
and their pursuits were ahnost as diverse. Still 
home is a place whither woman, likfi man, is- 
driven to. He may find distraction out of it, 
but never happiness. The stream of expense- 
still rolled ; it was fearful ; and yet Lord 
Earshaz^ perceived that it did not procure that 
for which it was exclusively expended. Tho 
board was not fiiU with the guests demanded : 
the ball was not frequented as it should be. — 
Wealth may command friends, but not its own 
selection of them- Whesa was the fault in the 
present case ? Where the fault ? Lady Easham . 
was not used to life ? She was new, giddy, 
trifling, wanted tact Her beauty, too, per- 
haps, was failing. What a fool had he been 
to marry, till he had seen the world ! It viraa 
that damned George, and his folly, had led 
him into the scrape. Every thing in the world 
depended on the choice of a wife. He had 
had neither money, nor connexion, nor that 
social talent which is worth both in a wife. So 
Lord Earsdam owned; and that was much for 

a guardsman. Then his a£fairs : take it,. 

he was not yet of rank for command. * Cursed 
fool ! I might have been content to be a bache- 
lor aid-de-camp to .. , and chose this at lei- 
sure. A peerage, and to throw it away!.-^ 
ourse of betog mewed up at home. Gad! I 
wish my lady would take it into her head — but 
no — come-^that would be a sufiiciently abomi- 
nable remedy, and I am somewhat of a rascal 
for even thinking of it Yet it is her own 
suggestion*-her own. She flurts it with all 
the assurance of As if Miss Gertmde 

though Lady Earsham, could take with 
impunity the manners of an earl's daughter.'* 

FinaUy, George returns, marries Helena, a 
rich friend of Gertmde's, and discloses to his 
wife a fact of which he had no intention of 
taking advantage himself, that lie had ascer- 
tained in India that his brother was bom of a 
mother of half race, to Whom his fietther had 
not been iiMrrifd. Dion was wi^iout chil- 
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irvkf mnd G«(iig« - thought that waiTUif his 
riffht would only he an injury to himself, to 
whidk he was willing for the present to sub- 
mit, for the sake of his brother and of Ger- 
tmda. But Helena thought diiferently ; she 
saw no magnanimity in the fbri>earance, but 
only huge injustice to herself. Of course she 
prevails ; Dionysius goes into voluntary exile, 
and Gkrtmde dim of her own feeble heart and 
mlly vanity. 



JHe Indian Brothers, Facts and authentic 
Sketches illustrative of Eastern Manners 
and Character, as connected with the Pro- 
mss of Christianity in India. 18mo. — 
Dublin, W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 

To those, and they are many, who feel a de- 
vout interest for the state of the Christian 
religion in India, we earnestly recommend thb 
book. Were it a work of fiction, executed 
upon the plan of a novel or romance, it might 
be indeed better adapted to the general taste, 
even in these countries where religion bears so 
exalted a name. For we observe, with regret, 
that even in the religious world, publications 
purely imaginative, that exhibit tbe influence 
of speculative doctrines upon practical life, are 
more sought after and relished, than such as 
detail interesting facts, unembellished by fancy, 
and from which the simplest mind may draw 
inferences as fiir transcending in real utility 
those uncertain conclusions deduced from works 
of fiction, as truth stands out in solid and per- 
manent beauty, when compared with the ele- 
gant but fleeting combinations of the poet*s 
creaUon. — To those who feel a strong, endu- 
rinflT, and personal interest in religion, as an 
active principle, operating not only on them- 
selves, but in its benevolent consequences upon 
those whose position in life demands their as- 
sistance, the morbid tone of unmeaning senti- 
ment, frequently fanatical and uncharitable, 
which pervades such works, will appear calcu- 
lated to operate injuriously, rather than to im- 
prove the mind of the reader. 

We hail with much pleasure any work com- 
ing from a ^rust-wortby pen, that substitutes 
fact for fiction, on the alUimportant subject of 
religion ; and we welcome with sincere satis- 
faction the little work now before us, as the 
first of the kind, which contains nothing but 
truth, and truth of a most interesting character. 
There are few subjects of which we know less, 
yet of which we are anxions to know more, 
than the positive state of religion in India, and 
the character, manners, dispositions, and pre- 
judices of its inhabitants. This was one of 
the many circumstances which render Heber's 
Journal so deeply interesting. To those, how- 
ever, who would wish a very brief and clear 
account of the whole matter, we recommend 
the volume before us. It is the production of 
a. man who has seen what he describes, and 
whose details rest for their authenticity, not 
upon mere assertion, but on public and accre- 
dited documents. There are many circum- 
stances in it new to the reader, related too in 
a pleasing and graphic style, and such as can- 
not fail to interest every one who loves pictu- 
resque and forcible description of a country 
remarkable for its gorgeous magnificence of 
scenery. 

The short history of Sabet and Abdallah is 
very touching, but for a development of cha- 
rarter under most interesting circumstances, 
we sball quote the meeting of the Brothers. 



<' At length he arrired at his destination, under 
circumstances of no ordinary interest; he 
sought out and found the object of his solici- 
tude, to whom the visit was pleasing, as it was 
unexpected. The greetings of fraternal affec- 
tion after a separation of nearly twenty years; 
tbe recollections of boyhood ; the endearments 
of youth; the many vicissitudes of the parental 
and family circle; the various and conflicting 
incidents characteristic of the history of each 
brother ; the entirely new and opposite position 
in which each was placed ; the change of senti- 
ments and pursuits which set them so far apart; 
the delicate situation of guest and entertainer 
which they occupied, constrained each party, 
impatient as they were for the conflict, to in- 
dulge a pause of hesitation, tenderness and 
concern. But this could not last long: two 
days passed over, still the signal had not been 
displayed, though each belligerent seemed wil- 
ling to avail himself of the delay as an oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize the character of his antago- 
nist, and if possible to detect the vulnerable 
point on which the assault should be made. In 
these two short days over how many years did 
they traverse, how many scenes did they recal, 
and how rapid the progress both made in the 
knowledge of each other! Again did they 
seek the haunts of their early days, a^ain did 
they listen to a parent's voice ; and while gazing 
upon each other's altered visage, again did they 
remember that the same mother bore them, 
the same arms embraced them, and thd same 
affection cherished their healthful and watched 
over their sickly days : that they were bone of 
each other's bone, and flesh of each other's 
flesh ; and again, as at the fint, they fell upon 
each other's neck and embraced and wept." 

Our limits prevent us from giving further 
details, but we willingly recommend this little 
work. The scenes, the persons, the subject, in 
short the whole matter are new, and managed, 
though so briefly, with simplicity, truth and 
talent. 



ing, wit have a subject in every respect a con- 
trast to the preceding, except in the admirable 
skill with which it is depicted. The one soothes 
us with its tranquil b^uty, while the dreary 
sterility of the other makes us shudder ; and 
yet to a true lover of nature they will give 
eaual pleinure. Mr. Fielding is, perhaps, of 
all the living landscape . painters, only second 
to Turner in the versatility of his powers. — 
He is equally himself in a pastoral woodland* 
or on a rocky mountain, in a storm at sea, or 
in a calm in a luxuriant garden, or on a bar- 
ren heath. Nature is equally familiar to him - 
under every aspect which she assumes, and ha 
imitates ha in every variety with equal truth 
and feeling. A man of genius ahme could 
hope to give interest to such a subject as that 
which has called forth these observations, m 
bleak and desolate flat, without an object to 
break the horison, but a small cottage and 
a blasted tree bending in the wind! Sodi 
are the materials of which it is composed, and 
to which the skill and poetic feeling of the 
artist have given an exciting interest, not in£i- 
rior to that which we should receive from a sub- 
ject of the moet luxuriant or romantic beauty. 
But we are exceeding our limits, and shi^ 
only add, that this delightful work most TitAlj 
merits the patronage of all genuine lorers of 
the fine arts. 
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Fine Arts — Landscape IttuUrations of the 
Waveriey Novels, Fart IL— Tilt, London. 

In our notice of the first part of this charming 
work, we ventured a prediction that the suc- 
ceeding parts would exhibit still greater beauty, 
and our expectations have not, in this instance, 
been disappointed. The first plate represents 
a distant view of Skiddaw, from the pencil of 
Dewint The subject is wild and picturesque, 
and treated with admirable truth and feeling. 
The second plate, Dunottar Castle, by Daniel, 
is a still finer subject, treated with much truth 
and beauty, but yet not, we think, with that vi- 
gour of effect, which a subject of such sublimity 
required. The quantity of light in the sky is 
injudicious, and the foreground rocks want 
force and richness* In the third plate. Loch 
Ard, we have a beautiful and characteristic spe- 
cimen of Robsoh*B happiest powers — a mountain 
lake, reflecting as in a mirror the various ob- 
jects by which it is environed. It is admirably 
harmonious in the lines, and full of sentiment 
in tbe effect : serene, but not languid or mo- 
notonous ; sober, but not gloomy ; silent, but 
not sad : a poetical feeling of beauty and re- 
pose is breathed over tbe whole composition, 
and the burin of the engrarer appears to have 
done it ample justice. In the fourth phite, 
.the Waste of Cumberland, by Copley Fleld- 



Ansteu^sNew Bath Guide* A new edition, 
with biographical and topographical preface, 
and anecdotical annotations. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. Embellished with engra- 
vings. — London, Hurst Chance and Co. 

Every body knows the Bath-guide; it has 
gone through at least twenty editions. It k 
a satire on manners, and is always styled by 
the small critics * playful and polished.* We 
confess the polish is so fine as always to have 
escaped our observation. It is a curious book^ 
however, full of familiar drollery, and written 
we believe by a respectable gentleman, though 
not of a very refined school ; the present edi- 
tion, which owes its attraction chiefly to the 
illustrations, is by much the best that we have 
seen. That very offensive stanza in Misa 
Prudence's letter to Lady Betty giving an ac* 
count of her election to methodism by a vision, 
is omitted ; so might the stars be which sup- 
ply its place. The wood engravings at the 
beginning, by Williams, are ^ily admirable t 
broad and clear and full of humour. Of tha 
copper etchings by Cruikshank, we do not 
think so hiffhly. This artist, though undoubt- 
edly a droll dog, is somewhat over-rated. — 
The English have so little fun in their own 
composition that they cannot estimate the 
shades of it in other men, at all ; with them it 
is a broad grin or nothing. In Ireland we are 
more familiar with the commodity, and there- 
fore more delicate in our perceptions of its 
excellence. Apropos of Bath, a new book 
of verses called * Eight Letters from Bath, 
by the Fidget ftunily,' has recently appearad ? 
it is a poor performance both as to satnv md 
verse-making. In fact the glory has dqmted 
from the pty of king Bladud, it wavea- ft* 
' high and pahny state' no more, and scaredy 
affords materid for even a skilful satirist to ^Si' 
play his powers. The Fidget family saeHa 
modelled on the Fudge family for its plai^ tM 
the wit and poetry are wanting. Bfj the iBjm 
ourTeaders are, perhaps, not aware Unit JiS^ 
stey, whose book is at the head of this noiice^ 
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fint started this method of writing satire in 
the family way. He was followed by SmoUet 
in Humphry Clinker half a dozen years after- 
wards. Mr, Campbell makes a mistake about 
this, and gives the priority to Smollet. 



The Polar Star of Entertainment and Popular 
Science. Vol III. pp. 420, for the quar- 
ter ending Lady-^ay, 1830. — London, H. 
Flower. 

This is an amusing rifacimento of travels, 
tales, anecdotes and tid-bits of all sorts and 
sizes, collected and sometimes abridged from 
all manner of finglish and American perio- 



held among the higher classes in Germany; 
and though we have no desire that the mem>* 
bers of our nobility should become fiddlers in 
an orchesti-a, we should far rather see them en- 
gaged in the cultivation and support of this 
and all the other finer arts, than in those fri- 
volous and often vicious com*8es which some- 
times absorb and degrade them at present — 
The strictures on the Ancient Concerts are fiill 
of critical salt, and no wise complimentary to 
the noble directors. On the whole, however, 
we do not think this number even so good as 
the preceding one, and certainly far inferior, to 
those which gained for the Harmonicon so high 
a character in the musical world, the possession 
of which we would fain see it deserve to re- 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



7^ Sritish Magazine for June. — London, 
Westley and Davis. 

Oxm faronrite of the London Magazines stiU. 
In this Na there is a series of papers com- 
menced on the * Popular Authors of the Nine- 
teenth Century,' which promises extremely 
welL The first is on the poetical works of the 
Rev. G. Croly, and it is delightfully written, 
iii the very vein and spirit of poetical criticism. 
We wish the name of Catiline were not wrongly 
spelled nine times in one page. We beg of the 
Editor to look to his latin ; he makes a sad 
hash of the first line of the third book of 
Horace. The Number presents its usual com 
bination of good feeling and graceful writing, 
with genenu and well selected information. 

7^ Monthly Magazine for June. — London, 
Whittaker. 

Theee is an interestine narrative in this No. 
entitled Newfoundland Adventures; they seem 
to be authentic and are very curious. In the 
* Notes of the month on affairs in general* there 
is a great deal of flippancy and bad taste. The 
late Sir Robert Peel is styled *the old weaver;* 
and of his son it is said, '< the young man has 
his purse, and we hope to live to see the day 
when we shall be supplicated to reinforce it 
with a penny, in the hands of a broken-down 
statesman, plying, broom in hand, at the cross- 
ing of WhitehaU.** This is sheer blackguard- 
ism, and worthy only of the pillory. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



for the .iruth or falffehood of this insinuation 
You know, however, that opera-dancers do 
not enjoy here the highest possible repatatioiv 
except as to their talents in the profesMon. . In 
piat war she is an inimitable little creature* 
and justly deserves all the praise that sh» 
receives. 

Miss Smithson has been playing on, with 
success ; and she seems to be very grateful ibr 
the patronage of the Parisians. She has now, 
to use her own words, " wealth and ficune," and 
she <'is satisfied." It is understood that she 
will make a tour of the provinces when her 
Paris engagement b at an end. Her success 
in pantomine of the serious kind has induced 
some of the Paris managers to speculate upon 
pantomimic performances of the comic order, 
and we are told that we are to have shortly 
from fifteen to twenty English pantomime 
actors in Paris. The thing will probably h% 
overdone. 

I think I mentioned in a former letter, that 
it was in contemplation to form a company for 



Paris, Jane 7th, 1830. 

The interest connected with Egypt has in- ^_^ ^^ 

duced Gagniard and Denaiu the booksellers I i^e gupplyoif water to the housMYnPariw 
to speculate upon a new and splendid edition 'pipes, as in London. The proposals are now 
of the History of the Scientific and Military published. It appears from them, that by 
French Expedition in that country. The first taking a share, which is to cost 3000 francs, 
number, which has just mode its appearance, I the owner of a house who now pavs nearly 
contains views of Alexandria and Malta, with 150 francs per annum for a very scanty supply 
portraits of Buonaparte, Berthier, and Des-jof water by water-carriers, will have an abua. 
genettes, and an engraving of monumental i ^ant supply of water for eighty yeare to come. 



without any other expenditure than the 
first purchase of the share, the interest of 
which, at 4 per cent considering the capital 
as sunk, would only be 120 francs. The pro- 



antiquities. Although well got up, the charge 
is only five francs, which, however, will pro- 
bably yield a better profit to the booksellers 
than 10s. 6d. would do in London, where the 

costs of engraving and printers* wages are I jectors state that the total cost of hiving down 
double, and where ahw the paper is muchjthe pipes, &c. will be SOmiUionsof francs; 
dearer. Another very interesting work is and they hold out as inducements to subscribe, 
the "Memoirs du Due de Samt Simon," of j the importance of such an outlay to the laboring 
which mention has been made in some of the classes who would be employed in the work^ 
London TOpers. As a history of the latter | hut they say nothing of the hundreds whom 
years of Louis XI V. one portion of these the completion of the works would throw out 
memou« is perhaps the most faithful thing of: of employment The water-carriers, however, 
the kind. The notice in it of the celebrated! will have time to look forward for other occu- 
Marshal Villars is very curious. This person, [ potion, and the improvement is of too gn»t 
although possessed of talents of the very best and excellent a character for euch a considera- 
order, was accustomed to speak of hb success, tion to impede its exertion. The water-carriers, 
m battle as arising from his good luck. In one of course, complain. So do the boatmen when 
of his letters to a finend. he says, « Even the , new bridges are buUt ; but theee are complainU 
king's enemies have some opinion of me ; and about narrow distress, and ought not to pre- 
I may say with truth, that up to this time vent national imnrovement. 



may say witb trutn, tbat up 
I am the only general in Europe whose good 
fortune in war has had no check ;*' and in an- 
other, inculcating the importance of choosing 
a lucky general, he says, " If you wish to play 
at cards, sit down with a partner who plays 
Altogetber, the work is an amusing 



The Harmomcom* 
T^E number for the present month contains a 

short biography of Doctor Harrington, who 'luckily. ^ .._ 

was distinguished alike for his musical acquire- one, and it is a pity that it is not better known 
ments, (some steriing specunens of which are 'in Great Britain, for it gives sketehesof cha- 
still extant,) and by his descent from a line of meters which are well calculated to remove 
ancestry possessing deserved celebrity in the ] the erroneous impressions which are there en- 
literary world. Jt also copies a letteraddressedjtertained of some of the leading persons in 
to the editor of the Revue Musicale, by a stu- 1 the political drama of the day. 
dent at Naples, exhibiting a gloomy picture of Many of the hahihUs of the French opera 
thed^eoerate state of dramatic and church are cast without Taglioni, who b gone to 
music in Italy— «c transit gloria mwn^t /— | London to play for Laporte's benefit She 
« Chronicles of the Italian Opera in Enghind'\hBa a congi of only three weeks, in conse- 
comroence with the season of the year 1817,in'quence of the visit of the King of Naples, 
which Mozart's Don Giovanni was first pro- before whom she is to exhibit, as it is said, in 
dnced,mnd end with that of 1819. The i^orc^n a splendid ballet to be given by the court ill 
JficsiMr^.8epo7^givesacuriousaccount ofacon- honour of his presence in the capital The 
cert at Vienna for a charitable purpose, in pre- 1 tongue of some scandalous persons about the 
ieaceof the Austrian court, and in which sixteen opera-house, however, would lead us to believe 
of tba male and female nobility performed the that the restriction as to the time of her ab- 
ovwtore to Roesini'a Semiramide, arranged for'sence is not enforced by the government, but 
eight piano-fortes.^ This affords a striking ex- by a wealthy and powerful Russian, who lives 
ample of the estimation in which masic is but in her piesence. I cannot pledge myself 



vent national unprovement 

There is great talk of a banquet to be given 
to their Sicilian Majesties by the City of 
Paris ; the cost of it will be 150,000 francs. 
The Constitutionnel is quite indignant at the 
announcement, and say^ <* They forget, with- 
out doubt, that we have on the pauper list 
70,000 names; that, during the last year, 
227,000 persons received 1,400,000 francs to- 
ward the purchase of bread; and that the 
third part of the population of Paris die in the 
hospital. Is this,** says the journalist, ** a 
time for giving such fetes?** The statement 
as to the deatl^ in the Paris hoepitak is not 
much exaggerated. It is a sad fact, that among 
the worlung classes of the capital, such is 
either theur improvidence, or wretched b^ 
that three-fourths die in hospttals, and are 
buried by charity. This is not the eaee, to the 
same extent, in any other capital of Europe. . 

London, June a 
The illnesB of the Kinr, who now to use a 
French phrase, « touche a son terme,** it ^e 
genera], I might almost si^, the exdufive t<»pic 
of conversation in the metropolis.— In antici- 
pation of hit death, all the Sunday newtpapera 
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and periodical people are on the alert, one pro- 
miies a wood engraving:, another a copperplate 
impression, another a biography, with remarka- 
ble anecdotes. What a lot in that of royalty, di»- 



tnu^d with the dissensions of party when in and the booksellers generally complain of dull- 



health, the object of vulgar curiosity when 
dying. The medical statements as to the king's 
present state, are quite conclusive. The dropsy 
18 now general, and in a short time suffocation 
it is thought must ensue, from sudden and 
rapid effusion. The loss of his majesty will be 
severely felt by all who desire to see capital 
expended in works of art and general improve- 
ment. Never had Great Britain a monarch, 
whose ideas in this respect were more liberal 
and extensive. His taste certainly was not al- 
ways correct, and where he exercised it in oppo- 
sition, to the suggestions of persons whose taste 
is generally admired, the result was some- 
times such as to induce ridicule rather than ex- 
cite approbation $ but what splendid buildings 
have risen up at the magic of his command-— 
what a superb park in the metropolis, what 
superb embellishmenta in the neighbourhood of 
the houses of parliament ! to say nothing of the 
improvements made at Windsor, where the 
labouring classes have been kept in full occupa- 
tion, and hundreds of artisans have been con- 
tinually employed. In addition to the enor- 
mous sums voted by parliament, for carrying 
into execution the public improvements sug- 
gested by the king, his majesty himself must 
have expended many hundred thousand pounds 
on national property. It is however supposed 
that he has been able to save a large portion of 
his income, a great part of which will, if report 
speaks trulv, be devoted by his order after his 
death, to the purchase of works of art for the 
public. The proprietors of the different thea- 
tres are in alarm as to the shutting up of their 
establishments on the death of the king. They 
have not however much to fear; previous to 
this king's reign, it was not unusual to keep 
the the atres closed on the death of a monarch, 
for more than a month. George IV. altered 
this, and it is now fixed, that the theatres 
should only rem ain closed until after the fu- 
neral. Within the last two or three days, the 
king alluded to the theatres, as likely to suffer 
from his death, and said, « pray do not shut 
them for a longer period than is absolutely 
necessary.** 

The newspapers give a curious account of 
an illness of Madame Vestris on Saturday- 
night at Drury-lane, and they attribute it to 
the lady's vexation at having to play in the 
same piece with Mr. Anderson, with whom 
she had quarrelled, this I am assured is not 
true ; her illness was, it is said, real, and she 
shook hands cordially with Mr. Anderson be- 
hind the scenes, immediately after the manager 
had made an apology for her non-appearance 
during the remainder of the evening. 

There has been a great falling off lately in 
maoy of the periodical publications; and it 
is ^fficult to discover the cause, unless it be in 
th^ want of means, of which every body com- 
plains. The Sunday newspapers have severely 
fek the depression — some of the oldest have 
fallen 250 to 500 per week during the last two 
or three months. It would seem from this that 
ther6 is really a* diminution of means in the 
lower and mMdMtig classes to purchase news- 
papers, for it cannot be said to arise from want 



Idulness another new periodical, called " The 
Chat of the Week," has started but it is not, 
I fear, destined to long life. 

There are very few works of note in hand, 



ness. Colbum and Bentley are, compart 
with what they were, idle. Kidd of Bond- 
street has published a beautiful work, called 
** Four Years in the West Indies;" and Long- 
man and Co. have also sent out some very 
clever volumes dmrii^g the last six weeks, but 
of these hereafter. 

We still telk of steam carriages here, but that 
is all — we seem to be just as near to perfection 
as regards practical purposes, as we were two 
years ago. Mr. Gumey, however, assures me 
that every thing is going on well The rage 
now seems to be less for steam than for air car- 
riages — not less than six persons are building 
carriages in London to be worked by air. 

(Extract fnm a PrimU LHUr.) 

London, June & 
I have been to tlie ' Somerset-house exhibi- 
tion, but could not see one-twentieth of the 
good things there to look at. Turner is abso- 
lutely glorious in some of his pictures this 
year, he has one sunset that is truly sublime. — 
llothwell*8 portraits though good, are certainly 
inferior to his head of I'arren. I must con- 
fess my disappointment. He has the power 
in him, however, and only requires time and 
care, which I am sure he will steadily devote, 
to insure success. Piglau is not improved ; 
there is, however, a pleasing picture of his sis- 
ter, the other I do not like. Edwin Land- 
seer's picture of the Duke of Atholl with dogs, 
&c. is a beautiful specimen of that able artist ; 
and Stenfield's *< Mount St Michael** is as fine 
as could possibly be imagined. Jackson has, 
as usual, very able portraits ; he leaves all the 
living artiste far fiu* behind. WiUde's portrait 
of the king in the Scoteh dress, and that of 
his reception by the Scoteh nobles, are fine 
pictures, but in neither do I think him happy in 
the expression of countenance given to the 
principal figure ; they rre, however, great like- 
nesses, no flattery, but the man as he really is. 
Though the halls and walls of Somerset-house 
are crammed full of pictures, there seem but 
few really excellent. I have visited the water 
colour exhibition, which I prefer: some of 
Fielding's, Dewint's, and Front's, are beyond 
all praise. The first mentioned artist has a 
surprising number in the exhibition, I believe 
forty-five ; Robson in point of number comes 

next; however, with the exception of some | ever he turned it, he set liimself to ascertain 
half dozen paintings which are very good, his : the cause. This he was soon satisfied aroae 
productions have not pleased me much : he from his having been gazing for some time on 
begins to be accused, and I think with some the grten pail of a milkman who was walkii^ 
justice, of manntrism. I moreover doubt much i before him« 

the fidelity of his Killamey views, though his The eye i& not fit forjudging accurately of a 
« Loch Coronish," (an effect nearly similar to | new colour, after having been long fixed oih 
that of << Comeen Dubh,'* by Fetrie of Dub- one of another hue. Tius is a well-knowA 
lin, which is exhibiting here at Jennings' just fact : yet artists are sometimes surprised at tbe 
now;) is really astonishing, and makes up for all. I change their work seems to have undergone in 
Next to the water colour exhibition, I think their absence ; — they are well aware too, fram 
Sir Thomas Lawrence*8 gallery is decidedly sad experience, how differently their pictt 
the greatest lion here. 



the object — but of a ^ert different colour. TIm 
common experiment of looking intently upon 
a c<^oured wafer for a short time — then blow- 
ing it away, and perceiving a spot of equal sise, 
but of another colour, in ite place — ^is pretty 
well known. This, according to Dr. Darwin^ 
arises from the retina being fatigued, and thu# 
morbidly affected. It is however to be observed, 
that the new colour is that which exactly cosi- 
pensatea fur the former one ; that, in fact, both 
together are those colours of the prismatic 
spectrum, which when mixed would produce a 
perfect white. Mr. Brokendon accordingly 
holds, that there is a distinct compensating 
power in the organ of vision — that whatever 
be the structure on which it depends, the ex- 
istence of the function is unquestionable. In 
his own speculations on the efficient cause, he 
is disposed to attribute it to the action of the 
penniform fibres of the membrana Jacoboa, that 
exquisitely delicate membrane, of the eye dis- 
covered by Dr. Jacob of Dublin, and described 
in the Phil. Trans, for 1819. But he wished 
it to be understood that he threw this out 
merely as a suggestion ; it might lead he hoped 
to further inquiry — though adopted perhaps, in 
the first instence, by him, for want of a mora 
satisfactory way of accounting for the pheno- 
menon. 

Circular disks were exhibited, divided into 
concentric rings, with the primary colours in 
prismatic arrangement, and so ordered as that 
when only opposite spote were uncovered, (by 
means of a superimposed rotatory surface, per- 
forated for the purpose,) those spots ware 
always of the compensating tints. This con- 
stitutes a species of chroometer, from whidi 
many practical advantages may obviously be 
derived. The artist may learn from it, at a 
glance, and with the utmost precision, how to 
blend his colours harmoniously ; and the con> 
noisseur may perceive how he should dispoee 
his picture, so as to convey the most agreeable 
impression to the eye. 

Some curious facts in illustration of the com- 
pensating power of the eve were related during 
the lecture. One of them occurred in Mk-. 
Brokendon's own person. Walking oiie day 
from Temple-bar along Fleet-street, thinking 
abstractedly on something or other, or perhaps 
not thinking at all, (as he good-humouredly 
said,) his foot slipped on a bit of orange-)>eeH 
and he felL Immediately he saw a patch of 
blood on the flag under him. He was alarmed 
for the moment ; but finding that the same ap- 
pearance of the bloody spot met his eye wber- 



ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Albemarle-st London, Jane 4. 
Mr. Brokendon lectured this evening on 
certain facts connected with the perception of 
of news, since there are as many splgects of colours. If the eye be fixed for some time on 
excitemeat now as there have besn during the a coloured object, which is then rapidly re- 
last twvlve months. Notwithstanding this moved, the retina still preserves an iina^ 6f kind in the oigan of vision, when we mi^ 



appear in an exhibition room from what they 
did in their own studies. 

There is another source of error Bometimea 
observable among artiste : one man gives a de- 
cidedly green tinge to his pictures — another, a 
foxy hue. This is most frequently owil^ fee a 
false perception of colour.- Nor is it lo~ be 
wondered at that there should be. defeete of ilbis 
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ihaiiUar with the varietiei presented by the 
widitory organ. Some persons have no ear 
whatever for music— others a most sensible one, 
and the intermediate conditions are very ob- 
vious. In the same way, there are many per- 
sons who are utterly unable to appreciate par- 
ticular colours. It sometimes happens that 
there may be some one colour of which these 
curiously constituted individuals have no per- 
ception, or which impresses the sensonum as 
tlwt of some other colour with which they are 
much better acquainted. Mr. Dalton's case is 
one in point. The phUosophcr of Manchester 
is, it seems, a quaker; and usually clothes one 
portion of his outer man with stockings of the 
iurest drab. His friends, however, know that 
he is destitute of the power of distinguishing 
scarlet from drab ; and so in order to amuse 
themselves a little at his expense, they deter- 
mined one day to leave him a paur of bright 
scarlet stockings for his toUette, m place of 
those of the accustomed hue. Forth went the 
sage, very composedly, arrayed in his new 

scarlet livery. . , ,. • j 

Various instruments for the dispersion and 
combination of the prismatic colours were ex- 
hibited; and altogether this lecture was one of 
the most interesting; and instructive. 

Mr. Faraday will close the evening meetings 
for the season, on Friday next, with some con- 
cluding remarks on the subject of Phomcs. 



=F 



Lordship wHich 1 beg your acceptance of as a whole cloud of witnesses) How Albania cama 
small token olT my gratitude for the favour Your to be called Scotia, && 8fc &c 
Lordship did me in pointing out the MS. and| Such my Lord, is the skeleton of my work, 
other Kindnesses. My Preface will also serve to which all my other labours are a jest, but 
to commemorate my sentiments on this occa-| which will fix the ancient History of my 
sion, and if it lyes m my power to make any i country upon the firm basis of ancient autho- 
retum, I shall never be deficient in Zeal at least rities, that nothing can shake Men of Science, 
Before proceeding to publish the Romances, and all lovers of truth I shall convmce, as for 
(which will be an easy work) I wish much to' the rest, si vttlgus wit decipi decipiatur. Let 
have some transcripts frY)m the MS. in the them put up with dreams of the father of 
Advocates library mentioned by Your Lord- Ossian and other followers of prejudice. I 
ship in the Reliques. — This I find it difllcult write not for them, but for those who know 
to manage. Few people in Edinburgh being that ancient history can only rest upon ancient 



r We are indebted to our excellent friend, the 
historian of Galway, for the following original 
letter from the ceWbrated John Pmkerton, to 
the no less dbUnguished Doctor Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore. To all who take an interest in 
the ancient hbtory of the British Isles, and 
m^e particularly that of the ancient scotue, 
nmor and minor, or our own dear Isle and mo- 
im Scotland; it cannot feU of proving a 
highly interesting document. The writer was 
cerUinly a man of great learning, and we think 
of undoubted honesty also, though perhaps as 
^eat a slave to childish prejudices as any of 
^ose whom he pummelled with such a coarse 
and unsparing hand. These prejudices disfigured 
his work and marred itsutility ; but nevertheless, 
the good which it effected should never be for- 
ffotten— nor should his name be unremembered 
by the lovers of hbtoric truth. He did much 
towards placing the ancient history of Scot- 
land on a solid foundation, and though we 
hardly think he succeeded in overthrowing the 
fabric of our own ancient annals, we are quite 
satisfied that it received such a shock from his 
furious attack, as it can never recover, except 
by a complete re-edification, under the direc- 
rection of an architect of consummate skiU. In 
other words the history of Ireland previous 
to the introduction of Christianity— the history 
of the JBc^aand 5fcotfi— must be re-mvesti- 
ffated and re-written to satUfy the inquiring 
emnt of the age ; and should the task ever, (as 
W0 haoe and trust it will) be triumphantly 
accomplished, no small portion of our gratitude 
should be given to the sliade of the 'pugnacious' 
John Pinkerton, for his zeal and ability m the 
good old cause— The spelling and capital let- 
ters, &c are retained as in the originaL] 

Knightsbridge, 1901 Nov. 178* 

My Lord, 

The Scotish Poems from the Mwtland MS. 

being now printed off in two Volumes, I have 

Desii«d Mr. Nichols to send a copy tp Your 



qualified for the task, but hope soon to accom- 
plish this, and then shall let Your Lordship 
know my plan, &c. and as I never chuse to be 
a plageary even of first thoughts, J hope in my 
Dedication to testify due respect to the first 
projector of this design. Many ancient Scotish 

?oets I also purpose to republish as Your 
iordship will see from tiie present production, 
but editions are very easy matters and one 
might publish half a Dozen of them in a Year. 
They are indeed amusements and not labours ; 
as I have found who while the present work 
was in haqds have been at same time occupied 
in one of the most laborious tasks ever at- 
tempted. 

It is some years since I formed the design of 
writing The History of Scotland from the 
Earliest Accounts till the reign of Mary : to 
be comprised in 40 Books forming 2 volumes 
4to. But the earliest part from the begmning 
till Malcolm III. 1054, is so overwhelmed in 
fiction, that I find it absolutely necessary to 
dig a foundation, and clear away rubbish, ere 
I venture to build an edifice. This I mean to 
do by publishing first in 8vo. An Enquiry 
into the History of Scotland prior to the reign 
of Malcolm IIL or year 1054. So far as I 
have gone, I find that it is to the most violent 
and pitiful national prejudices alone, that we 
are indebted for the obscurity of our early 
History. The following are the Grand Divi^ 
sions of my Work : — 

Part L The ancient Celtic inhabitants of 
Scotiand prior to the christian era, or any re- 
cords. 

II. The Britons south of Forth and Clyde, 
Kingdom of Cumbria, &c. 

III. The Picts, shewn to be scandbavians 
(from Bede and many other authorities) came 
to Scotland about the Christian era. Drove out 
the Celts. Pictish tribes conquered by Agri- 
cola, Establish a Kingdom in the Isles (see 
solinus, 8m%) which after spreads into the free 
tribes in Scotland, Catalogues of their Kings 
from four ancient chronides prior to Fordun, 
compared with tlmt published by Fordun, 
&c Never conquered but brought under 
Scotish dominion by right of marriage. Form, 
at this day, almost the whole lowlanders of 
Scotland, (see Essay on the origin of Scotish 
poetry prefixed to my present publieation,) 

IV. Scots, Originally Irish. A small colony 
came over in the 8rd century, under Reuda 
(Beda, Irish Annals) Driven out in 447 (Gil- 
das Beda) No. Kingdom till 503, when Fer- 
gus, son of Ere acquired from the Picts a 
petty sovereignty in Argyle, (Irish Annals, 
AU our chronicles prior to Fordun, &c. &c &c ) 
Exact series of the Kings from thence till 
850, when Kenneth by marriage succeeded to 
the Pictish throne. Insignificance of the Scots 
even after this (old charters and chronicles 
Acbred Richard of Hagulslad, &c) Ireland 
undoubtedly Scotia, till the 1 1th century, (a 



authorities. Now My Lord, there is one 
favour I earnestly request of Your Lordship, 
in order to render my work as perfect as pos- 
sible, and that is that Your Lordship would 
endeavour to procure from Dublin translationst 
of such little Notes in the Irish AnnaJs prior to 
1054, as concern Scotland. There are in the 
0>llege libraries at Dublin, three or four Books 
of Annals in Irish as the Psaltaic of Cashel, 
written in the 10th age, the Annals of Tiger- 
nac in the eleventh, &c and perhaps one or 
two passages about the Alban Scots may be 
found in them, I would vmte to Colonel 
Vallancey the Antiquary at once, but he is s6 
hot-headed in his writings, that I fear he 
would load me with fables. But accurate 
translations with a note of the age of the MS. 
are what I want, and if your Lordship would 
use your influence, Scotland would ever be 
grateful for the attention : and any expenca 
whatever attending it, I shall most thankfully 
pay to Mr. Nichols or any other peoson, 
by Your Lordship^s order. In short Your 
Lordship cannot confer a greater obligation on 
a whole kingdom, than by this service sot 
to mention the extreme fi&vour it will do me as 
an individual. 

0*Flaherty in his Ogygia mentions a C^o- 
nological Poem of the Scotish Kings. If this 
be in any library in the Colleges at Dublin as 
I am told, an exact copy of the original and a 
literal translation would be a vast acquisition 
as it bears to be written under Malcolm III. 
A great point is the Colony of Reuda men- 
tioned by Beda — what account the Irish An- 
nals give of it. If the Dalreudini were origi- 
finaUy settied in Scotiand but returned to 
reland, when we find them in Irish Annals— 
or if from Ireland they went under the name 
of Dalrendini to Scotland? I puticularly beg 
that your Lordship will ask at iHfferent Irish- 
men what is the meaning of Dal, as Macpher- 
son says it does not signify a portion or district 
in Irisli, yet the Irish antiquaries say it does. 
Has Your Lordship ever seen Douglas*s Pa^ 
lace of Honour, printed at London 1553, and 
at Edinburgh 1579? It is the only old Scotish 
peice which I can find now here. The CoM' 
plaint of Scotland 1549, is quoted in the Re- 
liques. Does Your Lordship know where any 
copy is? If Your Lordship wishes any extract* 
&c from the Museum, or any pubbc library y^ 
here please let me know, and I shall gladly doy^ ^^ 
it, for I shidl with great pleasure make a^^ - 
little return I can for the trouble I give yf&»«^ / a 
knowing that it will not be in my power tf^ *^ 

*iX«n9 / ( ' 



■a 



press, by any important service, how much 

My Lord, v 

Your Lordship's most ob%ed faithful servan^ 

My address b > 

Knightsbridge near Linidon. > 

TbTke JU. Rewd. Tke iMrd SUhea 
of Dromore, «# Dromore, Ireland. 



*Jft -^ ^. 
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X THE HOSTESS* DAUGHTER. 

(Fnm Oe Gerwum of F. Von Uhland,) 
Three BUrschen c row e d orer the Rhlae'e roUiiur flood. 
Jl^**^. **l<! "*"* "Htufe of Fniu Wirthto fttrod , 
.! ?•? WIrthIa, rtiU h»re yon good wineand freehbeer, 
" And where is the ItOr maid we used to see here t 

" My wine and ray hw, they are fresh still and dear, 
•VAsk not fbr my daughter, she Ues on her bier. " 
Then qoickly they enterwl the chamber behind. 
Where lay the sweet maid in her coflUn recUned. 

The first youth uplifted the pall from the face. 
And he looked on the corpse, with a sorrowinsr nae. 
"Alas! lovely maid, would flint life were BtiU thine I 
How fond and how ardent a lore would be mine." 

The second he drew back the pall o'er the dead. 

And the big tears gosh'd forth, as the youth turned his 

head : 
*' Alas! that thou Ueet, a corpse on the bier, 
'* My heart's secret idol for many a year.** % 

Bat the third knelt down by that bier with a thrill. 
And he kiss'dfhe roM lips, all so marWe and still : 
•* / erar have lored the^— I lore thee to.4ay, 
" And my he»rt shall adore thee, tin time pass away.' 

SUAHIB. 

THE MEMORY OF BLUCHER. 

»r KBLLtTAL. 

There was a bold trooper, and well did he know 

To manage his mettlesome steed ; 
His sabre he swung with a rigoroa* blow. 

And the squadron he well knew to lead. 
And OTer the foremost in onset was he : 

•• Hnrrah,'* would he cry, "my brave hearts follow 
me; 
•• We light for our country, see yonder her foe,** 

This vooper so gallant and brave did I know. 

There was a stout captain, and smiling would ha 

Meet death in the war*s fierce rattle : 
His banner led ever to victory, 

We called him the Uon-oi-Battle. 
With glory he shone, as a star in the sky. 
And we followed him truly, we followed with Joy, 
Tat as dear to our hearts as our Madchen*s • was he : 
This captain so valiant was well known to me. 

The hero of freedom was known to w alL 

He sleeps on a bed of laurelx 
This hero we used "father BIncher** to calL 

For he settled full many a quarrel 
The chains of the Frank, he rent them in twain. 
For be loved that his free country, free shonU renuda: 
But now he^ hdd low, and he sleeps in the grave : 
We^ knew this hero— our Blocker the brave I 



« SweeOiearts. 



Shahib. 



HORuE ITALICJB. 



We are devoted admirers of Horace : a fSsir friend 
who knows our penckamtt complained to us the other 
day, that she eomd discover no poetry in the English 
translations ef him she had met with. We hopetha^ 
•ofteiied down to 

Syllables that breeOe at «he sweet soutli, 
fee nay meet with more fbvoar. 

Perskos odi, poer, apparatus; 
DispUeent nexm pfailyrA corona : 
Mine sectari rose quo looorum 

Sera moretur. 
SlnpUd myrto nihil allabovea 
Sedulns, euro : neque te ntfnistnnn 
Dedecet rayrtns, neqnc me sub ardi 

Vitebibentem. 



TRANSLATION. 

Con ftisto Persiee 
Lemense ornate 
Sdegnallngenn* 

Semplidtate, 
N<Hi odorifere 
Ohirlande elette 
Vogl'iodanoUle 
Bel iloooo strette. 



E«n» ^ , 

Inqualglardtno 
Tsrdo ripnlluH 
Flor porporinow 

Mortella sempHee 
Solo m* d cara, 
Sol qoesta, o vigile 

. noiduly prepara. 

Ko. seonrenevole 
Fer me non i 



n ndrto semplioe 
Non d per te ; 
Per te, che meseermi 
De vin spumante 
Dei larghe dotole 
Coppiero e fvnte ; 
Per me che bevere 
II vino pretto 
Sotto pampinea 
Vite ho diletto. 



pieu! fugacee, Postume, Poetume, 
Labuntnr anni; nee pietas moram 
Ruffis et instanti senecta 
Al&ret, indoroits»que mortL 
Non, si trecenis, qnotqnot eunt dies. 
Amice, places ilUcryraabilem 
Plutona tanrus: qui ter amplum 
Geryonem, Tltyonqae trirti 
Compeeclt nndl, sdlicet omnibus, 
Qnimmque terrsB munere vesdmur, 
EnavigandA; sivereges, 
Sive inopes erimns coloni. 
Frustra cruento Marte carebimus, 
Fractisque raud (luctibus Adriss : 
Frustra per Autumnos nocentem 
Corporibus metuemus Anstrum. 
Visendns ater flumlne languido 
Cocytus errans, et Dana! genua 

Infame, damnatusque long! 
, Sisyphus .Solkles laboris. 
Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor ; neque haruro, qua« colls, arbonun 
Te, Prarter inriaas cnpressos, 
UOa brevem dominum sequetur. 
Abaumet baeres Csecuba dignior 
Sermtaoentumdavibus; etmero 
Tinget parimentum snperbo 
Pontificum potiore coenia. 

TRANSLATION. 



Ahbn« trapassa, 
L' eU f ugace e lieve, 
Nd pletade le squalUde 
Rughe o del crin la neve 
Ritarda, o 11 bracdo forte, 
De 1' indomabil morte 
Non, se quanti dl motano. 
Trecento tori olfrbHi, 
Potresti il pid ritorcere 
Daffl'infemaliabissi, 
Nt il tiranno si place 
De la magione opaca. 

Ei Oorlon iergemino, 
E Tisio immenim amenn 
De la rldera stigia 
Su I* infocata arena, 
n ratal gnado varca 
E bif olco e monarca. 

Marte dl sangue livido 
Evitereroo inrano ; 
In van del mare Adriaco 
II rooo flutto insano 
E a le membra fatale 
L* umid Ostro automoale. 
Tedrem hi nicra e torUda 
Corrente di Cocito, 
ElefirUedlDaoao 
Con Sisifo punlto. 
Che in dma al monte poea 
1« pietra ruinosa. 
Lesdar dobMamo e patril 
Tetti e la moglie amante, 
E a te padrim fuggevole 
De queste colte piante 
Niuna rerri dappresso 
Fuor del feral dpresso 
Plu degno erede il Cecubo, 
Che serban cento chiavi 
NiaoenepontiScle 
Invidia i vin soavL 
Spafgerd Uberale 
Su le marmoree sale. 



HORJB HISPANICiB. 

TUM LAiT WItL AWnTBaTAMBITT OF THE IHOKirtOVB AHD 
VALOaOim KNIORT DOM QUIXOTB DB LA MAITCHA. 

A BommtM from Uu SpattUk, 
BY J'OSKPH SNOW. 

W^JtLWu that creak, like when you break tough 
stick across a stone, ^ 

La Maiicha*s knight, Don Quixote Ught, by aieknees 
oTerthrown, 

WHh teifet eorered o'er, wUht formed his buckler 
broad his bed. 

like tortoise from Its shell osUieayed from its steel 



With sGraenlng voice, wUeh makes sad noise, as the 
notarr be sees near, 

T1m»ngfa toothless Jawst for lack of teeti^ he speeks 
that all may hear: ^^ 

Good Sir, I prithee w«U to write this my last testa. 



"And that to It, entire your wit, yon wiU so goodly 

grant. 
As sense you*U have to say for me, when I myself well 

cant; 
And first, 1 to the earth, as food, beqneatii my body free. 
Which from its lankness weU I wis, a mouthfi^ wttl 

not be. 

My good sword*s sheath, I next bequeath, as coffin 

for said corae. 
As Imp it is, and wide enough, and never wish I worse ; 
And then embalmed, I bid them leave it in the church 

alone. 
And this inscription deeply grave on my sepulchral 

stone. 

" Here dwells in death, this tombbeneath. Don Qvdxote. 

past all praise, * ' 

who wrongs redressed, and wicked wigbts made walk 

in virtue's ways.'* ' 
To Sancho next the isles I gire, which 1 fierce fightlnr 
,^ Rot; ^ 

They Insulate him at the least, if they enrich him not 

To Rosinante, bequeath I cant, less than what God 

has given. 
The fields and floods, the meads and woods, bestowed 

on beasts by heaven: 
And evil chance I pray for him and withering age far 

^Ddffrief and bitterness, who dares his calm repose to 

" ^ ^?7v ^® ^^Off endianted sore, who pummdled me 

at the inn. 
The eaSs he there bestowed on me, with interest 

also in : 
To the muleteers, the many kicks which on hack and 

breast they gave, 
"^o clear my consdence ftiU and weD, I cbeerf nllf now 

"To th«t maiden bright, Duldnea hight, when her 

comeliness decays, 
A luuDdred loads of wood I leave, to warm her wintry 

To the tenter hook in the haU I leare my sbeathless 
sword to hang, "' 

Let nothing ever toudi its sheen, save the rust's on. 
sparing fang. 

** Next my lance, as broom to sibneep tiie room, and tiM 

cobwebs off the roof, 
Uke good St Oeorge, I leave-ftwn that let aU fhhum 

be aloof— • ^ 

My *>J«[ft-P>ate, gorget, gauntlets grim, my helm and 

Inherits he who when I'm gone, himaelf my hoit mmr 
caU. 

"And for the rest, tis my behest, that all my worldly 

store, 
aall be to rescue princesses, and ofl»er good giren o'er i 
And that in Ueu of masses loM, my deatbthey celebrate. 
With joun and tourney, tfft and throng, and arerr 

knightly feat ' 

« And now I l^ve, (may Christ them save,) my execu. 

tors to tuJnl, 
I>o^j|!}anU, Phebus» knight. Las Zergas lord, thie 

Here Simcho, who long time had watched all that the 

knie-ht had said. 
With bitter rolce and rugged speech, his troubled mind 

ontbrayed. 

" Good master mine, thy tongue confine, for whore tho« 
goest I wot, 

ToCeUthy GodaU thyiU deeds, befita such nonsense 

not; 
But take thou counsel ft^m thy squire, poor Sancho, 

***i3s ^'y^^'*^'* weeping wild, and wringing kard 



Whiditoporterhy, I trust, thaU be by hea?en*s help 



" ^f^s<^to?t,*"*^ ^' «xecutorB, your own con. 
Next the mayor Auton, and the goat-herdrich, to take 

on them this trust, — » ^^ i«iw 

And leave alone your knights and lords, as of them 

enousrh you*ve said, -». « « hkv 

And straight send fur some pious priest to lend Ua holy 

'"'^^'^ISS?"*^!^"* 1 needs must ten,- quoth tho 
.. «P**°» ^^ wavering voice, H»»*n »« 

^>»»^^WBeItenebros come, ere of tiiat I inak# 
''^i^i:^^''^'^'^'^'^' with the heat 
^ b^d!^ ^ ^ BOzpUce vridte, and Us sacerAaUA 

^""ll^ ^slG^** when he saw this slght,cried 
•*TJ^tt>« S'ent ""giclan.- and hestriree to speA «m 

De^j^^^ tte notsry quidc. and the prtest jni,^ 
«^ poor knight here appewjd to be perfectly to. 
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MUSIC. 

Musical fare is rather scarce this week, as 
there has been no concert nor any publication 
from the Dublin press. 

It appears that some difference on a point of 
eti^ette has occurred between Hummel and 
the Philharmonic Socie^ of London, which 
prefented him from performing at their con- 
certs : those which he has given on his own 
aocoont have proved highly productive. MUe. 
Sontag has been at Berlin, where she first ac- 
qiiired so great musical fWme ; and is said to 
be on her way to Petersbnrgh and Moscow. 

Mr. Fixes, the piano-forte performer, has 
become a dramatic composer, and produced a 
new opera at Paris, called BQ>iana, which met 
with bat partial success. 



THE DRAMA. 

A&. and Mrs. Yates concluded an unproduc- 
tive engagement at our theatre on Tuesday last. 
They have been succeeded by the Elephant, 
who has returned for two nights, and makes 
her final obeisance this evening. We perceive 
that Madame Vestris is announced for Monday 
next, when she is to appear as Letitia Hardy, 
in the Belles Stratagem, and ApoUo, in Midas. 
Although this lady is deservedly a fiivourite, 
we fear that as an mdividual « star,*' her efforts 
will prove unattractive, unless supported by 
other talentt (of which there is a great defici- 
ency at present in the company,) but we trust 
it will be forthcoming before the week termi- 
nates. At all events, it is indispensable that 
the orchestra should be improved. 

Dmry-lane theatre will close for the season 
on the 14th, and Covent Garden on the 15th 
of this month. 

Taglioni, from the Parisian theatres, has 
been delighting the lovers of dancing by her 
perfcnrmances at the King's theatre in London, 
where she appeared on Thursday week, for 
Laporte's benefit. She is a very great fiavou- 
rite with the FVench ; and the English jour- 
nals also speak of her in a highly laudatory 
strain. 



UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Lsst Monday behig Trinity.mondiiy. the vanrnt 
ediolanhips, twelr« in nmnber, were fiUed up by the 
Board of oar UniTerpity. The following are the names 
of the sncoraafnl candiitates, arranged according to the 
order of their ai^rwreriag : 



WiliSam Pollock, 
Hugh Hamilton. 
Eugene Finn. 
Christopher Rapier, 



on eight best marks. 



on sev«i best marks. 



John Magnire, 

Robert Grare^ 

I^umcelot Stoddert, 

. Pmham, 

DMiiel Flinn, 

Jamea Millet, 

Michael ColUns. 

James Murphy. on rix best marks. 

€!onipoeition formed a feature in the scholarship ex- 
•mlnanon this year for the first time. The plan adopted 
WM, to give each candidate a portion of Baker's Ury 
to tarn into Latin. On Wednesday twelve vacant 
alsars* places were filled up : the names are on the 
CoDc^gate. 



rmAKSLATION OF THE FREKCH EHOBAM IN 
OUR LAST. 
The eae ootatrips, the other lags behind 
Tbe fUght of time ; fair Zoe as draws nigh 
Our tryating hoar, I fix my impatient eye 
Ob tUa— but when oar monitor onkind 
depart, to the otlier I appeal, 
bn those moments unexpnred aa yet : 



AmA daimt 

Forgive then, deereat, that by fond deceit 

Tbe avrifkneas from Time** foot I fain would atesl, 

flftiQ in despite my artifice too fleet 



ORIGINAL POETRV. 
A bachelor's ballad^ 

For the JhOtUm Literary Gaxette. 
(By a very celebrated literary Character.) 

ADIBU, ADIBU, BBUBVINO I 

I ean*t believe, I dont believe ; 

But why should that provoke 
A moment's rage, a minute's mirth 

In sober worldly folk ? 
It cost me once an income vast 

In hoping, loving, fearing, 
I found my heart would very fast 

To bankruptcy be veering. 
So / shut up the bank one oay 

My creditora all leaving. 
And sang— aa fast I fled away— 

** Adieus-adieu, beUevingf" 

I once maintained a troop of friends. 

And paid their pension duly 
In services and kind regards. 

And thought they loved as truly ;— 
They wore the livery of the heart 

(Bright crimson cuffed with amber,) 
I thoufffat they would not soon depart, 

Or if they did— remember ; — 
Their barrack-room my heart was l<»ig. 

Till one by one deceiving, 
I found them gone, and sang my song, 

** Adieu, adieu, beUeving!*' 

I loved a lady— nay indeed 

I loved a baker's doxen. 
From Lady Blanche I never saw. 

To Eleanor my cousin ; 
I loved them in and out of town. 

And through all change of weather, 
'When sitting in a morning gown. 

Or decked in flower or feather ;— 
They danced with me and heard my vow. 

Then turned me off to grieving, 
I took my hat and made my bow. 

But said—*' Adieu, believing.** 

My old rich aunt died Lady-day 

And left me aU her money. 
And that from scandal takes the gall 

And gives to love the honey ; — 
My " forty thieves" are all come back 

And say they love me dearly. 
The ladies take the self-^ame track 

And smile as once — or nearly ;— 
I dine the men as heretofore. 

And with the maids go weaving 
Quadrille and waltz— but nevermore* 

No, never more— believing. 

But still, a light has left the world, 

A nameless sort of treasure. 
As if one plucked the crimson heart 

From out the rose of pleasure ; 
I could forgive the fate that made 

Me poor and young to.morrow. 
To have again Uie soul that played 

So tenderly in sorrow, — 
So buoyantly in happiness, — 

Ay— I would brook deceiving* 
And even the deceiver bless. 

To know again— believing. 



THE EXULTING LOVER. 

(S^AekOe JmOoress of CceurM^Ucm.) 
oomnnncATBD bt bosbmkbass. 



F»wers of harmony and love. 
Let me now your accents borrow; 
Aid my trembling voice to prove, 
Joy has sweeter notes than sorrow. 

The stars are bright. 

Thro* the wintry night. 
And the river may shine in the moon*s coM glean { 

But Uie linnet's lay. 

Hails the snn*s warm ray, 
And the qoeen of the garden expands to Us beam. 



Long did the jealous sides refuse 
The tender bud of love to nourish : 
Now warmer suns and Undly dews, 
ShaUbiditatfanidbeaotieefloarish. • 
For hope to her bower 
Takea the tender flower. 
Where whirlwinds or tempests shall seatter It Bever ; 
Bat her magle wand. 
As the leaves expand. 
Shell flz them in beauty, to blosiom for ever. 



THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER. 
Jir—'* Thehuiof Summer.** 



lis the flrst rose of summer 

That blushing ateala forth, 
StUl doubtful, apd fearing 

The blight of the North ; 
Her sister.buds cower. 

Beneath on the stem, 
While yon lone one is smiling 

In fragrance o'er them. 

ni not pluck thee, young rose-bad. 

Nor mar thy fresh bloom ; — 
Soon yon dark cloud may wrap thee 

In coldness and gloom : 
Then bask while thou may'st; 

In the bright sun's lov*a smile. 
And dream of light dewulropa 

And blue akiea the while. 

So in life's sunny morning 

Spreads forth Hope's fair fk»w*r. 
How soon to be blighted 

In sorrow's drear hour S— 
Still, whUe Friendship smUes o*er It, 

And Joy brightens round, 
Mur no demon *a dark malios. 

To blight it be found! 
T. C. D. Mf . 

The title and the verses of this pretty Uttie song 
have sunested to ua some dasaloal recoUectieas ; per- 
haps the following may be new to most of our readers ; 



Quas fogant ^Us 2Sephyrl qoadrigia ^ 
Jam tibimuloet Boream Jocantb 



B imitata vultna 
Quid latea dudum roaa ? Delicatom 
Efferre terris caput, O tejientis 

FUiaocelL 
Jam tibi nubes f^unt aqv 

^ '"iZephyrl 

Boream Jc 

Aura Favonic 
Jam Ucet nymphas treoide fugaess 
Inaeoui, lento pede dennendaa ; 
Et lahns ciHPtsB, simnlantea iram 
QsenlaflgL 

KiM rs ^sSdy xotMf i f <, »«i • )Cf^^^ rst^rs ^oi^ 

Kai rs isy iMsXsr an f y f <«^i» ««< ▼«x*' Wf <*r 
AfVKsy re »pivsf f«i, fMiftttvirtu mftxtt wtwm* 
A )i ^t09 AfviMSv ausi rwttrmi «fiie« ira^h* 
KsM lusAAsf »«Asy ffi re wtuitK$ff ti3S^- 

[sAifat ^fl» 

LOVE AMONG THE NETTLES. 

8uaosknu> bt a axcsirr disastbb. 



Oft hare I gazed open the rose. 
And eke have felt the thorn { 

But ne'er midst nettles poked my nose 
Before, sinee I was bom. 



R.& 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c 



We amemieed some time ago, that Mr. Johns, of 
Crediton is about to publish a poem, entitled '"tlie 
Pyramids:** the following extract flrom tlie * Scenes 
and Impressions in ^rypt and Itsly,* will explain the 
views with which this corioos sul^ect has been rs» 
garded. ** They are the tomba of Cheops and Gkphre. 
the Grecian ; they are the tombs of Setliaa4 



nea, says 

Enoch, says the wild and 



native Arabian. One 



rt, a poem. 
illsh«^'-' 
of Essay 



IStSkea, 



thing you know— that the chief and the philosopher^^ 
and the poet, of the times of old, men who mark fields 
as they pass with their own mighty namea, have beea 
here } that Alexander haa nmired hia war.hone to Its 
base: and Pythagoraa, with naked foot has probahbr 
stood npon its summit**— & ft L p. isa ThsToemlt 
to be published by subscription. The Lay of the De- 

^ in two cantos, by Henry Sewell f 

DjmbUahed. Charier • • * 

saya by EUa, la preparing fe ^ 

lume of^Poema under the title of Album Verses. The 
Cook's Dictionary, by BIckard Dolby, of the Thatdied 
House Tavern. Six new Lectures on PalntiBg, by the . 
tatoHearyFascaL 

We perceire that Mr. Chancellor of Dublin vras od 
Monday last adjudged the large medal and the h^isat 
prlxe, by the London Sodety of Arts, for his newly. 
Invfiited dock escapcoieDt. 



wUVsh<Mrtly iepnbUahed. thsrlea Lamb, the anther 
by EUa, Is preparing for publication a Vo. 
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U8T OF NSW BOOKS. 
* Bidey*8 Foar Yean in the West Indiee, 8to. £\. 4e. 
b«Mr(U— Wright's First Three Sections of Newton's 
Prindpla. 8vo. Gs. boards— Adventures of Ariston, 
ISmo. 4s. boards^Life of Alexander Alexander, 9 rols. 
poet ISmo. 14s. boards— Anstey's New Bath Guide, 
«rown 8ro. Os. 6d. boards— Flndiater*s Sermons, 4s. (kL 
boards— Lewis's Career of Woman, I9mo. 6a. boards- 
Family Cabinet Atlas, Part II. 18mo. Ss. 0d. ooloored 
as. 8d. sewed.— Dymock's Ains worth's Dictionary, 3d 
edition, 6s. 6d. ; roen 7s. boards— Cell's Illustrations of 
Pompeii, No. II. lOs. 6d.— Family Library, VoL XIIL 
UAret of Eminent Painters, Sculptors. &c VoL III.) 
«dnner*s Translation of the Book of Psalms, Ss.— 
Onarterly Beview, No. 86, 6s.— Quarterly Minlnf Re^ 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

CewMofetf with Literature, the Arts, Edueatiom, ^. 
Regal Hibernian Acadetnjf, Lower Ahbey-etreet 

nPHE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

I TION of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and 
ARCHITECTURE, is now open. Admittance, One 
Aiaittng.— Open from ten till dusk. 

By order, 
Hbitbt KiacBHorFsa, R.H.A. 

Secretary. 



Exhihitian of Paketinga bgtheoU Matters. 

NOW open, at the Gallery of the Ropl 
Irish Institution, for the Promotlaa and En. 
^onrairement of the Fine Arts, Collef i>..straet 
{:> Admittance One ShlUinff. 
Doors open at ten o'clock and close at Ana. — Snb- 
aerlbers are requested to call for their ticketa. 

J. P. GaiPFrrH, Secretary, R.LL 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

This day are published, 
X>OCKET BIBLE ATLAS, second edi. 
X^tion, with Index. By J. Lothian, neatly coloured, 
41. half-bound, 94mo. 

. '* In simplicity and persplmity of illustration, what 
Is a mere Dietionarsf of the Bible to this V^—Otaegow 



'* A happy design well executed ; tending to imnart 
a fascination to the inspired narratire of which it 
would otherwise be divested."— J?nan^e<ioa/ Magtunne. 

See also nearly all the Msffasines and oaper. 

ATLAS of the THIRTY-THREE COUNTIES of 
SCOTLAND ; with an Appendix, containing Maps of 
Mb Geography In former times ; adapted to illustrate 
•U the Histories of the Conn^. By J. Lothian, 4to. 
half.bound, £3. 8s. plain ; £a Si. coloured. 

** Brought out with a degree of Geographk»l accQ- 
r whidi demands unqualified praise."— GoMmMM 



Mercunf. 

" To complete that, there Is but one addition which 
we could suggest ', we mean a map of the Geology of 
Scotland."— &o<»maii. 

PLAN of EDINBURGH; with 18 of the finest 
Views in and near the City. By J. Lothian, 14s. case 
coloured. 

*' A truly admirable delineation of the past, the pre. 
tent, and Uie future state of the Scottish Metropolis." 

"tRAVeIlING maps of IRELAND, ENGLAND, 
«ad SCOTLAND, neatly done np on cloth for the 
pocket, 29. 6d. each, (che8|>est publi8h<*d.) 

Edinburgh musical album ; new edition, 

wlUk elegant Engraving of Miss EL Paton. Edited by 
Mr. Undley. Imperiar4to. 15s. 

John Lothian, Edinburgh ; Hamilton, Adams and 
Co. London; Ogle, Glasgow; WEBB, SackvlUe- 
•treet, Dublin, and tne other Booksellers in Ireland. 



Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 

T A UKLLK ArSSE.MiiLEE fur :\rav, 

Ij rofltaki* tho PartrnU flf Kpr Rn^^al Hh'.\'''<' the 

0aBiF^ of Cain^ridvtVi eiimTt-dby tiay, (nun a Miida. 

tartLbv El A. Chalim* K A, 

fie TAilHli^vS fire ftxhibltf^d hj hirWj fliLUhed 
SMTaviain from udfinml dd^lgot, mid the liit«4t Lm. 
«Ariatl<iiii4 frflTO tbi^ C 'inrjn-^nt arrurnti'lv d^picrih^ 
^Tbe LIT E H A R V D EPA »T M £NT ki atipported by 
yrliiif » of cFl^liritr 

LnJy Charlolt* Biirv's Piirtratt, fr^nnj n FiiliitlTif by 
Sir 1 homikA Ljifrfrtjre^. will 4>mK'tfl^h ih«' Jnne KVh ukd 
tho«e f4 ii**r Uoynl Hltfhriets tti*.- Durh*^-* of €uT]>»er- 
Und, her Setrn* Wghne^ the Priiirxi* Ecitprhaiy, the 
M^Trhbn^^vi ttf StJirfWrd, Comotf^ \>r«iliifn) Cotinr^ss 
aow^r, Lady Durhnm., Lftdy Kiirnisnby, Ijidy R^Ue, 
fcf. Sur. the faturf Sit^ 

ynh[lnhif»d by W|di:Ukpr snd fn. Londnfi ; Wmigh 
»nd liiTK^i, MfnbiiTifrhi wid J. M, LKCKlEj^DutiU^i. 

Tht Pr<*flf» of h«r FUfiJ HiirbneM the Dm hwa of 
Ciuaii(i^i*''a Purtndt, hfWf. ^wa, St Jmnes'i-sb-Mt, 



WHJTTAKERS MONTLHY MA- 
GAZINE for May, price2B.6d. Contents:— 
L The Session of Parliament—II. A Chapter on Cigars 
— IIL British India and the Renewal of the Company's 
Charter—IV. Ten Days' Quarantine ; an Anecdote— 
V. I^Mly Brron, Campbell, and MfK>«»-.Vl, PrMmt 
Policy of Europe towards the B#iiiury £rftif'tt_\'ll. 
The Pressed Man; a Tale of Um^ Oxtivt— V11T. The 
United Service Smoke Shop: a W^nt^r Ski^t-h—lK. 
The Deronshire BaU— X. The Kn^ '^ ^Hv,^ -\X A 
Caution to all Poets, and to one u ^iMiiiiMhir \II. 
The United SUtes of America aiM Mm- F^nn-h \s -et 
Indies— XIII. Notes of the Month <<(i MT'ir-^ih 'iiiie. 
ral— Reviews of New Books— Wo r k in tIm. ] r, .,:,od 
New Publications— New Patents — JHugraphiriil Me- 
moirs of Eminent Persons, lately deceased— AgricuL 
tural and Curomerdal Reports, flee 9cc. 

London : Whittaker and Co. ; Wangh and Innea, 
Edinburgh ; and J. M. LECKIE, Dublin. 

T^RASER'S 
Jr anil 
ITieNii 
Bnlwer'd 
Gossip ai 
the Civil 
ralne. I 
sert— I t' 
lustratioi 
Roberts 
TheBarr 



MAGAZINE for Town 

r li'ir J1II16 oniutkiH ; ^Mr^ EdHrwrd Lytton 
i I li«, and T\if*u^Ut/i nu Snvfi WriHiipf— A 
Arf.vajid Artist"— A Rur^^r's Soup— <>n 

T^+' ttpranjf+T--lliri'i" Coiii--i>Hhfiri h lh<e- 

--'' ■' i^,\ Frf»i« tttitlifi — Sf'WiibiirTi^s 11- 

Mtdu4— I'hif VoQnfr DrujB;iHi. By 

^ —IJli^rfltTr CbsritHiT*^ SV II — 

Comparauv«! AuaivUiy of OXwui.v:..iuJ t. ^„ — L.m 

Minstrelsv, No. III.— Songs of the Brazilian Emi. 
grants. By T. Crofton Croker— Edinburgh Review, 
Na C— Southey's Colloquies— Stansas— The Meeting 
of the Similes— The Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters. No. I.— William Jerdan, Esq. Editor of the 
Literary Gasette, being a full-length portrait, with 
Biographical Notice— The Youngest By L. £. U— 
Vtoit to a National School— Lines picked up in New 
Palace Yard, Westminster— The Minor Greek Poets, 

No. I The Anti-Slavery Society— Monthly List of 

New Publications— Literary Intelligence^List of 
Bankrupts, &c.— Dividends. Ecclesiastical Prefer, 
meats, Aic.— Table of English and Foreign Securities; 
London Course of Exchange — Meteorological Table. 

Published by JaroeM Fraser, S15, Regent-street, Lon. 
don ; John Boyd, Edinburgh ; and GRANT, BOLTON 
and Co. Dame-street, Dublin. 



Books just published by Whittaker, Treacher and Ca 

Ave Mana.lane, London. 

Inpost8valOs.6d. 

1. A FOURTH SERIES of our VIL- 
jHL LAGE. Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Miss Mitford. 

By the same Author, 

DRAMATIC SCENES, postSvo. 10s. (Id. 

JULIAN and FOSCARI, Tragedies, 8s. 

OUR VILLAGE, new edition, S vols. £1. Se. 
In 9 vols, post 8vo. £1. 7s. 

a TRAITS of SCOTTISH LIFE: PICTURES of 
SCENERY and CHARACTER 
In 3 small vols. Avo. with many appropriate illustr^. 
tions, lOs. in handsome doth, boards, 

& THE PICTURE OF INDIA, exhibiting in a 
brief, yet dear and graphic manner, the Geography, 
Topograohy, History, Natural History, Native Popuhu 
tion, and Poduce, of that most interesting portion of 
the earth ; with a particular account of the European 
SettiemenU. with flie present state of the British Ter. 
ritories, and an iropartiaal View of the India Ques. 
tion, with reference to the impending discussion on 
on the renewal of the Charter. In I2mo. fis. 6d. 

4. PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGE 
MENT of INFANTS. With Practical Observations 
on the Disorders inddent to Childhood. To which is 
added^an Essay on Spinal and Cerebral Irritation. By 
John Darwall, M.D. Phyaidan to the Birmingham 
Dkpenftary. 

In foolscap octavo, 6a. in doth, 

ft. THE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORIST'S DI. 
RECTORY ; beluga familiar Treatise on Floriculture, 
particularly the Management of the best Stage, Bed, 
and Border Flowers, usually cultivated In Britain. To 
which are added. Directions for the Management of the 
Hot-house, Green-honse, and Conservatory, with the 
different Modes of Raising and Propagating Exotic 
Plants. Interspersed with many new Physioloirical 
Observations. By Jamea Main, A.L.a ^^ 

In a pocket volume, 

flL A NEW GUIDE TO ITALY. By W. C Boyd, 
M.D. '^ 

With 49 Engravings, in demy Svo. £1. las. royal 8vo. 
£ii. 14s. andin demy 4ta £a ISl in doth. 

7. The FOSSIL REMAINS of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. By Edward Pldgeon. 

This work forms a Supplementary Volume to the 
Animal Kingdom, described and arranged in confer. 



mity with its organization.by the Baron Cuvier ; trans- 
lated, with bm additional descriptions of the Species 
hitherto named^ and of many not before notice^ »nd 



1th other original matter, bv E. Griffith, F.L.& 
. Hamilloa S^Ui, F. L.& and E. PUgwm. 



APPROVED FAMILY MEDICINES, &c. 

Prepared and SoM by 

MESSR& JOHN AND CHARLES BUTLER, 

(ChewuHi to hit Mqjettjf and the Lord Lietaenamt,j 

MEDICAL HALL, 

54, LOWER SACKVlLLE-SraEET, DtJBUN. 

BUTLER'S IMPROVED SEIDLITZ 
POWDERS. This preparation, when osed 
according to the directions, forms an efliervescing 
draught as agreeable as Soda Water, yet possessing all 
the medidnat qualities of the much-esteemed Sddllts 
Spriug in Germany. A Chalybeate accompanies the 
Powders, and may be used as a Tonic when required. 

FAMILY ANTlBILIOUSand APERIENT >ILLS. 
A gentie Medidne for keeping the bowels regular, and 
useful in BiUous and Hepatic Affections. 

ACIDULATED LOZENGES of CAYENNE, f.>r 
habitual Sore Throats. Hoarseness, &c recommended 
also to Sportsmen and Travellers, as a refreshing st'u 
mulus during fatigue, and as a protection agaiukt 
Damp, Fogs, ftc 

FLUID EXTRACT of RED JAMAICA SARSA. 
PARILLA, (simple and compound,) for making the 
Decoction, as it may be required, in a manner superior 
to that renerally nsed. A detteri spoonfnll will make 
half a pint of Decoction. It is used as an alterative in 
Scrofula, Sciurvy, and other cutaneous diseases, and as 
a remedy for the improper use of Mercury ; it is also 
recoBunended by the Profession for economy and con- 
venience. 

ANTACID LOZENGES of QUININE, for re. 
lleving Heart-bum, Flatulence, Indigestion, and giving 
tone to the Stomach, ftc They are extremely ser- 
viceable to Gouty and Dyspeptic persons. 

COMPOUND EXTRACT of SENNA, a prepara- 
tion answeringall the purposes for which the Infoeion 
and Lenitive Electuary are administered, and being 
free tmrn any unpleasant taste, is recommended for 
Children. 

PECTORAL PASTE of IPECACUANHA and 
HYSSOP, an excellent Demulcent and ex pectorrant for 
recent Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, &c, 

DINNER PILLS, of Turkey Rhubarb, Jamaica 
Ginger, and Antadds. One or two of these Pills taken 
one hour before dinner, are recommended to persons 
troubled with indigestion, flatulence, ftc 

IMPROVED BI. CARBONATED, EFFERVES. 
CENT MAGNESIAN SALT. In this preparation, 
the ingredients are so arranged, that it can be adminr*. 
tered as an Antacid Aperient, or as an Efferoeadng 
Aperient, as the case of the patient may indicate: » 
is recommended for Heart-bnm, Aadity in fhe 
Stomach, Gout, as a cooling Aperient during the 
warm weather ; and for Travellers visiting warm cli. 
mates. A refreshing drink of Imperial can also be 
made in a moment from this preparation. 

DR. GREGORY'S STOMACHIC POWDER of 
Rhubarb, Ginger, and Caldned Magnesia, for Indi. 
gestion. Flatulence, Aridity, &c. 

AROMATIC SMELLING SALTS, (in cnt Bottles, 
with poUthed stoppers,) highly approved for their 
strength and odour. 

AROMATIC SPIRIT of VINEGAR, for Head. 
ache, and used as a preventive against Contagion, 
Fever, &c 

PARISIAN CORN PLASTER, an emollient and 
^proved application for Corns, Bunions, fee. 

ESSENCE of CINNAMON. PEPPERMINT, 
PEN NY. ROYAL, and FENNEL, for making the 
Medicated Waters. 

CITRATED K ALL for making Saline Draughty 
in cases of Fever. Thirst, &c recommended for its 
convenience, and being more certain in its operat&oa 
than those prepared with Lemons, Kcc 

ESSENCE of CAMPHOR, for making Camphor 
Julap. so oft«n required as a vehide for takiiig other 
medicines. 

ADSTRINGENT TINCTURE for the Teeth and 
Gums, much approved for its antiseptic and antiscw. 
bnticbroperties. 

INDELIBLE MARKING INK, recommended to 
the Heads of Families for the prevention of Theft and 
Imposition. 

LAVENDER WATER of very superior Fragram*. 

Messrs. B. beg to state, that tne Agendes Usr Mr. 
Thompton't Cheltenham SaUtjJ)r. Jamet^t Fever Powder, 
and Diron*$ Antibiliout Pmt, are conaned to their 
Establishment, where may be had every GENUINE 
PATENT MEDICINE of repute: ReatTt StoM«A 
Putnp and Lavement Syringet, and the nrepara^ona of 
Messrs. Godfrey and Cooke, Reece and Co. and S amte y 
and Co. of London ; Beran and Co, and Knight amd Coi 
Cheltenham ; Damet and Co. Bath ; Henry, Manrtics. 
ter ; PeUitier, Paris : also, the more approved articiea 
ot BRITISH AND FOREIGN PERFUMERY, ptf. 
tlcularly those of Messrs. Snufth, Baaleg and Am, 



Rigge, beleroix, AtUnton. Rowbmd. |e.'and tfie Gt^ 
mane Eaude Cologne of Farina, Earn D^Ar^atimmde^ 



Seltzer Water, ^. 



iverySatvraay 
ioldbyHoMrr, 
ard, LoMDoir; 



Dublin : Published for the Proprietors ev( 
Morning, at Na 10^ D*OUer.Stre«t-^So 

Chancb and Co. St Paul's Chnrdi-Yard, J 

C. BnivTHAM, and Co. Lordi^treet, LrvaspooLs Jon 
BoTo, George'^Street, Eonrnuaon ; Jonar Li 
Qneen-Street, Olasoowj and by all oiker I 
lers ; and in Irel«nd, by fte Claic^ of the Ro 
J. a FOLDS, PrtBtcr, 56^ Ot J 
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ON BUBKINO WOMEN ALIVE BY BRITISH 
AUTHORITY. 

JRehtms ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed. 

The work to which we would now more espe- 
cially direct the attention of our readers, is a 
document containing a return made to an order 
of the House of Commons, for copies of all 
communications and correspondence relative to 
tie burning of widows on the funeral piles of 
their husbands, called in East India phraseo- 
logy a suttee ; with such proceedings as may 
have been had thereon in the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, since the 
period when similar papers were presented to 
parliament before. The return made to this order 
aflfords authentic and detailed information on 
the following points : the number of widows 
thus burned during six years, from 1821 to 
1826 both inclusive; the particulars relative to 
some of these sacrifices, the steps taken by 
the constituted authorities to abolish a practice 
so truly diabolical; and the results of their 
measures to this end. 

In the present enlarged state of geographi- 
cal knowledge, it is hardly necessary to detain 
our readers with a description of a Hindoo sut- 
tee; yet lest any should be ignorant of the 
nature of a custom so degrading to religion and 
80 revolting to himianity> we shall briefly state 
that when a married Hindoo of certain castes 
or classes dies, his widow deems herself bound, 
by a religious duty, after some preparatory 
ceremonies, to place herself on the pile on 
which her husband's corpse is laid, to which 
fire b applied, generally by some of her near- 
est relations, but sometimes by herself, and 
she is thus burned alive with the late object of 
her affections. This sacrifice is supposed to be 
wholly voluntary on her part; it is also as 
honourable as voluntary ; being deemed of such 
merit as to entitle the devoted victim to imme- 
diate admission, on the termination of her mor- 
tal sufferings, into the Hindoo paradise, and re- 
flecting also much honour on her surviving re- 
lations. 

The number of widows thus burned in the 
nx years above stated, is as follows : in 1821 
654; in 1822, 583; in 1823, 575; in 1824, 
572; in 1825, 639; and in 1826, 518, making 
a total of 8,541 of our fellow-creatures thus 
immolated during that period, in the heart of 
the British dominions, for the maintenance of 
a debasing and a monstrous superstition. 

The mere recital of the fact is sufliciently 
appalling. T6 be assured, as we now are, upon 
the undoubted authority of official documents, 
that upwards of six hundred women annually 
terminate their existence in excruciating tor- 
tures, which we do not inflict on the most 
atrocious and most hardened offenders here, 
must, we conceive, excite a revulsion of the feel- 
ings of outraged humanity, sufficient to pro- 



duce the immediate abolition of a custom that 
has too long disgraced the annals of British 
legislature. But our documents go still far- 
ther : they detail cases which disclose horrors 
still more dreadful. To exhibit these in their 
true colours, no highly- wrought description is 
necessary : it is sufficient to detail th^ facts as 
recounted in the returns; and therefore it is 
that we now step aside from our usual flowery 
path of lighter literature into the dry details of 
parliamentary documents, in order to direct the 
reader's attention to the study of the volume 
now before us. If he rises not from its 
perusal, or even from the brief abstract of 
it with which we shall here present him, 
with a burning zeal to devote himself, as 
far as his individual efforts can extend, to 
the utter and immediate abolition of the cus- 
tom, we must say, that either we have alto- 
gether failed in attempting to convey our in- 
tended meaning, or else we have reason to 
think but little of his heart, and still less of 
his religious impressions. 

Although we must pass slightly over the 
particulate of these sacrifices, and we do so, 
from no sickly affectation of reluctance to hurt 
our reader's feelings, but solely from want of 
space, there are one or two of them so trans- 
cendantly abominable, that we must find room, 
at any sacrifice, for theur admission. The ap- 
pearance of these statements in the return, 
arises from the ceremony having been made the 
subject of legal prosecution, in consequence of 
some irregularity in its performance. 

** Ajoodhia Misser was charged with having 
assisted in burning, on the funeral pile of her 
husband M. Deokowera, the mother oftioo infant 
children. The woman was the wife of Zorowar 
Singh, the uncle of the prisoner. It was 
clearly proved that she was b]^ned with her 
own consent, and that the prisoner endeavoured 
to dissuade her from being so, promising to 
take proper car e of her during her life ; but 
that she refused to listen to his entreaties, and 
mounted the pile, when the prisoner, by her 
direction, set fire thereto. The illegality of 
the act consisted in its having been performed 
"in the absence of the police, and in the want 
of a "written engagement having been entered 
into fdr the maintenance of the yoimgest child 
of the woman, whose age was but two years," 
Mothers of children, read this : think of the 
woman who could thus leave her orphan infant 
unprotected; and think of the religion that 
encourages, and of the law that tolerates the 
act! 

*' Ram Pursun and Bui Misser were charged 
with the murder of M. Buktee, a girl aged 
nine years, by burning her alive. The priso- 
ners were the father and brother of the girl, 
who had been married to a Brahmin. There 
was no proof that force was resorted to ; it 
was even stated that the former of the priso- 
ners endeavoured to dissuade her; he,^ hoV* 
ever, set fire to the pile^ and th^ othel* priso* 



ner was present." Infants deserted ! Children 
immolated, and by their own parents! such, we 
must exclaim again, are the practices encou- 
raged by a false religion, and tolerated by 
British law ! 

" Six prisoners were charged with wilful 
murder, under the following circumstances: 
A Brahmin died when absent from his family; 
a fortnight afterwards his widow, a girl of 
about fourteen years qf age, proceeded to bum 
herself^ the pile being prepared by her nearest 
relations. The preparatory rites being com- 
pleted, ehe ascended the pUe, which was fired 
by her uncle : the agony was soon beyond en- 
durance, and she leapt from the flames ; but, 
seized by her uncle and others, she was taken 
up by the hands and feet, and again thrown 
into the fire, much burned, and her clothes 
quite consumed. She again sprung from the 
pile, and running to a well hard by, laid her- 
self down in the water-course, weeping bitterly. 
Her uncle now took ^ sheet, and spreading 
it on the ground, desired her to seat herself 
upon it : — * no,' she said, * she would not do 
this ; he would again carry her to the fire, and 
she could not submit to it ; she would quit her 
family, and live by beggary — anything, if they 
would have mercy on her.' Her unde, upon 
this, swore by the Ganges, that if she would 
seat herself on the cloth, he would convey her 
to her home ; she did so. They bound her up 
in it; sent for a bamboo, which was passed 
through the loops formed by tying it together, 
and. carrying it thus to the pile, now fiercely 
burning, threw it bodily into the flames. The 
cloth -was immediately consumed, and the 
wretched victim once more made an effort to 
save herself; when, at the instigation of the 
rest, one of the prisoners approached near 
enough to reach her with his sword, and cut 
her throat ; the head fell back, and she was re- 
leased from further suffering by death." We 
close the book : — we give no further details of 
a practice devised indeed by idolaters, or by 
the devil himself, but, tolerated by christians, 
and Britons. 

It must already have occurred to the reader 
that the actors in these infernal tragedies are 
represented as prisoners, liable to punishment 
for their conduct, and that therefore the British 
legislature* under whose authority the legal 
functionaries of the East India Company form 
their decisions, so far from tolerating, condemn 
the act, and punish the perpetrators. Let us 
see how the case stands, as it appears from the 
document before us :—^ suttee is perfectly 
legal, according to the rules of the British gof 
vernment,and the decisionsof its judges in India, 
if performed under the following circumstances : 
the deceased must have belonged to one of 
four castes specified ; the widow must be six- 
teen years old at least ; security for the support 
of any minor children must be given ; — the 
pile must be open on every side, so as to allow 
the half burnt wretcl^ a chance of escape, if ihs 
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peases ; aiicl the officers of justice must be present 
to take care that all these provisioiis have been 
t^iB0rye<L The neglect of any of these renders 
all parties present liable to varioos degrees 
of punishment, but if they be duly observed, 
the ceremony is as legal as a marriage or a 
confirmation in England. The n^ect or 
violation of any of these provisions indeed, 
antgects the offender to punishment, varying in 
severity according to the circumstances adduced 
hi the evidence ; but the effect of these, may 
be judged of by the scale of punishment in- 
"Acted on the six prisoners involved in the last 
mentioned case, a case which we consider to be 
among the most aboroi;iable of those that pollute 
4he wor^ period of the annals of British juris- 
prudence. The man who cut the girPs throat, an 
act we agree with one of the Judges in consi- 
dering as the most merciful exhibited through- 
out tiie "^hole transaction, was sentenced to 
flv6 yeass impriaooment with labour; the 
second, who had assisted in tying her up and 
throwmg her back into the names, to three 
yean imprisonment, with kbour ; her two 
^ndes, WDo were present and assisting, to one 
year's imprisonment, without labour, and two 
^tnuigers, who also assisted, to two years im- 
prisonment without labour. 

The conflicting opitaions of the Briti^ ma- 
gistrates and judges before whom these mon- 
strous cases were brought, are very extraordi- 
dary, exhibiting a violent, and doubtless a most 
{Ku&ful conflict between the feeHngs ot human 
nature and Christianity in the individual con- 
templated in his private diaracter, and the 
rigid dischatva of onty, as viewed in that of a 
jmblic functionary. The impression resting 
upon the mind of the unprejudiced reader after 
an attentive perusal of the whole volume, must 
be that the British legislature could annihilate 
the whole system by a single act, without ex- 
citing any re-action of an alarming nature in 
the minds of the natives, or giving any serious 
offenoe to their religious feelings ; tor the suttee 
Ss an act of supererogation as it were, and is not 
imperatively recjuired as a duty, even .by 
the Hindoo superstition ; or, at the ntmoftt, 
if any such re-action were excited from 
interested motives, it would be extremely tri- 
fling, and not to be compared in the extent of 
Its conseijuences, as Co blood and torture, to 
what is now annually exhibited by the over- 
caotioas reluctance in the governing power to 
interfere with the native institutions of the 
country. We say, from interested motives, 
becanse the papers before us {absent abundant 
evidence to prove that pecuniary considerations 
fure at the bottom of this most extraordinary 
display of fbmale self-devotion ; for it appears 
clearly from them, that, in most instances, the 
Illations have a reversionuy claim to the pro- 
per^ of the victim thus imm(^ated, and the 
ZHriests or Brahmins a direct interest in it also, 
l^the bequests of oiliaments and money which 
afways precede the ceremony. 

W6 ftfs borne out in our opinion by one 
of the British judges, who in giving hia oni- 
sden oo «ach of Uia cases coming under nis 
cognittnoe, acquits the prisoner from the chai^ 
^ murder, on th« prind^ that the government 
should either totally extinguish the practice, or 
ieave the natives wholly to the guidance of 
4heir own laws and customs, as to it. « Oar 
j^ovemtiient,^ says he, " bjy modifying the thing, 
jsad issuing orders about it, orders which even 
tU<> government and the judges themselves do 
i^ ai^»e«r dearly to comprel^d, have thrown 



the ideas of the Hindoos upon the subject into a 
complete state of confusion. They kndWuot 
what is allowed, and what is interdicted ; but, 
upon the whole, they have a persuasion that 
our government, whom they most erroneously 
suppose to be indifferent about the lives of 
natives, are rather favorable to suttees than 
otherwise. They will then believe that we 
abhor the usage* when we prohibit it in toto by 
an absolute and peremptory law. They have 
no idea that we might not do so with the most 
perfect safety; they conceive our power and 
our will to be commensurable." 

On reading a discussion which lately took 
place in the House of Commons relative to 
the mat expense incurred by the printing of 
pariiamentaiy papers, we were forcibly struck 
with the complaint of one of the members, 
who stated that the report on Uiis sUlject was 
swelled into a folio volume of 270 pages, and 
filled up with a list of names of which we 
knew and could know nothing. We had not 
at the time seen the volume thus commented 
on in the true spirit of counting-house caku- 
lation. We have seen it since. It corres- 
ponds very nearly with the member^ state- 
ment ; it contains 275 pages of text, and b in 
agteat measure filled with the catalogue of 
names he condemns. But the impression lefl 
on our mind by the attentive perusal of this 
catalogue, in his opinion so worthless, was dia- 
meUicaHy the reverse of his. On opening the 
volume we read, and read the statement ,with 
sensations of horror, which we then thought 
could scarcely bs heightened. The contempla- 
tion en masse of upwards of three thousand 
five hundred innocent females eonsi^ed to 
death by fire, was horrible, their sufferings, their 
fearful torture, their too late repentance, their 
ineffectual efforts at escape in the period of 
their excruciating agony, were frightful; but 
when, on turning to the catalogue, we be- 
hold them passing one by one in review before 
us, when we see each advahdnr in silent so- 
lemn self-poesession, and one after the other 
undergoing the same routine of torment, pie 
heart gradually sickens; the irritating emo- 
tions roused to intensity relax, not into the 
tone of unfeelinff heartlessness, but Into the 
frightful calm of a bewildering despondency* 
The whole long train of shrieking widows ind 
smouldering flits appears in its never-ending 
succession like the phantasmagoria of some 
strange halhidnation ; we wish to persuade 
ounelves we are not creatures of such k spe- 
cies, our mental faculties lie prostrate as under 
the operation of some long continued iorture 
too painful to be endured, too weighty to be 
shaken off; and we are tempted to exclaim 
in the words of the old English dramatist. 

Thou hast brought me to that dull calamity. 
To that strange misbeHef of all the world 
And aU things that are in lt-4hat I fear 
1 sbaU. fall Ulte a tree, and find my grave 
Oiuy remembering that I grieve. 

On the whole, the burning alive of Hindoo 
widows, though apparently by their own act, is in 
reality that of our Indian government, ndiich 
is answerable for the evils of a toleration that 
it might abolish if it would. The Indian go- 
vernment is the instrument, the creature of the 
British legislature, which can model and direct 
it at its sovereign pleasure \ the British legis- 
lature is the combined voice of every indivi- 
dual in tbb united kingdom, who, if our con- 
stitution asserts what is the truth, have each a 
share in its formation, and are therefore per- 
sonally Bcccmntable for its acts. If this in- 



duetionb^ correct, every one of us Is aiiswerable 
for his frakional part of ^ery shriek of f^ngTii«lt, 
of every writhing of agony forced from suf- 
fering nature in a Himloo suttee. We can- 
not shake off this responsibility ; and the sooner 
we loc3c to it the better. 

Perhaps we have spoken too warmly on this 
subject, for -^ confess our heart bums and 
our blood boils within us while we write ; but 
how can a freeborn Briton speak too warmly 
in the cause of truth, of justice, and humanity t 
Our earnest prayer is, that our cry^ howeyer 
feeble, may be fbfind effectual to arreMrattentioii 
and obtain redress. The Quakers of Ihiblin were 
the first people in modem times who raised 
theb voice with vigour and eb^' lt|alnM tiie 
existence of slavery. We tmst with beconuDg 
humility that we ourselves may be somewhat 
instrumental in crushing this other abomina-; 
tkm. Bo revolting to humanity and religion. 

[ Since concluding this paper, (which was writ- 
ten some time ago, at tne moment of rea#Btf 
the Report, but postponed in consequence m 
the pre-occupation of bur ccdumns by othec 
matter,) we have heard with great satis&c- 
tion, that an official order has issued from the 
Governor-general of India in Council, for abo- 
lishins; the practice of burning women or bury- 
ing tnem alive, and declaring all persons m 
any way aiding or abetting in such acts, to be 
guilty of culj»ble homicide. We understand 
a|so that this order has been submitted to by 
the natives, almost without a murmur. It is 
useless now, unfortuhatelv, t^ lament that thtt 
was not done long ago ; but it yet remains for 
the British legislature to place ihe law beyond 
the neglect or caprice of any future Grovernqr, 
and to make the punishment capital^ as the 
offence is murder.] 



Rl^VIEWS OP BOOKS. 

Introductions to th€ SfuJ^i^tke Greek Cttusic 
Poets i designed principally for the use of 
young persons at School and Colle^ By H. 
N. Coleridge, Esq. "h/T. A. late FeUow of 
King's College^ Cainbridge.-^Lon4on, Mvr-^ 
ray. 

Ws opened this volume with a nidh of deHghl- 
fill associations; it treats of Homer, and Homer 
is to us a delicious dream of youth. W« read 
him, over and over again we read him, ymiA 
all tiie freshness and much of the nndoirf»liBg 
faith of boyhood, and we found him that Amt- 
ery hill-side that Milton teBs o^ tbr beiw so 
ancient and so excellent a book, we read bmi, 
as Mr. Coleridge prescribes, with patience md 
a simple mind. £!ven now,.thou||liihe oease^ 
less round of business and of study has k H itf wSUt - 
drawn us from the sweet society of that WKtai 
fraternity of classic poets whom we deOgjUTto 
honour, and placed us in a position less riniiiniiiihil 
to our nature, yet better fitted, perfaajpa^ Eft^^ 
cares and anxieties, its temptations to m^wad 
its opportunities of ^ood, to that state «f Ififil 
and discipline appointed for nmn k tti|1Us 
earthly pilgrimage, we stiU glad!^ HitoMi^j 
occasion to return to the dties df tilt^Jmimt, 
and linger once again within the 1^' ' ^'' ' 
tals of those solemn temples whSdi 1 
raised in honour of the great of M, ' 
ridge's book is written fW a i 
have long wished, and someti 
accomplish. It is to open the ey# dfi 
of thbse who read ti!ie taaddt^-' % 
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teftch thdm not to content themselveB with t 
cartaining that a certain Greek word may he 
ftMrpteteA by a certain other word in English, 
bat to eirter into the spirit of their author, to 
appreciat* his beauties, and to yield themselres 
wOiing captires to the force and fascination of 
his wonderful itnagination. In the general 
nitrodnction Mr. Coleridge thus unfolds his 



> *< My wish is to enable the youthful student 
Is form a more just and liberal jndgment of 
Ihe characters and merits of the Ureek Poets, 
Ihan he has commonly an op^rtunity of doing 
it school ; and for that purpose to haUtuate 
his mind to sound principles $( literary criti- 
cism. Those principles, it must be remem- 
bered, are of universal application : it is inat- 
tention to the universality of the principles of 
mtieism, that makes our judgment on literary 
matters uncertain and inconsistent. Often 
may we hear or read in the' same conversation 
«r ooek just and ingenious comments on mo- 
dem anUiors coupled with the most shallow 
and mistaken remarks on the ancients; and 
on the other hand, though much more rarely. 
We may meet with a sound exposition of the 
merits of a Grreek or Latin Poem, mixed up 
with, or even illustrated by, parallel passages 
cited with applause from some worthless fa- 
vourite of contemporary interest. It b true 
that various languages, different religions, and 
distant ages, have produced, and Will perpe- 
tuate, nimierons peculiarities in poems, histo- 
ries, and orations ; but, however these causes 
mav induce a diversity of color and shape, we 
shall find that the substance of such works of 
the intellect is in all of them essentially the 
ianle. Excellence in all of them must depend 
according to their several natures, on the pre- 
tence of Imagination, Fancy, Good Sense, and 
Purity of Language ; and all that is previ- 
ously necessary to the critical examination of 
ancient and modem poetry upon the same 
principles is, to set aside for the moment those 
qualities which are the peculiarities of place 
and time, and then a review of those qualities 
which remain, and are common to every place 
and to all time, will be as obvious in the case 
of a Greek and English, as in that of an Eng- 
lish and a French author. 

** There can be no doubt that this imperfec- 
tion and oUiquity of judement in literary mat- 
ters is chiefly occasioned by the exclusive study 
of the aadent and modem writers in succes- 
sion only, and rarely or never together, and 
with lignt reciprocally reflected. Our youth 
is as usually absorbed by Greek and Latin, as 
the rest of our lives is by English, Italian, or 
French. The living languages are considered 
as interfering with the exercises of the school, 
and the study of the learned is too often aban- 
doned or disclaimed in manhood as puerile or 
pedantic Hence neither are cultivated with 
the manifold advantages which a judicious as- 
sodation of both would certainly afford. Un- 
due adoiiration and undue depreciation are the 
ordinary consequences of this unreasonable di- 
vorce, and whilst by partial and half-learned 
criticism some insignificant works on either 
side have attracted undeserved attention, the 
great writers of all sides are the less honoured 
and the less understood." 

To correct this obliquity of mental vision, 
»nd to cultivate a purer taste, Mr. Coleridge has 
here gone through the real and imputed works 
of l&mer, the Iliad, the Odyssey, Margites, 
Bfttmchomyomachia, Hymns, Epigrams and 



Fragments, premising the information requisite 
for Uie proper understanding of each, and ac- 
companying them with a runnmg commentary,^ 
pointing out their peculiar beauties, and illus- 
trating his observations by frequent quotations 
from the poems themselves, with the standard 
English translations subjoined. It is intended 
to extend the work to a consideration of other 
classical poets if this be well received, as we 
trust it will, for it deserves to be so. Of 
course we cannot, in a notice like this, follow 
the author through his detailed criticisms on the 
works of Homer, but the following observa- 
tions on the distinction to be taken as to the 
significations of the words Imagination and 
Fancy, will we think interest and please most 
of our readers : 

« I hope I shall be excused if I hei>e venture 
to advance a step further, and endeavour to 
explain the difference in kind between the 
Fancy and the Imagination— the existence of 
which, affecting in some degree all sorts of in- 
tellectual operations, has a direct and perpetual 
bearing on poetry. There is, periiaps, no diffi- 
rence in Metaphysics so necessary to be known 
by an accompbshed critic, and yet none so ge- 
nerally neglected as this. A knowledge of 
this diflfiereuce may be used, more than any 
other, as the touchstone of power, and the sure 
key by which to open the various chambers of 
genius. 

« With very few exceptions, indeed, in books 
and in conversation, the Fancy and <^ imagi- 
nation are taken to be either-absolutely synony- 
mous, or at the utmost as differing degrees of 
the same faculty. Fancy therefore Will be a 
term for a light and airy kind of Lnagination ,* 
whilst Imagination will be another word for an 
ardent and concentered Fancy. But certainly 
if there do exist two such different fiaculties in 
the mind, we ou^ht, for ^e sake of perspi- 
cuity, to be careful in using the two words dis- 
tuictly and appropriately. Now I conceive the 
following passage to be an instance of the exer- 
dse of pure Fancy, as contradistinguished from 
Imagination. 

" O, then, I see. Queen Mab has been with you. 
She is the ftdnes* midwife ; and she comes 
In abape no bigger ihan an agate.«tone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies. 
Athwart men's noses as thev lie asleep { 
Her waggon-apokes made of loag spinners* leg* ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, 4^ the smallest spider's w«b : 
The cottars, of the moonshine's wafry beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film j 
Her waffgfoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 
Not half so big as a roond fittle worm 
Prick'd from tne lazy finrer of a maid ; 
Her chariot is an empty ttaxeUnut. 
Made by the Joiner sqiurrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies' coachmakers.*' 

But the mode and direction of the profWid 
madness of Lear flow from the Imagination of 
the poet alone. 

Kent, Will you he down and rest upon the 
cushions? 

Lear, 1*11 see their trial first. Bring in the 
evidence. 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side. You are of the commission. 
Sit you too. 

Edgar. Let usdmljostly. 

Lear, Arraign hor first; 'tis GonniL I 
here take ray oa^. More this honorable at- 
sembly, she kicked the poor king, her father. 

Fool Come hither, raistxess; is yonr name 
Goneril ? 

Lear, She cannot deny it. 



FooL Cry you mercy, I took you for a 
jomt-stool. 

Lear, And here's another, whose warpe4 
looks prockim 
What store her heartiMsade of. Stop her there ! 
Arms, arms, sword, fire! Corruption in the 

place ! . 

FiJse justicer, whv hast thou kt her *wckpe ? 

Edgar, Bless thy five wits ! 

Lear. The litUe d<y and ifl^ 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they barit 
at me ! 

Ecfyar, Tom will throw his head to th^m. 

Lear, Then let them anatomize Hc^^Hi : 
see what breeds about h«r hem% : is there any 
cause in nature thiA makes these hard hearts ? 
You, Sir, I entertain yon for one of my hun- 
dred; only I do not hke the fifishion of your 
garments ; yon will say tiiey are Persian attire ; 
but let them be changed. 

*' In the first of these pass^es the images 
taken from objects of tiatnre or art are pre- 
sented as thetf are j they are neither modified 
nor asaociatJBd ; they are, in fact, so many pretty 
shows passed through a magic lantern, without 
any connection with the being and feelings of 
the Speaker or the Poet impressed upon them ; 
we look at them, but cannot for a moment feel 
fir, or with them. In the second, the image* 
are transfigured ; their colors and shapes are 
modified ; one master passion pervades and 
quickens them; and in them all it is the wild 
and heart-stricken Father-king that speaks 
alone. The first b Fancy; the last is imagi- 
nation. The one aggregates, the other ksso- 
ciates ; that presents a spectacle, and presents 
it only ; this projects the man into the ol^ect» 
or attracts it to the man, with a vivifying^ hu- 
manizing, impersonating energy. In a words 
Fancy collects materials from the visible world, 
and arranges them for exhibition, but it imparts 
to them no touch of human interest ; Imagina- 
tion takes and moulds the objects of nature a% 
the same moment ; it makes them all speak 
the language of man, and renders them Instinct 
with the inspired breath of human passion. In 
a scale of intellectual power. Fancy is indeed a 
lower faculty than Uie Imagination, but it 
is also one different from it — as different as 
juzta-position is from combination — as accumu- 
lation is from union. 

« It may be remarked that Similes of l^aacf 
are to the outward sense more Hketht thing in* 
tended to be illustrated than Similes of Imagi- 
nation ; but that to the mind's eye the converse 
is the &ct. The Simile of Imagination is 
really ttore true. Thus Virgil's — 

** Indum sangnineo relati violaverit ostro 
Si qois ebhr*'— 

ivory stained with a purple dye — is to the 

sight a correct picture of a fair body stained 

with blood ; but the resemblance is viiibU 

only, which was indeed all t^t the poet's pur* 

pose in that instance required. We do not 

feel any resemblance between stained ivory and 

a gory body ; but a Simile of Iroaginatioii was 

not wanted. Again, firom Vii^i^U- 

« Pai)>iirea8 relati ccna Hos, soiocisos aratro, 
lAmg^t^Kit morieni.** 

Here the^ is a very slight visibk Ukenei$ be- 
tween the dying Furyalus and a fiower cut up 
by the plough ; but to the mind's eye no two 
things can more resemble each other than It 
beautiful boy suddenly killed, and a beaatM[ 
flower violently cut from its stalk and fadinjg^ 
on the ground. So, in the Iliad, Apollo it 
said to come down from Olympus— M>»r2 Uimmt 
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— like Night, and AchiUes teemt to Priam 
like the star Sirius on the extremity of the 
plain. These two Similes are admirably true 
to the Imagination, but nve little more than 
% hint of the actual boduy im^ ; though in 
Pope's terrific maltreatment of the latter si- 
mile it is neither true to mind or eye. The 
more we reflect on such Similes as the last, 
the more deeply we recognize their intrinsic 
truth ; the longev >we contemplate a Simile of 
itaere Fancy, the more we perceive its resem- 
blance to be casual, contingent, and not found- 
ed in the nature of the two things brought 
into parallel That resemblance which is one 
to Sight only, may , he acknowledged by one 
man and denied by another ; it may be per- 
ceptible in Asia and imperceptible in Europe ; 
but a Simile founded on moral relations will 
be true, and felt to be true, wherever man is 
not wholly barbarous, throughout the world 
and during all time. 

**JjtiB seldom that any man can be sup^ 
to possess either of these faculties to the ab- 
somte exclusion of the other; yet it is per- 
haps not improper to characterize many of the 
eminent po^ by that -one which predominates 
m their works. Hence we may say that there 
IS more of Fancy in Sophocles, more of Ima^ 

£ 'nation in JEischylus ; so more of the first in 
brace, more of the last in Lucretius; the 
tame again of Arioeto, as compared with Dante ; 
«|id we may, with great accuracy, eall Cowley 
a fanoifnl, and Mutoa an imaginative, poet ; 
whilst both epithets must be given where they 
are both most due, to our smgle Shakspeare 
alone. Be this distinction, however, sound or 
not in point of metaphysic^ truth, I am per- 
suaded the principle involved in it will be found 
if borne in mind, a very useful rule for, or aid 
to, a discriminating criticism.** 

This is a subject upon which we have ex- 
pended a good deal of time and thought our- 
aelves, but the result of our lucubrations shall, 
probably, come before the public an another 
shape. 

The Family Library, No. XIIL BriBsh 
Painiers, Sculptors, and Architects, VoL 3. 
Murray, London. 

We like this «ven better than the two prece- 
ding volnmes of the same series. It is devoted 
to the British Sculptors, and is written with 
great ability and impartial judgment ; full of 
moral interest and instruction, not only to the 
lovers of ait, but also to the general reader, 
who will become acquainted by its perusal with 
as noble instances of untiring energy, and de- 
votion to a noble profession, as any, perhaps, 
that could be found in the whole range of an- 
cient and modem biography. Verily, the lives 
of those groat artists affoid the most abundant 
evidence of the humanizing effect of the Fine 
Arts on the human mind. We do not know 
where we should look for more perfectly love- 
able characters than most of them — the great 
ones particularly. Flaxman was as little in- 
leri^ to Canova in all the christian virtues, 
as he was in genius. A portrait of this great 
artist and excellent man, is prefixed to the vo- 
lume, ft is not a highly finished plate, bot 
H is after Jackson, and ^erefore, we may be 
assured, a good likenes: indeed we know 
it of ourselves to be so. It is a noble head — 
full of int-ellect, and all the virtues ; the fore- 
head^ BBd indeed the whole of the upper 
part, reminds ub Xorcibly Qf Petrie, our la- 



vourite Dublin Artbt. It has been our happy 
fortune to have had bome acquaintance with 
both, and to know that not only in the outward 
conformation of their heads, but in the domes- 
tic virtues of the heart, they bore a striking 
resemblance : in both the fire of genius was, 
in one it still is, tempered by that amiable be- 
nevolence and native kindliness of disposition 
which throws such a mild and captivating lustre 
round the path of virtuous talent* There are 
also engraved portraits of all the other sculp- 
tors, save one, whose lives compose the volume, 
viz : Gibbons, Gibber, Banks, Roubiliac, Nol- 
lekens, (with his miserly mouth, and yet a 
good head,) Bacon, and the Honorable Mrs. 
t>amer.' They are all authentic, engraved on 
steel, and sufiiciently well executed. Of Wil- 
ton there is no portrait. The discarding the 
woodcuts from this work, as we recommended 
on the appearance of the first volume, has been 
judicious and praiseworthy. 

Though all the memoirs which this volume 
contains, are full of interest and instruction, 
(the rather as from Allan Cunningham's pe- 
ctiUar position with Chantrey, he has been ena- 
bled to do even more ample justice, perhaps, 
to the lives of the Sculptors than to those of 
the Painters,) we must confine ourselves to one, 
and we naturally select that of Flaxman, the last 
and best in a volume in which all are good. — 
We have grouped our extracts together, so as 
to form even in our brief epitome, a sort of 
personal ricetch of the man, and of his rise 
and progress, so fiur at least as to the fixing of 
his fame : — 

^ From childhood Flaxman was of a serene 
temper and enthusiastic mind. His weakness 



phers, < gave indications of that observatioa 
and love for works of art for which he was dia- 
tinguished in maturer life. His father was 
going to see the procession at the coronation of 
George the Third, and the child begged ear- 
nestly that he would bring him one ofthe me- 
dals which were to be thrown to the populace. 
He was not fortunate enoi:^ to get one ; but 
on his way home happening to find a plated 
button bearing the stamp of a horse and iodcey, 
rather than wholly disappoint hie litUe boy, 
who was then in a very delicate state of health* 
he ventured to deceive him^ and gave him the 
button. The young virtuoso took it and was 
thankful, but remaiked it was a very odd de- 
vice for a coronation medaL He was then §ve 
years old. At this age he was fond of exa- 
mining the seals of every watch he saw, whe- 
ther belonging to friend or stranger, and kept 
a bit of soft wax to take an impression of any 
which jdeased hiuL* 

*< Of all who noticed the talents of the bay, 
the most distinguished was the Reverend Mr. 
Mathew — a person of feeling and taste — tha 
same wh6 afterwards aided Fluonan in befnend- 
ing Blake. * I went,* said the divine, ' to tha 
shop of old Flaxman to have a figure repaired* 
and whilst I was standing there I heard a child 
cough behind the counter. I looked over aad 
there I saw a little boy seated on a small chair, 
with a large chair before him, on which lay a 
book he was reading. His fine eyes and beau- 
tiful forehead inter^ted me, and I said, ' What 
book is that ?' He raised himself on his crutches, 
bowed and said, * Sir, it b a Latin book, and 
I am trying to learn it.' * Aye, indeed?* I 
answered, < you are a fine boy ; but this is not 



prevented him from associating with boys of his the proper book — I'll bring vou a right 

nt through to-morrow.' I did as I promised, and thu 



own age, and he had to seek amusement 
many a solitary hour for himself. In a little stuf- 
fed chair, raised so high that he could just see 
over the counter, he usually sat during the day, 
with books around and paper and pencils before 
him, reading one hour and making drawings in 
black chalk another. His mother was frequently 

in the shop watching with her husband over the ' rence to others were natural and not 
health and education of her patieot little favou- j as he was in his first interview Mdth Mathew, 
rite. His grave but cheerful deportment, his , so was he to mankind when his name, tike 
thirst for knowledge and his love of drawing, | that of the hero of the M romance, < had 
began to attract the notice of the customers, I waxed wide.* The solitary child laboared ai 
and as the customers of a figure-dealer are ge- his books and models incessantly. * He made,* 
nerally people of some information and taste, one of his biographers assures us, ' a great 



the ao- 
quaintand^ thus casually begun ripened into 
one of the best fnendshios of my life. The 
child is the mental as well as bodily image of 
the man. AH those who had the honour of 
knowing Flaxman will join with me in saying 
that his extreme courtesy and submissive defe- 



they could not avoid perceiving that this was 
no ccmimon child; they took pleasure in look- 
ing at his drawings, in heanng him describe 
«uch books as he read, and in the rapture of his 



number of small models in plaster of Paris, wax 
and clay : some of these are still preserved. 
and have considerable merit; they were cer- 
tainly promises of that genius and talent dia- 



looks when, in their turn, they began to talk 'played in after years. 

of poets and sculptors, and heroes. It was I ** A great and salutary change took place in 
discovered too that, child as he was, he had his tenth year. He had been hiUierto weak and 
not confined himself to the c<^mng of figures ailing ; his studies had been repeatedly intei^ 



around him, but had dipt into Homer, and at- 
tempted to think and design for himself. The 
legends «f our studios say that he was sometime 
under the direction of Koubiliac, who declared 
he saw no symptoms of talent about him. But 
this could not well be: Flaxman was but seven 
years old when the other died, and was, be- 
sides, so weak of body that he could not move 
without crutches, llie story had its origin in 
the circumstance of his inther showing some of 
his sketches to the Frenchman, who said tbey 
were remarkable as the productions of a child, 
but gave no other encouragement. But it is 
idle to speculate on the works of a child of se- 
ven years old ; what could they be but crude 
feeble scratches ? 

He very early,* says one of his biogra- 



rupted by long fits of illness, and naaUa to 
move without crutches, he had seen littlB4rf' 
the green fields, and shared in none oi Ilia 
sports natural to boys of his age. A flnsk ai 
health came upon bun at once; he grew i 
livaly and active; the crutches were 
aside, never to be resumed ; and full of a i 
spirit, he thought of nothing but i 
such as happen to heroes of romance, an d hmgad 
to have opportunities of showing hkgeMraS^ 
and courage. A perusal of that eochnlSM 
book, Don Quixote, a tall folio, < Uniiiiliiliit 
by sundry wits of Oxford,* wrought iW "i^ 
chantment upon him. * He was no amk ^^ 
lighted with the amiable thouffh e 
observes a biographer, * and hb i 
duties and honourable perils of knigUt-awnttijfc 
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that he thought he could not do better than sculpture and Terse. ' At this house,* says one auction for a Belisarius of Dominichino. Pain* 



sally forth to right wrongs and redress grievan- 
OM. Accordingly, one morning early, unknown 
to any one, armed with a little French sword, 
he set out, without a squhre, in search of ad- 
- Tentures which he could not find. After wan- 
dering about Hyde Park the whole day without 
meeting enchanter or distressed damsel, he 
returned home rather ashamed of his romantic 
flight, and never luniin sought to emulate the 
exploits of him of La IVtencha, though he 
always retained a great admiration of his cha- 
racter.* This family legend lends some coun- 
tenance to a story which I may relate without 
attesting. Flaxman, it is said, was one day 
describing a statue remarkable for the truth of 
its proportions, and more for its heroic beauty, 
which he had seen somewhere in Italy, and 
wishing to give a clear idea of it, put himself 
into the position of the figure, and holding up 
his hand and extending his right arm, said, 
* Look, my lord at me.' The diminutive sta- 
ture and didproportioned body of the great 
sculptor supply the ludicrous of a tale which 
more will laugh at than fully believe * 

« When health and strength came, Flaxman 
seems to have made up hu mind to follow 
sculpture. He modelled and drew most assi- 
duously; his fiither*8 shop was his academy, 
and the antique statues which it contained sup- 
plied him with form and proportion; their 
serenity of sentiment presented something 
akin to his own emotions. If it be true that 
Roubiliac said he saw no symptoms of genius 
about our artist's boyish compositions, he was 
not more fortunate in another artist, to whom 
in a moment of confidence, he showed a draw- 
ing of a human eye : < Is it an oyster ?' en- 
quired Mortimer. The joke of the jester made 
a deep impression upon the sensitive boy, and 
he resolved to show no more attempts of either 
modelling tool or pencil to those wno consider 
it wisdom to humble the enthusiasm of youth- 
ful genius. His belief in his own talent was 
not to be shaken by a few light words ; the 
feeling of internal power had come early upon 
him ; and when he sat, a lonely child with his 
crutches beside him, reading of poets, heroes, 
and ancient worthies, he had resolved to at- 
tempt something by which his name also might 
be continued to the world. 

** In hb tenth year he lost his mother, whose 
death it is said, was the beginning of her bus- 
band's prosperity. He set his alfairs in good 
order, ventured to lease a larger shop in the 
Strand, and, as London was not then swarm- 
ing with foreign adventurers in the same line, 
his profits were such as enabled him to main- 
tain his household respectably. He ventured — 
I know not how soon — a little farther; taking 
unto himself a second wife, whose maiden name 
was Grordon. She proved prudent and kindly 
•—treated his two sons with great tenderness, 
and in due time gave them a sister. Of his 
step-mother Flaxman has been heard to speak 
with affection ; respecting his own mother he 
was silent : whom he could not safely praise he 
refrained from mentioning. Some time after 
he had attracted the attention of Mr. Mathew, 
he was introduced to that gentleman's wife, a 
gifted And agreeable woman, the companion of 
Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Chapone, afid Mrs. 
Barbauld. He was some eleven years old when 
he first saw this fascinating lady in Rathbone 
Place; and to her house he thenceforth fre- 
quently repaired during the evenings to hear 
her read Homer and Virgil, and discourse upon 



of his biographers, ' where he was for many 
years a welcome visitor, he passed frequent 
evenings in very enlightened and delightful so- 
ciety : here he was encouraged in studying the 
dead languages, so necessary to him in his pro- 
fession : by acquiring these he learned to think 
with the authors, and to embody the ideas of 
Homer, Hesiod and iBschylus in a manner 
that no modem artist has exceeded.* That 
Flaxman ever attained the scholarship of a 
Fuseli, no one has yet pretended; that he 
knew something of the Greek hards in the 
original is, however, certain ; and it is proba- 
ble that he helped hJs deficiencies out, as Pope 
is said to have done, by the common transla- 
tions. His mode of education was very desul- 



ters, we know, frequently model figures before 
they paint them ; and it mif ht be Flaxman's 
wish to see how his designs looked in colour 
before he modelled them — as was, indeed, the 
undoubted practice of the Greek artists. * It 
seems to me (says WiUde, in a letter written 
during his recent visit to Rome,) as if the ar- 
tists of old began first to learn to paint and 
then to work in marble. There is such an 
artist-like freedom in the working of the mate- 
rial, that it reminds me of what we call surface 
in a picture, and such a perfect knowledge of 
the effect of light and shadow on that surfiice^ 
that the hard stone is made to indicate sharp- 
ness and softness with as much ease as we seo 
it done in a picture by Correggio. Sculpture 



tory ; he attended no college; he distinguished and painting seem much less allied now than 
himself in no eminent seminary; he gathered! in the time of the Greeks, when stetues and 
his knowledge from many sources, and mas- i bas-reliefs were painted, or in party-coloured 
tered what he wanted by some of those ready ; marble, and when pictures were coloured sculp- 



in his famous illustrations of the same poet 
The taste displayed in these induced Mr. 
Crutehely, of Sunning Hill Park, to commis- 
sion from him a set of drawings in black chalk, 
about four and twenty inches high. The sub- 
jects, six in number, are all from antiquity: 
first. The Blind (Edipus conducted by bis 
daughter, Antigone, to the Temple of the 
Furies; second, Diomede and Ulysses seizing 
Dolon as a spy ; third. The Lamentation of 
the Trojans over the body of Hector ; fourth, 
Alexander taking the cup from Philip, his 
physician ; fifth, Alcestis taking leave of her 
children to preserve the life of their father ; 



methods which form part of the inspiration of 
genius. 

<* It is said that Mrs. Mathew read Homer, 
and commented on the pictorial beauty of his 
poetry, while Flaxman sat beside her embody- 
ing such passages as caught his fancy. Those 
juvenile productions still exist, and are touched. 



tures in every thing but the flat surface.* Of 
the accuracy of these views no one could hm 
more sensible than Flaxman. But he never 
carried his admiration of the antique so high as 
to work his stetues in party coloured marble^ 
or to paint and gild them as both Groeks and 
Goths did. He allowed the plain pure marbb 



and that not slightly, -frith the quiet loveliness to tell ito own story, and smiled at the cunning 
and serene vigour manifested long afterwards of Canova^ who tinged his statues yellow ti» 



anticipate time> and coloured the cheeks of his 
Hebe to imitate the bloom of nature. 

** Having in his fifteenth year gained tfaa 
silver medal at the Royal Acfdemy, FlaxmaM 
became, in due time, a candidate for the goUl 
one, the reward of the highest merit* One 
who knew him at this period thus described 
him to me as he appeared amongst the students* 
* Though little, and apparently weak ^f hodfp 
he was both active and strong — a Inatch for 
most of his companions in feats of agility, and 
more than a mateh in all that r^^arded genius. 
He had an earnest enthusiastic look, and ih% 
uncommon brightness of his eyes and finenes* 



sixth, Hercules releasing Alcestis firom the ' of his forehead were not to be soon forgotten. 



Infernal Regions and restoring her to her hus- 
band. The praise bestowed on those early and 
imperfect works was grateful to the young 
artist ; friends, more merciful or more wise in 
their criticisms than Mortimer, now foretold 
his future eminence. But fame, they warned 
him, was not to be attained without serious 
study, and assiduously working in the spirit of 
his own nature, — by musing on the heroic and 
lofty, and seeking to stamp on his conceptions 
that universal beauty acknowledged by all na- 
tions." 

** He was now known at the academy as an 
assiduous and enthusiastic student. His small 
slim form — his grave and thoughtfid looks — ^his 
unwearied appbcation and undoubted capacity 
won upon the hearte of all who watched him, 
and he began to be qM>ken of as one from whom 
much was to be expected. His chief compa- 
nions were Blake and Stothard : in the wild 
works of the former he saw much poeUc eleva- 
tion, and in those of the latter that female 
loveliness and* graceful simplicity which have 
given his name a distinguished place amongst 
the worthies of art. With Blake, in particu- 
lar, he loved to dream and muse, and give 
shape, and sometimes oolour, to those thick- 
coming fancies in which they both partook. I 
have spoken of colour, for durbg his teens he 
made some attempts in oil colours, and with 
such success, ^hat one of those pictures — an 
CBdipus and Antigone— was lately add by 



His fellow-studenta perceived his merit — th» 
grave, the mild, and the proud boy was gene- 
rally respected; and when he became, in oppo- 
sition to Engleheart, a candidate for the gold 
medal, all the probationers and stttdents cried» 
Flaxman! Flaxman!' The poetic Banks was 
worsted in a similar strife by Bacon, but itwaa 
the fortune of Flaxman to be vanquished by 
a more inglorious opponent.** 

^ Though he had missed the honour which 
he coveted and deserved at the hands of tha 
Royal Academy^ his friends did not therefora 
lessen their confidence in his talents. Mr. 
Ejiight, of Portland Place, commissioned him 
to make a statue of Alexander the Great in 
marble, and the sculptor, at this time no skil- 
ful worker in that material, if indeed he ever 
became such, employed Smith in executing it. 
During this period he lived with his father in 
the Strand, opposite to Durham Yard, model- 
ling and sketehing for all who employed him^ 
but continuing his other studies with unabated 
enthusiasm. 

'^ From his twentieth to his twenty-seventh 
year Flaxman lived, as all young artists must 
do, who have no other fortune than clear 
heads and clever hands. His labours for tha 
Wedgwoods were so far profitable that they 
maintained him ; but then he was a frugal per- 
son, no lover either of strong drink or jovial 
cirdes, and indeed abstemious in all things sava 
a huQ^ering and thirsting for knowledge.—* 
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Th« tadniioii to which ilhieM im ottrW youth 
confined him, had cawed him to seek for oom- 
panj in himeelf ; and when grown np to man- 
hood, and full of health and spirit*, he etill 
prefenred hit own chamber to pohUc hafsnts, 
and caste from the antique and the poets of 
Greece and Endand to the society of the gay, 
ihe witty, and &e beaofeifoL His fceling that 
daitese had left him slightly deformed, may 
idso^ Tory probably, have had some share in 
determining his mode of lifo ; Byron, we 
know, from his own melancholy story, ima- 
gined that all eyes were upon his lame foot ; 
aad Flaxman, ^on^ a man of a purer epfait 
if not loAier mhid ^an the noble bacd, may 
hafie shared in the same weakness. Whatever 
was ihe<cauee, there is nothing more certain 
than that from boyhood to <^ age he liv^d the 
same ^uiet, simfde, secluded sort of Mfo, work- 
ing by day and sketching and reading during 
the evenmg*. Oceanonally, when his daUy 
task was ovei^ he would wotk at the bust of a 
friend; but it wan his chief delight to make 
designs from the potts^ frooi the Bible, and 
from the Pilgrim's Progress. Such attempts, 
for so he called drawings of no common beauty, 
weve only ^own to favourites or to friends ; 
they were arranged in portfcdioi according to 
the date of composition, and preserved as me- 
morandums of his eariy notions and increasing 
akDl** 

<• But the works he loved mort were those 
which embodied poetical passagee in the Bible, 
and with such was he ever ready to conme- 
merate the dead. The chnrdies threw their 
>doors readily open to adnnt works whidi formed 
eomments on Scripture : and so much was he 
.^fisposed at all times to devout fedings, that 
he would all but give away hb finest designs 
rather than lose ouch an opportunity. This 
was not the liray to grow rich ; yet in this 
.way he spread himself abroad, and India, Italy, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the West Indies, can 
. boast of statues and groups from his hand. — 
■ E/ven the distant kingdom of Tanjore acknow- 
iedged his genius — he made a statue of the 

• Rs|^ himself, and a monument to the Mis^ 
-eionary Schwartz ; both of which ore now in 
.the Bast, and have been noticed in the pre- 
cious Journals of Bishop Heber. He also 
made two monuments in memory of Lord 
. Comwallis, a figure of Warren Hastings, and 

# statue of the Marquis Hastings. Of the 
courtesy and generosity of the £^t India 

. iOHopany, Flaxman loved to speak. < They 
have ever behaved to mt,* he said, ' in a way 
at once graeefol and liberal, and in every thing 
•worthy of a Company who have acqufa%d a 
Aaplendid territory wiui less inolenoe than any 
dominions were ever won, and who maintained 
tbem with more wisdom than history, has re^ 
corded of any ancient or modem people.' 

<• He was now to amar in a new charao- 
ter. In ihe year 1810, tiie Royal Academy, 
after some thought, and not without opposi- 
. lion, created a Professorship of Sculpture, and 
bestowed it upon Flaxman. A smaH pre- 
mium was offered for six annual lectures, and 
as money was never his object, he -proceeded 
to folfil the duty of his office with enthus&asm 
imd knowledge. To his first lecture, delivered 
in 1811, flocked academicians, students, and 
connoisseurs: and as he took his seat there 
was loud applause. His works, and the repu- 
tation he hadacouired for laarabg and research, 
bespoke respectnd attention ; while his singu- 
^ 4{Tavity of maimer, simplicity of appear- 



ance, and a voice which, thoogh not very mu- 
sical, had a winning mildness of tone, added 
to the favourable impression. From the jest 
of Fuaeli it i^vpears that kia expectation was 
little^— he recoUected himself at a dinner party, 
and starting up, said, < Farewell friends — fJEune- 
weU wine — farewell wit— I must leave you 
all, and hear sermoo the first preached by the 
Reverend John Flaxman.* Nor can it be de- 
nied that the singular sedateness of his man- 
ners, and the calm and unimpaasioned tone in 
which he described the classical sculptures of 
antiquity, countenanced the joke of his fellow 
professor, and contributed to disiqppoint those 
who expected great eloquence or something 
rapt and poetical, and who forgot that the 
proper aim of one placed in such a chair is to 
mstmct rather then to e»nte. 

'< These lectures are ten in number, and the 
subjects are, 1. English Sculpture ; 2. Egyp- 
tian Sculpture; 8. Grecian Sculpture; 4. 
Science; 5. Beauty; 6. Composition; 7. 
Style; 6. Drapery; 9^ Ancient Art; 10. 
Modem Art. As literary compositions con- 
taimng a dear and commanding view o( sculp- 
ture, ancient and modem — abundant in just 
sentiments and wise remoriLS — and such pro- 
fesoonal precepts as only experience can sup- 
ply, they merit more r^ard than they have as 
yet received. Tlie st^ is a little heavy — 
the unsolicited happinesses of expression are 
fow; the illustrations supplied by poetry are 
somewhat comraon-plaoe, and tke dry cata^ 
fogne of statues and groups, lost in tire vicis- 
situdes of nations, is, I confess, oppressive : 
but the aocount of the Gothic sculpture in 
England is as rich as a chapter of old romance, 
and infinitely more interesting ; while the lec- 
tures on Beauty and Composition ought to be 
familiar to the mind of every ftudent. The 
order of Uieir arrangement is natural, and there 
is good sense and a feeling for all that is noble 
and heroic scattered oviur every page: but 
we miss the glowing and picturesque knguage 
which arouses the shiggish, and the unimpas- 
sioned counsels of the great sculptor fell upou 
the students of the Academy like a shower of 
snow. But, in truth, they who frequent the 
lectures of our professors, are in general a 
quiet and orderiy generation, who listen with 
little emotion to the most glowing harangues. 
They never forgot themselves, save once, when 
they chaired and cheered Proctor, on his guning 
the gold medal — < Hearken,' exclaimed Barry, 
< the boys have caught the old Greek qpirit.* '* 
«< Flaxman was small in stature, slim in 
form : he walked with something of a sidling 
gait ; and his hah dark and long was combed 
down carelessly on either eide of his head. It 
was a favourite theory of his, that the noblest 
spirit is ever magnificently lodged ; yot when 
1 think of his own little body and laige soul, 
I mdine more to the words of the poet whom 
he loved — 

Tbat suld wanehsnde carline Kstore, 
To make amends for strimpit at^nre, 
Hs8 turned thee off a human creatoFe 
On her first plan. 

But whenever he talked all this disappeared 
his forehead wis fine : his large eyes seemed 
to emit hght while he spoke: and the uncom- 
mon sweetness of his smile softened a certain 
proud expression of mouUi and some coarse- 
ness of physiognomy. His dress was plain 
but not mean t a sii^ile-brented brown coat— 
a waistcoat of Idack and whke stripe, over the 
cape of which his ehirt^ooUar was laid neatly 
down : daric cloth broedies, and rSibed ntixed 



stockings, with shoes and buckles, suited w^ 
with the simplicity of the wearer. He aspired 
afler no finery — kept neither coach nor ser- 
vant in livery— considered himself more the 
companion than the roaster of his men — treat- 
ed them to a jaunt in the country snd a <Mii- 
ner twice a year, presidiw among them witii 
great good humour ; and on t^es of more 
than common state— the A^emy dhmers fbr 
instance— he caused John Burge, his marble 
polidier, to stand behind his chair. To his 
men, of whom he employed some twelve or 
fifleen, he was ever kind and indulgent. He 
made himself acquainted with their fiimilftfB 
and with their wants, and aided them in an 
agreeable and delicate way ; when they were 
sick he gave them their wages and naid theit 
doctors* bills ; and if any d" them nappened 
to be unavoidably absent, he eaid, < Providem^ 
has made six days for work in the week, take 
your fuU wa^es.* So generally was hebelovod 
and so widely was he known, that had yon 
stopt a tipsy mason in the street and aske4 
him what he thought of Jolm Flaxman, he 
would have answered, * The be«t master God 
ever made.' Such was the answer once given 
to that question in my hearing. Nothing of 
the allov of meanness mingled with his natures 
When Le approached a hadLney-oosch stand 
near his own house, down went the steps of a 
dozen doors, rnd off went the hats of as many 
coachmen — all were desirous of a custoBMr 
who never higgled ; when he purchased mar- 
ble he satisfied himself of the quality of the 
blodL, ariced the price, and paid down the mtf. 
ney — no abatenaent was demanded; and he 
has been known to return port of the money 
for a monument when he ^uwght the price 
too high. * Flaxman, Sir,* said an artist of 
eminence whom I need not name, < is inacces- 
sible to either censure or praise-— he is prouA 
but not shy — diffident but not retiring — as 
plain as a peasant in his dress, and as humble 
as the rudest down, yet even all that unites 
in making up this remaricaUe mixture of sfam- 
pUcity and genius — and were you to try mqf 
otfter ingredients, may I be hanged if yon 
would form so ^orious a creature V He pansod 
a little, and added, * I Mieh he wonld not bow 
BO low to the lowly — ^his civility oppresses.**' 
" Flaxman usually rose at eight o'clock, — 
breakfasted at nine, — studied or modelled till 
one, — dined at that early hour, commonly upon 
one dish, and very sparingly, — then reeotmo 
menced his modelling or his studies, — added a 
little reading, — drank tea at six, — taUced with 
his wife and sisters, or with friends who h^- 
pened to look in — and this in a lively, gay, 
eloquent etrain, more frequently than a serious 
one ; and when supjper was served, couvcfned 
freely, and helped his friends largely, but took 
little himself. This, he used to say, was <aa 
hour of much enjoyment * His kindmaa le 
students was unbounded : he opened the doeie 
of his tftttdio with no relttctant hand to yoeog 
and old, and was lavish of his time and covb^ 
sel on aiiin whom he recognised genks." 

* BarlUf ^e eonpositioB of tiieae Atpela» I m. 
quested ofa diatingmahed scnlpCor aooie inivniaftias 
retpectlnt his mode of study and hn talento in op^ 
pany. «* I cannot teli yon," wm the aaswsr. •• fte. 
man. Sir, lived as if he did not belong to tke 1 
his ways were not our ways. He had odd fk 
h€ dressed— yon Icnow how he dressed: he i 
one— wrought after dinner, which no o^er mi, 
—drank tea at six ; and then, Sir, no ono m 

him in the erenibg parties of tiie Oidk or ll»l_.^ 

He was happy at hone, and so Im kM* kAtmHtk all 
the mraibm of the Acadfivy, m man wbeei 1 Mir 
least of is Flaxaisn.** ^ 
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GmsiqWa MisceUat^, Vol. LV. The Life 
[ of J«mea the First. By Robert Chambers, 
Author of the History of the Rebellions in 
Scotland. 2 Vols. — Edinburgh, Constable 
Ittd Co.; Hnd Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
liondon. 

Mb. Chsmhers tells hh story in a plain straights 
fi^rwsrd somewhat'lradesman-like way, without 
tke least spark of genius irradiating his work, 
which however appears a fairly compiled nar- 
nit^vt of facU that were all tolerably well 
kno^ifa before. Sometimes indeed, but rarely, 
"Vrheii he ventures to trust to his own judgment, 
lie pots forth very extraordinary opinions; wit> 
mtm his comments on James's first literary 
etfort: 

** In 1584» when eighteen years of age, the 
king made his fii'st q>pearance as an author. — 
His work was a small thin quarto, entitled, 
f Essayes of a Prentice in the divine art of 
jPoesie, with the Rewlis and Ouitelis to be 
pursued and avoided.' 

. « It consieted partly of poetry and partly of 
pcoee. The chief poems are a series of Son-' 
fteU to the Gods, in all probability the result 
of the king's exercises in versi^cation under 
JBuchanan.' The prose part of the work is a 
code of laws for the construction of verse ac- 
cording to the ideas of that age^ There is 
•ometmng odd enough in this association, the 
laying down of rules being rather the proper 
Imainess of an experienced master than of an 

S prentice. Yet, the whole work is respecta- 
^ The poetry, it is true, contains none of 
the hair-brained sentimental graca which we 
look for in modem verse, contains no striking 
descriptions of external nature, no treasures 
^om the hr recesses of thought, no forceful 
exhibitions of passion, no joyfiu or melancKoly 
jionderings on the fate and character of man, 
^uch as we find in almost every thingnow writ- 
ten under the name of poetry. < There is no 
evidence,' says Mr. GilUes, introducing a new 
(edition of king James's Essays, * that he ever 
)oved or hated, rejoiced or suffered like a poet' 
But the truth is, king James wrote according 
to the taste of Ms own age, not of the presents 
Judging his compositions by those of his con- 
temporaries — the only way in wliich they 
ought to be judged — they appear very good. 
The poems of Montgomery, Hume, and others, 
.whose names are preserved as the poetic orna- 
ments of his Scottish court, are as unsuitable 
to ihe taste of the present generation as those 
.of their royal patron. When the years of the 
.writer are considered, they are entitled to be 
called wonderfuL To write at eighteen, with 
,m proper understanding of the selection and 
]<x>Uocation of words, >^ether there be ideas at 
the same time or not, is no small merit." 
^ Now we cannot help holding, in despite of 
*tlu8 verdict of Mr. Chambers, that it is a very 
^miS\. merit to be able to write nonsense verses 
in one's own ton^^ue at eighteen, We think 
*we could do the like in half a dozen languages 
[bA that age, though we had no royal road to 
Hterature, and small thanks we had for our 
'< no small merit.' 

The public life of James is well known to 
eTery reader of hbtory; we shall therefore 
.4imifine ourselves to a brief notice of his priaci- 
mI literary performance, for there is no new 
^ffti, that w^ have discerned, thrown upon his 
jt^Kncter in the work now before us : 

u *fhe life of James, between 1596 and 



his eldest son, called The BasUicon Doron, — 
He had scarcely been a father ere he set about 
the composition of this treatise. The uncer- 
tainty of his own life, which led him to fear 
that he should never have it in his power to 
communicate oral instruction to his son, was 
his chief reason for writing the woric so many 
years before it could be applied to its ostensi- 
ble use ; and in order that it might be sure to 
reach its proper destination, he caused seven 
copies of it to be printed, each of which he 
deposited in the hands of some trusted officer. 
These persons were enjoined strict secrecy as 
to the existence of such a treatise, for it con- 
tained some explanations of the author's mind 
on matters of church government, which he 
did not wish to be divided till his plans were 
a little better matured. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a gentleman whom he had employed to 
transcribe it for the press, showed the original 
to Mr. Andrew Melville, who forthMrith se- 
lected the passages unfavomiible to the church, 
and, throwing them before the Synod in Fife, 
spread a prodigious ahum amongst the clergy 
throughout Scotland. James, seeing that these 
isolated passages Grave an impression which the 
whole was not calculated to convey, then saw 
fit to consent to the publication of the work, 
which accordingly took place in 1599. 

« The Basilicon Doron is by many degrees 
the most resectable of all James's prose com- 
positions. It consists of three parts ; one of 
which refers to religion, a second to the art of 
government, and a third to personal conduct. 
The whole is written in a style which, how- 
ever unsuitable to the taste of the present age, 
was then thought excellent, and may still be 
deemed good. In regard to matter and senti- 
ment, it is entitled to even higher praise.— 
James, according to imquestionable authority, 
was a good father. His bearing in that capa- 
city was more manly and respectable than in 
any other. He accordingly displays, in his in- 
structions to his son, a more solemn cast of 
thinking than in any other work; he blurts 
out fewer of those grotesque fancies which de- 
form so many of the rest of his compositions ; 
his whole mind seems to have been uncon- 
sciously elevated in the performance of this in^ 
terestiug duty. The book is a short one, be- 
cause, according to its own e^rolanation, it is 
difficult to get princes to read m youth, from 
the number of amusements which distract them, 
and equally difficult in mature affe, from the 
perplexitiss of public business. As the whole 
book, however, is not more brief than the in- 
dividual sentiments are concise, it contains a 
prodigious quantity of matter. The profound 
and varied learning of the author is proved by 
a thick margin of authorities, p&urtly from 
scripture, and partly from the classic writers. 

*< Some passages of the Basilicon Doron are 
curious, as containing expositions of certain 
points in the king's character and history. We 
learn from one^ that, in the earlier part of his 
reign, he was induced to pardon a great num- 
ber of offenders, in the hope that his kindness 
would make them thenceforward good subjects, 
but that, in reality, he only brought the 
country into greater disorder by his clemency, 
and got no thanks from any one for his bene- 
volent intentions. He tells us at another place, 
that he ever found the persons who had taken 
his mother's part against himself in his minority, 
become, afterward, his own best friends ; an 
1600 is marked by only one incident of note, ^insinuation that he believed it possible to make 



the publication of his book of instructions to j the English Catholics good subjects. He also 



remark^ what is historically true, that all those 
who took a conspicuous part against hie mother 
came to a wretdied end. 

'< There is great humanity, and much cor- 
rect feelinff, in the following directions : * And, 
although the crime of oppression be not in thin 
rank of unpardonable crimes, yet the over-com- 
mon use of it in this nation, as if it were ■ 
virtue, e^dally by the greatest rank of sub^ 
jects in the land, requireth tlie king to be a 
sharp censurer thereof, fie diligent, therefofe^ 
to try, and awful to bear down the horns <i 
proud oppressors : embrace the quarrel of tha 
poor and distressed, as your own particularr 
thinking it your greatest honour to oppress Uie 
oppressors: care for t^ pleasure of none: nei- 
ther spare ye any pains in your own person, to 
see their wrongs redressed. Remember the 
honourable styie given to my grandfather o^ 
worthy memory (James V.) in being called tk€ 
podr man*8 king. And as the most part of ^ 
king's oAce standeth in deciding that questioB^ 
of meum and tuum among his subjects, so re* 
member, when ve sit in judgment* that the 
throne ye sit on is God's, as Mosee saith, and ^ 
sway neither to the right hand nor to the lefi; 
either loving the rich, or pitying the poor.— 
Justice shomd be blind and frienmess: it is not 
on the judgment-seat ye should reward your 
friends, or seek to cross your enemies.* 

"He makes a curious observation regaxding^ 
the Borden. There are two reasons, he says^ 
for givixig no directions about their manage- 
ment One is, that, if his son becomes sove- 
reign of the whole island, ' according to God's 
right and his lineal descent,' then the Border^ 
wUl be in the middle of his emphre* and as 
easily ruled as any other part of it. If, on th» 
other hand, he does not accede to that inheri- 
tance, then it is equally unnecessary to trouble 
him with directions, for he will^ in that case» 
never get leave to brook Scotland either — no, not 
his oum head, whereon the crovm should standi 
James feared, with great justice, that if th« 
catholics succeeded in their aim of getting tht 
Spanish infanta to succeed Eliiabeui, his pre* 
sent kingdom must also fall into the hands of 
that usurper : a notable reason for his lenienc]f 
to the catholic lords, in oppopitioa to th# 
wishes of his subjects. 

<* There b one passaffe in the Basificon Do- 
ron, which excited no httle remark at the timet 
it refers to the individuals whom the reader ha« 
seen arrayed in such violent opposittoo to th« 
king in almost all the acts of his govemment-y. 
the leaders of the native clergy. . On thb sub- 
ject, the royal author speaks with a degree of 
warmth and earnestness proportioned to th^ 
annoyance which he had received from thosf 
zealous defenders of the Presbyterian church- 
polity. There is also, in what he says, a can- 
dour and simplicity, an unhesitating expression 
of real feeling, which, though it can scarcely 
be expected to decrease the reverence borne by 
the Scottish people in general towards the fa- 
thers of their church, must yet have its effect 
upon the mind which simply endeavours to foni) 
a correct historical esthnate of ihe motives of 
the two ffrand parties. < In Scotland,' says the 
royal aumor, ' the reformation of religion being 
extraordinarily wrought by God, and many 
things being inordinately done by a popular tu- 
mult and rebelUoQ, of such as were blindly 
doing the worfc of , God, but clogged with thei|r 
own passions and particular req>ects, as w^ 
appeared by the destruction of our policy, an^ 
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not proceeding from the prince's order, as it 



did in our neighbour country of England, as 
likewise in Denmark, and sundry parts of Ger- 
many ; some fiery-spirited men in the ministry 
got such guiding of the people in that time of 
confusioQ, as, finding the guste of government 
sweet, they begouth to fantasie to themselves 
a democratic form of government; and, hav- 
ing by the iniquity of the time, been over-well 
baited in the wrack, first of my grandmother, 
and next of mine own mother, and after usurp- 
ing the liberty of the time in my long minority, 
settled themselves so fast in that imagined de- 
mocracy, as they fed themselves with the hope 
to become tribuni plebis; and so in a popuku* 
government to bear the sway of all the rule< 
And for this cause there never rose faction in 
the time of my minority, nor trouble sen-syne, 
I>ut they that were upon that factious part were 
ever careful to persuade and allure these un- 
ruly spirits among the ministry, to spouse that 
quarrel as their own : where- through I was oft 
odumniated in their popular sermons, not for 
any evil or vice in me, but because 1 was a king, 
which they thought the highest evil. And be- 
cause they were ashamed to profess this quarrel, 
they were busy to look narrowly in all my ac- 
tions ; and I warrant you a mote in my eye, 
yea a false report, was matter enough for them 
to work uiwn ; and yet, for all their cunning, 
whereby they pretended to distinguish the law- 
ifulness of the office from the vice of the per- 
son, some of them would sometimes snapper 
out well grossly with the truth of their inten- 
tions, informing the people that all kings and 
princes were naturally enemies to the liberty of 
the church, and could never patiently bear the 
yoke of Christ : with such sound doctrine fed 
they their flocks. And because the learned, 
grave, and honest men of the ministry were 
ever ashamed and offended with their temerity 
and presumption, pressing, by all good means, 
by their authority and example, to reduce them 
to a greater moderation, there could be no way 
found out so meet in their conceit as parity in 
the church : whereby the ignorants were em- 
boldened (as bairdes) to cry the learned, godly 
and modest, out of it : parity, the mother of 
confusion, and enemy to unity, which is the 
mother of order. For, if, by the example 
thereof, once established in the ecclesiastical 
'government, the politick and civil estate should 
be drawn to the like, the great confusion that 
thereupon would arise may be easily discerned. 
Take heed, therefore, my son, to such Puri^ 
tans, very pests in the church and common- 
wealth, whom no deserts can oblige, neither 
oaths i3T promises bind, breathing nothing but 
sedition and calumnies, aspuring without mea< 
sure, railing without reason, and making their 
own imaginations, without any warrant of the 
word, the square of their consciences. I pro- 
test before the great Ood — and, since I am 
here as npon my testament, it is no place to 
lie in — that ye shall never find in any Hieland 
or Border thieves greater ingratitude, and more 
lies and vile perjuries, than with these fanatick 
spirits. And suffer not the principals of them 
to brooke your land, if ye like to sit at rest : 
except ye -would keep them for trying your pa- 
iience, as Socrates did an evil wife* 

*< He concludes this department of the sub- 
ject, by recommending it to his son to establish, 
or continue the establishment of a moderate 
episcopacy, as the only form of church govern- 
ment which could consist with order among the 
clergy themselves, < or the peace of a common- 



wealth and well-ruled monarchy.' 



Cherish no man,' says he, * more than a good 
pastor; hate no man more than a proud puri* 

tan.' < What is there,' he exclaims 

at another place, * betwixt the pride of a glo- 
rious Nebuchadnezzar, and the preposterous 
humility of one of the proud puritans, claim- 
ing to their parity, and crying, * we are all but 
vile worms,' and yet vdll judge and give law 
to their king, but will be judged nor controuled 
by none ? Surely there is more pride under 
such a one's blade bonnet, than under Alex- 
ander the Great his diadem, as was said of 
Diogenes in the like case.' 

*< Many amusing and many wise instructions 
occur in the third part of the work, which re- 
fers to personal conduct. He recommends fre- 
quent dining in public, and says, < in the form 
of your meat-eating, be neither uncivil like a 
gross cynic, nor affectedly mignarde like a 
dainty dame ; but eat in a manty^ round, and ho- 
nest fashion,' He tells the prince, * to take no 
heed of his dreams ;' to wear his clothes < in a 
careless, yet comely form ;* to use, in common 
speech, * no booke language, or pen and ink- 
horn terms ;' and never to stake more in gam- 
ing than he would choose to cast among pages. 
Among a multitude of other advjces, he insists 
with a vehemence which goes far to prove the 
purity of his own life, upon the virtue of con- 
tinence, and in a particuUr manner, implores 
his son, in the event of his marriage, to pay 
an inviolable regard to the nuptial vow. Every 
such transgression he esteems as a serious mis- 
chief to society, and also to the parties con- 
cerned, besides being what few ever remember 
that it is, an infraction of the divine law. And, 
as a mere proof of the inexpediency of such 
vices, he instances the illegitimate children of 
his grandfather James V. one of whom (the 
Ean of Moray,) * bred the wrack of the law- 
ful daughter and heir' of that monarch, while 
the child of another (the Earl of Both well) had 
been the pest of his own life for several years." 
Possibly it was this work that gave tne first 
hint of the celebrated Eikon Basilike. We 
think that less than justice is usually done to 
the character of king James : men seek rather 
to be dazzled with great and shining qualities, 
in a king, than to dwell upon the more sacred 
and homefelt virtues of equity and benevolence, 
but he that looketh on the heart judge th differ- 
ently. 



active interest in the welfare of thehr tenantry* 
and the management of their estates^, we ets- 
tract the following portion of a conversaticm 
between the rector of the parish, and Mr. 
Bruce, a large proprietor, who after a long 
absence had taken up his permanent aboda 
upon his estate : 

«♦ I wbh,- said the rector, « that the reallj 
influential, and well edw*ated part of our landed 
proprietors were more generally rettdent; in 
such case, the great blessing of domestic peace 
might be expected — the employment of our 
poor would be more steady and extended, and 
we all know that active occupation b ever ac- 
companied by good order, and tranquillity ; 
but as matters now unfortunately stand in 
many parts of Ireland, it is not a subject of 
surprize, that a neglected, unemployed, and 
half-starved peasantry, should be ready for 
every novelty, and every mischief; no people 
bear, and have borne more real misery — and, as 
far as my experience of them has gone, no peo- 
ple are more alive to kindness than they are, 
nor more practically grateful for it, unless (for 
the exception must certainly be made,) where 
religion, or the line of politics which they are 
artfully taught to look upon as religion, is in- 
terposed; they are faithfully attached to the 
persons, and the interests of their bene&ctors, 
and with total indifference to their own perso- 
nal ease or comfort, would, in their own em- 
phatic phraseology, go ' a thousand miles bare- 
foot to serve them ;* but, Su*, it is of men of 
rank, and high character that we stand in 
need-— men who will not take advantage of 
the necessities of the poor, and grind them, and 
extort from them, in the way in which the 
tribe of mushroom, and half gentlemen, so often 
treat them in the absence of their legitimate 
protectors — ^if we had a fair proportion of land- 
lords, possessing your means and influence, and 
using them in the same way, we should soon be 
a regenerated people. 

« As to that, observed the landlord, < tastes 
are so different, that we can hardly expect a 
very great number of country gentlemen to 
turn their thoughts as mine happen to be di- 
rected — one person likes company and convivi- 
ality — another field sports — another show and 
equipage, and so on ; and each claims (and has 
too) a right to spend his rents as he pleases' — 
* unquestionably,' said Mr. Gumbleton, * pro- 
vided that he neither runs in debt, nor mischie- 
vously, nor immorally applies his money — Init 



Hints to Small Farmers. — Dublin, William 
Curry, Jnn. and Co. 

[second notice.] 

In our former notice of this little work we 
pointed attention chiefly to its more amusing 
features; we shall now therefore confine our 
observations to its deserts on the score of uti- 
lity. In this respect it b entitled to our 
hearty commendation; the spirit which per- 
vades it, is good, the remarks fair and to the 
purpose, and w^e rather think the author is a 
clergyman. The advantages that may be 
made to result to the population of an entire 
district from the residence of a kind and judi- 
cious landlord, who deems it his duty to devote 
some time and attention to the improvement 
and advantage of his tenantry, are strongly de- 
picted, and this is made the vehicle for convey- 
ing much practical instruction as to the best 
mode of managing small fiums. Touching the 
importance of resident landlords who take an 



Irish Cottagers, By Martin Doyle, Author of I must at the same time insist, that every 



owner of landed property has many duties to 
fulfil to his tenantry, and that if he has a 
proper sense of his duty in that state to which 
God has called him — of his moral responstla- 
litv— he will, especially in this period of agri- 
cultural embarrassment, avoid all unneceasaiy, 
and merely selfish expenses, in order to refieye 
the rural occupants about him ; and thus eyeci- 
tually serve himself, his successors, and hii 
country.* < But happily,* said Mr. Brtice^ 
' a great deal is actually in progress ; the 
gentry in many parts of this kbgdon are 
very actively at work as improvers oi l3ie «o9, 
and of the people ; and I really believe, in flfite 
of the vulgar prejudice in favour of geei islfl 
times, that we (gentry,) are much better eJb- 
cated, and more usefiilly disposed, than di^ 
forefathers were. The squireens hate -atmSf 
become extinct, and gentlemen oi nnfe aat 
property are beginning to estimate wMX tkk 
advantage of improving their prupei ' S e t 1^ 
personal effort.** 
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Among the many hnportant and detnrable ral pnnislunent inflicted — ibe dread of public 
results represented as arising from Mr. Bruce*ft| disgrace in grader matters, and tbe infliction 



own determination to live at home among his 
people, the following are recorded : 

« Sensible of the defective husbandry on his 
property, Mr. Bruce resolved to afford an op- 
portunity of improvement to every one of his 
tenants — be accordingly appropriated ten acres 
of excellent land for the puipose of a model 
farm, attached to the schools, in which every 
description of suitable crop was neatly and ju> 
diciously cultivated by the sons of his tenan* 
try who attended the schooL The general 
instructions were issued either by Mr. Bruce 
himself, or his steward, and Edwards saw that 
these orders were implicitly executed. This 
farm soon became perfect in every way — ^with 
its little offices — cows — pigs — and two asses, 
which drew a light drilling plough, and small 
Scotch carts, it presented a very desirable mo- 
del to the small holders around. 

** The hours for school instruction, and oc- 
cupation were alternate — in summer, from six 
to eight, work — then breakfast — afterwards 
from half past eight to twelve, school — then 
dinner, (provided as well as the morning meal, 
from the produce of their field,) after dinner, 
school for an hour — then work until six, when 
the scholars were dismissed for their suppers 
and beds at home. In winter they breakfasted 
at their own homes — school from eight to ten 
— afterwards work, if dry, until twelve — then 
dinner, and an hour in school — then work 
again until dark. Thus the labours of the 
field were a wholesome and pleasing mode of 
bodily exercise; and the school a channel of 
agreeable relaxation. 

'< In the school-room, the boys were taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and according 
to their ages and capacities, geometry, mensu- 
ration, surveying, plan drawing, agricultural 
chemistry, and a little botany. They were 
made to calculate the quantities of seed, and 
the probable value and produce of crops, and 
and their best rotations, and learned the na- 
tures and properties of manure, as suited to 
different soils. 

*' In the field, the whole routine of draining, 
plouc^hing, digging, trenching, planting, weed- 
ing, hoeing, reaping, and harvesting, &c was 
practically taught And on wet days the lathe 
and carpenter's tools amused and employed 
them in the workshop, where they learned how 
to make implements of husbandry. Idlei^s, 
and irregular attendants were dismissed, and 
consequently deprived of their landlord's good 



of fines in triffing ones, were found to be suf- 
ficient instruments of punishment and preven- 
tives of impropriety. 

« It may appear difficult to have trained boys 
and girls — many of them very young too, to 
habits of systematic occupation, yet Edwards 
and his helpmate contrived to do so ; combin- 
ing talent with assiduity, authority with mild- 
ness, and zeal with patience, they perseveringly 
watched over all the interests of the school, 
and strange to tell, made the youngest as well 
as the oldest pupils work in the field, and ap- 
ply in school, as cheerfully and earnestly, as if 
they had been able to foresee all the remote 
effects of industrious and attentive habits. — 
One of the methods was to divide the busi- 
ness of the farm into several departments of 
labour, to open a regular account tor each, and 
to cMfit or credit each boy with merit tickets of 
fixed and positive value — the pupils lo^t or 
gained these rewards, in proportion to their 
industry or idleness, and took rank in, the 
classes accordingly, and it was invariably found 
that the dread on one side of losing castet of 
being placed perhaps in the fag or dunce*^ di- 
vision, or of being ill received at home, (the 
books being always open for parental inspec- 
tion,) and on the other, anxiety to be raised 
to the highest and most advanced classes, were 
sufficient motives to exertion. The conse- 
quence of this and similar arrangements, was 
great solicitude among the older boys espe- 
cially, to establish characters for good conduct 
at schooL 

** Nor were the advantages of this agricul- 
tural school confined merely to the boys who 
attended it — the girls were in turn taught to 
mUk the cows^ to keep the dairy utensils in or- 
der, to dress dinner for themselves and the 
boys, (for the girls who thus attended in rota- 
tion had their dinner too,) to wash, to make 
and mend clothes, to brew, and to bake — and 
they too had their rarden, and their bees which 
being lodged in a house of peculiar construc- 
tion, multiplied exceedingly. Pleasurably did 
they pass the day in the varied employments 
of school, and garden, and household duties, 
and every hour appeared but too short for its 
appropriate employment. Thus did both sexes 
of Mr. Bruce's tenantry begin to acquire 
knowledge suited to the state of life in which 
they were destined to act — happy in themselves 
and a blessing to their friends and to society. 
In the school-room or the field every favoura- 
ble moment for making good and useful im- 



opinion, while the assiduous and improving had ' pressions, was seized on and turned to account, 
the prospective hope of obtaining farms from and a judicious division of time and labour, 
him, when they should become qualified to regulated by seasons and weather, facilitated 
cultivate them to advantac^e. One fact deserves the teacher's task, and aided the children's pro- 
to be here noticed, as it u^ows the importance ' gress. • 

of this kind of education, namely, that if any I *« To stimulate his tenantry to the improve- 
occasional pettishness, or childish jealousy of.ment of thefr farms, and the cleanliness and 
preference ever appeared among the scholars, I even embellishment of their cottages, Mr. 
it was totally devoid of party feeling ; some of I Bruce had, two years before this time, pro- 
them were of different churches, yet in no case 'posed annual premiums, which aftera very careful 
whatever was there even a word expressed or and rigid inspection at midsummer, were dis- 
iroidied on any side that could wound religious ' tributed according to a fixed scale, among those 
feeling, or momentarily interrupt the mutual whose houses, fields, gardens, orchards, and 
ctxrdiality whidi so uniformly and so happily | cattle, were in the best condition — there was 
prevailed; their unexceptionable conduct in: at the same time a minute enquiry into Uie 
most instances, thanks to the indefatigable moral state of each comjpetitor's family, with a 



Edwards, was even in itself alone, an ample 
recompense to their benefactors for the care 
and expense, and responsibility incurred on 



well understood condition that no candidate 
whose children were of a proper age to receive 
benefit from the schools provided for them. 



their account ; in scarcely any case was corpor shoald, under any pretencet, be ezcnied firom 



neglecthig to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which those semmaries afforded.** 

Ferhape all this will be scoffed at as the vi- 
sionary schemes of one not himself possessed of 
an estate, and ignorant of the habits and feel- 
ings of landed proprietors, or of the require- 
ments which may reasonably be expected of 
them. We confess we are not ourselves parti- 
cularly favourable to those liberal distributions 
of other men's tune and property, which wa 
sometimes find couched under the guise of phi- 
lanthropic advice to the rich j but yet we do 
think that every estated man has a solemn and 
important duty to perform to society, which is 
in Ireland often horribly and unpardonably 
neglected. Providence, it is clear, ordained no 
man to pass through life without benefiting his 
fellow men in some way or other, each in his 
appropriate station and sphere. We shall all 
have one day to render an account of the deeds 
done in the body, and those who have nothing to 
plead but a careless round of amusements, or of 
frivolous or listless idleness, will, we fear, find it 
difficult to make their way to Abraham's bosom* 
But even independently of those future into^ 
ests which are now depending on ourselves, a 
man will be much happier and more respecta- 
ble here, and in the present life, by the due 
performance of all the duties which his station 
in society demands of him ; and if he be a pro^ 
prietor of hind, assuredly the welfare of his te- 
nantry,' both physical and mornl, has a natunl 
and powerful chum upon his care and attention. 
King James the First, who was so wise that 
some of his courtiers called him Solomon* 
wliile others of them were so witty that they ad- 
ded, yea, even Solomon the Son of David, had a 
saying that gentlemen resident on their estates 
were like ships in port, their value and magni- 
tude were felt and acknowledged ; but when at 
a distance, in town or city, as their dze seemed 
insignificant, so their worth and importance 
were not duly estimated. We did not find 
this in Mr. Chambers. 
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A Sermon preached in St, Mary*8 Church on 
Sunday, 16th May, in aid of the Funds of 
the Masonic Female Orphan School. By 
James Kennedy, D.D.F. T. CD— Dublin, 
MiUiken. 

Th£ very learned and amiable author of this 
sermon informs us, in a brief preliminary ad- 
vertisement, that his pages are presented to the 
public under the impression that a misconcep- 
tion has gone abroad with req;>ect to his views 
on certain points connected with legislation, 
and more particularly that of his country. 
What the nature of this misconception may 
have been we do not pretend to know, but cer- 
tainly the sermon itself which we have read 
with attention and pleasure, cannot afford to 
even the most hypercritical examiner any rea- 
sonable^grounds for such a censure as he seems 
to point to. Sometimes, indeed, he bears a 
little hard upon those who, misled by the 
gloomy adumbrations of a misnamed science, 
and spoiled by philosophy and vain deceit after 
the rudiments of the world, seek to be wiser 
than the source of all wisdom, and to teach ns 
rules whereby we may crush the best affections 
of human nature and evade the amxnnted end 
of our being, but thus far Dr. Kennedy hat 
ui and every honest man with him, and firthtr 
he does not afpear to us to hars gone* 
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jCanverMoHoHM on the Nmtur<U Geography of 
Europe and Africa, (fc. ffc. By Mra. 
Mathias. — Londou, Secly aod Burnnde. 

Tub Uule Work k by Mrs. Mathias of Dub- 
Ub ; fiibjects of Oeo^raph^ and Natural His- 
' tory are happily ^mlnned in iX, and treated of 
in tha manner Iflcely to prove most aitracthre 
to yoimg children, while» as might naturally be 
^paoted from the well-known character of the 
'writer, no opportunity is lost of calling the 
attention to the wonderfiil works of the Cre- 
ator of all things, aod pointing from nature up 
to natnre*s God. The book is printed in Lon- 
don, aad Tory inoorreetly: dipping into the 
beginning of the second vohirae, we read, with 
«ome astonishment, as ft^ows : — ** To the 
north-west of Igberia, now Iceland, is the 
utmost Imd, called Tkile or Thule.** FVom 
the kmg list of errata at the end, we discover 
that t^ should be~-« To the north-west of 
Hsbemia, now Ireland, is,** 8ec. The Da jlin 
demons are frisky enough, (witness our recent 
•paper on. the astronomy of the Edinbarrh Re- 
•▼lew, in which, to the astonishment of Europe, 



of an essay on the early Egyptian history. 
Our readers may remember that we presented 
them lately with some curious remarks on the 
recent hieroglyphic discoveries of M. Cham- 
pollion le Jeune, from the pen of Dr. Hincks. 
In this paper we are happy to see the claim of 
our distinguished and much lamented country- 
man Doctor Young, to the honour of having 
originated those discoveries which M. Cham- 
pollion has happily carried to such a length, fully 
and succesfifully vindicated. It was Dr. Young 
who tirst proved, by the help of the &mous 
biliaguar Rosetta Stone, that the hieroglyphic 
symbols represented words, not things ; that 
they were alphabetic, and not pictorial or mu- 
sical. There is a review of Bishop Butler*$ 
works, which contains an able summary of the 
principles developed in his admirable work on 
the analogy of revealed religion to the consti- 
tution and course of nature. Then ibllows an 
article on the political condition and prospects 
of France, which will be read with peculiar 
int^cst at the present moment, when that 
whole country is in a state of convulsed expec- 



:Z7. UA ' ^ ITrtl^Z ""^ • P«lar right% whkh seems aUnMt to thnMOen 
ihat^wehadmoarMS.b^ The 



.i- _« . r ^^ . \y V ^^itationof a struggle between royalty and po- 
theyasoaibe to professor Pomrxi the honours. _.| ._^, fP^ „ i_Z* i *u \^^ 

t we had in oar h 
<^ Palermo,) but they seldom play quite ^-^ ^^^^^ of pauperism' in tie united 
yiany stimn^pranks m a smgk dause of a ^^ 

!?7!rJ!!,?*'^^'^''*^°''^ "" ~^ - on the pn«.nt distress of Uia countxf 

printed book. \^^^ -^ attoibuted chiefly to the &11 in the mo- 

ney-pnce of all commodities j and the remedy 
proposed ts either to increase the supply of the 
predoos metals, by assbting the infant States 
of South America and Mexico to emerge from 



LedUan'e Pt>eket Btbk AOtu. New Edilioii. 
Lothian, Edinboigh. 

This is a collection of Scripture maps for 

pocket Bibles, contabing Palestine, the jour- ; ^gfr present himentable condition of imarchT, 

or else tadi- 

\ re-establishment of the 

^ . - - 1 u/uutrmuuod paper currency throughout Europe, 

to the land of Canaan, Canaan itself, with the 'accompanied by a speedy and sufficient reform 

allotment of '^'-- ^-^-' '-- ^ — — '* — i . . — 

north and sou 
trial 



neybgf of our Lord, travels of the Apostles, ^^ ^ppiy ^ working the mines; 
■eUlement of Noah's descendmiU throuffhoutmini,£ thedemand by a re-establisi 
^the world, track of the Egyptians from Egypt ^ condemned paper currency througl 
1 of Canaan, Canaan itself, with the * accompanied by a speedy and sui 
of the tribes, in two portions, | of tjj^ English banking system, 
south, supposed site of the terres-j _, 



paradise, and places east of the Holy 
Land, with finally Jerusalem, Mount Calvary, 
Ike These eight maps are clearly and well 
•«ng^ted, and an index is prefixed enumerating 
the principal places in the Holy Iiand, aad the 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Psria, Jons 14. 
The badness of the weather here, has thrown 
,. - ,.-, - . , , , - ^ . ,. ,a gloom over all thingfs, and thp out-door 
tnbe which occupied wicK phice. For sunpU- j amusements are limited in number, and poor in 
dty and nenpicmty of lUustration we cux f^\^^ty ; yet in rainy seasons, Paris with all its 
conunendit as a most smtable companion to -- - "^ - • * 



■every young person's pocket Bible, and it is a 
.cheap aad pretty little book by itself. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



Tka Quarterfy Review, No. LXXXV.— 
London, Murray. 

The present is a lughly interesting Number of 

the Quarterly, tho^^ it contains few, if any, 
.•rtides of a merely amusing nature. Those 

most ttMNJIy 'apvroaching that character are 
. TVaple^s Travels in Peru, of which we were 

•nabled to -give our readers an account some 

time ago, More it was published ; Gleig*s life 
.of Sir Thomas Mnnro, and Washix^^ton Irving's 
. ehronkde of Granada, which was published last 
ryear. The first article is on the conversions to 

Christlatiiiy in the South-Sea islands, effected 
^hf BritUi ■iisiioBaries.-4>eing a review of 
•.SUta*t Polynesian Researdbee, which, as pre- 
■MOMMg a ^U and satisfactory account of the 
, m m wea i mi of a nation from paganism to Chris- 
. tianity* is in the highest decree important and 
. emiom. No fewer than eight woriu on Effyp- 

tian iniiquities, five in French, two in Englwh, 
.aad otto ia Germaa^ are reviewed in a aufase- 

fuent pafar, or jrathtr they are made the b^sis 



disadvantages is superior to London ; here are 
galleries in which one can walk during the 
worst weather* and it is no sooner fair after a 
heavy shower, than the Tuillcries and the 
Pahiis Royal are crowded. As to theatres, the 
resource is nearly the same in both countries. 
In France however, the eutertaimnent is to be 
had at less than half price, and this among 
play-goei^ Is an important consideration. The 
number of good theatres in Paris is double that 
of London, although the population is scarcelv 
more Umn half that of the English capital 
The predilection for such amusements must 
therefore be much greater among the Parisians 
than with the Londoners, or how, you will say, 
could so many theatricalspeculationsanswer ; one 
of the causes of success, is in the vast difference 
of salaries. Here a fir^t rate actor gets 200 or 
dOOt per annum. In London he is not satis- 
fied unless he gets at the rate of 2000 to 9000L 
A new Opera Comique is talked of in Paris, 
no such tmng it wanted in addition to what we 
now have ; but it 19 probably a mere government 
jobtopensioa off somezealouaandwi&ing agents. 
While on theatricals, let me bring to your 
recollection the delightful Jeony Vertpri, who 
wa» so great a favourite in London. She 
wa» Umf ^t Beriin* and th« king of PnimalaTeats of inter^pt, Itptveaot AuM tm 



having heard of it, sent to request that she 
would go and play at Potsdam, where ha waa 
residing. She did so to the delight o( the 
king, who made her a splendid present, and 
otherwise treated her with great consideration. 
To rush at once from amusement to sdence, 
let me tell you of an extraordinary invention 
here, which must interest tibe public generollya 
and particularly the mescal profession. At 
the sitting of the Paris Academy of Science on 
the 8th insU M. Auson, a physician, exhibited 
an anatomical model five feet seven inches hi|li» 
in the position of the Antinoiis. It is diviae4 
into two halves for the convenience of tiaoa- 
port, and every part is made to take to jneces, 
M) as to represent the internal arrangement of 
the hutioan subject. The muscles may be re* 
moved layer by' layer, until we come to tha 
skeleton. The brain opens, and is diTide4 
into slices exhibiting the nerves and all tha 
ramifications. The intestines, diaphnmn, Imiga 
and pericardium are removable, and we heart 
is divided into cavities, with red and dark blood. 
Altogether it is an astonishing production. It 
cost the artist twelve years of labour before ha 
could comolete it ; but now he will be aUa 
to make others from it, at an expense of about 
dOOO£ for each subject. No cabinet of ana- 
tomv, or surgical school, dionld be without ona 
of these modeb. Even in France where tiia 
real subject is to be had without difficolty, 
the members of the academy say that it wiH ba 
of great service to'youiig stadents. 

I fo^t to mention an important discoresj 
to you in my last letter. A Parisian chendb^ 
has est^lisbed a bakehouse for bread made fnni 
potatoes, which is animaHsed by the ad^^ioa 
of the^ gelatine made frt>m bones. In this way 
a food equally pleasant and more nutritlbaa 
than wheaten bread is obtained, at half tli* 
expense of the ktter. A lai^^ quantity of 
biscuits, fOT the use of the Aiman expeditioB» 
has been made upon this plan. In a time of 
scarcity of com, the discovery will prove a graal 
blessing. . 

Loadoa, Jons 15^ 

The Kiuff's physicians continue to be mndi 
puzzled at the turns which the indispodtiaii <tf 
their Royal patient takes. Sometimes thej 
imagine — at least so say those who pretend to 
have their information from the fountain head 
— that the king cannot last mora than a fin|r 
days, and at other times they think he may ^at 
through the summer. The disease is statad kt 
the Court Circular not to be dropsy, but tUa 
is not believed — or rather it is a mere trick «f 
a word to conceal the fhct. It isjjvneaaDy 
known that the king's disease is an mocdtm ^ 
the heart and chest, and that the fli igMJiaT 
symptoms are secondary, as is the case usmHyg 
but to say that he has not dropsy is 9bmm^ 
smce it is acknowledged that he Iws beenfaai^ 
tured for dropsy in the legs, and abov» 4$m 
knee, and that an incision near the pericanHMii 
has been made with great suoceas, to NhM^ 
the fluid. It would seem, however, thufc ]di 
Majes^ does not lose his nnrits. TflVK^^ 
three days ago, when Sir Matthew l!ta||M|^ 
who has been pretty much ej^iawtedl IcGk 
dose attendance to his patient, ratimClfc 
room, looking pale and weary, llii |liM 1Bi|. 
« Come, Tismey, you must take cnm^m^ 
self, for I see you are giving way; aat if MP 



go on so, Uie patient vidll hava to 
and attend on the phyaiciaB.^ 
The newsp^MTB, in the 
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most of the king** illneBs, and aome. oiiriotis 
anecdotes are told of the eaffemeM with which 
their caterers have exerted tuemselYes. A few 
days ago, CoL Thorntoii, who is in attendance 
oa the king, met the Rev. Mr. Packe, one of 
Ifae canons in residence, and in answer to some 
question hy the latter, ae to the king, stated 
son^ particulars, which were heard by the 
ixnrespondent of a morning paper, who was 
standing near nnpenceived ; and on the follow- 
lug day the communication made by the colonel 
to his friend in confidence, appfwred in the 
paper in question, with the colonel's name as 
the authority. The following is less effensive, 

and infinitely more amusing. A Mr. C , 

who is connected with an evening paper, went 
^wn to Windsor last week to collect news, 
hnt finding on his arrival that nobody out of 
the casUe knew any, he, with more zeal than 
discre^n and ^elicacy, sent his card to Shr' 
Henry Halford, requesting an interview. The 
answer wbb, that Sir Henry was with the king, 
and could not see the gentleman. Our morning 
paper correspondent hearing that a person 

named C had applied in this way, and not 

knowing who he was, supposed from the name 
that it must have been Sir George C — ~ ; and 
ia his next letter from Windsor we were in- 
formed that the king. was so ill that his physi- 
cians could not quit him for an instant ; and 
that a distinguished personage who sent in his 
card to Sir Henry Haifor^ on , vfry uigent 
busineea* received this intimation in reply. « 

Mr. Oampb^ the poet, Is said. to be much 
vexed Bt the charge brou^t against him in the 
SSjfo Obterver, of having published as his own, 
some verses which were written by a Mr. 
Reynolds. We may expect to see some notice 
taken of the charge by Mr. Gesq>bell, in the 
^ew Monthly ; yet it is difficult to conceive 
Iww he can exculpate himselC He does not, 
however, stand .alone in this way. Coleridge 
and Southey have had similar charges bipnght 
against them ; and it is rather <aino«s, that at 
this moment a work is preparing in which the 
exposure of many plagiarisms of the three is 
threatened* 

. A Paris Pi^er of Sunday states, that con- 
siderable sensation has been excited at Con- 
staiillnople, by the publications of the Fetrahs 
of Abdnr-Rcdiim, which furnishes ample ma- 
terials for the study of Mussulman legislation 
and social life in Turkey. ' The history of the 
preee in Turkey, is short hut interesting. The 
first press u'as established at Constantinople 
by some Jews for printing their prayer-books 
in Hebrew. The example was followed by 
the Crreeks and Armenians, and the Turks at 
length adopted it in 1720. When Meheroed- 
Eiendi was sent to Parb as ambassador, he 
was accompanied by his son, Sahid, who took 
^eat interest in arts and manufactures, and 
particularly in printing. On his return, afler 
an absence of seven years, he supi^icatcd the 
Sultan for permission t^ form a printing esta- 
blishmont, under the direction of Ibrahim- 
JBffendi, a Hungarian renegade, who devoted 
much attention to it. By de^prees this esta^ 
Uishment sent forth Dictionaries, Grammars, 
accounta 6f travels, and even hi^orical works; 
and in particular, a book on America, in which 
in daspue of the Koran, there were engravings, 
Ihuing the Ute campaign, the government i<^ 
^If made use of the press, for the publication 
pi ita documents ; and it is even said^ that a 
Aeiiodical pai>er will be established in Con- 
Ufantiinrple* as at Cairo and Alexandria. 



Cork, June 17, 1880. 
There is just now running the rounds here a 
small pamphlet, entitled <* Notes and Sketches 
Characteristic and Descriptive, taken during 
the late Special Commission at Cork.** It is 
addressed or dedicated to C. D. O. Jephson, 
Esq. M. P. for Mallow, and contains a great 
fund of information respecting that most in- 
teresting subject, the Douerai] conspiracy. 
Though obviously a decided partizan, the wri- 
ter tells some very unpalatable and unrefutable 
truths of that business: and though I am quite 
satisfied that you will not agree with every thing 
he chooses to say on the subject, still I am con- 
vinced that you will feel pleased at the style in 



a great degree ** caviare to the genend,*^ and 
from their uiapplicability, in many oase% worsa 
than useless. 

We are all in anxious, amiable, becoming 
bustle here about the revival of a society of 
arts, which at one time existed in our city. At 
no very distant period Cork possessed an ifisU* 
tution of the kind very creditable to her taste : 
but the changes that took place in the circum- 
stances of many of its citizens affected it ia 
the same manner as such change must affect 
every institution which depends for support 
solely on the over-abundance of its upholden* 
means ; and with poverty came apathy to the 
fine arts, aild then tastelessness was not slow 



which he delivers his sentiments. However I : in foUoMnng, and«o the society of arts perished, 
must not be too indisoiminate in my commen- 1 We have always, however, had some veiy good 
dations of this pamphlet ; there are in it many artists here both in the pictorial and sculptural 
fiiults, and some, too, of a rather glaring cha- ' department! and their works have, from tinw 
racter. Evidently an eye-witness of ail the ' to time, afforded the materiel for a septennial 
proceedings consequent upon the commission, ' or triennial exhibition, (I am not quite clear 
the writer had many opportunities of coming \ which). In the last of these exhibitiona the 
to a right conclusion on matters whjeh were ; chief point of attraction was that wonderfU 
not cognizable, by casual observers; but still we! unfinished painting of our deceased tfrwnsmant 
find in his p^es a very exaggerated tone ofjForde, (your e^podal favourite;) and well dp 
feeling and description ; and then, indeed, they I remember to have marked- the coldest glance 
become any thinv but easy reading, though 1 kindle into a glow of enthusiasm when gazing 
dare to say that the writing of those inflated on its almost animated creations; and to)tave 
passages was to him a perfectly fcunle operation. { witnessed many a fair eye fill with tears as i% 
There is a great deal of what you, in critical turned from that sublime and gigantic concopf 
phraseolc^y, might term straining after point ; | tion to look upon the calm, pensive, and con- 
striving for effect; endeavouring to excite a ' templatively intellectual countenance of th* 
sensation ; but it is on the whole a clever and young and neglected artist, painted by himself 
very well written production, and not at all only a few weeks before his untimely death, 
disgraceful to the local literature of our city, land very, properly placed by the managers in 
The writer's powers of description, whether of juxtaposition with that immortal effort of hia 
scenes or persons, is truly wonderfuL I think penciL 

I have seldom read any thing to equal those | Amongst the rismg artists here, there is one 
passages in wliich he depicts the appearapoe of, who^ though bred a baker, bids fiiir to rival 
the -principal prisoners in his account of the ' the most celebrated seulptore of the sister isle, 
first and most important of the trials; the look ' He is entirely self-taugh)| But I must now 
and manner of the crown witnesses or king's | conclude ; I may be tempted to discuss these 
evidences; the aspect of the' court house, as it I matters more at length in a future letter, 
gloomed on the night of trial, scareely relieved J. S. 

by the scant sprinkling of lights tbrough its 
dark passages, and the whole appearance of 
the arraigned whilst waiting in intense and 
agonizing expectance of the verdict. He is 
very severe, and deservedly so too, as far as I 



ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

Albemwrle^treet, London, June II. 
The Friday evening meetings of the season 
are brought to a close : the nineteenth and last 
can' gather, upon the rustic aristocracy of the! of those intellectual treats was presented to 
county — porveniw as well as those whose ances- us this evening in Mr. Faraday*s concluding 
tors were before Adam — His animadversions ' discourse on the subject of Phonics. What 
on the Solicitor General are, perhaps, the most \ an extraordinary being is this Michael F&ra^ 



exceptionable parts of the work, in point of 
conception and execution, and it seems to me 
that be must have been labouring very strongly 
under the iaflnence of that unfounded pnyu- 
dice against '• lank men,^* which he professes, 
in some part of his book, to entertain, when 
he penned them. This pamphlet was printed 
and published in Cork, though it has the name 
of a London house on its title page, to make it, I 
suppose, sell the more readily, and is in point of 
typographical execution and quality of materi- 
als rather respectable for acity so very far behind 
hand in the publishing list as ours. I had al- 
most forgotten to mention one striking fiwilt 
in the composition of this work ; I mean the 
too frequent recurrence of poetical quotation| pake known your discoveriet in any art or 



and sentences from the dramatic writers of the 
« olden time.'* Though this frequency of quo- 
tation may prove, what nobody of the writer's 
acquaintance doubts, that he is well and deeply 
read in this species of literature, and thongh I 
am myself one of thos^ who adcnowledge that 
plays are good things in their proper place, still 
I must confess tha^ I deem these quotatiom m 



day! Only give him a subject, no matter 
what, and he will descant upon it as delight- 
fully as Cowper did upon his accidental theme 
of the sofa. Bid him discourse upon the m^ 
sic of the spheres^ ^e hieroglyphics of E|^t» 
or the Entelecheia of Aristotle, and he will be 
found equally at home — equally delightful, im- 
pressive, and informing. In short, I verilv 
believe, there is nothmg in heaven or earth 
that is not dreamt of in Mr. Faraday's philo- 
sophy : he is as versatile and as comprehensive 
as the poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolkng. He ie 
the improvtsatore of the scientific world — the 
oigan of new inventors-»the mouth-piece ot 
dumb mechanic geniuses. Do you wish to 



science ? Talk to Mr. Faraday for ten mi- 
nutes, and he will announce your labours to 
the public ear in the most captivating form 
imagmable. Besides mhU Utigit quod non or* 
navitf as Johnson wrote of poor Goldsmith-^ 
an kiee is never transnutted through hismoteic 
brain without being adorned and gilded in tha 
paseage. On the present oocadon, witii mudt 
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modesty and candour, he informed us that 
throughout his discourses on Phonics, he was 
entirely indebted to Mr. Wheatetone for his 
materialii — he was himself but the instrument 
of their communication. Mr. Wheatstone 
was, it seems, the prompter or performer be- 
hind the scenes, while Mr. Faraday gesticu- 
lated before the audience. I have got a peep, 
however, at this Mr. Wheatstone, a young 
man of anxious, spectacle-on-nose appearance. 
He ventures out from his hiding- place after 
lecture, and offers further practical explanation 
of what Mr. Faraday has said. He keeps a 
xnusic-shop, I am told, somewhere here in 
London. 

With regard to the discourse of the even- 
ing — on the laws of the coexisting vibrations 
of strings and rods— it is curious to observe 
what beautiful illustration the most trivial 
phenomena may receive, when treated by a 
man of talent and taste. Things with which 
we have been familiar from our very childhood 
are brought before us as matter o( philosophi- 
cal investigation : our earliest amusements are 
taken up as illustrative of some scientitic no- 
velty, and they ara thus doubly delightful from 
the additional zest they derive from cherished 
associations. After proving the possibility of 
the actual coexistence of various vibrations in 
one and the same extended string, he turned 
to those of rods, which by the ingenious de- 
vice of the Kaleidophone are made vbible to 
the naked eye. The simplicity of the Kalei- 
dophone Is as remarkable as the appearances it 
presents, are beautiful and surprising* A slen- 
der Txid -of highly tempered sleel, ti|med at 
one end with a brilliant sphemle* b fixed at 
the other extremity in a sounding board — a 
vioUn bow is then ^wn across the rod, when 
a musical tone is uttered, and the spherule is 
seen to describe soma of the most fancifiil and 
extraordinary curves, circles in every variety 
of combination and concatenation, ellipses, 
spirals <* in wandering mazes lost,** — the bound- 
ing lines composed of minute and indefinable 
gyrations of fantastic tracery — description fails 
to convey any thing like an idea of their daz- 
zling brilliancy and effect ! 

This introduced next the curious considera- 
tion of the time occupied by impressions on 
the retina. In the rapid whin of a bright ob- 
ject — such as a polished ball suspended by a 
string, or the end of a cane on tire — a circle 
of light perfectlv continuous is presented to 
the eye. The cuxle is formed by the revolu- 
tion of the brilliant point with such rapidity 
that the impression remains upon the sight 
from the instant it quits a given position in the 
circumference till it reaches the same spot 
affain. Another very beautiful method of ex- 
hibiting the phenomena in question, is by ]ay< 
ing, over an illuminated or transparent surface, 
a revolving di^, opaque, but having a single 
radiating slit proceeding from its centre. — 
Through this slit, upon the rapid revolution 
of the disk, the whole of the illuminated sur- 
face is distinctly seen. Mr. FWaday men- 
tioned a circumstance which lately occurred to 
him, as affording further illustration of th^ 
subject. On passing ' by the coach, between 
Greenwich and Woolwich, he observed that 
the arsenal was distinctly visible to him, and 
in its whole extent, through the apertures of 
the paling which skirts the road ; whilst through 
any single aperture in it, no appreciable im- 
pression could have reached the eye. The 
whole picture was, in this instance^ evidently 



formed by the combination of those separately 
abnost imperceptible glimpses. We all see, 
by the bye, sucn things as that Mr. Faraday 
saw; but the same appearances call up very 
different reflections in the mind of the roan 
oF ffenius, from what they excite in those of 
unthinking heedless observers. Godwin makes 
some tine remarks on this topic in one of hb 
works. But to bring my notes to a conclu- 
sion. Every single instantaneous impression, 
such as has been just now described, occupies a 
distinct portion of duration, though not appre- 
ciable by our ordinary methods of measuring 
time ; yet an attempt to ascertain it, or to render 
it perceptible to the senses, seems not impossible 
by the application of the laws of vibrations in 
strings of given lengths and tones : for we can 
by an ingenious extension of the principles of 
the Kaleidophone make these vibrations appa- 
rent and capable of numeration. 

The discourse was terminated by a sugges- 
tion of Mr. Faraday's, that it might be possi- 
ble era long, by further attention to the mea- 
surement of minute particles of time, so to 
procura a kind of microscopic method of mag- 
nifying them, as that we might ultimately be 
able to determine, by observations in the trans- 
mission of the electric fluid, whether thera 
were two electricities or not. 

Thera were some fair Ibtenen in the gal- 
lery, attracted no doubt, by the hope of en- 
joying some more of those musical perform- 
ances on strange instruments^ which sent them 
home so delighted thb night three weeks. If 
they failed, however, to be so much mmued by 
the eveningli entertainment, they must ceiv 
tainly have reaped greater advantage from these 
more seriouB illustrations of the philosophy of 
sound. p 



DEBATE ON THE FORGERY BILL. 

MR. T. B. MACAULEY. 

Honss of Commens, June 19. 
I- was attracted to the House last Monday 
evening, to hear the debate on the third reading 
of the forgery bill, and almost for the first time 
in my life, I was not disappointed : the debate 
was excellent ; I had never heard Mr. Buxton, 
the renowned and determined enemy of West 
India slavery before: he b a tall, (I like tall 
men, though men df genius are generally the 
contrary,) dignified sort of person, speaks with 
great force and clearness, expresses himself in 
good language, and reasons closely, but b not a 
brilliant man, nor did he evince any of that 
ardour or passionate diction, which from the 
perusal of his vehement and celebrated speech 
upon the slave emancipation question, 1 had 
been led to expect ; he was listened to with 
attention. The aldermen of London provoked 
me; they are dull and talkative : would you be- 
lieve it, they all spoke on ** foreign affmrs,** 
and the « management of our diplomatic mis- 
sions." Mr. Hume delivered six speeches in 
the course of the evening, and certainly made 
le sensible observations ; of the stamp duty 
observed, he would wbh to see England 
and Ireland upon an equality ; but an eauality 
to be effected by reducing the stamps of Eng- 
land, not by raising those of Ireland. He 
invoked the Irish members, conjured them to 
hold fast to each other, and all would be well : 
the Scotch members will take care of them- 
selves, but the Ixbh gentlemen uever eaa be 



got to vote at the time when their votes are 
most required ; these remarks were made on the 
preliminary business of estimates, on which 
subject Sir J. Graham made, as usual, an elo- 
quent and judicious speech. Sir. J. Mackintosh 
said but a few words in proposing hb amend- 
ment; I had hoped to have heard that eminent 
statesman at greater length, upon a measure 
which had been the favourite and noblest ob- 
ject of hb political life— he possesses still the 
eloquence and energy worthy of a rival of 
Edmund Burke, and with whom that greatest 
of Irishmen thought it no dishonor to contend. 
At last the honorable member for Calne arose ; 
my curiosity was rawed to the highest pitch, to 
hear the far famed reviewer, the anti-slavery 
orator, the glory of «* the Edinburgh." Alas, 
never were my expectations more miserably dis- 
appointed ; hb voice sounded harshly upon my 
ear, and he seemed to have a peculiar and very un- 
pleasant kind of lisp ; he used but little action, and 
that little was not graceful ; but what was most 
annoying and perfectly astounded me, was hb vo- 
lubility — ^it Ti^as inconceivably rapid ; after listen- 
ing for ten minutes, I found it utterly hopeless 
to attempt to follow him, and was compelknd to 
content myself with his concluding sentence, 
whenever he stopped for breath. I repeat it, 
the rapidity of his utterance was astonishing^ 
he allowed not a moment for reflection ; the 
intonatfon of hb voice continued unrhttiged 
throughout strahied to the highest pit^ oa 
ha went» pouring out hb words, VBU tfieval- 
tering of m spout fai a heavy sftowec what 
I did hear vat wrong withoul hmg m the 
least brilHant He broached the most vMoui 
opinfoBB, such as that ''the o|^on of the 
people, right or wronff, should he aaaented to^" 
and talked of the <« bloody dndferf* of Sir 
Robert Peel's office under the oM systtoi, m 
deciding whether the punishment of deadi for 
forgery, should be inflicted or not Altoge- 
ther I was vexed and offended, for Mr. Mmc- 
auley did not even evince taste in the selection 
of his lan^age ; I learned from thb exhflii- 
tioa, that it b possible for a man to be a bold 
critic and a shallow reasoner, to be a showy 
writer, a bad orator, and a superficial statc»- 



W. 

ON THE STATE OF PARTIES IN DUBUN. 

There is, perhaps, no theory more ffenerally 
advanced and admitted than that which attri- 
butes the strong and marked features that dis- 
tinffubh neighbouring nations from each oUier, 
to differences of language, laws, governments 
and institutions, while those great natmml 
boundaries, which nature herself has erected as 
the landmarks of kingdoms, are altogether 
overlooked; and 

«• The Alps, the Appeninct, 

The Pyrenean and the rirer Po,** 
find little either of favour or consideratfoK 
in the eyes of those who advocate a gtHtt- 
ralisation of Mr. Owen's system. Hutaa 
nature, say they, b the same every wli«t«; 
but I confess it has long appeared to m« llttt 
every, even the most trivial observaneft ir' 
custom cultivated by any people, could W'«^ 
tbfactorily traced to some one pecu&xfhf kt' 
other in their local circumstances. I W^/IL 
undertake to shew the fact of the Rhiaa^J 
inff .(where and how it does,) to be a ii 
oeUent reason why the inhabitantB of < 
should* love fighting and fvogs, wh9c^^0§gt4l 
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the other jnrefer metaphysics and music Lo- 
gicians have laid it down as a principle, that the 
successful defence of an unlikely fact goes far 
to prove the more probable results from the 
same premises ; and I shall, therefore, proceed 
by this a fortiori method in pointing out to my 
reader an instance of the difference I allude to, 
which, if once successfully established, I shall 
take for granted that he will not refuse me 
his assent to the proposition, that the more 
strongly marked national boundaries have 
proportionate discrepancies in national charac- 
ter. To begin at home — ^behold the geogra- 
phical condition of our own city look, (as some 
one says in a play-book,) ** on this picture and 
on this: in other words, look on the two cities, 
neighbouring, but unlike, which are separated 
by the sweet and romantic Anna Liffy. Lan- 
guage, liberties, and laws, they hwie in com< 
mon, it is true; but in every other subject how 
different ! they communicate with each other 
by numerous bridges ; gondolieri ply their cease- 
lees oars from shore to shore ; and the Dublin 
coal companies* cars bear ample evidence how 
great is their conmaercial intercourse. The 
Dublin Literary Crazette is the same Indis- 
pensable lux et pabulum vita, the staff and light 
of life to each alike, but then how different are 
they in customs, costumes, manners, habits and 
amusements* I have neither space nor inclina- 
tion to enter deeply into the matter at jhresent, 
so I shall take the polar regions as the ground 
upon which'to support the opinion I have ad- 
vanced. Let me, however, disclaim in limind, 
anything Uke a wilful attack upon the northern 
Dublinites : I venerate them as I do the Dutch : 
tKey are starched upholders of primitive rites 
and customs ; .and as such, are worthy of admi- 
ratioD, and I upbraid not even those among them 
who, forsaking their native mountains on Sum- 
merhill, or Mountjoy-square, have, like the 
ancient Goths, descended into the plains of the 
south, to seek a more genial climate and a po- 
liter air. But, alas! their reward has been 
that they have borne out the old Horatian 
maxim — ** Ccelum non animum mutant qui trana 
mare cumtnt. * Miss Edgeworth it is, I 
believe, that tells the story of a Frenchman, 
who, being asked what he did at Potzdam, re- 
plied, «* 1 did conjugate the verb :** je m* eu- 
nuye tu t'ennuye, &c. Should an inhabitant 
of northern Dublin be thus interrogated, he 
might with equal truth respond, ** I dance the 
first set of quadrilles thou dancest" &c. 
through all the moods and tenses — uAque ad 
finem. In fact, though this is incontestably 
the age of improvement and invention ; though 
we talk of nothing but converting Jews, and 
reforming bogs, while Sunday schools and 
steam coaches divide attention with poor 
laws and Protestant colonies ; yet, startling as 
the assertion may seem, it is undeniably true, 
that the march of intellect is but limping 
among us. 

A gpreat statesman once, in speaking of the 
formation of national opinion, is reported to 
have said, " let %ie make the ballads of a 
country — I care not who makes its laws,** I 
would go farther and say, let me invent their 
dances, &c. it needs but little argument to 
show how influential the same dull round of 
evening amusements in northern Dublin society 
has been upon the nightly habits of the people. 
I remember well, I left the country in the 

* Who trom ihe seas to foreign parts, 

Tb«y change their climate not their hearts. 

Fathbb 0'Coli.oobah. 



year 18~visited the greater part of the east of 
Europe, just dropped in, vi& St Petersburgh, 
on my friend the Cham of Tartary, drank tea on 
the wall of China, and after crossing to see the 
Yankees in the west, and getting deaf under 
the ffdls of Nigara, I returned here, and found 
my native city, alas! that I should say it, 
semp^ eadem, Hibemic6 worse and worse. 
I joined Parry's expedition, to hang the union 
Jack on the long pole, among regions of 
thick-ribbed ice, spent months, years away, 
hoping time would bring about the changes my 
most strenuous endeavours had failed to effect, 
but on my return, a northern friend invited an 
evening party to meet me, as one who had my- 
self been pretty far north, and while ascending 
the stairs, PauCa first set broke upon my ear, 
and I fled the house in horror. 

Oh ! that rip Van Winkle had lived in Ca- 
vendish-row, he never would have experienced 
the feelings of astonishment that disturbed his 
waking — here no changes would have startled 
him, his nap might have been 400 years just as 
well as 40. 

Perhaps yon do not sympathize with my 
distress ; if so, I can only account for it on the 
hypothesis of your never having experienced a 
northern ball : have you ever contemplated a 
snake on a seal, with his tail in his mouth ? 
such is the impression your entr^ into one 
of our routes would present to you. You are 
shown up to a front drawing-room, where the 
young ladies, all in apple-pie order, are seated 
next the walls all round, beginning at the left- 
hand side of the door, and ending at the right; 
the gentlemen have little remarkable, they are, 
for the most part, raw youths recently caught 
and sent up to college, or militaires of a marcAtn^ 
Regiment, and sootli to say, pleasant men, full 
of campaigning anecdote, as they have most of 
them seen wet and warm service, atUl hunting 
in the south; but I am wandering; an old 
asthmatic piano-forte, which leans pensively 
against the vrall to supply the deficiency 
of its fourth leg, is now put into requisition — 
and some fair creature, all compliance and 
diflidence, seats herself to play, there is no 
question as to what, to be sure it is the first set 
of quadrilles. In a fit of desperation you 
rush into the back-drawing room, there you 
find all as you left it twenty years before ; two 
grim looking parties at whist, and one at loo : 
you are determined however to die hard, you 
say unto Yourself, supper is coming, and then I 
shall at least have some rational recompense 
for this unprofitable waste of time and*temper, 
but you find too late, that the innovators and 
imitators have made the usual mistake of neg- 
lecting the really good, to select the worthless 
and discreditable features of their neighbours, 
in a word there is no supper ; it is a fact, there 
is no supper, but then in place of it, you have 
two odd looking men, in air, manner and occu- 
pation wonderfully like venders of Bath bunns, 
except that they do not like them carry any 
thing ** worthy your attention/' parading 



Permit me, then, as a friend to the social 
interests of this citv, to propose the establish- 
ment of a society for the suppression of tray 
suppers and Payne's quadrilles, and to promote 
the knowledge and practice of waltzing and 
wild fowl, mazurka and merriment, conversa- 
tion and cutlets. 

I will now suppose the hour to be midnight, 
and that you are preparing to leave this cold 
uncomfortable clime — you wrap your martial 
cloak around you, and your carriage wheels 
are rapidly thundering over the pavement, — 
I had forgot, gliding over the Macadam — to- 
wards the verge of the kingdom — Westmore- 
land-bridge. You there experience that pecu- 
liar mental excitement which a traveller feels 
when having crossed some vast American fo- 
rest, and bivouacked among the red men for 
weeks, witnessing their hunting feats, and 
sharing their raw flesh, he at last approaches 
a civilized and well built Yankee town; 
your admiration for social laws and conven- 
tional customs is at the highest, because you 
have felt the want of them so recently and 
so much, and already amid your contemplative 
musings, your carriage draws up in Merrion 
square : the first coup d'oeil convinces you that 
you are in a different world; carriages are 
there arriving and setting down, the lights ini 
the windows gleam with greater brightness, 
and the sweetness of that silvery voice which 
calls for the Cashmere cannot be rivalled in 
your Palmyra of the North ; you ascend ^he 
staircase with the composure and satisfioction 
of a man who feels that the denomination in 
which he rejoices will not be mangled or torn 
from him at the top, and that he will not be 
presented to the company by a name worthy of 
a Mohawk chief. 

Dancing is placed on quite a different foot- 
ing here. The company do not seem pos- 
sessed with the mania of following one amuse- 
ment to the exclusion of all others : here is a 
conversational coterie — there is a tete-a-tete at 
ecart6 — waltzing is going on in this salon — 
while some sip their orgeat in that cool con- 
servatory : here are no sexagenarians quadrilling, 
or still worse, voting for that pre-Macadamite 
abomination — conutry dances; and no maiden 
of blushing sixteen is found at a card-table, 
when she should grace the mazy dance. In a 
word, here is really society ; because the peo- 
ple understand the meaning of the term, and the 
parts are properly distributed ; whereas to re- 
turn to Northern Dublin, every one in company 
there feels he has so many characters to play, 
that like Jack Johnson, who was at once 
check-taker, first tragedian, harlequin and 
prima donna in his oM'n theatre, he is eternally 
marring the harmony of the scenes and des- 
troying the unities by his beinj; plmicd, as t ^ 
respectable friend of mine from Munster olC^' ^ 
serves, out of his spire, 1 would, ihen^/iirtt^^^ 
the really well-meaning but ini^-lfil fj^opl&''^" 
the North, not to forget in tJioir int*^mp<?rati 
quadrilling, the words of the hiiDOit ]riihtii»abJL "^ 



the room with the concentrated essence of j who, when the people were trf>ttin^ al thftX. 



ague and indigestion in the insidious garb of 
lemon ice and sponge cake. I am r^y of 
opinion, that the law should sanction your 
binding any person over to keep the peace 
towards you m heavy securities, who endea- 
vours to undermine your robust constitution by 
a modem tray supper, washed down with cape 
madeira. Never may good feeding and good 
fellowship be he-4rajfed into such a vile abomi- 
nation» a clinique ambulante as this*. 




funeral of his wife, reproved them by i^ltiag 

out, "Asy! asy! ye thieves of the' worl^^z^^ ••* ^ 

can't yez for to not be making a toll of a pi*** ^^ ' 

sure." '^^ — ^ 

But then, doubtless, you will say there are 
musical parties, *< soirees dramatiques et lit- 
t^raires,*' where these abuses do not prevail ; 
yes, there are, but then even there, as they say 
at the Horse Guards < you exchange receiving 
the difference,' in technical cant, ennui and 
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difplAy. DnUin in fact, does not afford materials 
for snch a species of entertainment ; we have 
oo Hterati, (always saving and excepting the 
l^entags. of the I>. L. G. ;) no foreigners ex- 
Mpt some lang^naffe-masters and professors; 
and although the Irish possess in an eminent 
degree the petU paquet de tart de piaire when 
.^broadf they soem, to bum the book on return- 
ing home. The consequence is, that we have 
in a majority of instances, stupid dinner par- 
ties, where men of law and medicine hold the 
5' lace of the aristocracy in England : their afUr 
inner talk one chaos of detainers, alibis, and 
ex-officios, or the still more unintelligible jar- 
gon of atrophy, hypertrophy, and syncope of 
*he tribe of Esculapius. 

We are too social to go to the theatre. We 
are too social to form clubs as in London. In a 
word, we are too social to go much into society. 

Finally, and not to lose sight of the impor- 1 lately' purchased a portrait of Sbakspeare, 
tant object for which this paper has been writ- 1 which has all the air and freedom of an origi- 
ten, I would suggest to my more happily cir- 1 nal picture ; which miquestionably was painted 
curostanoed brethren of the souths the necessity at the end of the sixteenth, or in the very ho- 
of instituting an immediate and minute enquiry ginning of the seventeenth century ; and which 
Into the causes which have hitherto reta^ed is more in harmony with the character of our 
the march of civilization in the regions north great dramatist, than any of his engraved like- 
of the great flood ; and I take this opportunity ' nesscs. 

of offering my personal assistance in such a| This portrait, which is painted on pannel, 
service. £ven alone and unarmed I would exhibits considerable ability in. its execution, 
undertake to penetrate into those desolate and and is probably the work of Vansomer. It 
hitherto inaccessible wilds, if the cause of sci- represents & man under forty years of age, with 
ence demands it at my hands, and I can thereby a countenance pale, and an expression contem- 
become instrumental in promoting the spread plative and grave. In configuration the iea- 
of polity and civilized institutions among my tures are b^utifiil and noble : the elevated 



There b nothing that men in general more might stiU haTeTenudiMd a tan» tncognitat but 
ardently desire to see than an eminent contem-| for the vigorous delineation of Petrie, who fint 
porary. Who is there that would not start; showed even to our ali-pryiiiff «nd ^wdled 
with eager expectation of delight, when told j eye the pictorial treasures of Uis subtime re- 
of the approach of Wellington or Scott ? and Kion, where Mr. Lover, vnth a kindred taste^ 
the anxiety which most of us evince to view a has selected these two fine subiects. 

Eicture of any personage who has been thej There are six pieces by G.' F. Hodsoo, Esq. H. 
ght of a by-gone age, belongs to the same class an able amateur. Nos. CSaad 67, river views 
of feelings ; but here in respect of Shakspeare, in Rome, are excellent. The execution is mi- 
we again encounter disappointment Of his'nute yet spirited: the back ffrounds are con« 
portraits there is not one, of which it can with'sistently followed up; and »e ec^ouring has 
certainty be said, that it is genuine : they dif- throughout, an aerial soberness well aoited te 
fer materially from each other, and there is, the majestic remains of the *< Ponte Rotto," 
no resemblance between any of them and the | and the *< Elian Bridge:** these sweet little 
rude bust which disfigures his monument at pictures ^t us strongly in mind of thm chaste 
Stratford. and classical productions of OoardL No. 10^ 

It is, therefore, worthy of the attention of Morning — iMndsct^ Composition, is aiogu- 
the curious, that at a sole of furniture which larly conceived, and displays a coBfllderw>ls 
belonged to a gentleman of this city, there was share of ideality — a wide expanse of ttioim. 



benighted fellow-countrymen. 



forehead round in front, and remarkably so 



As the rigor of the after season may deter above the temples, is one of lofty intellect ; 
•many from vi»iting this inclement part of our the eyes are penetrating, and at the same time 
globe, I would suggest the propriety of making full of sweetness ; the nose is justly propor- 
ihe excursion as near to Boidsummer as poesi- ] tioned and delicately formed, and the moutii is 
ble, and I am provided with an in&llible specific singularly fine. 



against the bite of rabid animals. 



PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 



It is ascertained that this portrait has been 
upwards of a century in the family of its late 
owner. How much longer is not with cer- 
tainty known ; but there is some reason to 
It has often been regretted that the partim- think that it was originally in the poasesaion 
lars of Shakspeare's life are so few and unsa- ' of one of his ancestors, a gentleman of consi- 
tisfactory ; and considering the industry and derable Uterary taste, who lived in the reign 
ability of his biographers, the attention which , of James the First and his unfortunate son. — 
they have bestowed upon every authentic re- It has now passed into the hands of Doctor 



cord, and the diligence of their search after 
local traditions, it is to be feared that but little 
can be added to the meagre sketch which they 
have left belund them. 

We are not indeed ignorant of the moral 
characteristics of this extraordinary man. We 
learn with great satisfaction, from his wiU, 
which exists in the ofiioe of the prerogative 
court of Canterbury, that he had a deep sense 
of religion. He acquired a competent estate, 
which enabled htm to spend the latter part of 
his life in ease and retirement in the country; 
whereby it would appear, 1st, that he was a 
man of urudence, and 2dly, that neither the 
literary luxuries of « city, the opportunities 
which it affords of acquiring information and 
cultivating taste', nor the adulation of his su- 
periors in rank, could subdue hb relish for 
the pleasures of a rural life, or his attachment 
to the place of his nativity, and to the society 
of men of simple habits. That a person of 
humble bhrth should have acquired the friend 
ship of the gentry in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford, where he was bom, would show that 
he was an. agreeable companion ; and lastly, 
it is well known that his candour, good nature, 
and sweetness of manners, rendered him a ge- 
neral favourite. 



Cheyne, of this city. 



EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

(In Continustioii.) 
The landscapes are a numerous band, too 
many to receive a separate notice in our limited 
space ; but as we deprecate Bobadil*s plan of 
despatching individuals en mosse, we shall en- 
deavour to do strict justice in few words to 
those that deserve attention. 

LARGE BOOM. 

There are only two (in oil,) by S. Lover, 
No. 8, Fishing Boats at anchor, county Gal- 
way : a simple strand scene, under a range of 
rocky cKflfs that vanish in the hazy distance. 
The reflection of the boats in the still 
water is characteristic of this artistes correct 
pencil; and now that he ponrtrays these 
in oU, they are beautifully true. The other. 
No. 127, Kdp burners, white sands of Renvyle, 
Connemard, is on a more extensive scale, dis- 
playing afar off a striking group of our pictu- 
resque western highlands; a <Ustrict as inte- 
resting to the artist geologist, or botanist, as 
any in the British isles, yet rarely viewed even 
by Irishmetk, to a vast mijori^ of whom it 



tain, river, rock, and mist, without a tree to en- 
Hven its sameness, and scarce a ripple for the 
eye to rest on ! and yet it has suflKtest inte* 
rest to rivet the attention and gratify it in ooa- 
elusioB. The efiect of sunshine on the white 
rodu as seen through the morning's mist is finely 
imaffined; but the ukra^montum blaeii«n is 
the left ii somewhat too * dark and deefk* Ncb 
78, a faithful view by Idr. KiidiMfar» of 
a subject which coinbines ail tha £eat««f re- 
qmsite to make up a full and welUcaloured 
landsca p e : the foliage is touched with ti«edom 
and delicacy, and t^ quiet motion and trans- 
parennr of the stream, are very happily arrayed. 
Mr. K. if not pecukarhf succcs^iii in repre- 
senting <the st^ey influences,* together with 
rocks, trees, and water, equals at.^ least any 
of our oy-painters in the managesMat and ds- 
lineation of those lovely objects. It nay be 
no unnecessary hint from us to visiten aTlke 
gallery to state, that we «< kept oar ijiitaact'' 
when looking at this picture, which, conader- 
ing the artist's mode of producing hb effsou, 
has been hung with an evident disregard to the 
<< cdare artem.** 



MUSIC. 

We went to the Italian Op^ra tba other 
ni^t. The Taglioai is very ezquiflite. Figan 
to yourself the poetry of Siq>pbo lyid CatuDus 
blended together, and done into motiona and 
you have some fiidnt impression of her. lisrer- 
theless her arms are too long. T^^y^^ffa^ || a 
wonderful monster — huge m a house, aad his 
voice still bigger. If tiie Cmn^ of KOdva 
were roofed in he could fill it easOy. 

The Anaoreoatic Society were to have 
given tbeir last private concert iat tba aeasoo, 
Qn Monday evening, but the membert have 
been induced to postpone it, in conseqaeBoa oi 
the gloomy reports of his mi^esty*a healths 



THE DRAMA. 
It appears that Madame Vesftcip kaa Ipsa 
prevented by indispoation from fnUilUi^ her 
engagement at our theatre, where aha wv ^ 
have appeared on Monday night last; aa ftil 
evening however, Mr. beU's, wh oae pssfer- 
mances while a membar af the PaUha 4Mia- 
pany last season, rendered him dtavPt^ a 
favorite, re-appeared as Gossamer m. Uia «»> 
medy of Laugh when you Can: Us 
throughout the play were marked bjp J 
and spirit, and received waU merited i 
Miss Paton and Mr. Wood ars adaa^Mir tt 
appear together this evening in tha Wf af 
Lcve in a Village, Dmry-lane ml Cai i at - 
gaxdea Theatres have closed for the mmb. 
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OHmiNAli POBTRY. 



A ;-AY or ITALY. 

Oh I Italle the* perfbmed >ir 

And asure aky, and scenes so fair, 

Be thine— there are some mournf ol tales 

Linked with thy rich and lovely vales ; 

I slsff one of a by. gone day. 

Just ughted up by mMDQory's ray :— 

Yoanff Leonora's cheek grew pale. 
And herhaoghty brother cangbt the tale 
That she was wont, at midnignt hour. 
To leave her own ny latticed bower ; 
And list, on marble balcony. 
To one who waked sweet melody. 
The starry midnight rose again. 
Bat not the minstrel's thrilling strain ;-» 
The crimson pomp of evening fell» 
As he was bom to chain and cell— 
His last wild glance— towards his lady^s bower— 
. Ifia only tear— on her favourite flower. 

■ On his dungeon wall, was graved the name. 
Of teany a gifted one, who came 
To its arched recess, in youth's bright bloom— 

. AxxA left in age— for the silent tomb. 
He had none tosoothe, and none to wee^— 
Not one his feverea brow to steep 
In Pity's gushing /opnt of ttan, 

' Whose waters heal the grief of years.— 
*TwaB a mournful prison for one whose name 
Was a radiant star in the crown of Fame, 
And had been the theme of many a tongue ; 

^ Bat Fame did not quite depart— she flung 
Her vivid gleam roimd the dungeon walls — 
Soothed him with dreams like fountain falls j- 
Made his spirit from the dark cell bound. 
And roam agiUn at her trumpet sound 
Through that enchanted Eastern clime. 
Where ho— Chrongfa vistas dimmed by time, 

- 8»w helm and hauberk, sword and gage. 
Of those who fought with hallowed rage 
Against proud Moslems— who defied 

- ADd«coffed, from the walls where a Savionr died. 
Beautiful shapes he visioned too. 
Of bright-eyed maids wlio wandered throu^ 

' The warrior ranks.- We may not scan 
If 'twas love of heaven, or love of man. 
Led the fair wanderers from their far 
And peaiceful homes, to the ftitcfnl war. 
But when the bard was rapt in those dreams 
Of by .gone days— their dazzling beams 
Made ms speaking blue eyes sparkle like streams, 
Whose shadowy surface the glorious sun. 
In his noon.day splendor glances upon ; — 
A glow came over the pallid cheek. 
That was wont to wear but a hectic streak— 
A loftier curve upon lip and brow— 
Oh ! who would not worship Genius now ? 
And when the visions had fled, his lyre 
Reveled them in song— and tne seraph Are 
With which he was gifted, made its way 
To the thrones of kings ; and proud ones pray 
That the tuneful captive, so sadly pent. 
Should breathe his fitting element. 
And hear a nation's gladdened voice. 

There's a roshing sound as if many rcgoice :— 
And one is borne along by the crowd. 
With wasted brow, and form more bowed 
Than when last he trod tliat stately square. — 
A thousand etmt rend the air. 
And TAaso'B name again soars high. 
On the winds of his own Italian sky.— 



TRANSLATION OF ^ FEE8ICO6 ODI,*' IN NO. XXIV. 

I scorn your Persian potops ; and, mark me boy, 

Braid no coronal for me 

With fading rose, or bark of linden tree ; 

In these I have no joy : 
But with a modest myrtle branch entwine 

Thy master's brow ; as, softlv laid 

Beneath our household vines^ delidoos shade. 

We quaff the sparlding wine. 

A. de V. 



SONNET. 



Rome is preparing a pageant— his brow 
Shall be wreath 'd with the laurel crown— and now 
Roses and myrtles are ta'en from their bowers ; 
The day is at hand, and the sheets with flowers 
Shan be strewed, that mom, by the young and fair, 
That the minstrel may breathe in pertumeo air. 

In the twining of his laurel crown, 
Was a spell to which monarchs might well bow down ; 
Kot from one bower alone was it riven- 
Many a princely fidr one had given 
Tbeshiolng leavea— that her bower flight be 
Linked with the Poet's memory, 
Ob ! never was yet a laurel wreath 
80 hallowed as that by Beauty's breath. 

There was sounding of lyre and breathing of late, 
Not s lover's nltar was mute— 
Tliere was rich array— there was waving plnme — 
There was light on which you would thLu no gloom 
Could ever come— and there were all 
The signs of coming festival 

Whan the proud day cani»->thera was waiUngin 
Rome— 
Hia pall was spread— they had oped histomb.^— 
The laurel is not for a Uiclew brow ; 

?9 they shaded his with a cypress bough 
et was it not well that the death.cloud 
O'er the brightest boor of his Blinstrel Fame f 

AW. 



Sleep, sleep my heart! the shrinking beam hath passed 
From yon dark crested tow*r of andent date ; 
Stealing o'er heaven, night bars its western ghUi, 
And hastes to shroud this pile so cold and vast 
Whv tarry here? when lated swain aghast, 
Marks yon porrh peopling 'neath the torch of fata. 
He starts— and Ust'ning to the midnight blast. 
Harping along these chambers desolate. 
Seeks other shelter— woe.revolving seer! 
Why on dusk pinion shrieking wild resk^n 
Thy realm to yon pale wand'rer ? I am here 
Offering up mournful thoughts on ruin's shrine ; 
For as my soul sudi vengeml cry appals, 
I read my doom upon these sinking walls! 

N. 



A SERENADE. 

Come forth into the moonlight. 

Fur and gentle ladye, come : 

The weary sun no longer shines. 

The bees have ceased tneir hum : 

And the blessed dews descend like sleep 

Upon the drooping flowers, 

Tul they raise their heads rc^joidngly 

To greet the morning hours. 

The stars are twinkling taper-like. 

In the blue heaven above. 

Then come forth, O gentle ladye! 

While 1 moralize on love ; 

For in every beauty round me. 

Some reRemblance sweet, 1 see 

To the holy love that tills my heart. 

My ladye fMr, for thee. 

Come forth, come forth, a spirit's voice 

Is on the passing gale. 

And the rose bends down ber queenlike head 

To hear its tender tale,— 

But in thine ear I'll whisper, love. 

Such golden vows of truth. 

As never fell from angel's tongue. 

Pure in their endless youth. 

Then hie tliee forth, while yet the moon 

Is ling'ring on the flow'rt*. 

Let others seek the gaudy day. 

The fresh mild night be ours ; 

Those flow'rs will fade to-morrow, 

'Neath their bridegroom's burning kiss. 

Re will dp the sweet dew from their lipa. 

Till they die in his caress. 

Then come fortii, come forth,8ince things so bright 

And beautiful must die ; 

While around us yet they linger. 

Let's epjoy them ere thoy fly : 

For while'lovers' hearts, dear ladye. 

Beat affectionate as mine. 

And beauty^ eyes as-brinitly beam 

As those dear orbs of thine ; 

Oh I believe me, my own gentle one. 

Those shining eyes were made 

From grosser, and more dazzling lights 

The tender heart to shade ; 

So thou art ever near me. 

Like a dear and holy spell. 

And m^ soul is weaned Arom eaHhlier thoughts. 



learned to know their dlstanoe snfiieientlT, and who 
sport a great deal more of sail than ballast, so tbat 
•were not we a save and steady Palinurus (always bs. 
ting the nap,) at the helm, they would have sunk the 
ship long ago, for all their &ie spirits, and wit. and 
learning, and travelled assurance. Mais nlmporte, wa 
have invited the young dogs to a jollification at onr 
Symposium this evcmng, Friday June 18th^ 1880, 
(which we duly celebrate in honour of the Prince and* 
battle of Waterloo.) and then and there the whol 
matter shall be well and truly discussed and settled, 
and as Hazledowne PepperpotC Esq. Professor of Sten- 
ography to the Munster University, and perpetqul 
secretar>' to.the indissoluble society of Pentags. is to 
be croupier, onr public may rely onTi faithful report 
of these intensely interesting proceedings, upon which . 
the eyes of Europe will be fixed, in the next 6. L. G. On 
this much thov may confidently rely, that in no case 
shall we abandon them to their former state of destitu. 
tion and literary inanition, as long as a drop of ink 
remains in onr sdlver stondish, or a swan.quill at hia 
miyeRty's stationers. In our next we shall also pre. 
sent our readers witii a modeet commendation of the 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, and a complete vindira^ 
tion of the new taxes from the skinderous aspersions 
of the foul-mouthed and evil minded 

Mr. Britton has announced a Dictionary of the 
Architecture of the Middle Ages ; including the 
words used by Old and Modem Authors in treating 
of Architectural and other Antiquities.— The De- 
nounced, by the author of Tales by the O'Hara Fa- 
mily. — Musical Memoirs, comprising an account of the 
general state of Music in England, from the first Com. 
memoration of Handel, in the year 1784, to the year 
1830: with Anecdotes, &c. by W. T. Parke, prinapal 
Oboist at Covent Garden Theatre for forty years.— 
Personal Memoirs or Reminiscences of Men and Man. 
ners at Home and Abroad during the last half century, 
by Pryse Lockhart Gordon, Esq.— No. I. of the Jure, 
nile Library, containing the Lives of Remarkable 
Youth of both Sexes, edited by W. Jerdan. 
U8T OF NEW fiOOKB. 

Cruikflhank's niumlrij^Hiri?, r>r Popiitnr WWUta, Pftrt 
I. T-iyrl Nin, »», <jtn - jinnff Uh. fiLntt'd— A U^ n oa tha 
R<»yai i'ri'rojRttive of EnHirnd, Bva. &f. brtHnb^Mor^ 
tiiit>rtu:S TrHa^tiun^ of I*fJcntine» piwtt Sta. ft»i. lioardj!.-.. 
Inrh Kcimftb, u pm-m, ffifiUain, Ss. boarA-^^Bcnii^tt^ 
Teivki^febury, Hv^j, |.^. btmril^— UarTlrnr'fl K^iibnmyqf 
Njrtiins fivth Iffe. boHrafl—Tiirror^ Study afth** Frcu^h 
LsTiifLiFtfiv, Part I. l:^o,-Hiitiiiiu-d'H Pnrlbmentiry De. 
bat4-4^ %'■>■ XXH. royal 8vo, £l. HJn _^J»itt^ FocHal 
Works Vii.L ^VI. Sto, life, ; JPmoD&.—Thp tTndyloff 
Uy th** Hf>n. Mm Norton, 8vo. I(h, M. boards— 



By loving thee so welL 



H. 



THE DUELLISTS. 

Botb were aggrieved, and each thought he % 
But to decide It— they agreed to fight, 

(Though both had ratoer stay away :) 
So on they went pell mell. 
The shortest roaa to hell. 

Whilst hotumr pointed out the way. 



I right J 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

IMPORTANT I 

We stop the press, as the writers of Newspapers 

speak, to announce to our beloved and sympaUiising 

CMic, the first intelligence of an insurrection which 
Just broken out, and is at this moment raging 
among the Pentagonals. They are crying out, uaarocw, 
for a Monthlv Magasine. Now that Bolster's and the 
Dublin Monthly have fretted out Ufa's fitful fever, they 
Inabt that Ireland should have one first-rate ont-and. 
outer, to *fLog the Danes,' and give the world assurance 
of s Magaxhie. The fhct is, most esteemed public, 
they are a set of fanoifnl puppies, who hare not yet 



Oi= . . ___._^ _. .^^^ _ 

ConulJy oil Indinitjon-i of liLMinitv, ftVf), Ifti. boiuTig.— 
Parry'rt Ahth^ilogy, \t<X\. foolpcap^ fis. bonj^d^—Hoyd'a 
Onidi" to Italy, Irtftiu. i*. :^heep-Patt4^ir»i]> Chiiri-h 

m<nj> i.f (u-orpn Roihupv, lt*i. .^2. Ha. Knar^li^^llifunn. 
son 11 n Hepl arid Ekvtrirtiy, rtro, 15*^ bonrdi. 



NO IRKS TO C0ERl':SPOXDENTa^ Ifca 

A thousand thanks for the innumerable kindnesses of 

our countless correspondents ; we would only intreat 

of the fiOr • Mtta. &'- to look into Proverbs v. li ch. 

xuL at church to-morrow, while the wardens are 

f??lf*^***/' •"^•'i . ^« ^fi^ «»*t>™ theeondnctora 
of the Edioburgh Literary Gazette, that it is quite 
enough to rob us of our propertv in so unceremonioua 
a way, without showing themselves such practised 
"resetters of stolen goods," as to disfigure the said 
property and deface the marks, in order to prevent it 
from beinff recognised by the right owners. In their 
last Number they pretend to give a review of an un. 
published work which they never saw ; while unpnb. 
lished. It was reserved for us and us alone. The tiering 
Uiey do is to give our extracts, and part of our IntrtS 
ductory remartu, but witb a Jumble of their own non- 
sense orefixed We own we think this very despica. 
bla It occurs to ua everv day in the case of some few 
provincial newspapers: but the Edinburgh Literary 
Gasette ought to be aWve it To the innumerable 
penodicalsjn every part of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which are daily quoting us with acknowledgment and 
applause, we are happy to return our thanks. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected tct'M LUeraturey the Arte, EOucathn, ^e. 

Bojfal Hibernian Aoaden^, Lower Albeshetreet 

T^HE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI, 

X TION of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and 
ARCHITECTURE, is now open. AdmrttanS. O^ 
Sbilling.-Open from ten till rfusk. '^"""^«» "«»• 

By order, 
HBHKr KimcHRorrBR, R.H.A. 
, __^_ Seoretary. 



EjckiHtion of PtmUingM hff the old Miuter: 

NOW open, at tbe Gallery of the Royal 
Irish Institution, for the Promotion and £«* 
couragement of the Fine Arts. Collegw^street 
ft:> Admittance One ShiUing. 
Doors open at ton o'clock and dose at five.— Sab. 
icribers are requested to rail for their tieketa. 

1 » .0^ J. ^.GHiFrnR.Secretiry, E,I.I. 

April, 183a 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

This day it pnhlL<«hed in 12ino. price 6t. 

O'DONOGHUE, PRINCE of KIL- 
LARNEY, A Poem, in Seven Cantos. By Miss 
Hannah Maria Bonrke. 

DubUn: Printed for WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and 
Ca } Hurst, Cliance and Co. London, and all Boolcsellers. 



Library of Uin'fyU KrwwMge. 

THE SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE hav«» now pub. 
lished Seventy.flw Numbprs of their TreRtises, out of 
which several Volumes are coroph'ted, vis.— Natural 
Philosophy. Vol I. mn«iistin|r »f the Preliminary 
Treatise, Mechanirs, Hydrostatics, Hydmallca. Pneu- 
matics, Heat, Optics, and Polafixation of Light A 
Volume contAiiiioj^ the History of Greece ; and a Vo. 
'Inroe of Oeometrv. There have also been published 
the Lives of Wolsev, Coke, Blake, Caxton, Niebuhr, 
Mahomet. Wren, Newton, Galileo, and Kepler, which 
ivill speedily be made into a volume. Besides thesp, 
the followinf Treatises have appeared, many of which 
sire complete : an acomnt of Lord Bacon's Novum 
Orsraniim ; an account of Sir Isaac Newton's Optins ; 
OpBod Imtruments, Electricity, Galvanism, Che- 
mistry, Vefrctabie Physiolofy, Animal Physiology; 
Thermometer and Pyrometer : Arithmetic and AI- 
gebra; Navigation; Mathematical and Physical Geo- 
graphy, and the Art of Brewing.— Price «4 eaeh No, 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Patemoster-row ; 
told by W. F. WAKEMAN,9, D'Olier-street, Dublin, 
and aO Booksellers in Ireland. 



Just published, by Blackie, Fullarton and Co. Glasgow. 

rpwO ESSAYS — On the ASSU- 

i RANCE of FAITH: and on the EXTENT of 
«»e ATONEMENT and UNIVERSAL PARDON. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

** A ^sire to tmve Scripture on our ride is one thing ; 
•ad a sincere desire to be on the side of Scripture is 
another."— FFAote^. 

The SCRlFrURE STUDENT'S ASSISTANT, 
l>eing a complete Index and concise Dictionary of the 
Bible By tne Rev. Jolin Barr, author of Catechetical 
Instructions on Baptism and the Lord's Supper. Second 
edition. ISmo. Price 9s. fld. cloth. The same work 
printed in 4to. to bind with Family Bibli>s, price 9e. sewed. 

'* We are persuaded it will l>e found eminently cai- 
enlated to advance the intelligent and profitable peru- 
sal of the divine word."— Cwij^eg. Mag. 

" No student of the Scriptures should be without 
this most excellent boolc We earnestly recommend it 
to all, especially to students and ministers."— /feme 
Mm. Mag. 

•* The work serves the purpose, happily, of a Con. 
eordance and Common Plnce~Book, as well as a Die- 
tiomsryj and in these varied diaracters we gi^e it our 
most hearty recommendation." — Chrittitm InHructior. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN,9, D'Olier-street, Dub. 
lin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



This' day is published Part L and II. royal Svo. 4s. 
each, of 

T AND SCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 

Ij of the WAVERLEY NOVEL& From Draw- 
ings by Messrs. Barret, Brockedon, W. Daniell, R.A. 
Dewint, C. Fielding. J. D. Harding, S. Prout, R. R, 
Reinagle, R.A. Robson, T. Stothard, a A. Stanfleid. 
and W. Westall, A.R.A. engraved in the most finished 
style by W. and E. Flnden. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet.street, and John Andrews, New 
Bond-street. 

t:^ A few proofs royal 4to. on India paper, 7s. per Part 
^'•They are such prints as have adorned the most 
finished of the Annuals, and we rejoice to see them 
addrcMcd to the works of our great Novelist"- Lite- 
rarpQaxette, April 10. 

Sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9. D'OUer-street, Dub. 
lin, and all Booksellers in Ireland. 



Under the Superintendence of the Sodetff for the Diffu. 

non of Utefuf Knowledge. 

This day is published, price Ss. 

INSECT TRANSFORMATIONS, 
forming the Eleventh Part of the Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge. , , ,., 

The following Volumes of the Library are complete, 
aad are sold, neatly bound in cloth and lettered, price 
4b. 6. each. 

VoL I. The MenageriesL 

II. Timber Trees and Fruits. 
HI. Insect Architecture. 
IV. The Pursuit of Knowledge. 
V. The meW Zealanders. 
The ahbro Volumes are profusely illustrated with 
Tery superior engravings on wood, and_portraits on 
■teeL The First Volume, the MENAGERIES, alone, 
contains 77 engravings ; and the last, the NEW ZEA- 
LANDERS, fe The whole work Is confidently re- 
commended to everv branch of the community, as one 
of the most interesting, and at the same time, one of 
tte cheapest that has ever be9n produced. 



The Parts-and Volumes may all be had separately. 
London: Charles Kniffht, Pall- Mall, East Sold bj 
W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'Olier-street, DubUn, and all 



B6okaell«Ts in Ireland. 



Just published, 

WODROWS HISTORY of the 
SUFFERINGS of the CHURCH of SCOT- 
LAND ftom the RESTORATION to the REVOLU- 
TION ) with a Memoir of the author. Extracts from 
his Correspondence, a Preliminary Dissertation, Notes 
and a copious Index. By the Rev. Robert Burns, 
D.D. F. A.&E. Paisley. Embellished by portraits of the 
principal characters of the period. In 4 vols. Svo. price 
jea. 88. cloth. Also, 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS CONSIDERED, 
in a Series of Letters to a Covenanter. By WUUam 
Mc Gavin, Esq. author of the 'Protestant,' &e. ke. 
price Ss. boards. 

Published by Bladde, Fullarton and Co. Glasgow j 
A. Fullarton and Co. Edinburgh; WILLIAM CURRY, 
Jun. and Co. Dublin ; and James Duncan, and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 



Price lOs. 6d. boards, the second volume of 
rpHE FALL OF NINEVEH. A 

JL PotaL By Edwin Atherstone. 

i>(Hiidon : Published by Baldwin and Cradock ; and 
sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'Olier-street, Dublin, 
and by all Booksellers in Ireland. 

** It is copious, melodious, and eno-getle ; his style 
is gorgeous and (lowing ; his descriptious magnificent ; 
his banquets, and revelries breathe the very idr of 
splendla voluptuousness ; and his scenes of iMitties and 
councils are full of solemnity and ardour."— fdiin^uv^A 
Review, No. S&. 



Dr. Web*ter*i English Dictianaiy, 

Just publisbed| price 7s. to snbecribers for the whole 

work, and lis. to non-subscribers. Part III. of 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE : intended to exhibit— 

1. The Origin and the Affinities of every English 
Word, as far as they have been ascertained, with its 
Primary Signification, as now generally established. 

9. The Orthography and the Pronunciation of Words, 
as sanctioned by reputable Usage and where this Usage 
is divided, as determinable by a reference to the Prin- 
ciple of Analogy. 

a Aocurate and Discriminating Definitions of Tech- 
nical and Sdentific Terms, with numerous Authorities 
and Illustrations. To which are prefixed. 

An Introductory Dissertation on the Origin, His. 
tory, and Connection of the Languages of western 
Asia and of Europe, and a Concise Grammar of the 
English Language. By N. Webster, L.L.D. 

'rhe work will appear in twelve parts, each consist- 
ing of twenty sheets, forming 2 vols. 4to. 

Few worlcs of equal magnitude can vie with this in 
elegance of typography and moderation of price. It is 
not a mere improvement on Johneon*t Dictionary, but 
an original work, the labour of 30 years, and contains 
13,000 words more than any other rimilar work. In re- 
spect to Etymologies and affinities, it supplies the grand 
aegideratum in English Lexicccraphy. Literary per- 
sons of moderate income, and literary societies snonld 
hasten to secure copies at the subscription price, as the 
subscription will close on the 1st of August 

London : Black, Young and Young, and sold by ^ 
the Booksellers of DublSi. 



publbhed, in one thick and dosely printed 
in pearl type, royal ISmo. price 7s. 6d. 



This day is 

volume, ^ 

neatly bound in cloth, ice, and embellished with En- 
gravings on steel by Romney, from designs by W. H. 
Brooke, A.R.H.A. 

THE TREASURYof KNOWLEDGE, 
in Two Parts. Part I. consists of a new and en- 
larged Dictionary of the English^Language ; contain, 
ing several hundred significant and useful Words, witii 
their Definitions, whidi are not to be found in any other 
Lexictwraphical work, however bulky or expensive ; 
to which is prefixed, a Compendious English Grammar, 
with Verbal Distinctions, partially illustrated. 

Part II.— A New Universal Gazetteer ; a compen. 
dious Classical Dictionary ; an Analysis of General 
History; a Dictionary of Law Terms; Tables of 
Scripture Proper Names ; General Population Tables, 
&c. &C. &c The wiiole garnished with upwards of 
Two Thousand Five Hundred Maxima and Proeerb*, 
the experience of the past and a guide for the future.— 
BySamuel Maunder. 

The CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Invasion of the Romans to the 
Passing of the Catholic ReUef Bill in 1899. By C. St 
George. In two thick volumes, demy 13mo. price 14s. 

London : Published bv S. Maunder, 10, Newgate- 
street ; sold by W. F. WAKEMAN, 9, D'OUei 
Dublin, andali Booksellers in Ireland. 



Dlier-s^vet, 



This day is published, in S vols. Sva price 1 5s. 
1\>f EMOIRS of a GENTLEWOMAN 
IVJL of the OLD SCHOOL. By a Lady. 

*' This work, we understand, is areal autobiography, 
and from the pien of Mrs. McTaggut. a lady who has 
been long distinguished in private life for her iutelii- 
gence and accomplishments. 

'* It is written in a playful, easy, fireside kind of 
style. Tlie first sentence is enough to recommend the 
book without another extract."— CVmrter. 

London: Hurst, Chance and Co. 65, St Paul's 
Church- yard. 



With a portrait, price fia. Vol. II. (ooanfletiiiff 1^ 
poems of Bums,) of 

PICKERINGS ALDINE EDITION 
of the BRITISH POETS. In MonUily Volumes, 
ranging with the Waverley Novels, Family Library, 
and similar publications. 

** The Aldine Poets is a new and handsome additUm 
to tills class of publication, and from the specimen* 
promises to be a charming series of Poetry."— Ltterory 
Gazette, 

** We trust that this undertaking will meet with that 
encouragement at the hand of good taste which It 
merits. A complete collection of our poets, with welfe. 
written memoirs, and printed in a good readable type, 
is a desideratum ; and rrom the specimen of the work 
now sent forth, we feel assured that the Aldine edition 
will supply the want The Life of Burns is drawn up 
with much Judgment and feeling; and we give Mr. 
Pickering and his editor praise, for having begun the 
Series with a Poet wh<»e works breathe such true Brl- 
tish feelings as those of poor B\im».**~Athen€tum. 

Vols. III. and IV. will contain the Poems of Tbomp. 
son. 

London : William Pickering, S7, Chaacery-lane, and 
•old by W. F. WAKEMAnTS, D'Olier-street, Dublio. 
and aU Booksellers in Ireland. 



This day Is pnbUshed, in one vol. post Avo. 'price 9*. (M. 
or with proof on India paper, price liii. with platea 
by G. Cruikshank, 

npHE NEW BATH GUIDE, or ME- 



■ MOIRS of tiie B— N— R— D FAMILY. By 
Christopher Anstey. A new edition with Note& and 
and a Life of the Author, by John Britton, F.S. A. ftc 

London: Hurst, Chance and Co. 65, St Paulf 
Church-yard. 



BUTLERS IMPROVED BI-CARBONATEO 

EFFERVESCENT MAGNESIAN SALT, 

FOR MAKING A COOLING AND APERIENT DEAUGHT, 

Applicable m BiUotu j(ffection9. Gout, Acidify in the 
Stomach, Codirene$$, Fukteu of Blood, Fewr, Agoc. 
tion* of the Kidney, ^. 

^ I^HE numerous complaiuts of the inefficacy, 
M decomposition, and want of eflbrvesoenre in va- 
rious articles of tills description, have induced Messrs. 
BUTLER to produce a preparation which, whilst it 
shall possess all the Medicinal properties of a Magne- 
sian Aperient, will retain the quality of effervescing, 
and be free from the chance of any Chemical change, 
by exposure to damp or atmmphertc influence. 

For such cases as require a Magnerian Aperimt, this 
can rtmfidentiy be recommended. The quantity of 



Magnesia in each dose is, as nearly as possible, the 
average quantity found in about hai^a-pint of a ' ' 
.. -. ... .^ „_ .t .. . Nlients are also 



the British Spas : the other ingredien 
proportion. It \b a safe and useful 



most of 

9 in like 

Hon. It Ib a safe and useful remedy in many 

, more especially when general fulness of blood, 

or determination of blood to any particular part ex- 
ists ; it is also applicable in Febrile Diseases, Inflstm- 
matory Affections, Diseases of the Kidneys, &c 

The advantages which this preparation ponnonans 
are:— 

1st That in Gout, or when acidity prevails in the 
Stomach, the Magnetian Salt can be taken simply in 
water, by which the acid in the stomach will be nen. 
tralized. 

adiy. That by combining the Magnesian Salt and the 
Acidulous Powder, an Em>rve8cing Aperient Draogld 
will be instantly produced ; and, 

3dly. That If a tea-spoonful of the Acidnleus Plow, 
der l>e dissolved in a tumbler of water, a most refrerii. 
Ing drink, similar to Imperial, or Lemonade, caa be 
made. . . 

Being agreeable to the taste, it will be foond an ex- 
tremely desirable medicine for children; and is ce. 
commended to such persons as are about to visit or re- 
side in warm climates. 

Prepared and sold by Messrs. JOHN and CHARJU^ 
BUTLER, Chemists to his Majesty and the Lord Llevi- 
tenant. Medical-hall, 45, Lower Sackville^treet, D«h. 
lin; 

By whom also are prepared the IMPROVED SEIIX 
LITZ POWDERS, a preparation poaseMiBg sM the 
Medicinal properties of the celebrated Spring In Oiqr. 
many, and the Fluid Extract or Cortical Eaacwcc of 
RED JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA, (simpif aod 



tens! 



Ively recommended \ 



for 



Decoction now ■• tau 

the^Facnlty as a Dlay^af<» 

'*^' CcitnvoMi 



makinr 

, lendedby , 

tic and Alterative in Chronic Rheumatism, Cotini^ 
Eruption. Scrofula, Scorbutic Afl!»ctions : fldi# tiM 
CONDENSED CALCINED MAGNESIA. racOTi^ 
mended for itR purity, easy misribiUty wta wilvr, 
sroootiuiess, and portability, occupyfor only «iBw 
fourth the space of the ordinary Cakiaed Hi^iMlb- 



Dablin : PnbUshed for the Proprietors eve 
Morning, at No. 10, D'Olier-Street— SoldH 
CBitncm and Ca St Paul's Church. Yai4i ^ „ 
C. Bknth&m, and Co. Lord-Street, Livsbkkh.; 
BoYD, George 's.Street, EonvaDton ; Joaii£ ' 
Qneen-Street, Olasoow : and by ul otiM 
lers ; and hi Ireland, by tne Clerka oi Hm ] 
J. S. FOLDS, PrAter, 96, Qt, ! 
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THE PENTAGONALS, 
No. L 

[The Presidenft §ymposiMm—a magnificent 
tma richhf perfitmed apartment in > SackviUe- 
Hreet, Met out with all manner of deHciottsness. 
In the midst a table, from which the venison and 
turtle^ < the spicy Curry* and other grosser viands, 
have been removed; it is now covered with the 
rarest fruits and choicest flowers, in richly gilded 
porcelain vases ; ices, so^fflets, and confections 
strewed on silver salvers, occupy the spaces left 
by the Burgundy and Champagne flasks. Pre- 
semtt the Pentags, en masque, and a dumb' 
waiter.'] 

President — We trust that* in the words of 
our old and classic friend the father of poesy, 
* the mind of each lacks nothing of a perfect 
feast' 

X>r. Witherspoone — Nothing my dear Pre- 
sident, nothing; your banquets are always su- 
perb — these peaches have the very flavour of 
September — from the Duke I presume? But 
n^ that, to use your own phraseology, < we 
have idl satisfied our desire of food and drink,' 
what is the real reason my dear President, you 
have never treated our pensive and expectant 
public to a Pentag? For as to that explana- 
tion given by Pepperpot, in his < Day in 
Town,* every one knows that was all a hum. 

President — Tush ! doctor, we were afraid of 
some unlucky association in the public mind 
with Uioee nocturnal revels in the change- 
house of a nortHem metrop. where persons 
who swallbw huge quantities of beef and hag- 
gis, and mustard, and oysters, and cheese, and 
wash down these and otiier abominations with 
malt, and rum punch, and then talk maudlin 

about Doctor, I beg pardon, my dear Sir, 

but what if rum punch? the other enormities I 
have heard of from a Scotch steward I once had ; 
but you have seen more of Hfe. President : 
yesy it was once my fortune to meet a gentle- 
man who had strayed by the mistake of a 
waiter into the traveller's room of a Scotch 
inn, where, though * his nose was in great indig- 
nation,* curiosity prevailing, he actiudly waited 
out the offence, and witnessed the perpetration 
of a bowl of rum-punch. He described it as 
an amalgam of concentrated molasses, dirt, hot 
water, and other nameless ingredients, devised 
to scouxve the iron bovrels of Gbuw^ow dealers 
and the uke. I rather think he said that they 
put lime into it. 

Doctor — Very possibly; Death-in-the-pot 
Aocum says they do the Uke in gingerbread, 
for lack of spice, to make it the more pungent. 

Harry Dtgby — Perhaps the gentleman said 
Umstt I remember travelling once with a GIm- 
wpBH in th« mail from ££nbuigh to Carlisle, 
and he cranched ereen gooseberries whenever 
we stopped to change^ professing that 'the 
Sooatch ay likit soor UiingB.' 

President — Indeed ! that's why so many of 
tbem are wfaigs probably. But, boys, before 



we quaff more deeply of this glistening Cham- 
pagne, in honour of the Temperance Society, 
(we have yielded, by the bye, to a unanimous 
and pressing invitation to accept the president's 
chair of that most useful and respectable body, 
for we greatly disapprove of 'ale and viler 
liquors,' and only sanction a modicum of the 
vinous fluid,) let's hear what's all this nonsense 
you have been boring us with, about a Maga- 
zine instead of the Dublin Literary Gazette. 

Dr. Witherspoone — Not instead of the 
D.L. G. my dear President, but simply to alter 
the manner and form of that inestimable pub- 
lication,- for you see that we are left in a very 
awkward dilemma about these cursed new 
taxes, they hang round our neck like a mill- 
stone, and give us a feeling of uncertainty and 
instability Uiat is fatal to exertion, and there- 
fore to success. I dare to say, tiiat govern- 
ment is heartily sick and sorry for their own 
proposition; but like all strong-minded men, 
(that is the phrase for obstinacy now-a-days,) 
they would deem it a mark of weakness to give 
in, after the length to which they have gone ; 
and, therefore, it is highly probable they will 
persevere in spite of all opposition. 

President — List, Doctor dear, the beautiful 
lines we have iust received from < our distin- 
guished friend m the South,' on this trulv-im- 
portant subject; we have * wiped away all tri- 
vial fond records,' and graven them on the tab> 
let of our memory : 

SONNET 
ON THE UBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

Some laws there are too sacred for the hand 
Of roan to approach ; recorded in the blood 
Of patriots ; oefore which, aa the rood 

Of faith, devotional we take our stand ; 

Time.hallowM laws I magnificently planned 
When freedom was the nurse of public food. 
And power paternal; laws that have wittMtood 

All storms, like faithf ol bulwarks of the land : 

Unshacklea will, frank utterance of the mind. 
Without whic»i freedom dies and laws are vain. 
On such we found our rights, to such we cling : 

In these should power his surest safeguard find. 
Tread them not down in passion or disdain- 
Make man areptile, he will turn and sting I 

June, 1830. A. de V. 

Harry Digby — Very powerful indeed I Pray 
who is * our distinguished friend in the South?' 

President — Nay, my dear Hal, that would 
be telling, a thing you know we never do, suf- 
fice it that he is a resident country gentleman 
of rank and fortune, and really <distmguished' 
alike for soundness of judgment, cultivated 
mind and taste, and all the dearer and more 
enliobling virtues of the heart and will. 

Postl^kwaite — While you are i' the vein, 
you had better pronounce the promised lauda- 
tion upon Goulbum. 

President — True ; from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is but a step. The merits of the fis- 
cal functionary are, however, too transcendant 
to be entrusted to the talents of any single 
orator. We call upon you all and severally to 
assist us in the < delightful task.' Let the 
younkers take the pas, and the doctor and we 
will sum up. Do you begin, HaL 



Harry Digby — I! d — n the fellow, I hate 
him as I do the d — 1, why should I attempt to 
praise such a leather-headed donkey ? 

President — Bona verba quseso: no perso- 
nalities, Hal, as you dread our direst displea- 
sure ; nor no contumacy, Henry ; do our bidding 
like a dutiful Pentag. or by your lady-love'if 

sandal we but let us not govern by fear 

rather than |pve. Come, Hal, go it my boy, 
leave off your damnable faces and begin. 

Harry Digby — Well, well, you know you 
are absolute, and may abuse your kingly privi- 
lege, so here goes. Heigho ! Now then, for 

A MODEST COMMENDATION OP 
MR. HENRY GOULBURN, 

Should any signal proof be required, beyond 
general reputation, of the very extraordinary 
march which intellect has made in these latter 
times, it will be found in this, that a situation 
which heretofore we were content to confide to 
such men as Pitt, Perceval, and Canning, we 
now require a gentleman of the transcendant 
capabilities of Mr. Goulbum to fill. Whether 
we consider the dignity of his appearance, the 
largeness and profoundness of his plans, or the 
force and clearness with which he explains them, 
we shall be led to admire at the choice which 
placed this gentleman in the post which he does 
the public the honour to hold. — (hear, hear, 
hear/) 

Since the world began, however, it has been 
the fate of persons of great virtue, or great 
attainments, to be hated for their goodness, or 
envied for their knowledge ; and if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer be not held in that 
love and reverence which should belong to high 
desert, we can only regret that the puUic 
should not be able to discern hb lofty talents. 
Socrates" was forced to drink poison — Cicero 
was himted down, and his head cut off, with 
as little ceremony as is a fox's brush by him 
who is in at the death ; and Goulbum, whose 
claims to the wisdom of the one, and the elo- 
quence of the other, it would be superfluous 
in me to dwell upon, is not appreciated. 
Romulus, et liber pater, et cum Castore Pollux, 
Post ingentia facta, deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumaue colunt genus, aspera I 
Componunt, agros assignant, oppida condimt. 



Dum terras hominumaue colunt genus, aspera bella 
Componunt, agros assignant, oppida con * 
Plorarere suis non respondere ravorem 



&>eratum mcritis. Dmun qui contudit hydram, 
Notaque fstali portenta labore subegit, 
Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari.** 
(laughter and cheers. ) 

President — Very well, upon my Hfe, Harry, 
very well remembered and repeated. I'm glad 
to see you don't forget Braien-noae, dd; 
stick to the classic fountains, my boy, nothing 
like them for irrigating and enriching the mind. 
Come, Postlethwaite, say your say. 

Postlethwaite^^li is a troth obvious to ever^ 
reasoning mind, that the obscurity of any man's 
origin, can by no means be justly imputed as a 
reproach, because it b an accident with which 
he himself can have had nothing to do, while 
on the other hand, when a man is found to b« 
selected for high and important offices, the ob- 
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•curity of hii origin ii an additional sonrce of 
commendation, because the difficulties be baa 
had to overcome must hare been so much the 
greater. I am, therefore, disposed to think, 
(contrary I confess to the general opinion,) 
that Mr. O'Connell must have intended a very 
favourable representation of Mr. Goulburu, in 
the alliMion which he made to him, in a 
speeeh shortly after the arrival of that gentle- 
m^gx in thb country as chief secretary. " Who," 
said Mr. ConneUC " who is this Goulbum ? 
where does he come firom ? I never heard of 
him till he was sent here ; but I have heard of 
a great many statesmen, not a very bright set, 
God knows, yet such a heavy-headed statesman 
as this Goulbum, I certainly never happened 
either to meet or hear of.'* — (hectr, hear, hear!) 
I am the more decided in my conviction 
that this was intended as a compliment, which 
it really is, from the use of the sobriquet, 
'< heavy-headed," selected no doubt, in contra- 
distinction and opposition, to the epflhet « light- 
headed,** which is one of the most reproachful 
that could be applied to a statesman. 

President — Well said, Postlethwaite ; but 
there is Pepperpot at the foot of the table 
evidently labouring with something great, 
while he writes so diligently. Come, Mr. 
Vice — construe, perpend, discuss. 

HazUdowne Pepperpot — As for Mr. Goul- 
txirn's personal appearance, it is a matter with 
wjbich the philosophical enquirer has little to do ; 
but as you, Mr. President, and the gentlemen 
Pentag8.whom I have now the honor to address, 
doubtless have a curiosity to know something 
personal about great pubuc characters, I shall 
venture to say a very little upon this subject. 
It most be allowed then, and it manifestly 
arises from his extreme devotedness to the ar- 
duousduties of his office, which, every one knows, 
relates principally to extractiiuf money out of the 
pockets of the people — that Mr. Goulbum has 
considerably the air of a pickpocket. A celebra* 
ted critic m liondon has gone further, and 
speaks of his *< Kaogaroo countenance,*' as if 
his meditations even travelled to Botany Bay, 
the ordinary goal of pickfKx^kets, and his fea- 
tvres thereby moulded themselves into the ex- 
pression of the creature which so abounds in 
that region. I have never been to Austral- 
asia mysdf, it being rather distant for a 
lunmer jaunt, fond as I am -of botanising 
excursions, but I happened to be in London 
the other day, and went, as every one does, to 
the Zoological garden in the Kegent's park, 
where there are many kangaroos. Proceed- 
ii^ immediately afterwards to the House of 
Commons, (it was the day the house sat in 
the forenoon, to consider Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton*s - case,) I saw the Chancellor of the £x< 
chequer on the Treasury bendi, and was cer- 
tainly much struck with his resemblance to one 
•of the kangaroos which an attendant, in ac- 
counting for its pale, thin, and mteresUng ap- 
pearance, said had been for some time sick. — 
(Afniiatue ; President murmurs emphaiicaify * to 
iheHfe.') 

Tike obliquity of vision with which one of 
Mr. Goulbum*s organs of sight is affected, 
may, perhaps, be another reason for his pos- 
sessing that peculiar expression, so familiar to 
the Bow-«treet gentry. It is so convenient 
and habitual to a pickpocket, to seem to be 
looking in the^ face ot B, while in (act his 
tfight is following his fingers, which are ** sound- 
ing their perilous way,** through the breeches* 
pockets of A, that when nature has ^iven this | 



peculiarity to a man's countenance, he will, 
cteteris paribus, look more Uke a pickpocket 
than another man. I was led to remark 
this peculiarity the first time I ever saw and 
heard Mr. Goulbum in the House of Com- 
mons, which was in the summer of 1822. He 
was then secretary for Ireland, and in making 
a speech relative to the aflfiairs of this king- 
dom, happened to speak of the county of Con- 
naught. This was not to be wondered at in 
a man whose head was too much occupied with 
capital concems, to think of provincial matters; 
but one of the reporters, who sat behind me in 
the gallery, and whom I recognized as a 
Tuom-ese youth by his accent, would make no 
allowance such as I made, and waxed exceed- 
ing wroth at this county-fication of the once 
royal kingdom of Connaught. ** Damn you, 

for a swivel-eyed ** he said, loud enough 

to be heard by the whole gallery, " you*re a 
pretty fellow to be secretary for Ireland, and 
talk about the county of Connaught.*' Then 
he threw down his pen in a paroxysm of mingled 
rage and disgust, and would not report one 
word more of the right honourable secretary's 
speech. Such is the effect of prejudice. 

Dr. Witherspoone — f startled from a gende 
dumber by the emphasis laid on the last wordj — 
Aye, Sir, prejudice, all prejudice. I shall not 
comment upon the greatness, the originality, 
and the independance, which have distinguished 
the plans of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
since he took office under the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In ** the city,** that is of London, they 
do talk to be sure, of certain strange mistakee, 
about ** life annuiUes,** by which the Exchequer 
did not gain, indeed the scientific Mr. Babbafe 
is superfluous enoiigh to count up with painrul 
precision the precise number of millions the 
government if supposed to have lost by the 
Chancellor's blunder, the mere interest on which 
he would have us believe, far exceeds even the 
estimated revenue from the new stamp duties, 
but as Mr. Goulbum is a Cambridge man, I 
cannot think he could have made an erroneous 
calculation, and I have no doubt the mistake 
must lie with the men of science and the citi^ 
zens, any where, in short, rather than with him, 
By the bye, his alma mater is like the rest of 
the world, rather ungrateful to so distinguished 
a gentleman as Mr. Goulbum, and in choosing 
her representatives in parliament, has treated 
him with a degreee of cool unldndness, that 
is perfectly unaccountable. 

President— WeU said. Doctor; but fifthly, 
and to conclude : In regard to Mr. Goulbum*s 
present plan of doubling the tax on newspapers 
in Ireland, we humbly suggest that a great mis- 
take has gone abroad. Foolish wrong-headed 
people, who know no better, have pretended 
indeed to maintain, that nothing could have been 
devised more mischievous, or better calculated 
to spread the 0*r^nnell anti-union spirit, Uian 
the measures in question. That if they should 
be carried. Irishmen may indeed lament the loss 
of a national legislature, feeling, as will they 
think be evident to all, that the imposts are put 
on us by the English portion of the house, at 
the very moment when the diminution of their 
own burthens might seem to make an increase 
of revenue by other means desirable — (long and 
continued cheers.) But these are the notions of 
narrow minded politicians, unacquainted with the 
length and depth of Mr. Goulbimi's fiscal vision, 
and with his peculiar facilities for seeing round 
a comer. lus philosq>hic mind has discovered 
the general truUiy that in this world all thinp 



■re estimated by the cost and difficulty of their 
attainment— >now, following up this princijdeb 
and being heartily desbous to encrease the 
estimation in which Irish periodicals in general, 
but above all his particular favorite and constant 
study, the Dublin Literary Gazette are held* 
(hear!) he reserves greatly to increase their price 
by an additional tax, in order to make them 
much more difficult of attainment by the public 
and argal, much more valued by that pnhtic; 
and thus their circulation and the revenue 
of the Exchequer, will be vastly and profitably 
increased together. 

This is no doubt Mr. Gonlbum's logic, an4 
a very clever loncal fellow we hold him to be^ 
at least we wm go so far as confidently to 
maintain that his logic is equal to his eloquence^ 
and in saying that, we think we say enough. 

Perhaps some of the countless multitude 
of our readers, may think we are not perfecUj 
serious in all that we have said. To any such 
sceptics we beg to observe, that the ract of 
Mr. Henry Goulbum being Chancellor of the 

fxchequer of the united kingdom of Great 
ritain and Ireland, is no joking matter. — 
{Immense applause.) 

Dr. Witherstone — But the Magazine, my 
dear President, don't let us lose sight of the 
Magazine ; it would render us perfectly inde- 
pendent of all contemplated changes in the 
duties, and we could easily keep it up in first- 
rate style. 

President — Ould we ? 

Postlethwaite — Ortainly we might have by 
far the best Magazine in the British empire. 

President — Might we ? 

Pepperpot — I confess I incline to think we 
ought to have the Magazine. 

President—Ought we ? 

Harry Dighy — Dearest uncle, we wntst have 
the Magazine. 

Pres. — Ome, come,if reasons were as plenty 
as blackberries, not one on compulsion, HaL 

It would be wiser, said the Doctor. 

It would be cheaper, said Postlethwaite. 

It would be better, said Pepperpot 

It would be larger and more orimt^ more 
varied and less hurried, said Harry Digby ; and 
would give me more time and space to write 
poetry and Italian. 

And me poHtics, quoth the Doctor. 

President — Aye ! there*s the rub. And 
pray what line would you take, Doctor ? 

Doctor — We are all gentlemen and tories. 

President — True ; but the Irish love vari- 
ety. What would you think of political arti- 
cles by the Duke and Doctor Doyle alter- 
nately? 

Doctor — Humph ! I should not much relidt 
J. K. L. in the D. L. G. ; and as for the 
Duke, I fear he has too much to do. Are you 
sure he would undertake ? 

President — Nothing would delight him more : 
he is always lamenting in his letters to us, tliat 
our present mles limit his contributions to po- 
etry. You may have observed several mittor 
pieces with hb initials. 

2>Dctor«— .Tme, true ; it really never strode 
me before ; he is a wonderful man, a very won- 
derful man : pray who did that capital sket^ 
of him in No. II? 

Prencienf— Why really we thought all tbe 
world knew that ; his brother the Sfarqais^ to 
be sure. ' It bears irrefiragaUe tntemil evi. 
dence of his hand. 

Postiethwaite-r-CovAA you eount on hsn U»Of ' 
as a steady contributoi' to Maga ? 
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President — My dear Postletbwaitei we can aions of love, law^ idleness, physic and divinity, which we are so rich and strong-, in a lar^in- 
count on no one as a aUady contributor but being at present rather overstocked in this and more readable type. By the bye, we hIj^I 
ouraelves: the noble Marquis is a man of real I city,) they have entered into a combination, present a curious gein in the first No. a beautifuf 
feni«» and amazing power; he is, however, (under the protection of Joe Hume's law there- pathetic little piece on a local subject, by the 
somethnes so indolent and tardy that — in short anent, and the auspices of the lovely lady Alice greatest mathematician in Europe. 

he would never do to be likens, sole editor and: de B ) against their present employers, the I Postlethwaite, — And who may that be? 

conductor of the D. L. 6. ; but we have that public, whereby they entertain a reasonable hope | President — Why professor — of D — to ha 
within which tells us, that while we should of seeing that numerous, but very ill-couducted sure. Then too Mrs. Hofland and Mrs. Hall« 
gladly avail ourselves of the efforts of these I body, in a short time rendered wholly depen-. and Miss Jewsbury, will all honour our pages, for 
men of towering abilities, yet, on an emer- dan t upon them for existence. It is tlieir in- the ladies, bless their fair hands and tender hearts, 
rency, we could do all ourself. Since, then, tention to establish forthwith, in this metropo- ' never disappoint, and we shall write to-morrow 
the unanimous opinion seems so decidedly in lis, the most amusing and instructive miscel- to our denr and most esteemed friend Mr. Words- 

lany in the now known world ; Timbnctoo not worth, and to Edwin Atherstone, and Dr. 
excepted. It will be published monthly, and ' Bowring, and Crofton Croker, and the author 
will contain an accui-ate and highly-finished ■ of the Collegians, and Mr. Keightley of fairy- 
view of every thing in the world, and several ' mythology celebrity, and a galaxy of ether 
other things beside; insomuch, that he, she, or bright particular stara. Why Sirs, the world 
it that liveth and readeth it not, shall be as shall ring with the glory and the excellency of 



&vour of the change, we hereby give notice, 
that the first number of the Dublin Lite- 
rary ' Gazette and National Monthly 
Magazine shall appear on Saturday, the third 
of July, being the next Saturday after the 
final appeai-ance of the D. L. 6. in its present 
form. 

The Doctor, PostUthwaite, Harry Digby, 
and Pepperpot in quartette. — The deuce it 
shall ! that will be taking the public alive with 
a vengeance ; but is the thing possible ? 

President — Possible ! Can none remember, 
yes, all must, when we, simple as we sit here, 
wrote Blackwood's Magazine * from kiver to 
kiver,* as we say in the South, with our own 
hand. Alone we did it, and at a single sit- 
ting, refreshing nature only with a bumper of 
Tokay ; and it was universally acknowledged 
the most varied, brilliant, and profound num- 
ber, that ever Ebony gave to the world. 

Doctor — True, true, your powers are super- 
human, that autocratic we, seems to concen- 
trate the force of fifty such articulating mortals 
as now live to write, and write to live. 

Uarry Dighy — Fifty ! you should say five 
hundred, Doctor. By the bye, how dreadfully 
poor Nurth has fallen off since Nunky cut him 
last year. 

Pepperpot — Ah, the old man of whom ye 
apake, is he yet alive ? Harry — Stat nominis 
tiinbra. He yet liveth, but is lame of one side 
by paralysis, and it is much feared he will sud- 
denly go off in a fit of apoplexy, one of these 
days : he has lived a very hard life. 

PosUethwaite — Was North then really a liv- 
ing combination of flesh, blood, bones, intel- 
lect and crutch, and not a spectre ? 

Harry — Sans doute, he had an identity as 
certainly as we the Pentags. are the grande 
decns columenque, the honour and glory of 
the finest people upon earth. 

President — We have been meditating a pros- 
pectus for the illustrious Maga, destined to fill 



though they — the said personal pronouns res- 
pectively — had passed their days in a molehill 

Given at our Symposium, 

Between day and dark, in the rosy 
month of June, and the year thirty. 

Harry and Pepperpot — Capital ! capital ! 
capital ! 

Doctor and PostUthwaite — But the Engliuh, 
Sir, the English and Scotch, you must have 
something solid and business-like for them. 

President — Oh, very weU ; Pepperpot write 
down the following advertisement, and be care- 
ful to have it inserted in all the British papers 
every day next week. 

DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 

On Monday, June 28th, will be published 
in London, No. XXVI. K>i the Dubun Lite- 
rary Gazette^ . It has been resolved to alter 
the form of this publication on the completion 
of the 26th No. which closes the first half year. 
In future it will be published monthly, teder 
the title of the Dublin Liteiary Gazette and 
National Magazine, price 2s. 6d. It will thus 
contain a greater quantity and variety of mat- 
ter, and at a much lower price, as it will no 
longer be subject to stamp duty. 

For the high character which the Dublin 
Literary Gazette has already attained, the pro- 
prietors are happy to refer to the whole perio- 
dical press of 6reat Britain and Ireland. For 
the ability and regularity with which the ** Na- 
tional Magazine** will be conducted, the best 
pledge they can offer is the fact that itfr ma- 
nagement is confided to the same Editor who 
has hitherto conducted the D. L. G. and that 
so high and important a plwie in our western | ^° °<* **"® instance has a number of that journal 
isle, and thence to illuminate the world, as j ever been a single hour hiter of appearing than 
Ireland has been always famous in all past p**® **™® ^^"g^'i^l^y ^^^l^ertised in the prospectus, 
thnes of ignorance and darkness like the pre-' '^^^ first Number of the * Dublin Literary Ga- 
•ent, for preserving the pure light of civili- !?«**« »°^ N«^^o"»J Magazine * will be published 
aation, learning and religion, at which thej^" London on Monday, July 5. No. 2, for 
other nations of Europe have been fain to ^*** month of August, will be published on the 
kindle their torches, while it is our true and '* ^ ' ' "~^ 
iDOst proud national boast, that we were never 
alow to light their lesser lamps. 

Harry Dighy — The other Mags, shall *pale 
their ineffectual fires* before us. 

Dr. Witherspoone — The prospectus, my dear 

President, I am dying to hear the prospectus. 

i>re«(^— Pepperpot, write to our dictation : 



last day of July, and every succeeding No. on 
the last day of the month. 

Doctor (^aside,) — Aye that's something to 
the purpose, 1 was really beginning to fear our 
inestimable president was in a state of incipient 
civilization^ from the first docimaent : (^ahudi) 
will you print in columns President, like Black- 
wood and Fraser, or across the page like the 
Quarterly ? 
PROSPECTUS. President. The latter is preferable for many 

There are now in Dublin five gentlemen of reasons. It makes a handsomer drawing-room 
good parts and a University education, who book when bound, and affords more room 
unfortunately have nothing to do but to mind by saving the unmeaning stripe of white down 
then* own business. Finding this an irkM>me the centre of the page. Besides it will afford 
and unprofitable task, (their respective profe*- an opportunity of giving the original poetry, in 



Eblana's Maea ! 

Doctor — Will you fiR the first No. with 
original matter ? 

President — Not utterly; we shall have a re- 
view or two merely to keep up appearances. We 
have just finished Mrs. Heber*» life of the 
Bishop, that kindest, discreetest, vurtuousest, 
best of men — *tis really a delightful book, and 
we shall give a delightful review of it: many a 
time and oft during the perusal it called up tears 
of love, admiration, and regret, even to our old 
eyes. Bowditch's La Place too, we have nearly 
finished, and Monk's Life of Bentloy, but 
these we fear we must reserve for No. 2, in 
order to do them comfortably, as they are heavy 
4toe. but we may perhaps touch on Babbage^ 
on the Decline of Science in England. One 
thing however you may rely upon in this line, 
and that is, a review of Sir James Mackintosh's 
England, in the Cabinet CTclopa^dia, though 
not a single sheet of it will have left the prin- 
ter's office in London until late on Saturday 
night the 26th of June. Sir James is an old 
acquaintance of our's ; we think of giving a 
personal sketch to accompany the review of 
his book. We have a mine, too, of most 
curious and interesting original letters of Ed- 
mund Burke, which throw a flood of light 
upon hie early college life, hitherto wholly 
unknown. On the whole, you may call the 
first of Maga the " President's Number ;" it 
will l^ super- excellent, though it must be 
\vritten and printed, from beginning to end, 
between Saturday and Saturday. We had 
almost forgotten two or three capital Irish 
stories, merry or sad, as we happen to be i' the 
vein, to which we intend to treat our deliehted 
public, and a beautiful translation of a delicious 
love-tale of Hoffman, a Venetian story, the 
only copy of which that ever crossed the Get- 
man frontier is in our possession. 

We repeat it. No. L for all the hurry of its 
preparation, and that will indeed be great, will 
be found super-exoellent 

PostUthwaite. — Pepperpot's MS. is becom- 
ing moj«t portentously huge, my dear President. 
1 fear we shall have little room for reviews 
this week either, if you go on at this rate. 

Prenr/en/.— Most true, most-matter-of-fact 
Postlethwaite ; but who could be so insensate 
as to care for reviews, in comparison of a real 
Pentag; ? Nathless, my good fellow, have you 
read O'Donoghue, Prince of Killamey, a poem, 
by Hannah Maria Bourke ? 

PostUthwaite. — I have exerted my energies 
in that regard ? 

President.-^, An Irish poem,, by an Irish 
Udy, an Irish publisher, and Irish printer, it 
must be pre-eminent in all its detaib. 
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Harry Digby, — I have dipped into tlie book 
myself. Some of the deacriptioDS are indeed 
rich und rare. Milton was a mummer to the 
fair author: take, for example, the lines on 
evening, in canto ii. I remember them well : 

** It yftm an evening calculate 
But little the Had heart to elate ; 
For fitful blasts, now and agen, 
Swept loud throuffh dingle, copse, and glen ; 
And many dark clouds flitted puMt 
Tho wsniah nr^—i. -.rW f-Vr *hf mpre 

CUTIH' "kTi-tint <»T - ' . I, 

And nvive tliurv h'ei^ a diiirk«*i'jii«' brake. 
That lMTr4flr'd i>u Thi' Lowi-r Irfilst' — 

VVkit[^ri thi" |»{'ii]qtjit^ r«U'J th*- w'it^rd'airrot; 
Ami ^?hU"!i llii'y e<hiinird^ \u rl^iys of yore, 
i^pitii W<iv imtL'fuihni ^hovr. 
Hi'bUid tr. r^i&i!' a irrHiiltir r«H.'Jc, 

Oiit of w'hlrh tittrruw tlwijri* ^ivw 
A wtM'pSnjf ^lilluH" iiid Mil yi?w, 
Fi>rNiiEih' a ri»liH)r'd r;ii»iiiiiiy, 
AltOd-t ifjiii-'i-^i^.u-. rn* ii vr/' 

Pepperpot. — Oh! I remember; the author, 
with that native modesty which always dis- 
tinguishes true genius, did me the honour to 
consult me as to the propriety of publishing, 
when I had read her MS. 

Pres. — And what did you advise, Pepperpot? 

Pepperpot Oh ! I assured her I thought 

there could not bo a second opinion on the 
subject. 

President. — We concur with you perfectly. 
Doctor, have you read Dr. Kennedy's posthu- 
mous work on Lord Byrou*s religious conver- 
sations in Cephalonia ? 

Doctor Yes ; 'tis a good book, and a dull, 

and satisfactorily establishes that the founder 
of the Satanic school of poetry was a worthy 
Tremayne-ish sort of person, who librated 
between an infidel and a methodist, only be- 
cause there were some speculative points that 
puzzled him, (the eternity of hell-punishments 
seems to have been the chief,) but who thought, 
however, that religion was at least a very good 
thing for the vulgar, and distributed Greek 
tracts and missionary papers with great zeal 
and discretion. On the whole, 1 felt rather 
inclined to fall asleep. 

President. — 'Twas a good dulness, doctor, 
and you gave it way. Even now, while speak- 
ing of it, thy eyes seem almost set in tliy head. 

Doctor f nodding J — Where should they be 
set else ? 

President Harry Digby, what do you say 

of Mrs. Norton's " Undying One, and other 
Poems." We saw you devouring them tliis 
morning. 

Harry Digby. — I dearly love the " sisters 
three," Mrs. N., Mrs. B., and the sweet Lady 
St. M. ; they used to make verses, and draw 
caricatures so inimitably for me, when I was 
a young man of wit and pleasure about town. 
By the bye, the Hon. Mrs. B. gave me some 
capit:d Byronian verses on a hat, this very 
time year. I never could make out with cer- 
tainty whether they were her own, or whose 
tliey were. 

President — Let's hear, Harry. 

" I had a hat, it was not aU a hat. 

Part of the brim was fforie, yet still T wore 

It on, and people wondered as I passed : 

Siome turned to gaxe— others just cast an eye. 

And sonie withdraw it^ as 'twere in contempt j 

But still my hat, although so fanhionless 

In cmnplemf»nt exterior, had that within 

Surpassing show, my bead continued warm ; 

Being sheltered rrom the weather, spite of all 

The want, (as has been said before,) of brim. 

A change came o'er the colour of my hat. 

That which was black, grew brown— then men stared 

With both their eyes, (they stared with one before,) 

The wonder now was two-fold ; and it seemed 

fTtrsnge, that a thing so torn and old should still 



Be worn by one who might but let that paM I 

I had my reasons, whidi might be revealed 

But for some counter.reasons, far more strong. 

Which tied my tongue to silence ; time passed on. 

Green Spring, and flowery Summer, Autumn brown. 

And frosty Winter came, and went, and came. 

And still, tlirough all the seasons of two years. 

In park, in city, yea, at routii and balls. 

The hat was worn and borne : then folks grew wild 

With curiosity, and whispers roae. 

And questions passed about, how one so trim 

In coats, b(»ots, pum|)t), gloves, trousers, could ensconce 

His caput in a covering so vile. 

A change come o'er the nature of my hat. 

Grease spots appeared ; but still in silence, on 

I wore it, and tnen family and friends 

Glared madly at each other : there was one 

Who said, but hold— no matter what was said } 

A time mny come, when I away, away I 

Not till the seasons ripe can I reveal 
Thoughts that do lie too deep for common minds : 
Tell them the world shall not pluck out the heart 
Of this my mystery— when I will- -l will I— 
The hat was greasy uow, and old, and torn — 
But torn, old and greiisy, still I wore it on : 
A change came o'er the business of my hat ; 
Women, and men, and children, scowled on me— 
My company whs shunned — I was alone I— 
None woula associate with such a hat. 
Friendship itself proved faithless for a bat 
She Uiat 1 loved, within whose gentle breast 
I treatnired up my heart, Inolcea cold as death; 
Love's fires went out — extinguished by a hat. 
Of those that knew me best, some turned aside. 
And scudded down dark lanes ; one man did place 
His fingers on his nose's side, and Jeered : 
Others in horrid mockery langhed outrigot — 



Yea. dogs, deceived by instinct's dubious ray, 
Ixing tneir swart glare on my ragged hat. 
Mistook me for a be^ar, and they Wked : 



Thus women, men, friends, strangers, lovers, dogs- 
One thought pervaded all— it was my hat. 
A change (It was the last) came o'er this hat, 
I For lo ! at length, the circling months went round ; 
The period was accomplished— and one day 
This tattered, brown, old, greasy coverture 
(Time had endeared its vileness) was transferred 
To the poesestdon of a wanderinff son 
Of Israel's fated race — and friends once more 
Gteeted my digits with the wonted squeeae ; 
Once more I went my way, along, along. 
And felt no wondering gaze; the hand or scorn. 
With its annoying finger — men and dogs. 
Once more grew pointless jokele8«,^ughles',growl.l6a8. 
And at last, not least of resumed ^«g^>sing8, love, 
I^ve smiled on me ngaln, when I assumed 
A bran new beaver of the Andr£ mould ; 
And tiien the laugh was mine, for there out came 
The mcret of this strangeness — twas tibetl 

President — Good, very good, indeed ; we cer- 
tainly never heard the lines before : but the pre- 
sent volume of Mrs. N.'s poems, Hal, what of 
it ; remember you are nothing if not critical. 

Harry — It is the story of the wandering 
Jew, done into delicious verse : in short, a most 
delightful volume, full of poetic power, rich 
imagery, and flashes of the right Promethean 
fire. Something too much there may be, of 
mystery and moodiness ; but as my sweet friend 
is very young and very cheerful, it can be only 
on the principle that poets succeed best in fic- 
tion, she has taken up this strain : on the 
whole, as you critics say, * we cordially recom- 
mend the work to the attentive perusal of our 
readers, who will rise from its perusal with 
sentiments of respect for the author's talents, 
esteem for her virtues, and gratitude for the 
exalted pleasure she will have afforded them.' 

President — Good : Postlethwaite have you 
got through <* The Denounced," by Banim yet ? 

Postlethwaite — Certes Signor Mio, I did 
your high behest touching the same. 

President — And what do you report? 

Postlethwaite — Oh, just a chip of the old 
block, nothing but the intolerance and inso- 
lence of the overbearing orangemen, and the 
meekness and innocency of the suffering pa- 
pists ; really I think 'tis high time to consign 
all this twaddle, this spurious spawn of sickly 
sentiment, to oblivion, and to assume a more 
manly, straightforward line of conduct, than 
to write a work of fiction for the purpose of 
maligning any set of men, whatever be their 
religious or political opinions. We ought tohave 



got rid of thete miserable Utt}« party jeakwisie* 
long ago; and though it has been, perhaps, 
more usual to find them on the othsr uds from 
that to which Mr. Banim belongs, eiUier da- 
serves castigation alike. 

Pesicien^— Sensibly spoken. Mynheer Pos- 
tlethwaite, we agree with you oompletelj. 
Pepperpot would you favour us with a song 
lest we grow stupid. 

Pepperpot."! am as hoarse as a raven hol- 
lowing and shouting to my troop in the park 
to-day ; but if you will I can repeal soms 
quizzical verses. 

Ppesident — Well, well ; any thing to keep 
us alive : proceed. 

Pepperpot — 'Tia a quiz on Digby's sonnet 
on a sonnet, in No. IX. of the D. L. G. 

80NNET ON A SONNET. 

A roandlin measure of meandering words — 

The dismal ditty of departing cow : 

And spiritless, as milk devoid of curds, 

Thin, pallid, rotgut beverage of sick sow, 

'Gainst which I deem, 'twere well to make a vow : 

A sort of Temperance Society ; 

For in the stomach it doth makie a row 

To hearing most unmusical. To roe. 

Myself ag^n,— by which I mean become 

Quite sober,— sucn the aforesaid poetry. 

The inspiration flatulent of some 

Sad spinster of Parnassus moved by whey. 

When, late at night. Imprisoned breexea meeting 

With thin potations, make a doleful greeting. 

Voices in the air — Monsieur le Pri^dent« 
Monsieur le President! 

Harry Digby — Where be those 

Aery tongues that syllable men's names? 
P^'ef — Be not afenrd ; the room is full of noises* 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt 
Soft music and a Song. ^not. 

When friends that we cherish, around as are smiliag. 

Oh! how can we think of the future or past? 
The present so sweetly our senses beguiling. 

We only regret it is flying too fast : 
Then bid me not waken one thought of to-morrow. 

To darken tho^e moment) so Joyouslv bright. 
The future, alas! may be clouded by sorrow. 

But all shall be happy and glowing to.uighL 

The summer's light zephyr in spite of Its flectQess, 

Is dear to the rose it refreshes at noon ; 
And hours like tliese will lose nought of their aweetaMS, 

Though llghtlv as breeses they fly from us soon. 
Then bid me not waken one thought of to.norrow. 

To darken those moments so joyously br^ht. 
The future, alas! may be clouded oy sorrow. 

But all shall be happy and glowing to.nignt. 

Oh ! who, when the sun in full splendour is glowing. 

Can think of the hour that his glory shall set ? 
Or who when the noontide of pleasure is flowing. 

Would sully its course with a sigh of regret ? 
Then bid me not waken one thou^t of to-morrow. 

To darken those moments so joyously bright, 
Tlie future, alas! may be shrouded in sorrow. 

But all thaU be happy and glowing to.niglit 

President — As we live, and love, and hope 
to be married, the silvery voice and verse of Hm 
fair Margaretta S. 

Harry Digby — Can any mortal mixture of 
earth's mould, breathe such dinne enchantin|^ 
ravishment ? 

[A lady*s head is descried at the casemmt 
peeping over the Venetian blind.] 

MCJ81C AND SONG. 



Awake, my harp, some joyful 
No longer breathe a peanre strain : 

Be like my soul attuned to pleasure. 
And never mourn again. 

Awake, my harp, some joyftil measure, 
'Twas h>ve that taught tiiy strings to hm 

And love now fills my soul with pteasuro^ 
Then hymn the charms of love. 

Oh ! Love, some call thy mosiiMB folly. 
Some call thee cruel, baae and blind ; 

But thou, metbinks, art pure and holy. 
Exalted, raised, reflned. 

And some there are who can dispvnble. 
The raptures of thy ardent flame ; 

And some poor makdera start and trefli¥lt. 
U they bat hear thy nasis. 
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Ahl tho*tli7ekaoiiaw«re«Uill«dim, 
Such dear deceits I bUU would seek ; 

Tby mantUxig blufth, 'thy Soft cbnftidtoii. 
Tkj liMkrtMmofethBMgpMk. 

'thoa lRiow*Bt, O Lore I haw I liave Meet thee. 
How oft for thee my heart iiath beat j 

How oft in sorrow I've caressed thee. 
And thought thy sorrow sweet 

O Love! some call thy musings folW« 
Sonfb call thee cruel, base, ana 'bund j 

But thou, nethinks, art pure^and holy, 
JBxalted, raised, refined. 

Harry Dighy kneels entranced. 

Beautiful spirit I with thy hair of light. 
And dazzling eyeis of glory, 

President — Up cousin, up! do profanation 

here, 'tis the distant and '< most dear lady* who 

has so often favoured us. Come, we have sat 

too long ; the ladies grow imjpatieht. We are a 

feeble, fond old man ; give us thy arm, Harry, 

to the drawing-room: leVs have a dish of 

cojffee while tlie womankind are boiinetting and 

shawling for a walk, this lovely evening. — 

[Exeunt omnes.] 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Paris, June 31. 



ess and her avowed attadnuent for English vbA 
Irish p^rstHis haito led the origmal propantor of 
the report in to error. Considerable srasieitidn 
has httn ciiined here by some new accounts of 
poisoning from eating the sausages called 
ciseon de Lytme and of other |>laces. 

The triid of the persons charged wHh the 
murder of the celebrated Paul liouis Cour- 
rier, which has been Httle noticed in your 
country, but which has excited great interest 
here, tetminaled on the 14ih in the acquittal 
of the three persons accused. The p rin cip a l 
witnesses agamst them were a ghrl named 
Grivendtf who declares that she saw them com-, 
mit the crime when she was in the prest in 
company with -a young man, wlio however de- 
clared solemnly on tiie trkl that he hisd Itot 
been there with her, and a man named Tremont, 
who was formerly I believe tried for the mur- 
der and acquitted^ but who has since confessed 
it, and turned evidence against the persons now 
accused. From the verdict of the jury, how- 
ever,t his horrible affanr still remains enveloped 
in mystery. 

It appears b^ a letter from St. Petersburgh, 
that a splendid gold medal has been struck 
there in commemoration of the peace between 
Russia and Persia. It is 2^ inches in diameter, 
and is worth about twenty guineas. On the 



The e>>thiuia<nn of the ^f^m^ at leaat of; (^ j, „p„^ted the towi lfEriv;n and the 
DM who did not deore a different result, at ^^„ z^^^ „„ ^^^^ it j, ^^^. ;„ 4^, ^^ 



those 

the news of the landing of the French troops 
on the Algerine coast, is hardly to be described. 
i was at uie opera on Friday night, when the 
news was announced there. There was at first 
only a general buz of admiration, but in a short 
time there were shouts of applause, and many 
of the females waved their handkerchiefs. You 
may, conceive, therefore, from this, that the 
French troops in Africa have only to succeed} 
to ensure success to the government at-home 
in the formation of a new Chamber. 

The English have taken alarm lately at the 
•ppearanee of things here* and have run off 
pretty numerously. At our hotel, which usu- 
ally, in the month of June, has from 70 to 80 
English, there were on Friday last only five ; 
the late proclamation however will, I imagine, 
restore confidence, and cause an accession of 
nombers* 

The season is likely to be very productive in 
France, notwithstanding the late unfavourable 
weather. The vines look well, and the price 
of wine wiU probably be low. The wine- 
growers in the south are anxious, it seem^ to 
keep down the quanUty for this year, several 
hundred acres of vines in the vicinity of Bor- 
deaux have been rooted up ; this system was 
adopted two vean ago to a great extent, and 
the growers then declared that their vineyards 
^d not pay for cultivation — ^most of the land 
■o cleared has been planted with trees and sown 
with com. A letter firom Berlin gives an in- 
teresting account of the discovery of a subter- 
raaeoua church in Prussian Saxony. A part 
of this church had been used for a long time by 
• farmer as a warehouse for potatoes, but having 
occasion for more room he had some rubbish 
clattred away, and soon came to a magnificent 
altar — some paintings, but in a very indifferent 
state of preservation, were also discovered. 
There has been a good deal of chat here in the 
Salons about a Haison de cmur in which the 
anrtlM are said to be a Royal lady and a young 

Irishman — the duchess de B is probably 

the lady meant, but I have no doubt that the 
stoty. ia calvmaiQus — the affability <^ the duch- 



Zenghi 
ground is Mount Ararat, on which is planted 
the Russian standard, with the date 1828. On 
the reverse Mount Ararat appears again sur- 
rounded by the waters of the deluge, with 
Noah's ark on the summit, and the date 2242 
anno mundi. 

Some of the frequenters of the Theatres 
have been a good deal excited lately by an an- 
nouncement that M. Laurent, who for these 
few years past until the present season hat had 
the privilege of the Italian opera, and who is 
well known in England from having been joint 
manager of the kix^s theatre with M. Laporte, 
had obtained the privilege of the Theatre dee 
Nouvauiee, with permission to introduce all 
foreign companies except Italian, which privi- 
lege is given to a Mr. Kubard. Mr. Laurent, 
who is married to an English lady, has a great 
predilection for the English, and he is ever 
greatly opposed by the ultra anti-english party, 
whilst he is warmly supported not by the Ube- 
rale so called, but by all the justly liberal in 
national or theatrical matters. He has already 
announced the engagement of several English 
pantomime actors, and it is probable that uiere 
may be some attempts to impede the perfor- 
mances, but the result must prove ficivourable 
to him. It is understood that he will next 
season offer terms to Mr. Kemble and his 
daughter for six nights* performances in Paris. 

The Csesarean o|>eration was performed here 
a few days ago, with success ; the child was 
living, and likely to do well, and after the ope- 
ration the motner was in a state which pro- 
mised recovery. 

The Opera Comique is again in a state of 
bankruptcy. This is an unfortunate thing for 
Miss Smitiison, who had an engagement for 
several months, at about £60 per week. She 
will probably make some arrangements for her 
appearance under the managemebt of Laurent, 
at the Nouveautes. 

Some new cases of Lithotrity, by Dr. Civiale, 
have recently occurred, and they were in his 
hands perfectly successful. The subject excites 
great intereei here. One of the^tses offered 



W the Paris Roy^ Academy is fbr the best 
E^soyon Litbotrity. Pour or five Essays, 
one of which'is by Mr. Costcflo, the friend and 
)rapil of Oviale, We been sent in, and he is 
expected' to gein the prite which is of 1000 
firanoi and a gold medaL The Academy of 
Medkiine at GbtUngen have also announced 
their*intentioD of givhig a medal atid'a sum of 
mon^, for the best Essay on Lithotrity. Tha 
Moniteur of yesterday contains an order from 
the Minister of pubHe Institutions, for an 
official return of the state of all the Colleges 
and other Institutions for public inspection hi 
Paris. The conduct of the tutors, the treat- 
ment of the pupils, the course of education 
adopted, are all to be minutely stated. Thia 
is thought to be preparatory to a thorough re* 
form : some say the mfiuence of the Jesuits ia 
to be destroyed; others, that the pr<^ress ot 
liberal doctrines is to be checked. miatever 
may be the motive, the inquiry must do good» 



Nicies, fith June, laaOL 
Your kind and lively letter, my much re- 
garded Postlethwaite, now lies like Moore's 
valley, smiling before me; -having been mf 
companion from Rome through many lovely 
and classical scenes, which have occupied our 
tune delightfully ever since our departure from 
the eternal city; indeed, the whole retrospect 
of our tour is interesting and gratifying in tha- 
extreme. We left Rome reluctantly, I will ad* 
mit it, (but the heat forced us off,) earlier than 
we wished, on the 13th of April, and travelled 
on hither by the shores of the bhie Mediter* 
ranean. We arrived in Napoli on the 15th;, 
it is second only to Rome, and in respect to- 
sea, situation, and coast, far superior* Tha 
" studio** or gallery of ancient marble bronzes; 
&c is superbissimo : fancy Uie treasures re- 
stored from Herculaneum, Pompei, Raise, and 
a hundred other contributing sources; even 
Rome itself and the Famese palace, rich above 
all others, pouring into Naples for ages, worka 
of art of all conceptions, and you may well 
imagme we had a rich treat here : that we havo 
had, indeed, and it lasted for days and weeks- 
together, beyond words to describe : we gava 
a fortnight uninterruptedly to the city and ita 
environs, Pompei, Herculaneum, Vesuvius^ 
&c. &c &c and proceeded then to some of the 
islands, Isdna — delightful, wonderfol Ischla-^ 
Capri, &C. resting two or three nights at such 
points as were calculated to engage or gratify^ 
us; we secured a lodging' in a noble palaca 
(villa Ouarradno,) near Sorrento, anciently 
Syrentum, where we made a rest for seventeen 
or eighteen days, rambling by land or sea, and 
taking a cold dinner out with us on mules,, 
asses, or m boats, which we eat, (not the boats» 
mules, or assee, but the dinner,^ in some glo- 
rious cave, grotto, ruin, or shady spot Our 
party now grew to twelve in number, no fewer 
than six H*s. and others attached and attracte<i 
by a similarity of feelings and tastes; so if many 
make a merry party, we had numbers enough; 
Our tame fiew, indeed, delightfully. At Sor- 
rento^ we made some most agreeable acquaint-* 
ances, Mrs^ Starke' (Huthoress of the best 
Guide in Italy,^ amount them, and diven 
other agreeable folk, artistical, &c. We alsa 
met and made acquaintance with your old 

friend U who is now at Naples, and was. 

foremost in all our scen^ of amusement and 
jollification: he is fully employed I am happy^ 
to say. .Amongst other things I saw, it a pici ' 
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tore he Km in haodt and hoe sdTaiic8d,-for your 
friend Mr. Morton of the county Cavan : the 
picture wfll do all parties credit. It ii two 
peeping peasant children in the vine grove, on 
a heap of their father's dresses, dogs watching, 
and their mothers looking orer them — a charm- 
ing poetical production. From Sorrento we 
crossed the gulph of Solemo, (and so on to 
Amalfi, one of the most surprisingly pictu- 
resque and mountainous places conceivable, 
seated 7 or 800 feet above the sea. Thence 
we advanced to Solemo^ slept two nights here 
gobg to and returning from Poestum, a dis- 
tance of some 50 or 60 miles, through a glo- 
rious country rich and fertile, three crops cover- 
ing the ground at once, laitre cherry trees now 
fun, and yielding delicious miit, around which 
luxuriant grapes entwine and over-arch the 
fields about walking height from the ground, 
on which fine wheat, barley, Indian com, the 
cotton plant, fiax, hemp, French beans, and 
lupin grow, as may be, and which crops when 
ready are removed, a firesh sowing of the land 
takes place, and three crops are thus gained in 
the year» all by the effect of climate and good 
husbandry, for they are excellent cultivators of 
their lands ; but the grand agent is water, every 
field has a well : water is pumped and let flow 
to perfect saturation : roads or channels, and 
sluices are mathematically constructed to carry 
water for irrigating every leveL The most 
splendid myrtles, like forest trees, often meet 
you : the oak in great glory and beauty spreads 
abroad its mighty arms in gigantic majesty: 
in short, nature glories in her productive 
power here. Poestum b superb, simple, grand 
and impressively beautiful : three temples re- 
main, models of art and defying the present 
race to imitate: such massive stones — such 
enormous pillars and capitals — ^in short though 
some 800 years older than Rome, Rome has 
nothing ancient, so fine. Earthquake alone 
could destroy such mighty labours, and earth- 

Jjuake has riven them sorely — owing to it, this 
iertile flat, bounded by most romantically grand 
mountains clothed with trees of all characters 
was formed ; and by volcanic eruption several 
thousand acres or many miles of sea was filled 
by the ashes and new earth formed hereabouts, 
now garden-ffround altogether, while the sea- 
beaten track here retaliated the encroachment 
and rushed in in turn on the land, and spoiling 
the coast and ruins ; first, on one side of the 
gulf of Naples along the Syrentine shore, and 
then on the other to Baise, knocking down and 
covering over mighty roads, ruins, palaces, and 
temples, .which yet mav be seen under water 
more or less visible: nmcy such places, and 
fancy us wandering among them ; would you 
had been with us ! but such things could not 
be. We returned on Tuesday evening again to 
Naples, having previously secured births in the 
steamer for Leghorn and Genoa; and in an 
hour hence we shall be on board and off. On 
the other side our peregrinations for the future 
are sketched : we look to be at Pan, and so go 
to Bourdeaux> steam it to Dublin in autumn 
as things may serve, leaving Paris out for the 
present. 



Tamu, voL L n. 144.) The doctor applies 
it sarcastkially, 1 am satisfied ; but he, perhaps 



Cork, Jane, 183a 
The last published volume of Lardner^s Ca- 
binet CyclopsBdia contains an invidious obser- 
yation on the oratorical propensities of the 
people of Cork. It runs thus: «A11 are 
orators, and no public business is transacted 



better'than most men, knows that we are not 
as yet quite so ridiculous te his book is so well 
calculated to make many people believe. I 
myself remember distinctly, that somewhere 
in the years 1826 and 27, the wtechamct of 
Cork, or rather a minute fraction of them, the 
Mechanics* Institute, paid the dootor for a 
course of lectures of elementary mechanics 
and machinery, the respectable sum of one 
hundred guineas. 

The iMuned and talented gentleman, as the 
puffer 9 say, for whom no man can profess a higher 
degree of respect than I do, is, or at least should 
be, perfectly well aware that in making such 
an assertion, and in such a style, he was not 
at all borne out by facts, or warranted by ex- 
perience. We are, it is true, fond of attend- 
ing public debates upon important topics, whe- 
ther national or local, and there are some 
amonsrst us too, when occasion offers, take a 
conspicuous part in them ; but I deny in toto 
that we are such as he has sneeringly depicted 
us to the invidious world. We liad at one 
time (the Doctor should know that Curran, if 
not a native of our city, was bom in our 
county, and received his education within a few 
miles of its suburbs, and that Burke never 
denied his derivation, or forgot the abode of 
his fathers,) some very excellent speakers 
amongst us ; and even at this moment we can 
reckon among our citizens men of ability and 
public promise, fully equal to any that Great- 
Britain has produced. The foremost of the 
first class of these is a younff gentleman, a 
very young gentleman, Francis A. Walsh. 
He is as yet scarcely twenty-three years of 
age; of a diminutive stature, though well- 
shaped in person, and not at all handsome, or 
even comely in countenance, or regular in 
point of feature. StiU, with these disadvan- 
tages, and we all know how much the multi- 
tude are swayed by personal appearance, he is 
the most popular orator of the south of Ire- 
land, and that too amongst every class and 
description of people : and in public or private, 
despite of his « green years,** he absolutely 
and allowedly takes the ptu of all the « po- 
tent, grave, and reverend signiors** of our city. 
He is really a most astonishing young man, 
take him how you will ; for his powers of de- 
clamation are almost equalled by his intuitive 
pNerception of the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful ; and his vivid imagination b completely 
under the guidance and control of his uncom- 
mon good sense. This is only the echo of the 
general voice on the subject of his merits. 

The « untoward** patwage in the doctor's 
book which I began with, has created no slight 
sensation here. We are jealous, particularly 
and rightfully jealous of all that is now left to 
us, our literary reputation. On this topic we 
are extremely sensitive ; and cold indeed and 
unfeeling must be the heart and the hand that 
would wantonly hide the one ray of hope from 
the sinking spirit, or take away the one soli- 
tary enjoyment from an impoverished people. 
We, that is, those amongst us who best know 
and * appreciate the learned doctor's abilities, 
are fam to believe that the shaft was flung 
harmlessly, or at least heedlessly : but there 
be many among us, and those, I am sorry to 
sav, form the majority of okt reading public, 
who firmly believe it to be otherwise. When 
we would argue to the contrary of their belief. 



aimed, and the prteiikMi with idiioh ii was 
projected ; and when we would wiUingfy-ME* 
tenuate, they analyze the poison with which 
the weapon was tipped ; and so we are evmt 
compelled, desinte of our wishes, to utter na 
hopeless silence. It is to be helped, that tlia 
doctor, an Irishman himself, wiU, in a futiira 
edition, if such the book is ever d^ytinad to 
see, expunge this obnoxious passage and ape* 
logize for its insertion. We should never ■■» 
cnfice a single iota of our reputation or in- 
tegrity, whether literary or otherwise, to plesse 
those palates whibh have long fonnd deh^t in 
such vicious aliment ; and least of all, anonld 
one of ourselves ever descend to cater for the 
appetites of a people who have already neariy 
devoured us as well as our rightful heritage. 

J.S. 



without a public debate.'* fCiUu and principal they point out the coolness with which it was 



HORiB OERMANICiB. 

FOURTH AND CONCLUDING LETTER OF 

THE FREISCHUTZ. 

My dear President, 

Having already presented to yoor notice, in 
their native habits, the pious hermit and the 
interesting Agatha, as well as that less amiaUe 
person Cat^Mu*, with Max his ill-starr*d con- 
panion of the chase ; b it now Ume, if you 
are not th^ of the subject, that I should in- 
troduce you to some acquaintance with no lees 
a personage than the evil one himself, who fi- 
ffmres on the German theatre under the formida- 
ble appellation of ' Zamiel, the swarthy Hunter.' 
For this purpose, I have <' pulled from his 
dark hole, where he sat brooding,** in my ca> 
crutoire, this awful character, and the whole 
of the original incantation scene along with 
him, which I shall proceed, wfth as little delay 
as possible, to lay before your readerB, dolhed 
in such English guise, as my organ of tnms- 
lativeness 1ms enabled me to invest the sama 
withal. 

The scene is already so well known, finom 
its frequent representation on the stage, ihtA a 
perusal of it may appear, perhf^ps, to have 
been rendered superfluous ; yet, of the thou- 
sands who have witnessed the Freischiits, how 
many are there who have come away without 
even pretending to understand the plot of the 
opera ? This it is but natural in every one 
to attribute rather to the obscurity cMf the 
German dramatut, than to any thing wproach- 
ing to opacity of apprehension on his own 
part; now, I am willing to let author and au- 
dience divide the blame between them, (for the 
Germans are rather mysterious,) and then, 
ceh posS, as Legendre says, on mi'acoordera 
tfmjours that the faulty dramatist will have a 
better chance of being understood, and having 
justice rendered him, if he is allowed to speak 
for himself on paper, where the reader, if ha 
pleases, may « ponder well,** on what ha wishes 
to express, than the transient nature of a the- 
atrical exhibition lii'ill, perhaps, at all timea ad- 
mit of. I allude, of course, more particukriv 
to such a scene as the one I inclose you, whioi 
is for the most part filled up with what ars 
called staffe directions ; and althou^^ this aaj 
be thought by many to be but dull aoriof 
reading, yet I entreat any gentle reader who 
takes pleasure in perusing the lucubratmM ia 
the D. L. G. and who may, perchance, staai- 
ble on this article, to pause hauve he denonnoes 
the sjTstem with too sweeping a oenanrsy onti 
I shall have endeavoured, as I intend to d9 
on some future occasion^ to justify Iha ] 
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Ii0e> and to^proye tbat thate « itage directions'* 
laay be sometiines interesting. 

Without discussing the matter further at 
present, I think it but justice to M. Kind to 
my, that I have translated the following scene 
as titerally as possible ; and if his desoriptlon 
of the progress of the stonn, &c shall be 
found interesting to your readers, (puttm? the 
improbability — or absurdity if you will — of 
the whole thing out of the question,) the me< 
rit b entirely ms own. 

At the same time, there is liitie doubt that 
the CaoldrcHi scene of the witches in Macbeth, 
has suggested to the German the idea of his 
receipt for making magic bullets; and the 
meeting of Max and Caspar in the enchanted 
drde, will perhaps remind the reader of the in- 
terview between Dirk Hatteraick and Gilbert 
Glossin in the cave of Demcleugh. 

Before I dismiss Zamiel from my presence, 
to be treated as his merits may appear to you 
to require, I must mention that the representa- 
tive of that celebrated character at one of the 
German theatres, being a very tall, handsome 
man, with a fine bass voice, was so annoyed by 
the curiosity and public applause bestowed on 
him by all the littie urchins in the streets, 
after he had appeared in Zamiel, that he stipu- 
lated with the management of the theatre for 
an increase of salary, as, in the event of its 
being denied him, he peremptorily refused to 
play the Black YSger any longer. Mr. Zamiel 
being a personage of the first importance on 
the Gennan stage, and the management des- 
pairing of being able adequately to replace his 
representative, from the remunder of their 
Corps Dramatique, (which if they had at- 
tempted, by the bye, the gaUery would pro- 
bably have pulled the house about their ears, 
the Zamiel being such a favorite,) were obliged 
to comply with the actor's demand. I have 

ofien seen him riding about the streets of 

on a littie poney, whose tiny figure formed a 
^idicrons contrast to the gigantic stature of his 
<• swarthy lider." R. 

DER FRBISCHUTZ. 

THE INCANTATION SCENE. 

\_A frightful glen, for the greater part over gr<wn tcith 
dark wutertDood, ana surrounded on ail nde* bv lofty 
mountains, from one of uMch dashes a wtUerfalL TJu 
full moon appears pale : ttco storms raging from opposite 
directioMS. In the foreground a witheredtree, shattered 
bsf Hghtmhtg : the tnside of uMch is decwfed, so that it 
appears illuminated. On <fte other side, sitting on the 
knotted branch of a tree, a large owl with Jleru eyes in 
continual motion j on other trees, ravens and other birds 
of the icood."} 

Canar^dVithout hat or jacket^ but tn'th hunting 
pouch and dirk, is busied in disposing sonw large Mark 
^one* in a circle, in tlte middle of which lies a skull; 
some steps from it, the eagle's tmng iMch he had cut 
dff i a easttngJadle and bwlet-mould. } 

( Voices oftimrible spirits from rarious directions— 
sistg)^ 

Milk of the mootl the lierb bedew'd— 
V Uhui! 

Spider's web is wet with Mood— 

ifhail 

T<»t ere evening shadows glide— 

Uhui I 

Dead is she, the tender bridel 

TJhuil 

Yet ere niffht eneloads the skies. 

The bleeding virtim breathless lies. 

Uhwil Uhufl Uhuil 
. Tj%e distant tiock strikes tweiee: ffke eOrle of stones 
if cosseted. At the twelfth stroke of the bell, Caspar 
draws his hunting-dirk unth trioletwe, and strikes it tnto 
tk^f AuO :—presentfy after, Zamiell 

Caspar raises the skull on the posnt of the dirk, astd 



Zamiel! Zamiel I appear I 

By the skull of a sorcerer! 

Zamiel! Zamiel! appear! 
(He returns the sword and skull to the middle of the 
eirt^ei subterraneous noise; a rock splits j Zcuniel is 
^ b h intheckfti Caspar phitrtUes himself before him.) 



Zamiel—For whotam I reontred ? 
Caspar— (creeping)— ThouknoMr*»t my term of free- 
dom 18 expired 
Zanwei— To.morrow I 
C«!par— Put off onre more my sufferiogs. 
Zamiel— Sol 

CtMpor— ini bring thee yet new offerings. 
Zamiel— MVhomf 

Ceupar— My own companion of the chace is near. 
Who in thy realm did never yet appear. 
ZomMi— What's his demand ? 
Co^Mn-— Charm 'd bullets, now his only hope of joy. 
Zamiel— Six hit the mark, the seventh shall destroy! 
CoQwr— The seventh bo tnine ; 

From his inin direct it to his bride. 
Despair will then his trembling frame be. 

stride 
Him and the fair^ 
Zamid— In her I have no share! 
Ctupar— (apprehensively)— ViiW be alone suffice ? 
Zamiel— Let him then be the price I 
Caspar— YoT three years longer is the termrenew'd? 
Bou^itt by his soul, and purchased with his 
hlood? 
ZoffMe^-Soletitbe! 

By the gates of hell, 
To-morrow— 4hou or he! 
TRoHow thunder, repeated by the echo; Zamiel ra- 
nishes: the skull and thrkhasHi also disappeared, and in 
their place appears a smaU grate with Itve coals ; near it 
a few small faggots. Caspar rises and dries the perspl. 
ration from hu forehead. J 

Caspar— (perceiving the ooo/f;— Bravely served I (takes 

a drtmght from his hunUng.flask. ) Thy V n jdiction on 

it, Zamiel f Faith he has made me Warm : bat where 

tarri*>8 Max? will he break his word ? Zamiel, help! 

[//« move* about in the drde, not without alarm : the 



if to fan the fire ,■ U Slaxes and crackles. 

Mas—ltwpeanng on the pinnacle of a rock opposite to 
the watesfau, and looking down into the glen benatth;) 
Ha! frightful seems 
The dark abyss : O dreadful dell I 
The eyesight deems 
To penetrate the depths of hell! 
See! how the cloudy monsters fly. 
The moon no longer darts her beams ; 
And misty figures tread the sky,— 
The rock even animated seems. 

And here hush! hush! 

The birds of night desert the bush ; 
The red.grey, knotted boughs extend 
To me their giant arms: 
Though fear my heart disarms, 
I must with fate contend ! 
( He d^cends a few steps down the rocky path.) 
CoMpisr— (reuses himself up, and perceives Max) — 
Thanks, Zamiel! the term is won. (to Max.) Art here 
at last, comrade f was that friendly, though to leave 
me alone ? Seest thou not how hard I am at work f— 
(raisa the eagle's wing with which he has been fannitig 
the fire towards Max, as he speaks.) 

Max— (staring at the wing, with his hand befbrehis 
face.) 

I shot that eagle tow*ring in the air— 
I cannot now return, my fate lies there! 
(Stops again, and continues gaxing stedfastly at the 
opposite rocks.) 
woe is me! 

rcn^Mrr—Come down then, time is short 
3faj:— I cannot 

CA(;>ar— Chicken-heart! at another time yon can 
climb like a squirrel. 
Jl/oJt*— See yonder, see! 

(Points to a rock which is still illuminated by the moon, 
light, where a female figure in white apparel, appears 
rasMng her hands.) 
What there appears, 
Is my mother iu tears ; 

So lay Elbe on her bier— so calk she in the grave; 
She implores roe with prophetic eye — 
She beckons me to fly. 

Caspar— (aside) — Help. Zamiel! (aloud.) Oh! snrh 
folly f ho! haho ! look then again, and discover the 
consequence of your cowardly madness. 

{The veiled figure has vanished i the form of Jgatha 
appears, with Jtair dishevelled, strangely dressed ow tcith 
straw and leaves ; she is made to resemNe a frantic crea. 
ture, and appears on the point of precipUating hersdf 
into the waterfalL"] 

Afox— Agatha! she springs Into the stream! Down, 
down, I must 

iThe figure has disappeared ; Max climbs completely 
down; the moon begim to darken.2 
Caspar— (aside, sneeringbf. ;—So I should think! 
Max— (with violence to Caspar.)— Here am 1, what 
have I to do ? 

Caspar— (throws him the hunting fimdr, whit^ Max 

puts aside.) — First drink : the n&ht air is oool and 

dump. Wilt Mou cast the balls? 

Max—Vo : that is contrary to our agreement 

Caspar— T9ke courage. Step into the circle, it Is a 

wall of bnv» against the power of spirits, even from 

the firmament down to the earth's deepest abyss. What. 

" see, keep thou quiet j 



(with secret dread,) should Dow,pei^asa, tm unhaown 
personage come o help u«. nay. were it even a swarthy 
rider, on a coal-black steed with nostrils breathing flro^ 
whatneedst thou care? Should other thinga uppemr^ 
what matter ? the smart man sees them not 
Max— (entering the circle.) — Oh ! how is this to end f 
Comor— In vsin is death! Not witiiout reslstaiioe 
will the secret powers of nature reveal their treasures 
to the eyes of mortals ; only when thou remark *st that 
I, too, tremble: then come to my assistance, and call 
out whatever tnoushalthear me call— else we are loat! 
(Max makes an action, signifyistg reproach.) Be still* 
the moments now are precious } (the moon is now ob- 
scured, with the exosphon of a narrow streak ; Ceupar 
talus the casting Jadle.) Now observe ; in order that 
thou mayest learn the Krt—(he takes the ingredients out 
of his hunting-pouth, tmd throws them into the ladle otte 
after another.) Here, first is lead! A little broken 
glass from the shattered windows of a cathedral ! That's 
good. Some quicksilver! Three bullets that have 
already hit the mark ! The right eye of a Hoopoe 1 Ths 
left one of a Lynx ! Probatum est! and now to diarm 
the huHeti— (bends his head to the ground three times^ 
with apause between each.) 

Huntsman of the forest dark! 

Zamiel, hear me ! Zamiel. hark ! 

Grant thy potent aid to-night. 

Till the majgic work be rignt! 

Be thy blessing on the lead. 

Three times seven, and nine times said! 

'I1iat the bullets may have power, 

Zamiel, help! It is uiine hour. 
[77^ matter in the castingJadle begins to hiss and to 
ferment, and emits a greenish-white kind of Ught ; a 
doud runs over the streak of the moon, so mat me sur- 
rounding country remains illuminated only by the light 
from tlte grate, the eyes of the owl, and the rotten tcood 
of the wWtered tree. Caspar begins to ctut, let's the btd- 
let fall out of the mould, and calls out onnl Theechorom 
peats **oNBi" Birds of the irood come down and seat 
themselves round thedrcle, hop and flutter about Co*, 
par counts two! The echo repeats it, A black boar rusUee 
through the leaves, and runs snorting over the stage. 
Caspar starts tmd counts trrbb! Echo as above. A 
liorm begins to rage ; breves the tops of the trees, and 
drives sparks from the fire. Caspar apprehensively counts 
poitr! Echo cu above. A rattling emd dankiftg noise^ 
uiih oracking of vMps tmd trampling of horses it 
Iteard Four fiamittg wheels throwing out sparks of 
fire roll across the stage, but so rapidly as to render $t 
impossibfe to oftserve their exact make, or that of M* 
carriage which they bear. Caspar with increasing op- 
prehension counts pivb! The eaio repeats it A baying 
of dogs, and neighing of horses in the air; clouds repre. 
senting the figures cf huntsmen on foot and on horse-- 
back, with stags and dogs, roll twrou the shif."] 
Caspar— (exclaims)— \voe Is me! The wild chace! 
FRIGHTFUL CHORUS. 

Away! away I through forests foil. 
O'er neld and monntun, ditch and dell. 
Through clouds and lightning, storm and spray. 
Through fire, earth, air, and sea— away! 
Crur/Mir— Six! Woeisme! Echo: "Six! Woe is me!" 
IThe whole sky is blackened; the two storms which 
have hitherto been combatting one another, strike toge- 
ther and discharge themselves in frightful thunder and 
lightning. A shower of hailstones. Vark-blue fiame* 
strike out of the earth; wilLo'-wisps shew themMves on 
the hills; trees are torn *^, ctncking by the roots; the 
watmfau foams and rages; large fragments of rock 
tumble from the predpice ; tremendous fury of the ele- 
ments on all sides : the ear& appears to toUerl Cai^^ar 
oonvulsivthf screams : Zamiell Zamiel! Zamiel! Hdpl 
Sevrn! Zamiel! Echo repeats: "Seven! Zamiel!** Cas- 
par is darted to the eartn; Max kkewiee driven to astd 
fro, ly the storm, springs out of the drde, seines a branch 
of the withered tree, and screams : Zamtdl In the same 



eirer thou mayest now hear and < 



tnstant, the storm begins tosubsiHe; on the spot where ti^ 
fpithereil tree was, stands the black Yager, grasping 
Max's hand.2 

Zitmict—(with tremendous voice. ) — Here am I! 

ZMax makes the sif^ of the cross and falls to M« 
ground. The dock strikes one. Suddencahn. Zamiel 
has vanislied. Oupt^r still lies icith his face upon Ihm 
ground; Max raises himself t^tdthooncidsive action. 



CURTAIN FALLS. 



R. 



NOTES FROM THE LOO BOOK OF 4 
RAMBLER. 

I was not long a resident in GtHtingen era 
I became considerably enamoured of many of 
the Bunchen institutions. I had already be-^ 
gun to think that students were a very sope-^ 
rior order of people, that dneUing was an 
agreeable after dinner amusement, and that 
nothing could be more becoming or appropriate 
than a black frock braided, an^ for colhnr 
thereto, even in the month of July. Having 
made this rtowbI, you will,, perl^s^ readily 
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btlMit tiMt I mm Booa a fiiTourite amonpr my 
fellow ftudents ; and a drcumstance which at 
tike tima added no^ a little to their good will 
and M^plaOM, was the fact of my translating 
the English song of *< The King God hless 
ham,** into German vene, for a dinner to cele- 
btmte the anniversary of Waterioa 

My life BOW, alUiough somewhat monoto- 
nous, was hy no means an uninteresting or 
tiresome one* The mornings were usnally oc- 
cupied at lectures, and then I dined, as did all 
the'students, at one, after which we ffeoerally 
adjourned in parties to one another's lodgings, 
where we drank coffee and smoked till about 
tfavaei after which we a^n heard lectures, 
^^e met together at &Iumenbach*s in the 
Botanical Grardens in the evening, when we 
listened to the venerable professor explaining 
the mysteries of calyx and coroUa to some half 
dosen young ladies, by far the most attentive 
of hb pupils. The evening was then usually 
concluded by a drive to Geismar, or some other 
little village five or six miles from Gdttingen, 
when havmg supped on sour milk thickened 
with brown bread and brown sugar, (a beve- 
rage which, notwithstanding my Burschenpre 
judices, I must confess neither * cheers nor ine- 
briates,*) we returned home about eleven ; and 
although I wished much that University res- 
trictions had not forbade our having a Theatre 
in the town, and also that professors* minds 
ware relieved <rom their dread of the students 
misbehaving, and would have permitted them 
to associate with their daughters, (for I was 
as completely secluded from the society of la- 
cUaa .as aver St. Kevin was,) yet was I happy 
a^d ^mtent withaL 

rSfKl^-was the even tenor of my way, when 
tiMiiawe reached us that a rebellion had broken 
oat aifiao&g the students of Heidelberg, in con- 
sequence, as it was said, of 6ome act of opprea. 
sion on the part of the professors: nothing 
could exceed the interest excited in Gottinren 
when this information arrived ; there was but 
one subject of conversation, lecture rooms 
were deserted, the streeu were crowded with 
groups of students conversing in conclave on the 
one subject of paramount interest, and at last 
it wBf unanimously resolved to show the Hei- 
delbergers our hi^ sense of their praiseworthy 
firmness, by inviting them to Gttttingen, 
when news arrived uiat they had already put 
the university of Heidelbetv in verschiess (in 
Coventry,) and were actually at that moment 
on thehr way to us. Ere proceeding farther, 
however, it is necessary you should know how 
matters stood among the Heidelbergians, and 
for this purpose I cannot do better than give 
the notes of a brother rambler, who was at 
that time studying there ; and who was well 
qualified from his knowledge of their language 
and habits to enter into the full spirit of their 
adventure ; after many apologies for the utter 
illegibility of his manuscript, part of which 
was composed « patuUs sub tegmine fagi,** he 
thua proceeds : 

In giving you an account of the « revolt** 
of the students of Heidriberg, which befel in 
1626, it b- not my intention to preface it by 
detaikng the peculiarities which render the Ger- 
man student -so remarkable, although such an 
introditetion would be absolutely necessary to 
the understanding what is to follow, were I 
DQ^ writing to one who, like myself, has wit- 
nassed all tMr wild eccentricities, and the reck- 
Iffjsimw of consequences which they show when 
Hkim asprit de corps is fairiy called into action^ 



characters of direct 



some of the most fdeasing of both our recol- 
lections refer to the periods when we were pur- 
suing our studies at a German University] 
where, though we saw much to blame, there 
was also mudti to admire ; for in my opinion 
even the most offensive traits in the cl 
our former fellow-students, can be foirly referred 
to a distortion of the best feelings of the hmnan 
mind : their contempt of politesse, vei^ging to 
brutality, is but an effect of their exaggerated 
notions of fireedom, an attempt as it were to value 
their friend by his intrinsic qualities as a man, 
casting aside the consideration of any adventi- 
tious ornament he may derive from a know- 
ledge of the world, or conforming with the 
rules, or as they would say, the shackles of 
polished society. Liberty is the object of their 
adoration, worshipping it from feeling, not ;nin- 
ciple, thev debase their deity to an idol ; but 
why should I debate on their character to one 
who knows them so well, and values them so 
justly; their faults and their follies should not 
be harshly dealt with by us, who can never find 
truer friends or wanner hearts, than we have 
met amongst the rude Burschen of G&ttingen, 
Heidelberg, and Jena. 

In the early part of the present summer ( 1 828) 
an institution was opened in Heklelbeig, unit- 
ing the properties of a club-house, a reading- 
room, a casino, and a tavern: the part affords 
ing food for the mind, being reserved for the 
subscribers, while the department ministering 
to the body, was open to all whose outward 
man went bail for the diachaive of the bill ; 
billiard, coffee, and card-rooms, however* were 
also set apart for the subscribers ; and balls fir€y^ 
were eiven occasionally, tickets being issued to 
subscnbers only. The subscribers to this in- 
stitution were divided into two classes, one 
having votes in the management, the others 
having no other duty to pcorform, than to pay 
their money and submit to the rules and regu- 
lations imposed by their more privileged In-e- 
thren, who were styled acting memb^ ; but 
none were eligible to be acting members, ex- 
cept those who resided in Heiduberg, or within 
four miles of it ; and thus the students were 
completely excluded from the management; 
that this was a wholesome regulation, cannot 
be denied ; but it is not to be wondered at, 
that the students, under those circumstances, 
resolved to decline becoming subscribers : the 
next step they took was not so justifiable ; it 
being resolved at the various student's clubs, 
that any of their body subscribing tp the mu- 
seum, should have the full measure of their 
heaviest wrath poured out upon him, by being 
put under the awful ban of the verschiess, the 
nature of which I need not explain to you. 

The heads of the University, being informed 
of these steps on the part of the students 
which militated so seriously against the infant 
museum, resolved to subject the most re- 
fractory to university discipline, and taking 
advantage of their belonging to the students 
societies, which is contrary to college rule, they 
caused seven of the presidents of those societies, 
to be arrested at night by the Univeisity Police, 
and incarcerated in the University prison ; the 
news of this flew like wild fire through Heidel- 
berg, the most influential among the students 
met together, and before morning their plans 
were matured : how they were executed, I 
have now to tell you. 

I had returned firom a trip to Francfort, 
at a late hour on the same night, on which 
suph active measures had been taken by the 



rsepeettve hkh eontaadliig p^titi, anilgi^g 
considerably mtigoed by a ride of te* GeMnn 
miles (for to Vary my route, I had prefene^ 
the road along the Rhine by Wiussbadwii 
M&yeuoe, Worms and Bfandieim to the mosa 
dmect one l^ Darmstadt and Weinbeim, riottg 
the magnificent Bergstrasse, so audi cdetn^ 
ted by the lovers of Uie picturesque,) I had T9^ 
tired imme^tehr to my lodgings, anticipallftg 
the delights of being disengaged from mf 
ponderous jack boots, and strmigly a&esirfa 
leather pantaloons, and consequently did not 
pay my accustomed visit to the Lastgarten^ 
whet« the society to whidi I belonged am em- 
bled ; Ithus remained ignorant of the important 
crisis which Was at hand, and was not a little 
astonished at being awoke next morning hefors 
six, by a stormy irruption of some soora of 
students who bunt into my chamber, shautiog 
out auf Bruderau^ and before I was aMe to r»- 
oeive an answer to my harried enquiries, the 
cause of the tumult was e^huned 1^ my 
hearing numerous voioes shouting under my 
window, die Bursdien sind aus, words whose m 
absorbii^ import I need not explain to you ; 
this to a sti^nt's ear was enoiu^h, I dressed 
myself as quickly as possible, anudst a tiUDult 
whidli I shall not attempt to describe, and 
seidng my schlager, was hurried away hy my 
excited companions to the great square in 
front of the university; in passing along we 
were joined by sevml, all hurraing to 
the general Sammbungsplats, some shouting 
the ominous watdi-woi^ die Bwndun smd 
aus, others singing Snotche of Bchiller^ em 
freyes Lehen fithren wir^-^Am Rhem, and 
other songs, well known to all who hav9 fre- 
quented a student's wemsdieuss ; by this time 
several of the towns-people had been awdcened ; 
on casting an eye upwards, many a fidr fiws 
half shrouded in snowy white n^t cap, m%ht 
be seen casting an inquiring, it may be a 
wistful glance, if some favoured individual was 
there, on tiie growing tumult below: who cah 
tell what fondly cherished plans and day drsoms 
were blighted by the wild work of that one 
morning ? I could rdate some tales of intimacies 
fast ripening to attachment, of attachments 
even already formed, the actors in wluch but 
the evening before had little dreamt of so 
speedy a separation, but to whom this fawned 
glance might be the last they would everinter^ 
change ; many of the trades people were 8taad<e 
ing at their shop doors with anxious and 
alarmed faces, which the circumstances cer- 
tainly fully justified, their welfare indeed, aU 
most their existence, depending on the stu- 
dents remaining in Heidelberg, and they well 
knew that the scene I am attempting to des- 
cribe, was the precursor of a g^mnal dtsmtsuu, 
or perhaps of some act of violence ; the last 
disturbance which had occurred soooe yaart 
before, when several houses had be^irannoet 
razed to the ground, recurred to their me^ 
mories, and the total want of any fbrce Co 
repel an outrage of the kind, (for no mili- 
tary are tolerated by the studenta in aft Uni- 
versity town) rendered the aspect of aflUvs 
somewhat ^oomy ; proceeding thus, we sfta- 
dily reached the grand rallying point whenwt 
found between six and seven hundred ntiainaii 
cdlected, in front of the University piJMift, 
where the students who had been arrested iha 
foregoing night were confined : just m I ar- 
rived, a rush was made simultaneoi^ by jA 
those more immediately near the builffiagfr Iha 
door was forced with aomadificfd^ 
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d^tirat wave liberated unidit the deafiwng 
•hoiato of their exdted brethren ; after a brief 
paoMb the entire body acting ae from one im- 
palie^ proceeded toward the western gate of 
the town ; this movement had been previously 
ananged by those who had oiganised the en- 
tire proceeding) and who were but very few in 
number, hut yet amongst the overwhelming 
»a|ority present) who had no previous accurate 
knowledge of the line of proceedings to be 
adopted, not one dissentient roice was heard. 
I had now full time to survey the extraor- 
dinary assembly amongst which I found my- 
«^; a student's appearance and costume 1 
need not describe, such amongst them as had 
been aware of the resolution to leave the town, 
came prepared for that dernier resort, having 
their knapsack on their back, wearing for the 
most part the pluse, the taback beutel sus- 
vended at one side, at tlie other counterba- 
lanced by a flask of schnaps or kirschenwasser ; 
while the pipe, that fidus Achates, projected 
from its appropriate receptacle in the breast. 
Of those who were quite unprovided with 
money or other requisites for travelling, which 
to us would appear indispensable, but tew went 
to their lodgings to procure them ; in the great 
common cause in which they were embarked, 
a community of property was imjdied; and 
this mutual accommodation was afforded, and 
what perhaps argues still xstore, accepted, with 
a liberality and good feeling which might be, 
perhaps, sought for in vain amongst many who 
pretend to despise and deride the rude Bursch. 
We now traversed the leading street of the 
town, and soon gained the high road leadmg to 
Manheim, which, however, we speedily quitted, 
striking into a cross road leading to a little village 
called Sch wetsingen, about two or two and a hidf 
leagues from Manheim ; the procession seemed 
to be, as in truth it was, one of a party of 
men under the influence of the most riotous 
high spirits: song and laughter resounded on all 
sides, and those who had before had some tem- 
porary animosity, might be seen embracing 
each other with the true fervour of the fan- 
cied brotherhood existing amongst the stu- 
dents. The society of the Suabians, however, 
did not seem to manifest the same good feeling 
towards the conmion cause by i^ich the others 
were animated ; they proceeded in a body it 
is true with the rest, but though mingled 
amongst us, their bearing and manner drew as 
evident a line of demarcation as Uiough they 
had openly opposed the undertaking in toto. 
This bad feeling did not fail to break out soon 
in open defection. 

We arrived at Schwetzingen, after a wcdk of 
betweentwo and three hours. This little viUagc 
is remarkable for the beautiful paric attached 
to the SM^enannte Lustshloss of the Grand 
Dttke of siaden, the Lustshloss forming three 
sides of a rectangle, and strongly resembling 
the com stores we see attached to a mill. The 
park, however, although situated in so retired 
a comer of the world as scarcely ever to be 
even heard of by any of the myriads of English 
who daily not through this part of Germany, 
is one of the prettiest things of the kind I have 
seen in any part of the Continent ; it is manv 
acfee in extent, rery judiciously laid out, web 
wooded, and intersected in all directions by 
shady walks which are truly delicious in the 
heat of summer months; it is likewise adorned 
wHh a Twy handsome and extensive piece of 
water, ihB banks of which are beautifully 
w««dtd» In -the ceatn of the park the exact 



model of a Turkish mosque has been erected 
by the Grand Duke, at the expense of between 
twenty and thirty thousand florins : an archi- 
tect having been previously sent to Turkey to 
take an exact plan from which it might be 
erected ; to call it a model, indeed, does not 
give a hir idea of its extent, as it encloses a 
square of at least one hundred feet, having a 
proportionate elevation, with k>fty minarets 
from which a most extensive view is command- 
ed, Spures, Manheim, and Worms, being plainly 
seen; tlie walls are covered with ardbic inscrip> 
tions from the Koran, with German transla- 
tions beneath; one in particular struck me, 
from its terseness and from the conviction 1 
had how great would be its utility could it but 
assume the authority of holy writ with certain 
component parts of our domestic circles in 
christian Europe, the German was as follows, 
for I think it would savour of pedantry to give 
it in the original Arabic : 

Beden iet SUber, Schwelgen iat Gold.— 
I need hardly tell you that Schwetzingen is a 
favourite resort of the students in summer, and 
it has consequently a number of hotels and 
bierhauser quite disproportionate to the size of 
the place. Here we stopped to breakfast, I 
need not entertain you with an account of 
our breakfasting upon raw eggs, raw ham, 
and beer, although this might appear strange 
to the uninitiated it would not have the charm 
of novelty to you. This sudden influx of 
the university, en masse, astonished the 
good pec^le of Schwetzingen not a little, and 
proflting by their simplicity the wits amongst 
us, soi disant and otherwise, took 4he oppor- 
tunity of- spreading the roost extravagant re- 
^rts to account for the phenomenon ; some said 
we werfr going to fight against Uie Turks, 
whose contest with the Russians then excited 
universal interest ; others hinted that we were 
on our way to jcnn an army destined to take 
part in an apprcikching struggle with France, 
which they were gravely assured was near at 
hand, and the good people's geographical know- 
ledge was by no means extensive* enough to 
detect the incongruity of these stories. A 
serious question now arose as to where we 
should direct our steps, and here some diffe- 
rence of opinion was manifested ; the g^eat 
object was to leave the Duchy of Baden as 
soon as possiMe ; we had received intelligence 
that an express had been sent to Manheim for 
a regiment of dragoons, but of whose destina- 
tion we were ignorant as yet, not knowing 
whether they were intended merely to preserve 
the tranquillity of Heid(*lberg or to compel us 
to return thitlier, which might have been done 
on the pretext of our being without passports ; 
although such a measure would have been use- 
less, as it would only have compelled us to re- 
main until our passports were delivered, which 
could not have been refused — the second con- 
sideration was, to go to some town which would 
affotd accommodation for so large a number, 
and, at the same time, suflficiently remote from 
Heidelberg, to indicate a determination on our 
part not to return, unless our grievances were 
promptly redressed. 

The disaffection of the Suabes now openly 
manifested itself: they declared their intention 
to remain at Schwetzingen. This was, of 
course, considered by the others as deserting 
the cause, and a separation immediately took 
place. The Suabes (in nnmber about eighty) 
were accordingly left to themselves, and we 
proceeded to a flying bridge oyer the Rhine, 



hardly -an Englith mile from ScfawetsiijMB, 
on croB^g wh^ we found -ourselves in Khe- 
msh Bavaria* Although I had many a time 
and eh repaired to the Rheinb&yerra, with 
a party of students, to get cheap wine, yet 
I was quite unprepared for the kind of conn- 
try in which I now found myself. In all- 
my foimer trips we had naturally prefenred 
the high road ; and passing the Rhine at Man- 
heim by the bridge of boats, foimd at the op- 
posite side of the river a country low and 
marshy, it is true, but still open, and traversed 
by excellent leading roads ; here, however, <m 
iqyproaching the opposite bank on the flooiting 
bridge, on which forty or fifty of us passed al 
a time, we saw opposite us thickly wooded 
banks, with an opening of some hundred yards 
where the bridge come to the shore ; but etitt 
nothing that indicated a road, or indeed a tole^ 
rable footpath through the swampy flat that 
lay before us, and which indeed seemed to be 
nearly impassable, from the thickness of the 
underwood with which it was covered — the 
nature of this underwood also, consisting of 
willow, alder, and other moisture-loving trewi, 
shewed that we would have no pleasant task in 
traversing the two or three leagues which, we 
knew, lay before us, before we could hope to 
come on a post road— in effect, nothing could 
be more dismal than the country thro^h which 
we now passed, a path, barely sufficient to 
allow the long narrow country cars to pass, lay 
through a wood, so thick at either side as to renw 
der divergence in any direction almost imprac- 
ticable — being in many places so thickly matted 
as to be, in truth, moreirapessaUe than a stone 
wall ; the path was in general ancle deep m 
wider, so spongy was the ground. In order to 
render the route passable for the earts employed 
in drawing the firewood, a device had been put 
in practice, which I had often heard o^ but 
had never before seen — the trunks of trees had 
been laid transversely close together, so as to 
form a road way ; and as these were in many 
places decayed, and in others replaced by new* 
ones, which were very slippery, much merri- 
ment was at times excited by the grievous cap- 
sizes sustained by the more incautious amongst' 
us ; and,^ truth to tell, what vrith the consunq*. 
tion of wine and beer at breakfast, and the ap- 
plication to the schnaps flasks, both antece- 
dently and subsequently thereto, many were in 
a state by no means favourable to rectilinear 
progression. 

Having at length gained the post road, we '• 
proceeded to Frankenthal, where we arrived 
late in the evening. The first care of the' 
more knowing amongst us was to- secure beds ;' 
and I reckoned myself fortunate in being one' 
of fourteen or flfleen of various nations, tongue* 
and people, who occunied a deserted billiard- 
room in a melancholy-looking, straggling, ruin-> 
ous hotel, at the outskirts of the town : as to ' 
the beds, horresco ref^k^ns — nothing but a wtilk - 
of forty miles could have proved provocation ' 
sufficient to sleep in, or rather upon them. 
Next day a eenend council was held, at whi^ 
a series of Uie most spirited resohitioM were 
proposed and carried by aedamatioir; and an 
ambassador deputed by the senate of HeideU' 
berg, with overtures of pedflcation, was re- 
fused an audience, it being considered benea^ 
our dignity to treat with a lesser functionary 
than a professor. This difficulty had been fore- • 
seen and provided against by the Mliate, and 
the venerable Thi^ut, Professor of Law,* 
who had reinained at ft tlBige « few miles dia*- 
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tant, loon arriyed, folly empowered to sign a her wit, learnings and merit, had preceded her 



definitive treaty of peace. 

I thall not trouble you with a detail of the 
segociations. Suffice it to say that the Lands- 
mannachafl acceded to the terms offered, while 
the Burschenschaft obstmatelv rejected every 
overture towards an accommocfation ; and after 
-•everal stormy debates, the Landsmannschaft 
returned in a body to Heidelberg — tbe Bur»- 
^henschaft having, previously to their depar- 
ture, pronounced the university to be in ver- 
echiess, in virtue of which law no true Bursch 
<rould study at Heidelberg for the ensuing three 
.yean. 1 being a member of the Saxo- Prussian 
re-union, of course returned to Heidelberg, 
where, however, I did not remain long — for 
being, perhaps unfortunately, a lover of variety 
«nd change, I set out in a few days for Vienna, 
wishing to contrast that well-poUced and aris- 
tocratic capital with the almost licentious free- 
dom of a university in other parts of the con- 
federation. 



arrival, and already gained her a distinguished 
place in the best society ; a little learning goes a 
great way when it is skilfully blended with com- 
pliment, and Madame de la Fordt was pronoun- 
ced the most agreeable and the cleverest woman 
in town : what pleased in Paris, would certainly 
please in London, and she lost not a single 
opportunity of making a witty repartee how- 
ever far fetched or inapplicable it might be ; 
thus it happened on one occasion at a house 
where a small party of ladies had passed the 



evening together, on the announcement of book, valuable to him from the many and ten. 



supper, ybr ptople supped in the$€ daysy a simul- 
taneous fall back of all the ladies, at once pro- 
claimed whom they considered entitled to 
take precedence, when Madame de la Fordt, 
performing a sort of revolving movement round 



a very quiet, simple, ordinary, good sort of. devouring element sent forth an 



ANECDOTFS OF THB FRENCH EMIGRis, 

( Commmniaxied hjf a lady.) 

Thon take It, Sir, iw it is writ. 
To pay respect, and not thotr wit 




Before the Revolution the Fitsuh 
racterized not only by the giMii 
theur manners, but by a Aynpe «f courtliness 
perhaps unsuited to ewqr^gy occasions, and 
the poor wretches «4io apent their miserable 
days in soUcitkw ilsM ** pour V maour de Dieu," 
and passed 4h«r MiH men miserable nights 
OTiVir Ahs'^'alaTry caaopy of heaven,*' were 
. jwt aa «ra<^ Monsieur and Madame as the 
mfaka^ ii^dbitants of splendid saloons, and 
MnHifi bads. *< Ne vous d^rangez pas Ma- 
^ama," said a polite dtoottcur de souUers to a 
creat fat, rotund woman, who was washing 
herself, sans c^r6monie, at the Fontaine des 
Innocentes, one very Warm morning in May, 
*• je viens seulement demander des nouvelles 
de monsieur yotre mari ;** the said mari, as 
the answer explained, being then in prison ; 
** Bon," replied the lady, without remitting 
her occupation] 



a tricoloured cockade, gaudy and disgracelul 
emblem of the power which destroyed his 
country, and stuck it in his hat, then lA Us 
aristocracy was roused, and he vented his nrs 
in impotent and unintelligible oaths ; it would 
be endless to continue the catalogue of this noor 
man*s miseries, and all he endured from tnese 
petty tjrrants, on whom his patient, saint-liks 
expostulations, mes ftrffvcs jeunes gensjeTCMS 
conjure, mes chen Enfans, <«)e vous sapjuie jaas 
hoju petits messieurs '* had the effect to ancrease 
ratiier than repress their laalioe ! At last, a 



der reminiscences of nrach loved but long lost 
friends whidk it contained, was one day taken 
up from his table during a lesson, by one of 
his flMwt daring tormentors, and before the hor- 
ror alricken Frenchman could reach it, the 



woman who happened to be near her, ax- 
claimed in the fullness of her kviUBig, and 
her politesse, •< ah Madamfy ie suis vctfv 
Sateftite I" 

Madame de la Famt lias, hovisfar, taken 
precedency aa vaaaaost proper coondering she 
was a la^ir aad a Foreipiir, of an old gentle- 
mtmt <ha<ftaractori<tfeB of whose country and 
hapatSf are jmitiiijied in the following anec- 
^Aate, whack was related as geiiuine, and may 
not inaptly 6nd a place here, for Monsieor vaut 
bien Madama. 

Among the many thousands who sought an 
asylum in this country, ftt)m scenes of blood- 
shed and horror which disgraced thefa* own at 
the beginning of the French Revolution, was 
Monsieur de Blondel, an amiable old man of 
the vieiUe cour; his hereditary possessions 
had excited the copidity of the < dop in office* 
during this reign of terror, and his known 
attachment to his king, provided a pretence 



bright ftune, and the ashes of his dearest traa- 

were all that remained. 

Tbo* every joy it fled below. 

What future grief could touch him more. 

Bvaoa. 

Human endurance could forbear no further— 
he screamed rather than spoke as fellows, still 
blending a degree of com tliness with the eX2 
tremity of his grief : — <* Younff gentlemen \ 
e vil ieil you van ting! if God Ahnigfaty were 
to say to me. Monsieur de Blondel, vil yon 
itech de young gentlemen of Eton la bi^gae 
Fran^aise, or vil you be d — d ? e vould say, 
me goode God, if it be de vere sama ting to 
you, e had moche raser be d d !** 



ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this Society on the 10th 
inst. Mr Bryan presented the following report 
from the Committee of Agriculture and Pknt- 



for committing him to prison ; but his benevo- ing : — « The Committee of Agriculture and 
lent disposition had long since secured him a Planting report, that they conceive it would be 
friend in the person of one of these very mis- ! highly desirable to ascertain, in a more correct 
creants who planned the confiscation of his mamier than appears to have been done hitherto, 
estates, and he resolved to save his old master's, the respective values, as manures, of th^ foU 
life, by a timely wammgr of his danger. Mon- lowing substances : — 1st. Of salt, applied to 
sieurde Blondel escaped and arrived happily in lands under tillage, pasture, and meadows ; in 
London; but how was he to provide for his | what its efficacy consists, and in what quantity 
** le pauvre cher homme, je! existence there ? he had had no time to collect : it should be applied. 2dly, The like of aea^ 



crois qu'il sera guillotine ! et bien monsieur 



Grosgens, si cela arrive tu seras mon second. 

Connubial constancy has never been lauded in 

France at any period, but where this fails the 



any considerable sum, and of what he had ' ware, or sea-wrack. Sdly. The like of kelp. 



brought over, very little remained — it was an 4thly. The comparative value of sea-ware and 
awful lesson to the great of the land, when kelp. 5thly. The like of chloride, or oxymu- 
Princes of the blood royal of France, supported riate of lime. 6thly. The like of salt and 
national characteristic is not forgotten, and the • themselves by giving lessons to the offspring of lime together. Your Committee recommend 
shoeblack saluted each newly washed cheek of j every grade in England, and a proud day , that a series of experiments be instituted under 
this woman of nbstance, in joyful anticipation to our country whioi fostered and supported < the authority, and upon the premises of the 
of very soon possessing several hundred hrancs, those who have (however uncharitably) been society; and that the same be conducted itnder 
that she had saved by her industry and a close stiled its <* natural enemies.** I the direction of the Committee o^ Agriculture 

Music, dancing, and drawing, had been se- and Planting, with the advice and assistanca of 
verally taught by the expatriated sons of France, the Professors of Chemistry and Botany, 
and the profits derived from these exertions, << Your Committee further beg leave to re- 
added to the allowance made them by our g^ . port that they have minutely inspected tbe^d^ 
vemment, enabled many of the emigrants to | ble offices belonging to this house, with a view 
live comfortably. Monsieur de Blondel, who , to their partial occupation as a repoeitoiy of 
had received an excellent classical education, ' approved agricultural implements, or iiK)dels 
undertook to teach his own language gramma. ! thereof ; and they are of opinion thatooa Jwlf 
tically, and he obtamed the situation of French I of these offices will bo'sufficieat, Mid wafl 
nuister at Eton, in 1792. In the exercise of adapted for the purpose, idien properly clgan- 



attendance at her fruit stall, in the march^, 
whidi, to do the fat woman justice, was always 
xcry sicely set out with tempting fruit as shin- 
-Ing as her own circular physiognomy. 

This polite faculty, however, was not only 
indigenous to the soil of France, but so epide- 
mic that even strangers quickly caught the true 
spirit of a Parisian court ; at the conclusion of 
the eighteenth century Madame de la Fordt, 
though a native of Geneva, had passed part of 
her life in France and had even held a situation 
of some importance in the palace of the Tuil- 
leries at the period when the fascination of the 
roost lovely and ill-fated queen was at the 
height of its short lived glory — " Mais nous 
avons change tout cela,** said the Frenchman, 
andhe said truly, and in consequence of this 
change Madame de la ForM came to X>ondon ; 
•ha was singularly ugly,, but the reputation of 



his vocation, the poor man stood in great need 
of all the forbearance, urbanity, and politesse, 



ed and repaired.' 

The experiment of charging for the Jectnna 



which used to distinguirii his nation, for not a | has not, hitherto, succeedecL The 
day passed, that some practical joke was not philosophy class has been miserably spM^L^i*- 
played off upon ** Mounsheer,** by the idle and, deed we believe the members theawJves oTtha 
impudent boys, whom it was his misfortune to society never anticipated a very &V9iiniilai#^ 
instruct ; one would fix a label on his back, full j suit from this measure, which was forped lifim 
of absux^ rhymes, which every body but him- them by the parliamentary comqussiqmei^a qf 
self understood and laughed at, another painted I inquiry. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 

We have seen tliree curious and beautiful 
•pecimens of birds, lately killed in tbiscountry, 
now exbibiting in Suffolk-street Museum. 

Tbe Golden Oriole, (oriolus gaUndd) was 
shot in tbe county of Wicklow, tbe female was 
killed near the same place last year. Tbis 
bird is a native of Africa, and is very rarely to 
be met with in tbis latitude. 

Tbe Hoonoe {upupa epops) was killed on 
tbe estate ot Lord Llandaff, county Tipperary ; 
one of these burds was shot about twelve montns 
since at Balbriggan, and a Cornish miner some 
weeks smce saw a flock of six alight in a potato 
field in Cornwall. 

The African Heron, (ardea ca8pica)t & beau- 
tiful specimen, was shot inCarrickroacrow ; it is 
the fint that has ever been heard of in Ireland. 



THE DRAMA. 

We have not often witnessed so crowded an 
audience as filled the theatre on Saturday even- 
ing, on the occasion of the first appearance of 
Mi80 Paton and Mr. Wood. Recent circum- 
stances, of public notoriety, have contributed 
to rendier them objects of no ordinary interest ; 
and in consequence, long befdre the doors 
were opened, numbers had assembled, some 
anxious to gratify idle curiosity, and others 
attracted thither by the opportunity of hearing 
the first British vocalist of the day. This 
gratification, however, was for some time sus- 
pended by the tumult which prevailed, until 
near the end of the first act, and which con- 
tinued at intervals during the night ; but 
Mise Paton's enchanting execution of « How 
blest the Maid," diffused its magical effect 
throughout the house, and the feuds of ad- 
Terse parties appeared for a while forgotten in 
the admiration of her wonderful powers. She 
gave the air in question with the most touch- 
ing pathos and exquisite taste; it elicited a 
general encore, as did also Bbhop*s beautiful 
ballad, " She never blamed him, never,** which 
Miee Paton sang without accompaniment. Her 
figure is much mpre attenuated than when last 
we saw her ; her voice, however, is not only 
nnitnpaired, but, ii| our opinion, even improved 
in richness and volume. Her style is evidently 
founded on the liest models of the British 
school* unsullied by those meretricious orna- 
ments of Italian growth, with which some 
Tocalists disfigure our English music ; her in- 
tonation is perfect, her shake beautifully arti- 
culate, and the celerity and precision with 
which she executes the more rapid passages, 
leaves her without a competitor on the Eng- 
lish stage. 

There was nothing characteristic in Mr. 
Wood*s Hawthorn, nor do we think him en- 
titled to rank higher than a second-rate singer: 
he has certainly improved in style, and appears 
to have cultivated a musical taste since we last 
heard him ; he possesses also some notes in the 
middle octave of his voice, which are exceed- 
ingly sweet, but bis lower tones are ineffective, 
and his falsetto extremely meagre. Since he 
appeared, we have heard him with most satis- 
faction in several ballads, for which we think 
hia Yoice more peculiarly adi^ted. 

The Maid of Judah, with music by Rossini, 
and adapted to the English stage by Mr. R. 
liBcy, is to be brought out at our theatre dur- 
ing MtBB Paton*s engagement. It is already 
ID rehearsal, and the chorus and oithestra have 
b»an augmented in consequence. 



MUSIC. 

Instructions fob the Piako Forte, with 
Progressive Lessons, &c — G. A. Hod- 
son, Dublin. 

The object of the author of the present 
work is, evidently, to comprise in an abridged 
and cheap form, such elementary instructions 
and lessons as are necessary in attaining a 
knowledge of the piano forte ; — the books 
already in use, on the same subject, are, from 
the quantity of matter they contain, necessa- 
rily sold at a high price : to meet general con- 
venience, therefore, Mr. Hodson has condensed 
in his little book as much of useful information 
as is necessary for the young beginner. The 
didactic parts are simple and explicit, but we 
do not approve of the introduction of familiar 
airs as first lessons for the pupil; we have 
always preferred the selection, if possible, of 
original subjects, as they tend more to confirm 
the performer in a knowledge of time, which 
a susceptible and good musioil ear will learn to 
dispense with, where a tune is" employed with 
winch it is already acquainted. In other re- 
spects, however, we think the work well cal- 
culated to answer the purpose of its author. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



FRAGMENT OF A TALE, 



" For a moment let 

My soul, the yewTB thai are between, forget. 
And I will teU yon what I know or knew 
Of him. and of his fate.'* We mutely drew 
Around the soft historian, as she told 
A tale that touched me then. 

Like morning melting into day. 
Boyhood yet lingered round the grace 
Of youth's adTanrinr light in him ; 
Kot yet fuIUbrbed* toe ralm to chase 
Of passion's twilight softly dim. 
From thought and life away : 
And like the loftiest forest Sough. 
That's dancing to the spring. wood now. 
He then was; with a living joy 
Dilibsed about him fresh and green. 
Like that which nothing can destroy : 
A free and simply noble mien. 
You could not see and soon forget; 
An eye whose merry boldness met 
Yours, with a brillionoe souUreftned. 



And yet a slight, slight shade of gloom 
Crept o'er him, as the shadow creeps 
Oyer a sommer landscape's bloom, 
That one continual sunshine steeira. 



One evening in our happy ring. 

He had sate silent long : 

His thoughts I deemed had taken wing 

Back to the dazzling throng, 

Where but that morning's dawn had found 

His step the lightest on the ground ; 

And I had no desire to break 

His musings, or disturb his cheek. 

To cast its ntTBHtte dfjection by 

Awhile,, if but in courtesy : 

Yet when some flash of guttering wit. 

Our cirdee calm a moment lit j 

By habits force unjpurposely, 

I turned the welUknown smile to meet, - 

In those gny eyes so darkly 8weet : 

Ko smile illumed them; but instejbd. 

The lustre through their gloom was spread. 

Of tears nndropped so brightly full, 

I feared they would have overflown. 

Ere from their glance still beautiful. 

In haste I had withdrawn my ownj 

And yet deMngly they triad, > 

As half in steme and half in pride. 

To front me, and like chance to look { 

But sufflBring may not be mistook } 

And kg was like the crystal brook. 

Whose depths are soon descried. 

There was the tiredness of the heart 

On attitude and brow 

So stamped J it mocked aioastom*8 art. 

An instant veil to throw 

O'er nature's strength— I felt they werg 

Too sorely tears that cUttered there. 

Startled, abashed, uwVexed to •«• 



A mystery was not meant for me : 

I turned my eyes' intmdiBg'ray, 

I knew not where in pain awayj 

And saw not, did those large drops welgli 

The black fringe down, and swiftly force 

Thence an escapet. or were they prest 

Back hotly to their throbbing source. 

The silence of his breast 

I only marked he quickly broke 

His own long wordlessness, and spoke. 

Aye, spoke even gayly I yet to me 

More rad that acted gaiety. 

Than had he bent his head, and let 

The flood of gathered anguish wet 

His covering nands, besiae roe there ; 

For I know what it is to bear 

Up with a desperate effort thus. 

Against the truth, and speak and smile, 

When earth with all it holds, from us 

Swims blackened and confused the while. 



X.T, 



KNIGHT TOOOENBURO. 

A BaUadfrom the German of SckUUrt 
BY JOSEPH SNOW. 
*' Knight, true sister love may solely 

Feel this heart for thee. 
Ask not other love, uuhoiy 

Grief 'twould give to me : 
CiJm then I can see thee hieing— 

Calm departing too. 
But thy silent tears and sighing. 

Cannot calmly view." 
Sorrow..8tnick he hears her; mdely 

Forth his red blood flings ; 
In his arms he clasps her mutely : 

On his steed he springs. 
Swift to Switserland, then sending 

For his warriors best, 
To the holy tomb they're wending, 

Cross'd upon each breast 
Docghtiest deeds was then achieving 

£nch heroic arm ; 
Hisrh their helmet plumes were heaving* 

Where foes thickest swarm : 
And '* the Tottenburger," shouted. 

Leaves the Mussuhnan : 
SUll his soul firom sorrow rooted. 

Nought dissever can. 
Full a year thus pass'd he ruing. 

But more deep ne grieves, 
Peace he finds is vain pursmng. 

So his troops he leaves : 
Sees a barque with sails outswelUng, 

Weigh fh>m Joppa's shore, 
To the land of his love's dwelling. 

Turns he home once more. 
To her castle's portals rushing. 

Loud the pilgrim rung : 
Ah I like tliunder^troke, heart crashiBg, 

Hears he as they're swung ; 
**She you seek, the veil now nearing, 

Is the bride of heaven ; 
Yester's feast as nifriit was nesrlng^ 

She to God was given." 
Now forsakes he, and for ever. 

His paternal towers ; 
Arms nor true steed more shall never 

Glad his darkened hours ; 
From the Tonenburg descending, 

Hastes he au alone. 
With coarse hair.cloth*s folds defending. 

His holds limbs alone. 
And he builds a lowly dwelling. 

By the convent's bound, 
Where the gloomy lindens swelling 

Shade the cloister's round ; 
There when mom's fnir ray first lightened, 

'Till eve's gleam last shone. 
With a face by fond hope brightened 

Sat he all alone. 
Looking all that cloister over. 

Hours without a pang, 
•Till her Irttioe to that lover 

Oped with welcome dang: 
And that lovely maid thore shewing 

To his senses wild. 
Calm the vale belpw was viewing. 

Like an angel mild. 
Down he then would lay him Jo^og, 

Soon soft sleep would sain. 
Dreams of her his soul erafrfoying, 
*1111 mom came again. 
And so watched he, days full many 

Years, long years— iior pang 
Felt he, nor complaint made any. 

For that window's clang. 
*Till that lovely maid there shewing. 

To his senses will. 
Calm the vale below was vlswlng. 

Like an angel mild 
And so sate he there one morning 

LMOet^wlihoxA falL 
To ihat lattloe loved, still tnming 

Hte cold fMe,, and pale, 
^ork, June, 1890. • 
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LIKES 
^ WmXTTlN IK A lady's ALMUU lOtL TBI LAST TIMS. 

No moM apon thy ■* rizgio ptfe/' 
Hie poet*8 bornlAf Um rll inet -, 
No more record the thoughts of sage. 
Or fire the lorer't tale a place. 

Ana BOW at parting, if a tear 
Of sorrow steal from out nkine ere x 
Oh ! let that drop be doubly dear, 
Bhed as it is, for constancy I 

To serer for a time glres pain, 

With pleasnreabie feeling fraught ; 

Bot parting, not to meet agninf 

Brings something dreary with the thought 

When darkness is my only bed. 
And death's cold shadows preis anmad. 
And when I ne*er can lay my head, 
Bot on the chill and lonely ground ; 

Will thy perusal bring to mind. 

Borne thought of him, who penned thia line. 

And will my silent spirit find 

A tender tear of sorrow shine 

In thy sweet owner's gentle eye t 
And, will her softened accent say 
One little prayer of sympathy. 
For hid) who shall hare passed away : 

Oh! if itdo,-my sphrltshall, 
(With transport more than tongue can tell ;) 
Shine thro* the darkness of iu pall 
With tears of joy..But-Fare thee waU I 
16th June. 189a C. D. a 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Wp utk^pntKoA thnt Dt, NarffS^ Inboriniu mi^. rfik- 
Inp. II iJfe fff I^jTd lluTfTslpyj the flirt Vi Iihth- of 
wakh wps jHit'Uilji-d Sn ll*3^» in now ivrwtptpu^ii. /"he 
AuUtar of feketfJirn, iif^cdH*, atid Narratlv^^, Kos i» ihe 

Erissi, H Prurn tftttitlifd * Viniicrnn of S^^lltl](^**.■ Trw^ pIs 
» thf' teat of Wiir in t:lie llj^^t thrirnirh HyK^in iij]4 ^e 
CTrimi'A Lu i«JO, hy J. EL A lexandf^r, Imb ljHtr¥ni. An 
nrtAi^o ett^tionor TrAvflftln StcJlv, GreMc, nod Alba- 
nU. hy Vhu Her. T. S HuR^hpf./B D 1%« Tiirf, a 
noreU ojiA South ptidjui, 4 n(>Vf1, hy Onit. D# L'Dnoe, 
a nov*^l, by tho niiihor of ** tlichnlVit And Dnml*fy." 
The SepurACii^o, a (lor^l, by- the DutboT of " FLJrta- 
tlon." Wf.«dtivd; iJfi- In ihe I'pppr kiinkj, a Dorel. 
CUrencp, iL Talc of auT own Tituei. 

UBT OF NEW BOOKS. 
Morton*s Traveb in Russia, 8ro. 14h. boards^PhUip 
era A cull* nnd Cliroiilc DiMmm^ Sra, I3s. ItOfirda — 
Plrkeriu^^ LjiiLiJ:rHtioii or N»:h Emi^ratii'n* I'^fito. 3ft 
hoHfd* — A'Bhbiirnhjiini'i! Actviidmire rm Chnrln t, S 
T<sl». &tvf>, £1. Ij*. t rftyid^^o. XI. iJ*. fti linurd4i— Fnr, 



eontents wUl fUlow «ejtt after the title. We beg to 
return our hearty thanks to all our kind oorrespond- 
ents, for their numerous fhrourt. Our eflkoe and esta- 
blishment remain unchanged, so that we shall still be 
happy to hear from them through the usual channel 
Mtta. 8. will please faroiv us ^nth the completion as 
Mpn as conrenient. withoot the least dread of prolixity. 
We remember weU the house of which she speaks in 
Paris. 



ADVERTISEMENTS 

Conntatedwitk IMeralure, tk» Art»^ Edueatiim, 4e. 
ilos^ Hibenimm Acaiemtf, Lotver Ahhey-tireet. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
.o^^JISJL/l PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and 
ARCHITECTURE, U now open. Admittanoe. One 
Shilling.— Open from ten tUl dusk. 

By order, 
Hbnby KiacBaoFrap, RRA. 
' Secretary. 



Exhibition of PainUngg by the old Matters. 

NOW open, at the Gallery of the Royal 
Irish rnsHtution, for the Promotion and En. 
couragement of the Fine Arts, CoUegfustreet 
ty- Admittance One ShiUing. 
Doors open at ten o'clock and close at fir«.~SQb- 
srribers are requested to call for their tickets. 



APPROVEB FAMILY MCDrCINES, &c. 

FrrpATod and SuJd bj 
MESS as, JOHN AND CHARLES BLTTLER, 

mf:dical hall, 

54, tOWKR «Al*iVJLLI-*ffTRi-:ET, DUELIM, 

BUTLERS IMPROVED SElDLITZ 
POWDERS, This pf*|jarfttioii, when ivwd 
■ri.^'.'cirdiDir ti> tb** dirertifjiiii, forms as rlferrrscliur 

thtp mo<]iirltiaI (|ii^jtl4^ of the fnitdlueebw«iB0d £i«|illta 
B|iHi]tf^ltt GeriDanv A ChnJybeate aei*ai&p«Blei thi 
pi5witHns m*i taay hw ii.*(h1 n^ h T^«iw vrhm re4nlrt4 

F A M t L ¥ A N i fin L I O U ^ Rftd A P£ H 1 EN r P1LL4, 
A pun Lie Mfdii'iiiiis im- kt'epiiujr ihehtjfir«l*rtgular«aDd 
u.'^-' f Li M i J Bilious ;uid. H etii^i c Afi^ctliOQ^ 

ACIDULATED LO^iENGES uf CAYENNE, for 
h^iUfuai Sure TEirodl*. Hij«fS(*up9i, Ktc recniDin^udtd 
i^»j to ^puruineji fkni( lYSTeNf*n, ai s r#frtM}jiQ|r dtt- 
muliis during fjOJ^iiC, iUid as a prDtecliaD ariiiiut 

FLlUD^rXTHACT of RED JAMAICA SARSA- 
FARILLA, x«iQi|i]t; aitd mmf^ognd^) (or makinif the 
Deci>rtinfi^ mn it may ba nrquired, in a manniT intMfrlAr 
to tlint ^t?ncrfllly iL^rd, A rfnu#rl apooFi/uJi wil! m^kM 



Apra,\9S0. 



J. P. OftiFFmi, Secretary, R.I.I. 



FEINAIOUAN INSTITUTION. 
LUXEMBOCrao. 

THE PnbUc Half-yearly Ezimiiieiion of, 
the Pupils of the Institution, sriU he held at 
Luxembourg on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday' 
, next, the 96^, »th, and 90th instaai * 

I The order tf Mjnmination, each day wiU he ti foL 
i lows :— 



half A pint at uVcoPtioH, ,, „ ,.„™ _ 
ScrfifiLla, Scur^ y, arrd other nutaneoua 



Uisi 



\ »Ttf r&tlv« Ut 



Thp Dfnoiiocud^ by Ihe antUor rf **Tiil<*!i by thi^ 
O'Hnrft FahjIIv," 3 voln pcut BvOr £1. Hi. fid. boftrd*— 
Osifofd FiilfUiib Prit^ fl^say^^ 4 ml*, pflst ftfo. £1. If*, 
hti^rd^.. Biishcip H«tipr's Life, StoLl Ata, J^ 13*. iid, 
bon.rj^)*' — 111?' Snort'-d Harp, Sflinev 1^ AtL biiardi^— Fm. 
fflck 'fl ^ U?fhtn , Hv<x £i.h. heards— Irief Compendium 
of fJn« History <vr f:n|Fiaiii* 2Bima. K aewed^Artivld'i 
ThnrydidHA^ Vol. 1. Bra 189. hoBTd«^SiiTRnu*f% Olf- 
amisry, l^^o 3*. hnU-hound^^^v'iird^q PhiLp^H^-tf^ of 

Sopborkj Ai'LtK Eog-li&h TrfonplntiiMi'i, ^tu, !^, Krn-M 

The Cliilii'A Guide to Kto>w!rdfrc', IJ^^xio. St. *hft'ii^ 
Bp11> Uirireraal MtHlmrii'^tiif l^nio, &. fid. b<Hirdik-~£d- 
ward^B AnatTPoOj wiik Eni^iisili TrnnilatiDn^ IJJnia iV 
hdtJ^v — Moncrii'f^s Miirch a( 1nl*tlti-t, with Cru3k« 
BhMik> |>r<)i^Of, \Smu. li, newed— Vi^iitoulHw^ C\ex- 
ptca, 12 v»l*. I8riii>, XS, l^ii, cioth— BriLi>*h Ndturnl^i, 
Val. II. Irimo. 6fl. I'm! boardif^Madimie du Bani'R Mi?- 
m<viri| Vol. 1 r. LMmO'. 3i. fiid. royal l%no. (V. h^mrdit^ 
Gr«?nwomJ'!i Sftripture Skctrli'^jif ISnjrt, 5*. hmird*— 
" Wolf^'B EiifliRih PrUcuMLT y« Fnwif^t fitvo. 7^ -^8he>rt 
ldpmariftl« (ii th(? liord'i OiKadni'sis, llhno. 4f^. fid boArds 
^— Onf^i»tuil r>ij, ilu<ipe]fl, a voh l£in»i, 1%, boerdK— 
Blount '9 Joi^til&r T^nQrrj, royal Ut* £B, ?1p. hfHtrds-^ 
Buller Niii Prim by nrirliinim, roynl Hvo, £\. 5*. bonrdii 
^ExoduJ^T of Cnnie of B-^vpt, 1!2too. 4«, hoftrdjt--V("ti- 
Hluff 'k Ktidiiiitnr* ftf WtmirtilrijrT, i3tno. 4? fld. hnlMd 
YotinirBAroiiijtt lisiMiminil/>L— iiTphen'sChokoJs.rtd. 
haJUnmnd— 0\i>nijin, A ('Ittooe *t Society* by Ihe* au- 
thor of thf Hmir, 3 toU. ftro, £i, 1 Is. fid—Gordon's 
PiGTSona] Mf^moriaK *2 FoR Sro, £| Rq,— Kennedy '4 
CvQvemsatlon with Lurd B^ron on Rfhll^iofi, ffto. V2m. 
~-Sha^*s DlumSoati^ arnami'ntt, ido, Part 1. 3s. 6d. 

Slalfl do ; roloaivd?!^ fid, royal 4t4t. with gold \H — 
Ii*Iifioth'(i Great ImportAntf of ^ R<?!Wiiff Life, ncvr 
cdltinn, roTalaSbno. In. Ad. ; ditto* with Tnlbot'i Re- 
flection!, I'Uaofhtoi, Foe4n», &e. *&, 5d. 



KOTICES TO CORHESPONDKl^TS, &t 
We are th!* ^e^k ^ eartnil#d nf ouF fair proportion*,* 
U)n;vatcf\nf'n<:^ of fouf p«Mrpii beinr ab«Hi^rbed in a title 
«^tahl^of etintipnt* U> Khnuld ino*t ffiadly haii'e 
made theee jmgcn sddliinnAl tfl our u^nal nnrtib^r, hut 
that the Btwtip would not in thtit fmo ftirj t)i*»m ft.^e 
tbrtmch the Foflt-flffiw. ti» tiie rsrioiu parti 4>f Crrunt 
Biitftiin. In onr n#T!t. howtifrf, wp ahaJI hav* ' amplf> 
lw«i)»nd v^rgr^i^noriffH' t<* mjik^ up for all datlri^flrjf p 
l& tH>th quiUUty V4d ^Ohlity. In bmdinf, the Uble of 



m$iom~.l 
LatSi^h 



MOlfOAT. 

lOtollo^dodL 
-1st and and Classes. 
-Intermediate Class. 
lltOlSo'elorh. 
A-eiMA— 7ai,«th, and 9th Classes. 
Z.a«M-4thClaBS. 

IStol. 
/1rmdU4th and 5<h Classes, 
GreeJb— 7th Class. 
EngUth GroMMar^Ijitennediate Class. 
Itoa 
Geognq)%..Mh a»id 5th Classes. 
£o<^-8th and 9th Classes. 
/6itt<n»-0th Class. 
Stoa 
Jrithmette-Qad, 1st, and Intermediale aMSca. 
Orew(;—ard Class. 

TUKSDAV. 

10 to 11 o*cloolr. 
Latin^lst Class. 
Englieh Groffiffiar— Preparatory ClassL 
11 tola. 
MalkemaHct^'nh, 8th, and 9th CImms. 
I.a«i«v-9rd Class. 
Oroek^&th Class, 
latol. 
G«^rr(9»&y-]8t and Intermediate Claases. 
Xa6«—Mh Class. 
GrMsife-^th Class. 

ItoSL 
LaOm—Ttik Class. 
EngUeh Grammar— \st and and Classes. 
Nittory-^ard Class. 

atoa 

JVvimA— 1st, Jhid, and Srd Classes. 
Gresl»-6th and 9th Classes. 

WBDNBSDar. * 

10 to n o'dodL 
IVencA— 0th Class. 
JLofM— Preparatory Class. 
11 to la. 
J?Mft>ryu.4th and Mh 
Latm^-Qad. 



Jiakof^Tth, eth, and 9th ClassesL 
latol. 
60of7V9%-and and 3rd Classes. 
£<tf^.4th Class. 
Gfe6it-.Mi Class. 
Itoa 
A4Ju^cation of PreaBinma. 

i:> Tldcets of admiasion, and a Syllahus of the 
courae of Examination, may be had at ttie Institution, 
or of Meisn. SMgee and Anlth, Booksellers, 31, CoL 
legta^een. 

JOHN ORE06, Register. 
i>ifMs,J«Me96a,iaML 



a r«inedy for ttn> improptifr atf o| Mereory ; It li slso 
r«<<>mi:Tietid«d by th*? FitjX«.«loii for emknainy and cmW 
Teninarii, 

ANTACID LOZENGES of QUIKIKE, fw r«. 
Ii*>rijigHi'iirt-bijj-n, Flntnleiic-', lna%E-atinT)»a»d|FiTinff 
tone to thp Stonien-K, &r. lUtv ftJre ^itn^iely ^r- 

CU Ml-OL X D r V r ,, \ > f^f £exn A, a nrepix*. 
tion fliisii-rrin^^ . -■■* f(ir whirh ih.' l)ii"iivc-n 

ii>ii4 Ltfiiitive L." iu^uj uac adiuijustcjrviL uid ^i ng 
free from any unpleasant taste, ia reeonmeodedflDr 
Children. 

«SSSI?^^^ ^.A^^"^^ IPECACUANHA and 
HYSSOP.anexoeUentpeaaleent and expectorant far 
recent Coughs, Coids, Hoarseness. Ike. 

DINNER PILLS, of Turkey Rhoharh. Jamalira 
Oincer, and Antacids. One or two of these PlUs taken 
one nour before dinner, are reoommeaded to oeneas 
troubled with indigestion, flatulence. See. 

IMPROVED BI-CARBONAT^D, BFFERVES. 
CENT MAONESIAN SALT. In ti^ls pr«£ii^«tk«^ 
the ingredients are so arranged, that it can be adminlb 
tered as an Antmcid Aperient, or as an Eff^roeteing 
Aperient, as the eaae of the jMitient may indicate ' n 
is recommended for Heart-bum, Addity in the 
Stomach, Gout, as a cooling Aperient during the 
warm weather i and for Travellers visiUDg waA cU. 
raatee. A refreshing drink of IptperiaTctx aloe be 
made in a moment from this preparation. 

DR. OREGORVS STOMACHIC POWDER of 
Rhubarb, Ginger, and Calcined Mfigneria, for Indi. 
gestlon.Platufence. Aridity. &c. ""*■"■*• "* "*^ 

AROMATIC SMELLlNb SALTS, (incut Bottles. 
wUh no/isAed stoppers,) highly approved for tiMir 
strength and odour. 

AROMATIC SPIRIT of VINEGAR, for Head- 
ache, and need as a prerentive against ContagioB. 

PARISIAN CORN PLASTER, an emoUieat and 
approved application for Corns, Bonlon». &r, 

ESSENCE of CINNAMON. PEPPERMINT 
EH^h'^SX^L* "d FENNEi^ for^SKS toi 
Medicated Waters. —*— « •■« 

CITRATED KALI, for making SaUne Draoghla. 
in casM of Fever, Thirst, «Drreoommeadedl3- itt 
convenience, and bring more certain In its oneratioa 
thanthose prepared with Lemons, ftc *^ 

ESSENCE of CAMPHOR, for making Cambhor 
^dSi ** ****"* reqnired as a vehicle for taking ^Slu 

AD8TRIN0ENT TINCTURE for the Teeth and 
Gums, much approved for its antiseptic and antisoor. 
Dutic prqpcTtieSi 

INDELIBLE MARKING INK, recommended to 
the Heads of Families for the jvev^ttonof^Saiid 
Imposition. 

£a VENDEK WATER of rarr BUMrior Vngnat* 

ontf Co. of London ; Betnm and Co, and Knitekt and cI- 
Chritenham; Dofnmsand Co. Bath; " '^*^^-''**>*- 
//«•««:' ?«f!5:«L»o^ the, 



^- 



Benry, Manches.' 



^l£^*r^» ^*"> : also, the mere approved articiM 
of 6r TISH AND FORkiGN PEH>tJMER?nSJJ 
tlcularly those of Messrs. Smytk^ AwfeTrnMr iC 
Eifge,belavix, Atkineon, iiSSSktS^aStheS 
mmte Eaude Cologne of Farina, Eau^*Anue£^^ 



Dobbn rPubliehed for the Proprietors every SMudnr 
Morning, at No. 10. D'OlierJJrect-SoSVHSy 
Chakcb and Co. §t Paul's ChunAllSi xSSn 
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